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"It  does  not  treat  of  minerals  or  fossils,  of  the  virtues  of  plants,  or  the  influence  of  planets;  it 
does  not  meddle  with  forms  of 'belief or  systems  of philosophy,  nor  launch  into  the  world  of  spiritual 
existences;  but  it  makes  familiar  with  the  world  of  men  and  women,  records  their  actions,  assigns 
their  motives,  exhibits  their  whims,  characterises  their  pursuits  in  all  their  singular  and  endless 
variety,  ridicules  their  absurdities,  exposes  their  inconsistencies,  'holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
and  shows  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  its  form  and  pressure;'  lakes  minutes  of  our  dress, 
our  looks,  words,  thoughts,  and  actions;  shows  us  what  we  are,  and  what  we  are  not;  plays  the 
whole  game  of  human  life  over  before  us.  ...  It  is  the  best  and  most  natural  course  of  study. 
.  .  .  It  inquires  what  human  life  is  and  has  been,  to  show  what  it  might  to  be." 

—WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 


PEEFACE 


SOME  of  the  most  valuable  and  permanent  contributions  made  from  time 
to  time  to  British  literature  have  been  in  the  form  of  the  Essay.  These 
contributions  form  both  delightful  and  profitable  reading  when  they  unite 
conciseness  of  expression  with  fulness  of  thought.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  in'  the  present  volume,  by  judicious  selection,  to  give  a  fair  view 
of  the  wealth  and  broad  expanse  of  the  writings  of  the  British  Essay 
ists,  beginning  with  Lord  Bacon's  "  Essays,  Civil  and  Moral,"  and  ending 
with  the  brilliant  periodical  contributions  of  Macaulay  and  Carlyle,  and 
the  eloquent  prose  of  John  Ruskin.  With  such  a  wide  field  to  traverse, 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the  represen 
tative  essays  of  each  writer.  The  volume  may  be  termed  an  endeavour 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  what  is  permanently  valuable  in  the  best  pro 
ductions  of  our  representative  Essayists. 

Specimens  of  many  different  styles  of  thinking  and  expression  will 
here  be  found,  from  the  didactic  style  of  Bacon,  Addison,  Johnson,  or 
Foster,  to  the  playful  humour  of  Lamb,  the  lucid  and  correct  journalistic 
prose  of  Jeffrey  or  Hugh  Miller,  the  definite  and  precise  portraiture  of 
Macaulay,  the  strength  and  originality  of  Carlyle,  and  the  eloquent 
descriptive  writing  of  John  Euskin.  Ranging  from  "  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,"  the  student  of  this  branch  of  literature  may  here  trace 
the  progress  of  style,  change  of  manners,  and  tone  of  thought. 

Collections  and  selections  from  the  wide  field  of  British  poetry  are 
common  enough,  and  may  be  seen  everywhere ;  but  the  Editor  is  not 
aware  that  the  same  attempt  has  been  previously  made  to  give  in  such 
a  cheap  and  handy  form,  and  within  the  compass  of  one  volume,  a 
selection  from  those  mines  of  crystallised  thought,  delicate  fancy,  and 
playful  humour,  which  exist  in  such  rich  abundance  in  the  English 
Essay.  While  scarcely  possible  to  give  specimens  from  every  author 
who  has  been  distinguished  as  au  Essayist,  especially  in  more  recent 
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times,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  more  important  names  have  been 
included.  Tor  the  others  not  included,  want  of  space,  and  the  fact  of 
their  works  still  remaining  copyright,  must  stand  as  a  sufficient  reason. 
Some  names,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  found  included,  not  commonly 
recognised  as  Essayists  in  the  sense  of  contributors  to  periodical  litera 
ture,  or  otherwise,  such  as  Milton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  John  Locke, 
Euskin,  and  others.  On  examination,  however,  it  will  be  found  those 
portions  of  their  writings  now  given,  harmonise  in  style  of  treatment 
and  rounded  completeness,  with  our  idea  of  what  an  Essay  should  be. 
With  the  exception  of  the  above  authors,  whose  writings  are  quoted 
from  their  larger  works,  unless  specially  mentioned,  the  essays  are  given 
in  their  complete  and  original  form,  as  left  by  the  respective  authors.  „ 

Short  biographies  of  the  Essayists,  compiled  from  various  sources, 
have  been  arranged  at  the  end  of  the  volume  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
Introduction  ie  given  from  a  paper  on  "Essayists, Old  and  New,"  by  the 
late  Alexander  Smith.  The  judgment  of  the  reader  may  not  harmonise 
with  that  of  the  writer  on  every  point,  but  his  main  conclusions  will  be 
found  correct.  Eegarding  the  choice  of  the  vignette,  Holland  House, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  in  the  words  of  a  recent  writer,  that,  "  from 
1799  till  1840,  there  was  hardly  in  England  a  distinguished  man 
in  politics,  science,  or  literature,  who  had  not  been  a  guest  at  Holland 
House."  In  conclusion,  the  warmest  thanks  are  here  accorded  to  those 
authors  and  publishers  who  have  so  readily  given  permission  to  use 
copyright  matter.  In  particular  might  be  mentioned :  Mr  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Mr  John  Kuskin,  and  Mr  Thomas  Aird;  Messrs  Chapman 
and  Hall,  Messrs  Daldy,  Isbister,  &  Co.,  Messrs  William  Blackwood 
and  Sons,  Messrs  A.  &  C.  Black,  etc. 

Since  the  present  volume  was  put  to  press,  Messrs  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
the  American  publishers,  have  issued  the  first  volume  of  an  intended 
series  of  "  Select  British  Essayists,"  beginning  with  Addison  and  Steele. 
It  may  only  be  right  to  state  that  the  present  selection  was  planned, 
and  in  part  executed,  bp£orp  their  announcement  was  made  public. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


ESSAYISTS,     OLD     AND     NEW.* 

IT  is  frequently  said  that  periodical  writing  fritters  away  a  man's  intel 
lectual  energy ;  that,  instead  of  concentrating  himself  on  some  congenial 
task,  devoting  a  whole  lifetime  to  it,  and  leaving  it  as  a  permanent 
possession  of  the  race,  a  man  is  tempted  to  write  hastily,  and  without 
sufficient  meditation ;  that,  in  fact,  we  have  articles  now,  more  or  less 
brilliant,  whereas,  under  different  circumstances,  we  might  have  had 
books.  All  this  kind  of  conjecture  is  exceedingly  unprofitable.  Doubt 
less,  under  different  circumstances,  the  results  of  a  man's  working  would 
have  been  different  more  or  less ;  but  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that 
the  results  would  have  been  more  valuable.  A  man's  power  in  literature, 
as  in  everything  else,  is  best  measured  by  his  accomplishment,  just  as  his 
stature  is  best  measured  by  his  coffin.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
man's  largest  work,  or  the  work  on  which  he  has  expended  the  greatest 
labour,  is  on  that  account  his  best.  Literary  history  is  full  of  instances  to 
the  contrary.  When  mental  powers  are  equal,  that  is  surest  of  immortality 
which  occupies  the  least  space;  scattered  forces  are  then  concentrated, 
like  garden  roses  gathered  into  one  bouquet,  or  English  beauty  in  the 
boxes  at  the  opera.  Leisure  and  life-long  devotion  to  a  task  have  often 
resulted  in  tediousness.  Large  works  are  often  too  heavy  for  posterity 
to  carry.  We  have  too  many  "  Canterbury  Tales."  The  "  Faery  Queen  " 
would  be  more  frequently  read  if  it  consisted  of  only  one  book,  and 
Spenser's  fame  would  stand  quite  as  high  as  it  does.  Milton's  poetical 
genius  is  as  apparent  in  "  Comus  "  and  "  Lycidas  "  as  in  his  great  epic, 
which  most  people  have  thought  too  long.  Addison's  "  Essay  in  West 
minster  Abbey  "  is  more  valuable  than  his  tragedy.  Macaulay's  Essays 
on  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  are  as  brilliant,  powerful,  and  instructive, 
as  any  single  chapter  of  his  "  History  " — with  the  additional  advantage, 
that  they  can  be  read  at  a  sitting.  Certain  readers  have  been  found  to 
admire  Wordsworth's  "We  are  Seven"  more  than  the  "Excursion." 
Coleridge  talked  of  spending  fifteen  years  on  the  construction  of  a  great 
poem ;  had  he  done  so,  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  reader  would  have 

*  Abridged  from  "Last  Leaves:  Sketches  and  Criticisms."    By  Alexander  Smith,  author  of 
"A  Life-Drama,"  "Dream thorp,"  etc.     W.  P.  Nimmo,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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preferred  it  to  the  "  Ancient  Mariner."  From  all  this,  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  if  writers,  instead  of  "  frittering  themselves  away  "  in  periodicals, 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  production  of  important  works,  the  world 
would  not  have  been  much  the  wiser,  and  their  reputations  not  one  whit 
higher.  Besides,  there  are  many  men  more  brilliant  than  profound — 
who  have  more  Man  than  persistence — who  gain  their  victories,  like  the 
Zouaves,  by  a  rapid  dash ; — and  these  do  their  best  in  periodicals. 

The  Essay  has  always  been  a  favourite  literary  form  with  magazine 
writers.  Of  the  most  delightful  kind  of  essay-writing,  that  of  personal 
delineation,  which  chronicles  moods,  which  pursues  vagrant  lines  of 
thought,  Montaigne  is  the  earliest  and,  as  yet,  the  greatest  example. 

When  the  Essay  became  a  popular  literary  form  in  England,  the 
conditions  of  things  had  altogether  changed  since  Montaigne's  day.  The 
Frenchman  was  a  solitary  man,  with  but  few  books  except  the  classics, 
given  to  self-communion,  constantly  writing  to  please  himself,  constantly 
mastered  by  whim,  constantly,  as  it  were,  throwing  the  reins  upon  the 
neck  of  impulse.  He  had  no  public,  and  consequently  he  did  not  stand 
in  awe  of  one.  The  country  was  convulsed,  martyrs  were  consumed  at 
the  stake,  country-houses  were  sacked,  the  blood  of  St  Bartholomew  had 
been  spilt,  the  wHite  plume  of  Navarre  was  shining  in  the  front  of  battle. 
Amid  all  this  strife  and  turmoil,  the  melancholy  and  middle-aged  gentle 
man  sat  in  his  chateau  at  Montaigne,  alone  with  his  dreams.  ISTo  one 
disturbed  him ;  he  disturbed  no  one.  He  lived  for  himself  and  for  thought. 

When  Steele  and  Addison  appeared  as  English  Essayists,  they  ap 
peared  under  totally  different  circumstances.  The  four  great  English 
poets  had  lived  and  died.  The  Elizabethan  drama,  which  had  arisen  in 
Marlowe,  had  set  in  Shirley.  The  comedy  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve, 
in  which  pruriency  has  become  phosphorescent,  was  in  possession  of  the 
stage.  Dryden  had  taken  immortal  vengeance  on  his  foes.  Fragments 
of  Butler's  wit  sparkled  like  grains  of  salt  in  the  conversation  of  men  of 
fashion.  English  literature  was  already  rich ;  there  was  a  whole  world 
of  books  and  of  accumulated  ideas  to  work  upon.  Then  a  public  had 
arisen ;  there  was  the  "  town,"  idle,  rich,  eagerly  inquiring  after  every 
new  thing,  most  anxious  to  be  amused.  Montaigne  was  an  egotist, 
because  he  had  little  but  himself  to  write  about ;  certainly  he  had 
noUiing  nearly  so  interesting.  He  pursued  his  speculations  as  he  liked, 
because  he  had  no  one  to  interfere  with  him.  He  was  actor  and 
audience  in  one.  The  English  Essayists,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
English  world  to  act  upon.  They  had  its  leisure  to  amuse,  its  follies  to 
satirise ;  its  books,  music,  and  pictures,  its  public  amusements,  its  whole 
social  arrangements,  to  comment  upon,  to  laugh  at,  to  praise.  As  a 
consequence,  their  Essays  are  not  nearly  so  instructive  as  Montaigne's, 
although  they  are  equally  sparkling  and  amusing.  We  are  introduced 
to  a  fashionable  world,  to  beaux  with  rapiers  and  lace  ruffles,  and  belles 
with  patches  on  their  cheeks;  there  are  drums  and  card-tables,  and 
sedan-chairs  and  links.  The  satire  in  the  Spectator  is  conventional; 
it  concerns  itself  with  the  circumference  of  a  lady's  hoops,  or  the  air 
with  which  a  coxcomb  carries  his  cocked  hat  beneath  his  arm. 

The  Essayists  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  satirists  of  society,  and 
of  that  portion  of  society  alone  which  sneered  in  the  coffee-houses  and 
buzzed  round  the  card-tables  of  the  Metropolis.  They  did  not  deal  with 
crimes,  but  with  social  foibles ;  they  did  not  recognise  passions  in  that 
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fashionable  world ;  they  did  not  reverence  women,  they  took  off  their 
hats  and  uttered  sparkling  compliments  to  the  "  fair."  Theirs  was  a 
well-dressed  world,  and  they  liked  it  best  when  seen  by  candle-light. 
They  were  fine  gentlemen,  and  they  carried  into  literature  their  fine- 
gentleman  airs.  They  dressed  carefully ;  and  they  were  as  careful  of 
the  dress  of  their  thoughts  as  of  their  persons.  Their  epigrams  were 
sharp  and  polished  as  their  rapiers  ;  they  said  the  bitterest  things  in  the 
most  smiling  way;  their  badinage  was  nothing  if  not  gentlemanly. 
Satire  went  about  with  a  coloured  plume  of  fancy  in  his  cap.  They 
brought  style  to  perfection.  But  even  then  one  could  see  that  a  change 
was  setting  in.  A  poor  gentleman  down  at  Olney,  under  the  strong 
power  of  the  world  to  come,  was  feeding  his  hares,  and  writing  poems 
of  a  religious  cast,  yet  with  a  wonderful  fascination,  as  if  of  some  long- 
forgotten  melody,  haunting  their  theological  peculiarities,  which  drew 
many  to  listen.  Up  from  Ayrshire  to  Edinburgh  came  Burns,  with 
black,  piercing  eyes,  with  all  his  songs  about  him,  as  if  he  had  reft  a 
county  of  the  music  of  its'  groves;  in  due  time  a  whole  wild  Paris  was 
yelling  round  the  guillotine  where  noble  heads  were  falling.  Europe 
became  a  battle-field ;  a  new  name  rose  into  the  catalogue  of  kings ;  and 
when  the  Essayists  of  our  own  century  began  to  write,  the  world  had 
changed,  and  they  had  changed  with  it. 

The  Essayists  who  wrote  in  the  early  portion  of  the  present  century 
— Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  Hunt — are  not  only  different  from  their  predeces 
sors  as  regards  mental  character;  they  differ  from  them  also  in  the 
variety  of  the  subjects  that  engaged  their  attention.  And  this  difference 
arises  not  only  from  the  greater  number  of  subjects  attracting  public 
interest  in  their  day,  but  also  from  the  immensely  larger  audience  they 
had  to  address.  They  were  not  called  upon  to  write  for  the  town,  but 
for  town  and  country  both.  Society  was  reading  in  all  its  ranks,  and 
each  rank  had  its  special  interests.  The  Essayists'  subject-matter  had 
been  vastly  enlarged ;  great  actors  had  trod  the  boards ;  great  painters 
had  painted ;  the  older  poets  had  come  into  fashion ;  outside  nature  had 
again  reappeared  in  literature.  The  Essayist  could  weave  an  allegory,  or 
criticise,  or  describe,  or  break  a  social  enormity  on  the  wheel,  or  explode 
an  ancient  prejudice,  with  the  certainty  of  always  finding  a  reader. 
Lamb,  the  most  peculiarly  gifted  of  the  three — who  thought  Fleet  Street 
worth  all  Arcadia — confined  himself  for  the  most  part  to  the  Metropolis, 
its  peculiar  sights,  its  beggars,  its  chimney-sweeps,  its  theatres,  its  old 
actors,  its  book-stalls ;  and  on  these  subjects  he  discourses  with  pathos 
and  humour  curiously  blended.  Eor  him  the  past  had  an  irresistible 
attraction ;  he  loved  old  books,  old  houses,  old  pictures,  old  wine,  old 
friends.  His  mind  was  like  a  Tudor  mansion,  full  of  low-roofed,  wain 
scoted  rooms,  with  pictures  on  the  walls  of  men  and  women  in  antique 
garb ;  of  tortuous  passages  and  grim  crannies  in  which  ghosts  might  lurk ;. 
with  a  garden  with  plots  of  shaven  grass,  and  processions  of  clipped  yews, 
and  a  stone  dial  in  the  corner,  with  a  Latin  motto  anent  the  flight  of 
time  carved  upon  it,  and  a  drowsy  sound  of  rooks  heard  sometimes  from 
afar.  He  sat  at  the  India  House  with  the  heart  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
beating  beneath  his  sables.  He  sputtered  out  puns  among  his  friends 
from  the  saddest  heart.  He  laughed  that  he  might  not  weep.  Misery, 
which  could  not  make  him  a  cynic  nor  a  misanthrope,  made  him  a 
humorist.  And  knowing,  as  now  we  all  know  from  Serjeant  Talfourd, 
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the  tragic  shadow  which  darkened  his  home  for  years,  one  looks  upon 
the  portrait  of  Elia  with  pity  tempered  with  awe.  Lamb  extended  the 
sphere  of  the  Essay,  not  so  much  because  he  dealt  with  subjects  which 
till  his  day  had  been  untouched,  but  because  he  imported  into  that 
literary  form  a  fancy,  humour,  and  tenderness,  which  resembled  the  fancy, 
humour,  and  tenderness  of  no  other  writer.  The  manifestations  of  these 
qualities  were  as  personal  and  peculiar  as  his  expression  of  countenance, 
the  stutter  in  his  speech,  his  habit  of  punning,  his  love  of  black-letter 
and  whisky-punch.  His  Essays  are  additions  to  English  literature,  just 
as  Potosi  silver  was  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  Europe.  Whatever  his 
subject,  it  becomes  interpenetrated  by  his  pathetic  and  fanciful  humour, 
and  is  thereby  etherealised — made  poetic.  Some  of  his  Essays  have  all 
the  softness  and  remoteness  of  dreams.  They  are  not  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
They  are  floating  islands  asleep  on  serene  shadows  in  a  sea  of  humour. 
The  "  Essay  on  Eoast  Pig "  breathes  a  divine  aroma.  The  sentences 
hush  themselves  around  the  youthful  chimney-sweep — "  the  innocent 
blackness,"  asleep  in  the  nobleman's  sheets — as  they  might  around  the 
couch  of  the  sleeping  princess.  Gone  are  all  his  troubles — the  harsh 
call  of  his  master,  sooty  knuckles  rubbed  into  tearful  eyes,  his  brush,  his 
call  from  the  chimney-top.  Let  the  poor  wretch  sleep  !  And  then, 
Lamb's  method  of  setting  forth  his  fancies  is  as  peculiar  as  the  fancies 
themselves.  He  was  a  modern  man  only  by  the  accident  of  birth; 
and  his  style  is  only  modern  by  the  same  accident.  It  is  full  of  the 
quaintest  convolutions  and  doublings  back  upon  itself;  and  ever  and 
again  a  paragraph  is  closed  by  a  sentence  of  unexpected  rhetorical  rich 
ness,  like  heavy  golden  fringe  depending  from  the  velvet  of  the  altar 
cover — a  trick  which  he  learned  from  the  "  Eeligio  Medici,"  and  the 
"  Urn  Burial."  As  a  critic,  too,  Lamb  takes  a  high  place.  His  "  Essay 
on  the  Genius  of  Hogarth  "  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  that  master's 
claim  to  the  highest  place  of  honour  in  British  art ;  and  in  it  he  sets 
forth  the  doctrine,  that  a  picture  must  not  be  judged  by  externals  of 
colour,  nor  by  manipulative  dexterity — valuable  as  these  unquestionably 
are— but  by  the  number  and  value  of  the  thoughts  it  contains ;  a  doctrine 
which  Mr  Euskin  has  borrowed,  and  has  used  with  results. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  a  poet  as  well  as  an  Essayist,  and  he  carried  his 
poetic  fancy  with  him  into  prose,  where  it  shone  like  some  splendid  bird 
of  the  tropics  among  the  sober-coated  denizens  of  the  farm-yard.  He 
loved  the  country ;  but  one  almost  suspects  that  his  love  for  the  country 
might  be  resolved  into  likings  for  cream,  butter,  strawberries,  sunshine, 
and  hayswathes  to  tumble  in.  If  he  did  not,  like  Wordsworth,  carry  in 
his  heart  the  silence  of  wood  and  fell,  he  at  all  events  carried  a  gilly 
flower  jauntily  in  his  button-hole.  He  was  neither  a  town  poet  and 
essayist,  nor  a  country  poet  and  essayist ;  he  was  a  mixture  of  both — a 
suburban  poet  and  essayist.  Above  all  places  in  the  world,  he  loved 
Hampstead.  His  Essays  are  gay  and  cheerful  as  suburban  villas, — the 
piano  is  touched  within,  there  are  trees  and  flowers  outside,  but  the  city 
is  not  far  distant,  prosaic  interests  are  ever  intruding,  visitors  are  con 
stantly  dropping  in.  His1  Essays  are  not  poetically  conceived ;  they  deal 
— with  the  exception  of  that  lovely  one  on  the  "  Death  of  Little  Children," 
where  the  fancy  becomes  serious  as  an  angel,  and  wipes  the  tears  of 
mothers  as  tenderly  away  as  an  angel  could — with  distinctly  mundane 
and  commonplace  matters ;  but  his  charm  is  in  this,  that  be  the  subject 
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what  it  may,  immediately  troops  of  fancies  search  land  and  sea  and  the 
range  of  the  poets  for  its  adornment — just  as,  in  the  old  English  villages 
on  May  morning,  shoals  of  rustics  went  forth  to  the  woods  and  brought 
home  hawthorns  for  the  dressing  of  door  and  window.  Hunt  is  always 
cheerful  and  chatty.  He  defends  himself  against  the  evils  of  life  with 
pretty  thoughts.  He  believes  that  the  world  is  good,  and  that  men  and 
women  are  good  too.  He  would,  with  a  smiling  face,  have  offered  a 
flower  to  a  bailiff  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  been  both  hurt  and 
astonished  if  that  functionary  had  proved  dead  to  its  touching  suggestions. 
His  Essays  are  much  less  valuable  than  Lamb's,  because  they  are  neither 
so  peculiar,  nor  do  they  touch  the  reader  so  deeply ;  but  they  are  full  of 
colour  and  wit. 

Hazlitt,  if  he  lacked  Lamb's  quaintness  and  ethereal  humour,  and 
Hunt's  fancifulness,  possessed  a  robust  and  passionate  faculty  which 
gave  him  a  distinct  place  in  the  literature  of  his  time.  His  feelings  were 
keen  and  deep.  The  French  Revolution  seemed  to  him — in  common 
with  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge — in  its  early  stages,  an  authentic 
angel  rising  with  a  new  morning  for  the  race  upon  its  forehead ;  and 
when  disappointment  came,  and  his  friends  sought  refuge  in  the  old 
order  of  things,  he,  loyal  to  his  youthful  hope,  stood  aloof,  hating  them 
^  almost  as  renegades,  and  never  ceasing  to  give  utterance  to  his  despair. 

These  men  wrote  in  a  period  of  unexampled  literary  activity,  and  in 
the  thick  of  stupendous  events :  Scott,  Moore,  and  Byron  were  writing 
their  poems ;  Napoleon  was  shaking  the  thrones  of  the  Continent. 
Looked  back  upon  from  our  days,  the  conquests  of  the  poets  seem  nearly 
as  astonishing  as  the  conquests  of  the  emperor.  He  passed  from  victory 
to  victory,  and  so  did  they.  When  quieter  days  came,  and  when  the 
great  men  of  the  former  generation  had  either  passed  away  or  were 
reposing  on  the  laurels  they  had  earned  so  worthily,  other  writers  arose 
to  sustain  the  glory  of  the  English  Essay.  The  most  distinguished  were 
Lord  Macaulay  and  Carlyle.  They  began  to  write  about  the  same 
time — Lord  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton  appearing  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  1825,  and  Carlyle's  first  Essay  on  Jean  Paul  Eichter  in  the 
same  Review  in  1827.  The  writings  of  these  men  were  different  from 
those  of  their  predecessors.  Carlyle's  primary  object  was  to  acquaint 
his  countrymen  with  the  great  men  whom  Germany  had  recently  pro 
duced,  and  to  interest  them  in  the  productions  of  German  genius.  His 
plans  widened,  however,  as  his  way  cleared;  and  the  eye  which  had 
looked  into  the  heart  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Richter,  was  in  course  of 
time  turned  on  the  Scottish  Burns,  the  English  Johnson,  and  the  French 
Voltaire.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  produced  the  best 
critical  and  biographical  Essays  of  which  the  English  language  can 
boast.  And  it  is  in  the  curious  mixture  of  criticism  and  biography  in 
these  papers — for  the  criticism  becomes  biography,  and  the  biography 
criticism — that  their  chief  charm  and  value  consist.  Carlyle  is  an 
artist,  and  he  knows  exactly  what  and  how  much  to  put  into  his  picture. 
He  has  a  wonderful  eye  for  what  is  characteristic.  He  searches  after 
the  secret  of  a  man's  nature,  and  he  finds  it  frequently  in  some  trivial 
anecdote  or  careless  saying,  which  another  writer  would  have  passed 
unnoticed,  or  tossed  contemptuously  aside.  He  hunts  up  every  scrap  of 
information,  and  he  frequently  finds  what  he  wants  in  a  corner.  He 
judges  a  man  by  his  poem,  and  the  poem  by  the  man.  To  his  eye,  they 
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are  not  separate  things,  but  one  and  indivisible.  A  man's  work  is  the 
lamp  by  which  he  reads  his  features.  And  then  he  so  apportions  praise 
and  blame;  so  sets  off  the  jocose  and  familiar  with  a  moral  solemnity; 
makes  anecdote,  and  detail  of  dress,  and  allusion  to  personal  grace  or 
deformity,  subserve,  by  intricate  suggestion,  his  ultimate  purpose,  and  so 
presents  to  us  life  with  eternity  for  background,  that  we  not  only  feel 
that  the  picture  is  the  actual  presentment  of  the  man  as  he  lived — a 
veritable  portrait — we  feel  also  that  the  writer  has  worked  in  no  light 
or  careless  mood,  that  the  poorest  life  is  serious  enough  when  seen 
against  eternity,  and  that  we  ourselves,  however  seldom  we  may  remember 
it,  are  but  momentary  shadows  projected  upon  it.  Carlyle  does  not 
write  "  scoundrel "  on  one  man's  forehead,  and  "  angel "  on  another's : 
lie  knows  that  pure  scoundrel  and  pure  angel  have  their  dwellings  in 
other  places  than  earth ;  he  is  too  cunning  an  artist  to  use  these  merci 
lessly  definite  lines.  He  works  by  allusion,  suggestion,  light  touches  of 
fancy,  spurts  of  humour,  grotesque  imaginative  exaggerations ;  and  these 
things  so  reduce  and  tone  one  another  down,  that  the  final  result  is 
perfectly  natural  and  homogeneous.  It  is  only  by  some  such  combina 
tion  of  intellectual  forces  that  you  can  shadow  forth  the  complexity  of 
life  and  character.  In  humanity  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  straight 
line  or  an  unmixed  colour.  You  see  the  flesh-colour  on  the  cheek  of  a 
portrait :  the  artist  will  tell  you  that  the  consummately-natural  result 
was  not  attained  by  one  wash  of  paint,  but  by  the  mixture  and  redupli 
cation  of  a  hundred  tints,  the  play  of  myriad  lights  and  shadows,  no  one 
of  which  is  natural  in  itself,  although  the  blending  of  the  whole  is. 
These  Essays  are  the  completest,  the  most  characteristic  portraits  in  our 
literature.  Carlyle  is  always  at  home  when  his  subject  is  man  in  the 
concrete. 

Lord  Macaulay  also  wrote  Essays  critical  and  biographical,  and  has 
been  perhaps  more  widely  popular  than  his  great  contemporary ;  but  he 
is  a  different  kind  of  thinker  and  writer  altogether.  He  did  not  brood 
over  the  abysses  of  being  as  Carlyle  continually  does.  The  sense  of 
time  and  death  did  not  haunt  him  as  they  haunt  the  other.  The  world,, 
as  it  figured  itself  to  Lord  Macaulay,  was  a  comparatively  commonplace 
world.  He  cared  for  man,  but  he  cared  for  party  quite  as  much.  He 
recognised  men  mainly  as  Whigs  and  Tories.  His  idea  of  the  universe 
was  a  Parliamentary  one.  His  insight  into  man  was  not  deep.  He 
painted  in  positive  colours.  He  is  never  so  antithetical  as  when  describing 
a  character;  and  character,  if  properly  conceived,  sets  the  measured 
antitheses  of  the  rhetorician  at  defiance.  It  is  constantly  eluding  them. 
His  criticism  is  good  enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far ;  it 
deals  more  with  the  accidents  than  with  the  realities  of  things.  Lord 
Macaulay,  as  we  have  said,  lived  quite  as  much  for  party  as  for  man ; 
and  the  men  who  interested  him  were  the  men  who  were  historical 
centres,  around  whom  men  and  events  revolved.  He  did  not,  as 
Carlyle  often  does,  take  hold  of  an  individual,  and  view  him  against 
immensity ;  he  takes  a  man  and  looks  at  him  in  connection  with  con 
temporary  events.  When  he  writes  of  Johnson,  he  is  thinking  all  the 
while  of  Goldsmith,  and  Garrick,  and  Boswell,  and  Eeynolds ;  when  he 
writes  of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings,  he  is  more  anxious  to  tell  the  story 
of  their  Indian  conquests  than  to  enter  into  the  secrets  of  their  spirits. 
And  for  this  posterity  is  not  likely  to  blame  Lord  Macaulay.  He  knew 
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his  strength.  His  pictorial  faculty  is  astonishing;  neither  pomp  nor 
circumstance  cumbers  it;  it  moves  along  like  a  triumphal  procession, 
which  no  weight  of  insignia  and  banner  can  oppress.  Out  of  the  past 
he  selects  some  special  drama,  which  is  vivified  and  held  together  by  the 
life  of  a  single  individual,  and  that  he  paints  with  his  most  brilliant 
colours.  He  is  the  creator  of  the  Historical  Essay,  and  in  that  depart 
ment  is  not  likely  soon  to  have  a  successor.  His  unfinished  History  is 
only  a  series  of  historical  pictures  pieced  together  into  one  imposing 
panorama,  but  throughout  there  is  wonderful  splendour  and  pomp  of 
colour.  Every  figure,  too,  is  finished  down  to  the  buttons  and  the  finger 
nails. 

Considered  as  a  literary  form,  the  Essay  is  comparatively  of  late 
growth.  The  first  literary  efforts  of  a  people  consist  of  song  and  narra 
tive.  First  comes  the  poet  or  minstrel,  who  sings  heroic  exploits,  the 
strength  and  courage  of  heroes.  These  songs  pass  from  individual  to 
individual,  and  are  valuable,  not  on  account  of  the  amount  of  historic 
truth,  but  of  the  amount  of  passion  and  imagery,  they  contain.  Explode 
to-morrow  into  mere  myth  and  dream  the  incidents  of  the  Iliad,  and  you 
do  not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  literary  merit  of  the  poem.  Still 
for  all  men  Achilles  shouts  in  the  trenches,  Helen  is  beautiful,  the 
towers  of  Ilium  flame  to  heaven.  Prove  that  Chevy  Chase  cannot  in 
any  one  particular  be  considered  a  truthful  relation  of  events,  and  you 
do  it  no  special  harm.  It  stirs  the  blood  like  a  trumpet  all  the  same. 
After  the  poet  comes  the  prose  narrator  of  events,  who  presents  his  facts 
peering  obscurely  through  the  mists  of  legend,  but  who  has  striven,  as 
far  as  his  ability  extends,  to  tell  us  the  truth.  When  he  appears,  the 
history  of  a  nation  has  become  extensive  enough  and  important  enough 
to  awaken  curiosity ;  men  are  anxious  to  know  how  events  did  actually 
occur,  and  what  relation  one  event  bears  to  another.  When  he  appears, 
the  national  temper  has  cooled  down — men  no  longer  stand  blinded  by 
the  splendours  of  sunrise.  The  sunrise  has  melted  into  the  light  of 
common  day.  The  air  has  become  emptied  of i  wonder.  The  gods  have 
deserted  earth,  and  men  only  remain.  Long  after  the  poet  and  the 
historian  comes  the  Essayist.  Before  the  stage  is  prepared  for  him, 
thought  must  have  accumulated  to  a  certain  point ;  a  literature  less  or 
more  must  be  in  existence,  and  must  be  preserved  in  printed  books. 
Songs  have  been  sung,  histories  and  biographies  have  been  written ;  and 
to  these  songs,  histories,  and  biographies  he  must  have  access.  Then, 
before  he  can  write,  society  must  have  formed  itself,  for  in  its  complexity 
and  contrasts  he  finds  his  food.  Before  the  Essayist  can  have  free  play, 
society  must  have  existed  long  enough  to  have  become  self-conscious, 
introspective ;  to  have  brooded  over  itself  and  its  perplexities ;  to  have 
discovered  its  blots  and  weak  points ;  to  have  become  critical,  and, 
consequently  appreciative  of  criticism.  And  as  the  Essay  does  not,  like 
the  poem,  or  the  early  history  or  narration  of  events,  appeal  to  the 
primitive  feelings,  before  it  can  be  read  and  enjoyed,  there  must  exist  a 
class  who  have  attained  wealth  and  leisure,  and  a  certain  acquaintance 
with  the  accumulated  stores  of  thought  on  which  the  Essayist  works,  else 
his  allusions  are  lost,  his  criticism  a  dead  letter,  his  satire  pointless.  All 
this  takes  a  long  time  to  accomplish,  and  it  is  generally  late  in  the 
literary  history  of  a  country  before  its  Essayists  appear.  Then,  the 
Essay  itself  has  its  peculiar  literary  conditions.  It  bears  the  same 
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relation  to  the  general  body  of  prose  that  the  lyric  bears  to  the  general 
body  of  poetry.  Like  the  lyric,  it  is  brief;  and,  like  the  lyric,  it  demands 
a  certain  literary  finish  and  perfection.  In  a  long  epic,  the  poet  may 
now  and  then  be  allowed  to  nod ;  in  a  history,  it  is  not  essential  that 
every  sentence  should  sparkle.  .But  .the  Essayist,  from  the  very  nature 
of  his  task,  is  not  permitted  to  be  dull  or  slovenly.  He  -must  be  alert, 
full  of  intellectual  life,  concise,  polished.  He  must  think  clearly,  and 
express  himself  clearly.  His  style  is  as  much  an  element  of  his  success 
as  his  thought.  The  .narrow  limit  in  which  he  works  demands  this.  In 
a  ten-mile  race  it  is  not  expected  that  the  runners  shall  go  all  the  way 
at  the  top  of  their  speed ;  in  a  race  of  three  hundred  yards  it  is  not 
unreasonably  expected  that  they  shall  do  so.  Then,  besides  all  this,  the 
Essay  must,  as  a  basis  or  preliminary,  'be  artistically  conceived.  It  is 
neither  a  dissertation  nor  a  thesis ;  properly  speaking,  it  is  a  work  of  art, 
and  must  conform  :to  artistic  rules.  It  requires  not  only  the  intellectual 
qualities  which  we  have  indicated,  but  unity,  wholeness,  self-completion. 
In  .this  it  resembles  a  poem.  It  must  hang  together.  It  must  round 
itself  off  into  a  separate  literary  entity.  When  finished,  it  must  be  able 
to  sustain  itself  and  live.  The  Essayists  of  whom  we  have  spoken  fulfil 
these  conditions  more  or  less ;  and  the  measure  of  their  fulfilment  is  the 
measure  of  success.  These  writers  indicate  in  what  directions  the  Essay 
has  manifested  itself,  and  they  may  be  xoughly  arranged  in  groups  and 
clusters.  There  are  the  egotists — the  most  delightful  of  all — who  choose 
for  subjects  themselves,  their  surroundings,  their  moods  and  phantasies, 
whose  charm  consists  not  so  much  in  the  value  or  brilliancy  of  thought 
as  in  revelation  of  personal  character :  these  are  represented  by  Montaigne 
and  Lamb ;  the  satirists  of  society,  manners,  and  social  phenomena,  by 
Addison  and  Steele ;  the  fanciful  and  ornamental  Essayists — 'they  who 
wreathe  the  human  porch  with  the  honeysuckles  of  poetry — by  Hunt, 
and  by  Hazlitt  to  some  extent ;  the  critical  and  biographical  Essay,  by 
Carlyle;  the  historical  Essay — the  brilliant  and  many-coloured  picture 
of  which  some  single  man's  life  is  the  frame — by  Lord  Macaulay ;  the 
moral  and  didactic  Essay,  by  Bacon  in  old  time,  and  recently  by  Six  Henry 
Taylor  .and  Sir  Arthur  Helps.  Of  course,  this  is  but  an  arrangement  in 
the  rough,  and  will  not  stand  a  too  critical  examination,  for  several  of  the 
writers  mentioned  belong  'now  to  one  cluster  and  now  to  another.  Essay- 
writing  is  a  craft  vigorously  prosecuted  in  England  -at  present;  and 
generally  the  writers  will  be  found  to  belong  to  one  er  other  of  the 
groups  which  we  have  indicated. 
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ESSAYS,    CIVIL   AND    MOEAL. 

[FRANCIS  BACON.*     BORN  1561 :  DIED  1626.] 


OF  TRUTH. 

"WHAT  is  truth?"  said  jesting  Pilate  ;f  and 
would  not  stay  for  an  answer.  Certainly  there 
be  that  delight  in  giddiness;  and  count  it  a 
bondage  to  fix  a  belief;  affecting  free-will  in 
thinking,  as  well  as  in  acting.  And  though  the 
sect  of  philosophers  of  that  kind  be  gone,  yet 
there  remain  certain  discoursing  wits,  which  are 
of  the  same  veins,  though  there  be  not  so  much 
blood  in  them  as  was  in  those  of  the  ancients. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  difficulty  and  labour  which 
men  take  in  finding  out  of  truth ;  nor  again,  that 
when  it  is  found,  it  imposeth  upon  men's 
thoughts ;  that  doth  bring  lies  in  favour :  but 
a  natural  though  corrupt  love  of  the  lie  itself. 
One  of  the  later  school  of  the  Grecians  examineth 
the  matter,  and  is  at  a  stand  to  think  what  should 


*  "His  philosophical  genius,  and  the  force  of  his  lan 
guage,  gave  him  a  greater  advantage  even  than  his  learn 
ing,  while  his  keen  perception  of  the  true  and  beautiful, 
and  his  analytic  powers,  have  made  him  the  marvel, 
delight,  and  despair  of  succeeding  essayists." — Devey. 

"  Who  is  there  that,  upon  hearing  the  name  of  Lord 
Bacon,  does  not  instantly  recognise  everything  of  gen 
ius  the  most  profound,  everything  of  literature  the 
most  extensive,  everything  of  discovery  the  most 
penetrating,  everything  of  observation  on  human  life 
the  most  distinguished  and  refined  ?  "—Burke  in  speech 
on  the  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 

"In  Bacon's  Essays  the  superiority  of  his  genius 
appears  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  the  novelty  and 
depth  of  his  reflections  often  receiving  a  strong  relief 
from  the  triteness  of  the  subject.  The  volume  may 
be  read  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hours,  and  yet 
after  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  fails  to  remark 
in  it  something  overlooked  before.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  Bacon's  writings,  and  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  inexhaustible  aliment  they  furnish 
to  our  own  thoughts,  and  the  sympathetic  activity 
they  impart  to  our  torpid  faculties." — Dugald  Stewart. 

t  John  xviii.  38. 


be  in  it,  that  men  should  love  lies  ;  where  neither 
they  make  for  pleasure,  as  with  poets ;  nor  for 
advantage,  as  with  the  merchant ;  but  for  the 
lie's  sake.  But  I  cannot  tell :  this  same  truth  is 
a  naked  and  open  day -light,  that  doth  not  show 
the  masks,  and  mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the 
world,  half  so  stately  and  daintily  as  candle 
lights.  Truth  may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of 
a  pearl,  that  showeth  best  by  day ;  but  it  will 
not  rise  to  the  price  of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle, 
that  showeth  best  in  varied  lights.  A  mixture 
of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth  any  man 
doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of  men's 
minds,  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false 
valuations,  imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the 
like ;  but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number 
of  men,  poor  shrunken  things  ;  full  of  melancholy 
and  indisposition,  and  unpleasing  to  themselves  ? 
One  of  the  fathers,  in  great  severity,  called 
poesy,  "vinum  daemonum;"  because  it  filleth  the 
imagination,  and  yet  it  is  but  with  the  shadow 
of  a  lie.  But  it  is  not  the  lie  that  passeth 
through  the  mind,  but  the  lie  that  sinketh  in, 
and  settleth  in  it,  that  doth  the  hurt,  such  as  we 
spake  of  before.  But  howsoever  these  things 
are  thus  in  men's  depraved  judgments  and  affec 
tions,  yet  truth,  which  only  doth  judge  itself, 
teacheth,  that  the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the 
love-making,  or  wooing  of  it ;  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it ;  and  the  belief 
of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it ;  is  the 
sovereign  good  of  human  nature.  The  first 
creature  of  God,  in  the  works  of  the  days,  was 
the  light  of  the  sense ;  the  last  was  the  light  of 
reason ;  *  and  His  Sabbath  work  ever  since  is  the 
illumination  of  His  Spirit.  First  He  breathed 
light  upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  or  chaos  ;  then 
He  breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man ;  and  still 

*  Gen.  ii.  7. 
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He  breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  the  face  of 
His  chosen.  The  poet  that  beautified  the  sect, 
that  was  otherwise  inferior  to  the  rest,  saith  yet 
excellently  well :  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  upon 
the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  tossed  upon  the  sea  ; 
a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle, 
and  to  see  a  battle,  and  the  adventures  thereof 
below:  but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the 
standing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth,  a 
hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and  where  the  air  is 
always  clear  and  serene :  and  to  see  the  errors, 
and  wanderings,  and  mists,  and  tempests,  in  the 
vale  below : "  so  always,  that  this  prospect  be 
with  pity,  and  not  with  swelling  or  pride.  Cer 
tainly,  it  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's 
mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and 
turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth. 

To  pass  from  theological  and  philosophical 
truth,  to  the  truth  of  civil  business ;  it  will  be 
acknowledged,  even  by  those  that  practise  it  not, 
that  clear  and  round  dealing  is  the  honour  of 
man's  nature  ;  and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is 
like  alloy  in  coin  of  gold  and  silver :  which  may 
make  the  metal  work  the  better,  but  it  embaseth 
it.  For  these  winding  and  crooked  courses  are  the 
goings  of  the  serpent ;  which  goeth  basely  upon 
the  belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet.  There  is  no 
vice  that  doth  so  cover  a  man  with  shame,  as  to 
be  found  false  and  perfidious.  And  therefore 
Montaigne*  saith  prettily,  when  he  inquired  the 
reason,  why  the  word  of  the  lie  should  be  such  a 
disgrace,  and  such  an  odious  charge  ?  Saith  he, 
"If  it  be  well  weighed,  to  say  that  a  man  lieth, 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  is  brave  towards 
God,  and  a  coward  towards  men.  For  a  lie  faces 
God,  and  shrinks  from  man. "  Surely  the  wicked 
ness  of  falsehood,  and  breach  of  faith,  cannot 
possibly  be  so  highly  expressed,  as  in  that  it 
shall  be  the  last  peal  to  call  the  judgments  of 
God  upon  the  generations  of  men  :  it  being  fore 
told,  that  when  Christ  cometh  "He  shall  not 
find  faith  upon  the  earth."  f 

OF  DEATH. 

Men  fear  death,  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the 
dark :  and  as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is 
increased  with  tales,  so  is  the  other.  Certainly, 
the  contemplation  of  death,  as  the  wages  of  sin, 
and  passage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and 
religious ;  but  the  fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due 
unto  nature,  is  weak.  Yet  in  religious  medita 
tions,  there  is  sometimes  mixture  of  vanity  and 
of  superstition.  You  shall  read  in  some  of  the 
friars'  books  of  mortification,  that  a  man  should 
think  with  himself,  what  the  pain  is,  if  he  have 
but  his  finger's  end  pressed  or  tortured;  and 
thereby  imagine  what  the  pains  of  death  are, 


*  The  celebrated  French  essayist,  and  styled  the 
father  of  essay-writing  as  we  now  know  it— born  1533; 
died  1592. 

t  Luke  xviii.  8. 


when  the  whole  body  is  corrupted  and  dissolved; 
when  many  times  death  passeth  with  less  pain 
than  the  torture  of  a  limb  :  for  the  most  vital 
parts  are  not  the  quickest  of  sense.  And  by 
him  that  spake  only  as  a  philosopher,  and  natural 
man,  it  was  well  said,  "Pompa  mortis  magis 
terret,  quam  mors  ipsa. "  Groans  and  convulsions, 
and  a  discoloured  face,  and  friends  weeping,  and 
blacks,  and  obsequies,  and  the  like,  show  death 
terrible.  It  is  worthy  the  observing,  that  there 
is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak,  but  it 
mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death  :  and  there 
fore  death  is  no  such  terrible  enemy,  when  a  man 
hath  so  many  attendants  about  him,  that  can  win 
the  combat  of  him.  Revenge  triumphs  over 
death;  love  slights  it;  honour  aspireth  to  it; 
grief  flieth  to  it ;  fear  pre-occupieth  it ;  nay,  we 
read,  after  Otho  the  emperor  had  slain  himself, 
pity,  which  is  the  tenderest  of  affections,  provoked 
many  to  die,  out  of  mere  compassion  to  their 
sovereign,  and  as  the  truest  sort  of  followers. 
Nay,  Seneca  adds,  niceness  and  satiety;  "Cogita 
quamdiu  eadem  feceris ;  mori  velle,  non  tantum 
fortis,  aut  miser,  sed  etiam  fastidiosus  potest." 
A  man  would  die,  though  he  were  neither  valiant, 
nor  miserable,  only  upon  a  weariness  to  do  the 
same  thing  so  oft  over  and  over.  It  is  no  less 
worthy  to  observe,  how  little  alteration  in  good 
spirits  the  approaches  of  death  make ;  for  they 
appear  to  be  the  same  men  till  the  last  instant. 
Augustus  Caesar  died  in  a  compliment;  "Livia, 
conjugii  nostri,  memor  vive,  et  vale."  Tiberius 
in  dissimulation ;  as  Tacitus  saith  of  him ;  "Jam 
Tiberium  vires  et  corpus,  non  dissimulatio, 
deserebant."  Vespasian  in  a  jest ;  sitting  upon 
the  stool;  "Ut  puto,  Deus  fio."  Galba  with  a 
sentence;  "Feri,  si  ex  re  sit  populi  Romani;" 
holding  forth  his  neck.  Septimius  Severus  in  de 
spatch  ;  "  Adeste,  si  quid  mihi  restat  agendum  :" 
and  the  like.  Certainly  the  Stoics  bestowed 
too  much  cost  upon  death,  and  by  their  great 
preparations  made  it  appear  more  fearful.  Better 
saith  he,  "qui  finem  vitae  extremum  inter  munera 
ponit  naturae."  It  is  as  natural  to  die,  as  to  be 
born ;  and  to  a  little  infant,  perhaps,  the  one  is  as 
painful  as  the  other.  He  that  dies  in  an  earnest 
pursuit,  is  like  one  that  is  wounded  in  hot  blood ; 
who,  for  the  time,  scarce  feels  the  hurt;  and 
therefore  a  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat 
that  is  good,  doth  avert  the  dolours  of  death: 
but  above  all,  believe  it,  the  sweetest  canticle  is 
"Nunc  dknittis;"*  when  a  man  hath  obtained 
worthy  ends  and  expectations.  Death  hath 
this  also ;  that  it  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame, 
and  extinguisheth  envy — "Extinctus  amabitur 
idem." 

OF  UNITY  IN  RELIGION. 

Religion  being  the  chief  band  of  human  society, 
it  is  a  happy  thing,  when  itself  is  well  contained 
within  the  true  band  of  unity.  The  quarrels  and 


In  allusion  to  the  song  of  Simeon,  Luke  it  29. 
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divisions  about  religion  were  evils  unknown  to 
the  heathen.  The  reason  was,  because  the 
religion  of  the  heathen  consisted  rather  in  rites 
and  ceremonies,  1jhan  in  any  constant  belief. 
For  you  may  imagine  what  kind  of  faith  theirs 
was,  when  the  chief  doctors  and  fathers  of  their 
church  were  the  poets.  But  the  true  God  hath 
this  attribute,  that  He  is  a  jealous  God;  and 
therefore  His  worship  and  religion  will  endure  no 
mixture  nor  partner.  We  shall  therefore  speak 
a  few  words  concerning  the  unity  of  the  Church : 
what  are  the  fruits  thereof;  what  are  the  bounds ; 
and  what  the  means. 

The  fruits  of  unity,  next  unto  the  well-pleasing 
of  God,  which  is  all  in  all,  are  two;  the  one 
towards  those  that  are  without  the  Church ;  the 
other  towards  those  that  are  within.  For  the 
former :  it  is  certain  that  heresies  and  schisms 
are  of  all  others  the  greatest  scandals ;  yea  more 
than  corruption  of  manners.  For  as  in  the 
natural  body,  a  wound,  or  solution  of  continuity, 
is  worse  than  a  corrupt  humour;  so  in  the 
spiritual.  So  that  nothing  doth  so  much  keep 
men  out  of  the  Church,  and  drive  men  out  of  the 
Church,  as  breach  of  unity :  and  therefore, 
whensoever  it  cometh  to  that  pass,  that  one 
saith,  "Ecce  in  deserto;"*  another  saith,  "Ecce 
in  penetralibus ; "  f  that  is,  when  some  men  seek 
Christ  in  the  conventicles  of  heretics,  and  others 
in  an  outward  face  of  a  church,  that  voice  had 
need  continually  to  sound  in  men's  ears,  "  Nolite 
exire,"  go  not  out.  The  doctor  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  propriety  of  whose  vocation  drew  him  to 
have  a  special  care  of  those  without,  saith  :  "  If 
an  heathen  %  come  in,  and  hear  you  speak  with 
several  tongues,  will  he  not  say  that  you  are 
mad?"  And  certainly  it  is  little  better  when 
atheists  and  profane  persons  do  hear  of  so  many 
discordant  and  contrary  opinions  in  religion ;  it 
doth  avert  them  from  the  Church,  and  maketh 
them  "to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  the  scorners."§ 
It  is  but  a  light  thing  to  be  vouched  in  so  serious 
a  manner,  but  yet  it  expresseth  well  the  defor 
mity  :  there  is  a  master  of  scoffing,  that  in  his 
catalogue  of  books  of  a  feigned  library  sets  down 
this  title  of  a  book,  "The  Morris-dance ||  of 
Heretics."  For  indeed  every  sect  of  them  hath 
a  diverse  posture  or  cringe  by  themselves,  which 
cannot  but  move  derision  in  worldlings  and  de 
praved  politicians,  who  are  apt  to  contemn  holy 
things. 

As  for  the  fruit  towards  those  that  are  within, 
it  is  peace ;  which  containeth  infinite  blessings : 
it  establisheth  faith;  it  kindleth  charity;  the 
outward  peace  of  the  Church  distilleth  into  peace 
of  conscience ;  and  it  turneth  the  labours  of  writ- 


*  "  Behold,  He  is  in  the  desert."— Matt.  xxiv.  26. 

t  "Behold,  He  is  in  the  secret  chambers."— Matt. 
xxiY.  26. 

!  1  Cor.  xiv.  23.  §  Ps.  i.  1. 

||  Or  Morisco  dance,  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Moors  of  Spain,  the  dancers  sometimes 
blackening  their  faces  to  resemble  Moors. 


ing  and  reading  of  controversies  into  treatises  of 
mortification  and  devotion. 

Concerning  the  bonds  of  unity ;  the  true  plac 
ing  of  them  importeth  exceedingly.  There  appear 
to  be  two  extremes.  For  to  certain  zealots  all 
speech  of  pacification  is  odious.  "Is  it  peace, 
Jehu?*  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace?  turn 
thee  behind  me."  Peace  is  not  the  matter,  but 
following  and  party.  Contrariwise,  certain  Lao- 
diceans,f  and  lukewarm  persons,  think  they  may 
accommodate  points  of  religion  by  middle- ways, 
and  taking  part  of  both,  and  witty  reconcile 
ments;  as  if  they  would  make  arbitrement  be 
tween  God  and  man.  Both  these  extremes  are 
to  be  avoided ;  which  will  be  done,  if  the  league 
of  Christians,  penned  by  our  Saviour  himself, 
were,  in  the  two  cross  clauses  thereof,  soundly 
and  plainly  expounded :  "He  that  is  not  with  us 
is  against  us :" %  and  again,  "He  that  is  not  against 
us  is  with  us : "  that  is,  if  the  points  fundamental, 
and  of  substance,  in  religion,  were  truly  discerned 
and  distinguished  from  points  not  merely  of  faith, 
but  of  opinion,  order,  or  good  intention.  This 
is  a  thing  may  seem  to  many  a  matter  trivial, 
and  done  already ;  but  if  it  were  done  less  parti 
ally,  it  would  be  embraced  more  generally. 

Of  this  I  may  give  only  this  advice,  according 
to  my  small  model.  Men  ought  to  take  heed  of 
rending  God's  Church  by  two  kinds  of  contro 
versies.  The  one  is,  when  the  matter  of  the 
point  controverted  is  too  small  and  light,  not 
worth  the  heat  and  strife  about  it,  kindled  only 
by  contradiction.  For,  as  it  is  noted  by  one  of 
the  Fathers,  Christ's  coat  indeed  had  no  seam; 
but  the  Church's  vesture  was  of  divers  colours : 
whereupon  he  saith,  "In  veste  varietas  sit,  scis- 
sura  non  sit;"  they  be  two  things,  unity  and 
uniformity.  The  other  is,  when  the  matter  of 
the  point  controverted  is  great ;  but  it  is  driven 
to  an  over-great  subtilty  and  obscurity ;  so  that 
it  becometh  a  thing  rather  ingenious  than  sub 
stantial.  A  man  that  is  of  judgment  and  under 
standing  shall  sometimes  hear  ignorant  men 
differ,  and  know  well  within  himself  that  those 
which  so  differ  mean  one  thing,  and  yet  they 
themselves  would  never  agree.  And  if  it  come 
so*  to  pass  in  that  distance  of  judgment  which  is 
between  man  and  man,  shall  we  not  think  that 
God  above,  that  knows  the  heart,  doth  not  dis 
cern  that  frail  men,  in  some  of  their  contradic 
tions,  intend  the  same  thing,  and  accepteth  of 
both?  The  nature  of  such  controversies  is  excel 
lently  expressed  by  St  Paul,  in  the  warning  and 
precept  that  he  giveth  concerning  the  same: 
"Devita  prof  anas  vocum  novitiates,  et  opposi- 
tiones  falsi  nominis  scientise."§  Men  create 
oppositions  which  are  not;  and  put  them  into 
new  terms  so  fixed,  as,  whereas  the  meaning 
ought  to  govern  the  term,  the  term  in  effect 
governeth  the  meaning.  There  be  also  two  false 


*  2  Kings  ix.  18. 
J  Matt.  xii.  30. 


t  Eev.  iii.  14 
§  1  Tim.  vi.  20. 
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peaces  or  unities:  the  one,  when  the  peace  is 
grounded  but  upon  an  implicit  ignorance ;  for  all 
colours  will  agree  in  the  dark :  the  other,  when 
it  is  pieced  up  upon  a  direct  admission  of  con 
traries  in  fundamental  points.  For  truth  and 
falsehood,  in  such  things,  are  like  the  iron  and 
clay  in  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image  ;*  they 
may  cleave,  but  they  will  not  incorporate. 

Concerning  the  means  of  procuring  unity :  men 
must  beware,  that  in  the  procuring  or  muniting 
of  religious  unity,  they  do  not  dissolve  and  deface 
the  laws  of  charity,  and  of  human  society.  There 
be  two  swords  amongst  Christians,  the  spiritual 
and  temporal ;  and  both  have  their  due  office  and 
place  in  the  maintenance  of  religion.  But  we 
may  not  take  up  the  third  sword,  which  is 
Mahomet's  sword,  or  like  unto  it;  that  is,  to 
propagate  religion  by  wars,  or  by  sanguinary 
persecutions  to  force  consciences ;  except  it  be  in 
cases  of  overt  scandal,  blasphemy,  or  inter 
mixture  of  practice  against  the  state ;  much  less 
to  nourish  seditions;  to  authorise  conspiracies 
and  rebellions;  to  put  the  sword  into  the 
people's  hands,  and  the  like,  tending  to  the  sub 
version  of  all  government,  which  is  the  ordinance 
of  God.  For  this  is  but  to  dash  the  first  table 
against  the  second;  and  so  to  consider  men  as 
Christians,  as  we  forget  that  they  axe  men. 
Lucretius  the  poet,  when  he  beheld  the  act  of 
Agamemnon,  that  could  endure  the  sacrificing  of 
his  own  daughter,  exclaimed : 

"  Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum." 

What  would  he  have  said  if  he  had  known  of  the 
massacre  in  France,  f  or  the  powder-treason  J 
sf  England?  He  would  have  been  seven  times 
more  epicure  and  atheist  than  he  was :  for  as  the 
temporal  sword  is  to  be  drawn  with  great  cir 
cumspection,  in  cases  of  religion ;  so  it  is  a  thing 
monstrous  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  common 
people.  Let  that  be  left  unto  the  Anabaptists 
and  other  furies.  It  was  great  blasphemy,  when 
the  devil  said,  "I  will  ascend,  and  be  like  the 
Highest;"  but  it  is  greater  blasphemy  to  per 
sonate  God,  and  bring  Him  in  saying,  "I  will 
descend,  and  be  like  the  prince  of  darkness." 
And  what  is  it  better  to  make  the  cause  of  religion 
to  descend  to  the  cruel  and  execrable  actions  of 
murdering  princes,  butchery  of  people,  and  sub 
version  of  states  and  governments?  Surely,  this 
is  to  bring  down  the  Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  the 
likeness  of  a  dove,  in  the  shape  of  a  vulture  or 
raven :  and  to  set,  out  of  the  bark  of  a  Christian 
Church,  a  flag  of  a  bark  of  pirates  and  assassins. 
Therefore  it  is  most  necessary,  that  the  Church 
by  doctrine  and  decree ;  princes  by  their  sword ; 
and  all  learnings,  both  Christian  and  moral,  as 
by  their  mercury  rod :  do  damn  and  send  to  hell 


*  Dan.  ii.  33,  41. 

t  The  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  on  St  Bartholo 
mew's  Day,  August  24, 1572,  when  about  60,000  persons 
perished. 

J  The  Gunpowder  Plot  of  1605. 


for  ever  those  facts  and  opinions,  tending  to  the 
support  of  the  same;  as  hath  been  already  in 
good  part  done.  Surely  in  counsels  concerning 
religion,  that  counsel  of  the  apostle  would  be 
prefixed;  "Ira  hominis  non  implet  justitiam 
Dei."*  And  it  was  a  notable  observation  of  a 
wise  father,  and  no  less  ingenuously  confessed; 
That  those  which  held  and  persuaded  pressure  of 
consciences,  were  commonly  interested  therein 
themselves  for  their  own  ends. 

OF  ADVERSITY. 

It  was  a  high  speech  of  Seneca,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  good  things  which 
belong  to  prosperity  are  to  be  wished,  but  the 
good  things  that  belong  to  adversity  are  to  be 
admired :  "  Bona  rerum  secundarum  optabilia, 
adversarum  mirabilia."  Certainly  if  miracles  be 
the  command  over  nature,  they  appear  most  in 
adversity.  It  is  yet  a  higher  speech  of  his  than 
the  other,  much  too  high  for  a  heathen,  It  is  true 
greatness  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of  a  man, 
and  the  security  of  a  God:  "Vere  magnum, 
habere  fragilitatem  hominis,  securitatem  Dei." 
This  would  have  done  better  in  poesy,  where 
transcendencies  are  more  allowed.  And  the 
poets  indeed  have  been  busy  with  it ;  for  it  is  in 
effect  the  thing  which  is  figured  in  that  strange 
fiction  of  the  ancient  poets,  which  seemeth  not 
to  be  without  mystery  ;  nay,  and  to  have  some 
approach  to  the  state  of  a  Christian  :  that  Her 
cules,  when  he  went  to  unbind  Prometheus,  by 
whom  human  nature  is  represented,  sailed  the 
length  of  the  great  ocean  in  an  earthen  pot  or 
pitcher;  lively  describing  Christian  resolution, 
that  saileth  in  the  frail  bark  of  the  flesh  through 
the  waves  of  the  world.  But  to  speak  in  a  mean : 
the  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance ;  the  virtue 
of  adversity  is  fortitude  ;  which  in  morals  is  the 
more  heroical  virtue.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  adversity  is  the  blessing 
of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater  benedic 
tion,  and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour. 
Yet,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to 
David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse-like 
airs  as  carols  :  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  laboured  more  in  describing  the  afflictions 
of  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity 
is  not  without  many  fears  and  distastes ;  and 
adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes. 
We  see  in  needleworks  and  embroideries,  it  is 
more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad 
and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and 
melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome  ground: 
judge  therefore  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by 
the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like 
precious  odours,  most  fragrant  when  they  are 
incensed  or  crushed ;  for  prosperity  doth  best  dis 
cover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue. 


*  "The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness 
of  God."— James  i.  20. 
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OF  PAEENTS  AND  CHILDKEN. 

The  joys  of  parents  are  secret ;  and  so  are  their 
griefs  and  fears  :  they  cannot  utter  the  one,  nor 
they  will  not  utter  the  other.  Children  sweeten 
labours ;  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter ; 
they  increase  the  cares  of  life,  but  they  mitigate 
the  remembrance  of  death.  The  perpetuity  by 
generation  is  common  to  beasts ;  but  memory, 
merit,  and  noble  works,  are  proper  to  men :  and 
surely  a  man  shall  see  the  noblest  works  and 
foundations  have  proceeded  from  childless  men  ; 
which  have  sought  to  express  the  images  of  their 
minds,  where  those  of  their  bodies  have  failed  : 
so  the  care  of  posterity  is  most  in  them  that  have 
no  posterity.  They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of 
their  houses,  are  most  indulgent  towards  their 
children ;  beholding  them  as  the  continuance, 
not  only  of  their  kind,  but  of  their  work ;  and  so 
both  children  and  creatures. 

The  difference  in  affection  of  parents  towards 
their  several  children  is  many  times  unequal ; 
and  sometimes  unworthy ;  especially  in  the 
mother ;  as  Solomon  saith,  "A  wise  son  rejoiceth 
the  father,  but  an  ungracious  son  shames  the 
mother."*  A  man  shall  see,  where  there  is  a 
house  full  of  children,  one  or  two  of  the  eldest 
respected,  and  the  youngest  made  wantons ;  f 
but  in  the  midst,  some  that  are  as  it  were  for 
gotten,  who  many  times  nevertheless  prove  the 
best.  The  illiberality  of  parents  in  allowance 
towards  their  children,  is  a  harmful  error ; 
makes  them  base ;  acquaints  them  with  shifts ; 
makes  them  sort  with  mean  company ;  and 
makes  them  surfeit  more  when  they  come  to 
plenty:  and  therefore  the  proof  is  best  when 
men  keep  their  authority  towards  their  children, 
but  not  their  purse.  Men  have  a  foolish  manner, 
both  parents,  and  schoolmasters,  and  servants, 
in  creating  and  breeding  an  emulation  between 
brothers,  during  childhood,  which  many  times 
sorteth  to  discord  when  they  are  men,  and  dis- 
turbeth  families.  The  Italians  make  little  differ 
ence  between  children  and  nephews,  or  near 
kinsfolks  ;  but  so  they  be  of  the  lump  they  care 
not,  though  they  pass  not  through  their  own 
body.  And,  to  say  truth,  in  nature  it  is  much 
a  like  matter ;  insomuch  that  we  see  a  nephew 
sometimes  resembleth  an  uncle,  or  a  kinsman, 
more  than  his  own  parent ;  as  the  blood  happens. 
Let  parents  choose  betimes  the  vocations  and 
courses  they  mean  their  children  should  take : 
for  then  they  are  most  flexible :  and  let  them 
not  too  much  apply  themselves  to  the  disposition 
of  their  children,  as  thinking  they  will  take  best 
to  that  which  they  have  most  mind  to.  It  is 
true,  that  if  the  affection  or  aptness  of  the 
children  be  extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to 
cross  it :  but  generally  the  precept  is  good, 
"Optimum  elige,  suave  et  facile  illud  faciet 
consuetudo."  Younger  brothers  are  commonly 


Prpv.  x.  1. 


t  Or  spoiled. 


fortunate,  but  seldom  or  never  where  the  elder 
are  disinherited. 


OF  MARKIAGE  AND  SINGLE  LIFE. 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children,  hath  given 
hostages  to  fortune ;  for  they  are  impediments 
to  great  enterprises,  either  of  virtue  or  mischief. 
Certainly  the  best  works  and  of  greatest  merit 
for  the  public,  have  proceeded  from  the  un 
married  or  childless  men :  which  both  in  affection 
and  means  have  married  and  endowed  the  public. 
Yet  it  were  great  reason,  that  those  that  have 
children  should  have  greatest  care  of  future 
times ;  unto  which  they  know  they  must  trans 
mit  their  dearest  pledges.  Some  there  are,  who 
though  they  lead  a  single  life,  yet  their  thoughts 
do  end  with  themselves,  and  account  future 
times  impertinences.  Nay,  there  are  some  other, 
that  account  wife  and  children  but  as  bills  of 
charges.  Nay  more,  there  are  some  foolish  rich 
covetous  men,  that  take  a  pride  in  having  no 
children  because  they  may  be  thought  so  much 
the  richer.  For  perhaps  they  have  heard  some 
talk,  Such  a  one  is  a  great  rich  man ;  and  another 
except  to  it,  Yea,  but  he  hath  a  great  charge  of 
children :  as  if  it  were  an  abatement  to  his  riches. 
But  the  most  ordinary  cause  of  a  single  life  is 
liberty ;  especially  in  certain  self-pleasing  and 
humorous  minds,  which  are  so  sensible  of  every 
restraint,  as  they  will  go  near  to  think  their 
girdles  and  garters  to  be  bonds  and  shackles. 
Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  masters, 
best  servants,  but  not  always  best  subjects  ;  for 
they  are  light  to  run  away ;  and  almost  all 
fugitives  are  of  that  condition.  A  single  life 
doth  well  with  churchmen :  for  charity  will 
hardly  water  the  ground,  where  it  must  first  fill 
a  pool.  It  is  indifferent  for  judges  and  magis 
trates  :  for  if  they  be  facile  and  corrupt,  you 
shall  have  a  servant  five  times  worse  than  a  wife. 
For  soldiers,  I  find  the  generals  commonly,  in 
their  hortatives,  put  men  in  mind  of  their  wives 
and  children.  And  I  think  the  despising  of 
marriage  amongst  the  Turks  maketh  the  vulgar 
soldiers  more  base.  Certainly,  wife  and  children 
are  a  kind  of  discipline  of  humanity ;  and  single 
men,  though  they  be  many  times  more  charitable, 
because  their  means  are  less  exhaust;  yet,  on 
the  other  side,  they  are  more  cruel  and  hard 
hearted,  good  to  make  severe  inquisitors,  because 
their  tenderness  is  not  so  oft  called  upon.  Grave 
natures,  led  by  custom,  and  therefore  constant, 
are  commonly  loving  husbands  :  as  was  said  of 
Ulysses,  "  Vetulam  suam  prsetulit  immortalitati. " 
Chaste  women  are  often  proud  and  froward,  as 
presuming  upon  the  merit  of  their  chastity.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  bonds,  both  of  chastity  and 
obedience,  in  the  wife,  if  she  think  her  husband 
wise ;  which  she  will  never  do  if  she  find  him 
jealous.  Wives  are  young  men's  mistresses ; 
companions  for  middle  age ;  and  old  men's 
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nurses.  So  as  a  man  may  have  a  quarrel*  to 
marry  when  he  will.  But  yet  he  was  reputed 
one  of  the  wise  men,  that  made  answer  to  the 
question,  when  a  man  should  marry  ?  "A  young 
man  not  yet,  an  elder  man  not  at  all."  It  is 
often  seen  that  bad  husbands  have  very  good 
wives ;  whether  it  be,  that  it  raiseth  the  price  of 
their  husband's  kindness  when  it  comes ;  or  that 
the  wives  take  a  pride  in  their  patience.  But 
this  never  fails  if  the  bad  husbands  were  of  their 
own  choosing,  against  their  friends'  consent ;  for 
then  they  will  be  sure  to  make  good  their  own 
folly. 

OF  ENVY. 

There  be  none  of  the  affections  which  have 
been  noted  to  fascinate  or  bewitch,  but  love  and 
envy.  They  both  have  vehement  wishes ;  they 
frame  themselves  readily  into  imaginations  and 
suggestions  :  and  they  come  easily  into  the  eye  ; 
especially  upon  the  presence  of  the  objects ; 
which  are  the  points  that  conduce  to  fascination, 
if  any  such  thing  there  be.  We  see  likewise, 
the  Scripture  calleth  envy  an  evil  eye  :  and  the 
astrologers  call  the  evil  influences  of  the  stars, 
evil  aspects ;  so  that  still  there  seemeth  to  be 
acknowledged  in  the  act  of  envy,  an  ejaculation, 
or  irradiation  of  the  eye.  Nay,  some  have  been 
so  curious,  as  to  note,  that  the  times  when  the 
stroke  or  percussion  of  an  envious  eye  doth  most 
hurt,  are,  when  the  party  envied  is  beheld  in 
glory  or  triumph ;  for  that  sets  an  edge  upon 
envy  :  and,  besides,  at  such  times,  the  spirits  of 
the  person  envied  do  come  forth  most  into  the 
outward  parts,  and  so  meet  the  blow. 

But  leaving  these  curiosities,  though  not  un 
worthy  to  be  thought  on  in  fit  pl?ce,  we  will 
handle  what  persons  are  apt  to  envy  others : 
what  persons  are  most  subject  to  be  envied  them 
selves  ;  and  what  is  the  difference  between  public 
and  private  envy. 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself,  ever 
envieth  virtue  in  others.  For  men's  minds  will 
either  feed  upon  their  own  good,  or  upon  others' 
evil ;  and  who  wanteth  the  one,  will  prey  upon 
the  other :  and  whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to 
another's  virtue,  will  seek  to  come  at  even  hand 
by  depressing  another's  fortune. 

A  man  that  is  busy  and  inquisitive,  is  com 
monly  envious :  for  to  know  much  of  other  men's 
matters  cannot  be,  because  all  that  ado  may  con 
cern  his  own  estate :  therefore  it  must  needs  be, 
that  he  taketh  a  kind  of  play-pleasure  in  looking 
upon  the  fortunes  of  others ;  neither  can  he  that 
mindeth  but  his  own  business  find  much  matter 
for  envy.  For  envy  is  a  gadding  passion,  and 
walketh  the  streets,  and  doth  not  keep  home; 
"Non  est  curiosus,  quin  idem' sit  malevolus." 

Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  envious  to 
wards  new  men  when  they  rise :  for  the  distance 
is  altered :  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye,  that 
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when  others  come  on,  they  think  themselves  go 
back. 

Deformed  persons  and  eunuchs,  and  old  men 
and  bastards,  are  envious:  for  he  that  cannot 
possibly  mend  his  own  case,  will  do  what  he  can 
to  impair  another's;  except  these  defects  light 
upon  a  very  brave  and  heroical  nature,  which, 
thinketh  to  make  his  natural  wants  part  of  his 
honour ;  in  that  it  should  be  said,  that  an  eunuch 
or  a  lame  man  did  such  great  matters;  affecting 
the  honour  of  a  miracle ;  as  it  was  in  Narses  the 
eunuch,  and  Agesilaus  and  Tamerlane,*  that  were 
lame  men. 

The  same  is  the  case  of  men  that  rise  after 
calamities  and  misfortunes ;  for  they  are  as  men 
fallen  out  of  the  times ;  and  think  other  men's 
harms  a  redemption  of  their  own  sufferings. 

They  that  desire  to  excel  in  too  many  matters, 
out  of  levity  and  vain-glory,  are  ever  envious,  for 
they  cannot  want  work ;  it  being  impossible  but 
many,  in  some  one  of  those  things,  should  sur 
pass  them.  Which  was  the  character  of  Adrian 
the  emperor,  that  mortally  envied  poets,  and 
painters,  and  artificers,  in  works  wherein  he  had 
a  vein  to  excel. 

Lastly,  near  kinsfolks,  and  fellows  in  office, 
and  those  that  have  been  bred  together,  are  more 
apt  to  envy  their  equals  when  they  are  raised. 
For  it  doth  upbraid  unto  them  their  own  fortunes, 
and  pointeth  at  them,  and  cometh  oftener  in  their 
remembrance,  and  incurreth  likewise  more  into 
the  note  of  others;  and  envy  ever  redoubleth 
from  speech  and  fame.  Cain's  envy  was  the 
more  vile  and  malignant  towards  his  brother 
Abel,  because,  when  his  sacrifice  was  better  ac 
cepted,  there  was  nobody  to  look  on.  Thus 
much  for  those  that  are  apt  to  envy. 

Concerning  those  that  are  more  or  less  subject 
to  envy :  First,  persons  of  eminent  virtue,  when 
they  are  advanced,  are  less  envied.  For  their 
fortune  seemeth  but  due  unto  them ;  and  no  man 
envieth  the  payment  of  a  debt,  but  rewards,  and 
liberality  rather.  Again  envy  is  ever  joined  with 
the  comparing  of  a  man's  self;  and  where  there 
is  no  comparison,  no  envy ;  and  therefore  kings 
are  not  envied  but  by  kings.  Nevertheless  it  is 
to  be  noted,  that  unworthy  persons  are  most 
envied  at  their  first  coming  in,  and  afterwards 
overcome  it  better ;  whereas  contrariwise,  persons 
of  worth  and  merit  are  most  envied  when  their 
fortune  continueth  long.  For  by  that  time,  though 
their  virtue  be  the  same,  yet  it  hath  not  the  same 
lustre ;  for  fresh  men  grow  up  that  darken  it. 

Persons  of  noble  blood  are  less  envied  in  their 
rising;  for  it  seemeth  but  right  done  to  their 
birth :  besides,  there  seemeth  not  much  added  to 
their  fortune :  and  envy  is  as  the  sun-beams,  that 
beat  hotter  upon  a  bank  or  steep  rising  ground 
than  upon  a  flat.  And  for  the  same  reason,  those 

*  Tamerlane  or  Timour,  Emperor  of  Samareand, 
who  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  1405, 
when  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  China. 
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that  are  advanced  by  degrees,  are  less  envied 
than  those  that  are  advanced  suddenly,  and  per 
saltum. 

Those  that  have  joined  with  their  honour, 
great  travels,  cares,  or  perils,  are  less  subject  to  : 
envy :  for  men  think  that  they  earn  their  honours 
hardly,  and  pity  them  sometimes ;  and  pity  ever 
healeth  envy :  wherefore  you  shall  observe,  that 
the  more  deep  and  sober  sort  of  politic  persons, 
in  their  greatness,  are  ever  bemoaning  themselves 
what  a  life  they  lead,  chanting  a  • "  Quanta  pati- 
mur:"  not  that  they  feel  it  so,  but  only  to  abate 
the  edge  of  envy.  But  this  is  to  be  understood 
of  business  that  is  laid  upon  men,  and  not  such 
as  they  call  unto  themselves:  for  nothing  in- 
creaseth  envy  more,  than  an  unnecessary  and 
ambitious  engrossing  of  business :  and  nothing 
doth  extinguish  envy  more,  than  for  a  great 
person  to  preserve  all  other  inferior  officers  in 
their  full  rights  and  pre-eminences  of  their 
places:  for  by  that  means  there  be  so  many 
screens  between  him  and  envy. 

Above  all,  those  are  most  subject  to  envy, 
which  carry  the  greatness  of  their  fortunes  in  an 
insolent  and  proud  manner:  being  never  well 
but  while  they  are  showing  how  great  they  are, 
either  by  outward  pomp,  or  by  triumphing  over 
all  opposition  or  competition ;  whereas  wise  men 
will  rather  do  sacrifice  to  envy,  in  suffering  them 
selves  sometimes  of  purpose  to  be  crossed  and 
overborne  in  things  that  do  not  much  concern 
them.  Notwithstanding,  so  much  is  true :  that 
the  carriage  of  greatness  in  a  plain  and  open 
manner,  so  it  be  without  arrogancy  and  vain 
glory,  doth  draw  less  envy,  than  if  it  be  in  a 
more  crafty  and  cunning  fashion.  For  in  that 
course  a  man  doth  but  disavow  fortune,  and 
seemeth  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  want  in 
worth,  and  doth  but  teach  others  to  envy 
him. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  this  part;  as  we  said  in 
the  beginning,  that  the  act  of  envy  had  some 
what  in  it  of  witchcraft,  so  there  is  no  other  cure 
of  envy,  but  the  cure  of  witchcraft :  and  that  is, 
to  remove  the  lot,  as  they  call  it,  and  lay  it  upon 
another.  For  which  purpose,  the  wiser  sort  of 
great  persons  bring  in  ever  upon  the  stage  some 
body  upon  whom  to  derive  the  envy  that  would 
come  upon  themselves :  sometimes  upon  ministers 
and  servants,  sometimes  upon  colleagues  and 
associates,  and  the  like :  and  for  that  turn,  there 
are  never  wanting  some  persons  of  violent  and 
undertaking  natures,  who,  so  they  may  have 
power  and  business,  will  take  it  at  any  cost 

Now  to  speak  of  public  envy.  There  is  yet 
some  good  in  public  envy,  whereas  in  private 
there  is  none.  For  public  envy  is  an  ostracism, 
that  eclipseth  men  when  they  grow  too  great: 
and  therefore  it  is  a  bridle  also  to  great  ones,  to 
keep  them  within  bounds. 

This  envy,  being  in  the  Latin  word  invidia, 
goeth  in  the  modern  languages  by  the  name  of 
discontent ;  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  handling 


sedition.  It  is  a  disease  in  a  state  like  to  infec 
tion  :  for  as  infection  spreadeth  upon  that  which 
is  sound,  and  tainteth  it ;  so  when  envy  is  gotten 
once  into  a  state,  it  traduceth  even  the  best 
actions  thereof,  and  turneth  them  into  an  ill 
odour ;  and  therefore  there  is  little  won  by  inter 
mingling  of  plausible  actions :  for  that  doth 
argue  but  a  weakness  and  fear  of  envy,  which 
hurteth  so  much  the  more ;  as  it  is  likewise  usual 
in  infections,  which  if  you  fear  them,  you  call 
them  upon  you. 

This  public  envy  seemeth  to  beat  chiefly  upon 
principal  officers 'or  ministers,  rather  than  upon 
kings  and  estates  themselves.  But  this  is  a  sure 
rule,  that  if  the  envy  upon  the  minister  be  great, 
when  the  cause  of  it  in  him  is  small ;  or  if  the 
envy  be  general  in  a  manner  upon  all  the  minis 
ters  of  an  estate,  then  the  envy,  though  hidden, 
is  truly  upon  the  estate  itself.  And  so  much  of 
public  envy  or  discontentment,  and  the  difference 
thereof  from  private  envy,  which  was  handled  iii 
the  first  place. 

We  will  add  this  in  general  touching  the 
affection  of  envy  :  that  of  all  other  affections  it 
is  the  most  importune  and  continual ;  for  of 
other  affections  there  is  occasion  given  but  now 
and  then;  and  therefore  it  is  well  said,  "Invidia 
festos  dies  non  agit : "  for  it  is  ever  working  upon 
some  other.  And  it  is  also  noted,  that  love  and 
envy  do  make  a  man  pine,  which  other  affections 
do  not,  because  they  are  not  so  continual. 

It  is  also  the  vilest  affection,  and  the  most 
depraved;  for  which  cause  it  is  the  proper 
attribute  of  the  devil,  who  is  called  "the  envious 
man,  that  soweth  tares  among  the  wheat  by 
night : "  *  as  it  always  cometh  to  pass,  that  envy 
worketh  subtilely,  and  in  the  dark ;  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  good  things,  such  as  is  the  wheat. 

OF  LOVE. 

The  stage  is  more  beholden  to  love,  than  the 
life  of  man.  For  as  to  the  stage,  love  is  ever  a 
matter  of  comedies,  and  now  and  then  of  trage 
dies;  but  in  life  it  doth  much  mischief,  some 
times  like  a  siren,  sometimes  like  a  fury.  You 
may  observe,  that  amongst  all  the  great  and 
worthy  persons,  whereof  the  memory  remaineth, 
either  ancient  or  recent,  there  is  not  one  that 
hath  been  transported  to  the  mad  degree  of  love ; 
which  shows,  that  great  spirits  and  great  business 
do  keep  out  this  weak  passion.  You  must  except 
nevertheless  Marcus  Antonius  the  half  partner 
of  the  empire  of  Rome,  and  Appius  Claudius  the 
decemvir  and  lawgiver ;  whereof  the  former  was 
indeed  a  voluptuous  man  and  inordinate ;  but 
the  latter  was  an  austere  and  wise  man :  and 
therefore  it  seems,  though  rarely,  that  love  can 
find  entrance,  not  only  into  an  open  heart,  but 
also  into  a  heart  well  fortified,  if  watch  be  not  well 
kept.  It  is  a •  poor  saying  of  Epicurus;  "Satis 

«  See  Matt.  xiii.  25. 
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magnum  alter  alter!  theatrum  sumus:"  as  if 
man,  made  for  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  and 
all  noble  objects,  should  do  nothing  but  kneel 
before  a  little  idol,  and  make  himself  subject, 
though  not  of  the  mouth,  as  beasts  are,  yet  of 
the  eye,  which  was  given  him  for  higher  purposes. 
It  is  a  strange  thing  to  note  the  excess  of  this 
passion ;  and  how  it  braves  the  nature  and  value 
of  things  by  this,  that  the  speaking  in  a  perpet 
ual  hyperbole  is  comely  in  nothing  but  in  love. 
Neither  is  it  merely  in  the  phrase ;  for  whereas  it 
hath  been  well  said,  that  the  arch  flatterer,  with 
whom  all  the  petty  flatterers  have  intelligence, 
is  a  man's  self;  certainly  the  lover  is  more.  For 
there  was  never  proud  man  thought  so  absurdly 
well  of  himself  as  the  lover  doth  of  the  person 
loved ;  and  therefore  it  was  well  said,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  love,  and  to  be  wise.  Neither 
doth  this  weakness  ap'pear  to  others  only,  and 
not  to  the  party  loved,  but  to  the  loved  most  of 
all;  except  the  love  be  reciprocal.  For  it  is  a  true 
rule,  that  love  is  ever  rewarded  either  with  the 
reciprocal,  or  with  an  inward  and  secret  con 
tempt  :  by  how  much  the  more  men  ought  to 
beware  of  this  passion,  which  loseth  not  only 
other  things,  but  itself.  As  for  the  other  losses, 
the  poet's  relation  doth  well  figure  them ;  that  he 
that  preferred  Helena,  quitted  the  gifts  of  Juno 
and  Pallas  :  for  whosoever  esteemeth  too  much 
of  amorous  affection,  quitteth  both  riches  and 
wisdom.  This  passion  hath  its  floods  in  the 
very  times  of  weakness,  which  are  great  prosper 
ity,  and  great  adversity :  though  this  latter  hath 
been  less  observed:  which  both  times  kindle 
love,  and  make  it  more  fervent,  and  therefore, 
show  it  to  be  the  child  of  folly.  They  do  best, 
who,  if  they  cannot  but  admit  love,  yet  make  it 
keep  quarter;  and  sever  it  wholly  from  their 
serious  affairs  and  actions  of  life  :  for  if  it  check 
once  with  business,  it  troubleth  men's  fortunes,  j 
and  maketh  men  that  they  can  no  ways  be  true 
to  their  own  ends.  I  know  not  how,  but  martial 
men  are  given  to  love  :  I  think  it  is,  but  as  they 
are  given  to  wine ;  for  perils  commonly  ask  to 
be  paid  in  pleasures.  There  is  in  man's  nature 
a  secret  inclination  and  motion  towards  love  of 
others,  which,  if  it  be  not  spent  upon  some  one  or 
a  few,  doth  naturally  spread  itself  towards  many, 
and  maketh  men  to  become  humane  and  charit 
able  ;  as  it  is  seen  sometimes  in  friars.  Nuptial 
love  maketh  mankind ;  friendly  love  perfecteth 
it ;  but  wanton  love  corrupteth  and  embaseth  it. 

OF  BOLDNESS. 

It  is  a  trivial  grammar-school  text,  but  yet 
worthy  a  wise  man's  consideration.  Question 
was  asked  of  Demosthenes,  what  was  the  chief 
part  of  an  orator  ?  He  answered,  Action.  What 
next? — Action.  What  next  again? — Action. 
He  said  it  that  knew  it  best ;  and  had  by  nature 
himself  no  advantage  in  that  he  commended.  A 
strange  thing,  that  that  part  of  an  orator,  which 


is  but  superficial,  and  rather  the  virtue  of  a 
player,  should  be  placed  so  high  above  those 
other  noble  parts  of  invention,  elocution,  and 
the  rest :  nay,  almost  alone,  as  if  it  were  all  in 
all.  But  the  reason  is  plain.  ,  There  is  in  human 
nature,  generally,  more  of  the  fool  than  of  the 
wise  ;  and  therefore  those  faculties  by  which  the 
foolish  part  of  men's  minds  is  taken,  are  most 
potent.  Wonderful  like  is  the  case  of  boldness 
in  civil  business ;  what  first  ?— Boldness.  What 
second  and  third  ?— Boldness.  And  yet  boldness 
is  a  child  of  ignorance  and  baseness,  far  inferior 
to  other  parts.  But  nevertheless  it  doth  fasci 
nate,  and  bind  hand  and  foot  those  that  are 
either  shallow  in  judgment  or  weak  in  courage, 
which  are  the  greatest  part ;  yea,  and  prevaileth 
with  wise  men  at  weak  times :  therefore  we  see 
it  hath  done  wonders  in  popular  states,  but  with 
senates  and  princes  less;  and  more  ever  upon 
the  first  entrance  of  bold  persons  into  action, 
than  soon  after ;  for  boldness  is  an  ill  keeper  of 
promise.  Surely,  as  there  are  mountebanks  for 
the  natural  body,  so  there  are  mountebanks  for 
the  politic  body:  men  that  undertake  great 
cures,  and  perhaps  have  been  lucky  in  two  or 
three  experiments,  but  want  the  grounds  of 
science,  and  therefore  cannot  hold  out:  nay, 
you  shall  see  a  bold  fellow  many  times  do 
Mahomet's  miracle.  Mahomet  made  the  people 
believe  that  he  would  call  a  hill  to  him,  and 
from  the  top  of  it  offer  up  prayers  for  the 
observers  of  his  law.  The  people  assembled: 
Mahomet  called  the  hill  to  come  to  him  again 
and  again ;  and  when  the  hill  stood  still  he  was 
never  a  whit  abashed,  but  said,  "If  the  hill  will 
not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  will  go  to  the 
hill."  So  these  men,  when  they  have  promised 
great  matters,  and  failed  most  shamefully,  yet,  if 
they  have  the  perfection  of  boldness,  they  will 
but  slight  it  over,  and  make  a  turn,  and  no  more 
ado.  Certainly  to  men  of  great  judgment  bold 
persons  are  a  sport  to  behold ;  nay,  and  to  the 
vulgar  also  boldness  hath  somewhat  of  the  ridicul 
ous  :  for  if  absurdity  be  the  subject  of  laughter, 
doubt  you  not  but  great  boldness  is  seldom  with 
out  some  absurdity:  especially  it  is  a  sport  to 
see  when  a  bold  fellow  is  out  of  countenance,  for 
that  puts  his  face  into  a  most  shrunken  and 
wooden  posture,  as  needs  it  must ;  for  in  bash- 
fulness  the  spirits  do  a  little  go  and  come ;  but 
with  bold  men,  upon  like  occasion,  they  stand 
at  a  stay ;  like  a  stale  at  chess,  where  it  is  no 
mate,  but  yet  the  game  cannot  stir:  but  this 
last  were  fitter  for  a  satire  than  for  a  serious 
observation.  This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  that 
boldness  is  ever  blind ;  for  it  seeth  not  dangers 
and  inconveniences :  therefore  it  is  ill  in  counsel, 
good  in  execution :  so  that  the  right  use  of  bold 
persons  is,  that  they  never  command  in  chief, 
but  be  seconds,  and  under  the  direction  of  others. 
For  in  counsel  it  is  good  to  see  dangers ;  and  in 
execution  not  to  see  them,  except  they  be  very 
great 
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OP  GOODNESS,  AND  GOODNESS  OF 
NATURE. 

I  take  goodness  in  this  sense,  the  affecting  of 
the  weal  of  men,  which  is  that  the  Grecians  call 
philanthropic!,;  and  the  word  humanity,  as  it  is 
used,  is  a  little  too  light  to  express  it.  Good 
ness  I  call  the  habit,  and  goodness  of  nature  the 
inclination.  This,  of  all  virtues  and  dignities  of 
the  mind,  is  the  greatest,  being  the  character  of 
the  Deity ;  and  without  it  man  is  a  busy,  mis 
chievous,  wretched  thing,  no  better  than  a  kind 
of  vermin.  Goodness  answers  to  the  theological 
virtue  charity,  and  admits  no  excess  but  error. 
The  desire  of  power  in  excess  caused  the  angels 
to  fall ;  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  excess  caused 
man  to  fall :  but  in  charity  there  is  no  excess, 
neither  can  angel  or  man  come  iu  danger  by  it. 
The  inclination  to  goodness  is  imprinted  deeply 
in  the  nature  of  man ;  insomuch,  that  if  it  issue 
not  towards  men,  it  will  take  unto  other  living 
creatures;  as  it  is  seen  in  the  Turks,  a  cruel 
people,  who  nevertheless  are  kind  to  beasts,  and 
give  alms  to  dogs  and  birds :  insomuch,  as  Bus- 
bechius  reporteth,  a  Christian  boy  in  Constanti 
nople  had  like  to  have  been  stoned,  for  gagging, 
in  a  waggishness,  a  long-billed  fowl.  Errors, 
indeed,  in  this  virtue  of  goodness  or  charity  may 
be  committed.  The  Italians  have  an  ungracious 
proverb ;  "  Tanto  buon  che  val  niente ;"  So  good 
that  he  is  good  for  nothing.  And  one  of  the 
doctors  of  Italy,  Nicholas  Machiavel,*  had  the 
confidence  to  put  in  writing,  almost  in  plain 
terms,  that  the  Christian  faith  had  given  up 
good  men  in  prey  to  those  that  are  tyrannical 
and  unjust:  which  he  spake,  because  indeed 
there  was  never  law,  or  sect,  or  opinion,  did  so 
much  magnify  goodness  as  the  Christian  religion 
doth:  therefore,  to  avoid  the  scandal  and  the 
danger  both,  it  is  good  to  take  knowledge  of  the 
errors  of  a  habit  so  excellent.  Seek  the  good 
of  other  men,  but  be  not  in  bondage  to  their 
faces  or  fancies :  for  that  is  but  facility  or  soft 
ness  which  taketh  an  honest  mind  prisoner. 
Neither  give  thou  JSsop's  cock  a  gem,  who  would 
be  better  pleased  and  happier  if  he  had  a  barley 
corn.  The  example  of  God  teacheth  the  lesson 
truly ;  "He  sendeth  His  rain,  and  maketh  His 
sun  to  shine  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust ;"  f  but 
He  doth  not  rain  wealth,  nor  shine  honour  and 
virtues  upon  men  equally :  common  benefits  are 
to  be  communicated  with  all,  but  peculiar  bene 
fits  with  choice.  And  beware,  how  in  making 
the  portraiture,  thou  breakest  the  pattern:  for 
divinity  maketh  the  love  of  ourselves  the  pattern, 
the  love  of  our  neighbours  but  the  portraiture : 
"Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and 
follow  me."  %  But  sell  not  all  thou  hast,  except 

*  Nicolo    Machiavelli,    the    Florentine    statesman, 
author  of  "Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of  Livy," 
and  "  II  Principe"  ("  The  Prince  ").    He  died  in  1527* 
in  great  poverty. 
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thou  come  and  follow  me ;  that  is,  except  thou 
have  a  vocation,  wherein  thou  mayest  do  as 
much  good  with  little  means  as  with  great :  for 
otherwise,  in  feeding  the  streams  thou  driest  the 
fountain.  Neither  is  there  only  a  habit  of  good 
ness  directed  by  right  reason;  but  there  is  in 
some  men,  even  in  nature,  a  disposition  towards 
it ;  as  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  natural  malig 
nity.  For  there  be  that  in  their  nature  do  not 
affect  the  good  of  others.  The  lighter  sort  of 
malignity  turneth  but  to  a  crossness,  or  froward- 
ness,  or  aptness  to  oppose,  or  difficileness,  or  the 
like,  but  the  deeper  sort  to  envy  and  mere  mis 
chief.  Such  men,  in  other  men's  calamities,  are, 
as  it  were,  in  season,  and  are  ever  on  the  loading 
part :  not  so  good  as  the  dogs  that  licked  Laza 
rus'  sores,*  but  like  flies  that  are  still  buzzing 
upon  anything  that  is  raw;  misanthropi,  that 
make  it  their  practice  to  bring  men  to  the  bough, 
and  yet  have  never  a  tree  for  the  purpose  in 
their  gardens,  as  Timon  had.  Such  dispositions 
are  the  very  errors  of  human  nature,  and  yet 
they  are  the  fittest  timber  to  make  great  politics 
of;  like  to  knee-timber,  that  is  good  for  ships 
that  are  ordained  to  be  tossed,  but  not  for  build- . 
ing  houses  that  shall  stand  firm.  The  parts  and 
signs  of  goodness  are  many.  If  a  man  be  graci 
ous  and  courteous  to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no 
island  cut  off  from  other  lands,  but  a  continent 
that  joins  to  them.  If  he  be  compassionate 
towards  the  afflictions  of  others,  it  shows  that 
his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  wounded 
itself  when  it  gives  the  balm.  If  he  easily 
pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  shows  that  his 
mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so  that  he  can 
not  be  shot.  If  he  be  thankful  for  small  bene 
fits,  it  shows  that  he  weighs  men's  minds,  and 
not  their  trash.  But  above  all,  if  he  have  St 
Paul's  perfection,  that  he  would  wish  to  be  an 
anathema  from  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  his 
brethren,  it  shows  much  of  a  divine,  nature,  and 
a  kind  of  conformity  with  Christ  himself. 

OF  ATHEISM. 

I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the 
Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  f  and  the  Alcoran,  than 
that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind. 
And  therefore  God  never  wrought  miracle  to 
convince  atheism,  because  His  ordinary  works 
convince  it.  It  is  true,  that  a  little  philosophy 
inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism ;  but  depth  iu 
philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  re 
ligion  :  for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon 
second  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest 
in  them,  and  go  no  farther ;  but  when  it  behold- 
eth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked 
together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and 
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Deity.  Nay,  even  that  school  which  is  most 
accused  of  atheism,  doth  most  demonstrate  re 
ligion;  that  is,  the  school  of  Leucippus,  and 
Democritus,  and  Epicurus.  For  it  is  a  thousand 
times  more  credible,  that  four  mutable  ele 
ments,  and  one  immutable  fifth  essence  duly  and 
eternally  placed,  need  no  God;  than  that  an 
army  of  infinite  small  portions,  or  seeds  unplaced, 
should  have  produced  this  order  and  beauty 
without  a  divine  marshal.  The  Scripture  saith, 
"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no 
God : "  *  it  is  not  said,  "  The  fool  hath  thought  in 
•his  heart."  So  as  he  rather  saith  it  by  rote  to 
himself,  as  that  he  would  have,  than  that  he  can 
thoroughly  believe  it,  or  be  persuaded  of  it.  For 
none  deny  there  is  a  God,  but  those  for  whom  it 
maketh  that  there  were  no  God.  It  appeareth  in 
nothing  more,  that  atheism  is  rather  in  the  lip 
than  in  the  heart  of  man,  than  by  this ;  that 
atheists  will  ever  be  talking  of  that  their  opinion, 
as  if  they  fainted  in  it  within  themselves,  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  strengthened  by  the  consent 
of  others:  nay  more,  you  shall  have  atheists 
strive  to  get  disciples,  as  it  fareth  with  other 
sects :  and,  which  is  most  of  all,  you  shall  have 
of  them  that  will  suffer  for  atheism,  and  not  re 
cant  ;  whereas  if  they  did  truly  think  that  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  God,  why  should  they 
trouble  themselves?  Epicurus  is  charged,  that 
he  did  not  dissemble,  for  his  credit's  sake,  when 
he  affirmed  there  were  blessed  natures,  but  such 
as  enjoyed  themselves  without  having  respect  to 
the  government  of  the  world.  Wherein  they 
say  he  did  temporise,  though  in  secret  he  thought 
there  was  no  God.  But  certainly  he  is  traduced ; 
for  his  words  are  noble  and  divine :  "  Non  deos 
vulgi  negare  profanum  ;  sed  vulgi  opiniones  diis 
applicare  profanum."  Plato  could  have  said  no 
more.  And  although  he  had  the  confidence  to 
deny  the  administration,  he  had  not  the  power 
to  deny  the  nature.  The  Indians  of  the  west 
have  names  for  their  particular  gods,  though 
they  have  no  name  for  God ;  as  if  the  heathens 
should  have  had  the  names  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
Mars,  etc.,  but  not  the  word  Deus :  which  shows, 
that  even  those  barbarous  people  have  the 
notion,  though  they  have  not  the  latitude  and 
extent  of  it.  So  that  against  atheists  the  very 
savages  take  part  with  the  very  subtilest  philoso 
phers.  The  contemplative  atheist  is  rare ;  a 
Diagoras,  a  Bion,  a  Lucian  perhaps,  and  some 
others ;  and  yet  they  seem  to  be  more  than  they 
are ;  for  that  all  that  impugn  a  received  religion, 
or  superstition,  are  by  the  adverse  part  branded 
with  the  name  of  atheists.  But  the  great  athe 
ists  indeed  are  hypocrites ;  which  are  ever  hand 
ling  holy  things,  but  without  feeling ;  so  as  they 
must  needs  be  cauterised  in  the  end.  The  causes 
of  atheism  are :  divisions  in  religion,  if  they  be 
many ;  for  any  one  main  division  addeth  zeal  to 
both  sides ;  but  many  divisions  introduce  athe- 
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ism.  Another  is,  scandal  of  priests ;  when  it  is 
come  to  that  which  St  Bernard  saith,  "  Non  est 
am  dicere,  ut  populus,  sic  sacerdos:  quia  nee 
sic  populus,  ut  sacerdos."  A  third  is,  custom  of 
profane  scoffing  in  holy  matters,  which  doth  by 
little  and  little  deface  the  reverence  of  religion. 
And  lastly,  learned  times,  especially  with  peace 
and  prosperity,  for  troubles  and  adversities  do 
more  bow  men's  minds  to  religion.  They  that 
deny  a  God  destroy  man's  nobility,  for  certainly 
man  is  of  kin  to  the  beasts  by  his  body ;  and  if  he 
be  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his  spirit,  he  is  a  base 
and  ignoble  creature.  It  destroys  likewise  mag 
nanimity,  and  the  raising  of  human  nature :  for 
take  an  example  of  a  dog,  and  mark  what  a 
generosity  and  courage  he  will  put  on,  when  he 
finds  himself  maintained  by  a  man,  who  to  him 
is  instead  of  a  God,  or  melior  natura:  which 
courage  is  manifestly  such,  as  that  creature, 
without  that  confidence  of  a  better  nature  than 
his  own  could  never  attain.  So  man,  when  he 
resteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  divine  protec 
tion  and  favour,  gathereth  a  force  and  faith, 
which  human  nature  in  itself  could  not  obtain  ; 
therefore,  as  atheism  is  in  all  respects  hateful,  so 
in  this,  that  it  depriveth  human  nature  of  the 
means  to  exalt  itself  above  human  frailty.  As  it 
is  in  particular  persons,  so  it  is  in  nations  ;  never 
was  there  such  a  state  for  magnanimity  as  Rome ; 
of  this  state  hear  what  Cicero  saith :  "  Quam 
volumus,  licet,  patres  conscripti,  nos  amemus, 
tamen  nee  numero  Hispanos,  nee  robore  Gallos, 
nee  callidate  Pcenos,  nee  artibus  Graecos,  nee 
denique  hoc  ipso  hujus  gentis  et  terree  domestico 
nativoque  sensu  Italos  ipsos  et  Latinos ;  sed  pie- 
tate,  ac  religione,  atque  hac  una  sapientia,  quod 
deorum  immortalium  numine  omnia  regi  guber- 
narique  perspeximus,  omnes  gentes  nationesque 
superavimus." 

OF  SUPERSTITION. 

It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all 
than  such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  Him,  for 
the  one  is  unbelief,  the  other  is  contumely,  and 
certainly  superstition  is  the  reproach  of  the 
Deity.  Plutarch  saith  well  to  that  purpose  : 
"Surely,"  saith  he,  "I  had  rather  a  great  deal 
men  should  say,  there  was  no  such  man  at  all  as 
Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say,  that  there 
was  one  Plutarch,  that  would  eat  his  children  as 
soon  as  they  were  born,  as  the  poets  speak  of 
Saturn."  And  as  the  contumely  is  greater  to 
wards  God,  so  the  danger  is  greater  towards  men. 
Atheism  leaves  a  man  to  sense,  to  philosophy,  to 
natural  piety,  to  laws,  to  reputation ;  all  which 
may  be  guides  to  an  outward  moral  virtue, 
though  religion  were  not :  but  superstition  dis 
mounts  all  these,  and  erecteth  an  absolute 
monarchy  in  the  minds  of  men.  Therefore 
atheism  did  never  perturb  states ;  for  it  makes 
men  wary  of  themselves,  as  looking  no  farther  : 
and  we  see  the  times  inclined  to  atheism,  as  the 
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time  of  Augustus  Caesar,  were  civil  times.  But 
superstition  hath  been  the  confusion  ot  many 
states  ;  and  bringeth  in  a  new  primum  mobile, 
that  ravisheth  all  the  spheres  of  government. 
The  master  of  superstition  is  the  people  ;  and  in 
all  superstition  wise  men  follow  fools  ;  and  argu 
ments  are  fitted  to  practise  in  a  reversed  order. 
It  was  gravely  said  by  some  of  the  prelates  in 
the  Council  of  Trent,*  where  the  doctrine  of  the 
schoolmen  bare  great  sway  ;  that  the  schoolmen 
were  like  astronomers,  which  did  feign  eccentrics 
and  epicycles,  and  such  engines  of  orbs,  to  save 
the  phenomena,  though  they  knew  there  were 
no  such  things ;  and  in  like  manner,  that  the 
schoolmen  had  framed  a  number  of  subtile  and 
intricate  axioms  and  theorems,  to  save  the  prac 
tice  of  the  Church.  The  causes  of  superstition 
are :  pleasing  and  sensual  rites  and  ceremonies  : 
excess  of  outward  and pharisaical  holiness:  over- 
great  reverence  of  traditions,  which  cannot  but 
load  the  Church:  the  stratagems  of  prelates  for 
their  own  ambition  and  lucre :  the  favouring  too 
much  of  good  intentions,  which  openeth  the 
gate  to  conceits  and  novelties :  the  taking  an 
aim  at  divine  matters  by  human,  which  cannot 
but  breed  mixture  of  imaginations :  and  lastly, 
barbarous  times,  especially  joined  with  calamities 
and  disasters.  Superstition  without  a  veil  is  a 
deformed  thing:  for  as  it  addeth  deformity  to 
an  ape  to  be  so  like  a  man ;  so  the  similitude  of 
superstition  to  religion  makes  it  the  more  de 
formed.  And  as  wholesome  meat  corrupteth  to 
little  worms,  so  good  forms  and  orders  corrupt 
into  a  number  of  petty  observances.  There  is  a 
superstition  in  avoiding  superstition ;  when  men 
think  to  do  best,  if  they  go  farthest  from  the 
superstition  formerly  received:  therefore  care 
would  be  had,  that,  as  it  fareth  in  ill  purgings, 
the  good  be  not  taken  away  with  the  bad,  which 
commonly  is  done  when  the  people  is  the 
reformer. 

OF  TRAVEL. 

Travel  in  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  educa 
tion  ;  in  the  elder  a  part  of  experience.  He  that 
travelleth  into  a  country  before  he  hath  some 
entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school,  and 
not  to  travel.  That  young  men  travel  under 
some  tutor  or  grave  servant,  I  allow  well;  so 
that  he  be  such  a  one  that  hath  the  language, 
and  hath  been  in  the  country  before ;  whereby 
he  may  be  able  to  tell  them  what  things  are 
worthy  to  be  seen  in  the  country  where  they  go, 
what  acquaintances  they  are  to  seek,  what  exer 
cises  or  discipline  the  place  yieldeth.  For  els< 
young  men  shall  go  hooded,  and  look  abroac 
little.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  that  in  sea-voyages 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  an( 
sea,  men  should  make  diaries ;  but  inland-travel 
wherein  so  much  is  to  be  observed,  for  the  mos 
part  they  omit  it :  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to  be 
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egistered  than  observation.     Let  diaries  there- 
ore  be  brought  in  use.     The  things  to  be  seen 
nd  observed  are :  the  courts  of  princes,  especi- 
lly  when  they  give  audience  to  ambassadors :  the 
ourts  of  justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes : 
nd  so  of  consistories  *  ecclesiastic :  the  churches 
,nd  monasteries,  with  the  monuments  which  are 
herein  extant:  the  walls  and  fortifications  ot 
ities  and  towns,  and  so  the  havens  and  harbours : 
.ntiquities  and  ruins ;  libraries,  colleges,  disputa- 
ions,   and  lectures,  where  any  are;   shipping 
ind  navies:   houses,  and  gardens  of  state  and 
leasure  near  great  cities;  armouries,  arsenals, 
magazines,  exchanges,  burses,  warehouses ;  exer- 
ises  of  horsemanship,  fencing,  training  of  sol 
diers  and  the  like ;  comedies,  such  whereunto  the 
better  sort  of  persons  do  resort;  treasuries  of 
ewels  and  robes,  cabinets  and  rarities :  and  to 
conclude,  whatsoever  is  memorable  in  the  places 
,vhere  they  go.     After  all  which,  the  tutors  or 
servants  ought  to  make  diligent  inquiry.    As  for 
;riumphs,    masks,   feasts,   weddings,    funerals, 
capital  executions,  and  such  shows,  men  need 
not  so  be  put  in  mind  of  them ;  yet  they  are  not 
to  be  neglected.     If  you  will  have  a  young  man 
to  put  his  travel  into  a  little  room,  and  in  short 
time  to  gather  much,  this  you  must  do :  first,  as 
was  said,  he  must  have  some  entrance  into  the 
language  before  he  goeth.     Then  he  must  have 
such  a  servant,  or  tutor,  as  knoweth  the  country, 
as  was  likewise  said.     Let  him  carry  with  him 
also  some  card  or  book  describing  the  country 
where  he  travelleth,  which  will  be  a  good  key  to 
his  inquiry.     Let  him  keep  also  a  diary.    Let 
him  not  stay  long  in  one  city  or  town ;  more  or 
less  as  the  place  deserveth,  but  not  long;  nay, 
when  he  stayeth  in  one  city  or  town,  let  him 
change  his  lodging  from  one  end  and  part  of  the 
town  to  another,  which  is  a  great  adamant  of 
acquaintance.     Let  him  sequester  himself  from 
the  company  of  his  countrymen,   and  diet  in 
such  places  where  there  is  good  company  of  the 
nation  where  he  travelleth.     Let  him,  upon  his 
removes  from  one  place  to  another,  procure  re 
commendation  to  some  person  of  quality  residing 
in  the  place  whither  he  removeth,  that  he  may 
use  his  favour  in  those  things  he  desiretli-to  see 
or  know.     Thus  he  may  abridge  his  travel  with 
much  profit.     As  for  the  acquaintanee  which  is 
to  be  sought  in  travel,  that  which  is  most  of  all 
profitable  is  acquaintance  with-  the  secretaries 
and  employed  men  of  ambassadors ;  for  so  in 
travelling  in  one  country,   he  shall  suck  the 
experience  of  many.     Let  him  also  see  and  visit 
eminent  persons  in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great 
name  abroad ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  tell  how 
the  life  agreeth  with-  the  fame.     For  quarrels 
they  are  with  care  and  discretion  to  be  avoided : 
they  are  commonly- for  mistresses,  healths,  place, 
and  words.      And  let  a  man  beware  how  he 
keepeth  company  with  choleric  and  quarrelsome 
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persons ;  for  they  will  engage  him  into  their  own 
quarrels.  When  a  traveller  returneth  home,  let 
him  not  leave  the  countries  where  he  hath 
travelled  altogether  behind  him,  but  maintain  a 
correspondence  by  letters  with  those  of  his  ac 
quaintance  which  are  of  most  worth.  And  let 
his  travel  appear  rather  in  his  discourse  than  in 
his  apparel  or  gesture ;  and  in  his  discourse,  let 
him  be  rather  advised  in  his  answers  tb-ji  for 
ward  to  tell  stories :  and  let  it  appear  that  he 
doth  not  change  his  country  manners  for  those 
of  foreign  parts ;  but  only  prick  in  some  flowers 
of  that  he  hath  learned  abroad,  into  the  customs 
of  his  own  country. 

OF  DELAYS. 

Fortune  is  like  the  market,  where  many  times, 
If  you  can  stay  a  little,  the  price  will  fall.  And 
again,  it  is  sometimes  like  Sibylla's  offer,  which 
at  first  offereth  the  commodity  at  full,  then  con- 
sumeth  part  and  part,  and  still  holdeth  up  the 
price.  For  occasion,  as  it  is  in  the  common 
verse,  turneth  a  bald  noddle,  after  she  hath  pre 
sented  her  locks  in  front,*  and  no  hold  taken: 
or  at  least  turneth  the  handle  of  the  bottle  first 
to  be  received,  and  after  the  belly,  which  is  hard 
to  clasp.  There  is  surely  no  greater  wisdom,  than 
well  to  time  the  beginnings  and  onsets  of  things. 
Dangers  are  no  more  light,  if  they  once  seem 
light :  and  more  dangers  have  deceived  men, 
than  forced  them.  Nay,  it  were  better  to  meet 
some  dangers  half  way,  though  they  come 
nothing  near,  than  to  keep  too  long  a  watch 
upon  their  approaches ;  for  if  a  man  watch  too 
long,  it  is  odds  he  will  fall  asleep.  On  the  other 
side,  to  be  deceived  with  too  long  shadows,  as 
some  have  been  when  the  moon  was  low,  and 
shone  on  their  enemies'  back,  and  so  to  shoot  off 
before  the  time  ;  or  to  teach  dangers  to  come  on, 
by  over-early  buckling  towards  them,  is  another 
extreme.  The  ripeness  or  unripeness  of  the  occa 
sion,  as  we  said,  must  ever  be  well  weighed ;  and 
generally  it  is  good  to  commit  the  beginnings  of 
all  great  actions  to  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes, 
and  the  ends  to  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands ; 
first  to  watch,  and  then  to  speed.  For  the 
helmet  of  Pluto,  which  maketh  the  politic  man 
go  invisible,  is  secrecy  in  the  counsel,  and  celerity 
in  the  execution.  For  when  things  are  once  come 
to  the  execution,  there  is  no  secrecy  compar 
able  to  celerity ;  like  the  motion  of  a  bullet 
in  the  air,  which  fiieth  so  swift  as  it  outruns  the 
eye. 

OF  CUNNING. 

We  take  cunning  for  a  sinister  or  crooked 
wisdom ;  and  certainly  there  is  great  difference 
between  a  cunning  man  and  a  wise  man ;  not 
only  in  point  of  honesty,  but  in  point  of  ability. 

*  In  allusion  to  the  common  saying,  "Take  time  by 
the  fore-lock." 


There  be  that  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot 
play  well ;  so  there  are  some  that  are  good  in 
canvasses  and  factions,  that  are  otherwise  weak 
men.  Again,  it  is  one  thing  to  understand  per 
sons,  and  another  thing  to  understand  matters  : 
for  many  are  perfect  in  men's  humours,  that  are 
not  greatly  capable  of  the  real  part  of  busi 
ness  :  which  is  the  constitution  of  one  that  hath 
studied  men  more  than  books.  Such  men  are 
fitter  for  practice  than  for  counsel ;  and  they 
are  good  but  in  their  own  alley :  turn  them  to 
new  men,  and  they  have  lost  their  aim :  so 
as  the  old  rule  to  know  a  fool  from  a  wise 
man,  "Mitte  ambos  nudos  ad  ignotos,  et  vide- 
bis,"  doth  scarce  hold  for  them.  And  because 
these  cunning  men  are  like  haberdashers  of  small 
wares,  it  is  not  amiss  to  set  forth  their  shop. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning,  to  wait  upon  *  him  with 
whom  you  speak  with  your  eye  ;  as  the  Jesuits 
give  it  in  precept ;  for  there  be  many  wise  men 
that  have  secret  hearts  and  transparent  coun 
tenances.  Yet  this  would  be  done  with  a  demure 
abashing  of  your  eye  sometimes,  as  the  Jesuits 
also  do  use. 

Another  is,  that  when  you  have  anything  to 
obtain  of  present  despatch,  you  entertain  «,nd 
amuse  the  party  with  whom  you  deal  with  some 
other  discourse  ;  that  he  be  not  too  much  awake 
to  make  objections.  I  knew  a  counsellor  and 
secretary,  that  never  came  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  with  bills  to  sign,  but  he  would  always 
first  put  her  into  some  discourse  of  estate,  that 
she  might  the  less  mind  the  bills. 

The  like  surprise  may  be  made  by  moving 
things  when  the  party  is  in  haste,  and  cannot 
stay  to  consider  advisedly  of  that  is  moved. 

If  a  man  would  cross  a  business,  that  he 
doubts  some  other  would  handsomely  and  effec 
tually  move,  let  him  pretend  to  wish  it  well, 
and  move  it  himself  in  such  sort  as  may 
foil  it. 

The  breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  that  one  was 
about  to  say,  as  if  he  took  himself  up,  breeds  a 
greater  appetite  in  him  with  whom  you  confer, 
to  know  more. 

And  because  it  works  better  when  anything 
seemeth  to  be  gotten  from  you  by  question,  than 
if  you  offer  it  of  yourself,  you  may  lay  a  bait  for 
a  question,  by  showing  another  visage  and  coun 
tenance  than  you  are  wont :  to  the  end  to  give 
occasion  for  the  party  to  ask  what  the  matter 
is  of  the  change;  as  Nehemiah  did,  "And  I 
had  not  before  that  time  been  sad  before  the 
king."f 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleasing,  it  is 
good  to  break  the  ice  by  some  whose  words  are 
of  less  weight,  and  to  reserve  the  more  weighty 
voice  to  come  in  as  by  chance,  so  that  he  may  be 
asked  the  question  upon  the  other's  speech :  as 
Narcissus  did,  in  relating  to  Claudius  the  mar 
riage  of  Messalina  and  Silius. 


*  To  watch. 


t  see  Neh  ii.  1. 
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In  things  that  a  man  would  not  "be  seen  in 
himself,  it  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  borrow  the 
name  of  the  world ;  as  to  say,  The  world  says, 
or,  There  is  a  speech  abroad. 

I  knew  one,  that  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  he 
would  put  that  which  was  most  material  in  the 
postscript,  as  if  it  had  been  a  by-matter. 

I  knew  another,  that  when  he  came  to  have 
speech,  he  would  pass  over  that  that  he  intended 
most ;  and  go  forth,  and  come  back  again,  and 
speak  of  it  as  a  thing  that  he  had  almost  forgot. 

Some  procure  themselves  to  be  surprised  at 
such  times,  as  it  is  like  the  party  that  they  work 
upon  will  suddenly  come  upon  them ;  and  to  be 
found  with  a  letter  in  their  hand,  or  doing  some 
what  which  they  are  not  accustomed ;  to  the  end 
they  may  be  opposed  of  those  things,  which  of 
themselves  they  are  desirous  to  utter. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  let  fall  those  words 
in  a  man's  own  name,  which  he  would  have 
another  man  learn  and  use,  and  thereupon  take 
advantage.  I  knew  two  that  were  competitors 
for  the  secretary's  place  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  and  yet  kept  good  quarter  between  them 
selves,  and  would  confer  one  with  another  upon 
the  business ;  and  the  one  of  them  said,  that  to 
be  a  secretary  in  the  declination  of  a  monarchy 
was  a  ticklish  thing,  and  that  he  did  not  affect 
it :  the  other  straight  caught  up  those  words, 
and  discoursed  with  divers  of  his  friends,  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  desire  to  be  secretary  in  the 
declination  of  a  monarchy.  The  first  man  took 
hold  of  it,  and  found  means  it  was  told  the 
queen ;  who  hearing  of  a  declination  of  the  mon 
archy,  took  it  so  ill,  as  she  would  never  after  hear 
of  the  other's  suit. 

There  is  a  cunning  which  we  in  England  call 
"the  turning  of  the  cat  in  the  pan  ;"  which  is, 
when  that  which  a  man  saith  to  another,  he  lays  it 
as  if  another  had  said  it  to  him ;  and  to  say  truth, 
it  is  not  easy,  when  such  a  matter  passed  between 
two,  to  make  it  appear  from  which  of  them  it 
first  moved  and  began. 

It  is  a  way  that  some  men  have,  to  glance  and 
dart  at  others,  by  justifying  themselves  by  nega 
tives  ;  as  to  say,  This  I  do  not :  as  Tigellinus  did 
towards  Burrhus,  "Se  non  diversas  spes,  sed 
incolumitatem  imperatoris  simpliciter  spectare." 

Some  have  in  readiness  so  many  tales  and 
stories,  as  there  is  nothing  they  would  insinuate, 
but  they  can  wrap  it  into  a  tale  ;  which  serveth 
both  to  keep  themselves  more  in  guard,  and  to 
make  others  carry  it  with  more  pleasure. 

It  is  a  good  point  in  cunning  for  a  man  to 
shape  the  answer  he  would  have  in  his  own 
words  and  propositions ;  for  it  makes  the  other 
party  stick  the  less. 

It  is  strange  how  long  some  men  will  lie  in 
wait  to  speak  somewhat  they  desire  to  say ;  and 
how  far  about  they  will  fetch,  and  how  many  other 
matters  they  will  beat  over  to  come  near  it ;  it  is 
a  thing  of  great  patience,  but  yet  of  much  use. 
A  sudden,  bold,  and  unexpected  question, 


:loth  many  times  surprise  a  man,  and  lay  him 
open.  Like  to  him,  that  having  changed  his 
name,  and  walking  in  Paul's,  another  suddenly 
came  behind  him,  and  called  him  by  his  true 
name,  whereat  straightways  he  looked  back. 

But  these  small  wares  and  petty  points  of 
cunning  are  infinite,  and  it  were  a  good  deed  to 
make  a  list  of  them ;  for  that  nothing  doth  more 
hurt  in  a  state,  than  that  cunning  men  pass 
for  wise. 

But  certainly  some  there  are  that  know  the 
resorts  and  falls  of  business,  that  cannot  sink 
into  the  main  of  it ;  like  a  house  that  hath  con 
venient  stairs  and  entries,  but  never  a  fair  room. 
Therefore  you  shall  see  them  find  out  pretty  , 
looses*  in  the  conclusion,  but  are  no  ways  able  to 
examine  or  debate  matters.  And  yet  commonly 
they  take  advantage  of  their  inability,  and  would 
be  thought  wits  of  direction.  Some  build  rather 
upon  the  abusing  of  others,  and,  as  we  now  say, 
putting  tricks  upon  them,  than  upon  soundness 
of  their  own  proceedings.  But  Solomon  saith, 
"  Prudens  advertit  ad  gressus  suos  :  stultus 
divertit  ad  dolos." 


OF  WISDOM  FOR  A  MAN'S  SELF. 

An  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself:  but  it  is  a 
shrewd  thing  in  an  orchard  or  garden.  And 
certainly  men  that  are  great  lovers  of  themselves 
waste  the  public.  Divide  with  reason  between 
self-love  and  society ;  and  be  so  true  to  thyself, 
as  thou  be  not  false  to  others ;  especially  to  thy 
king  and  country.  It  is  a  poor  centre  of  a  man's 
actions,  Himself.  It  is  right  earth.  For  that 
only  stands  fast  upon  his  own  centre :  whereas 
all  things  that  have  affinity  with  the  heavens, 
move  upon  the  centre  of  another  which  they 
benefit.  The  referring  of  all  to  a  man's  self  is 
more  tolerable  in  a  sovereign  prince,  because 
themselves  are  not  only  themselves,  but  their 
good  and  evil  is  at  the  peril  of  the  public  fortune. 
But  it  is  a  desperate  evil  in  a  servant  to  a  prince, 
or  a  citizen  in  a  republic.  For  whatsoever  affairs 
pass  such  a  man's  hands,  he  crooketh  them  to 
his  own  ends :  which  must  needs  be  often  eccen 
tric  to  the  ends  of  his  master  or  state.  There 
fore  let  princes  or  states  choose  such  servants  as 
have  not  this  mark ;  except  they  mean  their 
service  should  be  made  but  the  accessory.  That 
which  maketh  the  effect  more  pernicious  is,  that 
all  proportion  is  lost:  it  were  disproportion 
enough  for  the  servant's  good  to  be  preferred 
before  the  master's ;  but  yet  it  is  a  greater  ex 
treme,  when  a  little  good  of  the  servant  shall 
carry  things  against  a  great  good  of  the  master's. 
And  yet  that  is  the  case  of  bad  officers,  treas 
urers,  ambassadors,  generals,  and  other  false  and 
corrupt  servants;  which  set  a  bias  upon  their 
bowl  of  their  own  petty  ends  and  envies,  to  the 
overthrow  of  their  master's  great  and  important 

*  Faults. 
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affairs.  And  for  the  most  part,  the  good  such 
servants  receive,  is  after  the  model  of  their 
own  fortune;  but  the  hurt  they  sell  for  that 
good,  is  after  the  model  of  their  master's  fortune. 
And  certainly  it  is  the  nature  of  extreme  self- 
lovers,  as  they  will  set  a  house  on  fire,  and  it 
were  but  to  roast  their  eggs :  and  yet  these  men 
many  times  hold  credit  with  their  masters,  be 
cause  their  study  is  but  to  please  them,  and 
profit  themselves:  and  for  either  respect  they 
will  abandon  the  good  of  their  affairs. 

Wisdom  for  a  man's  self  is  in  many  branches 
thereof  a  depraved  thing.  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
rats,  that  will  be  sure  to  leave  a  house  somewhat 
before  it  fall.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that 
thrusts  out  the  badger,  who  digged  and  made 
room  for  him.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  crocodiles, 
that  shed  tears  when  they  would  devour.  But 
that  which  is  specially  to  be  noted  is,  that  those 
which,  as  Cicero  says  of  Pompey,  are  "sui 
amantes  sine  rivale,"  are  many  times  unfor 
tunate.  And  whereas  they  have  all  their  time 
sacrificed  to  themselves,  they  become  in  the  end 
themselves  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy  of  for 
tune,  whose  wings  they  thought  by  their  self- 
wisdom  to  have  pinioned. 

OF  DESPATCH. 

Affected  despatches  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
things  to  business  that  can  be.  It  is  like  that 
which  the  physicians  call  predigestion,  or  hasty 
digestion,  which  is  sure  to  fill  the  body  full  of 
crudities  and  secret  seeds  of  diseases.  Therefore 
measure  not  despatch  by  the  times  of  sitting, 
but  by  the  advancement  of  the  business.  And 
as  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride,  or  high  lift, 
that  makes  the  speed  ;  so  in  business,  the  keep 
ing  close  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking  of  it  too 
much  at  once,  procureth  despatch.  It  is  the  care 
of  some,  only  to  come  off  speedily  for  the  time ; 
or  to  contrive  some  false  periods  of  business,  be 
cause  they  may  seem  men  of  despatch.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contracting,  another 
by  cutting  off:  and  business  so  handled  at  several 
sittings  or  meetings,  goeth  commonly  backward 
and  forward  in  an  unsteady  manner.  I  know  a 
wise  man*  that  had  it  for  a  by-word,  when  he 
saw  men  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  "  Stay  a  little, 
that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner." 

On  the  other  side,  true  despatch  is  a  rich  thing. 
For  time  is  the  measure  of  business,  as  money  is 
of  wares ;  and  business  is  bought  at  a  dear  hand, 
where  there  is  small  despatch.  The  Spartans 
and  Spaniards  have  been  noted  to  be  of  small 
despatch:  "Mi  venga  la  muerte  de  Spagna;" 
Let  my  death  come  from  Spain ;  for  then  it  will 
be  sure  to  be  long  in  coming. 

Give  good  hearing  to  those  that  give  the  first 
information  in  business ;  and  rather  direct  them 


*  Believed  to  have  been  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France. 


in  the  beginning,  than  interrupt  them  in  the 
continuance  of  their  speeches :  for  he  that  is  put 
out  of  his  own  order,  will  go  forward  and  back 
ward,  and  be  more  tedious  while  he  waits  upon 
his  memory,  than  he  could  have  been  if  he  had 
gone  on  in  his  own  course.  But  sometimes  it  is 
seen,  that  the  moderator  is  more  troublesome 
than  the  actor. 

Iterations  are  commonly  loss  of  time :  but  there 
is  no  such  gain  of  time,  as  to  iterate  often  the 
state  of  the  question ;  for  it  chaseth  away  many 
a  frivolous  speech  as  it  is  coming  forth.  Long 
and  curious  speeches  are  as  fit  for  despatch,  as  a 
robe  or  a  mantle  with  a  long  train  is  for  race. 
Prefaces,  and  passages,  and  excusations,  and 
other  speeches  of  reference  to  the  person,  are 
great  wastes  of  time ;  and  though  they  seem  to 
proceed  of  modesty,  they  are  bravery.  Yet  be 
ware  of  being  too  material,  when  there  is  any 
impediment  or  obstruction  in  men's  wills;  for 
pre-occupation  of  mind  ever  requireth  preface  of 
speech ;  like  a  fomentation  to  make  the  unguent 
enter. 

Above  all  things,  order,  and  distribution,  and 
singling  out  of  parts,  is  the  life  of  despatch  :  so 
as  the  distribution  be  not  too  subtile:  for  he 
that  doth  not  divide,  will  never  enter  well  into 
business:  and  he  that  divideth  too  much,  will 
never  come  out  of  it  clearly.  To  choose  time,  is 
to  save  time ;  and  an  unseasonable  motion  is  but 
beating  the  air.  There  be  three  parts  of  busi 
ness;  the  preparation,  the  debate  or  examina 
tion,  and  the  perfection.  Whereof,  if  you  look 
for  despatch,  let  the  middle  only  be  the  work  of 
many,  and  the  first  and  last  the  work  of  few. 
The  proceeding  upon  somewhat  conceived  in 
writing,  doth  for  the  most  part  facilitate  des 
patch  :  for  though  it  should  be  wholly  rejected, 
yet  that  negative  is  more  pregnant  of  direction 
than  an  indefinite ;  as  ashes  are  more  generative 
than  dust. 


OF  SEEMING  WISE. 

It  hath  been  an  opinion,  that  the  French  are 
wiser  than  they  seem,  and  the  Spaniards  seem 
wiser  than  they  are.  But  howsoever  it  be  between 
nations,  certainly  it  is  so  between  man  and  man. 
For  as  the  apostle  saith  of  godliness,  "Having  a 
show  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  there 
of;"  so  certainly  there  are  in  point  of  wisdom 
and  sufficiency  that  do  nothing  or  little  very 
solemnly;  "Magno  conatu  nugas."  It  is  a 
ridiculous  thing,  and  fit  for  a  satire  to  persons 
of  judgment,  to  see  what  shifts  these  formalists 
have,  and  what  prospectives  to  make  superficies 
to  seem  body  that  hath  depth  and  bulk.  Some 
are  so  close  and  reserved,  as  they  will  not  show 
their  wares  but  by  a  dark  light ;  and  seem 
always  to  keep  back  somewhat ;  and  when  they 
know  within  themselves,  they  speak  of  that  they 
do  not  well  know,  would  nevertheless  seem  to 
others  to  know  of  that  which  they  may  not  well 
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speak.  Some  help  themselves  with  countenance 
and  gesture,  and  are  wise  by  signs ;  as  Cicero  saith 
of  Piso,  that  when  he  answered  him,  he  fetched 
up  one  of  his  brows  up  to  his  forehead,  and  bent 
the  other  down  to  his  chin :  "Kespondes,  altero 
ad  frontem  sublato,  altero  ad  mentum  depresso 
supercilio,  crudelitatem  tibi  non  placere."  Some 
think  to  bear  it  by  speaking  a  great  word,  and 
being  peremptory;  and  go  on,  and  take  by 
admittance  that  which  they  cannot  make  good. 
Some,  whatsoever  is  beyond  their  reach,  will 
seem  to  despise  or  make  light  of  it  as  impertinent 
or  curious;  and  so  would  have  their  ignorance 
seem  judgment.  Some  are  never  without  a 
difference,  and  commonly,  by  amusing  men  with 
a  subtilty,  blanch  the  matter ;  of  whom  A.  Gellius 
saith,  "Hominem  delirum,  qui  verborum  minutiis 
rerum  frangit  pondera."  Of  which  kind  also, 
Plato  in  his  "Protagoras"  bringeth  in  Prodicus 
in  scorn,  and  maketh  him  make  a  speech  that 
consisteth  of  distinctions  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  Generally  such  men  in  all  deliberations 
find  ease  to  be  of  the  negative  side,  and  affect  a 
credit  to  object  and  foretell  difficulties :  for  when 
propositions  are  denied,  there  is  an  end  of  them ; 
but  if  they  be  allowed,  it  requireth  a  new  work  : 
which  false  point  of  wisdom  is  the  bane  of 
business.  To  conclude,  there  is  no  decaying 
merchant,  or  inward  beggar,  hath  so  many  tricks 
to  uphold  the  credit  of  their  wealth,  as  these 
empty  persons  have  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
their  sufficiency.  Seeming  wise  men  may  make 
shift  to  get  opinion ;  but  let  no  man  choose  them 
for  employment,  for  certainly  you  were  better 
take  for  business  a  man  somewhat  absurd,  than 
over-formal. 


OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it  to  have 
put  more  truth  and  untruth  together,  IH  few 
words,  than  in  that  speech;  "Whosoever  is 
delighted  in  solitude,  is  either  a  wild  beast,  or  a 
god."  For  it  is  most  true,  that  a  natural  and 
secret  hatred,  and  aversion  towards  society,  in 
any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the  savage  beast : 
but  it  is  most  untrue,  that  it  should  have  any 
character  at  all  of  the  Divine  nature,  except  it 
proceed,  not  out  of  a  pleasure  in  solitude,  but 
out  of  a  love  and  desire  to  sequester  a  man's  self 
for  a  higher  conversation:  such  as  is  found  to 
have  been  falsely  and  feignedly  in  some  of  the 
heathen ;  as  Epimenides  the  Candian,  Numa  the 
Roman,  Empedocles  the  Sicilian,  and  Apollonius 
of  Tyana ;  and  truly  and  really  in  divers  of  the 
ancient  hermits  and  holy  fathers  of  the  Church. 
But  little  do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and 
how  far  it  extendeth.  For  a  crowd  is  not  com 
pany,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures ; 
and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where  there  is 
no  love.  The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a 
little;  "Magnaci vitas, magnasolitudo;"  because 
in  a  great  town  friends  are  scattered,  so  that 


there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the  most  part, 
which  is  in  less  neighbourhoods.  But  we  may 
go  farther,  and  affirm  most  truly,  that  it  is  a 
mere  and  miserable  solitude,  to  want  true 
friends,  without  which  the  world  is  but  a 
wilderness.  And  even  in  this  sense  also  of 
solitude,  whosoever  in  the  frame  of  his  nature 
and  affections  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it 
of  the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and 
discharge  of  the  fulness  and  swellings  of  the 
heart,  which  passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause  and 
induce.  We  know  diseases  of  stoppings  and 
suffocations  are  the  most  dangerous  in  the  body ; 
and  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the  mind ;  you 
may  take  sarza*  to  open  the  liver,  steel  to  open 
the  spleen,  flour  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs, 
castoreumf  for  the  brain ;  but  no  receipt  openeth 
the  heart  but  a  true  friend,  to  whom  you  may 
impart  griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes,  suspicions, 
counsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth  upon  the  heart, 
to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or  confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe,  how  high  a 
rate  great  kings  and  monarchs  do  set  upon  this 
fruit  of  friendship,  whereof  we  speak ;  so  great, 
as  they  purchase  it  many  times  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own  safety  and  greatness.  For  princes,  in 
regard  of  the  distance  of  their  fortune  from  that 
of  their  subjects  and  servants,  cannot  gather  this 
fruit,  except,  to  make  themselves  capable  thereof, 
they  raise  some  persons  to  be  as  it  wero 
companions,  and  almost  equals  to  themselves, 
which  many  times  sorteth  to  inconvenience. 
The  modern  languages  give  unto  such  persons 
the  name  of  favourites  or  privadoes,  as  if  it  were 
matter  of  grace  or  conversation  :  but  the  Roman 
name  attaineth  the  true  use  and  cause  thereof, 
naming  them  "participes  curarum;"  for  it  is 
that  which  tieth  the  knot.  And  we  see  plainly, 
that  this  hath  been  done,  not  by  weak  and 
passionate  princes  only,  but  by  the  wisest  and 
most  politic  that  ever  reigned,  who  have  often 
times  joined  to  themselves  some  of  their  servants, 
whom  both  themselves  have  called  friends,  and 
allowed  others  likewise  to  call  them  in  the  same 
manner,  using  the  word  which  is  received  between 
private  men. 

L.  Sylla,  when  he  commanded  Rome,  raised 
Pompey,  after  surnamed  the  Great,  to  that 
height,  that  Pompey  vaunted  himself  for  Sylla's 
over-match.  For  when  he  had  carried  the  con 
sulship  for  a  friend  of  his  against  the  pursuit  of 
Sylla,  and  that  Sylla  did  a  little  resent  thereat, 
and  began  to  speak  great,  Pompey  turned  upon 
him  again,  and  in  effect  bade  him  be  quiet :  for 
that  more  men  adored  the  sun  rising,  than  the 
sun  setting.  With  Julius  Csesar  Decimus  Brutus 
had  obtained  that  interest,  as  he  set  him  down  in 
his  testament  for  heir  in  remainder  after  his 
nephew.  And  this  was  the  man  that  had  power 
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t  A  liquid  extract  from  the  body  of  the  beaver. 
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with  him  to  draw  him  forth  to  his  death.  For 
when  Csesar  would  have  discharged  the  senate,  in 
regard  of  some  ill  presages,  and  especially  a 
dream  of  Calpurnia,  this  man  lifted  him  gently 
by  the  arm  out  of  his  chair,  telling  him,  he 
hoped  he  would  not  dismiss  the  senate  till  his 
wife  had  dreamed  a  better  dream.  And  it 
seemeth,  his  favour  was  so  great,  as  Antonius, 
in  a  letter  which  is  recited  verbatim  in  one  of 
Cicero's  Philippics,  calleth  him  "venefica," 
witch ;  as  if  he  had  enchanted  Csesar.  Augustus 
raised  Agrippa,  though  of  mean  birth,  to  that 
height,  as  when  he  consulted  with  Maecenas 
about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia, 
Msecenas  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  he 
must  either  marry  his  daughter  to  Agrippa,  or 
take  away  his  life ;  there  was  no  third  way,  he 
had  made  him  so  great.  With  Tiberius  Csesar 
Sejanus  had  ascended  to  that  height,  as  they  two 
were  termed  and  reckoned  as  a  pair  of  friends. 
Tiberius  in  a  letter  to  him  saith:  "Hsec  pro 
amicitia  nostra  non  occultavi :"  and  the  whole 
senate  dedicated  an  altar  to  friendship  as  to  a 
goddess,  in  respect  of  the  great  dearness  of 
friendship  between  them  two.  The  like  or  more 
was  between  Septimius  Severus  and  Plautianus. 
For  he  forced  his  eldest  son  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Plautianus,  and  would  often  main 
tain  Plautianus  in  doing  affronts  to  his  son : 
and  did  write  also  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  by 
these  words  :  "I  love  the  man  so  well,  as  I  wish 
he  may  over-live  me."  Now  if  these  princes 
had  been  as  a  Trajan,  or  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  man 
might  have  thought  that  this  had  proceeded  of 
an  abundant  goodness  of  nature ;  but  being  men 
so  wise,  of  such  strength  and  severity  of  mind, 
and  so  extreme  lovers  of  themselves,  as  all  these 
were ;  it  proveth  most  plainly,  that  they  found 
their  own  felicity,  though  as  great  as  ever 
happened  to  mortal  men,  but  as  a  half  piece, 
except  they  might  have  a  friend  to  make  it 
entire;  and  yet,  which  is  more,  they  were 
princes  which  had  wives,  sons,  nephews;  and 
yet  all  these  could  not  supply  the  comfort  of 
friendship. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Comminius 
observeth  of  his  first  master  Duke  Charles  the 
Hardy,  namely,  that  he  would  communicate  his 
secrets  with  none ;  and  least  of  all  those  secrets 
which  troubled  him  most.  Whereupon  he  goeth 
on,  and  saith,  that  towards  his  latter  time,  that 
closeness  did  impair,  and  a  little  perish  his 
understanding.  Surely  Comminius  might  have 
made  the  same  judgment  also,  if  it  had  pleased 
him,  of  his  second  master  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
whose  closeness  was  indeed  his  tormentor.  The 
parable  of  Pythagoras  is  dark,  but  true;  "Cor 
ne  edito,"  eat  not  the  heart.  Certainly,  if  a 
man  would  give  it  a  hard  phrase,  those  that 
want  friends  to  open  themselves  unto,  are 
cannibals  of  their  own  hearts.  But  one  thing  is 
most  admirable,  wherewith  I  will  conclude  this 
first  fruit  of  friendship,  which  is,  that  this 


communicating  of  a  man's  self  to  his  friend 
works  two  contrary  effects ;  for  it  redoubleth 
joys,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halves.  For  there  is 
no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to  his  friends,  but 
he  joyeth  the  more;  and  no  man  that  imparteth 
his  griefs  to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less. 
So  that  it  is  in  truth  of  operation  upon  a  man's 
mind  of  like  virtue,  as  the  alchemists  used  to 
attribute  to  their  stone,  for  man's  body ;  that  it 
worketh  all  contrary  effects,  but  still  to  the  good 
and  benefit  of  nature.  But  yet,  without  praying 
in  aid  of  alchemists,  there  is  a  manifest  image  of 
this  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  For  in 
bodies,  union  strengthened  and  cherisheth  any 
natural  action ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  weakeneth 
and  dulleth  any  violent  impression ;  and  even  so 
it  is  of  minds. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  and 
sovereign  for  the  understanding,  as  the  first  is 
for  the  affections.  For  friendship  maketh  indeed 
a  fair  day  in  the  affections,  from  storm  and  tem 
pests;  but  it  maketh  daylight  in  the  under 
standing,  out  of  darkness  and  confusion  of 
thoughts :  neither  is  this  to  be  understood  only 
of  faithful  counsel,  which  a  man  receiveth  from 
his  friend ;  but  before  you  come  to  that,  certain 
it  is,  that  whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with 
many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  understanding  do 
clarify  and  break  up  in  the  communicating 
and  discoursing  with  another:  he  tosseth  his 
thoughts  more  easily ;  he  marshalleth  them  more 
orderly ;  he  seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are 
turned  into  words ;  finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than 
himself;  and  that  more  by  an  hour's  discourse, 
than  by  a  day's  meditation.  It  was  well  said 
by  Themistocles  to  the  King  of  Persia,  that 
speech  was  like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened  and  put 
abroad,  whereby  the  imagery  doth  appear  in 
figure;  whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in 
packs.  Neither  is  this  second  fruit  of  friendship, 
in  opening  the  understanding,  restrained  only  to 
such  friends,  as  are  able  to  give  a  man  counsel : 
they  indeed  are  best:  but  even,  without  that, 
a  man  learneth  of  himself  and  bringeth  his  own 
thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth  his  wits  as  against 
a  stone,  which  itself  cuts  not.  In  a  word,  a  man 
were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue  or  picture, 
than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  friend 
ship  complete,  that  other  point  which  lieth  more 
open,  and  falleth  within  vulgar  observation; 
which  is  faithful  counsel  from  a  friend.  Herac- 
litus  saith  well  in  one  of  his  enigmas,  Dry  light 
is  ever  the  best.  And  certain  it  is,  that  the  light 
that  a  man  receiveth  by  counsel  from  another  is 
drier  and  purer,  than  that  which  cometh  from 
his  own  understanding  and  judgment ;  which  is 
ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his  affections  and 
customs.  So  as  there  is  as  much  difference  be 
tween  the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth,  and  that 
a  man  giveth  himself,  as  there  is  between  the 
counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer.  For  there 
is  no  such  flatterer  as  is  a  man's  self;  and  there 
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is  no  such  remedy  against  flattery  of  a  man's  self, 
as  the  liberty  of  a  friend.  Counsel  is  of  two 
sorts;  the  one  concerning  manners,  the  other 
concerning  business.  For  the  first,  the  "best  pre 
servative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health  is  the  faith 
ful  admonition  of  a  friend.  The  calling  a  man's 
self  to  a  strict  account  is  a  medicine  sometimes 
too  piercing  and  corrosive.  Beading  good  books 
of  morality  is  a  little  flat  and  dead.  Observing 
our  faults  in  others  is  sometimes  improper  for 
our  case:  but  the  best  receipt,  best,  I  say,  to 
work,  and  best  to  take,  is  the  admonition  of  a 
friend.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  behold  what 
gross  errors  and  extreme  absurdities  many, 
especially  of  the  greater  sort,  do  commit  for 
want  of  a  friend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the 
great  damage  both  of  their  fame  and  fortune. 
For  as  St  James  saith,  they  are  as  men  "  that 
look  sometimes  into  a  glass,  and  presently  forget 
their  own  shape  and  favour."*  As  for  business, 
a  man  may  think  if  he  will,  that  two  eyes  see 
no  more  than  one ;  or  that  a  gamester  seeth  al 
ways  more  than  a  looker-on ;  or  that  a  man  in 
anger  is  as  wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the 
four-and-twenty  letters ;  or  that  a  musket  may 
be  shot  off  as  well  upon  the  arm  as  upon  a  rest ; 
and  such  other  fond  and  high  imaginations,  to 
think  himself  all  in  all.  But  when  all  is  done, 
the  help  of  good  counsel  is  that  which  setteth 
business  straight.  And  if  any  man  think  that 
he  will  take  counsel,  but  it  shall  be  by  pieces  ; 
asking  counsel  in  one  business  of  one  man,  and 
in  another  business  of  another  man  ;  it  is  well, 
that  is  to  say,  better  perhaps  than  he  asked  none 
at  all,  but  he  runneth  two  dangers :  one,  that  he 
shall  not  be  faithfully  counselled ;  for  it  is  a  rare 
thing,  except  it  be  from  a  perfect  and  entire 
friend,  to  have  counsel  given,  but  such  as  shall 
be  bowed  and  crooked  to  some  ends  which  he 
hath  that  giveth  it.  The  other,  that  he  shall 
have  counsel  given,  hurtful  and  unsafe,  though 
with  good  meaning,  and  mixed  partly  of  mis 
chief,  and  partly  of  remedy:  even  as  if  you 
would  call  a  physician  that  is  thought  good  for 
the  cure  of  the  disease  you  complain  of,  but  is 
unacquainted  with  your  body;  and  therefore 
may  put  you  in  way  for  a  present  cure,  but 
overthroweth  your  health  in  some  other  kind, 
and  so  cure  the  disease  and  kill  the  patient. 
But  a  friend  that  is  wholly  acquainted  with  a 
man's  estate,  will  beware  by  furthering  any 
present  business  how  he  dasheth  upon  other  in 
convenience.  And  therefore  rest  not  upon  scat 
tered  counsels;  they  will  rather  distract  and 
mislead,  than  settle  and  direct. 

After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship, 
peace  in  the  affections,  and  support  of  the  judg 
ment,  followeth  the  last  fruit,  which  is  like  the 
pomegranate,  full  of  many  kernels ;  I  mean  aid, 
and  bearing  a  part  in  all  actions  and  occasions. 
Here  the  best  way  to  represent  to  life  the  mani- 
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fold  use  of  friendship,  is  to  cast  and  see  how 
many  things  there  are  which  a  man  cannot  do 
himself;  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a 
sparing  speech  of  the  ancients  to  say,  That  a 
friend  is  another  himself;  for  that  a  friend  is 
far  more  than  himself.  Men  have  their  time, 
and  die  many  times  in  desire  of  some  things 
which  they  principally  take  to  heart ;  the  bestow 
ing  of  a  child,  the  finishing  of  a  work,  or  the  like. 
If  a  man  have  a  true  friend,  he  may  rest  almost 
secure,  that  the  care  of  those  things  will  continue 
after  him.  So  that  a  man  hath  as  it  were  two 
lives  in  his  desires.  A  man  hath  a  body,  and 
that  body  is  confined  to  a  place ;  but  where 
friendship  is,  all  offices  of  life  are  as  it  were 
granted  to  him  and  his  deputy :  for  he  may  exer 
cise  them  by  his  friend.  How  many  things  are 
there,  which  a  man  cannot  with  any  face  or 
comeliness,  say  or  do  himself?  A  man  can  scarce 
allege  his  own  merits  with  modesty,  much  less 
extol  them :  a  man  cannot  sometimes  brook  to 
supplicate  or  beg;  and  a  number  of  the  like. 
But  all  these  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's 
mouth,  which  are  blushing  in  a  man's  own.  So 
again,  a  man's  person  hath  many  proper  relation^, 
which  he  cannot  put  off.  A  man  cannot  speak 
to  his  son,  but  as  a  father ;  to  his  wife,  but  as  a 
husband ;  to  his  enemy,  but  upon  terms ;  whereas 
a  friend  may  speak  as  the  case  requires,  and  not 
as  it  sorteth  with  the  person.  But  to  enumerate 
these  things  were  endless ;  I  have  given  a  rule, 
where  a  man  cannot  fitly  play  his  own  part ;  if 
he  have  not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  stage. 

OF  EXPENSE. 

Kiches  are  for  spending ;  and  spending  for 
honour  and  good  actions.  Therefore  extraordin 
ary  expense  must  be  limited  by  the  worth  of  the 
occasion ;  for  voluntary  undoing  may  be  as  well 
for  a  man's  country,  as  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
But  ordinary  expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a 
man's  estate,  and  governed  with  such  regard  as 
it  be  within  his  compass ;  and  not  subject  to  de 
ceit  and  abuse  of  servants ;  and  ordered  to  the 
best  show,  that  the  bills  may  be  less  than  the 
estimation  abroad.  Certainly  if  a  man  will  keep 
but  of  even  hand,  his  ordinary  expenses  ought 
to  be  but  to  the  half  of  his  receipts ;  and  if  he 
think  to  wax  rich,  but  to  the  third  part.  It  is 
no  baseness  for  the  greatest,  to  descend  and  look 
into  their  own  estate.  Some  forbear  it,  not  upon 
negligence  alone,  but  doubting  to  bring  them 
selves  into  melancholy,  in  respect  they  shall  find 
it  broken.  But  wounds  cannot  be  cured  without 
searching.  He  that  cannot  look  into  his  own 
estate  at  all,  had  need  both  choose  well  them 
whom  he  employeth,  and  change  them  often: 
for  new  are  more  timorous  and  less  subtile.  He 
that  can  look  into  his  estate  but  seldom,  it  be- 
hoveth  him  to  turn  all  to  certainties.  A  man 
had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  some  kind  of 
expense,  to  be  as  saving  again  in  some  other. 
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As  if  he  be  plentiful  in  diet,  to  be  saving  in 
apparel :  if  he  be  plentiful  in  the  hall,  to  be  sav 
ing  in  the  stable  :  and  the  like.  For  he  that  is 
plentiful  in  expenses  of  all  kinds,  will  hardly  be 
preserved  from  decay.  In  clearing  of  a  man's 
estate,  he  may  as  well  hurt  himself  in  being  too 
sudden,  as  in  letting  it  run  on  too  long;  for 
hasty  selling  is  commonly  as  disadvantageable  as 
interest.  Besides,  he  that  clears  at  once  will 
relapse ;  for  finding  himself  out  of  straits,  he 
will  revert  to  his  customs  ;  but  he  that  cleareth 
by  degrees  induceth  a  habit  of  frugality,  and 
gaineth  as  well  upon  his  mind  as  upon  his  estate. 
Certainly,  who  hath  a  state  to  repair,  may  not 
despise  small  things ;  and  commonly  it  is  less 
dishonourable  to  abridge  petty  charges,  than  to 
stoop  to  petty  gettings.  A  man  ought  warily  to 
begin  charges,  which  once  begun  will  continue  ; 
but  in  matters  that  return  not,  he  may  be  more 
magnificent. 

OF  EEGIMEN  OF  HEALTH. 

There  is  a  wisdom  in  this  beyond  the  rules  of 
physic :  a  man's  own  observation,  what  he  finds 
good  of,  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best  physic 
to  preserve  health.  But  it  is  a  safer  conclusion  to 
say  this,  "This  agreeth  not  well  with  me,  therefore 
I  will  not  continue  it ;"  than  this,  "I  find  no  offence 
of  this,  therefore  I  may  use  it."  For  strength  of 
nature  in  youth  passeth  over  many  excesses, 
which  are  owing  a  man  till  his  age.  Discern  of 
the  coming  on  of  years,  and  think  not  to  do  the 
same  still :  for  age  will  not  be  defied.  Beware 
of  sudden  change  in  any  great  point  of  diet,  and 
if  necessity  enforce  it,  fit  the  rest  to  it.  For  it 
is  a  secret  both  in  nature  and  state,  that  it  is 
safer  to  change  many  things  than  one.  Examine 
thy  customs  of  diet,  sleep,  exercise,  apparel, 
and  the  like ;  and  try  in  anything  thou  shalt 
judge  hurtful,  to  discontinue  it  little  by  little ; 
but  so,  as  if  thou  dost  find  any  inconvenience  by 
the  change,  thou  come  back  to  it  again ;  for  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  that  which  is  generally  held 
good  and  wholesome,  from  that  which  is  good 
particularly,  and  fit  for  thine  own  body.  To  be 
free-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed,  at  hours  of 
meat,  and  of  sleep,  and  of  exercise,  is  one  of  the 
best  precepts  of  long  lasting.  As  for  the  passions 
and  studies  of  the  mind,  avoid  envy,  anxious 
fears,  anger,  fretting  inwards,  subtile  and  knotty 
inquisitions,  joys,  and  exhilarations  in  excess, 
sadness  not  communicated.  Entertain  hopes, 
mirth  rather  than  joy,  variety  of  delights  rather 
than  surfeit  of  them ;  wonder  and  admiration, 
and  therefore  novelties ;  studies  that  fill  the 
mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as 
histories,  fables,  and  contemplations  of  nature. 
If  you  fly  physic  in  health  altogether,  it  will  be 
too  strange  for  your  body  when  you  shall  need 
it.  If  you  make  it  too  familiar,  it  will  work  no 
extraordinary  effect  when  sickness  cometh.  I 
commend  rather  some  diet  for  certain  seasons, 


than  frequent  use  of  physic,  except  it  be  grown 
into  a  custom.  For  those  diets  alter  the  body 
more,  and  trouble  it  less.  Despise  no  new  ac 
cident  in  your  body,  but  ask  opinion  of  it.  In 
sickness  respect  health  principally :  and  in  health, 
action.  For  those  that  put  their  bodies  to  en 
dure  in  health,  may  in  most  sicknesses,  which 
are  not  very  sharp,  be  cured  only  with  diet  and 
tendering.  Celsus  could  never  have  spoken  it  as 
a  physician,  had  he  not  been  a  wise  man  withal ; 
when  he  giveth  it  for  one  of  the  great  precepts 
of  health  and  lasting,  that  a  man  do  vary  and 
interchange  contraries ;  but  with  an  inclination 
to  the  more  benign  extreme.  Use  fasting  and 
full  eating,  but  rather  full  eating ;  watching  and 
sleep,  but  rather  sleep  ;  sitting  and  exercise,  but 
rather  exercise,  and  the  like.  So  shall  nature  be 
cherished,  and  yet  taught  masteries.  Physicians 
are  some  of  them  so  pleasing  and  conformable  to 
the  humour  of  the  patient,  as  they  press  not  the 
true  cure  of  the  disease ;  and  some  other  are  so 
regular  in  proceeding  according  to  art  for  the 
disease,  as  they  respect  not  sufficiently  the  con 
dition  of  the  patient.  Take  one  of  a  middle 
temper :  or  if  it  may  not  be  found  in  one  man, 
combine  two  of  either  sort :  and  forget  not  to 
call  as  well  the  best  acquainted  with  your  body, 
as  the  best  reputed  of  for  his  faculty. 

OF  SUSPICION. 

Suspicions  amongst  thoughts,  are  like  bats 
amongst  birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight.  Cer 
tainly  they  are  to  be  repressed,  or  at  the  least 
well  guarded  :  for  they  cloud  the  mind,  they  lose 
friends,  and  they  check  with  business,  whereby 
business  cannot  go  on  currently  and  constantly. 
They  dispose  kings  to  tyranny,  husbands  to 
jealousy,  wise  men  to  irresolution  and  melan 
choly.  They  are  defects  not  in  the  heart,  but 
in  the  brain  :  for  they  take  place  in  the  stoutest 
natures  ;  as  in  the  example  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
of  England ;  there  was  not  a  more  suspicious 
man,  nor  a  more  stout.  And  in  such  a  composi 
tion  they  do  small  hurt.  For  commonly  they 
are  not  admitted  but  with  examination,  whether 
they  be  likely  or  no  ?  But  in  fearful  natures 
they  gain  ground  too  fast.  There  is  nothing 
makes  a  man  suspect  much,  more  than  to  know 
little :  and  therefore  men  should  remedy  sus 
picion,  by  procuring  to  know  more,  and  not  to 
keep  their  suspicions  in  smother.  What  would 
men  have?  Do  they  think  those  they  employ 
and  deal  with  are  saints?  Do  they  not  think 
they  will  have  their  own  ends,  and  be  truer  to 
themselves  than  to  them  ?  Therefore  there  is  no 
better  way  to  moderate  suspicions  than  to  account 
upon  such  suspicions  as  true,  and  yet  to  bridle 
them  as  false  :  for  so  far  a  man  ought  to  make 
use  of  suspicions,  as  to  provide,  as  if  that  should 
be  true  that  he  suspects,  yet  it  may  do  him  no 
hurt.  Suspicions  that  the  mind  of  itself  gathers 
are  but  buzzes :  but  suspicions  that  are  artificially 
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nourished,  and  put  into  men's  heads  by  the  tales 
and  whisperings  of  others,  have  stings.  Cer 
tainly  the  "best  mean  to  clear  the  way  in  this 
same  wood  of  suspicions,  is  frankly  to  com 
municate  them  with  the  party  that  he  suspects  ; 
for  thereby  he  shall  be  sure  to  know  more  of  the 
truth  of  them  than  he  did  before ;  and  withal 
shall  make  that  party  more  circumspect  not  to 
give  farther  cause  of  suspicion.  But  this  would 
not  be  done  to  men  of  base  natures  :  for  they,  if 
they  find  themselves  once  suspected,  will  never 
be  true.  The  Italian  says,  "Sospetto  licentia 
fede;"  as  if  suspicion  did  give  a  passport  to 
faith;  but  it  ought  rather  to  kindle  it  to  dis 
charge  itself. 

OF  DISCOURSE. 

Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  com 
mendation  of  wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  all  argu 
ments,  than  of  judgment  in  discerning  what  is 
true ;  as  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  what  might 
be  said,  and  not  what  should  be  thought.  Some 
have  certain  commonplaces  and  themes,  wherein 
they  are  good,  and  want  variety  :  which  kind  of 
poverty  is  for  the  most  part  tedious,  and,  when 
it  is  once  perceived,  ridiculous.  The  most  hon 
ourable  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the  occasion ;  and 
again  to  moderate,  and  pass  to  somewhat  else ; 
for  then  a  man  leads  the  dance.  It  is  good  in 
discourse  and  speech  of  conversation  to  vary  and 
intermingle  speech  of  the  present  occasion  with 
arguments ;  tales  with  reasons ;  asking  of  ques 
tions  with  telling  of  opinions ;  and  jest  with 
earnest ;  for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  and,  as  we 
say  now,  to  jade  anything  too  far.  As  for  jest, 
there  be  certain  things  which  ought  to  be  privi 
leged  from  it;  namely,  religion,  matters  of 
state,  great  persons,  any  man's  present  business 
of  importance,  and  any  case  that  deserveth  pity. 
Yet  there  be  some  that  think  their  wits  have 
been  asleep,  except  they  dart  out  somewhat  that 
is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick :  that  is  a  vein 
which  would  be  bridled ; 

"  Parce,  puer,  stimulis,  et  fortius  utere  loris." 

And  generally  men  ought  to  find  the  difference 
between  saltness  and  bitterness.  Certainly  he 
that  hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others 
afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of 
others'  memory.  He  that  questioneth  much  shall 
learn  much,  and  content  much  ;  but  especially  if 
he  apply  his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the  persons 
whom  he  asketh ;  for  he  shall  give  them  occasion 
to  please  themselves  in  speaking,  and  himself 
shall  continually  gather  knowledge.  But  let  his 
questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit  for 
a  poser.  And  let  him  be  sure  to  leave  other  men 
their  turns  to  speak.  Nay,  if  there  be  any  that 
would  reign,  and  take  up  all  the  time,  let  him 
find  means  to  take  them  off,  and  bring  others 
on;  as  musicians  use  to  do  with  those  that 
dance  too  long  galliards.  If  you  dissemble  some 


times  your  knowledge  of  that  you  are  thought  to 
know,  you  shall  be  thought  another  time  to  know 
that  you  know  not.  Speech  of  a  man's  self 
ought  to  be  seldom  and  well  chosen.  I  knew 
one  was  wont  to  say  in  scorn,  "He  must  needs 
be  a  wise  man,  he  speaks  so  much  of  himself : " 
and  there  is  but  one  case  wherein  a  man  may 
commend  himself  with  good  grace,  and  that  is 
in  commending  virtue  in  another ;  especially  if 
it  be  such  a  virtue  whereunto  himself  pretendeth. 
Speech  of  touch  towards  others  should  be  spar 
ingly  used,  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field, 
without  coming  home  to  any  man.  I  knew  two 
noblemen  of  the  west  part  of  England,  whereof 
the  one  was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept  ever  royal 
cheer  in  his  house  ;  the  other  would  ask  of  those 
that  had  been  at  the  other's  table,  "Tell  truly, 
was  there  never  a  flout  or  dry  blow  given  ?"  To 
which  the  guest  would  answer,  Such  and  such  a 
thing  passed.  The  lord  would  say,  "I  thought 
he  would  mar  a  good  dinner."  Discretion  of 
speech  is  more  than  eloquence ;  and  to  speak 
agreeably  to  him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  more 
than  to  speak  in  good  words  or  in  good  order. 
A  good  continued  speech,  without  a  good  speech 
of  interlocution,  shows  slowness :  and  a  good 
reply,  or  second  speech,  without  a  good  settled 
speech,  showeth  shallowness  and  weakness.  As 
we  see  in  beasts,  that  those  that  are  weakest  in 
the  course,  are  yet  nimblest  in  the  turn  :  as  it  is 
betwixt  the  greyhound  and  the  hare.  To  use 
too  many  circumstances  ere  one  come  to  the 
matter,  is  wearisome ;  to  use  none  at  all,  is 
blunt. 

OF  RICHES. 

I  cannot  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of 
virtue.  The  Roman  word  is  better,  "impedi 
menta."  For  as  the  baggage  is  to  an  army,  so 
are  riches  to  virtue.  It  cannot  be  spared,  nor 
left  behind,  but  it  hindereth  the  march;  yea, 
and  the  care  of  it  sometimes  loseth  or  disturbeth 
the  victory.  Of  great  riches  there  is  no  real 
use,  except  it  be  in  the  distribution ;  the  rest  is 
but  conceit.  So  saith  Solomon,  "  Where  much 
is,  there  are  many  to  consume  it ;  and  what  hath 
the  owner,  but  the  sight  of  it  with  his  eyes  ?"  * 
The  personal  fruition  in  any  man,  cannot  reach 
to  feel  great  riches  :  there  is  a  custody  of  them ; 
or  a  power  of  dole  and  donative  of  them ;  or  a 
fame  of  them ;  but  no  solid  use  to  the  owner. 
Do  you  not  see  what  feigned  prices  are  set  upon 
little  stones  and  rarities  ?  And  what  works  of 
ostentation  are  undertaken,  because  there  might 
seem  to  be  some  use  of  great  riches  ?  But  then  you 
will  say,  they  may  be  of  use,  to  buy  men  out  of 
dangers  or  troubles.  As  Solomon  saith,  ' <  Riches 
are  as  a  stronghold  in  the  imagination  of  the 
rich  man."f  But  this  is  excellently  expressed, 
that  it  is  in  imagination,  and  not  always  in  fact. 
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For  certainly  great  riches  have  sold  more  men 
than  they  have  bought  out.  Seek  not  proud 
riches,  but  such  as  thou  mayest  get  justly,  use 
soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave  con 
tentedly.  Yet  have  no  abstract  nor  friarly 
contempt  of  them :  but  distinguish,  as  Cicero 
saith  well  of  Rabirius  Posthumus ;  "  In  studio  rei 
amplificandse  apparebat,  non  avaritiae  praedam, 
sed  instrumentum  bonitati  quaeri."  Hearken 
also  to  Solomon,  and  beware  of  hasty  gathering 
of  riches:  "Qui  festinat  ad  divitias,  non  erit 
insons."*  The  poets  feign,  that  when  Plutus, 
which  is  riches,  is  sent  from  Jupiter,  he  limps, 
and  goes  slowly;  but  when  he  is  sent  from  Pluto, 
he  runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot :  meaning,  that 
riches  gotten  by  good  means  and  just  labour, 
pace  slowly;  but  when  they  come  by  the.  death 
of  others,  as  by  the  course  of  inheritance,  testa 
ments,  and  the  like,  they  come  tumbling  upon  a 
man.  But  it  might  be  applied  likewise  to  Pluto, 
taking  him  for  the  devil.  For  when  riches  come 
from  the  devil,  as  by  fraud,  and  oppression,  and 
unjust  means,  they  come  upon  speed.  The 
ways  to  enrich  are  many,  and  most  of  them  foul. 
Parsimony  is  one  of  the  best,  and  yet  is  not 
innocent :  for  it  withholdeth  men  from  works  of 
liberality  and  charity.  The  improvement  of  the 
ground  is  the  most  natural  obtaining  of  riches ; 
for  it  is  our  great  mother's  blessing,  the  earth's ; 
but  it  is  slow.  And  yet,  where  men  of  great 
wealth  do  stoop  to  husbandry,  it  multiplieth 
riches  exceedingly.  I  knew  a  nobleman  in 
England  that  had  the  greatest  audits  of  any  man 
in  my  time :  a  great  grazier,  a  great  sheep- 
master,  a  great  timber-man,  a  great  collier,  a 
great  corn-master,  a  great  lead-man;  and  so  of 
iron,  and  a  number  of  the  like  points  of  hus 
bandry  :  so  as  the  earth  seemed  a  sea  to  him, 
in  respect  of  the  perpetual  importation.  It  was 
truly  observed  by  one,  that  himself  came  very 
hardly  to  a  little  riches,  and  very  easily  to  great 
riches.  For  when  a  man's  stock  is  come  to  that, 
that  he  can  expect  the  prime  of  markets,  and 
overcome  those  bargains,  which  for  their  great 
ness  are  few  men's  money,  and  be  partner  in  the 
industries  of  young  men,  he  cannot  but  increase 
mainly.  The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  and 
vocations  are  honest,  and  furthered  by  two 
things,  chiefly,  by  diligence,  and  by  a  good 
name  for  good  and  fair  dealing.  But  the  gains 
of  bargains  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature,  when 
men  should  wait  upon  others'fnecessity ;  broke 
by  servants  and  instruments  to  draw  them  on ; 
put  off  others  cunningly  that  would  be  better 
chapmen,  and  the  like  practices,  which  are 
crafty  and  naught.  As  for  the  chopping  of 
bargains,  when  a  man  buys,  not  to  hold,  but  to 
sell  over  again,  that  commonly  grindeth  double, 
both  upon  the  seller,  and  upon  the  buyer. 
Sharings  do  greatly  enrich,  if  the  hands  be  well 

*  "He  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich,  shall  not  be 
innocent.1'— Prov.  xxviii.  20. 


chosen  that  are  trusted.  Usury  is  the  most  certain 
means  of  gain,  though  one  of  the  worst,  as  that 
whereby  a  man  doth  eat  his  bread  "in  sudori 
vultus  alieni;"  and  besides,  doth  plough  upon 
Sundays.  But  yet  certain  though  it  be,  it  hath 
flaws;  for  that  the  scriveners  and  brokers  do 
value  unsound  men,  to  serve  their  own  turn. 
The  fortune  in  being  the  first  in  an  invention,  or 
in  a  privilege,  doth  cause  sometimes  a  wonderful 
overgrowth  in  riches;  as  it  was  with  the  first 
sugar-man  in  the  Canaries.  Therefore,  if  a.man 
can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as  well 
judgment  as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters, 
especially  if  the  times  be  fit.  He  that  resteth 
upon  gains  certain,  shall  hardly  grow  to  great 
riches.  And  he  that  puts  all  upon  adventures, 
doth  oftentimes  break,  and  come  to  poverty  :  it  is 
good  therefore  to  guard  adventures  with  certain 
ties  that  may  escape  losses.  Monopolies,  and 
coemption  of  wares  for  resale,  where  they  are  not 
restrained,  are  great  means  to  enrich ;  especially 
if  the  party  have  intelligence  what  things  are 
like  to  come  into  request,  and  to  store  himself 
beforehand.  Riches  gotten  by  service,  though 
it  be  of  the  best  rise,  yet  when  they  are  gotten 
by  flattery,  feeding  humours,  and  other  servile 
conditions,  they  may  be  placed  among  the  worst. 
As  for  fishing  for  testaments  and  executorships, 
as  Tacitus  saith  of  Seneca,  "Testamenta  et 
orbos  tanquam  indagine  capi,"  it  is  yet  worse ; 
by  how  much  men  submit  themselves  to  meaner 
persons  than  in  service,  Believe  not  much  them 
that  seem  to  despise  riches;  for  they  despise 
them  that  despair  of  them:  and  none  worse 
when  they  come  to  them.  Be  not  penny- wise ; 
riches  have  wings,  and  sometimes  they  fly  away 
of  themselves,  sometimes  they  must  be  set  flying 
to  bring  in  more.  Men  leave  their  riches  either 
to  their  kindred,  or  to  the  public :  and  moderate 
portions  prpsper  best  in  both.  A  great  estate 
left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure  to  all  the  birds  of 
prey  round  about,  to  seize  on  him,  if  he  be  not 
the  better  established  in  years  and  judgment. 
Likewise  glorious  gifts  and  foundations,  are  like 
sacrifices  without  salt;  and  but  the  painted 
sepulchres  of  alms,  which  soon  will  putrefy  and 
corrupt  inwardly.  Therefore  measure  not  thine 
advancements  by  quantity,  but  frame  them  by 
measure  :  and  defer  not  charities  till  death :  for 
certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  doth 
so,  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man's  than  of  his 
own. 

OF  AMBITION. 

Ambition  is  like  choler,  which  is  a  humour 
that  maketh  men  active,  earnest,  full  of  alacrity, 
and  stirring,  if  it  be  not  stopped.  But  if  it  be 
stopped,  and  cannot  have  its  way,  it  becometh 
adust,  and  thereby  malign  and  venomous.  So 
ambitious  men,  if  they  find  the  way  open  for 
their  rising,  and  still  get  forward,  they  are 
rather  busy  than  dangerous;  but  if  they  be 
checked  in  their  desires,  they  become  secretly 
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discontent,  and  look  upon  men  and  matters  with 
an  evil  eye,  and  are  best  pleased  when  things  go 
backward ;  which  is  the  worst  property  in  a  ser 
vant  of  a  prince  or  state.  Therefore  it  is  good 
for  princes,  if  they  use  ambitious  men,  to  handle 
it  so,  as  they  be  still  progressive,  and  not  retro 
grade  ;  which,  because  it  cannot  be  without  in 
convenience,  it  is  good  not  to  use  such  natures  at 
all.  For  if  they  rise  not  with  their  service,  they 
will  take  order  to  make  their  service  fall  with 
them.  But  since  we  have  said  it  were  good  not 
to  use  men  of  ambitious  natures,  except  it  be 
upon  necessity,  it  is  fit  we  speak,  in  what  cases 
they  are  of  necessity.  Good  commanders  in  the 
wars  must  be  taken,  be  they  never  so  ambitious : 
for  the  use  of  their  service  dispenseth  with  the 
rest ;  and  to  take  a  soldier  without  ambition,  is 
to  pull  off  his  spurs.  There  is  also  great  use  of 
ambitious  men,  in  being  screens  to  princes,  in 
matters  of  danger  and  envy:  for  no  man  will 
take  that  part,  except  he  be  like  a  seeled  dove, 
that  mounts,  and  mounts,  because  he  cannot  see 
about  him.  There  is  use  also  of  ambitious  men 
in  pulling  down  the  greatness  of  any  subject  that 
overtops ;  as  Tiberius  used  Macro  in  the  pulling 
down  of  Sejanus.  Since  therefore  they  must  be 
used  in  such  cases,  there  resteth  to  speak  how  they 
are  to  be  bridled,  that  they  may  be  less  dangerous. 
There  is  less  danger  of  them,  if  they  be  of  mean 
birth  than  if  they  be  noble ;  and  if  they  be  rather 
harsh  of  nature,  than  gracious  and  popular ;  and 
if  they  be  rather  new  raised,  than  grown  cunning 
and  fortified  in  their  greatness.  It  is  counted 
by  some  a  weakness  in  princes  to  have  favourites ; 
but  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  best  remedy  against 
ambitious  great  ones.  For  when  the  way  of 
pleasuring  and  displeasuring  lieth  by  the  favour 
ite,  it  is  impossible  any  other  should  be  over- 
great.  Another  means  to  curb  them,  is  to  bal 
ance  them  by  others  as  proud  as  they.  But  then 
there  must  be  some  middle  counsellors  to  keep 
things  steady;  for  without  that  ballast  the  ship 
will  roll  too  much.  At  the  least  a  prince  may 
animate  and  inure  some  meaner  persons,  to  be  as 
it  were  scourges  to  ambitious  men.  As  for  the 
having  of  them  obnoxious  to  ruin,  if  they  be  of 
fearful  natures  it  may  do  well :  but  if  they  be 
stout  and  daring,  it  may  precipitate  their  designs, 
and  prove  dangerous.  As  for  the  pulling  of  them 
down,  if  the  affairs  require  it,  and  that  it  may 
not  be  done  with  safety  suddenly,  the  only  way 
is,  the  interchange  continually  of  favours  and 
disgraces,  whereby  they  may  not  know  what  to 
expect,  and  be  as  it  were  in  a  wood.  Of  ambi 
tions,  it  is  less  harmful  the  ambition  to  prevail 
in  great  things,  than  that  other  to  appear  in 
everything ;  for  that  breeds  confusion,  and  mars 
business:  but  yet  it  is  less  danger  to  have  an 
ambitious  man  stirring  in  business,  than  great  in 
dependencies.  He  that  seeketh  to  be  eminent 
amongst  able  men,  hath  a  great  task ;  but  that  is 
ever  good  for  the  public.  But  he  that  plots  to 
be  the  only  figure  amongst  ciphers,  is  the  decay 


of  a  whole  age.  Honour  hath  three  things  in  it : 
the  vantage  ground  to  do  good;  the  approach  to 
kings  and  principal  persons ;  and  the  raising  of 
a  man's  own  fortunes.  He  that  hath  the  best  of 
these  intentions,,  when  he  aspireth,  is  an  honest 
man :  and  that  prince  that  can  discern  of  these 
intentions  in  another  that  aspireth,  is  a  wise 
prince.  Generally  let  princes  and  states  choose 
such  ministers  as  are  more  sensible  of  duty  than 
of  rising ;  and  such  as  love  business  rather  upon 
conscience,  than  upon  bravery :  and  let  them  dis 
cern  a  busy  nature  from  a  willing  mind. 

OF  NATUKE  IN  MEN. 

Nature  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  overcome, 
seldom  extinguished.  Force  maketh  nature 
more  violent  in  the  return;  doctrine  and  dis 
course  maketh  nature  less  importune :  but  cus 
tom  only  doth  alter  and  subdue  nature.  He  that 
seeketh  victory  over  his  nature,  let  him  not  set 
himself  too  great,  nor  too  small  tasks ;  for  the 
first  will  make  him  dejected  by  often  failings; 
and  the  second  will  make  him  a  small  proceeder, 
though  by  often  prevailings.  And  at  the  first, 
let  him  practise  with  helps,  as  swimmers  do  with 
bladders  or  rushes :  but  after  a  time,  let  him  prac 
tise  with  disadvantages,  as  dancers  do  with  thick 
shoes.  For  it  breeds  great  perfection,  if  the 
practice  be  harder  than  the  use.  Where  nature 
is  mighty,  and  therefore  the  victory  hard,  the 
degrees  had  need  be,  first  to  stay  and  arrest 
nature  in  time ;  like  to  him  that  would  say  over 
the  four-and-twenty  letters  when  he  was  angry : 
then  to  go  less  in  quantity ;  as  if  one  should,  in 
forbearing  wine,  come  from  drinking  healths,  to 
a  draught  at  a  meal ;  and  lastly,  to  discontinue 
altogether.  But  if  a  man  have  the  fortitude  and 
resolution  to  enfranchise  himself  at  once,  that  is 
the  best : 

"  Optimus  ille  animi  vindex,  laedentia  pectus 
Vincula  qui  rupit,  dedoluitque  semel." 

Neither  is  the  ancient  rule  amiss,  to  bend  nature 
as  a  wand  to  a  contrary  extreme,  whereby  to  set 
it  right :  understanding  it  where  the  contrary 
extreme  is  no  vice.  Let  not  a  man  force  a  habit 
upon  himself  with  a  perpetual  contumance,  but 
with  some  intermission.  For  both  the  pause 
reinforceth  the  new  onset ;  and  if  a  man  that  is 
not  perfect  be  ever  in  practice,  he  shall  as  well 
practise  his  errors  as  his  abilities,  and  induce  one 
habit  of  both;  and  there  is  no  means  to  help 
this  but  by  seasonable  intermissions.  But  let 
not  a  man  trust  his  victory  over  his  nature  too 
far ;  for  nature  will  lie  buried  a  great  time,  and 
yet  revive  upon  the  occasion  or  temptation.  Like 
as  it  was  with  JSsop's  damsel,  turned  from  a  cat 
to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  demurely  at  the 
board's  end,  till  a  mouse  ran  before  her.  There 
fore  let  a  man  either  avoid  the  occasion  alto 
gether,  or  put  himself  often  to  it,  that  he  may 
be  little  moved  with  it.  A  man's  nature  is  best 
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perceived  in  privateness,  for  there  is  no  affecta 
tion  ;  in  passion,  for  that  putteth  a  man  out  of 
his  precepts ;  and  in  a  new  case  or  experiment, 
for  there  custom  leaveth  him.  They  are  happy 
men,  whose  natures  sort  with  their  vocations; 
otherwise  they  may  say,  "  Multum  incola  fuit 
anima  mea : "  when  they  converse  in  those  things 
they  do  not  affect.  In  studies,  whatsoever  a 
man  commandeth  upon  himself,  let  him  set 
hours  for  it ;  but  whatsoever  is  agreeable  to  his 
nature,  let  him  take  no  care  for  any  set  times ; 
for  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of  themselves,  so  as 
the  spaces  of  other  business  or  studies  will  suffice. 
A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs,  or  weeds  : 
therefore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and 
destroy  the  other. 

OF  CUSTOM  AND  EDUCATION. 

Men's  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their 
inclination ;.  their  discourse  and  speeches  accord 
ing  to  their  learning  and  infused  opinions ;  but 
their  deeds  are  after  as  they  have  been  accus 
tomed.  And  therefore,  as  Machiavel  well  noteth, 
though  in  an  evil-favoured  instance,  there  is  no 
trusting  to  the  force  of  nature,  nor  to  the  brav 
ery  of  words,  except  it  be  corroborate  by  custom. 
His  instance  is,  that  for  the  achieving  of  a  de 
sperate  conspiracy  a  man  should  not  rest  upon 
the  fierceness  of  any  man's  nature,  or  his  resolute 
undertakings ;  but  take  such  a  one  as  hath  had 
his  hands  formerly  in  blood.  But  Machiavel 
knew  not  of  a  friar  Clement,  nor  a  Ravillac,  nor 
a  Jaureguy,  nor  a  Baltazar  Gerard :  yet  his  rule 
holdeth  still,  that  nature,  nor  the  engagement  of 
words,  are  not  so  forcible  as  custom.  Only  sup 
erstition  is  now  so  well  advanced,  that  men  of 
the  first  blood  are  as  firm  as  butchers  by  occupa 
tion  ;  and  votary  resolution  is  made  equipollent 
to  custom,  even  in  matter  of  blood.  In  other 
things,  the  predominancy  of  custom  is  every 
where  visible ;  insomuch  as  a  man  would  wonder 
to  hear  men  profess,  protest,  engage,  give  great 
words,  and  then  do  just  as  they  have  done  before : 
as  if  they  were  dead  images,  and  engines  moved 
only  by  the  wheels  of  custom.  We  see  also  the 
reign  or  tyranny  of  custom  what  it  is.  The 
Indians,*  I  mean  the  sect  of  their  wise  men,  lay 
themselves  quietly  upon  a  stack  of  wood,  and  so 
sacrifice  themselves  by  fire.  Nay,  the  wives 
strive  to  be  burned  with  the  corpse  of  their  hus 
bands.  The  lads  of  Sparta,  of  ancient  time,  were 
wont  to  be  scourged  upon  the  altar  of  Diana, 
without  so  much  as  quecking.f  I  remember  in 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  of  Eng 
land,  an  Irish  rebel  condemned  put  up  a  petition 
to  the  deputy  that  he  might  be  hanged  in  a  withe, 
and  not  in  a  halter,  because  it  had  been  so  used 
with  former  rebels.  There  be  monks  in  Russia, 
for  penance,  that  will  sit  a  whole  night  in  a  vessel 

*  An  allusion  to  the  Hindoo  ceremony  of  Suttee. 
t  Flinching. 


of  water,  till  they  be  engaged  with  hard  ice. 
Many  examples  may  be  put  of  the  force  of  cus 
tom,  both  upon  mind  and  body.  Therefore, 
since  custom  is  the  principal  magistrate  of  man's 
life,  let  men  by  all  means  endeavour  to  obtain 
good  customs.  Certainly  custom  is  most  perfect 
when  it  beginneth  in  young  years :  this  we  call 
education,  which  is,  in  effect,  but  an  early  custom. 
So  we  see  in  languages,  the  tongue  is  more  pliant 
to  all  expressions  and  sounds,  the  joints  are  more 
supple  to  all  feats  of  activity  and  motions,  in 
youth  than  afterwards.  For  it  is  true,  that  late 
learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  ply,  except  it  be 
in  some  minds  that  have  not  suffered  themselves 
to  fix,  but  have  kept  themselves  open  and  pre 
pared  to  receive  continual  amendment,  which  is 
exceeding  rare.  But  if  the  force  of  custom  simple 
and  separate  be  great,  the  force  of  custom  copu 
late  and  conjoined,  and  collegiate,  is  far  greater. 
For  there  example  teacheth,  company  comforteth, 
emulation  quickeneth,  glory  raiseth:  so  as  in 
such  places  the  force  of  custom  is  in  its  exaltation. 
Certainly  the  great  multiplication  of  virtues  upon 
human  nature  resteth  upon  societies  well  ordained 
and  disciplined.  For  commonwealths  and  good 
governments  do  nourish  virtue  grown,  but  do 
not  much  mend  the  seeds.  But  the  misery  is, 
that  the  most  effectual  means  are  now  applied  to 
the  ends  least  to  be  desired. 

OF  FORTUNE. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  outward  accidents 
conduce  much  to  fortune  :  favour,  opportunity, 
death  of  others,  occasion  fitting  virtue.  But 
chiefly  the  mould  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his  own 
hands.  "Faber  quisque  fortunae  suse,"*  saith 
the  poet.  And  the  most  frequent  of  external 
causes  is,  that  the  folly  of  one  man  is  the  fortune 
of  another.  For  no  man  prospers  so  suddenly 
as  by  others'  errors.  "Serpens  nisi  serpentem 
comederit  non  fit  draco."  Overt  and  apparent 
virtues  bring  forth  praise ;  but  there  be  secret 
and  hidden  virtues  that  bring  forth  fortune; 
certain  deliveries  of  a  man's  self,  which  have  no 
name.  The  Spanish  name,  desemboltura,  partly 
expresseth  them :  when  there  be  not  stonds  nor 
restiveness  in  a  man's  nature;  but  that  the 
wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way  with  the  wheels  of 
his  fortune.  For  so  Livy,  after  he  had  described 
Cato  Major  in  these  words  :  "In  illo  viro,  tan- 
turn  robur  corporis  et  animi  fuit,  ut  quocunque 
loco  natus  esset,  fortunam  sibi  facturus  vide- 
retur;"  falleth  upon  that,  that  he  had  versatile 
ingenium.  Therefore,  if  a  man  look  sharply  and 
attentively,  he  shall  see  fortune  :  for  though  she 
be  blind,  yet  she  is  not  invisible.  The  way  of 
fortune  is  like  the  milky  way  in  the  sky  ;  which 
is  a  meeting  or  knot  of  a  number  of  small  stars, 
not  seen  asunder,  but  giving  light  together.  So 
are  there  a  number  of  little  and  scarce  discerned 


*  "  Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune." 
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virtues,  or  rather  faculties  and  customs,  tha 
make  men  fortunate.  The  Italians  note  some  o 
them,  such  as  a  man  would  little  think.  When 
they  speak  of  one  that  cannot  do  amiss,  thej 
will  throw  into  his  other  conditions,  that  he  hath 
"Poco  di  matto."  And  certainly  there  be  no 
two  more  fortunate  properties,  than  to  have  a 
little  of  the  fool,  and  not  too  much  of  the  honest 
Therefore  extreme  lovers  of  their  country,  or 
masters,  were  never  fortunate,  neither  can  they 
be.  For  when  a  man  placeth  his  thoughts  with 
out  himself,  he  goeth  not  his  own  way.  A 
hasty  fortune  niaketh  an  enterpriser  and  remover 
the  French  hath  it  better,  entreprenant,  or  remu 
ant,  but  the  exercised  fortune  maketh  the  able 
man.  Fortune  is  to  be  honoured  and  respected, 
and  it  be  but  for  our  daughters,  Confidence  anc 
Reputation.  For  these  two  felicity  breedeth 
the  first  within  a  man's  self ;  the  latter  in  others 
towards  him.  All  wise  men,  to  decline  the  envy 
of  their  own  virtues,  use  to  ascribe  them  to 
Providence  and  fortune;  for  so  they  may  the 
better  assume  them :  and  besides,  it  is  greatness 
in  a  man  to  be  the  care  of  the  higher  powers. 
So  Coesar  said  to  the  pilot  in  the  tempest, 
"Caesarem  portas,  et  fortunam  ejus."  So  Sylla 
chose  the  name  of  felix,  and  not  of  magnus : 
and  it  hath  been  noted,  that  those  that  ascribe 
openly  too  much  to  their  own  wisdom  and  policy, 
end  unfortunate.  It  is  written  that  Timotheus 
the  Athenian,  after  he  had,  in  the  account  he 
gave  to  the  state  of  his  government,  often  inter 
laced  this  speech,  "And  in  this  fortune  had  no 
part;"  never  prospered  in  anything  he  under 
took  afterwards.  Certainly  there  be,  whose 
fortunes  are  like  Homer's  verses,  that  have  a 
slide  and  easiness  more  than  the  verses  of  other 
poets :  as  Plutarch  saith  of  Timoleon's  fortune, 
in  respect  of  that  of  Agesilaus  or  Epaminondas. 
And  that  this  should  be,  no  doubt  it  is  much  in 
a  man's  self. 

OF  YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

A  man  that  is  young  in  years,  may  be  old  in 
hours,  if  he  have  lost  no  time.  But  that  hap- 
peneth  rarely.  Generally  yduth  is  like  the  first 
cogitations,  not  so  wise  as  the  second.  For 
there  is  a  youth  in  thoughts,  as  well  as  in  ages. 
And  yet  the  invention  of  young  men  is  more 
lively  than  that  of  old ;  and  imaginations  stream 
into  their  minds  better,  and  as  it  were  more 
divinely.  Natures  that  have  much  heat,  and 
great  and  violent  desires  and  perturbations,  are 
not  ripe  for  action,  till  they  have  passed  the 
meridian  of  their  years :  as  it  was  with  Julius 
Caesar  and  Septimius  Severus.  Of  the  latter  of 
whom  it  is  said,  "Juventutem  egit  erroribus, 
imo  furoribus,  plenam."  *  And  yet  he  was  the 
ablest  emperor  almost  of  all  the  list.  But  re- 


even 


'He  passed  bis  youth  full  of  errors,  of  madness 


posed  natures  may  do  well  in  youth :  as  it  is  seen 
in  Augustus  Caesar,  Cosmos  Duke  of  Florence, 
Gaston  de  Fois,  and  others.     On  the  other  side, 
heat  and  vivacity  in  age  is  an  excellent  composi 
tion  for  business.      Young  men  are  fitter  to 
invent  than  to  judge ;  fitter  for  execution  than 
for  counsel ;  and  fitter  for  new  projects  than  for 
settled  business.     For  the  experience  of  age,  in 
things  that  fall  within  the  compass  of  it,  directeth 
them ;  but  in  new  things  abuseth  them.    The 
errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  business ;  but 
the  errors  of  aged  men  amount  but  to  this,  that 
more  might  have  been  done  or  sooner.    Young 
men.  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  actions, 
embrace  more  than  they  can  hold ;   stir  more 
than  they  can  quiet ;   fly  to  the  end,  without 
consideration  of  the  means  and  degrees ;  pursue 
some  few  principles,  which  they  have  chanced 
upon  absurdly ;  care  not  to  innovate  which  draws 
unknown  inconveniences ;  use  extreme  remedies  at 
first ;  and,  that  which  doubleth  all  errors,  will 
not  acknowledge  or  retract  them ;  like  an  un 
ready  horse,  that  will  neither  stop  nor  turn. 
Men  of  age  object  too  much,  consult  too  long, 
adventure  too  little,  repent  too  soon,  and  seldom 
drive  business  home  to  the  full  period ;  but  con 
tent  themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of  success. 
Certainly  it  is  good  to  compound  employments 
of  both ;  for  that  will  be  good  for  the  present, 
because  the  virtues  of  either  age  may  correct  the 
defects  of  both :  and  good  for  succession,  that 
young  men  may  be  learners,  while  men  in  age 
are  actors  :  and  lastly,  good  for  externe  accidents, 
because  authority  followeth  old  men,  and  favour 
and  popularity  youth.     But  for  the  moral  part, 
perhaps  youth  will  have  the  pre-eminence,  as 
age  have  for    the  politic.      A  certain  Rabbin 
upon  the  text,    "Your   young  men  shall  see 
visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams ;"  * 
inferreth  that  young  men  are  admitted  nearer  to 
God  than  old ;  because  vision  is  a  clearer  reve 
lation  than  a  dream,  f    And  certainly  the  more  a 
man  drinketh  of  the  world,  the  more  it  intoxi- 
cateth ;  and  age  doth  profit  rather  in  the  powers 
of  understanding,  than  in  the  virtues  of  the  will 
and  affections.     There  be  some  have  an  over-early 
ripeness  in  their  years,  which  fadeth  betimes : 
these  are  first,  such  as  have  brittle  wits,  the  edge 
whereof  is  soon  turned  ;  such  as  was  Hermogenes 
the  rhetorician,   whose  books  are  exceedingly 
subtile,  who  afterwards  waxed  stupid.    A  second 
sort  is  of  those  that  have  some  natural  disposi 
tions,  which  have  better  grace  in  youth  than  in 
age :  such  as  is  a  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech ; 


*  Joel  ii.  28,  quoted  Acts  ii.  17. 

t  "  But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  I 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy, 

But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows,— 
He  sees  it  in  his  joy." 

— Wordsworth. 
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which  becomes  youth  well,  but  not  age.  So 
Tully  saith  of  Hortensius,  "  Idem  manebat  neque 
idem  decebat."  The  third  is,  of  such  as  take  too 
high  a  strain  at  the  first,  and  are  magnanimous, 
more  than  tract  of  years  can  uphold.  As  was 
Scipio  Africanus,  of  whom  Livy  saith  in  effect, 
"Ultima  primis  cedebant." 

OF  BEAUTY. 

Virtue  is  like  a  rich  stone,  best  plain  set :  and 
surely  virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely, 
though  not  of  delicate  features ;  and  that  hath 
rather  dignity  of  presence  than  beauty  of  aspect. 
Neither  is  it  almost  seen,  that  very  beautiful 
persons  are  otherwise  of  great  virtue.  As  if 
nature  were  rather  busy  not  to  err,  than  in  labour 
to  produce  excellency.  And  therefore  they  prove 
accomplished,  but  not  of  great  spirit ;  and  study 
rather  behaviour  than  virtue.  But  this  holds 
not  always  ;  for  Augustus  Caesar,  Titus  Vespasi- 
anus,  Philip  le  Bel  of  France,  Edward  IV.  of 
England,  Alcibiades  of  Athens,  Ismael  the  Sophi 
of  Persia,  were  all  high  and  great  spirits,  and  yet 
the  most  beautiful  men  of  their  times.  In  beauty, 
that  of  favour  is  more  than  that  of  colour :  and 
that  of  decent  and  gracious  motion  more  than 
that  of  favour.  That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty, 
which  a  picture  cannot  express  :  no,  nor  the  first 
sight  of  the  life.  There  is  no  excellent  beauty, 
that  hath  not  some  strangeness  in  the  proportion. 
A  man  cannot  tell  whether  Apelles  or  Albert 
Durer  were  the  more  trifler ;  whereof  the  one 
would  make  a  personage  by  geometrical  propor 
tions  ;  the  other,  by  taking  the  best  parts  out  of 
divers  faces,  to  make  one  excellent.  Such  per 
sonages,  I  think,  would  please  nobody  but  the 
painter  that  made  them.  Not  but  I  think  a 
painter  may  make  a  better  face  than  ever  was  ; 
but  he  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  as  a 
musician  that  maketh  an  excellent  air  in  music, 
and  not  by  rule.  A  man  shall  see  faces,  that  if 
you  examine  them  part  by  part,  you  shall  never 
find  a  good ;  and  yet  altogether  do  well.  If  it 
be  true,  that  the  principal  part  of  beauty  is  in 
decent  motion,  certainly  it  is  no  marvel,  though 
persons  in  years  seem  many  times  more  amiable  ; 
"  pulchrorum  autumnus  pulcher :"  for  no  youth 
can  be  comely  but  by  pardon,  and  considering 
the  youth,  as  to  make  up  the  comeliness.  Beauty 
is  as  summer  fruits,  which  are  easy  to  corrupt, 
and  cannot  last :  and  for  the  most  part  it  makes 
a  dissolute  youth,  and  an  age  a  little  out  of 
countenance ;  but  yet  certainly  again,  if  it  light 
well,  it  maketh  virtues  shine,  and  vices  blush. 

OF  NEGOTIATING. 

It  is  generally  better  to  deal  by  speech,  than 
by  letter ;  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  third,  than 
by  a  man's  self.  Letters  are  good,  when  a  man 
would  draw  an  answer  by  letter  back  again  ;  or 
when  it  may  serve  for  a  man's  justification,  after 


wards  to  produce  his  own  letter ;  or  where  it  may 
be  danger  to  be  interrupted,  or  heard  by  pieces. 
To  deal  in  person  is  good,  when  a  man's  face 
breedeth  regard,  as  commonly  with  inferiors  ;  or 
in  tender  cases,  where  a  man's  eye  upon  the 
countenance  of  him  with  whom  he  speaketh, 
may  give  him  a  direction  how  far  to  go :  and 
generally  where  a  man  will  reserve  to  himself 
liberty,  either  to  disavow  or  to  expound.  In 
choice  of  instruments,  it  is  better  to  choose  men 
of  a  plainer  sort,  that  are  like  to  do  that  that 
is  committed  to  them,  and  to  report  back  again 
faithfully  the  success  ;  than  those  that  are  cun 
ning  to  contrive  out  of  other  men's  business 
somewhat  to  grace  themselves,  and  will  help  the 
matter  in  report,  for  satisfaction  sake.  Use  also 
such  persons  as  affect  the  business  wherein  they 
are  employed,  for  that  quickeneth  much ;  and 
such  as  are  fit  for  the  matter ;  as  bold  men  for 
expostulation,  fair  spoken  men  for  persuasion, 
crafty  men  for  inquiry  and  observation,  froward 
and  absurd  men  for  business  that  doth  not  well 
bear  out  itself.  Use  also  such  as  have  been  lucky, 
and  prevailed  before  in  things  wherein  you  have 
employed  them  ;  for  that  breeds  confidence,  and 
they  will  strive  to  maintain  their  prescription. 
It  is  better  to  sound  a  person  with  whom  one 
deals,  afar  off,  than  to  fall  upon  the  point  at  first ; 
except  you  mean  to  surprise  him  by  some  short 
question.  It  is  better  dealing  with  men  in  appe 
tite,  than  with  those  that  are  where  they  would 
be.  If  a  man  deal  with  another  upon  conditions, 
the  start  or  first  performance  is  all ;  which  a  man 
cannot  reasonably  demand,  except  either  the 
nature  of  the  thing  be  such  which  must  go  be 
fore  ;  or  else  a  man  can  persuade  the  other  party, 
that  he  shall  still  need  him  in  some  other  thing ; 
or  else  that  he  be  counted  the  honester  man. 
All  practice  is  to  discover,  or  to  work.  Men 
discover  themselves  in  trust,  in  passion,  at  un 
awares,  and  of  necessity,  when  they  would  have 
somewhat  done,  and  cannot  find  an  apt  pretext. 
If  you  would  work  any  man,  you  must  either 
know  his  nature  and  fashions,  and  so  lead  him ; 
or  his  ends,  and'  so  persuade  him  ;  or  his  weak 
ness  and  disadvantages,  and  so  awe  him ;  or  those 
that  have  interest  in  him,  and  so  govern  him. 
In  dealing  with  cunning  persons,  we  must  ever 
consider  their  ends  to  interpret  their  speeches ; 
and  it  is  good  to  say  little  to  them,  and  that 
which  they  least  look  for.  In  all  negotiations 
of  difficulty,  a  man  may  not  look  to  sow  and 
reap  at  once  ;  but  must  prepare  business,  and  so 
ripen  it  by  degrees. 

OF  STUDIES. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight,  is  in  private* 
ness  and  retiring ;  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse  ; 
and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposi 
tion  of  business.  For  expert  men  can  execute, 
and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars,  one  by  one ; 
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but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  mar 
shalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are 
learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is 
sloth :  to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is 
affectation;  to  make  judgment  only  by  their 
rules,  is  the  humour  of  a  scholar.  They  perfect 
nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience :  for 
natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that 
need  pruning  by  study ;  and  studies  themselves 
do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except 
they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty  men 
contemn  studies ;  simple  men  admire  them ;  and 
wise  men  use  them :  for  they  teach  not  their  own 
use :  but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and 
above  them,  won  by  observation.  Eead  not  to 
contradict  and  confute ;  nor  to  believe  and  take 
for  granted ;  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse ;  but 
to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to 
be  chewed  and  digested ;  that  is,  some  books  are 
to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but 
not  curiously ;  *  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly, 
and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Some  books 
also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made 
of  them  by  others ;  but  that  would  be  only  in 
the  less  important  arguments,  and  the  meaner 
sort  of  books :  else  distilled  books  are  like  com 
mon  distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Beading 
maketh  a  full  man  ;  conference  a  ready  man  ; 
and  writing  an  exact  man.  And  therefore  if  a 
man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory  :  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need 
have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he 
doth  not.  Histories  make  men  wise ;  poets, 
witty  ;  the  mathematics,  subtile ;  natural  philo 
sophy,  deep ;  moral,  grave ;  logic  and  rhetoric, 
able  to  contend:  "Abeunt  studia  in  mores." 
Nay,  there  is  no  stond  nor  impediment  in  the 
wit,  but  may  be  wrought  out  by  fit  studies ;  like 
as  diseases  of  the  body  may  have  appropriate 
exercises  :  bowling  is  good  for  the  stone  and 
reins ;  shooting  for  the  lungs  and  breast ;  gentle 
walking  for  the  stomach ;  riding  for  the  head ; 
and  the  like.  So  if  a  man's  wit  be  wandering, 
let  him  study  the  mathematics ;  for  in  demon 
strations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so  little, 
he  must  begin  again :  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to 
distinguish  or  find  differences,  let  him  study  the 
schoolmen ;  for  they  are  cymini  sectores:^  if  he 
be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  up 
one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let 
him  study  the  lawyers'  cases  :  so  every  defect  of 
the  mind  may  have  a  special  receipt. 

OF  CEREMONIES  AND  RESPECTS. 

He  that  is  only  real,  had  need  have  exceeding 
great  parts  of  virtue :  as- the  stone  had  need  to 
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be  rich  that  is  set  without  foil :  but  if  a  man 
mark  it  well,  it  is  in  praise  and  commendation 
of  men,  as  it  is  in  gettings  and  gains.  For  the 
proverb  is  true,  that  light  gains  make  heavy 
purses :  for  light  gains  come  thick,  whereas 
great  come  but  now  and  then.  So  it  is  true,  that 
small  matters  win  great  commendation,  because 
they  are  continually  in  use,  and  in  note :  where 
as  the  occasion  of  any  great  virtue  cometh  but 
on  festivals :  therefore  it  doth  much  add  to  a 
man's  reputation,  and  is,  as  Queen  Isabella  said, 
like  perpetual  letters  commendatory,  to  have 
good  forms.  To  attain  them,  it  almost  sufficeth 
not  to  despise  them :  for  so  shall  a  man  observe 
them  in  others  ;  and  let  him  trust  himself  with 
the  rest.  For  if  he  labour  too  much  to  express 
them,  he  shall  lose  their  grace ;  which  is  to  be 
natural  and  unaffected.  Some  men's  behaviour 
is  like  a  verse,  wherein  every  syllable  is 
measured :  how  can  a  man  comprehend  great 
matters,  that  breaketh  his  mind  too  much  to 
small  observations?  Not  to  use  ceremonies  at 
all,  is  to  teach  others  not  to  use  them  again,  and 
so  diminisheth  respect  to  himself;  especially 
they  be  not  to  be  omitted  to  strangers  and 
formal  natures :  but  the  dwelling  upon  them 
and  exalting  them  above  the  moon,  is  not  only 
tedious,  but  doth  diminish  the  faith  and  credit 
of  him  that  speaks.  And  certainly  there  is  a 
kind  of  conveying  of  effectual  and  imprinting 
passages,  amongst  compliments,  which  is  of 
singular  use,  if  a  man  can  hit  upon  it.  Amongst 
a  man's  peers,  a  man  shall  be  sure  of  familiarity ; 
and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep  state. 
Amongst  a  man's  inferiors  one  shall  be  sure  of 
reverence ;  and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  be 
familiar.  He  that  is  too  much  in  anything,  so 
that  he  giveth  another  occasion  of  satiety, 
maketh  himself  cheap.  To  apply  one's  self  to 
others  is  good ;  so  it  be  with  demonstration  that 
a  man  doth  it  upon  regard,  and  not  upon 
facility.  It  is  a  good  precept,  generally  in 
seconding  another,  yet  to  add  somewhat  of  one's 
own ;  as  if  you  will  grant  his  opinion,  let  it  be 
with  some  distinction;  if  you  will  follow  his 
motion,  let  it  be  with  condition ;  if  you  allow  his 
counsel,  let  it  be  with  alleging  farther  reason. 
Men  had  need  beware  how  they  be  too  perfect 
in  compliments ;  for  be  they  never  so  sufficient 
otherwise,  their  enviers  will  be  sure  to  give  them 
that  attribute,  to  the  disadvantage  of  their 
greater  virtues.  It  is  loss  also  in  business  to  be 
full  of  respects,  or  to  be  too  curious  in  observing 
times  and  opportunities :  Salomon  saith,  "  He 
that  considereth  the  wind  shall  not  sow ;  and  he 
that  looketh  to  the  clouds  shall  not  reap."*  A 
wise  man  will  make  more  opportunities  than  he 
finds.  Men's  behaviour  should  be  like  their 
apparel ;  not  too  strait  or  point  device,  but  free 
for  exercise  or  motion. 
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OF  PRAISE. 

Praise  is  the  reflection  of  virtue  :  "but  it  is  as 
the  glass  or  body  which  giveth  the  reflection. 
If  it  be  from  the  common  people,  it  is  commonly 
false  and  nought;  and  rather  followeth  vain 
persons  than  virtuous,  for  the  common  people 
understand  not  many  excellent  virtues :  the 
lowest  virtues  draw  praise  from  them :  the 
middle  virtues  work  in  them  astonishment  or 
admiration  ;  but  of  the  highest  virtues  they  have 
no  sense  or  perceiving  at  all :  but  shows,  and 
species  virtutibus  similes,  serve  best  with  them. 
Certainly  fame  is  like  a  river,  that  beareth  up 
things  light  and  swollen,  and  drowTis  things 
weighty  and  solid :  but  if  persons  of  quality  and 
judgment  concur,  then  it  is,  as  the  Scripture 
saith,  "Nomen  bonum  instar  unguenti  fra- 
grantis."*  It  filleth  all  round  about,  and  will 
not  easily  away  :  for  the  odours  of  ointments  are 
more  durable  than  those  of  flowers.  There  be 
so  many  false  points  of  praise,  that  a  man  may 
justly  hold  it  a  suspect.  Some  praises  proceed 
merely  of  flattery;  and  if  he  be  an  ordinary 
flatterer,  he  will  have  certain  common  attributes, 
which  may  serve  every  man ;  if  he  be  a  cunning 
flatterer,  he  will  follow  the  arch-flatterer,  which 
is  a  man's  self;  and  wherein  a  PILH  thinketh 
best  of  himself,  therein  the  flatterer  will  up 
hold  him  most :  but  if  he  be  an  impudent 
flatterer,  look,  wherein  a  man  is  conscious  to 
himself  that  he  is  most  defective,  and  is  most 
out  of  countenance  in  himself,  that  will  the 
flatterer  entitle  him  to  perforce,  spreta,  con- 
scientia.  Some  praises  come  of  good  wishes  and 
respects,  which  is  a  form  due  in  civility  to  kings 
and  great  persons ;  laudando  pr&cipere;  when 
by  telling  men  what  they  are,  they  represent  to 
them  what  they  should  be.  Some  men  are  praised 
maliciously  to  their  hurt,  thereby  to  stir  envy 
and  jealousy  towards  them :  pessimum  genus 
inimicorum  laudantium;  insomuch  as  it  was  a 
proverb  amongst  the  Grecians,  that  he  that  was 
praised  to  his  hurt,  should  have  a  push  rise  upon 
his  nose ;  as  we  say,  that  a  blister  will  rise  upon 
one's  tongue  that  tells  a  lie.  Certainly  moderate 
praise  used  with  opportunity,  and  not  vulgar,  is 
that  which  doth  the  good.  Solomon  saith,  "  He 
that  praiseth  his  friend  aloud,  rising  early,  it 
shall  be  to  him  no  better  than  a  curse,  "f  Too 
much  magnifying  of  man  or  matter,  doth  irritate 
contradiction,  and  procure  envy  and  scorn.  To 
praise  man's  self  cannot  be  decent,  except  it  be 
in  rare  cases  :  but  to  praise  a  man's  office  or 
profession,  he  may  do  it  with  good  grace,  and 
with  a  kind  of  magnanimity.  The  cardinals  of 
Kome,  which  are  theologues,  and  friars,  and 
schoolmen,  have  a  phrase  of  notable  contempt 
and  scorn,  towards  civil  business ;  for  they  call  all 
temporal  business,  of  wars,  embassages,  judica 
ture,  and  other  employments,  sbirrerie,  which  is 
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under-sheriffries,  as  if  they  were  but  matters  for 
under-sheriffs  and  catch-poles ;  though  .many 
times  those  under-sheriffries  do  more  good  than 
their  high  speculations.  St  Paul,  when  he 
boasts  of  himself,  he  doth  oft  interlace,  "  I 
speak  like  a  fool  ;"*  but  speaking  of  his  calling, 
he  saith,  "  Magnificabo  apostolatum  meum." 

OF  VAIN-GLORY. 

It  was  prettily  devised  of  J3sop  :  The  fly  sat 
upon  the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot-wheel,  and  said, 
' '  What  a  dust  do  I  raise  ! "  So  are  there  some  vain 
persons,  that  whatsoever  goeth  alone,  or  moveth 
upon  greater  means,  if  they  have  never  so  little 
hand  in  it,  they  think  it  is  they  that  carry  it. 
They  that  are  glorious  must  needs  be  factious ; 
for  all  bravery  stands  upon  comparisons.  They 
must  needs  be  violent  to  make  good  their  own 
vaunts  :  neither  can  they  be  secret,  and  therefore 
not  effectual ;  but  according  to  the  French  pro 
verb,  "Beaueoup  de  bruit,  peu  de  fruit :"  Much 
bruit,  little  fruit.  Yet  certainly  there  is  use  of 
this  quality  in  civil  affairs :  where  there  is  an 
opinion,  and  fame  to  be  created,  either  of  virtue 
or  greatness,  these  men  are  good  trumpeters. 
Again,  as  Titus  Livius  noteth,  in  the  case  of 
Antiochus  and  the  JEtolians,  there  are  sometimes 
great  effects  of  cross  lies  ;  as  if  a  man  that  nego 
tiates  between  two  princes,  to  draw  them  to  join 
in  a  war  against  the  third,  doth  extol  the  forces 
of  either  of  them  above  measure,  the  one  to  the 
other :  and  sometimes  he  that  deals  between  man 
and  man,  raiseth  his  own  credit  with  both,  by 
pretending  greater  interest  than  he  hath  in 
either.  And  in  these  and  the  like  kinds,  it 
often  falls  out,  that  somewhat  is  produced  of 
nothing  ;  for  lies  are  sufficient  to  breed  opinion, 
and  opinion  brings  on  substance.  In  military 
commanders  and  soldiers,  vain-glory  is  an  essen 
tial  point ;  for  as  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  by  glory 
one  courage  sharpeneth  another :  in  cases  of 
great  enterprise,  upon  charge  and  adventure,  a 
composition  of  glorious  natures  doth  put  life  into 
business  ;  and  those  that  are  of  solid  and  sober 
natures  have  more  of  the  ballast  than  of  the 
sail.  In  fame  of  learning,  the  flight  will  be 
slow,  without  some  feathers  of  ostentation : 
"Qui  de  contenmenda  gloria  libros  scribunt, 
nomen  suum  inscribunt."  Socrates,  Aristotle, 
Galen,  were  men  full  of  ostentation.  Certainly 
vain-glory  helpeth  to  perpetuate  a  man's  memory ; 
and  virtue  was  never  so  beholden  to  human 
nature,  as  it  received  its  due  at  the  second-hand. 
Neither  had  the  fame  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plinius 
Secundus,  borne  her  age  so  well,  if  it  had  not  been 
joined  with  some  vanity  in  themselves  :  like  unto 
varnish,  that  makes  ceilings  not  only  shine 
but  last.  But  all  this  while,  when  I  speak  of 
vain-glory,  I  mean  not  of  that  property  that 
Tacitus  doth  attribute  to  Mucianus,  "Omnium, 
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quse  dixerat,  feceratque,  arte  quadam  ostentator : " 
for  that  proceeds  not  of  vanity,  but  of  natural 
magnanimity  and  discretion :  and  in  some  per 
sons,  is  not  only  comely  but  gracious.  For  ex- 
cusations,  cessions,  modesty  itself  well  governed, 
are  but  arts  of  ostentation.  And  amongst  those 
arts,  there  is  none  better  than  that  which  Plinius 
Secundus  speaketh  of ;  which  is  to  be  liberal  of 
praise  and  commendation  to  others,  in  that 
wherein  a  man's  self  hath  any  perfection.  For, 
saith  Pliny,  very  wittily,  "  In  commending  an 
other  you  do  yourself  right ;  for  he  that  you 
commend  is  either  superior  to  you  in  that  you 
commend,  or  inferior.  If  he  be  inferior,  if  he  be 
to  be  commended,  you  much  more.  If  he  be 
superior,  if  he  be  not  to  be  commended,  you 
much  less."  Glorious  men  are  the  scorn  of  wise 
men ;  the  admiration  of  fools  ;  the  idols  of  para 
sites  ;  and  slaves  of  their  own  vaunts. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  DEATH. 

1.  I  have  often  thought  upon  death,  and  I  find 
it  the  least  of  all  evils.    All  that  which  is  past  is 
as  a  dream ;  and  he  that  hopes  or  depends  upon 
time  coming,  dreams  waking.     So  much  of  our 
life  as  we  have  discovered  is  already  dead ;  and 
jll  those  hours  which  we  share,  even  from  the 
oreasts  of  our  mother,  until  we  return  to  our 
grandmother  the  earth,  are  part  of  our  dying 
days;   whereof  even  this  one,  and  those  that 
succeed  are  of  the  same  nature,  for  we  die  daily ; 
and  as  others  have  given  place  to  us,  so  we  must 
in  the  end  give  way  to  others. 

2.  Physicians,  in  the  name  of  death,  include  all 
sorrow,  anguish,  disease,  calamity,  or  whatsoever 
can  fall  in  the  life  of  man,  either  grievous  or  un 
welcome  :  but  these  things  are  familiar  unto  us, 
and  we  suffer  them  every  hour ;  therefore  we  die 
daily,  and  I  am  older  since  I  affirmed  it. 

3.  I  know  many  wise  men  that  fear  to  die ;  for 
the  change  is  bitter,  and  flesh  would  refuse  to 
prove  it :  besides,  the  expectation  brings  terror, 
and  that  exceeds  the  evil.     But  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  man  fears  to  be  dead,  but  only  the 
stroke  of  death :  and  such  are  my  hopes,  that  if 
Heaven  be  pleased,  and  nature  renew  but  my 
lease  for  twenty-one  years  more,  without  asking 
longer  days,  I  shall  be  strong  enough  to  acknow 
ledge  without  murmuring  that  I  was  begotten 
mortal.      Virtue  walks    not  in    the    highway, 
though  she  go  per  alia;  this  is  strength  and  the 
blood  to  virtue,  to  condemn  things  that  be  de 
sired,  and  to  neglect  that  which  is  feared. 

4.  Why  should  man  be  in  love  with  his  fetters, 
though  of  gold?    Art  thou  drowned  in  security  ? 
Then  I  say  thou  art  perfectly  dead.    For  though 
thou  movest,  yet  thy  soul  is  buried  within  thee, 
and  thy  good  angel  either  forsakes  his  guard  or 
sleeps.    There  is  nothing  under  heaven,  saving  a 
true  friend,  who  cannot  be  counted  within  the 
number  of  movables,  unto  which  my  heart  doth 
lean.     And  this  dear  freedom  hath  begotten  me 


this  peace,  that  I  mourn  not  for  that  end  which 
must  be,  nor  spend  one  wish  to  have  one  minute 
added  to  the  uncertain  date  of  my  years.  It 
was  no  mean  apprehension  of  Lucian,  who  says 
of  Menippus,  that  in  his  travels  through  hell  he 
knew  not  the  kings  of  the  earth  from  other  men, 
but  only  by  their  louder  cryings  and  tears :  which 
was  fostered  in  them  through  the  remorseful 
memory  of  the  good  days  they  had  seen,  and  the 
fruitful  havings  which  they  so  unwillingly  left 
behind  them :  he  that  was  well  seated  looked 
back  at  his  portion,  and  was  loath  to  forsake  his 
farm;  and  others,  either  minuing  marriages, 
pleasures,  profit,  or  preferment,  desired  to  be 
excused  from  death's  banquet ;  they  had  made 
an  appointment  with  earth,  looking  at  the  bless 
ings,  not  the  hand  that  enlarged  them,  forget 
ting  how  unclothedly  they  came  thither,  or  with 
what  naked  ornaments  they  were  arrayed. 

5.  But  were  we  servants  of  the  precept  given, 
and  observers  of  the  heathen's  rule,  "  memento 
mori,"   and  not    become    benighted  with    this 
seeming  felicity,  we  should  enjoy  it  as  men  pre 
pared  to  lose,  and  not  wind  up  our  thoughts 
upon  so  perishing  a  fortune :    he  that  is  not 
slackly  strong,  as  the  servants  of  pleasure,  how 
can  he  be  found  unready  to  quit  the  veil  and 
false  visage  of  his  perfection  ?    The  soul  having 
shaken  off  her  flesh,  doth  then  set  up  for  herself, 
and  contemning  things  that  are  under,  shows 
what  finger  hath  enforced  her ;  for  the  souls  of 
idiots  are  of  the  same  piece  with  those  of  states 
men,  but  now  and  then  nature  is  at  a  fault,  and 
this  good  guest  of  ours  takes  soil  in  an  imperfect 
body,  and  so  is  slackened  from  showing  her 
wonders;    like    an    excellent    musician,    which 
cannot  utter  himself  upon  a  defective  instru 
ment. 

6.  But  see  how  I  am  swerved,  and  lose  my 
course,  touching  at  the  soul,  that  doth  least  hold 
action  with  death,  who  hath  the  surest  property 
in  this  frail  act ;  his  stile  is  the  end  of  all  flesh, 
and  the  beginning  of  incorruption. 

This  ruler  of  monuments  leads  men  for  the 
most  part  out  of  this  world  with  their  heels  for 
ward;  in  token  that  he  is  contrary  to  life;  which 
being  obtained,  sends  men  headlong  into  this 
wretched  theatre,  where  being  arrived,  their  first 
language  is  that  of  mourning.  Nor  in  my  own 
thoughts,  can  I  compare  men  more  fitly  to  any 
thing  than  to  the  Indian  fig-tree,  which  being 
ripened  to  his  full  height,  is  said  to  decline  his 
branches  down  to  the  earth ;  whereof  she  con 
ceives  again,  and  they  become  roots  in  their  own 
stock. 

So  man  having  derived  his  being  from  the 
earth,  first  lives  the  life  of  a  tree,  drawing  his 
nourishment  as  a  plant,  and  made  ripe  for  death 
he  tends  downwards,  and  is  sowed  again  in  his 
mother  the  earth,  where  he  perisheth  not,  but 
expects  a  quickening. 

7.  So  we  see  death  exempts  not  a  man  from 
being,  but  only    presents    an    alteration;    yet 
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there  are  some  men,  I  think,  that  stand  other 
wise  persuaded.  Death  finds  not  a  worse  friend 
than  an  alderman,  to  whose  door  I  never  knew 
him  welcome ;  but  he  is  an  importunate  guest, 
and  will  not  be  said  nay. 

And  though  they  themselves  shall  affirm,  that 
they  are  not  within,  yet  the  answer  will  not  be 
taken ;  and  that  which  heightens  their  fear  is, 
that  they  know  they  are  in  danger  to  forfeit 
their  flesh,  but  are  not  wise  of  the  payment  day : 
which  sickly  uncertainty  is  the  occasion  that, 
for  the  most  part,  they  step  out  of  this  world 
unfurnished  for  their  general  account,  and  being 
all  unprovided,  desire  yet  to  hold  their  gravity, 
preparing  their  souls  to  answer  in  scarlet. 

Thus  I  gather,  that  death  is  disagreeable  to 
most  citizens,  because  they  commonly  die  intes 
tate  :  this  being  a  rule,  that  when  their  will  is 
made,  they  think  themselves  nearer  a  grave  than 
before :  now  they,  out  of  the  wisdom  of  thou 
sands,  think  to  scare  destiny,  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal,  by  not  making  a  will,  or  to  live 
longer  by  protestation  of  their  unwillingness  to 
die.  They  are  for  the  most  part  well  made  in 
this  world,  accounting  their  treasure  by  legions, 
as  men  do  devils,  their  fortune  looks  towards 
them,  and  they  are  willing  to  anchor  at  it,  and 
desire,  if  it  be  possible,  to  put  the  evil  day  far  off 
from  them,  and  to  adjourn  their  ungrateful  and 
killing  period. 

No,  these  are  not  the  men  which  have  bespoken 
death,  or  whose  looks  are  assured  to  entertain  a 
thought  of  him. 

8.  Death  arrives  gracious  only  to  such  as  sit  in 
darkness,  or  lie  heavy  burdened  with  grief  and 
irons ;  to  the  poor  Christian,  that  sits  boiind 
in  the  galley;    to  despairful  widows,  pensive 
prisoners,   and  deposed  kings:  to  them  whose 
fortune  runs  back,  and  whose  spirit  mutinies ; 
unto  such  death  is  a  redeemer,  and  the  grave  a 
place  for  retiredness  and  rest. 

These  wait  upon  the  shore  of  death,  and  waft 
unto  him  to  draw  near,  wishing  above  all  others 
to  sea  his  star,  that  they  might  be  led  to  his 
place,  wooing  the  remorseless  sisters  to  wind 
down  the  watch  of  their  life,  and  to  brexk  them 
off  before  the  hour. 

9.  But  death  is  a  doleful  messenger  to  an 
usurer,  and  fate  untimely  cuts  their  thread;  for 
it  is  never  mentioned  by  him,  but  when  rum 
ours  of  war  and  civil  tumults  put  him  in  mind 
thereof. 

And  when  many  hands  are  armed,  and  the 
peace  of  a  city  in  disorder,  and  the  foot  of  a  com 
mon  soldier  sounds  an  alarm  on  his  stairs,  then 
perhaps  ouch  a  one,  broken  in  thoughts  of  his 
moneys  abroad,  and  cursing  the  monuments  of 
coin  which  are  in  his  house,  can  be  content  to 
think  ox  death,  and,  being  hasty  of  perdition, 
will  perhaps  hang  himself,  lest  his  throat  should 
be  cut ;  provided  that  he  may  do  it  in  his  study, 
surrounded  with  wealth,  to  which  his  eye  sends 
a  faint  and  languishing  salute,  even  upon  the 


turning  off;  remembering  always,  that  he  have 
time  and  liberty,  by  writing,  to  depute  himself 
as  his  own  heir. 

For  that  is  a  great  peace  to  his  end,  and  recon 
ciles  him  wonderfully  upon  the  point. 

JO.  Herein  we  all  dally  with  ourselves,  and 
are  without  proof  till  necessity.  I  am  not  of 
those  that  dare  promise  to  pine  away  myself  in 
vain-glory,  and  I  hold  such  to  be  but  feat  bold 
ness,  and  them  that  dare  commit  it  to  be  vain. 
Yet,  for  my  part,  I  think  nature  should  do  me 
great  wrong,  if  I  should  be  so  long  in  dying,  as 
I  was  in  being  born. 

To  speak  truth,  no  man  knows  the  lists  of  his 
own  patience  ;  nor  can  divine  how  able  he  shall 
be  in  his  sufferings,  till  the  storm  come;  the 
perfectest  virtue  being  tried  in  action ;  but  I 
would,  out  of  a  care  to  do  the  best  business  well, 
ever  keep  a  guard,  and  stand  upon  keeping  faith 
and  a  good  conscience. 

11.  And  if  wishes  might  find  place,  I  would 
die  together,  and  not  my  mind  often,  and  my 
body  once ;  that  is,  I  would  prepare  for  the 
messengers  of  death,  sickness  and  affliction,  and 
not  wait  long,  or  be  attempted  by  the  violence 
of  pain. 

Herein  I  do  not  profess  myself  a  Stoic,  to  hold 
grief  no  evil,  but  opinion,  and  a  thing  indifferent. 

But  I  consent  with  Caesar,  that  the  suddenest 
passage  is  easiest,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
awakens  our  resolve  and  readiness  to  die,  than 
the  quieted  conscience,,  strengthened  with  opinion 
that  we  shall  be  well  spoken  of  upon  earth  by 
those  that  are  just,  and  of  the  family  of  virtue ; 
the  opposite  whereof,  is  a  fury  to  man,  and 
makes  even  life  unsweet. 

Therefore,  what  is  more  heavy  than  evil  fame 
deserved?  Or,  likewise,  who  can  see  worse  days 
than  he  that  yet  living  doth  follow  at  the 
funerals  of  his  own  reputation  ? 

I  have  laid  up  many  hopes,  that  I  am  privi 
leged  from  that  kind  of  mourning,  and  could 
wish  the  like  peace  to  all  those  with  whom  I 
wage  love. 

12.  I  might  say  much  of  the  commodities  that 
death  can  sell  a  man ;  but  briefly,  death  is  a 
friend  of  ours,  and  he  that  is  not  ready  to  enter 
tain  him,  is  not  at  home.     Whilst  I  am,  my 
ambition  is  not  to  fore-flow  the  tide ;  I  have  but 
so  to  make  my  interest  of  it,  as  1  may  account 
for  it;    I  would  wish  nothing  but  what  might 
better  my  days,  nor  desire  any  greater  place  than 
the  front  of  good  opinion.     I  make  not  love  to 
the  continuance  of  days,  but  to  the  goodness  of 
them ;  nor  wish  to  die,  but  refer  myself  to  my 
hour,  which  the  great  Dispenser  of  all  things  hath, 
appointed  me ;  yet  as  I  am  frail,  and  suffered  for 
the  first  fault,  were  it  given  me  to  choose,  I 
should  not  be  earnest  to  see  the  evening  of  my 
age  ;  that  extremity  of  itself  being  a  disease,  and 
a  mere  return  into  infancy  :  so  that  if  perpetuity 
of  life  might  be  given  me,  I  should  think  what 
the  Greek  poet  said,  Such  an  age  is  a  mortal  evil. 
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And  since  I  must  needs  be  dead,  I  require  it  may 
not  be  done  before  mine  enemies,  that  I  be  not 
stript  before  I  be  cold ;  but  before  my  friends. 
The  night  was  even  now ;  but  that  name  is  lost ; 
it  is  not  now  late,  but  early.  Mine  eyes  begin 
now  to  discharge  their  watch,  and  compound  with 
this  fleshly  weakness  for  a  time  of  perpetual  rest ; 
and  I  shall  presently  be  as  happy  for  a  few  hours, 
as  I  had  died  the  first  hour  I  was  born. 


["  Few  have  spent  more  time  over  his  (Bacon's) 
writings  than  I  have,  and  nobody  can  have  esti 
mated  him  more  highly  as  a  philosopher.  In 


intellect  I  always  thought  him  next  to  Shake 
speare,  great  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  poet,  and  in 
comparably  the  most  universal  genius  that  ever 
existed."— IF.  S.  Landor. 

"The  opinions  contained  in  his  Essays— ob 
servations  and  precepts  on  man  and  society — are 
perhaps  the  most  permanent  evidence  of  his 
sagacity.  In  this  field  he  was  thoroughly  at 
home  ;  the  study  of  mankind  occupied  the  largest 
part  of  his  time.  ...  It  may  be  said  that 
to  men  wishing  to  rise  in  the  world  by  politic 
management  of  their  fellowmen,  Bacon's  Essays 
are  the  best  handbook  hitherto  published."— 
William  Minto.] 
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(From  " Explorata;  or,  Discoveries.") 


FORTUNA. — 111  fortune  never  crushed  that  man 
whom  good  fortune  deceived  not.  I  therefore 
have  counselled  my  friends  never  to  trust  to  her 
fairer  side,  though  she  seemed  to  make  peace 
with  them ;  but  to  place  all  things  she  gave  them 
so  as  she  might  ask  them  again  without  their 
trouble — she  might  take  them  from  them,  not 
pull  them ;  to  keep  always  a  distance  between 
her  and  themselves.  He  knows  not  his  own 
strength  that  hath  not  met  adversity.  Heaven 
prepares  good  men  with  crosses,  but  no  ill  can 
happen  to  a  good  man.  Contraries  are  not  mixed ; 
yet  that  which  happens  to  any  man  may  to  every 
man.  But  it  is  in  his  reason  what  he  accounts 
it,  and  will  make  it. 

CONSILIA. — No  man  is  so  foolish  but  may  give 
another  good  counsel  sometimes ;  and  no  man  is 
BO  wise  but  may  easily  err  if  he  will  take  no 
other's  counsel  but  his  own.  But  very  few  men 
are  wise  by  their  own  counsel,  or  learned  by 
their  own  teaching  ;  for  he  that  was  only  taught 
by  himself  had  a  fool  to  his  master. 

JACTURA  VITJE. — What  a  deal  of  cold  business 
doth  a  man  misspend  the  better  part  of  life  in ! 
In  scattering  compliments,  tendering  visits,  gath 
ering  and  ve'nting  news,  following  feasts  and 
plays,  making  a  little  winter-love  in  a  dark 
corner. 

NATURA  NON  EFF.ETA. — I  cannot  think  Nature 
is  so  spent  and  decayed  that  she  can  bring  forth 
nothing  worth  her  former  years.  She  is  always 
the  same,  like  herself,  and  when  she  collects  her 
strength  is  abler  still.  Men  are  decayed,  and 
studies :  she  is  not. 

MARITUS  IMPROBUS. — He  hath  a  delicate  wife, 


a  fair  fortune,  and  a  family  to  go  to  to  be  wel 
come;  yet  he  had  rather  be  drunk  with  mine 
host  and  the  fiddlers  of  such  a  town  than  go 
home. 

IMPERTINENS. — A  tedious  person  is  one  a  man 
would  leap  a  steeple  from;  gallop  down  any 
steep  hill  to  avoid  him ;  forsake  his  meat,  sleep, 
nature  itself,  with  all  her  benefits,  to  shun  him. 
A  mere  impertinent:  one  that  touched  neither 
heaven  nor  earth  in  his  discourse.  He  opened 
an  entry  into  a  fair  room,  but  shut  it  again  pre 
sently.  I  spake  to  him  of  garlic,  he  answered 
asparagus;  consulted  him  of  marriage,  he  tells 
me  of  hanging,  as  if  they  went  by  one  and  the 
same  destiny. 

NON  NOVA  RES  LIVOR.— Envy  is  no  new  thing, 
nor  was  it  born  only  in  our  times.  The  ages  past 
have  brought  it  forth,  and  the  coming  ages  will. 
So  long  as  there  are  men  fit  for  it,  quorum  odium 
virtute  relictd  placet,  it  will  never  be  wanting. 
It  is  a  barbarous  envy  to  take  from  those  men's 
virtues,  which,  because  thou  canst  not  arrive  at, 
thou  impotently  despairest  to  imitate.  Is  it  a 
crime  in  me  that  I  know  that  which  others  had 
not  yet  known  but  from  me  ?  or  that  I  am  the 
author  of  many  things  which  never  would  come 
in  thy  thought  but  that  I  taught  them  ?  It  is  a 
new  but  a  foolish  way  you  have  found  out,  that 
whom  you  cannot  equal,  or  come  near  in  doing, 
you  would  destroy  or  ruin  with  evil  speaking ;  as 
if  you  had  bound  both  your  wits  and  natures 
prentices  to  slander,  and  then  came  forth  the 
best  artificers  when  you  could  form  the  foulest 
calumnies. 

HOMERI  ULYSSES— DEMACATUS  PLUTARCHL— 
Ulysses,  in  Homer,  is  made  a  long-thinking  man 
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tefore  he  speaks,  and  Epaminondas  is  celebrated 
by  Pindar  to  be  a  man,  that  though  he  knew 
much,  yet  he  spoke  but  little.  Demacatus,  when 
on  the  bench,  was  long  silent,  and  said  nothing. 
One  asking  him  if  it  were  folly  in  him  or  want  of 
language?  he  answered,  "A  fool  could  never 
hold  his  peace."  For  too  much  talking  is  ever 
the  index  of  a  fool. 

"  Dum  tacet  indoctus,  poterit  cordatus  haberi ; 
Is  morbos  animi  namqne  tacendo  teget." 

Nor  is  that  worthy  speech  of  Zeno,  the  philoso 
pher,  to  be  passed  over  with  the  note  of  ignorance, 
who  being  invited  to  a  feast  in  Athens,  where  a 
great  prince's  ambassadors  were  entertained,  and 
was  the  only  person  that  said  nothing  at  the 
table,  one  of  them  with  courtesy  asked  him, 
"  What  shall  we  return  from  thee,  Zeno,  to  the 
prince,  our  master,  if  he  asks  us  of  thee  ? "  ' '  No 
thing,"  he  replied,  "more  but  that  you  found  an 
old  man  in  Athens  that  knew  to  be  silent  amongst 
his  cups."  It  was  near  a  miracle  to  see  an  old 
man  silent,  since  talking  is  the  disease  of  age ; 
but  amongst  cups  makes  it  fully  a  wonder. 

ARGUTE  DICTUM.— It  was  wittily  said  upon 
one  that  was  taken  for  a  great  and  grave  man  so 
long  as  he  held  his  peace,  "  This  man  might  have 
been  a  counsellor  of  state,  till  he  spoke;  but 
having  spoken,  not  the  beadle  of  the  ward." 

ACUTIUS  CERNUNTUR  VITIA  QUAM  VIRTUTES. — 

There  is  almost  no  man  but  sees  clearer  and 
sharper  the  vices  in  a  speaker  than  the  virtues. 
And  there  are  many,  that  with  more  ease  will 
find  fault  with  what  is  spoken  foolishly,  than 
that  can  give  allowance  to  that  wherein  you  are 
wise  silently.  "  The  treasure  of  a  fool  is  always 
in  his  tongue,"  said  the  witty  comic  poet ;  and 
it  appears  not  in  anything  more  than  in  that  na 
tion  whereof  one,  when  he  had  got  the  inheritance 
of  an  unlucky  old  grange,  would  needs  sell  it, 
and  to  draw  buyers,  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  it. 
"Nothing  ever  thrived  on  it,"  saith  he.  "No 
owner  of  it  ever  died  in  his  bed ;  some  hung, 
some  drowned  themselves ;  some  were  banished, 
some  starved;  the  trees  were  all  blasted;  the 
swine  died  of  the  measles,  the  cattle  of  the  mur 
rain,  the  sheep  of  the  rot ;  they  that  stood  were 
ragged,  bare,  and  bald  as  your  hand.  Nothing 
was  ever  reared  there;  not  a  duckling  or  a  goose." 
Hospitium  fuerat  calamitatis.  Was  not  this  man 
like  to  sell  it? 

MEMORIA. — Memory,  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  is  the  most  delicate  and  frail !  it  is  the  first 
of  our  faculties  that  age  invades.  Seneca,  the 
father,  the  rhetorician,  confesseth  of  himself  he 
had  a  miraculous  one !  not  only  to  receive,  but  to 
hold.  I  myself  could  in  my  youth  have  repeated 
all  that  ever  I  had  made,  and  so  continued  tfll 
T  was  past  forty :  since,  it  is  much  decayed  in 
me.  Yet  I  can  repeat  whole  books  that  I  have 


read,  and  poems  of  some  selected  friends,  which 
I  have  liked  to  charge  my  memory  with.  It  waa 
wont  to  be  faithful  to  me,  but  shaken  with  age 
now,  and  sloth,  which  weakens  the  strongest 
abilities ;  it  may  perform  somewhat,  but  cannot 
promise  much.  By  exercise  it  is  to  be  made 
better  and  serviceable.  Whatsoever  I  pawned 
with  it  while  I  was  young  and  a  boy,  it  oifers  me 
readily,  and  without  stops ;  but  what  I  trust  to 
it  now,  or  have  done  of  later  years,  it  lays  up 
more  negligently,  and  oftentimes  loses;  so  that 
I  receive  mine  own  (though  frequently  called  for) 
as  if  it  were  new  and  borrowed.  Nor  do  I  always 
find  presently  from  it  what  I  seek ;  but  while  I 
am  doing  another  thing,  that  I  laboured  for  will 
come :  and  what  I  sought  with  trouble,  will  offer 
itself  when  I  am  quiet.  Now,  in  some  men  I 
have  found  it  as  happy  as  nature,,  who,  whatso 
ever  they  read  or  pen,  they  can  say  without  book 
presently,  as  if  they  did  then  write  in  their  mind. 
And  it  is  more  a  wonder  in  such  as  have  a  swift 
style,  for  their  memories  are  commonly  slowest ; 
such  as  torture  their  writings,  and  go  into  coun 
cil  for  every  word,  must  needs  fix  somewhat,  and 
make  it  their  own  at  last,  though  but  through 
their  own  vexation. 

DEUS  IN  CREATURIS.— Man  is  read  in  his  face; 
God  in  His  creatures ;  but  not  as  the  philosopher, 
the  creature  of  glory,  reads  Him ;  but  as  the 
divine,  the  servant  of  humility ;  yet  even  he 
must  take  care  not  to  be  too  curious.  For  to 
utter  truth  of  God  (but  as  he  thinks  only)  may 
be  dangerous ;  who  is  best  known  by  our  not 
knowing.  Some  things  of  Him,  so  much  as  He 
hath  revealed  or  commanded,  it  is  not  only  law 
ful  but  necessary  for  us  to  know ;  for  therein  our 
ignorance  was  the  first  cause  of  our  wickedness. 

VERITAS  PROPRIUM  HOMINIS.— Truth  is  a  man's 
proper  good ;  and  the  only  immortal  thing  was 
given  to  our  mortality  to  use.  No  good  Christian 
or  ethnic,  if  he  be  honest,  can  miss  it :  no  states 
man  or  patriot  should.  For  without  truth  all 
the  actions  of  mankind  are  craft,  malice,  or  what 
you  will,  rather  than  wisdom.  Homer  says,  he 
hates  him  worse  than  hell-mouth,  that  utters  one 
thing  with  his  tongue,  and  keeps  another  in  his 
breast.  Which  high  expression  was  grounded 
on  divine  reason :  for  a  lying  mouth  is  a  stinking 
pit,  and  murders  with  the  contagion  it  venteth. 
Beside,  nothing  is  lasting  that  is  feigned ;  it  will 
have  another  face  than  it  had,  ere  long.  As 
Euripides  saith,  "No  lie  ever  grows  old." 

DE  SHAKESPEARE  KOSTRAT  —  AUGUSTUS  IN 
HAT. — I  remember,  the  players  have  often  men 
tioned  it  as  an  honour  to  Shakespeare,  that  in 
his  writing  (whatsoever  he  penned)  he  never 
blotted  out  a  line.  My  answer  hath  been,  "Would 
he  had  blotted  a  thousand. "  Which  they  thought 
a  malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity 
this,  but  for  their  ignorance,  who  chose  that  cir- 
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cumstance  to  commend  their  friend  by,  wherein 
he  most  faulted ;  and  to  justify  mine  own  can 
dour  :  for  I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour  his 
memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any. 
He  was  (indeed)  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free 
nature ;  had  an  excellent  phantasy,  brave  notions, 
and  gentle  expressions ;  wherein  he  flowed  with 
that  facility,  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary 
he  should  be  stopped  :  Sufflaminandus  erat,  as 
Augustus  said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his 
own  power,  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too. 
Many  times  he  fell  into  those  things,  could  not 
escape  laughter :  as  when  he  said  in  the  person 
of  Caesar,  one  speaking  to  him,  "  Caesar,  thou 
dost  me  wrong."  He  replied,  "Caesar  did  never 
wrong  but  with  just  cause,"  and  such  like,  which 
were  ridiculous.  But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with 
his  virtues.  There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be 
praised  than  to  be  pardoned. 

OTIUM— STUDIORTJM. — Ease  and  relaxation  are 
profitable  to  all  studies.  The  mind  is  like  a  bow, 
the  stronger  by  being  unbent.  But  the  temper 
in  spirits  is  all,  when  to  command  a  man's  wit, 
when  to  favour  it.  I  have  known  a  man  vehe 
ment  on  both  sides,  that  knew  no  mean,  either 
to  intermit  his  studies,  or  call  upon  them  again. 
When  he  hath  set  himself  to  writing,  he  would 
join  night  to  day,  press  upon  himself  without 
release,  not  minding  it,  till  he  fainted ;  and 
when  he  left  off,  resolve  himself  into  all  sports 
and  looseness  again,  that  it  was  almost  a  despair 
to  draw  him  to  his  book ;  but  once  got  to  it,  he 
grew  stronger  and  more  earnest  by  the  ease. 
His  whole  powers  were  renewed  ;  he  would  work 
out  of  himself  what  he  desired ;  but  with  such 
excess,  as  his  study  could  not  be  ruled ;  he  knew 
not  how  to  dispose  his  own  abilities,  or  husband 
them,  he  was  of  that  immoderate  power  against 
himself.  Nor  was  he  only  a  strong  but  an 
absolute  speaker  and  writer;  but  his  subtlety 
did  not  show  itself ;  his  judgment  thought  that 
a  vice ;  for  the  ambush  hurts  more  that  is  hid. 
He  never  forced  his  language,  nor  went  out  of 
the  highway  of  speaking,  but  for  some  great 
necessity,  or  apparent  profit ;  for  he  denied 
figures  to  be  invented  for  ornament,  but  for  aid  ; 
and  still  thought  it  an  extreme  madness  to  bind 
or  wrest  that  which  ought  to  be  right 

ADULATIO. — I  have  seen  that  poverty  makes 
men  do  unfit  things  ;  but  honest  men  should  not 
do  them ;  they  should  gain  otherwise.  Though 
a  man  be  hungry,  he  should  not  play  the  parasite. 
That  hour  wherein  I  would  repent  me  to  be  hon 
est,  there  were  ways  enough  open  for  me  to  be 
rich.  But  flattery  is  a  fine  pick-lock  of  tender 
ears ;  especially  of  those  whom  fortune  hath  borne 
high  upon  their  wings,  that  submit  their  dignity 
and  authority  to  it,  by  a  soothing  of  themselves. 
For  indeed  men  could  never  be  taken  in  that 
abundance  with  the  springes  of  others'  flattery,  if 
they  began  not  there  ;  if  they  did  but  remember 


how  much  more  profitable  the  bitterness  of  truth 
were,  than  all  the  honey  distilling  from  a  whorish 
voice,  which  is  not  praise,  but  poison.  But  now 
it  is  come  to  that  extreme  folly,  or  rather  mad 
ness,  with  some,  that  he  that  flatters  them  mod 
estly,  or  sparingly,  is  thought  to  malign  them. 
If  their  friend  consent  not  to  their  vices,  though 
he  do  not  contradict  them,  he  is  nevertheless  an 
enemy.  When  they  do  all  things  the  worst  way, 
even  then  they  look  for  praise.  Nay,  they  will 
hire  fellows  to  flatter  them,  with  suits  and  sup 
pers,  and  to  prostitute  their  judgments.  They 
have  livery-friends,  friends  of  the  dish,  and  of 
the  spit,  that  wait  their  turns,  as  my  lord  has 
his  feasts  and  guests. 

DE  VITA  HUMANA. —I  have  considered  our 
whole  life  is  like  a  play ;  wherein  every  man 
forgetful  of  himself  is  in  travail  with  expression 
of  another.  Nay,  we  so  insist  in  imitating 
others,  as  we  cannot  (when  it  is  necessary)  return 
to  ourselves  ;  like  children  that  imitate  the  vices 
of  stammerers  so  long,  till  at  last  they  become 
such ;  and  make  the  habit  to  another  nature,  as 
it  is  never  forgotten. 

DE  PUS  ET  PROBIS.— Good  men  are  the  stars, 
the  planets  of  the  ages  wherein  they  live,  and 
illustrate  the  times.  God  did  never  let  them  be 
wanting  to  the  world  :  as  Abel,  for  an  example 
of  innocency,  Enoch  of  purity,  Noah  of  trust  in 
God's  mercies,  Abraham  of  faith,  and  so  of  the 
rest.  These,  sensual  men  thought  mad,  because 
they  would  not  be  partakers  or  practisers  of 
their  madness.  But  they,  placed  high  on  the 
top  of  all  virtue,  looked  down  on  the  stage  of 
the  world,  and  contemned  the  play  of  fortune. 
For  though  the  most  be  players,  some  must  be 
spectators. 

ILLITERATES  PRINCEPS.— A  prince  without 
letters  is  a  pilot  without  eyes.  All  his  govern 
ment  is  groping.  In  sovereignty  it  is  a  most 
happy  thing  not  to  be  compelled ;  but  so  it  is  the 
most  miserable  not  to  be  counselled.  And  how 
can  he  be  counselled  that  cannot  see  to  read  the 
best  counsellors  (which  are  books) ;  for  they 
neither  flatter  us,  nor  hide  from  us  ?  He  may 
hear,  you  will  say ;  but  how  shall  he  always  be 
sure  to  hear  truth?  or  be  counselled  the  best 
things,  not  the  sweetest?  They  say  princes 
learn  no  art  truly,  but  the  art  of  horsemanship. 
The  reason  is,  the  brave  beast  is  no  flatterer. 
He  will  throw  a  prince  as  soon  as  his  groom. 
Which  is  an  argument,  that  the  good  counsellors 
to  princes  are  the  best  instruments  of  a  good  age. 
For  though  the  prince  himself  be  of  a  most 
prompt  inclination  to  all  virtue,  yet  the  best 
pilots  have  needs  of  mariners,  besides  saile, 
anchor,  and  other  tackle. 

CHARACTER  PRINCIPIS— ALEXANDER  MAGNUS. 
— If  men  did  know  what  shining  fetters,  gilded 
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miseries,  and  painted  happiness,  thrones  and 
sceptres  were,  there  would  not  be  so  frequent 
strife  about  the  getting  or  holding  of  them :  there 
would  be  no  more  principalities  than  princes :  for 
a  prince  is  the  pastor  of  the  people.  He  ought 
to  shear,  not  to  flay  his  sheep ;  to  take  their 
fleeces,  not  their  fells.  Who  were  his  enemies 
before,  being  a  private  man,  become  his  children 
now  he  is  public.  He  is  the  soul  of  the  common 
wealth,  and  ought  to  cherish  it  as  his  own  body. 
Alexander  the  Great  was  wont  to  say,  "  He  hated 
that  gardener  that  plucked  his  herbs  or  flowers 
up  by  the  roots."  A  man  may  milk  a  beast  till 
the  blood  come :  churn  milk,  and  it  yieldeth 
butter ;  but  wring  the  nose,  and  the  blood  follow- 
eth.  He  is  an  ill  prince  that  so  pulls  his  sub 
jects'  feathers,  as  he  would  not  have  them  grow 
again :  that  makes  his  exchequer  a  receipt  for 
the  spoils  of  those  he  governs.  No,  let  him  keep 
his  own,  not  affect  his  subjects' :  strive  rather  to 
be  called  just  than  powerful.  Not,  like  the 
Eoman  tyrants,  affect  the  surnames  that  grow 
by  human  slaughters :  neither  to  seek  war  in 
peace,  nor  peace  in  war ;  but  to  observe  faith 
given,  though  to  an  enemy.  Study  piety  toward 
the  subject ;  show  care  to  defend  him.  Be  slow 
to  punish  in  divers  cases ;  but  be  a  sharp  and 
severe  avenger  of  open  crimes.  Break  no  decrees, 
or  dissolve  no  orders,  to  slacken  the  strength  of 
laws.  Choose  neither  magistrates  civil  nor  eccle 
siastical,  by  favour  or  price  :  but  with  long  dis 
quisition  and  report  of  their  worth,  by  all  suf 
frages.  Sell  no  honours,  nor  give  them  hastily ; 
but  bestow  them  with  counsel,  and  for  reward ; 
if  he  do,  acknowledge  it  (though  late),  and  mend 
it.  For  princes  are  easy  to  be  deceived :  and 
what  wisdom  can  escape,  where  so  many  court- 
arts  are  studied  ?  But  above  all,  the  prince  is  to 
remember,  that  when  the  great  day  of  account 
comes,  which  neither  magistrate  nor  prince  can 
shun,  there  will  be  required  of  him  a  reckoning 
for  those  whom  he  hath  trusted,  as  for  himself, 
which  he  must  provide.  And  if  piety  be  wanting 
in  the  priests,  equity  in  the  judges,  or  the  magis 
trates  be  found  rated  at  a  price,  what  justice  or 
religion  is  to  be  expected  ?  which  are  the  only 
two  attributes  make  kings  a-kin  to  God ;  and  is 
the  Delphic  sword,  both  to  kill  sacrifices,  and  to 
chastise  offenders. 

AMOR  NUMMI.— Money  never  made  any  man 
rich,  but  his  mind.  He  that  can  order  himself 
to  the  law  of  nature  is  not  only  without  the 
sense,  but  the  fear  of  poverty.  Oh  !  but  to  strike 
blind  the  people  with  our  wealth  and  pomp,  is 
the  thing  !  what  a  wretchedness  is  this,  to  thrust 
all  our  riches  outward,  and  be  beggars  within ; 
to  contemplate  nothing  but  the  little,  vile,  and 
sordid  things  of  the  world ;  not  the  great,  noble, 
and  precious  ?  we  serve  our  avarice ;  and  not 
content  with  the  good  of  the  earth  that  is  offered 
us,  we  search  and  dig  for  the  evil  that  is  hidden. 
God  offered  us  those  things,  and  placed  them  at 


hand,  and  near  us,  that  he  knew  were  profitable 
for  us ;  but  the  hurtful  he  laid  deep  and  hid. 
Yet  do  we  seek  only  the  things  whereby  we  may 
perish ;  and  bring  them  forth,  when  God  and 
nature  hath  buried  them.  We  covet  superfluous 
things,  when  it  were  more  honour  for  us,  if  we 
would  contemn  necessary.  What  need  hath 
nature  of  silver  dishes,  multitudes  of  waiters, 
delicate  pages,  perfumed  napkins  ?  she  requires 
meat  only,  and  hunger  is  not  ambitious.  Can 
we  think  no  wealth  enough,  but  such  a  state,  for 
which  a  man  may  be  brought  into  a  premunire, 
begged,  proscribed,  or  poisoned  ?  Oh  !  if  a  man 
could  restrain  the  fury  of  his  gullet,  and  groin, 
and  think  how  many  fires,  how  many  kitchens, 
cooks,  pastures,  and  ploughed  lands ;  what 
orchards,  stews,  ponds,  and  parks,  coops  and 
garners  he  could  spare ;  what  velvets,  tissues, 
embroideries,  laces,  he  could  lack ;  and  then  how 
short  and  uncertain  his  life  is;  he  were  in  a 
better  way  to  happiness,  than  to  live  the  emperor 
of  these  delights,  and  be  the  dictator  of  fashions : 
but  we  make  ourselves  slaves  to  our  pleasures ; 
and  we  serve  fame  and  ambition,  which  is  an 
equal  slavery.  Have  not  I  seen  the  pomp  of  a 
whole  kingdom,  and  what  a  foreign  king  could 
bring  hither  ?  Also  to  make  himself  gazed  and 
wondered  at,  laid  forth  as  it  were  to  the  show, 
and  vanish  all  away  in  a  day  ?  And  shall  that 
which  could  not  fill  the  expectation  of  few  hours, 
entertain  and  take  up  our  whole  lives?  when 
even  it  appeared  as  superfluous  to  the  possessors, 
as  to  me  that  was  a  spectator.  The  bravery  was 
shown,  it  was  not  possessed ;  while  it  boasted 
itself,  it  perished.  It  is  vile,  and  a  poor  thing 
to  place  our  happiness  on  these  desires.  Say  we 
wanted  them  all.  Famine  ends  famine. 

DECIPIMUR  SPECIE.— There  is  a  greater  rever 
ence  had  of  things  remote  or  strange  to  us,  than 
of  much  better,  if  they  be  nearer,  and  fall  under 
•our  sense.  Men,  and  almost  all  sorts  of  creatures, 
have  their  reputation  by  distance.  Rivers,  the 
farther  they  run  and  more  from  their  spring,  the 
broader  they  are,  and  greater,  and  where  our 
original  is  known,  we  are  the  less  confident: 
among  strangers  we  trust  fortune.  Yet  a  man 
may  live  as  renowned  at  home,  in  his  own  coun 
try,  or  a  private  village,  as  in  the  whole  world ; 
for  it  is  virtue  that  gives  glory — that  will  en- 
denizen  a  man  everywhere.  It  is  only  that  can 
naturalise  him.  A  native,  if  he  be  vicious,  de 
serves  to  be  a  stranger,  and  cast  out  of  the  com 
monwealth  as  an  alien. 

POESIS,  ET  PICTURA — PLUTARCH. — Poetry  and 
picture  are  arts  of  a  like  nature,  and  both  are 
busy  about  imitation.  It  was  excellently  said 
of  Plutarch,  poetry  was  a  speaking  picture,  and 
picture  a  mute  poesy.  For  they  both  invent, 
feign,  and  devise  many  things,  and  accommodate 
all  they  invent  to  the  use  and  service  of  nature. 
Yet  of  the  two,  the  pen  is  more  noble  than  the 
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pencil ;  for  that  can  speak  to  the  understanding ; 
the  other  but  to  the  sense.  They  both  behold 
pleasure  and  profit  as  their  common  object ;  but 
should  abstain  from  all  base  pleasures,  lest  they 
should  err  from  their  end,  and  while  they  seek 
to  better  men's  minds,  destroy  their  manners. 
They  both  are  born  artificers,  not  made.  Nature 
is  more  powerful  in  them  than  study. 

PIUSCIPIENDI  MODI. —I  take  this  labour  in 
teaching  others,  that  they  should  not  be  always 
to  be  taught,  and  I  would  bring  my  precepts 
into  practice ;  for  rules  are  ever  of  less  force  and 
value  than  experiments  ;  yet  with  this  purpose, 
rather  to  show  the  right  way  to  those  that  come 
after,  than  to  detect  any  that  have  slipped  before 
by  error,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  more  profitable. 
For  men  do  more  willingly  listen,  and  with  more 
favour,  to  precept  than  reprehension.  Among 
divers  opinions  of  an  art,  and  most  of  them  con 
trary  in  themselves,  it  is  hard  to  make  election ; 
and  therefore  though  a  man  cannot  invent  new 
things  after  so  many,  he  may  do  a  welcome  work 
yet  to  help  posterity  to  judge  rightly  of  the  old. 
But  arts  and  precepts  avail  nothing  except  nature 
be  beneficial  and  aiding.  And  therefore  these 
things  are  no  more  written  to  a  dull  disposition, 
than  rules  of  husbandry  to  a  soil.  No  precepts 
will  profit  a  fool,  no  more  than  beauty  will  the 
blind,  or  music  the  deaf.  As  we  should  take 
care  that  our  style  in  writing  be  neither  dry  nor 
empty :  we  should  look  again  it  be  not  winding, 
or  wanton  with  far-fetched  descriptions ;  either 
is  a  vice.  But  that  is  worse  which  proceeds  out 
of  want,  than  that  which  riots  out  of  plenty. 
The  remedy  of  fruitfulness  is  easy,  but  no  labour 
will  help  the  contrary ;  I  will  like  and  praise 
some  things  in  a  young  writer  ;  which  yet,  if  he 
continue  in,  I  cannot  but  justly  hate  him  for  the 
same.  There  is  a  time  to  be  given  all  things  for 
maturity,  and  that  even  your  country  husband 
man  can  teach;  who  to  a  young  plant  will  not 
put  the  pruning  knife,  because  it  seems  to  fear 
the  iron,  as  not  able  to  admit  the  scar.  No  more 


would  I  tell  a  green  writer  all  his  faults,  lest  I 
should  make  him  grieve  and  faint,  and  at  last 
despair.  For  nothing  doth  more  hurt  than  to 
make  him  so  afraid  of  all  things,  as  he  can 
endeavour  nothing.  Therefore  youth  ought  to 
be  instructed  betimes,  and  in  the  best  things ; 
for  we  hold  those  longest  we  take  soonest :  as 
the  first  scent  of  a  vessel  lasts,  and  the  tinct  the 
wool  first  receives ;  therefore  a  master  should 
temper  his  own  powers,  and  descend  to  the 
other's  infirmity.  If  you  pour  a  glut  of  water 
upon  a  bottle,  it  receives  little  of  it ;  but  with 
a  funnel,  and  by  degrees,  you  shall  fill  many  of 
them,  and  spill  little  of  your  own;  to  their 
capacity  they  will  all  receive  and  be  full.  And 
as  it  is  fit  to  read  the  best  authors  to  youth  first, 
so  let  them  be  of  the  openest  and  clearest.  As 
Livy  before  Sallust,  Sidney  before  Donne :  and 
beware  of  letting  them  taste  Gower,  or  Chaucer 
at  first,  lest  falling  too  much  in  love  with  anti 
quity,  and  not  apprehending  the  weight,  they 
grow  rough  and  barren  in  language  only.  When 
their  judgments  are  firm,  and  out  of  danger,  let 
them  read  both  the  old  and  the  new ;  but  no 
less  take  heed  that  their  new  flowers  and  sweet 
ness  do  not  corrupt  as  much  as  the  others'  dry- 
ness  and  squalor,  if  they  choose  not  carefully. 
Spenser,  in  affecting  the  ancients,  wrote  no  lan 
guage  ;  yet  I  would  have  him  read  for  his  matter, 
but  as  Virgil  read  Ennius.  The  reading  of  Homer 
and  Virgil  is  counselled  by  Quintilian  as  the 
best  way  of  informing  youth  and  confirming  man. 
For,  besides  that  the  mind  is  raised  with  the 
height  and  sublimity  of  such  a  verse,  it  takes 
spirit  from  the  greatness  of  the  matter,  and  is 
tincted  with  the  best  things.  Tragic  and  lyric 
poetry  is  good  too,  and  comic  with  the  best,  if 
the  manners  of  the  reader  be  once  in  safety.  In 
the  Greek  poets,  as  also  in  Plautus,  we  shall  see 
the  economy  and  disposition  of  poems  better 
observed  than  in  Terence ;  and  the  latter,  who 
thought  the  sole  grace  and  virtue  of  their  fable 
the  sticking  in  of  sentences,  as  ours  do  the  forcing 
in  of  jests. 
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(From  the  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  *) 


PERTURBATION  OF  THE  MIND 
RECTIFIED. 

WHOSOEVER  he  is  that  shall  hope  to  cure  this 
malady  in  himself  or  any  other,  must  first  rectify 


"  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy '  is  in  fact, 
though  not  in  name,  a  collection  of  essays  about  every 
thing  that  ever  entered  the  author's  far-ranging  and 


these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind :  the 
chiefest  cure  consists  in  them.  A  quiet  mind  is 
that  voluptas  or  summum  Itonum  of  Epicurus ; 
non  dolere,  curis  vacare,  animo  tranqidllo  esse, 
not  to  grieve,  but  to  want  cares,  and  to  have  a 


richly-furnished  mind.  His  book  is  a  noble,  woody, 
jungly,  weedy  territory — disorderly  as  chaos,  and  as 
full  of  nascent  germs." — Anonymous. 
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quiet  soul,  is  the  only  pleasure  in  the  world,  as 
Seneca  truly  recites  his  opinion,  not  that  of  eat 
ing  and  drinking,  which  injurious  Aristotle 
maliciously  puts  upon  him,  and  for  which  he  is 
still  mistaken,  male  audit  et  vapulat,  slandered 
without  a  cause,  and  lashed  by  all  posterity. 
"Fear  and  sorrow,  therefore,  are  especially  to 
be  avoided,  and  the  mind  to  be  mitigated  with 
mirth,  constancy,  good  hope  ;  vain  terror,  bad 
objects  are  to  be  removed,  and  all  such  persons 
in  whose  companies  they  be  not  well  pleased." 
Gualter  Bruel,  Fernelius,  consil.  43,  Mercurialis, 
consil.  6,  Piso,  Jacchinus,  cap.  15,  in  9.  Ehasis, 
Capivaccius,  Hildesheim,  etc.,  all  inculcate  this 
as  an  especial  means  of  their  cure,  that  their 
"minds  be  quietly  pacified,  vain  conceits  di 
verted,  if  it  be  possible,  with  terrors,  cares, 
fixed  studies,  cogitations,  and  whatsoever  it  is 
that  shall  any  way  molest  or  trouble  the  soul," 
because  that  otherwise  there  is  no  good  to  be 
done.  "  The  body's  mischiefs,"  as  Plato  proves, 
"proceed  from  the  soul ;  and  if  the  mind  be  not 
first  satisfied,  the  body  can  never  be  cured." 
Alcibiades  raves  (saith  Maximus  Tyrius)  and  is 
sick,  his  furious  desires  carry  him  from  Lyceus 
to  the  pleading-place,  thence  to  the  sea,  so  into 
Sicily,  thence  to  Lacedoemon,  thence  to  Persia, 
thence  to  Samos,  then  again  to  Athens  ;  Critias 
tyranniseth  over  all  the  city ;  Sardanapalus  is 
love-sick  ;  these  men  are  ill-affected  all,  and  can 
never  be  cured,  till  their  minds  be  otherwise 
qualified.  Crato,  therefore,  in  that  often-cited 
counsel  of  his  for  a  nobleman  his  patient,  when 
he  had  sufficiently  informed  him  in  diet,  air, 
exeroise,  Venus,  sleep,  concludes  with  these  as 
matters  of  greatest  moment,  Quod  reliquum  est, 
animce  accidentia  corrigantur,  from  which  alone 
proceeds  melancholy ;  they  are  the  fountain,  the' 
subject,  the  hinges  whereon  it  turns,  and  must 
necessarily  be  reformed.  "For  anger  stirs  choler, 
heats  the  blood  and  vital  spirits  ;  sorrow  on  the 
other  side  refrigerates  the  body,  and  extinguish- 
eth  natural  heat,  overthrows  appetite,  hinders 
concoction,  dries  up  the  temperature,  and  perverts 
the  understanding : "  fear  dissolves  the  spirits, 
infects  the  heart,  attenuates  the  soul :  and  for 
these  causes  all  passions  and  perturbations  must, 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power  and  most  seriously, 
be  removed.  ^Elianus  Montaltus  attributes  so 
much  to  them,  "that  he  holds  the  rectification 
of  them  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  the  cure  of 
melancholy  in  most  patients."  Many  are  fully 
cured  when  they  have  seen  or  heard,  etc.,  enjoy 
their  desires,  or  be  secured  and  satisfied  in  their 
minds  ;  Galen,  the  common  master  of  them  all, 
from  whose  fountain  they  fetch  water,  brags,  lib. 
1,  de  san.  tuend.,  that  he,  for  his  part,  hath 
cured  divers  of  this  infirmity,  solum  animis  ad 
rectum  institutis,  by  right  settling  alone  of  their 
minds. 

Yea,  but  you  will  here  infer  that  this  is 
excellent  good  indeed  if  it  could  be  done ;  but 
how  shall  it  be  effected,  by  whom,  what  art, 


what  means?  hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  It  is  a 
natural  infirmity,  a  most  powerful  adversary, 
all  men  are  subject  to  passions,  and  melancholy 
above  all  others,  as  being  distempered  by  their 
innate  humours,  abundance  of  choler  adust, 
weakness  of  parts,  outward  occurrences ;  and  how 
shall  they  be  avoided  ?  the  wisest  men,  greatest 
philosophers  of  most  excellent  wit,  reason,  judg 
ment,  divine  spirits,  cannot  moderate  themselves 
in  this  behalf ;  such  as  are  sound  in  body  and  mind, 
Stoics,  heroes,  Homer's  gods,  all  are  passionate, 
and  furiously  carried  sometimes ;  and  how  shall 
we  that  are  already  crazed,  fracti  animis,  sick  in 
body,  sick  in  mind,  resist?  we  cannot  perform 
it.  You  may  advise  and  give  good  precepts,  as 
who  cannot?  But  how  shall  they  be  put  in 
practice  ?  I  may  not  deny  but  our  passions  are 
violent,  and  tyrannise  of  us,  yet  there  be  means 
to  curb  them  ;  though  they  be  headstrong,  they 
may  be  tamed,  they  may  be  qualified,  if  he 
himself  or  his  friends  will  but  use  their  honest 
endeavours,  or  make  use  of  such  ordinary  helps 
as  are  commonly  prescribed. 

He  himself  (I  say) ;  from  the  patient  himself 
the  first  and  chiefest  remedy  must  be  had ;  for  if 
he  be  averse,  peevish,  waspish,  give  way  wholly 
to  his  passions,  will  not  seek  to  be  helped,  or  be 
ruled  by  his  friends,  how  is  it  possible  he  should 
be  cured  ?  But  if  he  be  willing,  at  least,  gentle, 
tractable,  and  desire  his  own  good,  no  doubt  but 
he  may  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem,  be 
eased  at  least,  if  not  .cured.  He  himself  must 
do  his  utmost  endeavour  to  resist  and  withstand 
the  beginnings.  Principiis  olsta,  "Give  not 
water  passage,  no  not  a  little"  (Ecclus.  xxv.  27). 
If  they  open  a  little,  they  will  make  a  greater 
breach  at  length.  Whatsoever  it  is  that  runneth 
in  his  mind,  vain  conceit  be  it  pleasing  or  dis 
pleasing,  which  so  much  affects  or  troubleth  him, 
"by  all  possible  means  he  must  withstand  it,  expel 
those  vain,  false,  frivolous  imaginations,  absurd 
conceits,  feigned  fears  and  sorrows  ;  from  which," 
saith  Piso,  "this  disease  primarily  proceeds,  and 
takes  his  first  occasion  or  beginning,  by  doing 
something  or  other  that  shall  be  opposite  unto 
them,  thinking  of  something  else,  persuading  by 
reason,  or  howsoever  to  make  a  sudden  alteration 
of  them. "  Though  he  have  hitherto  run  in  a  full 
career,  and  precipitated  himself,  following  his 
passions,  giving  reins  to  his  appetite,  let  him 
now  stop  upon  a  sudden,  curb  himself  in ;  and 
as  Lemnius  adviseth,  "strive  against  with  all 
his  power,  to  the  utmost  of  his  endeavour,  and 
not  cherish  those  fond  imaginations,  which  so 
covertly  creep  into  his  mind,  most  pleasing  and 
amiable  at  first,  but  bitter  as  gall  at  last,  and  so 
headstrong,  that  by  no  reason,  art,  counsel,  or 
persuasion,  they  may  be  shaken  off."  Though 
he  be  far  gone,  and  habituated  unto  such  fantas 
tical  imaginations,  yet  as  Tully  and  Plutarch  ad 
vise,  let  him  oppose,  fortify,  or  prepare  himself 
against  them,  by  premeditation,  reason,  or  as  we 
do  by  a  crooked  staff,  bend  himself  another  way. 
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"Tu  tamen  interea  effugito  quae  tristia  mentem 
Solicitant,  procul  esse  jube  curasque  metumque 
Pallentem,  ultrices  iras,  sint  omnia  Iseta." 

"  In  the  meantime  expel  them  from  my  mind, 
Pale  fears,  sad  cares,  and  griefs  which  do  it  grind, 
Eevengeful  anger,  pain  and  discontent, 
Let  all  thy  soul  be  set  on  merriment." 

Curas  tolles  graves,  irasci  crede  profanum. 
If  it  be  idleness  hath  caused  this  infirmity,  or 
that  he  perceive  himself  given  to  solitariness,  to 
walk  alone,  and  please  himself  with  fond  imagin 
ation,  let  him  by  all  means  avoid  it ;  it  is  a 
bosom  enemy,  it  is  delightful  melancholy,  a 
friend  in  show,  but  a  secret  devil,  a  sweet  poison, 
it  will  in  the  end  be  his  undoing  ;  let  him  go 
presently,  task  or  set  himself  a  work,  get  some 
good  company.  If  Lhe  proceed,  as  a  gnat  flies 
about  a  candle  so  long  till  at  length  he  burn  his 
body,  so  in  the  end  he  will  undo  himself ;  if  it 
be  any  harsh  object,  ill  company,  let  him  pre 
sently  go  from  it.  If  by  his  own  default,  through 
ill  diet,  bad  air,  want  of  exercise,  etc.,  let  him 
now  begin  to  reform  himself.  "  It  would  be  a 
perfect  remedy  against  all  corruption,  if,"  as 
Roger  Bacon  hath  it,  "  we  could  but  moderate 
ourselves  in  those  six  non-natural  things."  "If 
it  be  any  disgrace,  abuse,  temporal  loss,  calumny, 
death  of  friends,  imprisonment,  banishment,  be 
not  troubled  with  it,  do  not  fear,  be  not  angry, 
grieve  not  at  it,  but  with  all  courage  sustain  it " 
(Gordonius,  lib.  1.  c.  15,  de  conser.  vit. ).  Tu  contra 
audentior  ito.  If  it  be  sickness,  ill  success,  or 
any  adversity  that  hath  caused  it,  oppose  an 
invincible  courage,  "fortify  thyself  by  God's 
Word  or  otherwise,"  mala  bonis persuadenda,  set 
prosperity  against  adversity,  as  we  refresh  our 
eyes  by  seeing  some  pleasant  meadow,  fountain, 
picture,  or  the  like ;  recreate  thy  mind  by  some 
contrary  object,  with  some  more  pleasing  medi 
tation  divert  thy  thoughts. 

Yea,  but  thou  infer  again,  facile  consilium 
damns  aliis,  we  can  easily  give  counsel  to  others ; 
every  man,  as  the  saying  is,  can  tame  a  shrew, 
but  he  that  hath  her;  si  hie  esses,  oilier  sentires; 
if  you  were  in  our  misery,  you  would  find  it 
otherwise ;  it  is  not  easily  performed.  We  know 
this  to  be  true ;  we  should  moderate  ourselves ; 
but  we  are  furiously  carried ;  we  cannot  make 
use  of  such  precepts;  we  are  overcome,  sick, 
male  sani,  distempered,  and  habituated  to  these 
courses ;  we  can  make  no  resistance ;  you  may  as 
well  bid  him  that  is  diseased,  not  to  feel  pain,  as 
a  melancholy  man  not  to  fear,  not  to  be  sad :  it 
is  within  his  blood,  his  brains,  his  whole  tempera 
ture  :  it  cannot  be  removed.  But  he  may  choose 
whether  he  will  give  way  too  far  unto  it ;  he  may 
in  some  sort  correct  himself.  A  philosopher  was 
bitten  with  a  mad  dog;  and,  as  the  nature 
of  that  disease  is  to  abhor  all  waters,  and  liquid 
things,  and  to  think  still  they  see  the  picture  of 
a  dog  before  them,  he  went,  for  all  this,  reluctante 
se,  to  the  bath,  and  seeing  there  (as  he  thought) 


in  the  water  the  picture  of  a  dog,  with  reason 
overcame  this  conceit:  quid  cani  cum  balneo? 
what  should  a  dog  do  in  a  bath  ?  a  mere  conceit. 
Thou  thinkest  thou  hearest  and  seest  devils, 
black  men,  etc.,  it  is  not  so;  it  is  thy  corrupt 
phantasy;  settle  thine  imagination;  thou  art 
well.  Thou  thinkest  thou  hast  a  great  nose, 
thou  art  sick,  every  man  observes  thee,  laughs 
thee  to  scorn;  persuade  thyself  it  is  no  such 
matter:  this  is  fear  only,  and  vain  suspicion. 
Thou  art  discontent,  thou  art  sad  and  heavy,  but 
why?  upon  what  ground?  consider  of  it:  thou 
art  jealous,  timorous,  suspicious ;  for  what  cause? 
examine  it  thoroughly ;  thou  shalt  find  none  at 
all,  or  such  as  is  to  be  contemned,  such  as  thou 
wilt  surely  deride,  and  contemn  in  thyself,  when 
it  is  past.  Rule  thyself  then  with  reason ;  satisfy 
thyself;  accustom  thyself;  wean  thyself  from 
such  fond  conceits,  vain  fears,  strong  imagina 
tions,  restless  thoughts.  Thou  mayest  do  it ;  Est 
in  nobis  assuescere  (as  Plutarch  saith) :  we  may 
frame  ourselves  as  we  will.  As  he  that  useth  an 
upright  shoe,  may  correct  the  obliquity  or 
crookedness  by  wearing  it  on  the  other  side ;  we 
may  overcome  passions  if  we  will.  Quicquid  sibi 
imperavit  animus,  cltinuit  (as  Seneca  saith) 
nulli  tarn  ferti  a/ectus,  ut  non  disciplina  per- 
domentur:  whatsoever  the  will  desires,  she  may 
command :  no  such  cruel  affections,  but  by  dis 
cipline  they  may  be  tamed.  Voluntarily  thou 
wilt  not  do  this  or  that,  which  thou  oughtest 
to  do,  or  refrain,  etc.,  but  when  thou  art 
lashed  like  a  dull  jade,  thou  wilt  reform  it; 
fear  of  a  whip  will  make  thee  do  or  not  do.  Do 
that  voluntarily  then  what  thou  canst  do,  and 
must  do  by  compulsion ;  thou  mayest  refrain  if 
thou  wilt,  and  master  thine  affections.  "As,  in 
a  city,"  saith  Melancthon,  "they  do  by  stubborn 
rebellious  rogues,  that  will  not  submit  themselves 
to  political  judgment,  compel  them  by  force;  so 
must  we  do  by  our  affections.  If  the  heart  will 
not  lay  aside  those  vicious  motions,  and  the 
phantasy  those  fond  imaginations,  we  have 
another  form  of  government  to  enforce  and  re 
frain  our  outward  members,  that  they  be  not  led 
by  our  passions.  If  appetite  will  not  obey,  let 
the  moving  faculty  overrule  her;  let  her  resist 
and  compel  her  to  do  otherwise."  In  an  ague, 
the  appetite  would  drink;  sore  eyes  that  itch 
would  be  rubbed;  but  reason  saith  no;  and 
therefore  the  moving  faculty  will  not  do  it.  Our 
phantasy  would  intrude  a  thousand  fears,  sus 
picions,  chimeras  upon  us ;  but  we  have  reason 
to  resist;  yet  we  let  it  be  overborne  by  our 
appetite.  "  Imagination  enforceth  spirits,  which 
by  an  admirable  league  of  nature  compel  the 
nerves  to  obey,  and  they  our  several  limbs : "  we 
give  too  much  way  to  our  passions.  And  as,  to 
him  that  is  sick  of  an  ague,  all  things  are  dis 
tasteful  and  unpleasant,  non  ex  cibi  vitio,  saith 
Plutarch,  not  in  the  meat,  but  in  our  taste :  so 
many  things  are  offensive  to  us,  not  of  themselves, 
but  out  of  our  corrupt  judgment,  jealousy,  sus- 
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picion,  and  the  like;   Me  pull  these  mischiefs 
upon  our  own  heads. 

If  then  our  judgment  be  so  depraved,  our 
reason  overruled,  will  precipitated,  that  we  can 
not  seek  our  own  good,  or  moderate  ourselves,  as 
in  this  disease  commonly  it  is,  the  best  way  for 
ease  is  to  impart  our  misery  to  some  friend,  not 
to  smother  it  up  in  our  own  breast ;  alitur  vitium 
crescitque,  tegendo,  etc.,  and  that  which  was 
most  offensive  to  us,  a  cause  of  fear  and  grief, 
quod  nunc  te  coquit,  another  hell ;  for  strangulat 
indusus  dolor,  atque  excestual  intus,  grief  con 
cealed  strangles  the  soul ;  but  when  as  we  shall 
but  impart  it  to  some  discreet,  trusty,  loving 
friend,  it  is  instantly  removed  by  his  counsel 
happily,  wisdom,  persuasion,  advice,  his  good 
means,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  apply  unto 
ourselves.  A  friend's  counsel  is  a  charm ;  like 
mandrake  wine,  curas  sopit ;  and  as  a  bull  that 
is  tied  to  a  fig-tree,  becomes  gentle  on  a  sudden 
(which  some,  saith  Plutarch,  interpret  of  good 
words),  so  is  a  savage,  obdurate  heart  mollified 
by  fair  speeches.  "  All  adversity  finds  ease  in 
complaining,"  as  Isidore  holds,  "and  it  is  a 
solace  to  relate  it  'AyadTj  5e  Trapai<pa<ns  tffTiv 
fralpov.  Friends'  confabulations  are  comfortable 
at  all  times,  as  fire  in  winter,  shade  in  summer ; 
quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,  meat  and  drink  to 
him  that  is  hungry  or  athirst.  Democritus's 
collyrium  is  not  so  sovereign  to  the  eyes,  as  this 
is  to  the  heart;  good  words  are  cheerful  and 
powerful  of  themselves,  but  much  more  from 
friends,  as  so  many  props,  mutually  sustaining 
each  other,  like  ivy  and  a  wall,  which  Camerarius 
hath  well  illustrated  in  an  emblem.  Lenit 
animum  simplex  vel  scepe  narratio,  the  simple 
narration  many  times  easeth  our  distressed  mind ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  greatest  extremities,  so 
divers  have  been  relieved,  by  exonerating  them 
selves  to  a  faithful  friend;  he  sees  that  which 
we  cannot  see  for  passion  and  discontent:  he 
pacifies  our  minds;  he  will  ease  our  pain, 
assuage  our  anger ;  Quanta  inde  voluptas,  quanta 
'securitas,  Chrysostom  adds :  what  pleasure ! 
what  security  by  that  means !  "  Nothing  so 
available,  or  that  so  much  refresheth  the  soul  of 
man."  Tully,  as  I  remember,  in  an  epistle  to 
his  dear  friend  Atticus,  much  condoles  the  de 
fect  of  such  a  friend.  "Hive  here,"  saith  he, 
"in  a  great  city,  where  I  have  a  multitude  of 
acquaintance,  but  not  a  man  of  all  that  com 
pany,  with  whom  I  dare  familiarly  breathe,  or 
freely  jest.  Wherefore  I  expect  thee,  I  desire 
thee,  I  send  for  thee ;  for  there  be  many  things 
which  trouble  and  molest  me,  which,  had  I  but 
thee  in  presence,  I  could  quickly  disburden  my 
self  of  in  a  walking  discourse."  The  like  perad- 
venture  may  he  and  he  say  with  that  old  man  in 
the  comedy : 

"  Nemo  est  meorurn  amicorum  hodie, 
Apud  quern  expromere  occulta  mea  audeam  ; " 

and  much  inconvenience  may  both  he  and  he 


suffer  in  the  meantime  by  it.  He  or  he,  or  who 
soever  then  labours  of  this  malady,  by  all  means 
let  him  get  some  trusty  friend,  Semper  habens 
Pylademque  aliquem,  cui  curet  Oresten,  a  Pylades, 
to  whom  freely  and  securely  he  may  open  him 
self.  For,  as  in  all  other  occurrences,  so  it  is  in 
this,  si  quis  in  ccelum  ascendisset,  etc.,  as  he 
said  in  Tully,  if  a  man  had  gone  to  heaven, 
"seen  the  beauty  of  the  skies,"  stars  errant, 
fixed,  etc.,  insuavis  erit  admiratio,  it  will  do 
him  no  pleasure,  except  he  have  somebody  to 
impart  to  what  he  hath  seen.  It  is  the  best  thing 
in  the  world,  as  Seneca  therefore  adviseth  in  such 
a  case,  "  to  get  a  trusty  friend,  to  whom  we  may 
freely  and  sincerely  pour  out  our  secrets.  No 
thing  so  delighteth  and  easeth  the  mind,  as  when 
we  have  a  prepared  bosom,  to  which  our  secrets 
may  descend,  of  whose  conscience  we  are  assured 
as  our  own,  whose  speech  may  ease  our  succour- 
less  estate,  counsel  relieve,  mirth  expel  our 
mourning,  and  whose  very  sight  may  be  accept 
able  unto  us."  It  was  the  counsel  which  that 
politic  Commineus  gave  to  all  princes,  and  others 
distressed  in  mind,  by  occasion  of  Charles,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  that  was  much  perplexed,  "first 
to  pray  to  God,  and  lay  himself  open  to  Him, 
and  then  to  some  special  friend,  whom  we  hold 
most  dear,  to  tell  all  our  grievances  to  him.  No 
thing  so  forcible  to  strengthen,  recreate,  and  heal 
the  wounded  soul  of  a  miserable  man." 

KEMEDIES  OF  ALL  MANNER  OF 
DISCONTENTS. 

Discontents  and  grievances  are  either  general 
or  particular ;  general  are  wars,  plagues,  dearths, 
famine,  fires,  inundations,  unseasonable  weather, 
epidemical  diseases  which  afflict  whole  kingdoms, 
territories,  cities  :  or  peculiar  to  private  men,  as 
cares,  crosses,  losses,  death  of  friends,  poverty, 
want,  sickness,  orbities,  injuries,  abuses,  etc. 
Generally  all  discontent,  homines  quatimur  for- 
tunce  solo.  No  condition  free,  quisque  suos 
patimur  manes.  Even  in  the  midst  of  our  mirth 
and  jollity,  there  is  some  grudging,  some  com 
plaint,  as  he  saith,  our  life  is  a  glucupricon,  a 
bitter-sweet  passion,  honey  and  gall  mixed  to 
gether,  we  are  all  miserable  and  discontent,  who 
can  deny  it  ?  If  all,  and  that  it  be  a  common 
calamity,  an  inevitable  necessity,  all  distressed, 
then  as  Cardan  infers,  "Who  art  thou  that 
hopest  to  go  free  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  grieve 
thou  art  a  mortal  man,  and  not  governor  of  the 
world '{ "  Ferre  quam  sortem  patiuntur  omnes, 
Nemo  recuset,  "If  it  be  common  to  all,  why 
should  one  man  be  more  disquieted  than  an 
other  ? "  If  thou  alone  wert  distressed,  it  were 
indeed  more  irksome,  and  less  to  be  endured; 
but  when  the  calamity  is  common,  comfort  thy 
self  with  this,  thou  hast  more  fellows,  Solamen 
miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris  ;  it  is  not  thy  sole 
case,  and  why  shouldst  thou  be  so  impatient? 
"  Ay,  but  alas  we  are  more  miserable  than  others, 
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what  shall  we  do  ?  Besides  private  miseries,  we 
live  in  perpetual  fear  and  danger  of  common 
enemies  :  we  have  Bellona's  whips,  and  pitiful 
oxitcries,  for  epithalamiums :  for  pleasant  music, 
that  fearful  noise  of  ordnance,  drums,  and  war 
like  trumpets  still  sounding  in  our  ears ;  instead 
of  nuptial  torches,  we  have  firing  of  towns  and 
cities;  for  triumphs,  lamentations;  for  joy, 
tears."  "So  it  is  and  so  it  was,  and  so  it  ever 
will  be.  He  that  refuseth  to  see  and  hear,  to 
suffer  this,  is  not  fit  to  live  in  this  world  and 
knows  not  the  common  condition  of  all  men,  to 
whom  so  long  as  they  live,  with  a  reciprocal 
course,  joys  and  sorrows  are  annexed,  and  succeed 
one  another."  It  is  inevitable,  it  may  not  be 
avoided,  and  why  then  shouldst  thou  be  so  much 
troubled?  Grave  nihil  est  homini  quod  fert 
necessitas,  as  Tully  deems  out  of  an  old  poet, 
"That  which  is  necessary  cannot  be  grievous." 
If  it  be  so,  then  comfort  thyself  in  this,  "that 
whether  thou  wilt  or  no,  it  must  be  endured  : " 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  conform  thyself 
to  undergo  it.  Si  longa  est,  levis  est ;  si  grams 
est,  Irevis  est.  If  it  be  long,  it  is  light ;  if  griev 
ous,  it  cannot  last.  It  will  away,  dies  dolorem 
minuit,  and  if  nought  else,  time  will  wear  it 
out ;  custom  will  ease  it ;  oblivion  is  a  common 
medicine  for  all  losses,  injuries,  griefs,  and  detri 
ments  whatsoever,  "and  when  they  are  once 
past,  this  commodity  comes  of  infelicity,  it 
makes  the  rest  of  our  life  sweeter  unto  us : " 
Atqiie  hcec  olim  meminisse  juvabit,  "recollection 
of  the  past  is  pleasant :"  "the  privation  and 
want  of  a  thing  many  times  makes  it  more 
pleasant  and  delightsome  than  before  it  was." 
We  must  not  think,  the  happiest  of  us  all,  to 
escape  here  without  some  misfortunes, 

"  Usque  adeo  nulla  est  sincera  voluptas, 
Solicitumque  aliquid  laetis  intervenit." 

Heaven  and  earth  are  much  unlike:  "Those 
heavenly  bodies  indeed  are  freely  carried  in  their 
orbs  without  any  impediment  or  interruption, 
to  continue  their  course  for  innumerable  ages, 
and  make  their  conversions  :  but  men  are  urged 
with  many  difficulties,  and  have  divers  hind 
rances,  oppositions,  still  crossing,  interrupting 
their  endeavours  and  desires ;  and  no  mortal  man 
is  free  from  this  law  of  nature."  We  must  not 
therefore  hope  to  have  all  things  answer  our  own 
expectation,  to  have  a  continuance  of  good  success 
and  fortunes :  Fortuna  nunquam  perpetuo  est 
lona.  And,  as  Minutius  Felix,  the  Koman  con 
sul,  told  that  insulting  Coriolanus,  drunk  with 
his  good  fortunes,  look  not  for  that  success  thou 
hast  hitherto  had;  "It  never  yet  happened  to 
any  man  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor 
ever  will,  to  have  all  things  according  to  his 
desire,  or  to  whom  fortune  was  never  opposite 
and  adverse."  Even  so  it  fell  out  to  him  as  he 
foretold.  And  so  to  others,  even  to  that  happi 
ness  of  Augustus :  though  he  were  Jupiter's 
almoner,  Pluto's  treasurer,  Neptune's  admiral 
it  could  not  secure  him.  Such  was  Alcibiades 


brtune,  Narsetes,  that  great  Gonsalvus,  and  most 
amous  men's,  that,  as  Jovius  concludes,  "it  is 
xlmost  fatal  to  great  princes,  through  their  own 
default  or  otherwise  circumvented  with  envy  and 
malice,  to  lose  their  honours,  and  die  contume- 
iously."  It  is  so,  still  hath  been,  and  ever  will 
)e,  Nihil  est  db  omniparte  beatum, 

"  There's  no  perfection  is  so  absolute, 
That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute." 

Whatsoever  is  under  the  moon  is  subject  to  cor 
ruption,  alteration ;  and  so  long  as  thou  lives t 
upon  earth  look  not  for  other.  "Thou  shalt 
not  here  find  peaceable  and  cheerful  days,  quiet 
times,  but  rather  clouds,  storms,  calumnies  ;  such 
!s  our  fate."  And  as  those  errant  planets  in  their 
listinct  orbs  have  their  several  motions,  some- 
;imes  direct,  stationary,  retrograde,  in  apogee, 
perigee,  oriental,  occidental,  combust,  feral,  free, 
and  as  our  astrologers  will,  have  their  fortitudes 
and  debilities,  by  reason  of  those  good  and  bad 
irradiations,  conferred  to  each  other's  site  in  the 
heavens,  in  their  terms,  houses,  case,  detriments, 
etc.  So  we  rise  and  fall  in  this  world,  ebb  and 
flow,  in  and  out,  reared  and  dejected,  lead  a 
troublesome  life,  subject  to  many  accidents  and 
casualties  of  fortunes,  variety  of  passions,  infir 
mities  as  well  from  ourselves  as  others. 

Yea,  but  thou  thinkest  thou  art  more  miser 
able  than  the  rest,  other  men  are  happy  but  in 
respect  of  thee,  their  miseries  are  but  flea-bitings 
to  thine,  thou  alone  art  unhappy,  none  so  bad 
as  thy  self.  Yet  if,  as  Socrates  said,  "All  men 
in  the  world  should  come  and  bring  their  griev 
ances  together,  of  body,  mind,  fortune,  sores, 
ulcers,  madness,  epilepsies,  agues,  and  all  those 
common  calamities  of  beggary,  want,  servitude, 
imprisonment,  and  lay  them  on  a  heap  to  be 
equally  divided,  wouldst  thou  share  alike,  and 
take  thy  portion  ?  or  be  as  thou  art  ? "  With 
out  question  thou  wouldst  be  as  thou  art. 
If  some  Jupiter  should  say,  to  give  us  all  con 
tent: 

"  Jam  faciam  quod  vultis  ;  eris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 
Mercator ;  tu  consultus  modo,  rusticus  ;  hinc  vos, 
Vos  hinc  mutatis  discedite  partibus ;  eia 
Quidstatis?  nolint." 

"  "Well,  be't  so  then :  you,  master  soldier, 
Shall  be  a  merchant ;  you,  sir  lawyer, 
A  country  gentleman ;  go  you  to  this, 
That  side  you ;  why  stand  ye  ?  It's  well  as  'tis. ' 

"  Every  man  knows  his  own,  but  not  others'  de 
fects  and  miseries ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  all  men 
still  to  reflect  upon  themselves,  their  own  mis 
fortunes,"  not  to  examine  or  consider  other 
men's,  not  to  compare  themselves  with  others : 
to  recount  their  miseries,  but  not  their  good 
gifts,  fortunes,  benefits,  which  they  have,  or 
ruminate  on  their  adversity,  but  not  once  to 
think  on  their  prosperity,  not  what  they  have, 
but  what  they  want :  to  look  still  on  them  that 
go  before,  but  not  on  those  infinite  numbers  that 
come  after.  "Whereas  many  a  man  would  think 
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himself  in  heaven,  a  petty  prince,  if  he  had  but 
the  least  part  of  that  fortune  which  thou  so  much 
repinest  at,  abhorrest,  and  accountest*  a  most 
vile  and  wretched  estate. "  How  many  thousands 
want  that  which  thou  hast  ?  how  many  myriads 
of  poor  slaves,  captives,  of  such  as  work  day  and 
night  in  coal-pits,  tin-mines,  with  sore  toil  to 
maintain  a  poor  living,  of  such  as  labour  in  body 
and  mind,  live  in  extreme  anguish  and  pain,  all 
which  thou  art  free  from.  Ofortunatos  nimium 
lona  si  sua  norint :  Thou  art  most  happy  if  thou 
couldst  be  content,  and  acknowledge  thy  happi 
ness;  Rem  carendo  non  fruendo  cognoscimus, 
when  thou  shalt  hereafter  come  to  want  that 
which  thou  now  loathest,  abhorrest,  and  art 
weary  of,  and  tired  with,  when  it  is  past  thou 
wilt  say  thou  wert  most  happy :  and  after  a 
little  miss,  wish  with  all  thine  heart  thou  hadst 
the  same  content  again,  mightest  lead  but  such 
a  life,  a  world  for  such  a  life  :  the  remembrance 
of  it  is  pleasant.  Be  silent  then,  rest  satisfied, 
desine,  intuensque  in  aliorum  infortunia  solare 
mentem,  comfort  thyself  with  other  men's  mis 
fortunes,  and  as  the  moldiwarp  in  ^Esop  told  the 
fox,  complaining  for  want  of  a  tail,  and  the  rest 
of  his  companions,  tacete,  quando  me  oculis 
captum  videtis,  you  complain  of  toys,  but  I  am 
blind,  be  quiet.  I  say  to  thee,  be  thou  satisfied. 
It  is  recorded  of  the  hares,  that  with  a  general 
consent  they  went  to  drown  themselves,  out  of  a 
feeling  of  their  misery ;  but  when  they  saw  a 
company  of  frogs  more  fearful  than  they  were, 
they  began  to  take  courage  and  comfort  again. 
Compare  thine  estate  with  others.  Similes 
aliorum  respice  casus,  mitius  ista  feres.  Be 
content  and  rest  satisfied,  for  thou  art  well  in 
respect  to  others  :  be  thankful  for  that  thou  hast, 
that  God  hath  done  for  thee,  He  hath  not  made 
thee  a  monster,  a  beast,  a  base  creature,  as  He 
might,  but  a  man,  a  Christian,  such  a  man; 
consider  aright  of  it,  thou  art  full  well  as  thou 
art.  Quicquid  vult,  habere  nemo  potest,  no  man 
can  have  what  he  will,  Illud  potest  nolle  quod 
non  habet,  he  may  choose  whether  he  will  desire 
that  which  he  hath  not.  Thy  lot  is  fallen,  make 
the  best  of  it.  "If  we  should  all  sleep  at  all 
times  (as  Endymion  is  said  to  have  done),  who 
then  were  happier  than  his  fellow  ? "  Our  life  is 
but  short,  a  very  dream,  and  while  we  look  about, 
immcrtalitas  adest,  eternity  is  at  hand :  "  our 
life  is  a  pilgrimage  on  earth,  which  wise  men  pass 
with  great  alacrity."  If  thou  be  in  woe,  sorrow, 
want,  distress,  in  pain,  or  sickness,  think  of  that 
of  our  apostle,  "God  chastiseth  them  whom  He 
loveth  :  they  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy" 
(Ps.  cxxvi.  5).  "As  the  furnace  proveth  the 
potter's  vessel,  so  doth  temptation  try  men's 
thoughts"  (Ecclus.  xxv.  5),  it  is  for  thy  good, 
Periisses  nisi  periisses :  hadst  thou  not  been  so 
visited,  thou  hadst  been  utterly  undone:  "as 
gold  in  the  fire,"  so  men  are  tried  in  adversity. 
Tribulatio  ditat :  and  which  Camerarius  hath  well 
shadowed  in  an  emblem  of  a  thresher  and  corn. 


"  Si  tritura  absit  paleis  sunt  abdita  grana, 
Nos  crux  mundanis  separat  a  paleis." 

"  As  threshing  separates  from  straw  the  corn, 
By  crosses  from  the  world's  chaff  are  we  born." 

It  is  the  very  same  which  Chrysostom  comments, 
horn.  2,  in  3  Mat.  "  Corn  is  not  separated  but 
by  threshing,  nor  men  from  worldly  impediments 
but  by  tribulation."  It  is  that  which  Cyprian 
ingeminates,  Ser.  4,  de  immort.  It  is  that  which 
Hierom,  which  all  the  fathers  inculcate ;  "  so  we 
are  catechised  for  eternity."  It  is  that  which  the 
proverb  insinuates.  Nocumentum  documentum; 
it  is  that  which  all  the  world  rings  in  our  ears. 
Deus  unicum  habet  filium  sine  peccato,  nullum 
sine  flagello :  God,  saith  Austin,  hath  one  son 
without  sin,  none  without  correction.  "An 
expert  seaman  is  tried  in  a  tempest,  a  runner  in 
a  race,  a  captain  in  a  battle,  a  valiant  man  in 
adversity,  a  Christian  in  tentation  and  misery" 
(Basil,  horn.  8).  We  are  sent  as  so  many  soldiers 
into  this  world,  to  strive  with  it,  the  flesh,  the 
devil;  our  life  is  a  warfare;  and  who  knows  it 
not?  Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  e  terris  via :  " and 
therefore  peradventure  this  world  here  is  made 
troublesome  unto  us,  that,"  as  Gregory  notes, 
"we  should  not  be  delighted  by  the  way,  and 
forget  whither  we  are  going." 

"  Ite  nunc  fortes,  ubi  celsa  magni 
Ducit  exempli  via  :  cur  inertes 
Terga  nudatis  ?  superata  tellus 
Sidera  domat." 

Go  on  then  merrily  to  heaven.  If  the  way  be 
troublesome,  and  you  in  misery,  in  many  griev 
ances,  on  the  other  side  you  have  many  pleasant 
sports,  objects,  sweet  smells,  deligntsorne  tastes, 
music,  meats,  herbs,  flowers,  etc.,  to  recreate 
your  senses.  Or  put  case  thou  art  now  forsaken 
of  the  world,  dejected,  contemned;  yet  comfort 
thyself,  as  it  was  said  to  Agar  in  the  wilderness, 
"  God  sees  thee :  He  takes  notice  of  thee : "  there 
is  a  God  above  that  can  vindicate  thy  cause,  that 
can  relieve  thee.  And  surely,  Seneca  thinks,  He 
takes  delight  in  seeing  thee.  "The  gods  are 
well  pleased  when  they  see  great  men  contending 
with  adversity,"  as  we  are  to  see  men  fight,  or  a 
man  with  a  beast.  But  these  are  toys  in  respect : 
' '  Behold,"  saith  he,  "a  spectacle  worthy  of  God ; 
a  good  man  contented  with  his  state."  A  tyrant 
is  the  best  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  as  the  ancients 
held,  and  his  best  object  "a  contented  mind." 
For  thy  part  then,  rest  satisfied;  "Cast  all  thy 
care  on  Him,  thy  burden  on  Him ;  rely  on  Him ; 
trust  on  Him ;  and  He  shall  nourish  thee,  care  for 
thee,  give  thee  thine  heart's  desire;"  say  with 
David,  "God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  in 
troubles  ready  to  be  found"  (Ps.  xlvi.  1);  "for 
they  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount 
Sion,  which  cannot  be  removed"  (Ps.  cxxv.  1,  2); 
"as  the  mountains  are  about  Jerusalem,  so  is 
the  Lord  about  His  people,  from  henceforth  and 
for  ever." 
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THE  GOOD  SCHOOLMASTER. 
THERE  is  scarce  any  profession  in  the  common 
wealth  more  necessary  which  is  so  slightly  per 
formed.  The  reasons  whereof  I  conceive  to  be 
these:  First,  Young  scholars  make  this  calling 
their  refuge;  yea,  perchance,  "before  they  have 
taken  any  degree  in  the  university,  commence 
schoolmasters  in  the  country,  as  if  nothing  else 
were  required  to  set  up  this  profession  but  only 
a  rod  and  a  ferula.  Secondly,  Others,  who  are 
able,  use  it  only  as  a  passage  to  better  prefer 
ment,  to  patch  the  rents  in  their  present  fortune, 
till  they  can  provide  a  new  one,  and  betake  them 
selves  to  some  more  gainful  calling.  Thirdly, 
They  are  disheartened  from  doing  their  best  with 
the  miserable  reward  which  in  some  places  they 
receive,  being  masters  to  the  children  and  slaves 
to  their  parents.  Fourthly,  Being  grown  rich, 
they  grow  negligent,  and  scorn  to  touch  the 
school  biit  by  the  proxy  of  an  usher.  But  see 
how  well  our  schoolmaster  behaves  himself. 

1.  His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his 
profession.     Some  men  had  as  lief  be  schoolboys 
as  schoolmasters,  to  be  tied  to  the  school  as 
Cooper's  Dictionary  and  Scapula's  Lexicon  are 
chained  to  the  desk  therein;  and  though  great 
scholars,  and  skilful  in  other  arts,  are  bunglers 
in  this.     But  God  of  His  goodness  hath  fitted 
several  men  for  several  callings,  that  the  neces 
sity  of  Church  and  State,  in  all  conditions,  may 
be  provided  for.     So  that  he  who  beholds  the 
fabric  thereof  may  say,  God  hewed  out  this 
stone,  and  appointed  it  to  lie  in  this  very  place, 
for  it  would  fit  none  other  so  well,  and  here  it 
doth  most  excellent.    And  thus  God  mouldeth 
some  for  a  schoolmaster's  life,  undertaking  it 
with  desire  and  delight,  and  discharging  it  with 
dexterity  and  happy  success. 

2.  He  studies  the  scholars'  natures  as  carefully 
as  they  their  looks;  and  ranks  their  dispositions 
into  several  forms.     And  though  it  may  seem 
difficult  for  him  in  a  great  school  to  descend  to 
all  particulars,   yet  experienced  schoolmasters 
may  quickly  make  a  grammar  of  boys'  natures, 
and  reduce  them  all,  saving  some  few  exceptions, 
to  these  general  rules : 

(1.)  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  industrious. 
The  conjunction  of  two  such  planets  in  a 
youth  presage  much  good  unto  him.  To 
such  a  lad  a  frown  may  be  a  whipping,  and 
a  whipping  a  death:  y^,  where  their  master 
whips  them  once,  shame  wMps  them  all  the 
week  after.  Such  natures  !ae  useth  with  all 
gentleness. 


(2.)  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  idle.  These 
think,  with  the  hare  in  the  fable,  that  run 
ning  with  snails  (so  they  count  the  rest  of 
their  schoolfellows)  they  shall  come  soon 
enough  to  the  post,  though  sleeping  a  good 
while  before  their  starting.  Oh,  a  good  rod 
would  finely  take  them  napping ! 

(3.)  Those  that  are  dull  and  diligent.  Wines 
the  stronger  they  be  the  more  lees  they  have 
when  they  are  new.  Many  boys  are  muddy- 
headed  till  they  be  clarified  with  age,  and 
such  afterwards  prove  the  best.  Bristol 
diamonds  are  both  bright,  and  squared  and 
pointed  by  nature,  and  yet  are  soft  and 
worthless ;  whereas  orient  ones  in  India  are 
rough  and  rugged  naturally.  Hard,  rugged 
and  dull  natures  of  youth  acquit  themselves 
afterwards  the  jewels  of  the  country,  and 
therefore  their  dulness  at  first  is  to  be  borne 
with,  if  they  be  diligent.  That  schoolmaster 
deserves  to  be  beaten  himself,  who  beats 
nature  in  a  boy  for  a  fault.  And  I  ques 
tion  whether  all  the  whipping  in  the  world 
can  make  their  parts,  who  are  naturally 
sluggish,  rise  one  minute  before  the  hour 
nature  hath  appointed. 

(4.)  Those  that  are  invincibly  dull  and  negli 
gent  also.  Correction  may  reform  the  latter, 
not  amend  the  former.  All  the  whetting  in 
the  world  can  never  set  a  razor's  edge  on 
that  which  hath  no  steel  in  it.  Such  boys 
he  consigneth  over  to  other  professions. 
Shipwrights  and  boatmakers  will  choose 
those  crooked  pieces  of  timber  which  other 
carpenters  refuse.  Those  may  make  excel 
lent  merchants  and  mechanics  who  will  not 
serve  for  scholars. 

3.  He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his 
teaching ;  not  leading  them  rather  in  a  circle 
than  forwards.       He   minces  his  precepts  for 
children  to  swallow,  hanging  clogs  on  the  nimble- 
ness  of  his  own  soul,  that  his  scholars  may  go 
along  with  him. 

4.  He  is  and  will  be  knoivn  to  be  an  absolute 
monarch  in  his  school.     If  cockering  mothers 
proffer  him  money  to  purchase  their  sons  an 
exemption  from  his  rod  (to  live  as  it  were  in  a 
peculiar,  out  of  their  master's  jurisdiction),  with 
disdain  he  refuseth  it,  and  scorns  the  late  custom, 
in  some  places,   of  commuting  whipping  into 
money,  and  ransoming  boys  from  the  rod  at  a  set 
price.     If  he  hath  a  stubborn  youth,  correction- 
proof,  he  debaseth  not  his  authority  by  contest 
ing  with  him,  but  fairly,  if  he  can,  puts  him 
away  before  his  obstinacy  hath  infected  others- 
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5.  He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correc 
tion.     Many  a  schoolmaster  better  answereth  the 
name  iraioorpiSr)*  than  Tra.tda.'yuybs,  rather  tear 
ing  his  scholars'  flesh  with  whipping,  than  giving 
them  good  education.     No  wonder  if  his  scholars 
hate  the  muses,  being  presented  unto  them  in 
the  shapes  of  fiends  and  furies.    Junius  complains 
de  insolenti  carnificina  of  his  schoolmaster,*  by 
whom  conscindebatur  flagris  septies  aut  octies  in 
dies  singulos.     Yea,  hear  the  lamentable  verses 
of  poor  Tusser,  in  his  own  Life  : 

"From  Paul's  I  went,  to  Eton  sent, 
To  learn  straightways  the  Latin  phrase, 
Where  fifty-three  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  had. 

For  fault  but  small,  or  none  at  all, 
It  came  to  pass  thus  beat  I  was  ; 
See,  Tidal, f  see  the  mercy  of  thee 

To  me,  poor  lad." 

Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he 
makes  :  their  tyranny  hath  caused  many  tongues 
to  stammer,  which  spake  plain  by  nature,  and 
whose  stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  but 
fears  quavering  on  their  speech  at  their  master's 
presence  ;  and  whose  mauling  them  about  their 
heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in  quickness  ex 
ceeded  their  master. 

6.  He  makes  his  school  free  to  him  who  sues  to 
him  in  forma  pauperis.     And  surely  learning  is 
the  greatest  alms  that  can  be  given.     But  he  is 
a  beast  who,  because  the  poor  scholar  cannot 
pay  him  his  wages,  pays  the  scholar  in  his  whip 
ping.     Bather  are  diligent  lads  to  be  encouraged 
with  all  excitements  to  learning.     This  minds 
me  of  what  I  have  heard  concerning  Mr  Bust, 
that  worthy  late  schoolmaster  of  Eton,  who  would 
never  suffer  any  wandering  begging  scholar,  such 
as  justly  the  statute  hath  ranked  in  the  forefront 
of  rogues,  to  come  into  his  school,  but  would 
thrust  him  out  with  earnestness  (however  pri 
vately  charitable  unto  him)  lest  his  schoolboys 
should  be   disheartened  from  their  books,  by 
seeing  some  scholars,  after  their  studying  in  the 
university,  preferred  to  beggary. 

7.  He  spoils  not  a  good  school  to  make  thereof 
a  bad  college,  therein  to  teach  his  scholars  logic. 
For,  besides  that  logic  may  have  an  action  of 
trespass  against  grammar  for  encroaching  on  her 
liberties,  syllogisms  are  solecisms  taught  in  the 
school,  and  oftentimes  they  are  forced  afterwards 
in  the  univ  rsity  to  unlearn  the  fumbling  skill 
they  had  before. 

8.  Out  of  his  school  he  is  no  whit  pedant-leal 
in  carriage  or  discourse ;  contenting  himself  to 
be  rich  in  Latin,  though  he  doth  not  jingle  with 
it  in  every  company  wherein  he  comes. 

To  conclude,  let  this  amongst  other  motives 
make  schoolmasters  careful  in  their  place,  that 
the  eminences  of  their  scholars  have  commended 

*  In  his  Life,  of  his  own  writing, 
t  Nich.  Udal,  schoolmaster  of  Eton  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII. 


the  memories  of  their  schoolmasters  to  posterity, 
who  otherwise  in  obscurity  had  altogether  been 
forgotten.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  E.  Bond  in 
Lancashire,*  but  for  the  breeding  of  learned 
Ascham  his  scholar ;  or  of  Hartgrave  in  Brundley 
school,  f  in  the  same  county,  but  because  he  was 
the  first  did  teach  worthy  Dr  Whitaker?  Nor 
do  I  honour  the  memory  of  Mulcaster  for  any 
thing  so  much  as  for  his  scholar,  that  gulf  of 
learning,  Bishop  Andrews.  This  made  the 
Athenians,  the  day  before  the  great  feast  of 
Theseus  their  founder,  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  the 
memory  of  Coniclas  his  schoolmaster  that  first 


OF  JESTING. 

Harmless  mirth  is  the  best  cordial  against  the 
consumption  of  the  spirits :  wherefore  jesting  is 
not  unlawful  if  it  trespasseth  not  in  quantity, 
quality,  or  season. 

1.  It  is  good  to  make  a,  jest,  but  not  to  make  a 
trade  of  jesting.     The  Earl  of  Leicester,  knowing 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  much  delighted  to  see 
a  gentleman  dance  well,  brought  the  master  of 
the  dancing  school  to  dance  before  her.     "Pish," 
said  the  queen,  "it  is  his  profession,  I  will  not 
see  him."    She  liked  it  not  where  it  was  a  master 
quality,  but  where  it  attended  on  other  perfec 
tions.     The  same  may  we  say  of  jesting. 

2.  Jest  not  with  the  two-edged  sword  of  God's 
Word.%    Will  nothing  please  thee  to  wash  thy 
hands  in,  but  the  font,  or  to  drink  healths  in, 
but  the  church  chalice?    And  know  the  whole 
art  is  learnt  at  the  first  admission,  and  profane 
jests  will  come  without  calling.    If  in  the  trouble 
some  days  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  a  citizen 
in  Cheapside  was  executed  as  a  traitor  for  saying 
he  would  make  his  son  heir  to  the  Crown,  ||  though 
he  only  meant  his  own  house,  having  a  crown  for 
the  sign ;  more  dangerous  it  is  to  wit-wanton  it 
with  the  majesty  of  God.    Wherefore,  if  without 
thine  intention,  and  against  thy  will,  by  chance 
medley  thou  hittest  Scripture  in  ordinary  dis 
course,  yet  fly  to  the  city  of  refuge,  and  pray  to 
God  to  forgive  thee. 

3.  Wanton  jests  make  fools  laugh,  and  wise 
men  frown.    Seeing  we  are  civilised  Englishmen, 
let  us  not  be  naked  savages  in  our  talk.     Such 
rotten  speeches  are  worst  in  withered  age,  when 
men  run  after  that  sin  in  their  words  which 
flieth  from  them  in  the  deed. 

4.  Let  not  thy  jests,  like  mummy,  be  made  of 
dead  men's  flesh.    Abuse  not  any  that  are  de 
parted  ;  for  to  wrong  their  memories  is  to  rob 
their  ghosts  of  their  winding-sheets. 


*  Grant,  in  Vit.  Ascham,  p.  629. 

t  Ashton,  in  the  Life  of  Whitaker,  p.  29. 

J  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Thesei. 

§  ^Idxaipav  di<rTO/j.bv  (Heb.  iv.  12). 

V  J^peed,  in  Edward  the  Fourth. 
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5.  Scoff  not  at  the  natural  defects  of  any  which 
are  not  in  their  power  to  amend.   Oh,  it  is  cruelty 
to  beat  a  cripple  with  his  own  crutches  !  Neither 
flout  any  for  Ms  profession,  if  honest,  though 
poor  and  painful.    Mock  not  a  cobbler  for  his 
black  thumbs. 

6.  He  tliat  relates  another  man's  wicked  jests 
with  delight,  adopts  tliem  to  be  his  own.     Purge 
them  therefore  from  their  poison.     If  the  pro- 
faneness  may  be  severed  from  the  wit,  it  is  like 
a  lamprey ;  take  out  the  string  in  the  back,  it 
may  make  good  meat.     But  if  the  staple  conceit 
consists  in  profaneness,  then  it  is  a  viper,  all 
poison,  and  meddle  not  with  it. 

7.  He  that  will  lose  his  friend  for  a  jest,  de 
serves  to  die  a  "beggar  by  the  bargain.    Yet  some 
think  their   conceits,   like  mustard,   not  good 
except  they  bite.     We  read  that  all  those  who 
were  born  in  England  the  year  after  the  beginning 
of  the  great  mortality  1349,*  wanted  their  four 
cheek-teeth.     Such  let  thy  jests  be,  that  may 
not  grind  the  credit  of  thy  friend,  and  make  not 
jests  so  long  till  thou  becomest  one. 

8.  No  time  to  break  jests  when  the  heart-strings 
are  about  to  be  broken.     No  more  showing  of  wit 
when  the  head  is  to  be  cut  off,  like  that  dying 
man,  who,  when  the  priest  coming  to  him  to 
give  him  extreme  unction,  asked  of  him  where 
his  feet  were,  answered,  "At  the  end  of  my  legs. " 
But  at  such  a  time  jests    are    an  unmannerly 
crepitus  ingenii.     And  let  those  take  heed  who 
end  here  with  Democritus,  that  they  begin  not 
with  Heraclitus  hereafter. 


OF  SELF-PKAISING. 

1.  He  whose  own  worth  doth  speak,  need  not 
speak  his  own  worth.     Such  boasting  sounds 
proceed  from  emptiness  of  desert :  whereas  the 
conquerors  in  the  Olympian  games  did  not  put 
on  the  laurels  on  their  own  heads,  but  waited  till 
some  other  did  it.     Only  anchorets  that  want 
company  may  crown  themselves  with  their  own 
commendations. 

2.  It  showeth  more  wit  but  no  less  vanity  to 
commend  one's  self,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  by 
reflection.    Some  sail  to  the  port  of  their  own 
praise  by  a  side  wind ;  as  when  they  dispraise 
themselves,  stripping  themselves  naked  of  what 
is  their  due,  that  the  modesty  of  the  beholders 
may  clothe  them  with  it  again,  or  when  they 
flatter,  another  to  his  face,  tossing  the  ball  to  him 
that  he  may  throw  it  back  again  to  them ;  or 
when  they  commend  that  quality  wherein  them 
selves  excel,  in  another  man,   though  absent, 
whom  all  know  far  their  inferior  in  that  faculty ; 
or  lastly,  to  omit  other  ambushes  men  set  to  sur 
prise  praise,  when  they  send  the  children  of  their 
own  brain  to  be  nursed  by  another  man,  and 
commend  their  own  works  in  a  third  person ;  but 


Tho.  Walsingham,  in  eodem  anno. 


if  challenged  by  the  company  that  they  were 
authors  of  them  themselves,  with  their  tongues 
they  faintly  deny  it,  and  with  their  faces  strongly 
affirm  it. 

3.  Self-praising  comes  most  naturally  from  a 
man  when  it  comes  most  violently  from  him  in 
his  own  defence.     For  though  modesty  binds  a 
man's  tongue  to  the  peace  in  this  point,  yet  being 
assaulted  in  his  credit  he  may  stand  upon  his 
guard,  and  then  he  doth  not  so  much  praise  as 
purge  himself.     One  braved  a  gentleman  to  his 
face,  that  in  skill  and  valour  he  came  far  behind 
him:  "It  is  true,"  said  the  other,  "for  when  I 
fought  with  you,  you  ran  away  before  me."    In 
such  a  case,  it  was  well  returned,  and  without 
any  just  aspersion  of  pride. 

4.  lie  that  falls  into  sin,  is  a  man;  that  grieves 
at  it,  is  a  saint;  that  boasteth  of  it,  is  a  devil. 
Yet  some  glory  in  their  shame,  counting  the 
stains  of  sin  the  best  complexion  for  their  souls. 
These  men  make  me  believe  it  may  be  true  what 
Mandeville  writes  of  the  isle  of  Somabarre,  in 
the  East  Indies,  that  all  the  nobility  thereof 
brand  their  faces  with  a  hot  iron  in  token  of 
honour. 

5.  He  that  boasts  of  sins  never  committed,  is  a 
double  devil.     Many  brag  how  many  gardens  of 
virginity  they  have  deflowered,  who  never  came 
near  the  walls  thereof.     .    .     .     Others,  who 
would  sooner  creep  into  a  scabbard  than  draw 
a  sword,  boast  of  their  robberies,  to  usurp  the 
esteem  of  valour.      Whereas  first  let  them  be 
well  whipped  for  their  lying,  and  as  they  like 
that,  let  them  come  afterward  and  entitle  them 
selves  to  the  gallows. 


OF  TRAVELLING. 

It  is  a  good  accomplishment  to  a  man,  if  first 
the  stock  be  well  grown  whereon  travel  is  grafted, 
and  these  rules  observed  before,  in,  and  after  his 
going  abroad. 

1.  Travel  not  early  before  thy  judgment  be 
risen;   lest  thou  observest  rather  show;*  than 
substance,   marking    alone   pageants,   pictures, 
beautiful  buildings,  etc.  , 

2.  Get  the  language,  in  part,  without  which 
key  thou  shalt  unlock  little  of  moment.     It  is  a 
great  advantage  to  be  one's  own  interpreter. 
Object  not  that  the  French  tongue  learnt  in 
England  must  be  unlearnt  again  in  France ;  for 
it  is  easier  to  add  than  begin,  and  to  pronounce 
than  to  speak. 

3.  Be  well  settled  in  thine  own  religion,  lest, 
travelling  out  of  England  into  Spain,  thou  goest 
out  of  God's  blessing  into  the  warm  sun.     They 
that  go  over  maids  for  their  religion,  will  be 
ravished  at  the  sight  of  the  first  popish  church 
they  enter  into.  But  if  first  thou  be  well  grounded, 
their  fooleries  shall  rivet  thy  faith  the  faster,  and 
travel  shall  give  thee  confirmation  in  that  baptism 
thou  didst  receive  at  home. 
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4.  Knoio  most  of  the  rooms  of  thy  native  coun 
try  before  thou  yoest  over  the  threshold  thereof. 
Especially  seeing  England  presents  thee  with  so 
many  observable*.    But  late  writers  lack  nothing 
but  age,   and  home-wonders  but  distance,   to 
make  them  admired.     It  is  a  tale  what  Josephus 
writes  of  the  two  pillars  set  up  by  the  sons  of 
Seth  in  Syria,  the  one  of  brick,  fire-proof;  the 
other  of  stone,  water-free,   thereon  engraving 
many  heavenly- matters  to  perpetuate  learning  in 
defiance  of  time.*    But  it  is  truly  moralised  in 
our  universities,  Cambridge  (of  brick)  and  Oxford 
(of  stone),  wherein  learning  and  religion  are  pre 
served,   and  where  the  worst  college  is  more 
sightworthy  than  the  best  Dutch  gymnasium. 
First  view  these,  and  the  rest  home  rarities ;  not 
like  those  English  that  can  give  a  better  account 
of  Fontainebleau  than  Hampton  Court,  of  the 
Spa  than  Bath,  of  Anas  in  Spain  than  Mole  in 
Surrey. 

5.  Travel  not  beyond  the  Alps.    Mr  Ascham 
did  thank  God  that  he  was  but  nine  days  in 
Italy,!  wherein  he  saw  in  one  city  (Venice)  more 
liberty  to  sin,  than  that  in  London  he  ever  heard 
of  in  nine  years.     That  some  of  our  gentry  have 
gone  thither,  and  returned  thence  without  infec 
tion,  I  more  praise  God's  providence  than  their 
adventure. 

6.  To  travel  from  the  sun  is  uncomfortable. 
Yet  the  northern  parts  with  much  ice  have  some 
crystal,  and  want  not  their  remarkables. 

7.  If  thou  wilt  see  much  in  a  little,  travel  the 
Low  Countries.     Holland  is  all  Europe  in  an 
Amsterdam  print,  for  Minerva,  Mars,  and  Mer 
cury,  learning  war  and  traffic. 

8.  Be   wise  in  choosing  objects,   diligent  in 
marking,  careful  in  remembering  of  them;  yet 
herein  men  much  follow  their  own  humours. 
One  asked  a  barber,  who  never  before  had  been 
at  the  court,  what  he  saw  there  ?    "  Oh,"  said 
he,  "the  king  was  excellently  well  trimmed  1" 
Thus  merchants  most  mark  foreign  havens,  ex 
changes,  and  marts ,  soldiers  note  forts,  armour 
ies,  and  magazines ;  scholars  listen  after  libraries, 
disputations,  and  professors ;  statesmen  observe 
courts  of  justice,  councils,  etc.     Every  one  is 
partial  in  his  own  profession. 

9.  Labour  to  distil  and  unite  into  thyself  the 
scattered  perfections  of  several  nations.     But,  as 
it  was  said  of  one  who,  with  more  industry  than 
judgment,  frequented  a  college  library,  and  com 
monly  made  use  of  the  worst  notes  he  met  with 
in  any  authors,  "  that  he  weeded  the  library," 
many  weed  foreign  countries,   bringing   home 
Dutch    drunkenness,     Spanish    pride,    French 
wantonness,  and  Italian  atheism.     As  for  the 
good  herbs,  Dutch  industry,  Spanish  loyalty, 
French  courtesy,   and  Italian  frugality,   these 
they  leave  behind  them.      Others  bring  home 
just  nothing;    and   because  they  singled   not 
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themselves  from  their  countrymen,  though  some 
years  beyond  sea,  were  never  out  of  England. 

10.  Continue  correspondence  with  some  choice 
foreign  friend  after  thy  return;  as  some  professor 
or  secretary,  who  virtually  is  the  whole  univer 
sity,  or  state.     It  is  but  a  dull  Dutch  fashion, 
their  albus  amicorum,  to  make  a  dictionary  of 
their  friends'  names.     But  a  selected  familiar  in 
every  country  is  useful :  betwixt  you  there  may 
be  a  letter  exchange.     Be  sure  to  return  as  good 
wares  as  thou  receivest,  and  acquaint  him  with 
the  remarkables  of  thy  own  country,  and  he  will 
willingly  continue  the  trade,  finding  it  equally 
gainful. 

11.  Let  discourse  rather  be  easily  drawn,  than 
willingly  flow  from  thee.    That  thou  mayest  not 
seem  weak  to  hold,  or  desirous  to  vent  news,  but 
content  to  gratify  thy  friends.      Be  sparing  in 
reporting  improbable  truths,  especially  to  the 
vulgar,  who,  instead  of  informing  their  judg 
ments,  will  suspect  thy  credit.     Disdain  their 
peevish  pride  who    rail  on  their   native  land 
(whose  worst  fault  is  that  it  bred  such  ungrate 
ful  fools),   and   in  all  their  discourses  prefer 
foreign  countries,  herein  showing  themselves  of 
kin  to  the  wild  Irish  in  loving  their  nurses  better 
than  their  mothers. 


OF  COMPANY. 

1.  Company  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
the  nature  of  man.  For  the  beams  of  joy  are  made 
hotter  by  reflection,  when  related  to  another; 
and  otherwise  gladness  itself  must  grieve  for 
want  of  one  to  express  itself  to. 

2.  It  is  unnatural  for  a  man  to  court  and  hug 
solitariness.     It  is  observed,  that  the  farthest 
islands  in  the  world  are  so  seated  that  there  is 
none  so  remote  but  that  from  some  shore  of  it 
another  island  or  continent  may  be  discerned  ;  as 
if  hereby  nature  invited  countries  to  a  mutual 
commerce,  one  with  another.    Why  then  should 
any  man  affect  to  environ  himself  with  so  deep 
and  great  reservedness,  as  not  to  communicate 
with  the  society  of  others  ?    And  though  we  pity 
those  who  made  solitariness  their  refuge  in  time 
of  persecution,  we  must  condemn  such  as  choose 
it  in  the  Church's  prosperity.     For  well  may  we 
count  him  not  well  in  his  wits  who  will  live 
always  under  a  bush,  because  others  in  a  storm 
shelter  themselves  under  it 

3.  Yet  a  desert  is  better  than  a  debauched  com 
panion.     For  the  wildness  of  the  place  is  but 
uncheerful,  whilst  the  wildness  of  bad  persons  is 
also  infectious.     Better  therefore  ride  alone  than 
have  a  thief  s  company.    And  such  is  a  wicked 
man  who  will  rob  thee  of  precious  time,  if  he 
doth  no  more  mischief.     The  Nazarites,  who 
might  drink  no  wine,  were  also  forbidden  (Num. 
vi.  3)  to  eat  grapes,  whereof  wine  is  made.     We 
must  not  only  avoid  sin  itself,  but  also  the 
causes  and  occasions  thereof;   amongst  which 
bad  company  (the  lime-twigs  of  the  devil)  is  the 
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chief est,  especially  to  catch  those  natures  which, 
like  the  good-fellow  planet,  Mercury,  are  most 
swayed  by  others. 

4.  If  thou  beest  cast  into  lad  company,  like 
Hercules  thou  must  sleep  with  thy  club  in  thine 
hand,  and  stand  on  thy  guard.      I  mean  if 
against  thy  will  the  tempest  of  an  unexpected 
occasion  drives  thee  amongst  such  rocks ;  then 
be  thou  like  the  river  Dee,  in  Merionethshire  in 
Wales,*    which  running    through    Pimblemere 
remains  entire,  and  mingles  not  her  streams  with 
the  waters  of  the  lake.     Though  with  them,  be 
not  of  them ;  keep  civil  communion  with  them, 
but  separate  from  their  sins.     And  if  against  thy 
will  thou  fallest  amongst  wicked  men,  know  to 
thy  comfort  thou  art  still  in  thy  calling,  and 
therefore  in  God's  keeping,  who  on  thy  prayers 
will  preserve  thee. 

5.  The  company  he  keeps  is  the  comment  by 
help  whereof  men  expound  the  most  close  and 
mystical  man  ;  understanding  him  for  one  of  the 
same  religion,  life,  and  manners  with  his  asso 
ciates.    And  though  perchance  he  be  not  such  a 
one,  it  is  just  he  should  be  counted  so  for  con 
versing  with  them.   Augustus  Caesar  came  thus  to 
discern  his  two  daughters'  inclinations  :  for  being 
once  at  a  public  show,  where  much  people  were 
present,   he  observed  that  the  grave   senators 
talked  with  Livia,   but  loose   youngsters  and 
riotous  persons  with  Julia,  f 

6.  He  that  eats  cherries  with  noblemen,  shall 
Jiave  his  eyes  spirted  out  with  the  stones.     This 
outlandish  proverb  hath  in  it  an  English  truth, 
that  they  who  constantly  converse  with  men  far 
above  their  estates,  shall  reap  shame  and  loss 
thereby ;  if  thou  payest  nothing  they  will  count 
thee  a  sucker,  no  branch ;  a  wen,  no  member  of 
their  company ;    if  in  payments  thou  keepest 
pace  with  them,  their  long  strides  will  soon  tire 
thy  short  legs.     The  beavers  in  New  England, 
when  some  ten  of  them  together  draw  a  stick  to  the 
building  of  their  lodging,  set  the  weakest  beavers 
to  the  lighter  end  of  the  log,  J  and  the  strongest 
take  the  heaviest  part  thereof:    whereas  men 
often  lay  the  greatest  burthen  on  the  weakest 
back ;  and  great  persons  to  teach  meaner  men  to 
learn  their  distance,  take  pleasure  to  make  them 
pay  for  their  company.     I  except  such  men  who, 
having  some  excellent 'quality,  are  gratis  very 
welcome  to  their  betters  ;  such  a  one,  though  he 
pays  not  a  penny  of  the  shot,  spends  enough 
in  lending  them  his  time  and  discourse. 

7.  To  affect  always  to  be  the  best  of  the  com 
pany  argues  a  base  disposition.      Gold  always 
worn  in  the  same  purse  with  silver,  loses  both  of 
the  colour  and  weight ;  and  so  to  converse  always 
with  inferiors,   degrades  a  man  of  his  worth. 
Such  there  are  that  love  to  be  the  lords  of  the 
company,  whilst  the  rest  must  be  their  tenants  ; 


*  Cambd.  Brit,  in  Merioneth. 
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as  if  bound  by  their  lease  to  approve,  praise,  and 
admire  whatsoever  they  say.  These,  knowing  the 
lowness  of  their  parts,  love  to  live  with  dwarfs, 
that  they  may  seem  proper  men.  To  come 
amongst  their  equals,  they  count  it  an  abridg 
ment  of  their  freedom,  but  to  be  with  their 
betters,  they  deem  it  flat  slavery. 

8.  It  is  excellent  for  one  to  have  a  library  of 
scholars,  especially  if  they  be  plain  to  be  read.  1 
mean  of  a  communicative  nature,  whose  discourses 
are  as  full  as  fluent,  and  their  judgments  as  right 
as  their  tongues  ready  :  such  men's  talk  shall  be 
thy  lectures.  To  conclude,  good  company  is  not 
only  profitable  whilst  a  man  lives,  but  sometimes, 
when  he  is  dead.  For  he  that  was  buried  with. 
the  bones  of  Elisha,  by  a  posthumous  miracle  of 
that  prophet,  recoveiad  his  life  by.  lodging  with 
such  a  grave-fellow.* 

OF  MEMORY: 

It  is  the  treasure-house  of  the  mind,  wherein 
the  monuments  thereof  are  kept  and  preserved., 
Plato  makes  it  the  mother  of  the  muses  ;f  Aris 
totle  sets  it  one  degree  further,  making  experi 
ence  the  mother  of  the  arts,  memory  the  parent 
of  experience.  Philosophers  place  it  in  the  rear 
of  the  head ;  and  it  seems  the  mine  of  memory 
lies  there,  because  there  naturally  men  dig  for  it, 
scratching  it  when  they  are  at  a  loss.  This  again 
is  twofold ;  one,  the  simple  retention  of  things ; 
the  other,  a  regaining  them  when  forgotten. 

1.  Brute  creatures  equal,  if  not  exceed  men,  in 
a  bare  retentive  memory.     Through  how  many 
labyrinths  of  woods,  without  other  clue  of  thread 
than  natural  instinct,   doth    the   hunted  hare 
return  to  her  muce  !    How  doth  the  little  beer 
flying  into  several  meadows  and  gardens,  sipping 
of  many  cups,  yet  never  intoxicated,  through  an 
ocean  as  I  may  say  of  air,  steadily  steer  herself 
home,  without  help  of  card  or  compass !    But 
these  cannot  play  an  after-game,  and  recover 
what  they  have  forgotten,  which-  is  done  by  the- 
meditation  of  discourse. 

2.  Artificial  memory  is  mther>  a>  trick  than  an 
art,  and  more  for  the  gain  of  the  teacher  than 
profit  of  the  learners.     Like  the  tossing  of  a  pike,, 
which  is  no  part  of  the  postures  and  motions- 
thereof,  and  is  rather  for  ostentation  than  use, 
to  show  the  strength  and  nimbleuess  of  the  arm,, 
and  is  often  used  by  wandering  soldiers  as  an 
introduction  to  beg.     Understand,  it  of  the  arti 
ficial  rules  which  at  this  day  are  delivered  by 
memory -mountebanks  ;   for  sure  an  art  thereof 
may  be  made,  wherein  as  yet  the  world  is  defec 
tive,  and  that  no  more  destructive  to  natural 
memory  than  spectacles  are  to  eyes,  which  girls 
in  Holland  wear  from  twelve  years  of  age.     But 
till  this  be  found  out,  let  us  observe  these  plain 
rules. 

*  2  Kings  xiii.  21. 
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3.  First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou 
desirest  to  remember.     What  wonder  is  it  if  agi 
tation  of  business  jog  that  out  of  thy  head, 
which  was  there  rather  tacked  than  fastened? 
Whereas  those  notions  which  get  in  "by  violenta 
possessio  will  abide  there,  till  ejectio  firma,  sick 
ness  or  extreme  age,  dispossess  them.     Tt  is  best 
knocking  in  the  nail  over-night,  and  clinching  it 
the  next  morning. 

4.  Overburthen  not  thy  memory,  to  make  so 
faithful  a  servant  a  slave.     Kemember  Atlas 
was  weary.     Have  as  much  reason  as  a  camel,  to 
rise  when  thou  hast  thy  full  load.     Memory,  like 
a  purse,  if  it  be  over  full  that  it  cannot  shut,  all 
will  drop  out  of  it.     Take  heed  of  a  gluttonous 
curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the  greedi 
ness  of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the 
digestion  thereof.     Beza's  case  was  peculiar  and 
memorable  ;  being  above  fourscore  years  of  age 
he  perfectly  could  say  by  heart  any  Greek  chapter 
in  St  Paul's  Epistles,*  or  anything  else  which 
he  had  learnt  long  before,  but  forgot  whatsoever 
was  newly  told  him  ;  his  memory  like  an  inn, 
retaining  old  guests,  but  having  no  room  to 
entertain  new. 

5.  Spoil  ,.not    thy   memory   with   thine   own 
jealousy,  nor  make  it  bad  by  suspecting  it.     How 
canst  thou  find  that  true  which  thou  wilt  not 
trust  ?    St  Augustine  tells  us  of  his  friend,  Sim- 
plicius,  who  being. tasked,  could  tell  all  Virgil's 
verses  backward  and  forward  ;  and  yet  the  same 
party  vowed  to  God  that  he  knew  not  he  could 
do  it  till  they  did  try  him.     Sure  there  is  con 
cealed  strength  in  tmenV  memories  which  they 
take  no  notice  of. 

6.  Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method. 
One  will  carry  twice  more  weight  trussed  and 
packed  up  in  bundles,  than  when  it  lies  unto- 
wardly  flapping  hanging  about  his  shoulders. 
Things  orderly  fardled  up  under  heads  are  most 
portable. 

7.  Adventure  not  all  thy  learning  in  one  bot 
tom,  but  divide  it  betwixt  thy  memory  and  thy 
note-books.     He  that  with  Bias  carries  all  his 
learning  about  him  in  his  head,  will  utterly  be 
beggared  and  bankrupt,  if  a  violent  disease,  a 
merciless  thief,  should  rob  and  strip  him.     I 
know  some  have  a  commonplace  against  com 
monplace  books,  and  yet  perchance  will  privately 
make  use  of  what  publicly  they  declaim  against. 
A  commonplace  book  contains  many  notions  in 
garrison,  whence  the  owner  may  draw  out  an 
army  into  the  field  on  competent  warning. 

8.  Moderate  diet  and  good  air  preserve  memory : 
but  what  air  is  best  I  dare  not  define,  when  such 
great  ones  differ.     Some  say  a  pure  and  subtle 
air  is  best ;  another  commends  thick  and  foggy 
air.     For  the  Pisans,  sited  in  the  fens  and  marsh 
of  Arnus,  have  excellent  memories,  as  if  the 
foggy  air  were  a  cap  for  their  heads,  f 


*  Thuan.  Obit.  Doct.  Virorum,  p.  384. 

t  Plato,  Aristotle,  Tully.      "Singular!  valent  me- 


9.  Thankfulness  to  God  for  it,  continues  the 
memory :  whereas  some  proud  people  have  been 
visited  with  such  oblivion  that  they  have  for 
gotten  their  own  names.  Staupitius,  tutor  to 
Luther,  and  a  godly  man,  in  a  vain  ostentation  of 
his  memory  repeated  Christ's  genealogy  (Matt,  i.) 
by  heart  in  his  sermon,  but  being  out  about  tha 
captivity  of  Babylon,  "I  see,"  saith  he,  "God 
resisteth  the  proud,"  and  so  betook' himself  to 
his  book.*  Abuse  not  thy  memory  to  be  sin's 
register,  nor  make  advantage  thereof  for  wicked 
ness.  Excellently  Augustine :  "Quidam  vero 
pessimi  memoria  sunt  mirabili,  qui  tanto  pejores 
sunt,  quanto  minus  possunt,  quae  male  cogitant. 
obliviscL."t 

OF  FANCY. 

It  is  an  inward  sense  of  the  soul,  for  a  while 
retaining  and  examining  things  brought  in  thither 
by  the  common  sense.  It  is  the  most  boundless 
and  restless  faculty  of  the  soul :  for  whilst  the 
understanding  and  the  will  are  kept  as  it  were 
in  libera  custodia  to  their  objects  of  verum  et 
bonum,  the  fancy  is  free  from  all  engagements : 
it  digs  without  spade,  sails  without  ship,  flies 
without  wings,  builds  without  charges,  fights 
without  bloodshed,  in  a  moment  striding  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  world,  by 
a  kind  of  omnipotency  creating  and  annihilating 
things  in  an  instant;  and  things  divorced  in 
nature  are  married  in  fancy  as  in  a  lawful  place. 
It  is  also  most  restless :  whilst  the  senses  are 
bound,  and  reason  in  a  manner  asleep,  fancy, 
like  a  sentinel,  walks  the  round,  ever  working, 
never  wearied.  The  chief  diseases  of  the  fancy 
are,  either  that  they  are  too  wild  and  high  soar 
ing,  or  else  too  low  and  grovelling,  or  else  too 
desultory  and  over  voluble.  Of  the  first : 

1.  If  thy  fancy  be  but  a  little  too  rank,  age 
itself  will  correct  it.  .  To  lift  too  high  is  no  fault 
in  a  young  horse,  because  with  travelling  he  will 
mend  it  for  his  own  ease.     Thus  lofty  fancies  in 
young  men  will  come  down  of  themselves,  and 
in  process  of  time  the  overplus  will  shrink  to 
be  but  even  measure.     But  if  this  will  not  do  it, 
then  observe  these  rules. 

2.  Take  part  always  with  thy  judgment  again  si 
thy  fancy  in  anything  wherein  they  shall  dissent. 
If  thou  suspectest  thy  conceits  too  luxuriant, 
herein  account  thy  suspicion  a  legal  conviction, 
and  damn  whatsoever  thou  doubtest  of.     Warily 
Tully :    "  Bene  monent,  qui  vetant  quicquam 
facere,  de  quo  dubitas,  aequum  sit  an  iniquum. " 

3.  Take  the  advice  of  a  faithful  friend,  and 
submit  thy  inventions  to  his  censure.    When  thou 
pennest  an  oration,  let   him   have  the  power 
of   index  expurgatorius,   to  expunge  what  he 


moria  quo  urbs  crassiore  fruatur  aere." — Mercat.  Atlca 
in  Tuscia. 
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pleaseth ;  and  do  not  thou,  like  a  fond  mother, 
cry  if  the  child  of  thy  brain  be  corrected  for 
playing  the  wanton.  Mark  the  arguments  and 
reasons  of  his  alterations ;  why  that  phrase  least 
proper,  this  passage  more  cautious  and  advised ; 
and  after  a  while  thou  shalt  perform  the  place 
in  thine  own  person,  and  not  go  out  of  thyself 
for  a  censurer.  If  thy  fancy  be  too  low  and 
humble : 

4.  Let  thy  judgment  be  king,  but  not  tyrant 
over  it,  to  condemn  harmless,  yea,  commendable 
conceits.    Some  for  fear  their  orations  should 
giggle,  will  not  let  them  smile.     Give  it  also 
liberty  to  rove,  for  it  will  not  be  extravagant. 
There  is  no  danger  that  weak  folks,  if  they  walk 
abroad,  will  straggle  far,  as  wanting  strength. 

5.  Acquaint  thyself  with  reading  poets,  for 
there  fancy  is  in  her  throne;  and  in  time,  the 
sparks  of  the  author's  wit  will  catch  hold  on  the 
reader,  and  inflame  him  with  love,  liking,  and 
desire  of  imitation.     I  confess  there  is  more  re 
quired  to  teach  one  to  write  than  to  see  a  copy : 
however,  there  is  a  secret  force  of  fascination  in 
reading  poems  to  raise  and  provoke  fancy.    If 
thy  fancy  be  over  voluble,  then 

6.  Whip  this  vagrant  home  to  the  first  object 
whereon  it  should  be  settled.    Indeed,  nimbleness 
is  the  perfection  of  this  faculty,  but  levity  the 
bane  of  it.     Great  is  the  difference  betwixt  a 
swift  horse  and  a  skittish,  that  will  stand  on  no 
ground.     Such  is  the  ubiquitary  fancy,  which 
will  keep  long  residence  on  no  one  subject,  but 
is  so  courteous  to  strangers,  that  it  ever  welcomes 
that  conceit  most  which  comes  last;   and  new 
species  supplant  the  old  ones,  before  seriously 
considered.    If  this  be  the  fault  of  thy  fancy,  I 
say  whip  it  home  to  the  first  object  whereon  it 
should  be  settled.    This  do  as  often  as  occasion 
requires,  and  by  degrees  the  fugitive  servant 
will  learn  to  abide  by  his  work  without  running 
away. 

7.  Acquaint  thyself  by  degrees  with  hard  and 
Tcnotty  studies,  as  school-divinity,  which  will  clog 
thy  over  nimble  fancy.     True,  at  the  first  it  will 
be  as  welcome  to  thee  as  a  prison,  and  their  very 
solutions  will  seem  knots  unto  thee.    But  take 
not  too  much  at  once,  lest  thy  brain  turn  edge. 
Taste  it  first  as  a  potion  for  physic,  and  by 
degrees  thou  shalt  drink  it  as  beer  for  thirst : 
practice  will  make  it  pleasant.      Mathematics 
are  also  good  for  this  purpose.     If  beginning  to 
try  a  conclusion,  thou  must  make  an  end,  lest 
thou  lose  thy  pains  that  are  past,  and  must 
proceed  seriously  and  exactly.     I  meddle  not 
with  those  bedlam-fancies,  all  whose  conceits  are 
antiques,  but  leave  them  for  the  physician  to 
purge  with  hellebore. 

8.  To  clothe  low-creeping  matter  with  high- 
flown  language  is  not  fine  fancy ,  but  flat  foolery. 
It  rather  loads  than  raises  a  wren,  to  fasten  th 
feathers  of  an  ostrich  to  her  wings.     Some  men's 
speeches  are  like  the  high  mountains  in  Ireland 
having  a  dirty  bog  in  the  top  of  them  :  the  very 


ridge  of  them  in  high  words  having  nothing  of 
worth,  but  what  rather  stalls  than  delights  the 
auditor. 

'.  Fine  fancies  in  manufactures  invent  engines 
rather  pretty  than  useful;  and  commonly  one 

;rade  is  too  narrow  for  them.     They  are  better 

;o  project  new  ways  than  to  prosecute  old,  and 
are  rather  skilful  in  many  mysteries,  than  thriving 

n  one.  They  affect  not  voluminous  inventions, 
wherein  many  years  must  constantly  be  spent  to 

perfect  them,  except  there  be  in  them  variety  of 

pleasant  employment. 

10.  Imagination,  the  work  of  the  fancy,  hath 
produced   real  effects.     Many  seribus  and  sad 
examples  hereof  may  be  produced :  I  will  only 

nsist  on  a  merry  one.  A  gentleman  having  led  a 
company  of  children  beyond  their  usual  journey, 
they  began  to  be  weary,  and  jointly  cried  to  him 
to  carry  them ;  which  because  of  their  multitude, 
tie  could  not  do,  but  told  them  he  would  provide 
them  horses  to  ride  on.  Then  cutting  little 
wands  out  of  the  hedge  as  nags  for  them,  and  a 
great  stake  as  a  gelding  for  himself,  thus 
mounted,  fancy  put  metal  into  their  legs,  and 
they  came  cheerfully  home. 

11.  Fancy  runs  most  furiously  when  a  guilty 
conscience    drives   it.      One    that    owed   much 
money  and  had  many  creditors,  as  he  walked 
London  streets  in  the  evening,  a  tenter-hook 
caught  his  cloak.     "At  whose  suit?"  said  he, 
conceiving  some  bailiff  had  arrested  him.     Thus 
guilty  consciences  are  afraid  where  no  fear  is, 
and  count  every  creature  they  meet  a  sergeant 
sent  from  God  to  punish  them. 

OF  RECREATIONS. 

Recreation  is  a  second  creation,  when  weari 
ness  hath  almost  annihilated  one's  spirits.  It  is 
the  breathing  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise  would 
be  stifled  with  continual  business.  We  may 
trespass  in  them,  if  using  such  as  are  forbidden 
by  the  lawyer,  as  against  the  statutes ;  physi 
cian,  as  against  health;  divine,  as  against  con 
science. 

1.  Be  well  satisfied  in  thy  conscience  of  the 
lawfulness  of  the  recreation  thou  usest.     Some 
fight  against  cock-fighting,  and  bait-bull,   and 
bear-baiting,  because  man  is  not  to  be  a  common 
barretour  to  set  the  creatures  at  discord;  and 
seeing  antipathy  betwixt  creatures  was  kindled 
by  man's  sin,  what  pleasure  can  he  take  to  see 
it  burn?     Others  are  of  the  contrary  opnion, 
and  that  Christianity  gives  us  a  placard  to  use 
these  sports ;  and  that  man's  charter  of  dominion 
over  the  creatures  enables  him  to  employ  them 
as  well  for  pleasure  as  necessity.     In  these,  as  in 
all  other  doubtful  recreations,  be  well  assured 
first  of  the  legality  of  them.    He  that  sins  against 
his  conscience  sins  with  a  witness. 

2.  Spill  not  the  morning  (the  quintessence  of 
the  day)  in  recreations.     For  sleep  itself  is  a 
recreation ;   add  not  therefore  sauce  to  sauce ; 
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and  he  cannot  properly  have  any  title  to  be 
refreshed,  who  was  not  first  faint.  Pastime,  like 
wine,  is  poison  in  the  morning.  It  is  then  good 
husbandry  to  sow  the  head,  which  hath  lain 
fallow  all  night,  with  some  serious  work.  Chiefly 
intrench  not  on  the  Lord's  day  to  use  unlawful 
sports :  this  were  to  spare  thine  own  flock,  and 
to  shear  God's  lamb. 

3.  Let  thy  recreations  be  ingenious,  and  bear 
proportion  with  thine  age.     If  thou  sayest  with 
Paul,  "When  I  was  a  child,  I  did  as  a  child;" 
say  also  with  him,  "  but  when  I  was  a  man,  I 
put  away  childish  things."    Wear  also  the  child's 
coat,  if  thou  usest  his  sports. 

4.  Take  heed  of  boisterous  and  over-violent 
exercises.     Kinging  ofttimes  hath  made  good 
music  on  the  bells,  and  put  men's  bodies  out  of 
tune,  so  that  by  overheating  themselves  they 
have  rung  their  own  passing  bell. 

5.  Yet  the  ruder  sort  of  people  scarce  count 
anything  a  sport  which  is  not  loud  and  violent. 
The  Muscovite  women  esteem  none  loving  hus 
bands,  except  they  beat  their  wives.     It  is  no 
pastime  with  country  clowns  that  cracks  not 
pates,    breaks   not   skins,  bruises   not   limbs, 
tumbles  and  tosses  not  all  the  body.     They 
think  themselves  not  warm  in  their  geers,  till 
they  are  all  on  fire ;  and  count  it  but  dry  sport 
till  they  swim  in  their  own  sweat.    Yet  I  con 
ceive  the  physician's  rule  in  exercises,  ad  ruborum, 
but  non  ad  sudorem,  is  too  scant  measure. 

6.  Refresh  that  part  of  thyself  which  is  most 
wearied.     If  thy  life  be  sedentary,  exercise  thy 
body ;  if  stirring  and  active,  recreate  thy  mind. 
But  take  heed  of  cozening  thy  mind,  in  setting 
it  to  a  double  task  under  pretence  of  giving  it  a 
playday,  as  in  the  labyrinth  of  chess,  and  other 

j     tedious  and  studious  games. 

7.  Yet  recreations  distasteful  to  some  disposi 
tions,   relish  best  to  others.     Fishing  with  an 
angle  is  to  some  rather  a  torture  than  a  pleasure, 
to  stand  an  hour  as  mute  as  the  fish  they  mean 
to  take :  yet  herewithal  Dr  Whitaker  was  much 
delighted.*     When  some  noblemen  had  gotten 
William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  and  Treasurer  of 
England,  to  ride  with  them  a-hunting,  and  the 
sport  began  to  be  cold ;  "  What  call  you  this?" 
said  the  treasurer.     "Oh,  now,"  said  they,  "  the 
dogs  are  at  fault."     "  Yea,"  quoth  the  treasurer, 
"take  me  again  in  such  a  fault,  and  I'll  give  you 
leave  to  punish  me."     Thus  as  soon  may  the 
same  meat  please  all  palates,  as  the  same  sport 
suit  with  all  dispositions. 

8.  Running,  leaping,  and  dancing,  the  descants 
on  the  plain  song  of  walking,  are  all  excellent 
exercises.    And  yet  those  are  the  best  recrea 
tions  which,  besides  refreshing,  enable,  at  least 
dispose,  men  to  some  other  good  ends.    Bowling 
teaches  men's  hands  and  eyes  mathematics,  and 
the  rules  of  proportion ;  swimming  hath  saved 
many  a  man's  life,  when  himself  hath  been  both 

*  In  his  Life,  written  by  Mr  Ashton. 


the  wares  and  the  ship ;  tilting  and  fencing  is 
war  without  anger;  and  manly  sports  are  the 
grammar  of  military  performance. 

9.  But  above  all,  shooting  is  a  noble  recreation 
and  a  half  liberal  art.    A  rich  man  told  a  poor 
man  that  he  walked  to  get  a  stomach  for  his 
meat:  "And  I,"  said  the  poor  man,  "walk  to 
get  meat  for  my  stomach."  Now,  shooting  would 
have  fitted  both  their  turns;  it  provides  food 
when  men  are  hungry,  and  helps  digestion  when.- 
they  are  full.    King  Edward  the  Sixth,  though 
he  drew  no  strong  bow,  shot  very  well;  and 
when  once  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumber 
land,  commended  him  for  hitting  the   mark ; 
"You  shot  better,"  quoth  the  king,  "when  you 
shot  off  my  good  uncle  Protector's  head."    But 
our  age  sees  his  successor  exceeding  him  in  that 
art,  whose  eye,  like  his  judgment,  is  clear  and 
quick  to  discover  the  mark,  and  his  hands  as 
just  in  shooting  as  in  dealing  aright. 

10.  Some  sports  being  granted  to  be  lawful, 
more  propend  to  be  ill  than  well  used.     Such  I 
count  stage-plays,  when  made  always  the  actors' 
work,    and    often    the    spectators'    recreation. 
Zeuxis,  the    curious   picturer,   painted   a  boy 
holding  a  dish  full  of  grapes  in  his  hand,  done  so 
lively  that  the  birds,  being  deceived,  flew  to 
peck  the  grapes.*    But  Zeuxis,  in  an  ingenious 
choler,  was  angry  with  his  own  workmanship. 
"Had  I,"  said  he,  "made  the  boy  as  lively  as 
the  grapes,  the  birds  would  have  been  afraid  to 
touch  them."    Thus  two  things  are  set  forth  to 
us  as  stage-plays :  some  grave  sentences,  prudent 
counsels,  and  punishment  of  vicious  examples ; 
and  with  these,  desperate  oaths,  lustful  talk,  and 
riotous  acts  are  so  personated  to  the  life,  that 
wantons  are  tickled  with  delight,  and  feed  their 
palates  upon  them.     It  seems  the  goodness  is 
not  portrayed  out  with  equal  accents  of  liveli 
ness  as  the  wicked  things  are :  otherwise  men 
would  be  deterred  from  vicious  courses,  with 
seeing  the  woeful  success  which  follows  them. 
But  the  main  is,  wanton  speeches  on  stages  are 
the  devil's  ordinance  to  beget  badness;  but  I 
question  whether  the  pious  speeches  spoken  there 
be  God's    ordinance  to  increase   goodness,  as 
wanting  both  His  institution  and  benediction. 

11.  Choke  not  thy  soulwith  immoderate  pouring 
in  the  cordial  of  pleasures.    The  creation  lasted 
but  six  days  of  the  first  week:  profane  they 
whose  recreation  lasts  seven  days  every  week. 
Rather  abridge  thyself  of  thy  lawful  liberty 
herein ;  it  being  a  wary  rule  which  St  Gregory 
gives  us,  "Solus  in  illicitis  non  cadit,  qui  se  ali- 
quando  et  a  licitis  caute  restringit."  f   And  then 
recreations   shall  both  strengthen  labour  and 
sweeten  rest,  and  we  may  expect  God's  blessing 
and  protection  on  us  in  following  them,  as  well 
as  in  doing  our  work :  For  he  that  saith  grace  for 
his  meat,  in  it  prays  also  to  God  to  bless  the 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist ,  lib.  xxxv.,  cap.  10. 

t  Lib.  r.,  Moral,  et  Homil.  35,  supra  Evang. 
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sauce  unto  him.  As  for  those  that  will  not  take 
lawful  pleasure,  I  am  afraid  they  will  take  un 
lawful  pleasure,  and  by  lacing  themselves  too 
hard  grow  awry  on  one  side. 

OF  TOMBS. 

Tombs  are  the  clothes  of  the  dead :  a  grave  is 
but  a  plain  suit,  and  a  rich  monument  is  one 
embroidered.  Most  moderate  men  have  been 
careful  for  the  decent  interment  of  their  corpse. 
Few  of  the  fond  mind  of  Arbogastus,  an  Irish 
saint,  and  Bishop  of  Spires  in  Germany,  who 
would  be  buried  near  the  gallows,  in  imitation  of 
our  Saviour,  whose  grave  was  in  Mount  Calvary 
near  the  place  of  execution.* 

1.  It  is  a  provident  way  to  make  one's  tomb 
in  one's  lifetime;    both  hereby  to  prevent  the 
negligence  of  heirs,  and  to  mind  him  of  his  mor 
tality.     Virgil  tells  us  that  when  bees  swarm  in 
the  air,  and  two  armies  meeting  together  fight  as 
it  were  a  set  battle  with  great  violence,  cast  but 
a  little  dust  upon  them  and  they  will  be  quiet,  f 

"  Hi  motus  animorum,  atqne  haec  certamina  tanta 
Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescunt." 

"  These  stirrings  of  their  minds,  and  strivings  vast, 
If  but  a  little  dust  on  them  be  cast, 
Are  straightways  stinted,  and  quite  overpast." 

Thus  the  most  ambitious  motions  and  thoughts 
of  man's  mind  are  quickly  quelled  when  dust  is 
thrown  on  him,  whereof  his  fore-prepared  sepul 
chre  is  an  excellent  remembrancer. 

2.  Yet  some  seem  to  have  built  their  tombs, 
therein  to  bury  their  thoughts  of  dying,  never 
thinking  thereof,  but  embracing  the  world  with 
greater  greediness.     A  gentleman  made  choice 
of  a  fair  stone,  and,  intending  the  same  for  his 
gravestone,  caused  it  to  be  pitched  up  in  a  field 
a  pretty  distance  from  his  house,  and  used  often 
to  shoot  at  it  for  his  exercise.    "Yea,  but,"  said 
a  wag  that  stood  by,  "you  would  be  loath,  sir, 
to  hit  the  mark."    And  so  are  many  unwilling 
to  die  who,  notwithstanding,  have  erected  their 
monuments. 

3.  Tombs  ought  in  some  sort  to  be  proportioned, 
not  to  the  wealth,  but  deserts  of  the  party  interred. 
Yet  may  we  see  some  rich  man  of  mean  worth 
loaden  under  a  tomb  big  enough  for  a  prince  to 
bear.      There  were    officers   appointed   in  the 
Grecian  games,  J  who  always  by  public  authority 
did  pluck  down  the  statues  erected  to  the  vic 
tors,  if  they  exceeded  the  true  symmetry  and 
proportion  of  their  bodies.     We  need  such  now- 
a-days  to  order  monuments  to  men's  merits, 
chiefly  to  reform  such  depopulating  tombs  as 
have  no  good  fellowship  with  them,  but  engross 
all  the  room,  leaving  neither  seats  for  the  living, 
nor  graves  for  the  dead.     It  was  a  wise  and 

*  Warrseus,  de  Script  or.  Hiber.,  p.  26. 

t  Georgic.,  lib.  iv. 

J  Lucian,  irepl  dubvuv. 


thrifty  law  which  Reutha,  King  of  Scotland, 
made,*  that  noblemen  should  have  so  many 
pillars  or  long  pointed  stones  set  on  their  sepul 
chres,  as  they  had  slain  enemies  in  the  wars.  If 
this  order  were  also  enlarged  to  those  who,  in 
peace,  had  excellently  deserved  of  the  church  or 
commonwealth,  it  might  well  be  revived. 

4.  Over-costly  tombs  are  only  baits  for  sacri 
lege.    Thus  sacrilege  hath  beheaded  that  peerless 
prince,  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  body  of  whose 
statue,  on  his  tomb  in  Westminster,  was  covered 
over  with  silver  plate  gilded,  and  his  head  of 
massy  silver,  f  both  which  now  are  stolen  away. 
Yea,  hungry  palates  will  feed  on  coarser  meat. 
I  had  rather  Mr  Stow  than  I  should  tell  you  of 
a  nobleman  who  sold  the  monuments  of  noble 
men  in  St  Augustine's  Church  in  Broad  Street,  £ 
for  a  hundred  pounds,  which  cost  many  thou 
sands,  and  in  the  place  thereof  made  fair  stabling 
for  horses ;  as  if  Christ,  who  was  born  in  a  stable, 
should  be  brought  into  it  the  second  time.     It 
was  not  without  cause  in  the  civil  law,  that  a 
wife  might  be  divorced  from  her  husband,  if  she 
could  prove  him  to  be  one  that  had  broken  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead.     For  it  was  presumed 
he  must  needs  be  a  tyrannical  husband  to  his 
wife,  who  had  not  so  much  mercy  as  to  spare 
the  ashes  of  the  departed. 

5.  The  shortest,  plainest,  and  truest  epitaphs 
are  best.   I  say  the  shortest ;  for  when  a  passenger 
sees  a  chronicle  written  on  a  tomb,  he  takes  it 
on  trust  some  great  man  lies  there  buried,  with 
out  taking  pains  to  examine  who  he  is.      Mr 
Cambden,  in  his  "Bemains,"  presents  us  with 
examples  of  great  men  that  had  little  epitaphs.  § 
And  when  once  I  asked  a  witty  gentleman,  an 
honoured  friend  of  mine,  what  epitaph  was  fittest 
to  be  written  on  Mr  Cambden's  tomb  ?   "  Let  it 
be,"  said  he,  "  CAMBDEN'S  REMAINS."    I  say  also 
the  plainest;    for  except  the  sense  lie   above 
ground,  few  will  trouble  themselves  to  dig  for  it. 
Lastly,  it  must  be  true.     Not  as  in  some  monu 
ments,  where  the  red  veins  in  the  marble  may 
seem  to  blush  at  the  falsehoods  written  on  it. 
He  was  a  witty  man  that  first  taught  a  stone  to 
speak,  but  he  was  a  wicked  man  that  taught  it 
first  to  lie. 

6.  To  want  a  grave  is  the  cruelly  of  the  living, 
not  the  misery  of  the  dead.     An  English  gentle 
man  not  long  since  did  lie  on  his  death-bed  in 
Spain,  and  the  Jesuits  did  flock  round  about  him. 
to  pervert  him  to  their  religion.    All  was  in  vain. 
Their  last  argument  was,  if  you  will  not  turn 
Roman  Catholic,  then  your  body  shall  be  un- 
buried.     "Then,"  answered  he,  "I  will  stink;" 
and  so  turned  his  head  and  died.     Thus  love,  if 


*  Hector  Boeth,  in  the  Life  of  King  Eeutha. 

t  J.  Speed,  in  the  End  of  Henry  V. 

}  In  the  Descript.  of  London,  Broad  Street  Ward, 
p.  184. 

§  As,  "  Fui  Caius,"  "  Scaligeri  quod  reliquum  est," 
"  Depositum  Cardinalis  Poli,"  etc. 
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not  to  the  dead,  to  the  living,  will  make  him,  if 
not  a  grave,  a  hole:  and  it  was  the  beggar's 
epitaph : 

"  Nudus  eram  vivus,  mortuus  ecce  tegor." 

"  Naked  I  lived,  but  being  dead, 
Now  behold  I'm  covered." 

7.  A  good  memory  is  the  best  monument. 
Others  are  subject  to  casualty  and  time,  and  we 
know  that  the  pyramids  themselves,  doting  with 
age,  have  forgotten  the  names  of  their  founders. 
To  conclude,  let  us  be  careful  to  provide  rest  for 
our  souls,  and  our  bodies  will  provide  rest  for 
themselves.  And  let  us  not  be  herein  like  unto 
gentlewomen,  who  care  not  to  keep  the  inside  of 
the  orange,  but  candy  and  preserve  only  the  out 
side  thereof. 

OF  BOOKS. 

Solomon  saith  truly,  "Of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end,"  so  insatiable  is  the  thirst  of 
men  therein:  as  also  endless  is  the  desire  of 
many  in  buying  and  reading  them.  But  we 
come  to  our  rules. 

1.  It  is  a  vanity  to  persuade  the  world  one  hath 
much  learning,  by  getting  a  great  library.    As 
soon  shall  I  believe  every  one  is  valiant  that  hath 
a  well  furnished  armoury.    I  guess  good  house 
keeping  by  the  smoking,  not  the  number  of  the 
tunnels,  as  knowing  that  many  of  them,  built 
merely  for  uniformity,  are  without  chimneys, 
and  more  without  fires.     Once  a  dunce  void  of 
learning  but  full  of  books  flouted  a  libraryless 
scholar  with  these  words :    "  Salve  doctor  sine 
libris."    Biit  the  next  day  the  scholar  coming 
into   this  jeerer's  study,  crowded  with  books; 
"Salvete  libri,"  saith  he,  "sine  doctore." 

2.  Few  books,  well  selected,  are  best.    Yet,  as 
a  certain  fool  bought  all  the  pictures  that  came 
out,  because  he  might  have  his  choice,  such  is 
the  vain  humour  of  many  men  in  gathering  of 
books :  yet  when  they  have  done  all,  they  miss 
their  end,  it  being  in  the  editions  of  authors  as 
in  the  fashions  of  clothes,  when  a  man  thinks  he 
hath  gotten  the  latest  and  newest,  presently  an 
other  newer  comes  out. 

3.  Some  books  are  only  cursorily  to  be  tasted  of. 
Namely,  first,  voluminous  books,  the  task  of  a 
man's  life  to  read  them  over ;  secondly,  auxiliary 
books,   only  to  be  repaired   to  on  occasions ; 
thirdly,  such  as  are  mere  pieces  of  formality,  so 
that   if  you  look  on  them,  you  look  through 
them  ;  and  he  that  peeps  through  the  casement 
of  the  index,  sees  as  much  as  if  he  were  in  the 
house.     But  the  laziness  of  those  cannot  be  ex 
cused  who  perfunctorily  pass  over  authors  of 
consequence,  and  only  trade  in  their  tables  and 
contents.   These,  like  city-cheaters,  having  gotten 
the  names  of  all  country  gentlemen,  make  silly 
people  believe  they  have  long  lived  in  those  places 
where  they  never  were,  and  nourish  with  skill  in 
those  authors  they  never  seriously  studied. 


4.  The  genius  of  the  author  is  commonly  dis 
covered  in  the  dedicatory  epistle.     Many  place 
the  purest  grain  in  the  mouth  of  the  sack  for 
chapmen  to  handle  or  buy :  and  from  the  dedica 
tion  one  may  probably  guess  at  the  work,  saving 
some  rare  and  peculiar  exceptions.    Thus,  when 
once  a  gentleman  admired  how  so  pithy,  learned, 
and  witty  a  dedication  was  matched  to  a  flat, 
dull,  foolish  book;  "In  truth,"  said  another, 

they  may  be  well  matched  together,  for  a  pro 
fess  they  are  nothing  akin." 

5.  Proportion  an  hour's  meditation  to  an  hour's 
reading  of  a  staple  author.    This  makes  a  man 
master  of  his  learning,  and  dispirits  the  book  in 
to  the  scholar.     The  King  of  Sweden  never  filed 
his  men  above  six  deep  in  one  company,  because 
he  would  not  have  them  lie  in  useless  clusters  in 
his  army,  but  so  that  every  particular  soldier 
might  be  drawn  out  into  service.*    Books  that 
stand  thin  on  the  shelves,  yet  so  as  the  owner  of 
them  can  bring  forth  every  one  of  them  into  use, 
are  better  than  far  greater  libraries. 

6.  Learning  hath  gained  most  by  those  books 
by  which  the  printers  have  lost.     Arius  Mon- 
tanus,  in  printing  the  Hebrew  Bible,  commonly 
called  the  Bible  of  the  King  of  Spain,  much 
wasted  himself,  and  was  accused  in  the  court  of 
Home  for  his  good  deed,  and  being  cited  thither, 
"Pro  tantorum  laborum  prsemio  vix  veniani  im- 
petravit."f     Likewise  Christopher  Plantin,  by 
printing  of  his  curious  interlineary  Bible,  in 
Antwerp,  through  the  unseasonable  exactions  of 
the  king's  officers,  sunk  and  almost  ruined  his 
estate.  J    And  our  worthy  English  knight,  who 
set  forth  the  golden-mouthed  father  in  a  silver 
print,  was  a  loser  by  it. 

7.  Whereas  foolish  pamphlets  prove  most  bene 
ficial  to  the  printers.    When  a  French  printei 
complained  that  he  was  utterly  undone  by  print 
ing  a  solid  serious  book  of  Eabelais  concerning 
physic,  Eabelais,  to  make  him  recompense,  made 
that  his  jesting  scurrilous  work,  which  repaired 
the  printer's  loss  with  advantage.     Such  books 
the  world  swarms  too  much  with.    When  one 
had  set  out  a  witless  pamphlet,  writing  finis  at 
the  end  thereof,  another  wittily  wrote  beneath 
it: 

"  Nay,  there  thou  liest,  my  friend, 
In  writing  foolish  books  there  is  no  end." 
And  surely  such  scurrilous  scandalous  papers  do 
more  than  conceivable  mischief.  First,  their 
lusciousness  puts  many  palates  out  of  taste,  that 
they  can  never  after  relish  any  solid  and  whole 
some  writers ;  secondly,  they  cast  dirt  on  the 
faces  of  many  innocent  persons,  which  dried  on 
by  continuance  of  time  can  never  after  be  washed 
off ;  thirdly,  the  pamphlets  of  this  age  may  pass 
for  records  with  the  next,  because  publicly  un- 
controlled,  and  what  we  laugh  at,  our  children 


«  Ward's  Animadver.  of  War,  sect.  17,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  5 
t  Thuanus,  Obit.  Vir.  Poet.,  anno  1598. 
}  Idem,  in  eodem  Oper.,  anno  1589. 
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may  believe;  fourthly,  grant  the  things  true 
they  jeer  at,  yet  this  music  is  unlawful  in  any 
Christian  church,  to  play  upon  the  sins  and 
miseries  of  others,  the  fitter  object  of  the  elegies 
than  the  satires  of  all  truly  religious. 

But  what  do  I  speaking  against  multiplicity 
of  books  in  this  age,  who  trespass  in  this  nature 
myself?  What  was  a  learned  man's  compliment, 
may  serve  for  my  confession  and  conclusion : 
"Multi  mei  similes  hoc  morbo  laborant,  ut  cum 
scribere  nesciant  tamen  a  scribendo  temperare 
non  possint."  * 

OF  MARRIAGE. 

Some  men  have  too  much  decried  marriage,  as 
if  she,  the  mother,  were  scarce  worthy  to  wait 
on  virginity  her  daughter,  and  as  if  it  were  an 
advancement  for  marriage  to  be  preferred  before 
fornication,  and  praise  enough  for  her  to  be 
adjudged  lawful.  Give  this  holy  estate  her  due, 
and  then  we  shall  find, 

1.  Though  bachelors  be  the  strongest  stakes, 
married  men  are  tJie  best  binders  in  the  hedge  of 
the  commonwealth.      It  is    the    policy  of   the 
Londoners,   when  they  send  a  ship    into   the 
Levant  or  Mediterranean  Sea,   to  make  every 
mariner  therein  a  merchant,  each  seaman  adven 
turing  somewhat  of  his  own,  which  will  make 
him  more  wary  to  avoid,  and  more  valiant  to 
undergo  dangers.    Thus  married  men,  especially 
if  having  posterity,  are  the  deeper  sharers  in  that 
state  wherein  they  live,  which  engageth  their 
affections  to  the  greater  loyalty. 

2.  It  is  the  worst  clandestine  marriage  when 
God  is  not  invited  to  it.    Wherefore  beforehand 
beg  His  gracious  assistance.    Marriage  shall  prove 
no  lottery  to  thee,  when  the  hand  of  Providence 
chooseth  for  thee,  who,  if  drawing  a  blank,  can 
turn  it  into  a  prize,  by  sanctifying  a  bad  wife 
unto  thee. 

3.  Deceive  not  thyself  by  over-expecting  happi 
ness  in  the  married  estate.    Look  not  therein  for 
contentment  greater  than  God  will  give,  or  a 
creature  in  this  world  can  receive,  namely,  to  be 
free  from  all  inconveniences.     Marriage  is  not 
like  the  hill  Olympus,  8\os  \afjnrpbs,  wholly  clear, 
without   clouds;   yea,  expect  both  wind  and 
storms  sometimes,  which  when  blown  over,  the 
air  is  the  clearer  and  wholesomer  for  it.     Make 
account  of  certain  cares  and  troubles  which  will 
attend  thee.    Remember  the  nightingales,  which 
sing  only  some  months  in  the  spring,  but  com- 
inonly  are  silent  when  they  have  hatched  their 
eggs,  as  if  their  mirth  were  turned  into  care  for 
their  young  ones.    Yet  all  the  molestations  of 

*  Erasmus,  in  Praefat.,  in  3  seriem  4  toroi  Hieron  , 
p.  408. 


marriage  are  abundantly  recompensed  with  other 
comforts  which  God  bestoweth  on  them  who 
make  a  wise  choice  of  a  wife,  and  observe  the 
following  rules : 

4.  Let  grace  and  goodness  be  the  principal  load 
stone  of  thy  affections.     For  love  which  hath 
ends  will  have  an  end ;  whereas  that  which  is 
founded  in  true  virtue  will  always  continue. 
Some  hold  it  unhappy  to  be  married  with  a  dia 
mond  ring,  perchance  (if  there  be  so  much  reason 
in  their  folly)  because  the  diamond  hinders  the 
roundness  of  the  ring,  ending  the  infiniteness 
thereof,  and  seems  to  presage  some  termination 
in  their  love,  which  ought  ever  to  endure,  and 
so  it  will  when  it  is  founded  in  religion. 

5.  Neither  choose  all,  nor  not  at  all  for  beauty. 
A  cried-up  beauty  makes  more  for  her  own  praise 
than  her  husband's  profit.     They  tell  us  of  a 
floating  island  in  Scotland :  but  sure  no  wise 
pilot  will  cast  anchor  there,  lest  the  land  swim 
away  with  his  ship.     So  are  they  served,  and 
justly  enough,  who  only  fasten  their  love  on 
fading  beauty,  and  both  fail  together. 

6.  Let  there  be  no  great  disproportion  in  age. 
They  that  marry  ancient  people  merely  in  ex 
pectation  to  bury  them,  hang  themselves  in  hope 
that  one  will  come  and  cut  the  halter.     Nor  is 
God's  ordinance,   but  man's    abusing   thereof, 
taxed  in  this  homely  expression  used  by  the 
apostle  himself.    If  virginity,  enforced  above  the 
parties'  power,  be  termed  by  St  Paul  a  "snare 
or  halter,"*  marriage  is  no  better  when  against 
one's  will  for  private  respects. 

7.  Let  wealth  in  its  due  distance  be  regarded. 
There  be  two  towns  in  the  land  of  Liege,  called 
Bovins  and  Dinant,  the  inhabitants  whereof  bear 
almost  an  incredible   hatred   one   to  another, 
and  yet,  notwithstanding,  their  children  usually 
marry  together ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  there 
is  none  other  good  town  or  wealthy  place  near 
them,  f   Thus  parents  for  a  little  pelf  often  marry 
their  children  to  those  whose  persons  they  hate ; 
and  thus  union  betwixt  families  is  not  made,  but 
the  breach  rather  widened  the  more. 

This  shall  serve  for  a  conclusion.  A  bachelor 
was  saying,  "  Next  to  no  wife,  a  good  wife  is 
best."  "Nay,"  said  a  gentlewoman,  "next  to 
a  good  wife,  no  wife  is  the  best."  I  wish  to  all 
married  people  the  outward  happiness  which 
(anno  1605)  happened  to  a  couple  in  the  city  of 
Delph,  in  Holland,  J  living  most  lovingly  together 
seventy-five  years  in  wedlock,  till  the  man  being 
one  hundred  and  three,  the  woman  ninety-nine 
years  of  age,  died  within  three  hours  each  of 
other,  and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave. 


*  'Ovx  tva.  Pp6x°v  vfjuv  <?7Ti§d\w 1  Cor.  vii.  35 

t  Phil.  Com.,  lib.  2,  cap.  1. 

t  Thuan.  de  Obit.  Vir.  Doct.,  in  eod.  anno,  p.  185. 
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OF  SOLITUDE. 

"  NUNQUAM  minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus,"  f  is 
now  become  a  very  vulgar  saying.  Every  man, 
and  almost  every  boy,  for  these  seventeen  hun 
dred  years,  has  had  it  in  his  mouth.  But  it  was 
at  first  spoken  by  the  excellent  Scipio,  who  was 
without  question  a  most  eloquent  and  witty  per 
son,  as  well  as  the  most  wise,  most  worthy,  most 
happy,  and  the  greatest  of  all  mankind.  His 
meaning,  no  doubt,  was  this,  that  he  found  more 
satisfaction  to  his  mind,  and  more  improvement 
of  it,  by  solitude  than  by  company ;  and,  to  show 
that  he  spoke  not  this  loosely,  or  out  of  vanity, 
after  he  had  made  Eome  mistress  of  almost  the 
whole  world,  he  retired  himself  from  it  by  a 
voluntary  exile,  and  at  a  private  house  in  the 
middle  of  a  wood  near  Linternum,  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  glorious  life  no  less  gloriously. 
This  house  Seneca  went  to  see  so  long  after  with 
great  veneration;  and,  among  other  things,  de 
scribes  his  baths  to  have  been  of  so  mean  a  struc 
ture,  that  now,  says  he,  the  basest  of  the  people 
would  despise  them,  and  cry  out,  "  Poor  Scipio 
understood  not  how  to  live."  What  an  autho 
rity  is  here  for  the  credit  of  retreat !  and  happy 
had  it  been  for  Hannibal,  if  adversity  could  have 
taught  him  as  much  wisdom  as  was  learned  by 
Scipio  from  the  highest  prosperities.  This  would 
be  no  wonder,  if  it  were  as  truly  as  it  is  colour- 
ably  and  wittily  said  by  Monsieur  de  Montaigne, 
"that  ambition  itself  might  teach  us  to  love 
solitude ;  there  is  nothing  does  so  much  hate  to 
have  companions."  It  is  true,  it  loves  to  have 
its  elbows  free,  it  detests  to  have  company  on 
either  side ;  but  it  delights,  above  all  things,  in 
a  train  behind,  ay,  and  ushers  too  before  it. 
But  the  greatest  part  of  men  are  so  far  from  the 
opinion  of  that  noble  Eoman,  that,  if  they  chance 
at  any  time  to  be  without  company,  they  are 
like  a  becalmed  ship ;  they  never  move  but  by 
the  wind  of  other  men's  breath,  and  have  no  oars 
of  their  own  to  steer  withal.  It  is  very  fantasti 
cal  and  contradictory  in  human  nature,  that  men 


*  "Cowley's  prose  stamps  him  as  a  man  of  genius, 
and  an  improver  of  the  English  language."— T/tomas 
Campbell. 

"  No  author  ever  kept  his  verse  and  his  prose  at  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other.  His  thoughts  are 
natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth  and  placid  equa 
bility,  which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  com 
mendation.  Nothing  is  far-sought  or  hard-laboured ; 
but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and  familiar  with 
out  grossness." — Johnson. 

t  "  Never  less  alone  than  when  alone ;"  a  saying 
genera  ly  ascribed  to  Cicero. 


should  love  themselves  above  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  yet  never  endure  to  be  with  them 
selves.  When  they  are  in  love  with  a  mistress, 
all  other  persons  are  importunate  and  burden 
some  to  them.  "Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum 
obeam  lubens,"  they  would  live  and  die  with  her 
alone. 

"  Sic  ego  secretis  possum  bene  vivere  sylvis, 

Qua  nulla  humano  sit  via  trita  pede. 
Tu  mihi  curarum  requies,  tu  nocte  vel  atra 
Lumen,  et  in  solis  tu  mihi  turba  locis." 

With  thee  for  ever  I  in  woods  could  rest, 
Where  never  human  foot  the  ground  has  pressed. 
Thou  from  all  shades  the  darkness  canst  exclude, 
And  from  a  desert  banish  solitude. 

And  yet  our  dear  self  is  so  wearisome  to  us, 
that  we  can  scarcely  support  its  conversation  for 
an  hour  together.  This  is  such  an  odd  temper 
of  mind,  as  Catullus  expresses  towards  one  of 
his  mistresses,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  of  a  very  unsociable  humour : 

"  Odi,  et  amo  :  quare  id  faciam  fortasse  requiru. 
Nescio  ;  sed  fieri  sentio,  et  excrucior." 

I  hate,  and  yet  I  love  thee  too  ; 
How  can  that  be ?    I  know  not  how; 
Only  that  so  it  is  I  know, 
And  feel  with  torment  that  'tis  so. 

It  is  a  deplorable  condition  this,  and  drives  a 
man  sometimes  to  pitiful  shifts  in  seeking  how 
to  avoid  himself. 

The  trutli  of  the  matter  is,  that  neither  he  who 
is  a  fop  in  the  world,  is  a  fit  man  to  be  alone ; 
nor  he  who  has  set  his  heart  much  upon  the 
world,  though  he  have  never  so  much  under 
standing;  so  that  solitude  can  be  well  fitted  and 
sit  right,  but  upon  a  very  few  persons.  They 
must  have  enough  knowledge  of  the  world  to  see 
the  vanity  of  it,  and  enough  virtue  to  despise  all 
vanity ;  if  the  mind  be  possessed  with  any  lust 
or  passions,  a  man  had  better  be  in  a  fair  than 
in  a  wood  alone.  They  may,  like  petty  thieves, 
cheat  us  perhaps,  and  pick  our  pockets,  in  the 
midst  of  company;  but,  like  robbers,  they  use 
to  strip  and  bind,  or  murder  us,  when  they  catch 
us  alone.  This  is  but  to  retreat  from  men,  and 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  devils.  It  is  like  the 
punishment  of  parricides  among  the  Eomans,  to 
be  sewed  into  a  bag,  with  an  ape,  a  dog,  and  a 
serpent. 

The  first  work,  therefore,  that  a  man  must  do, 
to  make  himself  capable  of  the  good  of  solitude, 
is,  the  very  eradication  of  all  lusts ;  for  how  is  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  enjoy  himself  while  his 
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affections  are  tied  to  things  without  himself? 

I. 

In  the  second  place,  he  must  learn  the  art,  and 

Hail,  old  patrician  trees,  so  great  and  good  I 

get  the  habit  of  thinking  ;  for  this,  too,  no  less 

Hail,  ye  plebeian  under-wood  ! 

than  well  speaking,  depends  upon  much  practice  ; 
and  cogitation  is  the  thing  which  distinguishes 
the  solitude  of  a  god  from  a  wild  beast.     Now, 

Where  the  poetic  birds  rejoice, 
And  for  their  quiet  nests  and  plenteous  food 
Pay  with  their  grateful  voice. 

because  the  soul  of  man  is  not,  by  its  own  nature 

2. 

or  observation,  furnished  with  sufficient  materials 
to  work  upon,  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  have  con 
tinual  recourse  to  learning  and  books  for  fresh 

Hail,  the  poor  Muses'  richest  maror-seat  I 
Ye  country  houses  and  retreat, 
Which  all  the  happy  gods  so  love, 

supplies,  so  that  the  solitary  life  will  grow  in 

That  for  you  oft  they  quit  their  bright  and  great 

digent,  and  be  ready  to  starve,  without  them; 

Metropolis  above. 

but  if  once  we  be  thoroughly  engaged  in  the  love 

of  letters,   instead  of  being  wearied  with  the 

3. 

length  of  any  day,  we  shall  only  complain  of  the 

Here  Nature  does  a  house  for  me  erect, 

shortness  of  our  whole  life. 

Nature,  the  wisest  architect, 

Who  those  fond  artists  does  despise 

"0  vita,  stulto  longa,  sapient!  brevis  !"* 

That  can  the  fair  and  living  trees  neglect  ; 

0  life,  long  to  the  fool,  short  to  the  wise  1 

Yet  the  dead  timber  prize. 

The  first  minister  of  state  has  not  so  much 

4. 

business  in  public,  as  a  wise  man  has  in  private  : 

Here  let  me,  careless  and  unthoughtful  lying, 

if  the  one  have  little  leisure  to  be  alone,  the 

Hear  the  soft  winds,  above  me  flying, 

other  has  less  leisure  to  be  in  company  ;  the  one 
has  but  part  of  the  affairs  of  one  nation,  the 
other  all  the  works  of  God  and  nature,  under  his 

With  all  their  wanton  boughs  dispute, 
And  the  more  tuneful  birds  to  both  replying, 
Nor  be  myself,  too,  mute. 

consideration.     There  is  no  saying  shocks  me  so 

5. 

much  as  that  which  I  hear  very  often,  "  That  a 

A  silver  stream  shall  roll  his  waters  near, 

man  does  not  know  how  to  pass  his  time."    It 

Gilt  with  the  sunbeams  here  and  there, 

would  have  been  but  ill  spoken  by  Methusalem 

On  whose  enamelled  bank  I'll  walk, 

in  the  nine  hundred  and  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 

And  see  how  prettily  they  smile,  and  hear 

life  ;  so  far  it  is  from  us,  who  have  not  time  enough 

How  prettily  they  talk. 

to  attain  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  any  part  of 

6. 

any  science,  to  have  cause  to  complain  that  we 
are  forced  to  be  idle  for  want  of  work.     But 

Ah,  wretched  and  too  solitary  he, 

this,  you  will  say,  is  work  only  for  the  learned  ; 
others  are  not  capable  either  of  the  employments 

Who  loves  not  his  own  company  ! 
He'll  feel  the  weight  of  't  many  a  daj, 
Unless  he  call  in  sin  and  vanity 

or  divertisements  that  arrive  from  letters.     I 

To  help  to  bear  't  away. 

know  they  are  not  ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  much 

recommend  solitude  to  a  man  totally  illiterate. 

7. 

But,  if  any  man  be  so  unlearned,  as  to  want  enter 

O  Solitude,  first  state  of  human-kind  ! 

tainment  ot  the  little  intervals  of  accidental 

Which  blest  remained,  till  man  did  find 

solitude,  which  frequently  occur  in  almost  all 

Ev'n  his  own  helper's  company. 

conditions    (except   the  very  meanest    of   the 
people,  who  have  business  enough  in  the  neces 

As  soon  as  two  (alas  !)  together  joined, 
The  serpent  makes  up  three. 

sary  provisions  for  life),  it  is  truly  a  great  shame 

8. 

both  to  his  parents  and  himself;  for  a  very  small 

Though  God  himself,  through  countless  ages,  thee 

portion  of  any  ingenious  art  will  stop  up  all 

His  sole  companion  chose  to  be, 

those  gaps  of  our  time  :  either  music,  or  paint 

Thee,  sacred  Solitude,  alone, 

ing,  or  designing,  or  chemistry,  or  history,  or 

Before  the  branchy  head  of  number's  tree 

gardening,  or  twenty  other  things,  will  do  it 

Sprang  from  the  trunk  of  one. 

usefully  and  pleasantly;  and,  if  he  happen  to 

9. 

set  his  affections  upon  poetry  (which  I  do  not  ad 
vise  him  too  immoderately),  that  will  over-do  it  ; 
no  wood  will  be  thick  enough  to  hide  him  from 

Thou  (thoxigh  men  think  thine  an  inactive  part) 
Dost  break  and  tame  th'  unruly  heart, 
Which  else  would  know  no  settled  pace, 

the  importunities  of  company  or  business,  which 

Making  it  move,  well  managed  by  thy  art, 

would  abstract  him  from  his  beloved. 

With  swiftness  and  with  grace. 

"  O  qui  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Haemi 

10. 

Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra?" 

Thou  the  faint  beams  of  reason's  scattered  light 

Dost,  like  a  burning  glass,  unite, 

Dost  multiply  the  feeble  heat, 

*  "  0  vita,  misero  longa,  felici  brevis  !  "   (0  life,  long 

And  fortify  the  strength,  till  thou  dost  bright 

to  the  unhappy,  to  the  happy  brief  ~).—Publius  Syrus. 

And  noble  fires  beget. 
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11. 

Whilst  this  hard  truth  I  teach,  methinks  I  see 
The  monster  London  *  laugh  at  me ; 
I  should  at  thee  too,  foolish  city, 

If  it  were  fit  to  laugh  at  misery  ; 
But  thy  estate  I  pity. 

12. 

Let  the  wicked  men  from  out  thee  go, 
And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so, 
Even  thou,  who  dost  thy  millions  boast, 

A  village  less  than  Islington  wilt  grow, 
A  solitude  almost. 


OF  AGRICULTUKE. 

The  first  wish  of  Virgil  (as  you  will  find  anon 
by  his  verses)  was  to  be  a  good  philosopher;  the 
second,  a  good  husbandman:  and  God  (whom 
he  seemed  to  understand  better  than  most  of  the 
most  learned  heathens)  dealt  with  him,  just  as 
He  did  with  Solomon;  because  he  prayed  for 
wisdom  in  the  first  place,  He  added  all  things 
else,  which  were  subordinately  to  be  desired. 
He  made  him  one  of  the  best  philosophers,  and 
best  husbandmen ;  and,  to  adorn  and  communi 
cate  both  those  faculties,  the  best  poet :  He  made 
him,  besides  all  this,  a  rich  man,  and  a  man  who 
desired  to  be  no  richer : 

"O  fortunatus  nimium,  et  bona  qui  sua  novit !" 
To  be  a  husbandman,  is  but  a  retreat  from  the 
city;  to  be  a  philosopher,  from  the  world;  or 
rather,  a  retreat  from  the  world  as  it  is  man's, 
into  the  world  as  it  is  God's. 

But,  since  nature  denies  to  most  men  the 
capacity  or  appetite,  and  fortune  allows  but  to  a 
very  few  the  opportunities  or  possibility  of  ap 
plying  themselves  wholly  to  philosophy,  the  best 
mixture  of  human  affairs  that  we  can  make,  are 
the  employments  of  a  country  life.  It  is,  as 
Columella  calls  it, "  Kes  sine  dubitatione  proxima, 
et  quasi  consanguinea  sapientise,"  the  nearest 
neighbour,  or  rather  next  in  kindred,  to  philo 
sophy.  Varro  says,  the  principles  of  it  are  the 
same  which  Ennius  made  to  be  the  principles  of 
all  nature,  earth,  water,  air,  and  the  sun.  It 
does  certainly  comprehend  more  parts  of  philo 
sophy,  than  any  one  profession,  art,  or  science, 
in  the  world  besides :  and  therefore  Cicero  says, 
the  pleasures  of  a  husbandman,  "mihiad  sapi- 
entis  vitam  proximo  videntur  accedere,"  come 
very  nigh  to  those  of  a  philosopher.  There  is  no 
other  sort  of  life  that  affords  so  many  branches 
of  praise  to  a  panegyrist :  the  utility  of  it,  to  a 
man's  self;  the  usefulness,  or  rather  necessity, 
of  it  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind ;  the  innocence, 
the  pleasure,  the  antiquity,  the  dignity. 

The  utility  (I  mean  plainly  the  lucre  of  it)  is 
not  so  great  now  in  our  nation,  as  arises  from 
merchandise  and  the  trading  of  the  city,  from 
whence  many  of  the  best  estates  and  chief  honours 

*  "London  has  a  great  belly,  but  no  palate." — 
Hobbes1  Hist.  Civil  War,  p.  169,  quoted  by  Hurd. 


of  the  kingdom  are  derived :  we  have  no  men 
now  fetched  from  the  plough  to  be  made  lords, 
as  they  were  in  Eorne  to  be  made  consuls  and 
dictators ;  the  reason  of  which  I  conceive  to  be 
from  an  evil  custom,  now  grown  as  strong  among 
us  as  if  it  were  a  law,  which  is,  that  no  men  put. 
their  children  to  be  bred  up  apprentices  in  agri 
culture,  as  in  other  trades,  but  such  who  are  so 
poor,  that,  when  they  come  to  be  men,  they  have 
not  wherewithal  to  set  up  in  it,  Kand  so  can 
only  farm  some  small  parcel  of  ground,  the  rent- 
of  which  devours  all  but  the  bare  subsistence  of 
the  tenant :  whilst  they  who  are  proprietors  of 
the  land  are  either  too  proiid,  or,  for  want  of 
that  kind  of  education,  too  ignorant,  to  improve 
their  estates,  though  the  means  of  doing  it  be  as 
easy  and  certain  in  this  as  in  any  other  track  of 
commerce.  If  there  were  always  two  or  three 
thousand  youths,  for  seven  or  eight  years,  bound 
to  this  profession,  that  they  might  learn  the 
whole  art  of  it,  and  afterwards  be  enabled  to  be 
masters  of  it,  by  a  moderate  stock;  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  we  should  see  as  many  aldermen's 
estates  made  in  the  country,  as  now  we  do  out  of 
all  kinds  of  merchandising  in  the  city.  There  are 
as  many  ways  to  be  rich,  and,  which  is  ^better, 
there  is  no  possibility  to  be  poor,  without  such 
negligence  as  can  neither  have  excuse  nor  pity ; 
for  a  little  ground  will,  without  question,  feed  a 
little  family,  and  the  superfluities  of  life  (which 
are  now  in  some  cases  by  custom  made  almost 
necessary)  must  be  supplied  out  of  the  super 
abundance  of  art  and  industry,  or  contemned  by 
as  great  a  degree  of  philosophy. 

As  for  the  necessity  of  this  art,  it  is  evident 
enough,  since  this  can  live  without  all  others, 
and  no  one  other  without  this.  This  is  like 
speech,  without  which  the  society  of  men  cannot 
be  preserved ;  the  others,  like  figures  and  tropes 
of  speech,  which  serve  only  to  adorn  it.  Many 
nations  have  lived,  and  some  do  still,  without 
any  art  but  this :  not  so  elegantly,  I  confess,  but 
still  they  live;  and  almost  all  the  other  arts, 
which  are  here  practised,  are  beholden  to  this 
for  most  of  their  materials. 

The  innocence  of  this  life  is  the  next  thing  for 
which  I  commend  it;  and  if  husbandmen  pre 
serve  not  that,  they  are  much  to  blame,  for  no 
men  are  so  free  from  the  temptations  of  iniquity. 
They  live  by  what  they  can  get  by  industry 
from  the  earth;  and  others,  by  what  they  can 
catch  by  craft  from  men.  They  live  upon  an 
estate  given  them  by  their  mother ;  and  others, 
upon  an  estate  cheated  from  their  brethren. 
They  live,  like  sheep  and  kine,  by  the  allowances 
of  nature ;  and  others,  like  wolves  and  foxes,  by 
the  acquisitions  of  rapine.  And,  I  hope,  I  may 
affirm  (without  any  offence  to  the  great)  that 
sheep  and  kine  are  very  useful,  and  that  wolves 
and  foxes  are  pernicious  creatures.  They  are, 
without  dispute  of  all  men,  the  most  quiet  and 
least  apt  to  be  inflamed  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  commonwealth :  their  manner  of  life  inclines 
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them,  and  interest  binds  them,  to  love  peace :  in 
our  late  mad  and  miserable  civil  wars,  all  other 
trades,  even  to  the  meanest,  set  forth  whole 
troops,  and  raised  up  some  great  commanders, 
who  became  famous  and  mighty  for  the  mischiefs 
they  had  done ;  but  I  do  not  remember  the  name 
of  any  one  husbandman,  who  had  so  considerable 
a  share  in  the  twenty  years'  ruin  of  his  country, 
as  to  deserve  the  curses  of  his  countrymen. 

And  if  great  delights  be  joined  with  so  much 
innocence,  I  think  it  is  ill  done  of  men,  not  to  take 
them  here,  where  they  are  so  tame,  and  ready  at 
hand,  rather  than  hunt  for  them  in  courts  and 
cities,  where  they  are  so  wild,  and  the  chase  so 
troublesome  and  dangerous. 

We  are  here  among  the  vast  and  noble  scenes 
of  nature ;  we  are  there  among  the  pitiful  shifts 
of  policy :  we  walk  here  in  the  light  and  open 
ways  of  the  Divine  bounty ;  we  grope  there  in 
the  dark  and  confused  labyrinths  of  human 
malice :  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  the  clear 
and  genuine  taste  of  their  objects,  which  are  all 
sophisticated  there,  and  for  the  most  part  over 
whelmed  with  their  contraries.  Here,  pleasure 
looks  (methinks)  like  a  beautiful,  constant,  and 
modest  wife;  it  is  there  an  impudent,  fickle, 
and  painted  harlot.  Here,  is  harmless  and 
cheap  plenty;  there,  guilty  and  expenseful 
luxury. 

I  shall  only  instance  in  one  delight  more,  the 
most  natural  and  best-natured  of  all  others,  a 
perpetual  companion  of  the  husbandman  ;  and 
that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  looking  round  about 
him,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  effects  and  im 
provements  of  his  own  art  and  diligence ;  to  be 
always  gathering  of  some  fruits  of  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  behold  others  ripening,  and  others 
budding :  to  see  all  his  fields  and  gardens  covered 
with  the  beauteous  creatures  of  his  own  industry ; 
and  to  see,  like  God,  that  all  his  works  are  good : 

"  Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur  Orcades  ;  ipsi 
Agricolae  taciturn  pertentant  gaudia  pectus." 

On  his  heart-strings  a  secret  joy  does  strike. 

The  antiquity  of  his  art  is  certainly  not  to  be 
contested  by  any  other.  The  three  first  men  in 
the  world,  were  a  gardener,  a  ploughman,  and  a 
grazier;  and  if  any  man  object,  that  the  second  of 
these  was  a  murderer,  I  desire  he  would  con 
sider,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  so,  he  quitted  our 
profession,  and  turned  huilder.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  I  suppose,  that  Ecclesiasticus  *  forbids 
us  to  hate  husbandry ;  "  because,"  says  he, 
"  the  Most  High  has  created  it."  We  were  all 
born  to  this  art,  and  taught  by  nature  to  nourish 
our  bodies  by  the  same  earth  out  of  which  they 
were  made,  and  to  which  they  must  return,  and 
to  pay  at  last  for  their  sustenance. 

Behold  the  original  and  primitive  nobility  of 
all  those  great  persons,  who  are  too  proud  now, 

*  Ecclus.  vii.  15 :  "  Hate  not  laborious  work,  neither 
husbandry,  which  the  Most  High  has  ordained." 


not  only  to  till  the  ground,  but  also  to  tread 
upon  it.  We  may  talk  what  we  please  of  lilies, 
and  lions  rampant,  and  spread  eagles,  in  fields 
d'or  or  $  argent;  but,  if  heraldry  were  guided 
by  reason,  a  plough  in  a  field  arable,  would  be 
the  most  noble  and  ancient  arms. 

All  these  considerations  make  me  fall  into  the 
wonder  and  complaint  of  Columella,  how  it 
should  come  to  pass  that  all  arts  or  sciences  (for 
the  dispute,  which  is  an  art,  and  which  a  science, 
does  not  belong  to  the  curiosity  of  us  husband 
men),  metaphysic,  physic,  morality,  mathematics, 
logic,  rhetoric,  etc.,  which  are  all,  I  grant,  good 
and  useful  faculties  (except  only  metaphysic, 
which  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  anything  or 
no) ;  but  even  vaulting,  fencing,  dancing,  attir 
ing,  cookery,  carving,  and  such  like  vanities, 
should  all  have  public  schools  and  masters,  and 
yet  that  we  should  never  see  or  hear  of  any  man, 
who  took  upon  him  the  profession  of  teaching 
this  so  pleasant,  so  virtuous,  so  profitable,  so 
honourable,  so  necessary  an  art. 

A  man  would  think,  when  he  was  in  serious 
humour,  that  it  were  but  a  vain,  irrational,  and 
ridiculous  thing,  for  a  great  company  of  men  and 
women  to  run  up  and  down  in  a  room  together, 
in  a  hundred  several  postures  and  figures,  to  no 
purpose  and  with  no  design;  and  therefore 
dancing  was  invented  first,  and  only  practised 
anciently,  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  re 
ligion,  which  consisted  all  in  mummery  and 
madness ;  the  latter  being  the  chief  glory  of  the 
worship,  and  accounted  divine  inspiration :  this, 
I  say,  a  severe  man  would  think ;  though  I  dare 
not  determine  so  far  against  so  customary  a  part, 
now,  of  good  breeding.  And  yet,  who  is  there 
among  our  gentry  that  does  not  entertain  a 
dancing-master  for  his  children,  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  walk?  But  did  ever  any  father  pro 
vide  a  tutor  for  his  son,  to  instruct  him  betimes 
in  the  nature  and  improvements  of  that  land 
which  he  intended  to  leave  him?  That  is  at 
least  a  superfluity,  and  this  a  defect,  in  our 
manner  of  education ;  and  therefore  I  could  wish 
(but  cannot  in  these  times  much  hope  to  see  it) 
that  one  college  in  each  university  were  erected, 
and  appropriated  to  this  study,  as  well  as  there 
are  to  medicine  and  the  civil  law :  there  would 
be  no  need  of  making  a  body  of  scholars  and 
fellows,  with  certain  endowments,  as  in  other 
colleges ;  it  would  suffice,  if,  after  the  manner  of 
halls  in  Oxford,  there  were  only  four  professors 
constituted  (for  it  would  be  too  much  work  for 
only  one  master,  or  principal,  as  they  call  him 
there)  to  teach  these  four  parts  of  it:  First, 
Aration,  and  all  things  relating  to  it.  Secondly, 
Pasturage.  Thirdly,  Gardens,  Orchards,  Vine 
yards,  and  Woods.  Fourthly,  all  parts  of  Rural 
Economy,  which  would  contain  the  government 
of  Bees,  Swine,  Poultry,  Decoys,  Ponds,  etc., 
and  all  that  which  Varro  calls  "villaticas  pas- 
tiones,"  together  with  the  sports  of  the  field 
(which  ought  to  be  looked  upon  not  only  as  plea- 
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sures,  but  as  parts  of  housekeeping),  and  the 
domestical  conservation  and  uses  of  all  that  is 
brought  in  by  industry  abroad.  The  business  of 
these  professors  should  not  be,  as  is  commonly 
practised  in  other  arts,  only  to  read  pompous  and 
superficial  lectures,  out  of  Virgil's  Georgics, 
Pliny,  Varro,  or  Columella;  but  to  instruct 
their  pupils  in  the  whole  method  and  course  of 
this  study,  which  might  be  run  through  perhaps, 
with  diligence,  in  a  year  or  two :  and  the  continual 
succession  of  scholars,  upon  a  moderate  taxation 
for  their  diet,  lodging,  and  learning,  would  be  a 
sufficient  constant  revenue  for  maintenance  of 
the  house  and  the  professors,  who  should  be  men 
not  chosen  for  the  ostentation  of  critical  litera 
ture,  but  for  solid  and  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  things  they  teach ;  such  men,  so  industri 
ous  and  public-spirited,  as  I  conceive  Mr  Hartlib* 
to  be,  if  the  gentleman  be  yet  alive :  but  it  is 
needless  to  speak  further  of  my  thoughts  of  this 
design,  unless  the  present  disposition  of  the  age 
allowed  more  probability  of  bringing  it  into 
execution.  What  I  have  further  to  say  of  the 
country  life,  shall  be  borrowed  from  the  poets, 
who  were  always  the  most  faithful  and  affection 
ate  friends  to  it.  Poetry  was  born  among  the 
shepherds : 

"Nescio  qua  natale  solum  dulcedine  Musas 
Ducit,  et  immemores  non  sinit  esse  sui." 

The  Muses  still  love  their  own  native  place  ; 
'T  has  secret  charms,  which  nothing  can  deface. 

The  truth  is,  no  other  place  is  proper  for  their 
work ;  one  might  as  well  undertake  to  dance  in  a 
crowd,  as  to  make  good  verses  in  the  midst  of 
noise  and  tumult. 

As  well  might  corn,  as  verse,  in  cities  grow; 
In  vain  the  thankless  glebe  we  plough  and  sow; 
Against  th'  unnatural  soil  in  vain  we  strive  ; 
'Tis  not  a  ground,  in  which  these  plants  will  thrive. 

It  will  bear  nothing  but  the  nettles  or  thorns  of 
satire,  which  grow  most  naturally  in  the  worst 
earth;  and  therefore  almost  all  poets,  except 
those  who  were  not  able  to  eat  bread  without 
the  bounty  of  great  men,  that  is,  without  what 
they  could  get  by  flattering  of  them,  have  not 
only  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  vices  and 
vanities  of  the  grand  world, 

"  Pariter  vitiisque  jocisque 
Altius  humanis  exeruere  caput," 

into  the  innocent  happiness  of  a  retired  life ;  but 
have  commended  and  adorned  nothing  so  much 
by  their  ever-living  poems.  Hesiod  was  the 
first  or  second  poet  in  the  world  that  remains  yet 
extant  (if  Homer,  as  some  think,  preceded  him, 
but  I  rather  believe  they  were  contemporaries) ; 

*  "  A  gentleman  of  whom  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that  he  had  the  honour  to  live  in  the  friendship  of 
Mede  and  Milton.  The  former  of  these  great  men 
addressed  some  letters  to  him,  and  the  latter  his 
'  Tractate  on  Education.'  "— Hurd. 


and  he  is  the  first  writer  too  of  the  art  of  hus 
bandry:  "  He  has  contributed,"  says  Columella, 
"  not  a  little  to  our  profession;"  I  suppose,  he 
means  not  a  little  honour,  for  the  matter  of  his 
instructions  is  not  very  important:  his  great  an 
tiquity  is  visible  through  the  gravity  and  simpli 
city  of  his  style.,  The  most  acute  of  all  his  sayings 
concerns  our  purpose  very  much,  and  is  couched 
in  the  reverent  obscurity  of  an  oracle.  IlXeoj/ 
ijfjuo-v  iravTos,  The  half  is  more  than  the  whole. 
The  occasion  of  the  speech  is  this :  his  brother 
Perses  had,  by  corrupting  some  great  men  (^acn- 
Xtas  dwpo<pdyovs,  great  bribe-eaters,  he  calls 
them),  gotten  from  him  the  half  of  his  estate. 
"It  is  no  matter,"  says  he;  "they  have  not 
done  me  so  much  prejudice  as  they  imagine : " 

"  N^TTiot,  ovd'  ttra-ffLV  6Vy  TrA^of  ijfu<TV  Trcurds, 
Ovd'  Sffov  fr  /iaXdxfl  re  KO!  dcr^o&VXy  /xey' 

&Veia/>, 

Kpij^avTfS  yap  &x.ov<ri  deol  fiiov  ai>9pu-rroicri. " 
Unhappy  they,  to  whom  God  has  not  revealed, 
By  a  strong  light  which  must  their  sense  control, 
That  half  a  great  estate  's  more  than  the  whole : 
Unhappy,  from  whom  still  concealed  does  lie, 
Of  roots  and  herbs,  the  wholesome  luxury. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  honest  Hesiod's  meaning. 
From  Homer  we  must  not  expect  much  concern 
ing  our  affairs.  He  was  blind,  and  could  neither 
work  in  the  country,  nor  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
it ;  his  helpless  poverty  was  likeliest  to  be  sus 
tained  in  the  richest  places ;  he  was  to  delight 
the  Grecians  with  fine  tales  of  the  wars  and 
adventures  of  their  ancestors ;  his  subject  re 
moved  him  from  all  commerce  with  us,  and  yet, 
methinks,  he  made  a  shift  to  show  his  goodwill 
a  little.  For  though  he  could  do  us  no  honour 
in  the  person  of  his  hero  Ulysses  (much  less  of 
Achilles),  because  his  whole  time  was  consumed 
in  wars  and  voyages ;  yet  he  makes  his  father 
Laertes  a  gardener  all  that  while,  and  seeking 
his  consolation  for  the  absence  of  his  son  in  the 
pleasure  of  planting,  and  even  dunging  his  own 
grounds.  Ye  see,  he  did  not  contemn  us  pea 
sants  ;  nay,  so  far  was  he  from  that  insolence, 
that  he  always  styles  Eumseus,  who  kept  the 
hogs,  with  wonderful  respect,  Stov  ti<f>oppov,  the 
divine  swineherd ;  he  could  have  done  no  more 
for  Menelaus  or  Agamemnon.  And  Theocritus 
(a  very  ancient  poet,  but  he  was  one  of  our  own 
tribe,  for  he  wrote  nothing  but  pastorals)  gave 
the  same  epithet  to  an  husbandman  : 

" d/xet/3ero  6?os  ayp6rr}s." 

The  divine  husbandman  replied  to  Hercules,  who 
was  but  5tos,  himself.  These  were  civil  Greeks, 
and  who  understood  the  dignity  of  our  calling  ! 
Among  the  Romans  we  have,  in  the  first  place, 
our  truly  divine  Virgil,  who,  though,  by  the 
favour  of  Maecenas  and  Augustus,  he  might  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Rome,  yet  chose 
rather  to  employ  much  of  his  time  in  the  exercise, 
and  much  of  his  immortal  wit  in  the  praise  and 
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instructions,  of  a  rustic  life  ;  who,  though  he  had 
written,  before,  whole  books  of  pastorals  and 
<georgics,  could  not  abstain,  in  his  great  and 
imperial  poem,  from  describing  Evander,  one  of 
his  best  princes,  as  living  just  after  the  homely 
manner  of  an  ordinary  countryman.  He  seats 
him  in  a  throne  of  maple,  and  lays  him  but  upon 
a  bear's  skin ;  the  kine  and  oxen  are  lowing  in 
his  court-yard ;  the  birds  under  the  eaves  of  his 
window  call  him  up  in  the  morning  ;  and  when 
he  goes  abroad,  only  two  dogs  go  along  with 
him  for  his  guard :  at  last,  when  he  brings 
^Eneas  into  his  royal  cottage,  he  makes  him  say 
this  memorable  compliment,  greater  than  ever 
yet  was  spoken  at  the  Escurial,  the  Louvre,  or 
our  Whitehall : 

"  Haec  (inqtiit)  limina  victor 
Alcides  subiit,  hsec  ilium  regia  cepit : 
Aude,  hospes,  contemnere  opes ;  et  te  quoque  dignum 
Finge  Deo,  rebusque  veni  non  asper  egeni3." 

This  humble  roof,  this  rustic  court  (said  he) 
Received  Alcides,  crowned  with  victory  ; 
Scorn  not,  great  guest,  the  steps  where  he  has  trod  ; 
But  contemn  wealth,  and  imitate  a  god. 

The  next  man,  whom  we  are  much  obliged  to, 
both  for  his  doctrine  and  example,  is  the  next 
best  poet  in  the  world  to  Virgil,  his  dear  friend 
Horace ;  who,  when  Augustus  had  desired  Maece 
nas  to  persuade  him  to  come  and  live  domes 
tically  and  at  the  same  table  with  him,  and  to 
be  secretary  of  state  of  the  whole  world  under 
him,  or  rather  jointly  with  him,  for  he  says,  "  Ut 
nos  in  epistolis  scribendis  adjuvet,"  could  not  be 
tempted  to  forsake  his  Sabine,  or  Tiburtin  manor, 
for  so  rich  and  so  glorious  a  trouble.  There  was 
never,  I  think,  such  an  example  as  this  in  the 
world,  that  he  should  have  so  much  moderation 
and  courage  as  to  refuse  an  offer  of  such  great 
ness,  and  the  emperor  so  much  generosity  and 
goodnature  as  not  to  be  at  all  offended  with  his 
refusal,  but  to  retain  still  the  same  kindness, 
and  express  it  often  to  him  in  most  friendly  and 
familiar  letters,  part  of  which  are  still  extant. 
If  I  should  produce  all  the  passages  of  this  ex 
cellent  author  upon  the  several  subjects  which  I 
treat  of  in  this  book,  I  must  be  obliged  to  trans 
late  half  his  works ;  of  which  I  may  say  more 
truly  than,  in  my  opinion,  he  did  of  Homer : 

"  Qui,  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid 

non, 
Planius  et  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit." 

I  shall  content  myself  upon  this  particular 
theme  with  three  only,  one  out  of  his  Odes,  the 
other  out  of  his  Satires,  the  third  out  of  his 
Epistles ;  and  shall  forbear  to  collect  the  suf 
frages  of  all  other  poets,  which  may  be  found 
scattered  up  and  down  through  all  their  writ 
ings,  and  especially  in  Martial's.  But  I  must 
not  omit  to  make  some  excuse  for  the  bold 
undertaking  of  my  own  unskilful  pencil  upon 
the  beauties  of  a  face  that  has  been  drawn  before 
by  so  many  great  masters ;  especially,  that  I 


should  dare  to  do  it  in  Latin  verses  (though  of 
another  kind),  and  have  the  confidence  to  trans 
late  them.  *  I  can  only  say  that  I  love  the  matter, 
and  that  ought  to  cover  many  faults  ;  and  that  I 
run  not  to  contend  with  those  before  me,  but 
follow  to  applaud  them. 

THE  GARDEN. 

TO  J.    EVELYN,   ESQ.f 

I  never  had  any  other  desire  so  strong,  and  so 
like  to  covetousness,  as  that  one  which  I  have 
had  always,  that  I  might  be  master  at  last  of  a 
small  house  and  large  garden,  with  very  mode 
rate  conveniences  joined  to  them,  and  there 
dedicate  the  remainder  of  my  life  only  to  the 
culture  of  them,  and  study  of  nature  ; 

And  there  (with  no  design  beyond  my  wall)  whole  and 

entire  to  lie, 
In  no  inactive  ease,  and  no  inglorious  poverty. 

Or,  as  Virgil  has  said,  shorter  and  better  for 
me,  that  I  might  there 

"  Studiis  florere  ignobilis  oti ; " 

(though  I  could  wish  that  he  had  rather  said, 
"  Nobilis  oti,"  when  he  spoke  of  his  own).  But 
several  accidents  of  my  ill  fortune  have  disap 
pointed  me  hitherto,  and  do  still,  of  that  felicity; 
for  though  I  have  made  the  first  and  hardest 
step  to  it,  by  abandoning  all  ambitions  and 
hopes  in  this  world,  and  by  retiring  from  the 
noise  of  all  business  and  almost  company,  yet  I 
stick  still  in  the  inn  of  a  hired  house  and  garden, 
among  weeds  and  rubbish ;  and  without  that 
pleasantest  work  of  human  industry,  the  im 
provement  of  something  which  we  call  (not  very 
properly,  but  yet  we  call)  our  own.  I  am  gone 
out  from  Sodom,  but  I  am  not  yet  arrived  at  my 
little  Zoar.  "  Oh  !  let  me  escape  thither,  (is  it 
not  a  little  one  ?)  and  my  soul  shall  live."  I  do 
not  look  back  yet ;  but  I  have  been  forced  to 
stop,  and  make  too  many  halts.  You  may  wonder, 
sir  (for  this  seems  a  little  too  extravagant  and 
pindarical  for  prose),  what  I  mean  by  all  this 
preface;  it  is  to  let  you  know,  that  though  I 
have  missed,  like  a  chemist,  my  great  end,  yet  I 
account  my  affections  and  endeavours  well  re 
warded  by  something  that  I  have  met  with  by 
the  by ;  which  is,  that  they  have  procured  to 
me  some  part  in  your  kindness  and  esteem  ;  and 
thereby  the  honour  of  having  my  name  so  ad 
vantageously  recommended  to  posterity,  by  the 
epistle  you  are  pleased  to  prefix  to  the  most  use 
ful  book  that  has  been  written  in  that  kind,  and 
which  is  to  last  as  long  as  months  and  years. 
Among  many  other  arts  and  excellencies,  which 


*  In  reference  to  the  translations  from  Virgil  and 
Horace,  prefixed  to  this  Essay  in  the  original  edition. 

t  John  Evelyn,  the  author  of  the  "Diary,"  aud 
"  Sylva.  ax  a  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees." 
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you  enjoy,  I  am  glad  to  find  this  favourite  of 
mine  the  most  predominant ;  that  you  choose 
this  for  your  wife,  though  you  have  hundreds  of 
other  arts  for  your  concubines ;  though  you  know 
them,  and  beget  sons  upon  them  all  (to  which 
you  are  rich  enough  to  allow  great  legacies),  yet 
the  issue  of  this  seems  to  be  designed  by  you  to 
the  main  of  the  estate ;  you  have  taken  most 
pleasure  in  it,  and  bestowed  most  charges  upon 
its  education  :  and  I  doubt  not  to  see  that  book, 
which  you  are  pleased  to  promise  to  the  world, 
and  of  which  you  have  given  us  a  large  earnest 
in  your  calendar,  as  accomplished  as  anything 
can  be  expected  from  an  extraordinary  wit,  and 
no  ordinary  expenses,  and  a  long  experience.  I 
know  nobody  that  possesses  more  private  happi 
ness  than  you  do  in  your  garden ;  and,  yet  no 
man,  who  makes  his  happiness  more  public,  by 
a  free  communication  of  the  art  and  knowledge 
of  it  to  others.  All  that  I  myself  am  able  yet  to 
do,  is  only  to  recommend  to  mankind  the  search 
of  that  felicity,  which  you  instruct  them  how  to 
find  and  to  enjoy. 

OF  GREATNESS. 

"  Since  we  cannot  attain  to  greatness,"  says 
the  Sieur  de  Montaigne,  "  let  us  have  our  revenge 
by  railing  at  it :"  this  he  spoke  but  in  jest.  I 
believe  he  desired  it  no  more  than  I  do,  and 
had  less  reason ;  for  he  enjoyed  so  plentiful  and 
honourable  a  fortune  in  a  most  excellent  country, 
as  allowed  him  all  the  real  conveniences  of  it, 
separated  and  purged  from  the  incommodities.  If 
I  were  but  in  his  condition,  I  should  think  it  hard 
measure,  without  being  convinced  of  any  crime, 
to  be  sequestrated  from  it,  and  made  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  state.  But  the  reader  may 
think  that  what  I  now  say  is  of  small  authority, 
because  I  never  was,  nor  ever  shall  be,  put  to 
the  trial :  I  can  therefore  only  make  my  protesta 
tion: 

If  ever  I  more  riches  did  desire 
Than  cleanliness  and  quiet  do  require : 
If  e'er  ambition  did  my  fancy  cheat, 
With  any  wish,  so  mean  as  to  be  great, 
Continue,  Heaven,  still  from  me  to  remove 
The  humble  blessings  of  that  life  I  love. 

I  know  very  many  men  will  despise,  and  some 
pity  me,  for  this  humour,  as  a  poor-spirited 
fellow;  but  I  am  content,  and,  like  Horace, 
thank  God  for  being  so. 

"  Di  bene  fecerunt,  inopis  me  quoclque  pusilli, 
Finxerunt  animi."  * 

I  confess  I  love  littleness  almost  in  all  things. 
A  little  convenient  estate,  a  little  cheerful  house, 
a  little  company,  and  a  very  little  feast ;  and,  if 
I  were  to  fall  in  love  again  (which  is  a  great 
passion,  and  therefore,  I  hope,  I  have  done  with 
it),  it  would  be,  I  think,  with  prettiness,  rather 

*  Horace,  Sat.  I.,  iv.  17  :  "The  gods  have  done  well 
in  making  me  a  humble  and  small-spirited  fellow." 


than  with  majestical  beauty.  I  would  neither 
wish  that  my  mistress,  nor  my  fortune,  should 
be  a  bona  roba,  nor,  as  Homer  uses  to  describe 
his  beauties,  like  a  daughter  of  great  Jupiter,  for 
the  stateliness  and  largeness  of  her  person ;  but, 
as  Lucretius  says, 

"  Parvula,  pumilio,  Xaplruv  fjiia,  tota  merum  sal." 

Where  there  is  one  man  of  this,  I  believe  there 
are  a  thousand  of  Senecio's  mind,  whose  ridiculous 
affectation  of  grandeur  Seneca  the  elder  describes 
to  this  effect:  Senecio  was  a  man  of  a  turbid 
and  confused  wit,  who  could  not  endure  to  speak 
any  but  mighty  words  and  sentences,  till  this 
humour  grew  at  last  into  so  notorious  a  habit, 
or  rather  disease,  as  became  the  sport  of  the 
whole  town:  he  would  have  no  servants,  but 
huge,  massy  fellows ;  no  plate  or  household 
stuff,  but  thrice  as  big  as  the  fashion :  you  may 
believe  me,  for  I  speak  it  without  raillery,  his 
extravagancy  came  at  last  into  such  a  madness 
that  he  would  not  put  on  a  pair  of  shoes,  each 
of  which  was  not  big  enough  for  both  his  feet : 
he  would  eat  nothing  but  what  was  great,  nor 
touch  any  fruit  but  horse-plums  and  pound-pears : 
he  kept  a  concubine  that  was  a  very  giautess, 
and  made  her  walk  too  always  in  chiopins,  till 
at  last  he  got  the  surname  of  Senecio  Grandio, 
which,  Messala  said,  was  not  his  cognomen,  but 
his  cognomentum :  when  he  declaimed  for  the 
three  hundred  Lacedaemonians,  who  alone  op 
posed  Xerxes's  army  of  above  three  hundred 
thousand,  he  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  stood 
on  tiptoes,  that  he  might  appear  the  taller,  and 
cried  out,  in  a  very  loud  voice:  "I  rejoice,  I 
rejoice  "  —  we  wondered,  I  remember,  what 
new  great  fortune  had  befallen  his  eminence — 
"Xerxes,"  says  he,  "is  all  mine  own.  He  who 
took  away  the  sight  of  the  sea  with  the  canvas 
veils  of  so  many  ships  " — and  then  he  goes  on  so, 
as  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  the  rest,  whether 
it  be  the  fault  of  the  edition,  or  the  orator's  own 
burly  way  of  nonsense. 

This  is  the  character  that  Seneca  gives  of  this 
hyperbolical  fop,  whom  we  stand  amazed  at,  and 
yet  there  are  very  few  men  who  are  not  in  some 
things,  and  to  some  degrees,  Grandios.  Is  any 
thing  more  common  than  to  see  our  ladies  of 
quality  wear  such  high  shoes  as  they  cannot 
walk  in,  without  one  to  lead  them ;  and  a  gown 
as  long  again  as  their  body,  so  that  they  cannot 
stir  to  the  next  room,  without  a  page  or  two  to 
hold  it  up  ?  I  may  safely  say  that  all  the  osten 
tation  of  our  grandees  is  just  like  a  train,  of  no 
use  in  the  world,  but  horribly  cumbersome  and 
incommodious.  What  is  all  this  but  a  spice  of 
Grandio  ?  how  tedious  would  this  be  if  we  were 
always  bound  to  it !  I  do  believe  there  is  no 
king  who  would  not  rather  be  deposed  than 
endure,  every  day  of  his  reign,  all  the  cere 
monies  of  his  coronation. 

The  mightiest  princes  are  glad  to  fly  often 
from  these  majestic  pleasures  (which  is,  me- 
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thinks,  no  small  disparagement  to  them)  as  it 
were  for  refuge,  to  the  most  contemptible  diver- 
tisements,  and  meanest  recreations,  of  the  vulgar, 
nay,  even  of  children.  One  of  the  most  powerful 
and  fortunate  princes  of  the  world,*  of  late, 
could  find  out  no  delight  so  satisfactory,  as  the 
keeping  of  little  singing  birds,  and  hearing  of 
them,  and  whistling  to  them.  What  did  the 
emperors  of  the  whole  world  ?  If  ever  any  men 
had  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  all  human 
greatness  (nay,  that  would  not  suffice,  for  they 
would  be  gods  too),  they  certainly  possessed  it : 
and  yet  one  of  them,  who  styled  himself  lord 
and  god  of  the  earth,  could  not  tell  how  to  pass 
his  whole  day  pleasantly,  without  spending  con 
stantly  two  or  three  hours  in  catching  of  flies, 
and  killing  them  with  a  bodkin,  as  if  his  god- 
ship  had  been  Beelzebub,  f  One  of  his  prede 
cessors,  Nero  (who  never  put  any  bounds,  nor 
met  with  any  stop  to  his  appetite),  could  divert 
himself  with  no  pastime  more  agreeable  than  to 
run  about  the  streets  all  night  in  a  disguise,  and 
abuse  the  women,  and  affront  the  men  whom  he 
met,  and  sometimes  to  beat  them,  and  some 
times  to  be  beaten  by  them :  this  was  one  of  his 
imperial  nocturnal  pleasures.  His  chiefest  in 
the  day  was  to  sing  and  play  upon  a  fiddle,  in 
the  habit  of  a  minstrel,  upon  the  public  stage : 
he  was  prouder  of  the  garlands  that  were  given 
to  his  divine  voice  (as  they  called  it  then)  in 
those  kind  of  prizes,  than  all  his  forefathers  were 
of  their  triumphs  over  nations :  he  did  not  at  his 
death  complain  that  so  mighty  an  emperor,  and 
the  last  of  all  the  Caesarian  race  of  deities,  should 
be  brought  to  so  shameful  and  miserable  an  end ; 
but  only  cried  out,  "  Alas !  what  pity  it  is  that 
so  excellent  a  musician  should  perish  in  this 
manner!"  His  uncle  Claudius  spent  half  his 
time  at  playing  at  dice ;  that  was  the  main  fruit 
of  his  sovereignty.  I  omit  the  madnesses  of 
Caligula's  delights,  and  the  execrable  sordidness 
of  those  of  Tiberius.  Would  one  think  that 
Augustus  himself,  the  highest  and  most  fortunate 
of  mankind,  a  person  endowed  too  with  many 
excellent  parts  of  nature,  should  be  so  hard  put 
to  it  sometimes  for  want  of  recreations,  as  to  be 
found  playing  at  nuts  and  bounding-stones  with 
little  Syrian  and  Moorish  boys,  whose  company 
he  took  delight  in,  for  their  prating  and  their 
wantonness  ? 

"Was  it  for  this  that  Rome's  best  blood  he  spilt, 

With  so  much  falsehood,  so  much  guilt? 
Was  it  for  this,  that  his  ambition  strove 
To  equal  Caesar,  first ;  and  after,  Jove  ? 
Greatness  is  barren,  sure,  of  solid  joys; 
Her  merchandise  (I  fear)  is  all  in  toys : 
She  could  not  else,  sure,  so  uncivil  be, 
To  treat  his  universal  majesty, 

*  Louis  XIII.  The  Duke  of  Luynes,  Constable  of 
France,  is  said  to  have  gained  the  favour  of  this 
powerful  prince  by  training  up  singing  birds  for  him. 
— Anonymous. 

t  Beelzebub  signifies  the  Lord  of  flies.— Copley. 


His  new-created  deity, 

With  nuts  and  bounding-stones  and  boys. 

But  we  must  excuse  her  for  this  meagre  enter 
tainment  ;  she  has  not  really  wherewithal  to 
make  such  feasts  as  we  imagine.  Her  guests 
must  be  contented  sometimes  with  but  slender 
cates,  and  with  the  same  cold  meats  served  over 
and  over  again,  even  till  they  become  nauseous. 
When  you  have  pared  away  all  the  vanity, 
what  solid  and  natural  contentment  does  there 
remain,  which  may  not  be  had  with  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  ?  Not  so  many  servants  or  horses ; 
but  a  few  good  ones,  which  will  do  all  the  busi 
ness  as  well :  not  so  many  choice  dishes  at  every 
meal;  but  at  several  meals  all  of  them,  which 
makes  them  both  the  more  healthy,  and  the 
more  pleasant:  not  so  rich  garments,  nor  so 
frequent  changes ;  but  as  warm  and  as  comely, 
and  so  frequent  change  too,  as  is  every  jot  as 
good  for  the  master,  though  not  for  the  tailor  or 
vcdet  de  chambre :  not  such  a  stately  palace,  nor 
gilt  rooms,  or  the  costliest  sorts  of  tapestry ;  but 
a  convenient  brick  house,  with  decent  wainscot, 
and  pretty  forest-work  hangings.  Lastly  (for  I 
omit  all  other  particulars,  and  will  end  with 
that  which  I  love  most  in  both  conditions),  not 
whole  woods  cut  in  walks,  nor  vast  parks,  nor 
fountain  or  cascade  gardens ;  but  herb,  and 
flower,  and  fruit  gardens,  which  are  more  use 
ful,  and  the  water  every  whit  as  clear  and  whole 
some  as  if  it  darted  from  the  breasts  of  a  marble 
nymph,  or  the  urn  of  a  river  god. 

If,  for  all  this,  you  like  better  the  substance 
of  that  former  estate  of  life,  do  but  consider  the 
inseparable  accidents  of  both :  servitude,  disquiet, 
danger,  and,  most  commonly,  guilt,  inherent  in 
the  one;  in  the  other,  liberty,  tranquillity, 
security,  and  innocence.  And  when  you  have 
thought  upon  this,  you  will  confess  that  to  be  a 
truth  which  appeared  to  you  before  but  a  ridi 
culous  paradox,  that  a  low  fortune  is  better 
guarded  and  attended  than  a  high  one.  If, 
indeed,  we  look  only  upon  the  flourishing  head 
of  the  tree,  it  appears  a  most  beautiful  object, 

"  Sed  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
jEtherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit." 

As  far  as  up  towards  heaven  the  branches  grow, 
So  far  the  roots  sink  down  to  hell  below. 

Another  horrible  disgrace  to  greatness  is,  that 
it  is  for  the  most  part  in  pitiful  want  and  dis 
tress.  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  this !  Unless 
it  degenerate  into  avarice,  and  so  cease  to  be 
greatness,  it  falls  perpetually  into  such  necessi 
ties,  as  drive  it  into  all  the  meanest  and  most 
sordid  ways  of  borrowing,  cozenage,  and  rob 
bery: 

"Mancipiis  locuples,  eget  aeris  Cappadocum  rex." 

This  is  the  case  of  almost  all  great  men,  as  well 
as  of  the  poor  King  of  Cappadocia :  they  abound 
with  slaves,  but  are  indigent  of  money.  The 
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ancient  Roman  emperors,  who  had  the  riches  of 
the  whole  world  for  their  revenue,  had  where 
withal  to  live  (one  would  have  thought)  pretty 
well  at  ease,  and  to  have  been  exempt  from  the 
pressures  of  extreme  poverty.  But,  yet  with 
most  of  them  it  was  much  otherwise ;  and  they 
fell  perpetually  into  such  miserable  penury,  that 
they  were  forced  to  devour  or  squeeze  most  of 
their  friends  and  servants,  to  cheat  with  infamous 
projects,  to  ransack  and  pillage  all  their  pro 
vinces.  This  fashion  of  imperial  grandeur  is 
imitated  by  all  inferior  and  subordinate  sorts  of 
it,  as  if  it  were  a  point  of  honour.  They  must 
be  cheated  of  a  third  part  of  their  estates ;  two 
other  thirds  they  must  expend  in  vanity;  so 
that  they  remain  debtors  for  all  the  necessary 
provisions  of  life,  and  have  no  way  to  satisfy 
those  debts,  but  out  of  the  succours  and  supplies 
of  rapine :  "  As  riches  increase, "  says  Solomon, ' '  so 
do  the  mouths  that  devour  them."  *  The  master 
mouth  has  no  more  than  before.  The  owner, 
methinks,  is  like  Ocnus  in  the  fable,  who  is  per 
petually  winding  a  rope  of  hay,  and  an  ass  at  the 
end  perpetually  eating  it. 

Out  of  these  inconveniences  arises  naturally 
one  more,  which  is,  that  no  greatness  can  be 
satisfied  or  cqntented  with  itself:  still,  if  it 
could  mount  up  a  little  higher,  it  would  be 
happy;  if  it  could  gain  but  that  point,  it  would 
obtain  all  its  desires ;  but  yet  at  last,  when  it  is 
got  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
it  is  in  very  great  danger  of  breaking  its  neck 
downwards,  but  in  no  possibility  of  ascending 
upwards  into  the  seat  of  tranquillity  above  the 
moon.  The  first  ambitious  men  in  the  world, 
the  old  giants,  are  said  to  have  made  an  heroical 
attempt  of  scaling  heaven  in  despite  of  the  gods ; 
and  they  cast  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion 
upon  Ossa :  two  or  three  mountains  more,  they 
thought,  would  have  done  their  business;  but 
the  thunder  spoilt  all  the  work,  when  they  were 
come  up  to  the  third  story. 

And  what  a  noble  plot  was  crossed  I 
And  what  a  brave  design  was  lost  I 

A  famous  person  of  their  offspring,  the  late 
giant  of  our  nation,  when,  from  the  condition  of 
a  very  inconsiderable  captain,  he  made  himself 
lieutenant-general  of  an  army  of  little  Titans, 
which  was  his  first  mountain,  and  afterwards 
general,  which  was  his  second,  and  after  that, 
absolute  tyrant  of  three  kingdoms,  which  was 
the  third,  and  almost  touched  the  heaven  which 
he  affected,  is  believed  to  have  died  with  grief 
and  discontent,  because  he  could  not  attain  to 
the  honest  name  of  a  king,  and  the  old  formality 
of  a  crown,  though  he  had  before  exceeded  the 
power  by  a  wicked  usurpation.  If  he  could  have 
compassed  that,  he  would  perhaps  have  wanted 
something  else  that  is  necessary  to  felicity,  and 
pined  away  for  the  want  of  the  title  of  an  emperor 

*  Eccles.  v.  11. 


or  a  god.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  greatness 
has  no  reality  in  nature,  but  is  a  creature  of  the 
fancy,  a  notion  that  consists  only  in  relation  and 
comparison:  it  is  indeed  an  idol;  but  St  Paul 
teaches  us  "that  an  idol  is  worth  nothing  in  the 
world."  There  is,  in  truth,  no  rising  or  meridian 
of  the  sun,  but  only  in  respect  to  several  places : 
there  is  no  right  or  left,  no  upper  hand,  in 
nature;  everything  is  little,  and  everything  is 
great,  according  as  it  is  diversely  compared. 
There  may  be  perhaps  some  village  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  where  I  might  be  a  great  man ;  and 
in  that  case  I  should  be  like  Caesar  (you  would 
wonder  how  Caesar  and  I  should  be  like  one 
another  in  anything) ;  and  choose  rather  to  be 
the  first  man  of  the  village,  than  second  at 
Borne.  Our  country  is  called  Great  Britainy,  in 
regard  only  of  a  lesser  of  the  same  name;  it 
would  be  but  a  ridiculous  epithet  for  it,  when 
we  consider  it  together  with  the  kingdom  of 
China.  That,  too,  is  but  a  pitiful  rood  of  ground, 
in  comparison  of  the  whole  earth  besides :  and 
this  whole  globe  of  earth,  which  we  account  so 
immense  a  body,  is  but  one  point  or  atom  in 
relation  to  those  numberless  worlds  that  are 
scattered  up  and.  down  in  the  infinite  space  of 
the  sky  which  we  behold. 

THE  DANGERS  OF  AN  HONEST  MAN  IN 
MUCH  COMPANY.* 

If  twenty  thousand  naked  Americans  were  not 
able  to  resist  the  assaults  of  but  twenty  well- 
armed  Spaniards,  I  see  little  possibility  for  one 
honest  man  to  defend  himself  against  twenty 
thousand  knaves,  who  are  all  furnished  cap  a  pie, 
with  the  defensive  arms  of  worldly  prudence, 
and  the  offensive,  too,  of  craft  and  malice.  He 
will  find  no  less  odds  than  this  against  him,  if 
he  have  much  to  do  in  human  affairs.  The  only 
advice  therefore  which  I  can  give  him  is,  to  be 
sure  not  to  venture  his  person  any  longer  in  the 
open  campaign,  to  retreat  and  intrench  himself, 
to  stop  up  all  avenues,  and  draw  up  all  bridges 
against  so  numerous  an  enemy. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  that  a  man  in  much  business 
must  either  make  himself  a  knave,  or  else  the 
world  will  make  him  a  fool :  and,  if  the  injury 
went  no  further  than  the  being  laughed  at,  a 
wise  man  would  content  himself  with  the  revenge 
of  retaliation ;  but  the  case  is  much  worse,  for 
these  civil  cannibals  too,  as  well  as  the  wild  ones, 
not  only  dance  about  such  a  taken  stranger,  f 
but  at  last  devour  him.  A  sober  man  cannot 
get  too  soon  out  of  drunken  company,  though 

*  "  The  pure  virtue  of  Cowley,  clouded  by  chagrin, 
and,  perhaps,  a  constitutional  melancholy,  could  scarce 
fail  of  taking  somewhat  too  much  of  the  character  of 
a  misanthrope ;  yet  his  good  sense  and  good  temper 
generally  kept  him  from  any  extravagance  in  the  ex 
pression  of  it,  except  in  this  chapter."— Hurd. 

t  Taken  in  the  double  sense  of  seized  and  ciratrv- 
vented. 
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they  be  never  so  kind  and  merry  among  them 
selves  ;  it  is  not  unpleasant  only,  but  dangerous 
to  him. 

Do  ye  wonder  that  a  virtuous  man  should  love 
to  be  alone  ?  It  is  hard  for  him  to  be  otherwise ; 
he  is  so,  when  he  is  among  ten  thousand :  neither 
is  the  solitude  so  uncomfortable  to  be  alone 
without  any  other  creature,  as  it  is  to  be  alone 
in  the  midst  of  wild  beasts.  Man  is  to  man  all 
kinds  of  beasts ;  a  fawning  dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a 
thieving  fox,  a  robbing  wolf,  a  dissembling 
crocodile,  a  treacherous  decoy,  and  a  rapacious 
vulture.  The  civilest,  methinks,  of  all  nations, 
are  those  whom  we  account  the  most  barbarous  ; 
there  is  some  moderation  and  good-nature  in 
the  Toupinambaltians,  who  eat  no  men  but  their 
enemies,  whilst  we  learned  and  polite  and 
Christian  Europeans,  like  so  many  pikes  and 
sharks,  prey  upon  everything  that  we  can 
swallow.  It  is  the  great  boast  of  eloquence  and 
philosophy,  that  they  first  congregated  men 
dispersed,  united  them  into  societies,  and  built 
up  the  houses  and  the  walls  of  cities.  I  wish  they 
could  unravel  all  they  had  woven ;  that  we  might 
ha,ve  our  woods  and  innocence  again,  instead  of 
our  castles  and  our  policies.  They  have  assem 
bled  many  thousands  of  scattered  people  into 
one  body:  it  is  true,  they  have  done  so;  they 
have  brought  them  into  cities  to  cozen,  and  into 
armies  to  murder  one  another :  they  found  them 
hunters  and  fishers  of  wild  creatures ;  they  have 
made  them  hunters  and  fishers  of  their  brethren ; 
they  boast  to  have  reduced  them  to  a  state  of 
peace,  when  the  truth  is,  they  have  only  taught 
them  an  art  of  war ;  they  have  framed,  I  must 
confess,  wholesome  laws  for  the  restraint  of  vice, 
but  they  raised  first  that  devil  which  now  they 
conjure  and  cannot  bind;  though  there  were 
before  no  punishments  for  wickedness,  yet  there 
was  less  committed,  because  there  were  no 
rewards  for  it. 

But  the  men  who  praise  philosophy  from  this 
topic,  are  much  deceived ;  let  oratory  answer  for 
itself,  the  tinkling  perhaps  of  that  may  unite  a 
swarm  :  it  never  was  the  work  of  philosophy  to 
assemble  multitudes,  but  to  regulate  only,  and 
govern  them,  when  they  were  assembled ;  to 
make  the  best  of  an  evil,  and  bring  them,  as 
much  as  is  possible,  to  unity  again.  Avarice 
and  ambition  only  were  the  first  builders  of 
towns,  and  founders  of  empires ;  they  said,  "  Go 
to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower  whose  top 
may  reach  unto  heaven,  and  let  us  make  us  a 
name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth."  *  What  was  the  beginning  of  Rome, 
the  metropolis  of  all  the  world  ?  what  was  it, 
but  a  concourse  of  thieves,  and  a  sanctuary  of 
criminals  ?  It  was  justly  named  by  the  axigury 
of  no  less  than  twelve  vultures,  and  the  founder 
cemented  his  walls  with  the  blood  of  his  brother. 
Not  unlike  to  this  was  the  beginning  even  of  the 


*  Gen.  xi.  4. 


first  town  too  in  the  world,  and  such  is  the 
original  sin  of  most  cities  :  their  actual  increase 
daily  with  their  age  and  growth  :  the  more 
people,  the  more  wicked  all  of  them ;  every  one 
brings  in  his  part  to  inflame  the  contagion, 
which  becomes  at  last  so  universal  and  so  strong, 
that  no  precepts  can  be  sufficient  preservatives, 
nor  anything  secure  our  safety,  but  flight  from 
among  the  infected. 

We  ought,  in  the  choice  of  a  situation,  to 
regard,  above  all  things,  the  healthfulness  of  the 
place,  and  the  healthfulness  of  it  for  the  mind, 
rather  than  for  the  body.  But  suppose  (which 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed)  we  had  antidote  enough 
against  this  poison?  nay,  suppose  further,,  we 
were  always  and  at  all  pieces  armed  and  pro 
vided,  both  against  the  assaults  of  hostility,  and 
the  mines  of  treachery,  it  will  yet  be  but  an 
uncomfortable  life  to*  be  ever  in  alarms ;  though 
we  were  compassed  round  with  fire,  to  defend 
ourselves  from  wild  beasts,  the  lodging  would  be 
unpleasant,  because  we  must  always  be  obliged 
to  watch  that  fire,  and  to  fear  no  less-the  defects 
of  our  guard,  than  the  diligences  of  our  enemy. 
The  sum  of  this  is,  that  a  virtuous  man  is  in: 
danger  to  be  trod  upon  and  destroyed  in  the 
crowd  of  his  contraries,  nay,  which  is  worse,  to  be- 
changed  and  corrupted  by  them ;  and  that  it  is- 
impossible  to  escape  both  these  inconveniences- 
without  so  much  caution,  as  will  take 'away  the 
whole  quiet,  that  is,  the  happiness  of  his  life. 

Ye  see,  then,  what  he  may  lose ;  but,.  I  pray, 
what  can  he  get  there  ? 

"Quid  Horn®  faciam?  Mentiri  nescio." 
What  should  a  man  of  truth  and  honesty  do  at 
Rome?  He  can  neither  understand  nor  speak 
the  language  of  the  place ;  a  naked  man  may 
swim  in  the  sea,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  catch 
fish  there ;  they  are  likelier  to  devour  him,  than 
he  them,  if  he  bring  no  nets,  and  use  no  deceits. 
I  think,  therefore,  it  was  wise  and  friendly 
advice,  which  Martial  gave  to  Fabian,  when  he 
met  him  newly  arrived  at  Rome  : 

Honest  and  poor,  faithful  in  word  and  thought ; 
What  has  thee,  Fabian,  to  the  city  brought  ? 
Thou  neither  the  buflfooB^nor  bawd  canst  play, 
Nor  with  false  whispers  th'  innocent  betray  ; 
Nor  corrupt  wives,  nor  from  rich  beldams  gete 
A  living  by  thy  industry  and  sweat ; 
Nor  with  vain  promises  and  projects  cheat, 
Nor  bribe  or  flatter  any  of  the  great. 
But  you're  a  man  of  learning,. prudent,  just ; 
A  man  of  courage,  firm,  and  fit  for  trust. 
Why  you  may  stay,  and  live  unenvied  here  ; 
Butt(faith)  go  back,  and  keep  you  where  you  were. 

Nay, -if  nothing  of  all  this  were  in  the  case, 
yet  the  very  sight  of  uncleanness  is  loathsome  to 
the  cleanly;  the  sight  of  folly  and  impiety, 
vexatious  to  the  wise  and  pious. 

Lucretius,  by  his  favour,  though 'a:  good  poetr,. 
was  but  an  ill-natured  maar  when  he  said\.  it 
was  delightful  to  see  other  men  in  a  great  storm : 
and  no  less  ill-natured  should  I  think  Demo- 
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critus,  who  laughed  at  all  the  world,  but  that 
he  retired  himself  so  much  out  of  it,  that  we 
may  perceive  he  took  no  great  pleasure  in  that 
kind  of  mirth.  I  have  been  drawn  twice  or 
thrice  by  company  to  go  to  Bedlam,  and  have 
Been  others  very  much  delighted  with  the  fantas 
tical  extravagancy  of  so  many  various  madnesses, 
which  upon  me  wrought  so  contrary  an  effect, 
that  I  always  returned,  not  only  melancholy,  but 
even  sick  with  the  sight.  My  compassion  there 
was  perhaps  too  tender,  for  I  meet  a  thousand 
madmen  abroad,  without  any  perturbation ; 
though,  to  weigh  the  matter  justly,  the  total 
loss  of  reason  is  less  deplorable  than  the  total 
depravation  of  it.  An  exact  judge  of  human 
blessings,  of  riches,  honours,  beauty,  even  of  wit 
itself,  should  pity  the  abuse  of  them,  more  than 
the  want. 

Briefly,  though  a  wise  man  could  pass  never 
so  securely  through  the  great  roads  of  human 
life,  yet  he  will  meet  perpetually  with  so  many 
objects  and  occasions  of  compassion,  grief,  shame, 
anger,  hatred,  indignation,  and  all  passions  but 
envy  (for  he  will  find  nothing  to  deserve  that), 
that  he  had  better  strike  into  some  private  path  ; 
nay,  go  so  far,  if  he  could,  out  of  the  common 
way,  "ut  nee  facta  audiat  Pelopidarum ; "  that 
he  might  not  so  much  as  hear  of  the  actions  of 
the  sons  of  Adam.  But  whither  shall  we  fly 
then  ?  into  the  deserts  like  the  ancient  hermits  ? 

"  Qua  terra  patet,  fera  regnat  Erinnys, 
In  f acinus  jurasse  putes." 

One  would  think  that  all  mankind  had  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  do  all  the  wickedness 
they  can ;  that  they  had  all  (as  the  Scripture 
speaks)  "  sold  themselves  to  sin  : "  the  difference 
only  is,  that  some  are  a  little  more  crafty  (and 
but  a  little,  God  knows),  in  making  of  the  bar 
gain.  I  thought,  when  I  went  first  to  dwell  in 
the  country,  that,  without  doubt,  I  should  have 
met  there  with  the  simplicity  of  the  old  poetical 
golden  age  ;  I  thought  to  have  found  no  inhabi 
tants  there,  but  such  as  the  shepherds  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  in  Arcadia,  or  of  Monsieur  d'Urfe 
upon  the  banks  of  Lignon :  and  began  to  con 
sider  with  myself,  which  way  I  might  recommend 
no  less  to  posterity  the  happiness  and  innocence 
of  the  men  of  Chertsea :  but,  to  confess  the 
truth,  I  perceived  quickly,  by  infallible  demon 
strations,  that  I  was  still  in  Old  England,  and 
not  in  Arcadia,  or  La  Forrest ;  that,  if  I  could 
not  content  myself  with  anything  less  than  exact 
fidelity  in  human  conversation,  I  had  almost  as 
good  go  back  and  seek  for  it  in  the  Court,  or  the 
Exchange,  or  Westminster  Hall.  I  ask  again 
then,  whither  shall  we  fly,  or  what  shall  we  do  ? 
The  world  may  so  come  in  a  man's  way,  that  he 
cannot  choose  but  salute  it ;  he  must  take  heed, 
though,  not  to  go  a  whoring  after  it.  If,  by  any 
lawful  vocation,  or  juat  necessity,  men  happen  to 
be  married  to  it,  I  can  only  give  them  St  Paul's 
advice;  <c Brethren,  the  time  is  short;  it  re 


mains,  that  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though 
they  had  none.  But  I  would  that  all  men  were 
even  as  myself."  * 

In  all  cases,  they  must  be  sure  that  they  do 
mundum  ducere,  and  not  mundo  nubere.  They 
must  retain  the  superiority  and  headship  over 
it ;  happy  are  they  who  can  get  out  of  the  sight 
of  this  deceitful  beauty,  that  they  may  not  be 
led  so  much  as  into  temptation ;  who  have  not 
only  quitted  the  metropolis,  but  can  abstain 
from  ever  seeing  the  next  market  town  of  their 
country, 

THE  SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE,  AND  UNCER 
TAINTY  OF  RICHES. 

If  you  should  see  a  man,  who  were  to  cross 
from  Dover  to  Calais,  run  about  very  busy  and 
solicitous,  and  trouble  himself  many  weeks  be 
fore  in  making  provisions  for  his  voyage,  would 
you  commend  him  for  a  cautious  and  discreet 
person,  or  laugh  at  him  for  a  timorous  and  im 
pertinent  coxcomb?  A  man,  who  is  excessive 
in  his  pains  and  diligence,  and  who  consumes 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  furnishing  the 
remainder  with  all  conveniences  and  even  super 
fluities,  is  to  angels  and  wise  men  no  less  ridicu 
lous  ;  he  does  as  little  consider  the  shortness  of 
his  passage,  that  he  might  proportion  his  cares 
accordingly.  It  is,  alas,  so  narrow  a  strait  be 
twixt  the  womb  and  the  grave,  that  it  might  be 
called  the  Pas  de  Vie,  as  well  as  that  the  Pas  de 
Calais. 

We  are  all  tyrjpepu  (as  Pindar  calls  us), 
creatures  of  a  day,  and  therefore  our  Saviour 
bounds  our  desires  to  that  little  space ;  as  if  it 
were  very  probable  that  every  day  shall  be  our 
last,  we  are  taught  to  demand  even  bread  for  no 
longer  a  time.  The  sun  ought  not  to  set  upon 
our  covetousness,  no  more  than  upon  our  anger ; 
but,  as  to  God  Almighty  a  thousand  years  are 
as  one  day,  so,  in  direct  opposition,  one  day  to 
the  covetous  man  is  as  a  thousand  years ;  "tarn 
brevi  fortis  jaculatur  aevo  multa,"  so  far  he 
shoots  beyond  his  butt :  one  would  think,  he 
were  of  the  opinion  of  the  millenaries,  and  hoped 
for  so  long  a  reign  upon  earth.  The  patriarchs 
before  the  flood,  who  enjoyed  almost  such  a  life, 
made,  we  are  sure,  less  stores  for  the  maintain 
ing  of  it ;  they,  who  lived  nine  hundred  years, 
scarcely  provided  for  a  few  days  ;  we,  who  live 
but  a  few  days,  provide  at  least  for  nine  hundred 
years.  What  a  strange  alteration  is  this  of 
human  life  and  manners  !  and  yet  we  see  an 
imitation  of  it  in  every  man's  particular  experi 
ence  ;  for  we  begin  not  the  cares  of  life  till  it  be  ' 
half  spent,  and  still  increase  them,  as  that  de 
creases. 

What  is  there  among  the  actions  of  beasts  so 
illogical  and  repugnant  to  reason  ?  When  they 
do  anything  which  seems  to  proceed  from  that 


1  Cor.  vii.  29. 
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which  we  call  reason,  we  disdain  to  allow  them 
that  perfection,  and  attribute  it  only  to  a  natural 
instinct :  and  are  not  we  fools  too  by  the  same  kind 
of  instinct  ?  If  we  could  but  learn  to  number  our 
days  (as  we  are  taught  to  pray  that  we  might), 
we  should  adjust  much  better  our  other  accounts ; 
but,  whilst  we  never  consider  an  end  of  them, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  our  cares  for  them  be  without 
end,  too.  Horace  advises  very  wisely,  and  in 
excellent  good  words : 

"Spatiobrevi 
Spem  longam  reseces," 

from  a  short  life  cut  off  all  hopes  that  grow  too 
long.  They  must  be  pruned  away,  like  suckers, 
that  choke  the  mother  plant,  and  hinder  it  from 
bearing  fruit.  And  in  another  place,  to  the  same 


"Vitae  summa  bievis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam ;" 

which  Seneca  does  not  mend  when  he  says, 
"Oh!  quanta  dementia  est  spes  longas  incho- 
antium  ! "  but  he  givoe  an  example  there  of  an 
acquaintance  of  his,  named  Senecio,  who,  from 
a  very  mean  beginning,  by  great  industry  in 
turning  about  of  money  through  all  ways  of  gain, 
had  attained  to  extraordinary  riches,  but  died 
on  a  sudden  after  having  supped  merrily,  "In 
ipso  actu  bene  cedentium  rerum,  in  ipso  procur- 
rentis  fortunae  impetu,"  in  the  full  course  of  his 
good  fortune,  when  she  had  a  high  tide,  and  a 
stiff  gale,  and  all  her  sails  on ;  upon  which  occa 
sion  he  cries  out  of  Virgil : 

"Infere  nunc,  Melibtee,  pyros;  pone  ordine  vites!" 

Go,  Melibseus,  now, 

Go  graft*  thy  orchards,  and  thy  vineyards  plant ; 
Behold  the  fruit ! 

For  this  Senecio  I  have  no  compassion,  because 
he  was  taken,  as  we  say,  in  ipso  facto,  still 
labouring  in  the  work  of  avarice ;  but  the  poor 
rich  man  in  St  Luke  (whose  case  was  not  like 
this)  I  could  pity,  methinks,  if  the  Scripture 
would  permit  me ;  for  he  seems  to  have  been 
satisfied  at  last,  he  confesses  he  had  enough  for 
many  years,  he  bids  his  soul  take  its  ease ;  and 
yet,  for  all  that,  God  says  to  him,  "  Thou  fool, 
this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee ; 
and  the  things  thou  hast  laid  up,  who  shall  they 
belong  to?"*  Where  shall  we  find  the  causes 
of  this  bitter  reproach  and  terrible  judgment? 
We  may  find,  I  think,  two  ;  and  God,  perhaps, 
saw  more.  First,  that  he  did  not  intend  true 
rest  to  his  soul,  but  only  to  change  the  employ 
ments  of  it  from  avarice  to  luxury ;  his  design 
is,  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  be  merry. 
Secondly,  that  he  went  on  too  long  before  he 
thought  of  resting  ;  the  fulness  of  his  old  barns 
had  not  sufficed  him,  he  would  stay  till  he  was 
forced  to  build  new  ones ;  and  God  meted  out  to 
him  in  the  same  measure ;  since  he  would  have 


*  Luke  xii.  20. 


more  riches  than  his  life  could  contain,  God 
destroyed  his  life,  and  gave  the  fruits  of  it  to 
another. 

Thus  God  takes  away  sometimes  the  man  from 
his  riches,  and  no  less  frequently  riches  from  the 
man :  what  hope  can  there  be  of  such  a  marriage, 
where  both  parties  are  so  fickle  and  uncertain  ? 
by  what  bonds  can  such  a  couple  be  kept  long 
together  ? 

OF  MYSELF. 

It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write 
of  himself;*  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any 
thing  of  disparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears  to 
hear  anything  of  praise  from  him.  There  is  no 
danger  from  me  in  offending  him  in  this  kind ; 
neither  my  mind,  nor  my  body,  nor  my  fortune 
allow  me  any  materials  for  that  vanity.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  own  contentment,  that  they 
have  preserved  me  from  being  scandalous,  or 
remarkable  on  the  defective  side.  But,  besides 
that,  I  shall  here  speak  of  myself,  only  in  rela 
tion  to  the  subject  of  these  precedent  discourses, 
and  shall  be  likelier  thereby  to  fall  into  the  con 
tempt,  than  rise  up  to  the  estimation,  of  most 
people. 

As  far  as  my  memory  can  return  back  into  my 
past  life,  before  I  knew,  or  was  capable  of  guess 
ing,  what  the  world,  or  the  glories  or  business  of 
it,  were,  the  natural  affections  of  my  soul  gave 
me  a  secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them,  as  some 
plants  are  said  to  turn  away  from  others,  by  an 
antipathy  imperceptible  to  themselves,  and  in 
scrutable  to  man's  understanding.  Even  when 
I  was  a  very  young  boy  at  school,  instead  of 
running  about  on  holidays  and  playing  with  my 
fellows,  I  was  wont  to  steal  from  them,  and 
walk  into  the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book, 
or  with  some  one  companion,  if  I  could  find  any 
of  the  same  temper.  I  was  then,  too,  so  much 
an  enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  my  masters 
could  never  prevail  on  me,  by  any  persuasions 
or  encouragements,  to  learn  without  book  the 
common  rules  of  grammar;  in  which  they  dis 
pensed  with  me  alone,  because  they  found  I 
made  a  shift  to  do  the  usual  exercise  out  of  my 
own  reading  and  observation.  That  I  was  then 
of  the  same  mind  as  I  am  now  (which,  I  confess, 
I  wonder  at  myself)  may  appear  by  the  latter 
end  of  an  ode,  which  I  made  when  I  was  but 
thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was  then  printed 
with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning  of  it  is 
boyish ;  but  of  this  part,  which  I  here  set  down 
(if  a  very  little  were  corrected),  I  should  hardly 
now  be  much  ashamed. 


*  "This  is  commonly  said,  but  against  all  experience. 
A  man  of  worth  and  name  is  never  so  sure  to  please, 
as  when  he  writes  of  himself  with  good  faith,  and 
without  affectation.  Hence  our  delight  in  those  parts 
of  Horace's,  Boileau's,  and  Pope's  works,  in  which 
those  eminent  writers  paint  themselves  ;  and  hence  the 
supreme  charm  of  Cowley's  Essays,  more  especially  of 
this  essay." — Bishop  Hurd. 
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This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honour  I  would  have, 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
The  unknown  are  better,  than  ill  known  : 

Rumour  can  ope  the  grave. 

Acquaintance  I  would  have,  but  when  't  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 

10. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light, 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  death,  the  night. 

My  house  a  cottage  more 
Than  palace ;  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 

With  nature's  hand,  not  art's ;  and  pleasures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

11. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space  ; 
For  he,  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight, 
These  unbought  sports,  this  happy  state, 
1  would  not  fear,  nor  wish,  my  fate  ; 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display, 
Or,  in  clouds  hide  them  ;  I  have  lived,  to-day. 

You  may  see  by  it,  I  was  even  then  acquainted 
with  the  poets  (for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out 
of  Horace);  and  perhaps  it  was  the  immature 
arid  immoderate  love  of  them,  which  stamped 
first,  or  rather  engraved,  these  characters  in  me : 
they  were  like  letters  cut  into  the  bark  of  a 
young  tree,  which  with  the  tree  still  grow  pro- 
portionably.  But,  how  this  love  came  to  be 
produced  in  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  question :  I 
believe,  I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance 
that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of 
verse,  as  have  never  since  left  ringing  there :  for 
I  remember,  when  I  began  to  read,  and  to  take 
some  pleasure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my 
mother's  parlour  (I  know  not  by  what  accident, 
for  she  herself  never  in  her  life  read  any  book 
but  of  devotion),  but  there  was  wont  to  lie  Spen 
ser's  works :  this  I  happened  to  fall  upon,  and 
was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the 
knights  and  giants,  and  monsters,  and  brave 
houses,  which  I  found  everywhere  there  (though 
my  understanding  had  little  to  do  with  all  this) ; 
and,  by  degrees,  with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme 
and  dance  of  the  numbers :  so  that,  I  think,  I 
had  read  him  all  over  before  I  was.  twelve  years 
old,  and  was  thus  made  a  poet  as  immediately  as 
a  child  is  made  a  eunuch. 

With  these  aifections  of  mind,  and  my  heart 
wholly  set  upon  letters,  I  went  to  the  university ; 
but  was  soon  torn  from  thence  by  that  violent 
public  storm,  which  would  suffer  nothing  to 
stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every  plant, 
even  from  the  princely  cedars  to  me  the  hyssop. 
Yet,  I  had  as  good  fortune  as  could  have  befallen 
me  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it  into 
the  family  of  one  of  the  best  persons,  and  into 
the  court  of  one  of  the  best  princesses,  of  the 
world.  Now,  though  I  was  here  engaged  in 


ways  most  contrary  to  the  original  design  of  my 
life,  that  is,  into  much  company,  and  no  small 
business,  and  into  a  daily  sight  of  greatness, 
both  militant  and  triumphant  (for  that  was  the 
state  then  of  the  English  and  French  courts); 
yet  all  this  was  so  far  from  altering  my  opinion, 
that  it  only  added  the  confirmation  of  reason  to 
that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclination. 
I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life, 
the  nearer  I  came  to  it ;  and  that  beauty,  which 
I  did  not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for  aught  I 
knew,  it  was  real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch  or 
entice  me,  when  I  saw  that  it  was  adulterate. 
I  met  with  several  great  persons,  whom  I  liked 
very  well ;  but  could  not  perceive  that  any  part 
of  their  greatness  was  to  be  liked  or  desired,  no 
more  than  I  would  be  glad  or  content  to  be  in  a 
storm,  though  I  saw  many  ships  which  rode 
safely  and  bravely  in  it:  a  storm  would  not 
agree  with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my 
courage.  Though  I  was  in  a  crowd  of  as  good 
company  as  could  be  found  anywhere,  though  I 
was  in  business  of  great  and  honourable  trust, 
though  I  ate  at  the  best  table,  and  enjoyed  the 
best  conveniences  for  present  subsistence  that 
ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my  condition  in 
banishment  and  public  distresses;  yet  I  could 
not  abstain  from  renewing  my  old  schoolboy's 
wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  effect : 

Well  then  ;  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  etc. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other 
advantage  from  his  Majesty's  happy  Restoration, 
but  the  getting  into  some  moderately  convenient 
retreat  in  the  country ;  which  I  thought,  in  that 
case,  I  might  easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as 
some  others,  who  with  no  greater  probabilities 
or  pretences,  have  arrived  to  extraordinary  for 
tune  :  but  I  had  before  written  a  shrewd  prophecy 
against  myself ;  and  I  think  Apollo  inspired  me 
in  the  truth,  though  not  in  the  elegance,  of  it : 

"  Thou  neither  great  at  court,  nor  in  the  war, 

Nor  at  th'  exchange  shalt  be,  nor  at  the  wrangling  bar. 

Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praise, 

Which  neglected  verse  does  raise." 
She  spake  ;  and  all  my  years  to  come 

Took  their  unlucky  doom. 
Their  several  ways  of  life  let  others  choose, 

Their  several  pleasures  let  them  use  ; 
But  I  was  born  for  Love,  and  for  a  Muse. 

4. 

With  Fate  what  boots  it  to  contend? 
Such  I  began,  such  am,  and  so  must  end. 

The  star  that  did  my  being  frame, 

Was  but  a  lambent  flame, 

And  some  small  light  it  did  dispense. 

But  neither  heat  nor  influence. 
No  matter,  Cowley ;  let  proud  Fortune  see, 
That  thou  canst  her  despise  no  less  than  she  does  thee 

Let  all  her  gifts  the  portion  be 

Of  folly,  lust,  and  flattery, 

Fraud,  extortion,  calumny, 

Murder,  infidelity, 

Rebellion  and  hypocrisy. 
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Do  thou  nor  grieve  nor  blush  to  be, 
As  all  th1  inspired  tuneful  men, 

And  all  thy  great  forefathers  were,  from  Homer  down 
to  Ben.* 

However,  by  the  failing  of  the  forces  which  I 
had  expected,  I  did  not  quit  the  design  which  I 
had  resolved  on;  I  cast  myself  into  it  a  corps 
perdu,  without  making  capitulations,  or  taking 
counsel  of  fortune.  But  God  laughs  at  a  man 
who  says  to  his  soul,  *'  Take  thy  ease :"  I  met 
presently  not  only  with  many  little  encumbrances 
and  impediments,  but  with  so  much  sickness  (a 
new  misfortune  to  me)  as  would  have  spoiled  the 
happiness  of  an  emperor  as  well  as  mine :  yet  I 
do  neither  repent,  nor  alter  my  course.  "  Non 
ego  perfidum  dixi  sacramentum ; "  nothing  shall 
separate  me  from  a  mistress,  which  I  have  loved 
so  long,  and  hare  now  at  last  married ;  though 
she  neither  has  brought  me  a  rich  portion,  nor 
lived  yet  so  quietly  with  me  as  I  hoped  from 
her: 

"  Nee  vos,  dulcissima  mundi 

Nomina,  vos  Musae,  Libertas,  Otia,  Libri, 

Hortique  Sylvseque,  anima  remanente,  relinquam." 
Nor  by  me  e'er  shall  you, 

You,  of  all  names  the  sweetest,  and  the  best, 

You,  Muses,  books,  and  liberty,  and  rest ; 

You,  gardens,  fields,  and  woods,  forsaken  be, 

As  long  as  life  itself  forsakes  not  me. 


A  CRISIS,  f 

I  have  often  observed  (with  all  submission  and 
resignation  of  spirit  to  the  inscrutable  mysteries 
of  Eternal  Providence)  that,  when  the  fulness 
and  maturity  of  time  is  come,  that  produces  the 
great  confusions  and  changes  in  the  world,  it 
usually  pleases  God  to  make  it  appear,  by  the 
manner  of  them,  that  they  are  not  the  effects  of 
human  force  or  policy,  but  of  the  Divine  justice 
and  predestination ;  and,  though  we  see  a  man, 
like  that  which  we  call  Jack  of  the  clock-house, 
striking,  as  it  were,  the  hour  of  that  fulness  of 
time,  yet  our  reason  must  needs  be  convinced, 
that  his  hand  is  moved  by  some  secret,  and,  to 
us  who  stand  without,  invisible  direction.  And 
the  stream  of  the  current  is  then  so  violent  that 
the  strongest  men  in  the  world  cannot  draw  up 
against  it ;  and  none  are  so  weak  but  they  may 
sail  down  with  it.  These  are  the  spring-tides  of 
public  affairs  which  we  see  often  happen,  but 
seek  in  vain  to  discover  any  certain  causes : 

' '  Omnia  fluminis  J 
Eitu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  alveo 


*  Pindaric  Odes  :  Destiny. 

t  From  "  A  Discourse,  by  way  of  Vision,  concern 
ing  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  generally 
thought  to  be  Cowley's  most  successful  effort  in  prose. 

t  Cowley  inserts  "  omnia"  for  the  "ccetera"  of 
Horace. 


Cum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum 

In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos, 
Stirpesque  raptas,  &  pecus,  &  domos 
Volventis  una,  non  sine  montium 
Clamore,  vicinaeque  sylvse ; 

Cum  fera  diluvies  quietos 
Irritat  amnes."  —Hor.  3,  Carm.  xxix. 

And  one  man  then,  by  maliciously  opening  all 
the  sluices  that  he  can  come  at,  can  never  be  the 
sole  author  of  all  this  (though  he  may  be  as 
guilty  as  if  really  he  were,  by  intending  and 
imagining  to  be  so) ;  but  it  is  God  that  breaks 
up  the  flood-gates  of  so  general  a  deluge,  and  all 
the  art  then,  and  industry  of  mankind,  is  not 
sufficient  to  raise  up  dykes  and  ramparts  against 
it.     In  such  a  time,  it  was,  as  this,  that  not  all 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Roman  senate,  nor 
the  wit  and  eloquence  of  Cicero,  nor  the  courage 
and  virtue  of  Brutus,  was  able  to  defend  their 
country,   or  themselves,   against  the  inexperi 
enced  rashness  of  a  beardless  boy,  and  the  loose 
rage  of  a  voluptuous  madman.*    The  valour  and 
prudent  counsels,  on  the  one  side,  are  made 
fruitless,  and  the  errors  and  cowardice,  on  the 
other,  harmless  by  unexpected  accidents.    The 
one  general  saves  his  life,  and  gains  the  whole 
world,  by  a  very  dream;  and  the  other  loses 
both  at  once  by  a  little  mistake  of  the  shortness 
of  his  sight.     And  though  this  be  not  always  so, 
for  we  see  that,  in  the  translation  of  the  great 
monarchies  from  one  to  another,  it  pleased  God 
to  make  choice  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
nature,   as  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Scipio,  and  his 
contemporaries,  for  His  chief  instruments  and 
actors,  in  so  admirable  a  work  (the  end  of  this 
being  not  only  to  destroy  or  punish  one  nation, 
which  may  be  done  by  the  worst  of  mankind, 
but  to  exalt  and  bless  another,  which  is  only  to 
be  effected  by  great  and  virtuous  persons) ;  yet, 
when  God  only  intends  the  temporary  chastise 
ment  of  a  people,  He  does  not  raise  up  His  ser 
vant  Cyrus  (as  He  himself  is  pleased  to  call  him), 
or  an  Alexander  (who  had  as  many  virtues  to  do 
good  as  vices  to  do  harm);  but  He  makes  the 
Masaniellos,  and  the  Johns  of  Leyden,  the  in 
struments  of  His  vengeance,  that  the  power  of 
the  Almighty  might  be  more  evident  by  the 
weakness  of  the  means  which  He  chooses  to  de 
monstrate  it.    He  did  not  assemble  the  serpents, 
and  the  monsters  of  Afric,  to  correct  the  pride 
of  the  Egyptians;  but  called  for  His  armies  of 
locusts  out  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  formed  new  ones 
of  vermin  out  of  the  very  dust;  and,  because 
you  see  a  whole  country  destroyed  by  these,  will 
you  argue  from  thence  they  must  needs  have 
had  both  the  craft  of  foxes,  and  the  courage  of 
lions  ? 


*  Qetaviua  and  Antony, 
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(From  "Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.") 


LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 
I  DENT  not  but  that  it  is  of  greatest  concernment 
in  the  Church  and  Commonwealth  to  have  a 
vigilant  eye  how  books  demean  themselves  as 
well  as  men ;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  imprison, 
and  do  sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactors : 
for  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do 
contain  a  potency  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active 
as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay, 
they  do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy 
and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred 
them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigor 
ously  productive,  as  those  fabulous  dragon's 
teeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance 
to  spring  up  armed  men.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  unless  waryness  be  used,  as  good  almost 
kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book.  Who  kills  a  man 
kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's  image ;  but  he 
who  destroys  a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself, 
kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye. 
Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth ;  but  a 
good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to 
a  life  beyond  life.  It  is  true,  no  age  can  restore 
a  life  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great  loss; 
and  revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the  loss 
of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of  which  whole 
nations  fare  the  worse.  We  should  be  wary, 
therefore,  what  persecution  we  raise  against  the 

*  Professor  Masson  has  well  said,  that  "Milton's 
'Areopagitica'  is  certainly  that  one  of  his  writings 
which  answers  best  continuously  to  our  modern  idea  of 
an  Estay"  Though  given  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a 
speech,  it  may  well  yield  material  which,  in  richness 
and  rounded  completeness,  may  take  a  lofty  place 
beside  the  efforts  of  our  greatest  writers  in  this  direction. 
Macaulay's  characterisation  of  Milton's  prose  writings 
is  well  known.  "They  abound  with  passages,  com 
pared  with  which  the  finest  declamations  of  Burke  sink 
into  insignificance.  They  are  a  perfect  field  of  cloth  of 
gold.  The  style  is  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery. 
Not  even  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost ' 
has  he  ever  risen  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  his  con 
troversial  works  in  which  his  feelings,  excited  by  con 
flict,  find  a  vent  in  bursts  of  devotional  and  lyric 
rapture.  It  is,  to  borrow  his  own  majestic  language, 
'a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  sym 
phonies.'"  In  spite  of  this  high  commendation, 
William  Minto,  in  his  "Manual  of  English  Prose 
Literature,"  with  his  usual  caution  and  judgment, 
says :  "  Much  that  he  wrote  is  for  the  student  of  com 
position  unprofitable  reading ;  the  finer  passages  are 
useful  mainly  to  the  student  of  elaborate  poetical 
prose,  and  he  should  not  resort  to  them  till  he  is 
master  of  the  best  that  has  been  done  in  that  depart 
ment  within  the  present  century." 


living  labours  of  public  men,  how  we  spill  that 
seasoned  life  of  man  preserved  and  stored  up 
in  books ;  since  we  see  a  kind  of  homicide  may 
be  thus  committed,  sometimes  a  .martyrdom, 
and  if  it  extend  to  the  whole  impression,  a  kind 
of  massacre,  whereof  the  execution  ends  not  in 
the  slaying  of  an  elemental  life,  but  strikes  at  that 
ethereal  and  fifth  essence,  the  breath  of  reason  it 
self  slays  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life.  .  .  . 
Wholesome  meats  to  a  vitiated  stomach  differ 
little  or  nothing  from  unwholesome;  and  best 
books  to  a  naughty  mind  are  not  unappliable  to 
occasions  of  evil.  Bad  meats  will  scarce  breed 
good  nourishment  in  the  healthiest  concoction ; 
but  herein  the  difference  is  of  bad  books,  that  they 
to  a  discreet  and  judicious  reader  serve,  in  many 
respects,  to  discover,  to  confute,  to  forewarn,  and 
to  illustrate.  .  .  .  Good  and  evil,  we  know, 
in  the  field  of  this  world  grow  up  together  almost 
inseparably;  and  the  knowledge  of  good  is  so 
involved  and  interwoven  with  the  knowledge  of 
evil,  and  in  so  many  cunning  resemblances  hardly 
to  be  discerned,  that  those  confused  seeds  which 
were  imposed  on  Psyche  as  an  incessant  labour 
to  cull  out,  and  sort  asunder,  were  not  more 
intermixed.  It  was  from  out  the  rind  of  one 
apple  tasted  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  as  two  twins  cleaving  together  leaped  forth 
into  the  world.  And  perhaps  this  is  that  doom 
which  Adam  fell  into  of  knowing  good  and  evil, 
that  is  to  say,  of  knowing  good  by  evil.  As, 
therefore,  the  state  of  man  now  is ;  what  wisdom 
can  there  be  to  choose,  what  continence  to  for 
bear,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil  ?  He  that 
can  apprehend  and  consider  vice  with  all  her 
baits  and  seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain, 
and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet  prefer  that  which  is 
truly  better,  he  is  the  true  warfaring  Christian. 
I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue, 
unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies 
out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the 
race,  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run 
for,  not  without  dust  and  heat.  Assuredly  we 
bring  not  innocence  into  the  world,  we  bring 
impurity  much  rather :  that  which  purifies  us  is 
trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary.  That 
virtue,  therefore,  which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the 
contemplation  of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost 
that  vice  promises  to  her  followers,  and  rejects 
it,  is  but  a  blank  virtue,  not  a  pure ;  her  white 
ness  is  but  an  excremental  whiteness ;  which  was 
the  reason  why  our  sage  and  serious  poet  Spencer, 
whom  I  dare  be  known  to  think  a  better  teacher 
than  Scotus  or  Aquinas,  describing  true  temper 
ance  under  the  person  of  Guion,  brings  him  in 
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with  his  palmer  through  the  cave  of  Mammon, 
and  the  bower  of  earthly  bliss  that  he  might  see 
and  know,  and  yet  abstain.  Since,  therefore, 
the  knowledge  and  survey  of  vice  is  in  this 
world  so  necessary  to  the  constituting  of  human 
virtue,  and  the  scanning  of  error  to  the  confirma 
tion  of  truth,  how  can  we  more  safely,  and  with 
less  danger,  scout  into  the  regions  of  sin  and 
falsity  than  by  reading  all  manner  of  tractates, 
and  hearing  all  manner  of  reason  ?  And  this  is 
the  benefit  which  may  be  had  of  books  promis 
cuously  read.  ...  If  every  action  which  is 
good  or  evil  in  man  at  ripe  years  were  to  be  under 
pittance,  and  prescription,  and  compulsion,  what 
were  virtue  but  a  name,  what  praise  could  be  then 
due  to  well-doing,  what  gramercy  to  be  sober, 
just,  or  continent  ?  many  there  be  that  complain 
of  Divine  Providence  for  suffering  Adam  to  trans 
gress,  foolish  tongues !  when  God  gave  him  reason, 
He  gave  him  freedom  to  choose,  for  reason  is 
but  choosing;  he  had  been  else  a  mere  artificial 
Adam,  such  an  Adam  as  he  is  in  the  motions. 
We  ourselves  esteem  not  of  that  obedience,  or 
love,  or  gift,  which  is  of  force:  God  therefore 
left  him  free,  set  before  him  a  provoking  object, 
ever  almost  in  his  eyes ;  herein  consisted  his 
merit,  herein  the  right  of  his  reward,  the  praise 
of  his  abstinence.  Wherefore  did  He  create 
passions  within  us,  pleasures  round  about  us, 
but  that  these  rightly  tempered  are  the  very 
ingredients  of  virtue  ?  They  are  not  skilful  con- 
siderers  of  human  things,  who  imagine  to  remove 
sin  by  removing  the  matter  of  sin ;  for,  besides 
that  it  is  a  huge  heap  increasing  under  the  very 
act  of  diminishing,  though  some  part  of  it  may, 
for  a  time,  be  withdrawn  from  some  persons,  it 
cannot  from  all,  in  such  a  universal  thing  as 
books  are;  and  when  this  is  done,  yet  the  sin 
remains  entire.  Though  ye  take  from  a  covetous 
man  all  his  treasure,  he  has  yet  one  jewel  left, 
ye  cannot  bereave  him  of  his  covetousness. 
Banish  all  objects  of  lust,  shut  up  all  youth  into 
the  severest  discipline  that  can  be  exercised  in 
any  hermitage,  ye  cannot  make  them  chaste, 
that  came  not  thither  so;  such  great  care  and 
wisdom  is  required  to  the  right  managing  of 
this  point.  Suppose  we  could  expel  sin  by  this 
means,  look  how  much  we  thus  expel  of  sin, 
so  much  we  expel  of  virtue:  for  the  matter  of 
them  both  is  the  same;  remove  that,  and  ye 
remove  them  both  alike.  This  justifies  the  high 
providence  of  God,  who  though  He  command  us 
temperance,  justice,  continence,  yet  pours  out 
before  us  even  to  a  profuseness  all  desirable 
things,  and  gives  us  minds  that  can  wander 
beyond  all  limit  and  satiety.  Why  should  we 
then  affect  a  rigour  contrary  to  the  manner  of 
God  and  of  nature,  by  abridging  or  scanting 
those  means,  which  books  freely  permitted  are, 
both  to  the  trial  of  virtue  and  the  exercise  of 
truth?  .  .  . 

I  lastly  proceed  from  the  no  good  it  can  do, 
to  the  manifest  hurt  it  causes,  in  being  first  the 


greatest  discouragement  and  affront  that  can  be 
offered  to  learning  and  to  learned  men.  It  was 
the  complaint  and  lamentation  of  prelates,  upon 
every  least  breath  of  a  motion  to  remove  plurali 
ties,  and  distribute  more  equally  Church  reven 
ues,  that  then  all  learning  would  be  for  ever 
dashed  and  discouraged.  But  as  for  that  opin 
ion,  I  never  found  cause  to  think  that  the  tenth 
part  of  learning  stood  or  fell  with  the  clergy : 
nor  could  I  ever  but  hold  it  for  a  sordid  and 
unworthy  speech  of  any  churchman  who  had  a 
competency  left  him.  If  therefore  ye  be  loath 
to  dishearten  utterly  and  discontent,  not  the 
mercenary  crew  of  false  pretenders  to  learning, 
but  the  free  and  ingenuous  sort  of  such  as  evid 
ently  were  born  to  study,  and  love  learning  for 
itself,  not  for  lucre,  or  any  other  end,  but  the 
service  of  God  and  of  truth,  and  perhaps  that 
lasting  fame  and  perpetuity  of  praise  which  God 
and  good  men  have  consented  shall  be  the  reward 
of  those  whose  published  labours  advance,  the 
good  of  mankind,  then  know,  that  so  far  to  dis 
trust  the  judgment  and  the  honesty  of  one  who 
hath  but  a  common  repute  in  learning,  and  never 
yet  offended,  as  not  to  count  him  fit  to  print  his 
mind  without  a  tutor  and  examiner,  lest  he 
should  drop  a  schism,  or  something  of  corrup 
tion,  is  the  greatest  displeasure  and  indignity  to 
a  free  and  knowing  spirit  that  can  be  put  upon 
him.  What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man  over  it 
is  to  be  a  boy  at  school,  if  we  have  only  scaped 
the  ferule,  to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an  im 
primatur  1  if  serious  and  elaborate  writings,  as 
if  they  were  no  more  than  the  theme  of  a  gram 
mar  lad  under  his  pedagogue,  must  not  be  uttered 
without  the  cursory  eyes  of  a  temporising  and 
extemporising  licenser.  He  who  is  not  trusted 
with  his  own  actions,  his  drift  not  being  known 
to  be  evil,  and  standing  to  the  hazard  of  law  and 
penalty,  has  no  great  argument  to  think  himself 
reputed  in  the  commonwealth  wherein  he  was 
born,  for  other  than  a  fool  or  a  foreigner.  When 
a  man  writes  to  the  world,  he  summons  up  all 
his  reason  and  deliberation  to  assist  him;  he 
searches,  meditates,  is  industrious,  and  likely 
consults  and  confers  with  his  judicious  friends ; 
after  all  which  done  he  takes  himself  to  be  in 
formed  in  what  he  writes,  as  well  as  any  that 
wrote  before  him ;  if  in  this  the  most  consum 
mate  act  of  his  fidelity  and  ripeness,  no  years, 
no  industry,  no  former  proof  of  his  abilities  can 
bring  him  to  that  state  of  maturity,  as  not  to  be 
still  mistrusted  and  suspected,  unless  he  carry 
all  his  considerate  diligence,  all  his  midnight 
watchings,  and  expense  of  Palladian  oil,  to  the 
hasty  view  of  an  unleisured  licenser,  perhaps 
much  his  younger,  perhaps  far  his  inferior  in 
judgment,  perhaps  one  who  never  knew  the 
labour  of  book-writing,  and  if  he  be  not  re 
pulsed,  or  slighted,  must  appear  in  print  like 
a  puny  with  his  guardian,  and  his  censor's  hand 
on  the  back  of  his  title  to  be  his  bail  and  surety, 
that  he  is  no  idiot,  or  seducer,  it  cannot  be  bus 
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a  dishonour  and  derogation  to  the  author,  to  the 
book,  to  the  privilege  and  dignity  of  learning. 
.  .  .  And  how  can  a  man  teaoh  with  author 
ity,  which  is  the  life  of  teaching,  how  can  he  be 
a  doctor  in  his  book  as  he  ought  to  be,  or  else 
had  better  be  silent,  whenas  all  he  teaches,  all 
he  delivers,  is  but  under  the  tuition,  under  the 
correction  of  his  patriarchal  licenser  to  blot  or 
alter  what  precisely  accords  not  with  the  hide 
bound  humour  which  he  calls  his  judgment? 
When  every  acute  reader  upon  the  first  sight  of 
a  pedantic  licence  will  be  ready  with  these  like 
words  to  ding  the  book  a  quoit's  distance  from 
him,  "I  hate  a  pupil  teacher,  I  endure  not  an 
instructor  that  comes  to  me  under  the  wardship 
of  an  overseeing  fist."  .  .  . 

And  lest  some  should  persuade  ye,  Lords  and 
Commons,  that  these  arguments  of  learned  men's 
discouragement  at  this  your  order  are  mere 
flourishes,  and  not  real,  I  could  recount  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  in  other  countries,  where 
this  kind  of  inquisition  tyrannises  ;  when  I  have 
sat  among  their  learned  men,  for  that  honour  I 
had,  and  been  counted  happy  to  be  born  in  such 
a  place  of  philosophic  freedom,  as  they  supposed 
England  was,  while  themselves  did  nothing  but 
bemoan  the  servile  condition  into  which  learning 
amongst  them  was  brought ;  that  this  was  it 
which  had  damped  the  glory  of  Italian  wits  ; 
that  nothing  had  been  there  written  now  these 
many  years  but  flattery  and  fustian.  There  it 
was  that  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo, 
grown  old  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  for 
thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Fran 
ciscan  and  Dominican  licensers  thought.  And 
though  I  knew  that  England  then  was  groaning 
loudest  under  the  prelatical  yoke,  nevertheless, 
I  took  it  as  a  pledge  of  future  happiness,  that 
other  nations  were  so  persuaded  of  her  liberty. 
Yet  was  it  beyond  my  hope  that  those  worthies 
were  then  breathing  in  her  air,  who  should  be  her 
leaders  to  such  a  deliverance,  as  shall  never  be 
forgotten  by  any  revolution  of  time  that  this 
world  hath  to  finish.  .  .  . 

Well  knows  he  who  uses  to  consider  that  our 
faith  and  knowledge  thrives  by  exercise,  as  well 
as  our  limbs  and  complexion.  Truth  is  com 
pared  in  Scripture  to  a  streaming  fountain;  if 
her  waters  flow  not  in  a  perpetual  progression, 
they  sicken  into  a  muddy  pool  of  conformity  and 
tradition.  A  man  may  be  a  heretic  in  the  truth ; 
and  if  he  believe  things  only  because  his  pastor 
says  so,  or  the  Assembly  so  determines,  without 
knowing  other  reason,  though  his  belief  be  true, 
yet  the  very  truth  he  holds,  becomes  his  heresy. 
There  is  not  any  burden  that  some  would  glad- 
lier  post  off  to  another,  than  the  charge  and  care 
of  their  religion.  There  be,  who  knows  not  that 
there  be  of  Protestants  and  professors  who  live 
and  die  in  as  arrant  an  implicit  faith,  as  any  lay 
Papist  of  Loretto.  A  wealthy  man  addicted  to 
his  pleasure  and  to  his  profits,  finds  religion  to 
be  a  traffic  so  entangled,  and  of  so  many  piddling 


accounts,  that  of  all  mysteries  he  cannot  skill  to 
keep  a  stock  going  upon  that  trade.  What 
should  he  do  ?  fain  he  would  have  the  name  to 
be  religious,  fain  he  would  bear  up  with  his 
neighbours  in  that.  What  does  he  therefore,  but 
resolves  to  give  over  toiling,  and  to  find  himself 
out  some  factor,  to  whose  care  and  credit  he 
may  commit  the  whole  managing  of  his  religious 
affairs  ;  some  divine  of  note  and  estimation  that 
must  be.  To  him  he  adheres,  resigns  the  whole 
warehouse  of  his  religion,  with  all  the  locks  and 
keys  into  his  custody ;  and,  indeed,  makes  the 
very  person  of  that  man  his  religion ;  esteems 
his  officiating  with  him  a  sufficient  evidence  and 
commendatory  of  his  own  piety.  So  that  a  man 
may  say  his  religion  is  now  no  more  within  him 
self,  but  is  become  a  dividual  movable,  and 
goes  and  comes  near  him,  according  as  that  good 
man  frequents  the  house.  He  entertains  him, 
gives  him  gifts,  feasts  him,  lodges  him ;  his 
religion  comes  home  at  night,  prays,  is  liberally 
supped,  and  sumptuously  laid  to  sleep,  rises,  is 
saluted,  and  after  the  malmsey,  or  some  well- 
spiced  brewage,  and  better  breakfasted  than  He 
whose  morning  appetite  would  have  gladly  fed 
on  green  figs  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem, 
his  religion  walks  abroad  at  eight,  and  leaves  his 
kind  entertainer  in  the  shop  trading  all  day  with 
out  his  religion.  .  .  . 

Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  consider  what 
nation  it  is  whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are 
the  governors :  a  nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but 
of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit,  acute 
to  invent,  subtle  and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not 
beneath  the  reach  of  any  point  the  highest  that 
human  capacity  can  soar  to.  ...  Methinks 
I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation 
rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and 
shaking  her  .invincible  locks.  Methinks  I  see  her 
as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kind 
ling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day 
beam;  purging  and  unsealing  her  long  abused 
sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance, 
while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking 
birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight, 
liutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  means,  and  in 
their  envious  gabble  would  prognosticate  a  year 
of  sects  and  schisms.  .  .  . 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose 
to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  truth  be  in  the  field, 
we  do  injuriously  by  licensing  and  prohibiting 
to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  false 
hood  grapple;  who  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the 
worse,  in  a  free  and  open  encounter  ?  Her  confut 
ing  is  the  best  and  surest  suppressing.  He  who 
hears  what  praying  there  is  for  light  and  clearer 
knowledge  to  be  sent  down  among  us,  would 
think  of  other  matters  to  be  constituted  beyond 
the  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and  fabrieked 
already  to  our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new  light 
which  we  beg  for  shines  in  upon  us,  there  be 
who  envy  and  oppose,  if  it  came  not  first  in  at 
their  casements.  What  a  collusion  is  this,  whenaa 
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we  are  exhorted  by  the  wise  man  to  use  dili 
gence,  to  seek  for  wisdom  as  for  hidden  treasures 
early  and  late,  that  another  order  shall  enjoin 
us  to  know  nothing  but  by  statute.  When  a 
man  hath  been  labouring  the  hardest  labour  in 
the  deep  mines  of  knowledge,  hath  furnished 
out  his  findings  in  all  their  equipage,  drawn 
forth  his  reasons  as  it  were  a  battle  ranged, 
scattered  and  defeated  all  objections  in  his 
way,  calls  out  his  adversary  into  the  plain,  offers 
him  the  advantage  of  wind  and  sun,  if  he  please ; 
only  that  he  may  try  the  matter  by  dint  of 
argument,  for  his  opponents  then  to  skulk,  to 
lay  ambushments,  to  keep  a  narrow  bridge  of 
licensing  where  the  challenger  should  pass, 


though  it  be  valour  enough  in  soldiership,  is  but 
weakness  and  cowardice  in  the  wars  of  truth. 
For  who  knows  not  that  truth  is  strong  next  to 
the  Almighty ;  she  needs  no  policies,  no  strata 
gems,  no  licensings  to  make  her  victorious,  those 
are  the  shifts  and  the  defences  that  error  uses 
against  her  power :  give  her  but  room,  and  do 
not  bind  her  when  she  sleeps,  for  then  she  speaks 
not  true,  as  the  old  Proteus  did,  who  spake 
oracles  only  when  he  was  caught  and  bound ;  but 
then  rather  she  turns  herself  into  all  shapes, 
except  her  own,  and  perhaps  tunes  her  voice 
according  to  the  time,  as  Micaiah  did  before 
Ahab,  until  she  be  adjured  into  her  own  like 
ness.  • 
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OF  TOLEliATION. 

1  COULD  never  divide  myself  from  any  man 
upon  the  difference  of  an  opinion,  or  be  angry 
with  his  judgment  for  not  agreeing  with  me  in 
that  from  which,  perhaps,  within  a  few  days,  I 
should  dissent  myself.  I  have  no  genius  to  dis 
putes  in  religion:  and  have  often  thought  it 
wisdom  to  decline  them,  especially  upon  a  dis 
advantage,  or  when  the  cause  of  truth  might 
suffer  in  the  weakness  of  my  patronage.  Where 
we  desire  to  be  informed,  it  is  good  to  contest 
with  men,  above  ourselves ;  but,  to  confirm  and 
establish  our  opinions,  it  is  best  to  argue  with 
judgments  below  our  own,  that  the  frequent 
spoils  and  victories  over  their  reasons  may  settle 
in  ourselves  an  esteem  and  confirmed  opinion  of 
our  own.  Every  man  is  not  a  proper  champion 
for  truth,  nor  fit  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  the 
cause  of  verity;  many,  from  the  ignorance  of 


"A  delightful  essayist,  grave,  quaint,  speculative, 
fanciful,  with  a  fascinating  habit  of  talking  about 
things,  yet  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  reader's  mind 
free  to  adopt  its  own  conclusion." — Anonymous. 

The  style  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  described  by  Dr 
Johnson  as  "vigorous,  but  rugged;  it  is  learned,  but 
pedantic ;  it  is  deep,  but  obscure  ;  it  strikes,  but  does 
not  please ;  it  commands,  but  does  not  allure.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  tissue  of  many  languages,  a  mixture  of  hetero 
geneous  words  brought  together  from  distant  regions." 

According  to  Coleridge  he  is  "rich  in  various  know 
ledge,  exuberant  in  conception  and  conceit;  contem 
plative,  imaginative,  often  truly  great  and  magnificent 
in  his  style  and  diction,  though,  doubtless,  too  often 
big,  stiff,  and  hyper-Latinistic.  He  is  a  quiet  and 
sublime  enthusiast,  with  a  strong  tinge  of  the  fantast : 
the  humorist  constantly  mingling  with,  and  flashing 
across,  the  philosopher,  as  the  darting  colours  in  sliot- 
silk  play  upon  the  main  dye." 


I  these  maxims,  and  an  inconsiderate  zeal  unto 
truth,  have  too  rashly  charged  the  troops  of 
error,  and  remain  as  trophies  unto  the  enemies 
of  truth.  A  man  may  be  in  as  just  possession 
of  truth  as  of  a  city,  and  yet  be  forced  to  sur 
render;  it  is  therefore  far  better  to  enjoy  her 
with  peace  than  to  hazard  her  on  a  battle.  If, 
therefore,  there  rise  any  doubts  in  my  way,  I  do 
forget  them,  or  at  least  defer  them,  till  my 
better  settled  judgment  and  more  manly  reason 
be  able  to  resolve  them;  for  I  perceive  every 
man's  own  reason  is  his  best  CEdipus,  and  will, 
upon  a  reasonable  truce,  find  a  way  to  loose 
those  bonds  wherewith  the  subtleties  of  error 
have  enchained  our  more  flexible  and  tender 
judgments.  In  philosophy,  where  truth  seems 
double-faced,  there  is  no  man  more  paradoxical 
than  myself:  but  in  divinity  I  love  to  keep  the 
road;  and,  though  not  in  an  implicit,  yet  a 
humble  faith,  follow  the  great  wheel  of  the 
Church,  by  which  I  move ;  not  reserving  any 
proper  poles,  or  motion  from  the  epicycle  of  my 
own  brain.  By  this  means  I  have  no  gap  for 
heresy,  schisms,  or  errors,  of  which  at  present, 
I  hope  I  shall  not  injure  truth  to  say,  I  have  no 
taint  or  tincture.  I  must  confess  my  greener 
studies  have  been  polluted  with  two  or  three; 
not  any  begotten  in  the  latter  centuries,  but  old 
and  obsolete,  such  as  could  never  have  been 
revived  but  by  such  extravagant  and  irregular 
heads  as  mine.  For,  indeed,  heresies  perish  not 
with  their  authors ;  but,  like  the  river  Are- 
thusa,  though  they  lose  their  currents  in  one 
place,  they  rise  up  again  in  another.  One 
general  council  is  not  able  to  extirpate  one 
single  heresy :  it  may  be  cancelled  for  the  pre 
sent  ;  but  revolution  of  time,  and  the  like 
aspects  from  heaven,  will  restore  it,  when  it 
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will  flourish  till  it  be  condemned  again.  For, 
as  though  there  were  metempsychosis,  and  the 
soul  of  one  man  passed  into  another,  opinions 
do  find,  after  certain  revolutions,  men  and  minds 
like  those  that  first  begat  them.  To  see  our 
selves  again,  we  need  not  look  for  Plato's  year :  * 
every  man  is  not  only  himself;  there  have  been 
many  Diogenes,  and  as  many  Timons,  though 
but  few  of  that  name ;  men  are  lived  over  again ; 
the  world  is  now  as  it  was  in  ages  past ;  there 
was  none  then,  but  there  hath  been  some  one 
since,  that  parallels  him,  and  is,  as  it  were,  his 
revived  self. 

OF  GOD  IN  NATURE. 

There  are  two  books  from  whence  I  collect  my 
divinity.  Besides  that  written  one  of  God,  an 
other  of  His  servant,  nature,  that  universal  and 
public  manuscript,  that  lies  expansed  unto  the 
eyes  of  all.  Those  that  never  saw  Him  in  the 
one  have  discovered  Him  in  the  other :  this  was 
the  scripture  and  theology  of  the  heathens ;  the 
natural  motion  cf  the  sun  made  them  more 
admire  Him  than  its  supernatural  station  did 
the  children  of  Israel.  The  ordinary  effects  of 
nature  wrought  more  admiration  in  them  than, 
in  the  other,  all  His  miracles.  Surely  the 
heathens  knew  better  how  to  join  and  read 
these  mystical  letters  than  we  Christians,  who 
cast  a  more  careless  eye  on  these  common  hiero 
glyphics,  and  disdain  to  suck  divinity  from  the 
flowers  of  nature.  Nor  do  I  so  forget  God  as  to 
adore  the  name  of  nature ;  which  I  define  not, 
with  the  schools,  to  be  the,  principle  of  motion 
and  rest,  but  that  straight  and  regular  line,  that 
settled  and  constant  course  the  wisdom  of  God 
hath  ordained  the  actions  of  His  creatures,  ac 
cording  to  their  several  kinds.  To  make  a 
revolution  every  day  is  the  nature  of  the  sun, 
because  of  that  necessary  course  which  God 
hath  ordained  it,  from  which  it  cannot  swerve 
but  by  a  faculty  from  that  voice  which  first  did 
give  it  motion.  Now  this  course  of  nature  God 
seldom  alters  or  perverts ;  but,  like  an  excellent 
artist,  hath  so  contrived  His  work,  that,  with 
the  self-same  instrument,  without  a  new  crea 
tion,  He  may  effect  His  obscurest  designs.  Thus 
He  sweeteneth  the  water  with  a  word,  preserveth 
the  creatures  in  the  ark,  which  the  blast  of  His 
mouth  might  have  as  easily  created; — for  God 
is  like  a  skilful  geometrician,  who,  when  more 
easily,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  compass,  he 
might  describe  or  divide  a  right  line,  had  yet 
rather  do  this  in  a  circle  or  longer  way,  accord 
ing  to  the  constituted  and  forelaid  principles  of 
his  art :  yet  this  rule  of  His  He  doth  sometimes 
pervert,  to  acquaint  the  world  with  His  preroga 
tive,  lest  the  arrogancy  of  our  reason  should 
question  His  power,  and  conclude  He  could  not. 

*  A  revolution  of  certain  thousand  years,  when  all 
things  Should  return  unto  their  former  estate. 


And  thus  I  call  the  effects  of  nature  the  works 
of  God,  whose  hand  and  instrument  she  only  is ; 
and  therefore,  to  ascribe  His  actions  unto  her  is 
to  devolve  the  honour  of  the  principal  agent 
upon  the  instrument ;  which,  if  with  reason,  we 
may  do,  then  let  our  hammers  rise  up  and  boast 
they  have  built  our  houses,  and  our  pens  receive 
the  honour  of  our  writing.  I  hold  there  is  a 
general  beauty  in  the  works  of  God,  and  there 
fore  no  deformity  in  any  kind  of  species  of 
creature  whatsoever.  I  cannot  tell  by  what 
logic  we  call  a  toad,  a  bear,  or  an  elephant  ugly ; 
they  being  created  in  those  outward  shapes  and 
figures  which  best  express  the  actions  of  their 
inward  forms ;  and  having  passed  that  general 
visitation  of  God,  who  saw  that  all  that  He  had 
made  was  good,  that  is,  conformable  to  His  will, 
which  abhors  deformity,  and  is  the  rule  of  order 
and  beauty.  There  is  no  deformity  but  in  mon 
strosity  ;  wherein,  notwithstanding,  there  is  a 
kind  of  beauty;  nature  so  ingeniously  contriv 
ing  the  irregular  parts,  as  they  become  some 
times  more  remarkable  than  the  principal  fabric. 
To  speak  yet  more  narrowly,  there  was  never 
anything  ugly  or  misshapen,  but  the  chaos; 
wherein,  notwithstanding,  to  speak  strictly, 
there  was  no  deformity,  because  no  form;  nor 
was  it  yet  impregnant  by  the  voice  of  God. 
Now  nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art 
with  nature ;  they  being  both  the  servants  of  His 
providence.  Art  is  the  perfection  of  nature. 
Were  the  world  now  as  it  was  the  sixth  day, 
there  were  yet  a  chaos.  Nature  hath  made  one 
world,  and  art  another.  In  brief,  all  things  are 
artificial ;  for  nature  is  the  art  of  God. 

OF  PROVIDENCE. 

This  is  the  ordinary  and  open  way  of  His  pro 
vidence,  which  art  and  industry  have  in  good 
part  discovered ;  whose  effects  we  may  foretell 
without  an  oracle.  To  foreshow  these  is  not 
prophecy,  but  prognostication.  There  is  another 
way,  full  of  meanders  and  labyrinths,  whereof 
the  devil  and  spirits  have  no  exact  ephemerides : 
and  that  is  a  more  particular  and  obscure  method 
of  His  providence ;  directing  the  operations  of  in 
dividual  and  single  essences :  this  we  call  fortune ; 
that  serpentine  and  crooked  line,  whereby  He 
draws  those  actions  His  wisdom  intends  in  a 
more  unknown  and  secret  way ;  this  cryptic  and 
involved  method  of  His  providence  have  I  ever 
admired ;  nor  can  I  relate  the  history  of  my  life, 
the  occurrences  of  my  days,  the  escapes,  or 
dangers,  and  hits  of  chance,  with  a  bezo  las 
manos  to  fortune,  or  a  bare  gramercy  to  my  good 
stars.  Abraham  might  have  thought  the  ram  in 
the  thicket  came  thither  by  accident:  human 
reason  would  have  said  that  mere  chance  con 
veyed  Moses  in  the  ark  to  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  What  a  labyrinth  is  there  in  the  story 
of  Joseph !  able  to  convert  a  Stoic.  Surely  there 
are  in  every  man's  life  certain  rubs,  doublings, 
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and  wrenches,  which  pass  a  while  under  the 
effects  of  chance ;  but  at  the  last,  well  examined, 
prove  the  mere  hand  of  God.  It  was  not  dumb 
chance  that,  to  discover  the  fougade,  or  powder 
plot,  contrived  a  miscarriage  in  the  letter.  I 
like  the  victory  of  '88  the  better  for  that  one 
occurrence  which  our  enemies  imputed  to  our 
dishonour,  and  the  partiality  of  fortune ;  to  wit, 
the  tempests  and  contrariety  of  winds.  King 
PhiHp  did  not  detract  from  the  nation,  when  he 
said,  he  sent  his  armada  to  fight  with  men,  and 
not  to  combat  with  the  winds.  Where  there  is 
a  manifest  disproportion  between  the  powers 
and  forces  of  two  several  agents,  upon  a  maxim 
of  reason  we  may  promise  the  victory  to  the 
superior:  but  when  unexpected  accidents  slip 
in,  and  unthought  of  occurrences  intervene,  these 
must  proceed  from  a  power  that  owes  no  obedi 
ence  to  those  axioms ;  where,  as  in  the  writing 
upon  the  wall,  we  may  behold  the  hand,  but  see 
not  the  spring  that  moves  it.  The  success  of 
that  petty  province  of  Holland  (of  which  the 
Grand  Seignior  proudly  said,  if  they  should 
trouble  him,  as  they  did  the  Spaniard,  he 
would  send  his  men  with  shovels  and  pick 
axes,  and  throw  it  into  the  sea)  I  cannot  alto 
gether  ascribe  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of 
the  people,  but  the  mercy  of  God,  that  hath 
disposed  them  to  such  a  thriving  genius;  and 
to  the  will  of  His  providence,  that  disposeth 
her  favour  to  each  country  in  their  preordinate 
season.  All  cannot  be  happy  at  once ;  for, 
because  the  glory  of  one  state  depends  upon  the 
ruin  of  another,  there  is  a  revolution  and  vicissi 
tude  of  their  greatness,  and  must  obey  the  swing 
of , that  wheel,  not  moved  by  intelligences,  but 
by  the  hand  of  God,  whereby  all  estates  arise  to 
their  zenith  and  vertical  points,  according  to 
their  predestinated  periods.  For  the  lives,  not 
only  of  men,  but  of  commonwealths  and  the 
whole  world,  run  not  upon  a  helix  that  still 
enlargeth;  but  on  a  circle,  where,  arriving  to 
their  meridian,  they  decline  in  obscurity,  and 
fall  under  the  horizon  again. 

These  must  not  therefore  be  named  the  effects 
of  fortune  but  in  a  relative  way,  and  as  we  term 
the  works  of  nature.  It  was  the  ignorance  of 
man's  reason  that  begat  this  very  name,  and  by 
a  careless  term  miscalled  the  providence  of  God : 
for  there  is  no  liberty  for  causes  to  operate  in  a 
loose  and  straggling  way ;  nor  any  effect  what 
soever  but  hath  its  warrant  from  some  universal 
or  superior  cause.  It  is  not  a  ridiculous  devotion 
to  say  a  prayer  before  a  game  at  tables ;  for  even 
in  sortileges  and  matters  of  greatest  uncertainty, 
there  is  a  settled  and  preordered  course  of  effects. 
It  is  we  that  are  blind,  not  fortune.  Because 
our  eye  is  too  dim  to  discover  the  mystery  of  her 
effects,  we  foolishly  paint  her  blind,  and  hood 
wink  the  providence  of  the  Almighty.  I  cannot 
justify  that  contemptible  proverb,  that  "fools 
only  are  fortunate;"  or  that  insolent  paradox, 
that  "  a  wise  man  is  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune :" 


much  less  those  opprobrious  epithets  of  poets — 
"whore,"  "bawd,"  and  "strumpet."  It  is,  I 
confess,  the  common  fate  of  men  of  singular 
gifts  of  mind,  to  be  destitute  of  those  of  fortune ; 
which  doth  not  any  way  deject  the  spirit  of 
wiser  judgments  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
justice  of  this  proceeding;  and,  being  enriched 
with  higher  donatives,  cast  a  more  careless  eye 
on  these  vulgar  parts  of  felicity.  It  is  a  most 
unjust  ambition,  to  desire  to  engross  the  mercies 
of  the  Almighty,  not  to  be  content  with  the 
goods  of  mind,  without  a  possession  of  those  of 
body  or  fortune :  and  it  is  an  error,  worse  than 
heresy,  to  adore  these  complimental  and  circum 
stantial  pieces  of  felicity,  and  undervalue  those 
perfections  and  essential  points  of  happiness, 
wherein  we  resemble  our  Maker.  To  wiser 
desires  it  is  satisfaction  enough  to  deserve, 
though  not  to  enjoy,  the  favours  of  fortune. 
Let  Providence  provide  for  fools :  it  is  not  par 
tiality,  but  equity,  in  God,  who  deals  with  us 
but  as  our  natural  parents.  Those  that  are  able 
of  body  and  mind  He  leaves  to  their  deserts ;  to 
those  of  weaker  merits  He  imparts  a  larger  por 
tion;  and  pieces  out  the  defect  of  one  by  the 
excess  of  the  other.  Thus  have  we  no  just 
quarrel  with  nature  for  leaving  us  naked ;  or  to 
envy  the  horns,  hoofs,  skins,  and  furs  of  other 
creatures ;  being  provided  with  reason,  that  cau 
supply  them  all.  We  need  not  labour,  with  so 
many  arguments,  to  confute  judicial  astrology; 
for,  if  there  be  a  truth  therein,  it  doth  not  injure 
divinity.  If  to  be  born  under  Mercury  dis 
poseth  us  to  be  witty;  under  Jupiter  to  be 
wealthy;  I  do  not  owe  a  knee  unto  these,  but 
unto  that  merciful  hand  that  hath  ordered  my 
indifferent  and  uncertain  nativity  unto  such 
benevolous  aspects.  Those  that  hold  that  all 
things  are  governed  by  fortune,  had  not  erred, 
had  they  not  persisted  there.  The  Komans, 
that  erected  a  temple  to  fortune,  acknowledged 
therein,  though  in  a  blinder  way,  somewhat  of 
divinity;  for,  in  a  wise  supputation,  all  things 
begin  and  end  in  the  Almighty.  There  is  a 
nearer  way  to  heaven  than  Homer's  chain;  an 
easy  logic  may  conjoin  a  heaven  and  earth  in  one 
argument,  and,  with  less  than  a  sorites,  resolve 
all  things  to  God.  For  though  we  christen 
effects  by  their  most  sensible  and  nearest  causes, 
yet  is  God  the  true  and  infallible  cause  of  all ; 
whose  concourse,  though  it  be  general,  yet  doth 
it  subdivide  itself  into  the  particular  actions 
of  everything,  and  is  that  spirit,  by  which  each 
singular  essence  not  only  subsists,  but  performs 
its  operation. 

OF  DEATH. 

This  is  that  dismal  conquest  we  all  deplore, 
that  makes  us  so  often  cry,  "0  Adam,  quid 
fecisti  ? "  I  thank  God  I  have  not  those  strait 
ligaments,  or  narrow  obligations  to  the  world,  as 
to  dote  on  life,  or  be  convulsed  and  tremble  at 
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the  name  of  death.  Not  that  I  am  insensible  of 
the  dread  and  horror  thereof;  or,  by  raking  into 
the  bowels  of  the  deceased,  continual  sight  of 
anatomies,  skeletons,  or  cadaverous  relics,  like 
vespilloes,  or  gravemakers,  I  am  become  stupid, 
or  have  forgot  the  apprehension  of  mortality ; 
but  that,  marshalling  all  the  horrors,  and  con 
templating  the  extremities  thereof,  I  find  not 
anything  therein  able  to  daunt  the  courage  of  a 
man,  much  less  a  well-resolved  Christian;  and 
therefore  am  not  angry  at  the  error  of  our  first 
parents,  or  unwilling  to  bear  a  part  of  this  com 
mon  fate,  and,  like  the  best  of  them,  to  die ; 
that  is,  to  cease  to  breathe,  to  take  a  farewell  of 
the  elements ;  to  be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a 
moment;  to  be  within  one  instant  of  a  spirit. 
When  I  take  a  full  view  and  circle  of  myself 
without  this  reasonable  moderator,  and  equal 
piece  of  justice,  death,  I  do  conceive  myself  the 
miserablest  person  extant.  Were  there  not 
another  life  that  I  hope  for,  all  the  vanities  of 
this  world  should  not  entreat  a  moment's  breath 
from  me.  Could  the  devil  work  my  belief  to 
imagine  I  could  never  die,  I  would  not  outlive 
that  very  thought.  I  have  so  abject  a  conceit 
of  this  common  way  of  existence,  this  retaining 
to  the  sun  and  elements,  I  cannot  think  this  is 
to  be  a  man,  or  to  live  according  to  the  dignity 
of  humanity.  In  expectation  of  a  better,  I  can 
with  patience  embrace  this  life ;  yet,  in  my  best 
meditations,  do  often  defy  death.  I  honour  any 
man  that  contemns  it;  nor  can  I  highly  love 
any  that  is  afraid  of  it :  this  makes  me  naturally 
love  a  soldier,  and  honour  those  tattered  and 
contemptible  regiments,  that  will  die  at  the 
command  of  a  sergeant.  For  a  pagan  there  may 
be  some  motives  to  be  in  love  with  life  ;  but  for 
a  Christian  to  be  amazed  at  death,  I  see  not  how 
he  can  escape^  this  dilemma — that  he  is  too 
sensible  of  this  life,  or  hopeless  of  the  life  to 
come.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  brave  act  of  valour  to  contemn  death ; 
but,  where  life  is  more  terrible  than  death,  it 
is  then  the  truest  valour  to  dare  to  live:  and 
herein  religion  hath  taught  us  a  noble  example ; 
for  all  the  valiant  acts  of  Curtius,  Scaevola,  or 
Codrus,  do  not  parallel,  or  match,  that  one  of 
Job :  and  sure  there  is  no  torture  to  the  rack  of 
a  disease,  nor  any  poniards  in  death  itself,  like 
those  in  the  way,  or  prologue  unto  it.  "  Emori 
nolo,  sed  me  esse  mortuum  nihil  euro ; "  I  would 
not  die,  but  care  not  to  be  dead.  Were  I  of 
Caesar's  religion,  I  should  be  of  his  desires,  and 
wish  rather  to  go  off  at  one  blow,  than  be  sawed 
in  pieces  by  the  grating  torture  of  a  disease. 
Men  that  look  no  further  than  their  outsides, 
think  health  an  appurtenance  unto  life,  and 
quarrel  with  their  constitutions  for  being  sick ; 
but  I,  that  have  examined  the  parts  of  man,  and 
know  upon  what  tender  filaments  that  fabric 
hangs,  do  wonder  that  we  are  not  always  so ;  and 
considering  the  thousand  doors  that  lead  to 
death,  do  thank  my  God  that  we  can  die  but 


once.  It  is  not  only  the  mischief  of  diseases, 
and  the  villainy  of  poisons,  that  make  an  end  of 
us :  we  vainly  accuse  the  fury  of  guns,  and  the 
new  inventions  of  death :  it  is  in  the  power  of 
every  hand  to  destroy  us,  and  we  are  beholden 
unto  every  one  we  meet,  he  doth  not  kill  us. 
There  is  therefore  but  one  comfort  left,  that 
though  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  weakest  arm  t( 
take  away  life,  it  is  not  in  the  strongest  to  de 
prive  us  of  death.  God  would  not  exempt  Him 
self  from  that ;  the  misery  of  immortality  in  the 
flesh  He  undertook  not,  that  was  immortal.  Cer 
tainly  there  is  no  happiness  within  this  circle  of 
flesh ;  nor  is  it  in  the  optics  of  these  eyes  to  be 
hold  felicity.  The  first  day  of  our  jubilee  is 
death ;  the  devil  hath  therefore  failed  of  his  de 
sires  ;  we  are  happier  with  death  than  we  should 
have  been  without  it :  there  is  no  misery  but  in 
himself,  where  there  is  no  end  of  misery ;  and  so 
indeed,  in  his  own  sense,  the  Stoic  is  in  the  right. 
He  forgets  that  he  can  die,  who  complains  of 
misery :  we  are  in  the  power  of  no  calamity  while 
death  is  in  our  own. 


OF  CHARITY. 

But,  to  return  from  philosophy  to  charity,  I 
hold  not  so  narrow  a  conceit  of  this  virtue  as  to 
conceive  that  to  give  alms  is  only  to  be  charit 
able,  or  think  a  piece  of  liberality  can  compre 
hend  the  total  of  charity.  Divinity  hath  wisely 
divided  the  act  thereof  into  many  branches,  and 
hath  taught  us,  in  this  narrow  way,  many  paths 
unto  goodness ;  as  many  ways  as  we  may  do 
good,  so  many  ways  we  may  be  charitable. 
There  are  infirmities  not  only  of  body,  but  of 
soul  and  fortunes,  which  do  require  the  merciful 
hand  of  our  abilities.  I  cannot  contemn  a  man 
for  ignorance,  but  behold  him  with  as  much  pity 
as  I  do  Lazarus.  It  is  no  greater  charity  to 
clothe  his  body  than  apparel  the  nakedness  of 
his  soul.  It  is  an  honourable  object  to  see  the 
reasons  of  other  men  wear  our  liveries,  and  their 
borrowed  understandings  do  homage  to  the 
bounty  of  ours.  It  is  the  cheapest  way  of  bene 
ficence,  and,  like  the  natural  charity  of  the  sun, 
illuminates  another  without  obscuring  itself.  To 
be  reserved  and  caitiff  in  this  part  of  goodness  is 
the  sordidest  piece  of  covetousness,  and  more 
contemptible  than  the  pecuniary  avarice.  To 
this  (as  calling  myself  a  scholar)  I  am  obliged  by 
the  duty  of  my  condition.  I  make  not  therefore 
my  head  a  grave,  but  a  treasure  of  knowledge. 
I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  community  in  learn 
ing.  I  study  not  for  my  own  sake  only,  but  for 
theirs  that  study  not  for  themselves.  I  envy  no 
man  that  knows  more  than  myself,  but  pity  them 
that  know  less.  I  instruct  no  man  as  an  exer 
cise  of  my  knowledge,  or  with  an  intent  rather 
to  nourish  and  keep  it  alive  in  mine  own  head 
than  beget  and  propagate  it  in  his.  And,  in  the 
midst  of  all  my  endeavours,  there  is  but  one 
thought  that  dejects  me,  that  my  acquired  parts 
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must  perish  with  myself,  nor  can  be  legacied 
among  my  honoured  friends.  I  cannot  fall  out 
or  contemn  a  man  for  an  error,  or  conceive  why 
a  difference  in  opinion  should  divide  an  affection ; 
for  controversies,  disputes,  and  argumentations, 
both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity,  if  they  meet 
with  discreet  and  peaceable  natures,  do  not  in 
fringe  the  laws  of  charity.  In  all  disputes,  so 
much  as  there  is  of  passion,  so  much  there  is  of 
nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  then  reason,  like  a 
bad  hound,  spends  upon  a  false  scent,  and  for 
sakes  the  question  first  started.  And  this  is  one 
reason  why  controversies  are  never  determined ; 
for,  though  they  be  amply  proposed,  they  are 
scarce  at  all  handled ;  they  do  so  well  with  un 
necessary  digressions ;  and  the  parenthesis  on 
the  party  is  often  as  large  as  the  main  discourse 
upon  the  subject. 

OF  AFFECTION. 

There  are  wonders  in  true  affection.  It  is  a 
body  of  enigmas,  mysteries,  and  riddles ;  wherein 
two  so  become  one  as  they  both  become  two ;  I 
love  my  friend  before  myself,  and  yet,  methinks, 
I  do  not  love  him  enough.  Some  few  months 
hence,  my  multiplied  affection  will  make  me 
believe  I  have  not  loved  him  at  all.  When  I  am 
from  him,  I  am  dead  till  I  be  with  him.  United 
souls  are  not  satisfied  with  embraces,  but  desire 
to  be  truly  each  other ;  which  being  impossible, 
these  desires  are  infinite,  and  must  proceed  with 
out  a  possibility  of  satisfaction.  Another  misery 
there  is  in  affection ;  that  whom  we  truly  love 
like  our  own  selves,  we  forget  their  looks,  nor 
can  our  memory  retain  the  idea  of  their  faces : 
and  it  is  no  wonder,  for  they  are  ourselves,  and 
our  affection  makes  their  looks  our  own.  This 
noble  affection  falls  not  on  vulgar  and  common 
constitutions;  but  on  such  as  are  marked  for 
virtue.  He  that  can  love  his  friend  with  this 
noble  ardour  will  in  a  competent  degree  effect 
all.  Now,  if  we  can  bring  our  affections  to  look 
beyond  the  body,  and  cast  an  eye  upon  the  soul, 
we  have  found  out  the  true  object,  not  only  of 
friendship,  but  charity :  and  the  greatest  happi 
ness  that  we  can  bequeath  the  soul  is  that  wherein 
we  all  do  place  our  last  felicity,  salvation ;  which, 
though  it  be  not  in  our  power  to  bestow,  it  is  in 
our  charity  and  pious  invocations  to  desire,  if 
not  procure  and  further.  I  cannot  contentedly 
frame  a  prayer  for  myself  in  particular,  without 
a  catalogue  for  my  friends ;  nor  request  a  happi 
ness  wherein  my  sociable  disposition  doth  not 
desire  the  fellowship  of  my  neighbour.  I  never 
hear  the  toll  of  a  passing  bell,  though  in  my 
mirth,  without  my  prayers  and  best  wishes  for 
the  departing  spirit.  I  cannot  go  to  cure  the 
body  of  my  patient,  but  I  forget  my  profession, 
and  call  unto  God  for  his  soul.  I  cannot  see  one 
say  his  prayers,  but,  instead  of  imitating  him,  I 
fall  into  supplication  for  him,  who  perhaps  is  no 
more  to  me  than  a  common  nature :  and  if  God 


hath  vouchsafed  an  ear  to  my  supplications, 
there  are  surely  many  happy  that  never  saw  me, 
and  enjoy  the  blessing  of  mine  unknown  devo 
tions.  To  pray  for  enemies,  that  is,  for  their 
salvation,  is  no  harsh  precept,  but  the  practice 
of  our  daily  and  ordinary  devotions.  I  cannot 
believe  the  story  of  the  Italian ;  our  bad  wishes 
and  uncharitable  desires  proceed  no  further  than 
this  life ;  it  is  the  devil,  and  the  uncharitable 
votes  of  hell,  that  desire  our  misery  in  the  world 
to  come. 


OF  LIFE. 

Now  for  my  life,  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  years, 
which,  to  relate,  were  not  a  history,  but  a  piece 
of  poetry,  and  would  sound  to  common  ears  like 
a  fable.  For  the  world,  I  count  it  not  an  inn, 
but  an  hospital ;  and  a  place  not  to  live,  but  to 
die  in.  The  world  that  I  regard  is  myself;  it  is 
the  microcosm  of  my  own  frame  that  I  cast  mine 
eye  on :  for  the  other,  I  use  it  but  like  my  globe, 
and  turn  it  round  sometimes  for  my  recreation. 
Men  that  look  upon  my  outside,  perusing  only 
my  condition  and  fortunes,  do  err  in  my  alti 
tude;  for  I  am  above  Atlas's  shoulders.  The 
earth  is  a  point  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
heavens  above  us,  but  of  the  heavenly  and 
celestial  part  within  us.  That  mass  of  flesh  that 
circumscribes  me  limits  not  my  mind.  That 
surface  that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end 
cannot  persuade  me  I  have  any.  I  take  my 
circle  to  be  above  three  hundred  and  sixty. 
Though  the  number  of  the  arc  do  measure  my 
body,  it  comprehendeth  not  my  mind.  Whilst 
I  study  to  find  how  I  am  a  microcosm,  or  little 
world,  I  find  myself  something  more  than  the 
great.  There  is  surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us ; 
something  that  was  before  the  elements,  and 
owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun.  Nature  tells  me 
I  am  the  image  of  God,  as  well  as  Scripture. 
He  that  understands  not  thus  much,  hath  not 
his  introduction  or  first  lesson,  and  is  yet  to 
begin  the  alphabet  of  man.  Let  me  not  injure 
the  felicity  of  others,  if  I  say  I  am  as  happy  as 
any.  "  Ruat  coelum,  fiat  voluntas  tua,"  salveth 
all ;  so  that,  whatsoever  happens,  it  is  but  what 
our  daily  prayers  desire.  In  brief,  I  am  con 
tent;  and  what  should  Providence  add  more? 
Surely  this  is  it  we  call  happiness,  and  this  do  I 
enjoy ;  with  this  I  am  happy  in  a  dream,  and 
as  content  to  enjoy  a  happiness  in  a  fancy,  as 
others  in  a  more  apparent  truth  and  reality. 
There  is  surely  a  nearer  apprehension  of  any 
thing  that  delights  us  in  our  dreams  than  in  our 
waked  senses.  Without  this  I  were  unhappy, 
for  my  awaked  judgment  discontents  me,  ever 
whispering  unto  me  that  I  am  from  my  friend,  but 
my  friendly  dreams  in  the  night  requite  me,  and 
make  me  think  I  am  within  his  arms.  I  thank 
God  for  my  happy  dreams,  as  I  do  for  my  good 
rest;  for  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  them  unto 
reasonable  desires,  and  such  as  can  be  content 
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with  a  fit  of  happiness.  And  surely  it  is  not  a 
melancholy  conceit  to  think  we  are  all  asleep  in 
this  world,  and  that  the  conceits  of  this  life  are 
as  mere  dreams  to  those  of  the  next,  as  the 
phantasms  of  the  night  to  the  conceits  of  the 
clay.  There  is  an  equal  delusion  in  both;  and 
the  one  doth  but  seem  to  be  the  emblem  or 
picture  of  the  other.  We  are  somewhat  more 
than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps ;  and  the  slumber  of 
the  body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul. 
It  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of 
reason;  and  our  waking  conceptions  do  not 
match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps.  At  my  nativity, 
my  ascendant  was  the  watery  sign  of  Scorpio. 
I  was  born  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and 
I  think  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in 
me.  I  am  no  way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for 
the  mirth  and  galliardise  of  company;  yet  in 
one  dream  I  can  compose  a  whole  comedy,  be 
hold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh 
myself  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my 
memory  as  faithful  as  my  reason  is  then  fruitful, 
[  would  never  study  but  in  my  dreams,  and  this 
time  also  would  I  choose  for  my  devotions :  but 
our  grosser  memories  have  then  so  little  hold  of 
our  abstracted  understandings  that  they  forget 
the  story,  and  can  only  relate  to  our  awaked  souls 
a  confused  and  broken  tale  of  that  which  hath 
passed.  Aristotle,  who  hath  written  a  singular 
tract  of  sleep,  hath  not,  methinks,  thoroughly 
denned  it:  nor  yet  Galen,  though  he  seem  to 
have  corrected  it;  for  those  noctambiclos  and 
night-walkers,  though  in  their  sleep,  do  yet 
enjoy  the  action  of  their  senses.  We  must 
therefore  say  that  there  is  something  in  us  that 
is  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Morpheus ;  and  that 
those  abstracted  and  ecstatic  souls  do  walk  about 
in  their  own  corpses,  as  spirits  with  the  bodies 
they  assume,  wherein  they  seem  to  hear,  see, 
and  feel,  though  indeed  the  organs  are  destitute 
of  sense,  and  their  natures  of  those  faculties  that 
should  inform  them.  Thus  it  is  observed,  that 
men  sometimes,  upon  the  hour  of  their  departure, 
do  speak  and  reason  above  themselves.  For  then 
the  soul  beginning  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments 
of  the  body,  begins  to  reason  like  herself,  and  to 
discourse  in  a  strain  above  mortality. 

We  term  sleep  a  death ;  and  yet  it  is  waking 
that  kills  us,  and  destroys  those  spirits  that  are 
the  house  of  life.  It  is  indeed  a  part  of  life  that 
best  expresseth  death ;  for  every  man  truly  lives, 
so  long  as  he  acts  his  nature,  or  some  way  makes 
good  the  faculties  of  himself.  Themistocles, 
therefore,  that  slew  his  soldier  in  his  sleep,  was 
a  merciful  executioner:  it  is  a  kind  of  punish 
ment  the  mildness  of  no  laws  hath  invented ;  I 
wonder  the  fancy  of  Lucan  and  Seneca  did  not 
discover  it.  It  is  that  death  by  which  we  may 
be  literally  said  to  die  daily;  a  death  which 
Adam  died  before  his  mortality ;  a  death  where 
by  we  live  a  middle  and  moderating  point  be 
tween  life  and  death.  In  fine,  so  like  death,  I 
•ka-e  not  trust  it  without  my  prayers,  and  a 


half  adieu  unto  the  world,  and  take  my  farewell 
in  a  colloquy  with  God : 

The  night  is  come,  like  to  the  day ; 
Depart  not  Thou,  great  God,  away. 
Let  not  my  sins,  black  as  the  night, 
Eclipse  the  lustre  of  Thy  light. 
Keep  still  in  my  horizon  ;  for  to  me 
The  sun  makes  not  the  day,  but  Thee. 
Thou  whose  nature  cannot  sleep, 
On  my  temples  sentry  keep; 
Guard  me  'gainst  those  watchful  foes, 
Whose  eyes  are  open  while  mine  close. 
Let  no  dreams  my  head  infest, 
But  such  as  Jacob's  temples  blest. 
While  I  do  rest,  my  soul  advance : 
Make  my  sleep  a  holy  trance : 
That  I  may,  my  rest  being  wrought, 
Awake  into  some  holy  thought, 
And  with  as  active  vigour  run 
My  course  as  doth  the  nimble  sun. 
Sleep  is  a  death  ; — Oh  !  make  me  try, 
By  sleeping,  what  it  is  to  die  I 
And  as  gently  lay  my  head 
On  my  grave,  as  now  my  bed. 
Howe'er  I  rest,  great  God,  let  me 
Awake  again  at  last  with  Thee. 
And  thus  assured,  behold  I  lie 
Securely,  or  to  wake  or  die. 
These  are  my  drowsy  days  ;  in  vain 
I  do  now  wake  to  sleep  again ; 
Oh,  come  that  hour,  when  I  shall  never 
Sleep  again,  but  wake  for  ever  ! 

This  is  the  dormitive  I  take  to  bedward ;  I  need 
no  other  laudanum  than  this  to  make  me  sleep ; 
after  which  I  close  mine  eyes  in  security,  con- 
tent  to  take  my  leave  of  the  sun,  and  sleep  unto 
the  resurrection. 


UNIVERSAL  CHARITY. 

Now,  there  is  another  part  of  charity,  which  is 
the  basis  and  pillar  of  this,  and  that  is  the  love 
of  God,  for  whom  we  love  our  neighbour ;  for 
this  I  think  charity,  to  love  God  for  Himself,  and 
our  neighbour  for  God.  All  that  is  truly  amiable 
is  God,  or  as  it  were  a  divided  piece  of  Him,  that 
retains  a  reflex  or  shadow  of  Himself.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  we  should  place  affection  on  that 
which  is  invisible :  all  that  we  truly  love  is  thus. 
What  we  adore  under  affection  of  our  senses 
deserves  not  the  honour  of  so  pure  a  title.  Thus 
we  adore  virtue,  though  to  the  eyes  of  sense  she 
be  invisible.  Thus  that  part  of  our  noble  friends 
that  we  love  is  not  that  part  that  we  embrace, 
but  that  insensible  part  that  our  arms  cannot 
embrace.  God  being  all  goodness,  can  love 
nothing  but  Himself ;  He  loves  us  but  for  that 
part  which  is  as  it  were  Himself,  and  the  traduc- 
tion  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  Let  us  call  to  assize 
the  loves  of  our  parents,  the  affection  of  our  wives 
and  children,  and  they  are  all  dumb  shows  and 
dreams,  without  reality,  truth,  or  constancy. 
For  first  there  is  a  strong  bond  of  affection 
between  us  and  our  parents:  yet  how  easily 
dissolved!  We  betake  ourselves  to  a  woman, 
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forgetting  our  mother  in  a  wife,  and  the  womb 
that  bare  us  in  that  which  shall  bear  our  image. 
This  woman  blessing  us  with  children,  our  affec 
tion  leaves  the  level  it  held  before,  and  sinks 
from  our  bed  unto  our  issue  and  picture  of  pos 
terity  :  where  affection  holds  no  steady  mansion ; 
they  growing  up  in  years,  desire  our  ends;  or, 
applying  themselves  to  a  woman,  take  a  lawful 
way  to  love  another  better  than  ourselves. 
Thus  I  perceive  a  man  may  be  buried  alive,  and 
behold  his  grave  in  his  own  issue. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  and  say,  there  is  no 
happiness  under  (or,  as  Copernicus*  will  have  it, 
above)  the  sun ;  nor  any  crambe  in  that  repeated 
verity  and  burthen  of  all  the  wisdom  of  Solomon : 
"All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit;"  there  is 
no  felicity  in  that  the  world  adores.  Aristotle, 
whilst  he  labours  to  refute  the  ideas  of  Plato, 
falls  upon  one  himself:  for  his  summum  bonum 
is  a  chimera :  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  his 
felicity.  That  wherein  God  himself  is  happy, 
the  holy  angels  are  happy,  in  whose  defect  the 
devils  are  unhappy ; — that  dare  I  call  happiness : 
whatsoever  conduceth  unto  this,  may,  with  an 
easy  metaphor,  deserve  that  name;  whatsoever 
else  the  world  terms  happiness,  is,  to  me,  a  story 
out  of  Pliny,  a  tale  of  Bocace  or  Malizspini,  an 
apparition  or  neat  delusion,  wherein  there  is  no 
more  of  happiness  than  the  name.  Bless  me  in 
this  life  with  but  the  peace  of  my  conscience, 
command  of  my  affections,  the  love  of  thyself 
and  my  dearest  friends,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
enough  to  pity  Coesar  !  These  are,  0  Lord,  the 
humble  desires  of  my  most  reasonable  ambition, 
and  all  I  dare  call  happiness  on  earth ;  wherein 
I  set  no  rule  or  limit  to  Thy  hand  or  providence ; 
dispose  of  me  according  to  the  wisdom  of  Thy 
pleasure.  Thy  will  be  done,  though  in  my  own 
undoing. 

OBLIVION.f 

What  song  the  Sirens  sang,  or  what  name 
Achilles  assumed  when  he  hid  himself  among 
women,  though  puzzling  questions,  are  not 
beyond  all  conjecture.  What  time  the  persons 
of  these  ossuaries  entered  the  famous  nations  of 
the  dead,  and  slept  with  princes  and  counsellors, 
might  admit  a  wide  solution.  But  who  were 
the  proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what  bodies 
these  ashes  made  up,  were  a  question  above 
antiquarianism ;  not  to  be  resolved  by  man,  nor 
easily  perhaps  by  spirits,  except  we  consult  the 
provincial  guardians,  or  tutelary  observators. 
Had  they  made  as  good  provision  for  their 
names,  as  they  have  done  for  their  relics,  they 
had  not  so  grossly  erred  in  the  art  of  perpetua 
tion.  But  to  subsist  in  bones,  and  be  but  pyra 
midally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  duration.  Vain 
ashes  which  in  the  oblivion  of  names,  persons, 
times,  and  sexes,  have  found  unto  themselves  a 
fruitless  continuation,  and  only  arise  unto  late 

*  Who  holds  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  world, 
t  From  " Hydriotaphia,  or  Urn  Burial." 


posterity,  as  emblems  of  mortal  vanities,  antidotes 
against  pride,  vain-glory,  and  madding  vices. 
Pagan  vain-glories  which  thought  the  world 
might  last  for  ever,  had  encouragement  foi 
"ambition;  and,  finding  no  atropos  unto  the  im 
mortality  of  their  names,  were  never  damped 
with  the  necessity  of  oblivion.  Even  old  ambi 
tions  had  the  advantage  of  ours,  in  the  attempts 
of  their  vain-glories,  who  acting  early,  and  before 
the  probable  meridian  of  time,  have  by  this  time 
found  great  accomplishment  of  their  designs, 
whereby  the  ancient  heroes  have  already  out 
lasted  their  monuments  and  mechanical  pre 
servations.  But  in  this  latter  scene  of  time,  we 
cannot  expect  such  mummies  unto  our  memories, 
when  ambition  may  fear  the  prophecy  of  Elias,* 
and  Charles  the  Fifth  can  never  hope  to  live 
within  two  Methuselahs  of  Hector. 

And  therefore,  restless  inquietude  for  the 
diuturnity  of  our  memories  unto  the  present 
considerations  seems  a  vanity  almost  out  of  date, 
and  superannuated  piece  of  folly.  We  cannot 
hope  to  live  so  long  in  our  names,  as  some  have 
done  in  their  persons.  One  face  of  Janus  holds 
no  proportion  unto  the  other.  It  is  too  late  to 
be  ambitious.  The  great  mutations  of  the  world 
are  acted,  or  time  may  be  too  short  for  our 
designs.  To  extend  our  memories  by  monu 
ments,  whose  death  we  daily  pray  for,  and  whose 
duration  we  cannot  hope,  without  injury  to  our 
expectations  in  the  advent  of  the  last  day,  were 
a  contradiction  to  our  beliefs.  We  whose  genera 
tions  are  ordained  in  this  setting  part  of  time, 
are  providentially  taken  off  from  such  imagina 
tions  ;  and,  being  necessitated  to  eye  the  remain 
ing  particle  of  futurity,  are  naturally  constituted 
unto  thoughts  of  the  next  world,  and  cannot 
excusably  decline  the  consideration  of  that  dura 
tion,  which  maketh  pyramids  pillars  of  snow, 
and  all  that  is  past  a  moment. 

Circles  and  right  lines  limit  and  close  all 
bodies,  and  the  mortal  right-lined  circle  f  must 
conclude  and  shut  up  all.  There  is  no  antidote 
against  the  opium  of  time,  which  temporally 
considereth  all  things:  our  fathers  find  their 
graves  in  our  short  memories,  and  sadly  tell  us 
how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  survivors.  Grave 
stones  tell  truth  scarce  forty  years.  Generations 
pass  while  some  trees  stand,  and  old  families  last 
not  three  oaks.  To  be  read  by  bare  inscriptions 
like  many  in  Gruter,  to  hope  for  eternity  by 
enigmatical  epithets  or  first  letters  of  our  names, 
to  be  studied  by  antiquaries,  who  we  were,  and 
have  new  names  given  us  like  many  of  the 
mummies,  are  cold  consolations  unto  the  students 
of  perpetuity,  even  by  everlasting  languages. 

To  be  content  that  times  to  come  should  only 
know  there  was  such  a  man,  not  caring  whether 
they  knew  more  of  him,  was  a  frigid  ambition  in 
Cardan;  disparaging  las  horoscopal  inclination 
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and  judgment  of  himself.  Who  cares  to  subsist 
like  Hippocrates's  patients,  or  Achilles's  horses 
in  Homer,  under  naked  nominations,  without 
deserts  and  noble  acts,  which  are  the  balsam  of 
our  memories,  the  entdechia  and  soul  of  our 
subsistences  ?  To  be  nameless  in  worthy  deeds, 
exceeds  an  infamous  history.  The  Canaanitish 
woman  lives  more  happily  without  a  name,  than 
Herodias  with  one.  And  who  had  not  rather 
have  been  the  good  thief  than  Pilate  ? 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth 
her  poppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory  of  men 
without  distinction  to  merit  of  perpetuity.  Who 
can  but  pity  the  founder  of  the  Pyramids? 
Herostratus  lives  that  burned  the  temple  of 
Diana,  he  is  almost  lost  that  built  it.  Time 
hath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's  horse,  con 
founded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we  compute 
our  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our  good  names, 
since  bad  have  equal  durations,  and  Thersites  is 
like  to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon  without  the 
favour  of  the  everlasting  register.  Who  knows 
whether  the  best  of  men  be  known,  or  whether 
there  be  not  more  remarkable  persons  forgot, 
than  any  that  stand  remembered  in  the  known 
account  of  time?  The  first  man  had  been  as 
unknown  as  the  last,  and  Methuselah's  long  life 
had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired.  The  greater  part 
must  be  content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not 
been,  to  be  found  in  the  register  of  God,  not  in 
the  record  of  man.  Twenty-seven  names  make 
up  the  first  story  and  the  recorded  names  ever 
since  contain  not  one  living  century.  The 
number  of  the  dead  long  exceedeth  all  that 
shall  live.  The  night  of  time  far  surpasseth  the 
day,  and  who  knows  when  WPS  the  equinox? 
Every  hour  adds  unto  that  current  arithmetic, 
which  scarce  stands  one  moment.  And  since 
death  must  be  the  Lucina  of  life,  and  even 
pagans  could  doubt,  whether  thus  to  live  were 
to  die ;  since  our  longest  sun  sets  at  right  descen- 
sions,  and  makes  but  winter  arches,  and  there 
fore  it  cannot  be  long  before  we  lie  down  in 
darkness,  and  have  our  light  in  ashes ;  since  the 
brother  of  death  daily  haunts  us  with  dying 
mementoes,  and  time  that  grows  old  in  itself, 
bids  us  hope  no  long  duration ; — diuturnity  is  a 
dream  and  folly  of  expectation. 

Darkness  and  light  divide  the  course  of  time, 
and  oblivion  shares  with  memory  a  great  part 
even  of  our  living  beings ;  we  slightly  remember 
our  felicities,  and  the  smartest  strokes  of  afflic 
tion  leave  but  short  smart  upon  us.  Sense 
endureth  no  extremities,  and  sorrows  destroy 
us  or  themselves.  To  weep  into  stones  are 
fables.  Afflictions  induce  callosities;  miseries 
are  slippery,  or  fall  like  snow  upon  us,  which 
notwithstanding  is  no  unhappy  stupidity.  To 
be  ignorant  of  evils  to  come,  and  forgetful  of 
evils  past,  is  a  merciful  provision  in  nature, 
whereby  we  digest  the  mixture  of  our  few  and 
evil  days,  and,  our  delivered  senses  not  relapsing 


into  cutting  remembrances,  our  sorrows  are  not 
kept  raw  by  the  edge  of  repetitions.  A  great 
part  of  antiquity  contented  their  hopes  of  sub- 
sistency  with  a  transmigration  of  their  souls, — 
a  good  way  to  continue  their  memories,  while 
having  the  advantage  of  plural  successions,  they 
could  not  but  act  something  remarkable  in  such 
variety  of  beings,  and  enjoying  the  fame  of  their 
passed  selves,  make  accumulation  of  glory  unto 
their  last  durations.  Others,  rather  than  be  lost 
in  the  uncomfortable  night  of  nothing,  were  con 
tent  to  recede  into  the  common  being,  and  make 
one  particle  of  the  public  soul  of  all  things,  which 
was  no  more  than  to  return  into  their  unknown 
and  divine  original  again.  Egyptian  ingenuity 
was  more  unsatisfied,  contriving  their  bodies  in 
sweet  consistencies,  to  attend  the  return  of  their 
souls.  But  all  is  vanity,  feeding  the  wind,  and 
folly.  Egyptian  mummies,  which  Cambyses 
or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  consumeth. 
Mummy  is  become  merchandise,  Mizraim  cures 
wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams.  .  .  . 

There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal,  but  im 
mortality.  Whatever  hath  no  beginning,  may 
be  confident  of  no  end; — all  others  have  a 
dependent  being  and  within  the  reach  of  detrac 
tion; — which  is  the  peculiar  of  that  necessary 
essence  that  cannot  destroy  itself;— and  the 
highest  strain  of  omnipotency,  to  be  so  power 
fully  constituted  as  not  to  suffer  even  from  the 
power  of  itself.  But  the  sufficiency  of  Christian 
immortality  frustrates  all  earthly  glory,  and  the 
quality  of  either  state  after  death,  makes  a  folly 
of  posthumous  memory.  God  who  can  only 
destroy  our  souls,  and  hath  assured  our  resurrec 
tion,  either  of  our  bodies  or  names  hath  directly 
promised  no  duration.  Wherein  there  is  so 
much  of  chance,  that  the  boldest  expectants 
have  found  unhappy  frustration;  and  to  hold 
long  subsistence,  seems  but  a  scape  in  oblivion. 
But  man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes, 
and  pompous  in  the  grave,  solemnising  nativities 
and  deaths  with  equal  lustre,  nor  omitting  cere 
monies  of  bravery  in  the  infamy  of  his  nature. 

Life  is  a  pure  flame,  and  we  live  by  an  invisible 
sun  within  us.  A  small  fire  sufficeth  for  life,  great 
flames  seemed  too  little  after  death,  while  men 
vainly  affected  precious  pyres,  and  to  burn  like 
Sardanapalus ;  but  the  wisdom  of  funeral  laws 
found  the  folly  of  prodigal  blazes  and  reduced 
undoing  fires  unto  the  rule  of  sober  obseqiiies, 
wherein  few  could  be  so  mean  as  not  to  provide 
wood,  pitch,  a  mourner,  and  an  urn.  .  .  . 

Pyramids,  arches,  obelisks,  were  but  the  irregu 
larities  of  vain-glory,  and  wild  enormities  of  an 
cient  magnanimity.  But  the  most  magnanimous 
resolution  rests  in  the  Christian  religion,  which 
trampleth  upon  pride  and  sits  on  the  neck  of  ambi 
tion,  humbly  pursuing  that  infallible  perpetuity, 
unto  which  all  others  must  diminish  their  diame 
ters,  and  be  poorly  seen  in  angles  of  contingency.  * 
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Pious  spirits  who  passed  their  days  in  raptures 
of  futurity,  made  little  more  of  this  world,  than 
the  world  that  was  before  it,  while  they  lay 
obscure  in  the  chaos  of  pre-ordination,  and  night 
of  their  fore-beings.  And  if  any  have  been  so 
happy  as  truly  to  understand  Christian  annihila 
tion,  ecstasies,  exolution,  liquefaction,  trans 
formation,  the  kiss  of  the  spouse,  gustation  of 
God,  and  ingression  into  the  Divine  shadow, 
they  have  already  had  a  handsome  anticipation 
of  heaven ;  the  glory  of  the  world  is  surely  over, 
and  the  earth  in  ashes  unto  them. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in 
their  productions,  to  exist  in  their  names  and 
predicament  of  chimeras,  was  large  satisfaction 
unto  old  expectations,  and  made  one  part  of 
their  Elysiums.  But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the 
metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To  live  indeed,  is 
to  be  again  ourselves,  which,  being  not  only  a 
hope,  but  an  evidence  in  noble  believers,  it  is  all 
one  to  lie  in  St  Innocent's*  churchyard  as  in  the 
sands  of  Egypt.  Ready  to  be  anything,  in  the 
ecstasy  of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six 
foot  as  the  moles  of  Adrianus.f 

LETTEE  TO  A  FKIEND. 

Tread  softly  and  circumspectly  in  this  funam- 
bulous  track  and  narrow  path  of  goodness;  pur 
sue  virtue  virtuously,  be  sober  and  temperate, 
not  to  preserve  your  body  in  a  sufficiency  for 
wanton  ends,  not  to  spare  your  purse,  not  to  be 
free  from  the  infamy  of  common  transgressors 
that  way,  and  thereby  to  balance  or  palliate  ob 
scure  and  closer  vices,  nor  simply  to  enjoy 
health,  by  all  of  which  you  may  leaven  good 
actions,  and  render  virtues  disputable,  but,  in 
one  word,  that  you  may  truly  serve  God,  which 
every  sickness  will  tell  you  you>  cannot  well  do 
without  health.  The  sick  man's  sacrifice  is  but 
a  lame  oblation.  Pious  treasures,  laid  up  in 
healthful  days,  excuse  the  defect  of  sick  non- 
performances  ;  without  which  we  must  needs 
look  back  with  anxiety  upon  the  last  opportuni 
ties  of  health;  and  may  have  cause  rather  to 
envy  than  pity  the  ends  of  penitent  malefactors, 
who  go  with  clear  parts  unto  the  last  act  of  their 
lives,  and  in  the  integrity  of  their  faculties  return 
their  spirit  unto  God  that  gave  it. 

Consider  whereabouts  thou  art  in  Cebe's  table, 
or  that  old  philosophical  pinax  of  the  life  of  man ; 
whether  thou  art  still  in  the  road  of  uncertain 
ties  ;  whether  thou  hast  yet  entered  the  narrow 
gate,  got  up  the  hill  and  asperous  way  which 
leadeth  unto  the  house  of  sanity ;  or  taken  that 
purifying  potion  from  the  hand  of  sincere  erudi 
tion,  which  may  send  thee  clear  and  pure  away 
unto  a  virtuous  and  happy  life. 

*  In  Paris. 

t  A  stately  mausoleum  or  sepulchral  pile,  built  by 
Adrianus  in  Rome,  where  now  standeth  the  Castle  of 
St  Angelo. 


In  this  virtuous  voyage,  let  no  disappointment 
cause  despondency,  nor  difficulty  despair.  Think 
not  that  you  are  sailing  from  Lima  to  Manilla,* 
wherein  thou  mayest  tie  up  the  rudder,  and  sleep 
before  the  wind,  but  expect  rough  seas,  flaws 
and  contrary  blasts ;  and  it  is  well  if  by  many 
cross  tacks  and  veerings  thou  arrivest  at  the 
port.  Sit  not  down  in  the  popular  seats  and  com 
mon  level  of  virtues,  but  endeavour  to  make 
them  heroical.  Offer  not  only  peace-offerings 
but  holocausts  unto  God.  To  serve  Him  singly 
to  serve  ourselves  were  too  partial  a  piece  of 
piety,  not  like  to  place  us  in  the  highest  mansions 
of  glory. 

He  that  is  chaste  and  continent  not  to  impair 
his  strength,  or  terrified  by  contagion,,  will  hardly 
be  heroically  virtuous.  Adjourn  not  that  virtue 
until  those  years  when  Cato  could  lend  out  his 
wife,  and  impotent  satyrs  write  satires  against 
lust,  but  be  chaste  in  thy  flaming  days  when 
Alexander  dared  not  trust  his  eyes  upon  the  fair 
sisters  of  Darius,  and  when  so  many  think  that 
there  is  no  other  way  but  Origen's. 

Be  charitable  before  wealth  makes  thee  covet 
ous,  and  lose  not  the  gTory  of  the  mitre.  If 
riches  increase,  let  thy  mind  hold  pace  with 
them,  and  think  it  is  not  enough  to  be  liberal 
but  munificent.  Though  a  cup  of  cold  water 
from  some  hand  may  not  be  without  its  re 
ward,  yet  stick  not  thou  for  wine  and  oil  for  the 
wounds  of  the  distressed,  and  treat  the  poor  as 
our  Saviour  did  the  multitude  to  the  relics  of 
some  baskets. 

Trust  not  unto  the  omnipotency  of  gold,  or 
say  not  unto  it,  Thou  art  my  confidence.  Kiss 
not  thy  hand  when  thou  beholdest  that  terres 
trial  sun,  nor  bore  thy  ear  unto  its  servitude. 
A  slave  unto  Mammon  makes  no  servant  unto 
God.  Covetousness  cracks  the  sinews  of  faith, 
numbs  the  apprehension  of  anything  above  sense ; 
and  only  affected  with  the  certainty  of  things  pre 
sent,  makes  a  peradventure  of  things  to  come , 
lives  but  unto  one  world,  nor  hopes  but  fears  an 
other  :  makes  their  own  death  sweet  unto  others, 
bitter  unto  themselves,  brings  formal  sadness, 
scenical  mourning,  and  no  wet  eyes  at  the  grave. 

If  avarice  be  thy  vice,  yet  make  it  not  thy 
punishment.  Miserable  men  commiserate  not 
themselves,  bowelless  unto  themselves,  and  mer 
ciless  unto  their  own  bowels.  Let  the  fruition  of 
things  bless  the  possession  of  them,  and  take  no 
satisfaction  in  dying  but  living  rich.  For  since 
thy  good  works,  not  thy  goods  will  follow  thee ; 
since  riches  are  an  appurtenance  of  life,  and  no 
dead  man  is  rich,  to  famish  in  plenty,  and  live 
poorly  to  die  rich,  were  a  multiplying  improve 
ment  in  madness  and  use  upon  use  in  folly. 

Persons  lightly  dipped,  not  grained,  in  generous 
honesty,  are  but  pale  in  goodness  and  faint-hued 
in  sincerity.  But  be  thou  what  thou  virtuously 

*  Through  the  Pacific  Sea  with  a  constant  gale  from 
the  east. — See  "  Anson's  Voyages." 
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art,  and  let  not  the  ocean  wash  away  thy  tinc 
ture.  Stand  majestically  upon  that  axis  where 
prudent  simplicity  hath  fixed  thee ;  and  at  no 
temptation  invert  the  poles  of  thy  honesty  that 
vice  may  be  uneasy  and  even  monstrous  unto 
thee ;  let  iterated  good  acts  and  long  confirmed 
habits  make  virtue  natural  or  a  second  nature  in 
thee ;  and  since  few  or  none  prove  eminently 
virtuous  but  from  some  advantageous  foundations 
in  their  temper  and  natural  inclinations,  study 
thyself  betimes,  and  early  find  what  nature  bids 
thee  to  be  or  tells  thee  what  thou  mayest  be. 
They  who  thus  timely  descend  into  themselves, 
cultivating  the  good  seeds  which  nature  hath  set 
in  them,  and  improving  their  prevalent  inclina 
tions  to  perfection,  become  not  shrubs  but  cedars 
in  their  generation.  Awd  to  be  in  the  form  of 
the  best  of  bad,  or  the  worst  of  the  good,  will 
be  no  satisfaction  unto  them. 

Let  not  the  law  of  thy  country  be  the  non  ultra 
of  thy  honesty,  nor  think  that  always  good 
enough  that  the  law  will  make  good.  Narrow 
not  the  law  of  charity,  equity,  mercy.  Join 
Gospel  righteousness  with  legal  right.  Be  not  a 
mere  Gamaliel  in  the  faith,  but  let  the  Sermon  on 
tke  Mount  be  thy  Targum  unto  the  law  of  Sinai. 

Make  not  the  consequences  of  virtue  the  ends 
thereof.  Be  not  beneficent  for  a  name  or 
cymbal  of  applause ;  nor  exact  and  punctual  in 
commerce  for  the  advantages  of  trust  and  credit, 
which  attend  the  reputation  of  just  and  true 
dealing :  for  such  rewards,  though  unsought  for, 
plain  virtue  will  bring  with  her,  whom  all  men 
honour,  though  they  pursue  not.  To  have  other 
by-ends  in  good  actions  sours  laudable  perform 
ances,  which  must  'have  deeper  roots,  motives, 
and  instigations,  to  give  them  the  f  tamp  of  virtues. 

Though  human  infirmity  may  betray  thy  heed 
less  days  into  the  popular  ways  of  extravagancy, 
yet,  let  not  thine  own  depravity  or  the  torrent  of 
vicious  times  carry  thee  into  desperate  enormi 
ties  in  opinions,  manners,  or  actions.  If  thou 
hast  dipped  thy  foot  in  the  river,  yet  venture 
not  over  Rubicon ;  run  not  into  extremities  from 
whence  there  is  no  regression,  nor  be  ever  so 
closely  shut  up  within  the  holds  of  vice  and 
iniquity,  as  not  to  find  some  escape  by  a  postern 
of  reeipiscency.* 

Owe  not  thy  humility  unto  humiliation  by 
adversity,  but  look  humbly  down  in  that  state 
when  others  look  upward  upon  thee.  Be  patient 
in  the  age  of  pride,  and  days  of  will,  and  im- 
patiency,  when  men  live  but  by  intervals  of 
reason,  under  the  sovereignty  of  humour  and 
passion,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to 
transform  thee  out  of  thyself,  and  put  thee  into 
short  madness.  If  you  cannot  imitate  Job,  yet 
come  not  short  of  Socrates,  and  those  patient 
pagans,  who  tried  the  tongues  of  their  enemies, 
while  they  perceived  they  spit  their  malice  at 
brazen  walls  and  statues. 

*  A  recommencement. 


Let  age,  not  envy,  draw  wrinkles  on  th? 
cheeks ;  be  content  to  be  envied,  but  envy  not. 
Emulation  may  be  plausible,  and  indignation 
allowable,  but  admit  no  treaty  with  that  passion 
which  no  circumstance  can  make  good.  A  dis- 
placency  at  the  good  of  others,  because  they 
enjoy  it  although  we  do  not  want  it,  is  an 
absurd  depravity  sticking  fast  unto  nature,  from 
its  primitive  corruption,  which  he  that  can  well 
subdue  were  a  Christian  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  for  aught  I  know  may  Lave  one  foot  already 
in  heaven. 

While  thou  so  hotly  disclaimest  the  devil,  be 
not  guilty  of  Diabolism.  Fall  not  into  one  name 
with  that  unclean  spirit,  nor  act  his  nature 
whom  thou  so  much  abhorrest,  that  is,  to  accuse, 
calumniate,  backbite,  whisper,  detract,  or  sini- 
strously  interpret  others.  Degenerous  depravi 
ties  and  narrow-minded  vices' !  not  only  below 
St  Paul's  noble  Christian,  but  Aristotle's  true 
gentleman.  *  Trust  not  with  some  that  the 
Epistle  of  St  James  is  apocryphal,  and  so  read 
with  less  fear  that  stabbing  truth  that  in  com 
pany  with  this  vice,  "thy  religion  is  in  vain." 
Moses  broke  the  tables  without  breaking  the 
law,  but  where  charity  is  broken,  the  law  itself 
is  shattered,  which  cannot  be  whole  without 
love  that  is  ' '  the  fulfilling  of  it. "  Look  humbly 
upon  thy  virtues,  and  though  thou  art  rich  in 
some,  yet  think  thyself  poor  and  naked  without 
that  crowning  grace  which  "thinketh  no  evil, 
which  envieth  not,  .which  beareth,  believeth, 
hopeth,  endureth  all  things."  With  these  sure 
graces  while  busy  tongues  are  crying  out  for  a 
drop  of  cold  water,  mutes  may  be  in  happiness, 
and  sing  the  "  Trisagium,"*}-  in  heaven. 

Let  not  the  sun  in  Capricorn  J  go  down  upon 
thy  wrath,  but  write  thy  wrongs  in  water,  draw 
the  curtain  of  night  upon  injuries,  shut  them  up 
in  the  tower  of  oblivion,  §  and  let  them  be  as 
though  they  had  not  been.  Forgive  thine 
enemies  totally,  without  any  reserve  of  hope 
that  however  God  will  revenge  thee, 

Be  substantially  great  in  thyself,  and  more 
than  thou  appearest  unto  others ;  and  let  the 
world  be  deceived  in  thee,  as  they  are  in  the 
lights  of  heaven.  Hang  early  plummets  upon 
the  heels  of  pride,  and  let  ambition  have  but  an 
epicycle  or  narrow  circuit  in  thee.  Measure  not 
thyself  by  thy  morning  shadow,  but  by  the  ex 
tent  of  thy  grave ;  and  reckon  thyself  above  the 
earth,  by  the  line  thou  must  be  contented  with 
under  it.  Spread  not  into  boundless  expansions 
either  to  designs  or  desires.  Think  not  that 
mankind  liveth  but  for  a  few ;  and  that  the  rest 
are  born  but  to  serve  the  ambition  of  those  who 


*  Aristotle's  Ethics,  chapter  Magnanimity. 

t  Holy,  holy,  holy. 

{  When  the  days  are  shortest. 

§  The  tower  of  oblivion  mentioned  by  Procopius, 
which  was  the  name  of  a  tower  of  imprisonment  among 
the  Persians. 
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make  but  flies  of  men,  and  wildernesses  of  whole 
nations.  Swell  not  into  vehement  actions,  which 
embroil  and  confound  the  earth,  but  be  one  of 
those  violent  ones  that  force  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.*  If  thou  must  needs  rule,  be  Zeno's 
king,  and  enjoy  that  empire  which  every  man 
gives  himself :  certainly  the  iterated  injunctions 
of  Christ  unto  humility,  meekness,  patience, 
and  that  despised  train  of  virtues,  cannot  but 
make  pathetical  impression  upon  those  who  have 
well  considered  the  affairs  of  all  ages ;  wherein 
pride,  ambition,  and  vain-glory  have  led  up  to 
the  worst  of  actions,  whereunto  confusions, 
tragedies,  and  acts,  denying  all  religion,  do  owe 
their  originals. 

Rest  not  in  an  ovation,  but  a  triumph  over 
thy  passions.  Chain  up  the  unruly  legion  of 
thy  breast ;  behold  thy  trophies  within  thee,  not 
without  thee.  Lead  thine  own  captivity  captive, 
and  be  Caesar  unto  thyself. 

Give  no  quarter  unto  those  vices  that  are  of 
thine  inward  family,  and,  having  a  root  in  thy 
temper,  plead  a  right  and  propriety  in  thee. 
Examine  well  thy  complexional  inclinations. 
Rain  early  batteries  against  those  strongholds 
built  upon  the  rock  of  nature,  and  make  this  a 
<j[reat  part  of  the  militia  of  thy  life.  The  politic 


nature  of  vice  must  be  opposed  by  policy,  and 
therefore  wiser  honesties  project  and  plot  against 
sin ;  wherein  notwithstanding  we  are  not  to  rest 
in  generals,  or  the  trite  stratagems  of  art ;  that 
may  succeed  with  one  temper,  which  may  prove 
successless  with  another.  There  is  no  community 
or  commonwealth  of  virtue,  every  man  must 
study  his  own  economy,  and  erect  these  rules 
unto  the  figure  of  himself. 

Lastly,  if  length  of  days  be  thy  portion,  make 
it  not  thy  expectation.  Reckon  not  upon  long 
life;  but  live  always  beyond  thy  account.  He 
that  so  often  surviveth  his  expectation  lives 
many  lives,  and  will  scarce  complain  of  the 
shortness  of  his  days.  Time  past  is  gone  like  a 
shadow ;  make  times  to  come  present ;  conceive 
that  near  which  may  be  far  off.  Approximate 
thy  latter  times  by  present  apprehensions  of 
them :  be  like  a  neighbour  unto  death,  and  think 
there  is  but  little  to  come.  And  since  there  is 
something  in  us  that  must  still  live  on,  join  both 
lives  together,  unite  them  in  thy  thoughts  and 
actions,  and  live  in  one  but  for  the  other.  He 
who  thus  ordereth  the  purposes  of  this  life,  will 
never  be  far  from  the  next,  and  is  in  some 
manner  already  in  it,  by  a  happy  conformity 
and  close  apprehension  of  it. 
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AGAINST  EXCESSIVE  GRIEF,  f 
THE  honour  I  received  by  a  letter  from  your 
ladyship,  was  too  great  and  too  sensible  not  to 
be  acknowledged ;  but  yet  I  doubted  whether 
that  occasion  could  bear  me  out  in  the  confidence 
of  giving  your  ladyship  any  further  troubles  of 
this  kind,  without  as  good  an  errand  as  my  last. 
This  I  have  reckoned  upon  a  good  while  by 
another  visit  my  sister  and  I  had  designed  to  my 
Lord  Capell.  How  we  came  to  have  deferred  it 
so  long,  I  think  we  are  neither  of  us  like  to  tell 
you  at  this  distance,  though  we  make  ourselves 
believe  it  could  not  be  helped.  Your  ladyship 
at  least  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  thereby 
excused  some  time  from  this  trouble,  which  I 
could  no  longer  forbear,  upon  the  sensible 
wounds  that  have  so  often  of  late  been  given 
your  friends  here  by  such  desperate  expressions 
in  several  of  your  letters  concerning  your  humour, 
your  health,  and  your  life ;  in  all  which,  if  they 


*  Matt.  xi. 

t  Addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Essex,  January  29, 
1674,  on  the  death  of  her  only  daughter. 


are  your  friends,  you  must  allow  them  to  be 
extremely  concerned.  Perhaps  none  can  be  at 
heart  more  partial  than  I  am  to  whatever  touches 
your  ladyship,  nor  more  inclined  to  defend  you 
upon  this  very  occasion,  how  unjust  and  unkind 
soever  you  are  to  yourself.  But  when  you  go 
about  to  throw  away  your  health,  or  your  life, 
so  great  a  remainder  of  your  own  family,  and  so 
great  hopes  of  that  into  which  you  are  entered, 
and  all  by  a  desperate  melancholy,  upon  an 
accident  past  remedy,  and  to  which  all  mortal 
race  is  perpetually  subject.  For  God's  sake, 
madam,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  what 
you  do  is  not  at  all  agreeable  either  with  so  good 
a  Christian,  or  so  reasonable  and  so  great  a 
person  as  your  ladyship  appears  to  the  world  in 
all  other  lights. 

I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally 
agreed  on,  nor  more  justly  required  by  God 
Almighty,  than  a  perfect  submission  to  His  will 
in  all  things ;  nor  do  I  think  any  disposition  of 
mind  can  either  please  Him  more,  or  become  us 
better,  than  that  of  being  satisfied  with  all  He 
|  gives,  and  contented  with  all  He  takes  away. 
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None  I  am  sure  can  be  of  more  honour  to  God, 
nor  of  more  ease  to  ourselves  :  for  if  we  con 
sider  Him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannot  contend  with 
Him ;  if  as  our  Father,  we  ought  not  to  distrust 
Him;  so  that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  He 
does  is  intended  for  our  good,  and  whatever 
happens  that  we  interpret  otherwise,  yet  we  can 
get  nothing  by  repining,  nor  save  anything  by 
resisting. 

But  if  it  were  fit  for  us  to  reason  with  God 
Almighty,  and  your  ladyship's  loss  be  acknow 
ledged  as  great  as  it  could  have  been  to  any  one 
alive ;  yet  I  doubt,  you  would  have  but  ill  grace 
to  complain  at  the  rate  you  have  done,  or  rather 
as  you  do :  for  the  first  motions  or  passions,  how 
violent  soever,  may  be  pardoned ;  and  it  is  only 
the  course  of  them  which  makes  them  inexcusable. 
In  this  world,  madam,  there  is  nothing  perfectly 
good,  and  whatever  is  called  so,  is  but  either 
comparatively  with  other  things  of  its  kind,  or 
else  with  the  evil  that  is  mingled  in  its  composi 
tion;  so  he  is  a  good  man  that  is  better  than 
men  commonly  are,  or  in  whom  the  good 
qualities  are  more  than  the  bad :  so  in  the 
course  of  life,  his  condition  is  esteemed  good, 
which  is  better  than  that  of  most  other  men,  or 
wherein  the  good  circumstances  are  more  than 
the  ill.  By  this  measure,  I  doubt,  madam,  your 
complaints  ought  to  be  turned  into  acknowledg 
ments,  and  your  friends  would  have  cause  to  re 
joice  rather  than  condole  with  you ;  for  the  goods 
or  blessings  of  life  are  usually  esteemed  to  be 
birth,  health,  beauty,  friends,  children,  honour, 
riches.  Now  when  your  ladyship  has  fairly 
considered  how  God  Almighty  has  dealt  with 
you  in  what  He  has  given  you  of  all  these,  you 
may  be  left  to  judge  yourself  how  you  have 
dealt  with  Him  in  your  complaints  for  what  He 
has  taken  away.  But  if  you  look  about  you, 
and  consider  other  lives  as  well  as  your  own, 
and  what  your  lot  is  in  comparison  with  those 
that  have  been  drawn  in  the  circle  of  your 
knowledge ;  if  you  think  how  few  are  born  with 
honour,  how  many  die  without  name  or  children, 
how  little  beauty  we  see,  how  few  friends  we 
hear  of,  how  many  diseases,  and  how  much 
poverty  there  is  in  the  world,  you  will  fall  down 
upon  your  knees,  and  instead  of  repining  at  one 
affliction,  will  admire  so  many  blessings  as  you 
have  received  at  the  hand  of  God. 

To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of  what  you 
are,  and  the  advantages  you  have  in  all  these 
points,  would  look  like  a  design  to  flatter  you  : 
but  this  I  may  say,  that  we  will  pity  you  as 
much  as  you  please,  if  you  will  tell  us  who  they 
are  that  you  think  upon  all  circumstances  you 
have  reason  to  envy.  Now  if  I  had  a  master  that 
gave  me  all  I  could  ask,  but  thought  fit  to  take 
one  thing  from  me  again,  either  because  I  used 
it  ill,  or  gave  myself  so  much  over  to  it,  as  to 
neglect  what  I  owed  either  to  him  or  the  rest  of 
the  world;  or  perhaps  because  he  would  show 
his  poAver,  and  put  me  in  mind  from  whom  I 


held  all  the  rest ;  would  you  think  I  had  much 
reason  to  complain  of  hard  usage,  and  never  to 
remember  any  more  what  was  left  me,  never  to 
forget  what  was  taken  away  ? 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  therein  all 
that  could  be  lost  in  a  child  of  that  age ;  but  you 
have  kept  one  child,  and  are  likely  to  do  so 
long;  you  have  the  assurance  of  another,  and 
the  hopes  of  many  more.  You  have  kept  a 
husband  great  in  employment,  and  in  fortune, 
and  (which  is  more)  in  the  esteem  of  good  men. 
Youhavekept  your  beauty  and  your  health,  unless 
you  have  destroyed  them  yourself,  or  discouraged 
them  to  stay  with  you  by  using  them  ill.  You 
have  friends  that  are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can 
wish  or  as  you  can  give  them  leave  to  be  by 
their  fears  of  losing  you,  and  being  thereby  so 
much  the  unhappier,  the  kinder  they  are  to  you. 
But  you  have  honour  and  esteem  from  all  that 
know  you ;  or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  degree,  it  is 
only  upon  that  point  of  your  seeming  to  be  fallen 
out  with  God  and  the  whole  world,  and  neither 
to  care  for  yourself,  or  anything  else,  after  what 
you  have  lost. 

You  will  say  perhaps  that  one  thing  was  all 
to  you,  and  your  fondness  of  it  made  you 
indifferent  to  everything  else.  But  this,  I 
doubt,  will  be  so  far  from  justifying  you,  that 
it  will  prove  to  be  your  fault  as  well  as  your 
misfortune.  God  Almighty  gave  you  all  the 
blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  wholly 
upon  one,  and  despise  or  undervalue  all  the 
rest ;  is  this  His  fault  or  yours  ?  Nay,  is  it  not 
to  be  ve^y  unthankful  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very 
scornful  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  is  it  not  to 
say,  because  you  have  lost  one  thing  God  hath 
given  you,  you  thank  Him  for  nothing  He  has 
left,  and  care  not  what  He  takes  away  ?  Is  it  not 
to  say,  since  that  one  thing  is  gone  out  of  the 
world,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it  which  you 
think  can  deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem  ?  A 
friend  makes  me  a  feast,  and  sets  all  before  me 
that  his  care  or  kindness  could  provide ;  but  I 
set  my  heart  upon  one  dish  alone,  and  if  that 
happen  to  be  thrown  down,  I  scorn  all  the  rest ; 
and  though  he  sends  for  another  of  the  same, 
yet  I  rise  from  the  table  in  a  rage,  and  say  my 
friend  is  my  enemy,  and  has  done  me  the  greatest 
wrong  in  the  world;  have  I  reason,  madam,  or 
good  grace  in  what  I  do  ?  Or  would  it  become 
me  better  to  eat  of  the  rest  that  is  before  me, 
and  think  no  more  of  what  had  happened,  and 
could  not  be  remedied  ? 

All  the  precepts  of  Christianity  agree  to  teach 
and  command  us  to  moderate  our  passions,  to 
temper  our  affections  towards  all  things  below; 
to  be  thankful  for  the  possession,  and  patient 
under  the  loss  whenever  He  that  gave  it  shall  sea 
fit  to  take  away.  Your  extreme  fondness  was 
perhaps  as  displeasing  to  God  before,  as  now 
your  extreme  affliction ;  and  your  loss  may  have 
been  a  punishment  for  your  faults  in  the  manner 
of  enjoying  what  you  had.  It  is  at  least  pious 
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to  ascribe  all  the  ill  that  befalls  us  to  our  own 
demerits  rather  than  to  injustice  in  God;  and 
becomes  us  better  to  adore  all  the  issues  of  His 
providence  in  the  effects,  than  inquire  into  the 
causes.  For  submission  is  the  only  way  of 
reasoning  between  a  creature  and  its  Maker ;  and 
contentment  in  His  will  is  the  greatest  duty  we 
can  pretend  to,  and  the  best  remedy  we  can 
apply  to  all  our  misfortunes. 

But,  madam,  though  religion  were  no  party  in 
your  case,  and  that  for  so  violent  and  injurious 
a  grief  you  had  nothing  to  answer  to  God,  but 
only  to  the  world  and  yourself;  yet  I  very  much 
doubt  how  you  would  be  acquitted.  We  bring 
into  the  world  with  us  a  poor,  needy,  uncertain 
life,  short  at  the  longest,  and  unquiet  at  the 
best;  all  the  imaginations  of  the  witty  and  the 
wise  have  been  perpetually  busied  to  find  out 
the  ways  how  to  revive  it  with  pleasures,  or 
relieve  it  with  diversions;  how  to  compose  it 
with  ease,  and  settle  it  with  safety.  To  some  of 
these  ends  have  been  employed  the  institutions 
of  lawgivers,  the  reasonings  of  philosophers,  the 
inventions  of  poets,  the  pains  of  labouring,  and 
the  extravagances  of  voluptuous  men.  All  the 
world  is  perpetually  at  work  about  nothing  else, 
but  only  that  our  poor  mortal  lives  should  pass 
the  easier  and  happier  for  that  little  time  we 
possess  them,  or  else  end  the  better  when  we 
lose  them.  Upon  this  occasion  riches  came  to 
be  coveted,  honours  to  be  esteemed,  friendship 
and  love  to  be  pursued,  and  virtues  themselves  to 
be  admired  in  the  world.  Now,  madam,  is  it 
not  to  bid  defiance  to  all  mankind,  to  condemn 
their  universal  opinions  and  designs,  if  instead 
of  passing  your  life  as  well  and  easily,  you 
resolve  to  pass  it  as  ill  and  as  miserably  as  you 
can  ?  You  grow  insensible  to  the  conveniences  of 
riches,  the  delights  of  honour  and  praise,  the 
charms  of  kindness  or  friendship,  nay,  to  the 
observance  or  applause  of  virtues  themselves; 
for  who  can  you  expect,  in  these  excesses  of 
passions,  will  allow  you  to  show  either  temper 
ance  or  fortitude,  to  be  either  prudent  or  just  ? 
And  for  your  friends,  I  suppose,  you  reckon 
upon  losing  their  kindness,  when  you  have 
sufficiently  convinced  them,  they  can  never  hope 
for  any  of  yours,  since  you  have  none  left  for 
yourself  or  anything  else.  You  declare  upon 
all  occasions,  you  are  incapable  of  receiving  any 
comfort  or  pleasure  in  anything  that  is  left  in 
this  world ;  and  I  assure  you,  madam,  none  can 
ever  love  you,  that  can  have  no  hopes  ever  to 
please  you. 

Among  the  several  inquiries  and  endeavours 
after  the  happiness  of  life,  the  sensual  men  agree 
in  pursuit  of  every  pleasure  they  can  start, 
without  regarding  the  pains  of  the  chase,  the 
weariness  when  it  ends,  or  how  little  the  quarry 
is  worth.  The  busy  and  ambitious  fall  into  the 
more  lasting  pursuits  of  power  and  riches ;  the 
speculative  men  prefer  tranquillity  of  mind, 
before  the  different  motions  of  passion  and 


appetite,  or  the  common  successions  of  desire 
and  satiety,  of  pleasure  and  pain  :  but  this  may 
seem  too  dull  a  principle  for  the  happiness  of 
life,  which  is  ever  in  motion :  and  passions  are 
perhaps  the  stings,  without  which  they  say  no 
honey  is  made ;  yet  I  think  all  sorts  of  men  have 
ever  agreed,  they  ought  to  be  our  servants, 
and  not  our  masters ;  to  give  us  some  agitation 
for  entertainment  or  exercise,  but  never  to 
throw  our  reason  out  of  its  seat.  Perhaps  I 
would  not  always  sit  still,  or  would  be  some 
times  on  horseback ;  but  I  would  never  ride  a 
horse  that  galls  my  flesh,  or  shakes  my  bones,  or 
that  runs  away  with  me  as  he  pleases,  so  as  I 
can  neither  stop  at  a  river  or  precipice.  Better 
no  passions  at  all,  than  have  them  too  violent; 
or  such  alone,  as  instead  of  heightening  our 
pleasures,  afford  us  nothing  but  vexation  and 
pain. 

In  all  such  losses  as  your  ladyship's  has  been, 
there  is  something  that  common  nature  cannot  be 
denied,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  good-nature  may 
be  allowed ;  but  all  excessive  and  outrageous  grief 
or  lamentation  for  the  dead,  was  accounted 
among  the  ancient  Christians,  to  have  some 
thing  of  heathenish ;  and  among  the  civil  nations 
of  old,  to  have  something  of  barbarous;  and 
therefore  it  has  been  the  care  of  the  first  to 
moderate  it  by  their  precepts,  and  the  latter  to 
restrain  it  by  their  law.  The  longest  time  that 
has  been  allowed  to  the  forms  of  mourning  by 
the  custom  of  any  country,  and  in  any  relation, 
has  been  but  that  of  a  year,  in  which  space  the 
body  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  mouldered  away 
to  earth,  and  to  retain  no  more  figure  of  what  it 
was;  but  this  has  been  given  only  to  the  loss 
of  parents,  of  husband,  or  wife.  On  the  other 
side,  to  children  under  age,  nothing  has  been 
allowed;  and  I  suppose  with  particular  reason 
(the  common  ground  of  all  general  customs), 
perhaps  because  they  die  in  innocence,  and  with 
out  having  tasted  the  miseries  of  life,  so  as  we  are 
sure  they  are  well  when  they  leave  us,  and  escape 
much  ill  that  would  in  all  appearance  have  befallen 
them  if  they  had  stayed  longer  with  us.  Besides, 
a  parent  may  have  twenty  children,  and  so  his 
mourning  may  run  through  all  the  best  of  his 
life,  if  his  losses  are  frequent  of  that  kind ;  and 
our  kindness  to  children  so  young,  is  taken  to 
proceed  from  common  opinions,  or  fond  imagina 
tions,  not  friendship  or  esteem;  and  to  be 
grounded  upon  entertainment,  rather  than  use 
in  the  many  offices  of  life :  nor  would  it  pass 
from  any  person  besides  your  ladyship,  to  say 
you  lost  a  companion  and  a  friend  at  nine  years 
old,  though  you  lost  one  indeed,  who  gave  the 
fairest  hopes  that  could  be  of  being  both  in 
time,  and  everything  else  that  was  estimable  and 
good.  But  yet,  that  itself  God  only  knows,  con 
sidering  the  changes  of  humour  and  disposition, 
which  are  as  great  as  those  of  feature,  and  shape 
the  first  sixteen  years  of  our  lives,  considering 
the  chances  of  time,  the  infection  of  company, 
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the  snares  of  the  world,  and  the  passions  of  youth, 
so  that  the  most  excellent  and  agreeable  creature 
of  that  tender  age,  and  that  seemed  born  under 
the  happiest  stars,  might  by  the  course  of  years 
and  accidents,  come  to  be  the  most  miserable 
herself,  and  more  trouble  to  her  friends  by 
living  long,  than  she  could  have  been  by  dying 
young. 

Yet  after  all,  madam,  I  think  your  loss  so 
great,  and  some  measure  of  your  grief  so  de 
served,  that  would  all  your  passionate  complaints, 
all  the  anguish  of  your  heart  do  anything  to  re 
trieve  it ;  could  tears  water  the  lovely  plant,  so 
as  to  make  it  grow  again  after  once  it  is  cut 
down ;  would  sighs  furnish  new  breath,  or  could 
it  draw  life  and  spirits  from  the  wasting  of  yours 
— I  am  sure  your  friends  would  be  so  far  from 
accusing  your  passion,  that  they  would  encour 
age  it  as  much,  and  share  it  as  deep  as  they 
could.  But,  alas !  the  eternal  laws  of  the  crea 
tion  extinguish  all  such  hopes,  forbid  all  such 
designs;  nature  gives  us  many  children  and 
friends  to  take  them  away,  but  takes  none  away 
to  give  them  us  again.  And  this  makes  the  ex 
cesses  of  grief  to  have  been  so  universally  con 
demned,  as  a  thing  unnatural,  because  so  much 
in  vain,  whereas  nature,  they  say,  does  nothing 
in  vain ;  as  a  thing  so  unreasonable,  because  so 
contrary  to  our  own  designs ;  for  we  all  design 
to  be  well  and  at  ease,  and  by  grief  we  make 
ourselves  ill  of  imaginary  wounds,  and  raise  our 
selves  troubles  most  properly  out  of  the  dust, 
whilst  our  ravings  and  complaints  are  but  like 
arrows  shot  up  into  the  air,  at  no  mark,  and  so 
to  no  purpose,  but  only  to  fall  back  upon  our 
Leads,  and  destroy  ourselves,  instead  of  recover 
ing  or  revenging  our  friends. 

Perhaps,  madam,  you  will  say  this  is  your  de 
sign,  or  if  not,  your  desire ;  but  I  hope  you  are 
not  yet  so  far  gone,  or  so  desperately  bent.  Your 
ladyship  knows  very  well  your  life  is  not  your 
own,  but  His  that  lent  it  to  you  to  manage  and 
preserve  the  best  you  could,  and  not  to  throw  it 
away  as  if  it  came  from  some  common  hand.  It 
belongs  in  a  great  measure  to  your  country  and 
your  family ;  and  therefore,  by  all  human  laws, 
as  well  as  Divine,  self-murder  has  ever  been 
agreed  on  as  the  greatest  crime,  and  is  punished 
here  with  the  utmost  shame,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  inflicted  upon  the  dead.  But  is  the 
crime  much  less  to  kill  ourselves  by  a  slow 
poison  than  by  a  sudden  wound  ?  Now,  if  we  do 
it,  and  know  we  do  it,  by  a  long  and  a  continual 
grief,  can  we  think  ourselves  innocent?  What 
great  difference  is  there  if  we  break  our  hearts  or 
consume  them ;  if  we  pierce  them,  or  bruise  them ; 
since  all  determines  in  the  same  death,  as  all 
arises  from  the  same  despair?  But  what  if  it 
goes  not  so  far?  It  is  not,  indeed,  so  bad  as 
might  be,  but  that  does  not  excuse  it  from  being 
very  ill.  Though  I  do  not  kill  my  neighbour,  is 
it  no  hurt  to  wound  him,  or  to  spoil  him  of  the 
conveniences  of  life  ?  The  greatest  crime  is  for  a 


man  to  kill  himself ;  is  it  a  small  one  to  wound 
himself  by  anguish  of  heart,  by  grief,  or  despair, 
to  ruin  his  health,  to  shorten  his  age,  to  deprive 
himself  of  all  the  pleasures,  or  eases,  or  enjoy 
ments  of  life? 

Next  to  the  mischiefs  we  do  ourselves  are  those 
we  do  our  children  and  our  friends,  as  those  who 
deserve  best  of  us,  or  at  least  deserve  no  ill.  The 
child  you  carry  about  you,  what  has  that  done 
that  you  should  endeavour  to  deprive  it  of  life 
almost  as  soon  as  you  bestow  it ;  or  if,  at  the  best, 
you  suffer  it  to  live  to  be  born,  yet  by  your  ill 
usage  of  yourself,  should  so  much  impair  the 
strength  of  its  body  and  health,  and  perhaps  the 
very  temper  of  its  mind,  by  giving  it  such  an  in 
fusion  of  melancholy,  as  may  serve  to  discolour 
the  objects  and  disrelish  the  accidents  it  may 
meet  with  in  the  common  train  of  life?  But  this 
is  one  you  are  not  yet  acquainted  with.  What 
will  you  say  to  another  you  are?  Were  it  a 
small  injury  to  my  Lord  Capell,  to  deprive  him 
of  a  mother,  from  whose  prudence  and  kindness 
he  may  justly  expect  the  cares  of  his  health  and 
education,  the  forming  of  his  body,  and  the  culti 
vating  of  his  mind;  the  seeds  of  honour  and 
virtue,  and  thereby  the  true  principles  of  a  happy 
life.  How  has  my  Lord  of  Essex  deserved  that 
you  should  go  about  to  lose  him  a  wife  he  loves 
with  so  much  passion,  and,  which  is  more,  with 
so  much  reason ;  so  great  an  honour  and  support 
to  his  family,  so  great  a  hope  to  his  fortune,  and 
comfort  to  his  life  ?  Are  there  so  many  left  of 
your  own  great  family  that  you  should  desire  in 
a  manner  wholly  to  reduce  it  by  suffering  the 
greatest  and  almost  last  branch  of  it  to  wither 
away  before  its  time  ?  or  is  your  country  in  this 
age  so  stored  with  great  persons  that  you  should 
envy  it  those  we  may  justly  expect  from  so 
noble  a  race  ? 

Whilst  I  had  any  hopes  your  tears  would  ease 
you,  or  that  your  grief  would  consume  itself  by 
liberty  and  time,  your  ladyship  knows  very  well 
I  never  once  accused  it,  nor  ever  increased  it. 
like  many  others,  by  the  common  formal  ways 
of  assuaging  it,  and  this,  I  am  sure,  is  the  first 
office  of  this  kind  I  ever  went  about  to  perform 
otherwise  than  in  the  most  ordinary  forms.  I 
was  in  the  hope  what  was  so  violent  could  not 
be  so  long;  but  when  I  observed  it  to  grow 
stronger  with  age,  and  increase  like  a  stream  the 
farther  it  ran ;  when  I  saw  it  draw  out  to  so 
many  unhappy  consequences,  and  threaten  no 
less  than  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  life, 
I  could  no  longer  forbear  this  endeavour,  nor 
end  it  without  begging  of  your  ladyship,  for 
God's  sake  and  for  your  own,  for  your  children's 
and  your  friends',  for  your  country's  and  your 
family's,  that  you  would  no  longer  abandon 
yourself  to  so  disconsolate  a  passion,  but  that 
you  would  at  length  awaken  your  piety,  give 
way  to  your  prudence,  or  at  least  rouse  up  the 
invincible  spirit  of  the  Percies,  that  never  yet 
shrank  at  any  disaster;  that  you  would  some- 
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times  remember  the  great  honours  and  fortunes 
of  your  family,  not  always  the  losses;  cherish 
those  veins  of  good  humour  that  are  sometimes 
so  natural  to  you,  and  sear  up  those  of  ill  that 
would  make  you  so  unnatural  to  your  children 
and  to  yourself.  But  above  all,  that  you  would 
enter  upon  the  cares  of  your  health  and  your  life, 
for  your  friends'  sake  at  least,  if  not  for  your 
own. 

OF  POETRY. 

The  two  common  shrines  to  which  most  men 
offer  up  the  application  of  their  thoughts  and 
their  lives,  are  profit  and  pleasure ;  and  by  their 
devotions  to  either  of  these  they  are  vulgarly 
distinguished  into  two  sects,  and  called  either 
busy  or  idle  men.  Whether  these  terms  differ 
in  meaning,  or  only  in  sound,  I  know  very  well 
may  be  disputed,  and  with  appearance  enough, 
since  the  covetous  man  takes  perhaps  as  much 
pleasure  in  his  gains  as  the  voluptuous  does  in 
his  luxury,  and  would  not  pursue  his  business 
unless  he  were  pleased  with  it,  upon  the  last 
account  of  what  he  most  wishes  and  desires,  nor 
would  care  for  the  increase  of  his  fortunes,  un 
less  he  proposed  thereby,  that  of  his  pleasures 
too,  in  one  kind  or  other,  so  that  pleasure  may 
be  said  to  be  his  end,  whether  he  will  allow  to 
find  it  in  his  pursuit  or  no.  Much  ado  there 
has  been,  many  words  spent,  or  (to  speak  with 
more  respect  to  the  ancient  philosophers)  many 
disputes  have  been  raised  upon  this  argument,  I 
think  to  little  purpose,  and  that  all  has  been 
rather  an  exercise  of  wit  than  an  inquiry  after 
truth ;  and  all  controversies  that  can  never  end, 
had  better,  perhaps,  never  begin.  The  best  is 
to  take  words  as  they  are  most  commonly 
spoken  and  meant,  like  coin  as  it  most  currently 
passes,  without  raising  scruples  upon  the  weight 
of  the  alloy,  unless  the  cheat  or  the  defect  be 
gross  and  evident.  Few  things  in  the  world,  or 
none,  will  bear  too  much  refining ;  a  thread  too 
fine  spun  will  easily  break,  and  the  point  of  a 
needle  too  finely  filed.  The  usual  acceptation 
takes  profit  and  pleasure  for  two  different  things, 
and  not  only  calls  the  followers  or  votaries  of 
them  by  several  names  of  busy  and  of  idle  men, 
but  distinguishes  the  faculties  of  the  mind  that 
are  conversant  about  them,  calling  the  opera 
tions  of  the  first  wisdom,  and  of  the  other  wit, 
which  is  a  Saxon  word  that  is  used  to  express 
what  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  call  ingenio, 
and  the  French  esprit,  both  from  the  Latin ;  but 
I  think  wit  more  peculiarly  signifies  that  of 
poetry,  as  may  occur  upon  remarks  of  the 
Runic  language.  To  the  first  of  these  are  attri 
buted  the  inventions  or  productions  of  things 
generally  esteemed  the  most  necessary,  useful, 
or  profitable  to  human  life,  either  in  private 
possessions  or  public  institutions :  to  the  other, 
those  writings  or  discourses  which  are  the  most 
pleasing  or  entertaining  to  all  that  read  or  hear 
them;  yet,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those 


that  link  them  together,  as  the  inventions  of 
sages  and  lawgivers  themselves,  do  please  as 
well  as  profit  those  who  approve  and  follow 
them.  So  those  of  poets  instruct  and  profit  as 
well  as  please  such  as  are  conversant  in  them, 
and  the  happy  mixture  of  both  these,  makes  the 
excellency  in  both  those  compositions,  and  has 
given  occasion  for  esteeming,  or  at  least  for  call 
ing  heroic  virtue  and  poetry,  divine. 

The  names  given  to  poets,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  express  the  same  opinion  of  them  in  those 
nations ;  the  Greek  signifying  makers  or  creators, 
such  as  raise  admirable  frames  and  fabrics  out 
of  nothing,  which  strike  with  wonder  and  with 
pleasure  the  eyes  and  imaginations  of  those  who 
behold  them ;  the  Latin  makes  the  same  word 
common  to  poets  and  to  prophets.  Now,  as 
creation  is  the  first  attribute  and  highest  opera 
tion  of  Divine  power,  so  is  prophecy  the  greatest 
emanation  of  Divine  Spirit  in  the  world.  As 
the  names  in  those  two  learned  languages,  so  the 
causes  of  poetry  are,  by  the  writers  of  them,  to 
be  divine,  and  to  proceed  from  a  celestial  fire 
or  Divine  inspiration,  and  by  the  vulgar  opinions 
recited  or  related  to  in  many  passages  of  those 
authors,  the  effects  of  poetry  were  likewise 
thought  divine  and  supernatural,  and  power  of 
charms  and  enchantments  were  ascribed  to  it. 

"  Carmina  vel  coelo  possunt  deducere  lunam, 
Carminibus  Circe  socios  mutavit  Ulyssis, 
Frigidus  in  pratis  cantando  rumpitur  anguis." 

But  I  can  easily  admire  poetry,  and  yet  with 
out  adoring  it ;  I  can  allow  it  to  arise  from  the 
greatest  excellency  of  natural  temper,  or  the 
greatest  race  of  native  genius,  without  exceed 
ing  the  reach  of  what  is  human,  or  giving  it  any 
approaches  of  divinity,  which  is,  I  doubt,  debased 
or  dishonoured  by  ascribing  to  it  anything  that 
is  in  the  compass  of  our  action,  or  even  compre 
hension,  unless  it  be  raised  by  an  immediate 
influence  from  itself.  I  cannot  allow  poetry  to 
be  more  divine  in  its  effects  than  in  its  causes, 
nor  any  operation  produced  by  it,  to  be  more 
than  purely  natural,  or  to  deserve  any  other  sort 
of  wonder  than  those  of  music  or  of  natural 
magic,  however  any  of  them  have  appeared  to 
minds  little  versed  in  the  speculations  of  nature, 
of  occult  qualities  and  the  force  of  numbers,  or 
of  sounds.  Whoever  talks  of  drawing  down  the 
moon  from  heaven  by  force  of  verses  or  of  charms, 
either  believes  not  himself,  or  too  easily  believes 
what  others  told  him,  or  perhaps  follows  an 
opinion  begun  by  the  practice  of  some  poet  upon 
the  facility  of  some  people,  who,  knowing  the 
time  when  an  eclipse  would  happen,  told  them 
he  would  by  his  charms  call  down  the  raoon  at 
such  an  hour,  and  was  by  them  thought  to  have 
performed  it. 

When  I  read  that  charming  description  in 
Virgil's  eighth  eclogue  of  all  sorts  of  charms 
and  fascinations  by  verses,  by  images,  by  knots, 
by  numbers,  by  fire,  by  herbs,  employed  upon 
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occasion  of  a  violent  passion,  from  a  jealous  or 
disappointed  love ;  I  have  recourse  to  the  strong 
impressions  of  fables  and  of  poetry,  to  the  easy 
mistakes  of  popular  opinions,  to  the  force  of 
imagination,  to  the  secret  virtues  of  several 
herbs,  and  to  the  powers  of  sounds:  and  I  am 
sorry  the  natural  history  or  account  of  fascina 
tion  has  not  employed  the  pen  of  some  person 
of  such  excellent  wit  and  deep  thought  and 
learning  as  Casaubon,  who  wrote  that  curious 
and  useful  Treatise  of  Enthusiasm,  and  by  it 
discovered  the  hidden  or  mistaken  sources  of 
that  delusion  so  frequent  in  all  regions  and  re 
ligions  of  the  world,  and  which  had  so  fatally 
spread  over  our  country  in  that  age,  in  which 
this  treatise  was  so  seasonably  published.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  he  lived  not  to  com 
plete  that  work  in  the  second  part  he  promised ; 
or  that  his  friends  neglected  the  publishing  it,  if  it 
were  left  in  papers,  though  loose  and  unfinished. 
I  think  a  clear  account  of  enthusiasm  and  fas 
cination  from  their  natural  causes,  would  very 
much  deserve  from  mankind  in  general,  as  well 
as  from  the  commonwealth  of  learning ;  might, 
perhaps,  prevent  so  many  public  disorders,  and 
save  the  lives  of  many  innocent,  deluded,  or 
deluding  people,  who  suffer  so  frequently  upon 
account  of  witches  and  wizards.  I  have  seen 
many  miserable  examples  of  this  kind  in  my 
youth  at  home;  and  though  the  humour  or 
fashion  be  a  good  deal  worn  out  of  the  world 
within  thirty  or  forty  years  past,  yet  it  still 
remains  in  several  remote  parts  of  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  some  other  countries. 

But  to  return  to  the  charms  of  poetry :  if  the 
forsaken  lover,  in  that  eclogue  of  Virgil,  had 
expected  only  from  the  force  of  her  verses,  or 
her  charms,  what  is  the  burthen  of  the  song,  to 
bring  Daphnis  home  from  the  town  where  he 
was  gone  and  engaged  in  a  new  amour;  if  she 
had  pretended  only  to  revive  an  old  fainting 
flame,  or  to  damp  a  new  one  that  was  kindling 
in  his  breast,  she  might,  for  aught  I  know,  have 
compassed  such  ends  by  the  power  of  such 
charms,  and  without  other  than  very  natural 
enchantments.  For  there  is  no  question  but 
true  poetry  may  have  the  force  to  raise  passions, 
and  to  allay  them,  to  change  and  to  extinguish 
them,  to  temper  joy  and  grief,  to  raise  love  and 
fear,  nay,  to  turn  fear  into  boldness,  and  love 
into  indifference,  and  into  hatred  itself ;  and  I 
easily  believe  that  the  disheartened  Spartans 
were  new  animated,  and  recovered  their  lost 
courage,  by  the  songs  of  Tyrtaeus ;  that  the 
cruelty  and  revenge  of  Phaloris  were  changed  by 
the  odes  of  Stesichorus  into  the  greatest  kindness 
and  esteem,  and  that  many  men  were  as  passion 
ately  enamoured  by  the  charms  of  Sappho's  wit 
and  poetry  as  by  those  of  beauty  in  Flora  or 
Thais,  for  it  is  not  only  beauty  gives  love,  but 
love  gives  beauty  to  the  object  that  raises  it ; 
and  if  the  possession  be  strong  enough,  let  it 
come  from  what  it  will,  there  is  always  beauty 


enough  in  the  person  that  gives  it.  Nor  is  it 
any  great  wonder  that  such  force  should  be 
found  in  poetry,  since  in  it  are  assembled  all 
the  powers  of  eloquence,  of  music,  and  of  pic 
ture,  which  are  all  allowed  to  make  so  strong 
impressions  upon  humane  minds.  How  far  men 
have  been  affected  with  all  or  any  of  these, 
needs  little  proof  or  testimony.  The  examples 
have  been  known  enough  in  Greece  and  in  Italy, 
where  some  have  fallen  downright  in  love  with 
the  ravishing  beauties  of  a  lovely  object  drawn 
by  the  skill  of  an  admirable  painter ;  nay,  painters 
themselves  have  fallen  in  love  with  some  of  their 
own  productions,  and  doated  on  them,  as  on  a 
mistress  or  a  fond  child,  which  distinguishes 
among  the  Italians  the  several  pieces  that  are 
done  by  the  same  hand  into  several  degrees  of 
those  made — con  studio,  con  diligenza,  or  con 
amore,  whereof  the  last  are  ever  the  most  excel 
ling.  But  there  needs  no  more  instances  of  this 
kind  than  the  stories  related  and  believed  by  the 
best  authors,  as  known  and  undisputed ;  of  the 
two  young  Grecians,  one  whereof  ventured  his 
life  to  be  locked  up  all  night  in  the  temple,  and 
satisfy  his  passion  with  the  embraces  and  enjoy 
ment  of  a  statue  of  Venus  that  was  there  set  up, 
and  designed  for  another  sort  of  adoration  ;  the 
other  pined  away  and  died  for  being  hindered 
his  perpetually  gazing,  admiring,  and  embracing 
a  statue  at  Athens. 

The  powers  of  music  are  either  felt  and  known 
by  all  men,  and  are  allowed  to  work  strangely 
upon  the  mind  and  the  body,  the  passions  and 
the  blood,  to  raise  joy  and  grief,  to  give  pleasure 
and  pain,  to  cure  diseases  and  the  mortal  sting 
of  the  tarantula,  to  give  motions  to  the  feet 
as  well  as  to  the  heart,  to  compose  disturbed 
thoughts,  to  assist  and  heighten  devotion  itself.- 
We  need  no  recourse  to  the  tables  of  Orpheus  or 
Amphion,  or  the  force  of  their  music  upon  fishes 
and  beasts ;  it  is  enough  that  we  find  the  charm 
ing  of  serpents,  and  the  cure  or  allay  of  an  evil 
spirit  or  possession,  attributed  to  it  in  sacred 
writ. 

For  the  force  of  eloquence,  that  so  often  raised 
and  appeased  the  violence  of  popular  commo 
tions,  and  caused  such  convulsions  in  the  Athe 
nian  state,  no  man  need  more,  to  make  him 
acknowledge  it,  than  to  consider  Caesar,  one  of 
the  greatest  and  wisest  of  mortal  men,  come 
upon  the  tribunal,  full  of  hatred  and  revenge, 
and  with  a  determined  resolution  to  condemn 
Labienus,  yet  upon  the  force  of  Cicero's  elo 
quence  (in  an  oration  for  his  defence),  begin  to 
change  countenance,  turn  pale,  shake  to  that 
degree  that  the  papers  he  held  fell  out  of  his 
hand,  as  if  he  had  been  frighted  with  words, 
that  never  was  so  with  blows,  and  at  last  change 
all  his  anger  into  clemency,  and  acquit  the  brave 
criminal,  instead  of  condemning  him. 

Now,  if  the  strength  of  these  three  mighty 
powers  be  united  in  poetry,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  such  virtues  and  such  honours  have  been 
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attributed  to  it,  that  it  has  been  thought  to  be 
inspired,  or  has  been  called  divine,  and  yet  I 
think  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  force  of 
wit,  and  of  reasoning,  the  height  of  conceptions 
and  expressions,  may  be  found  in  poetry  as  well 
as  in  oratory,  the  life  and  spirit  of  representa 
tion  or  picture  as  much  as  in  painting,  and  the 
force  of  sounds  as  well  as  in  music ;  and  how  far 
these  three  natural  powers  together  may  extend, 
and  to  what  effect  (even  such  as  may  be  mistaken 
for  supernatural  or  magical),  I  leave  it  to  such 
men  to  consider,-  whose  thoughts  turn  to  such 
speculations  as  these,  or  who,  by  their  native 
temper  and  genius,  are  in  some  degree  disposed 
to  receive  the  impressions  of  them.  For  my  part, 
I  do  not  wonder  that  the  famous  Dr  Harvey, 
when  he  was  reading  Virgil,  should  sometimes 
throw  him  down  upon  the  table,  and  say  he  had 
a  devil;  nor  that  the  learned  Meric  Casaubon 
should  find  such  charming  pleasures  and  emo 
tions,  as  he  describes,  upon  the  reading  some 
parts  of  Lucretius;  that  so  many  should  cry, 
and  with  downright  tears,  at  some  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare,  and  so  many  more  should  feel  such 
turns  or  curdling  of  their  blood  upon  the  read 
ing  or  hearing  some  excellent  pieces  of  poetry, 
nor  that  Octavia  fell  into  a  swoon  at  the  recital 
made  by  Virgil  of  those  verses  in  the  sixth  of 
his  JSneid. 

This  is  enough  to  assert  the  powers  of  poetry 
and  discover  the  ground  of  those  opinions  of  old, 
which  derived  it  from  Divine  inspirations,  and 
gave  it  so  great  a  share  in  the  supposed  effects 
of  sorcery  or  magic.  But  as  the  old  romances 
seem  to  lessen  the  honour  of  true  prowess  and 
valour  in  their  knights,  by  giving  such,  a  part  in 
all  their  chief  adventures  to  enchantment,  so  the 
true  excellency  and  just  esteem  of  poetry  seems 
rather  debased  than  exalted  by  the  stories  or 
belief  of  the  charms  performed  by  it,  which, 
among  the  northern  nations,  grew  so  strong  and 
so  general  that,  about  five  or  six  hundred  years 
ago,  all  the  Runic  poetry  came  to  be  decried, 
and  those  ancient  characters  in  which  they  were 
written  to  be  abolished,  by  the  zeal  of  bishops, 
and  even  by  orders  and  degrees  of  State,  which 
has  given  a  great  maim,  or  rather  an  irrecover 
able  loss  to  the  story  of  those  northern  king 
doms,  the  seat  of  our  ancestors  in  all  the  west 
ern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  more  true  and  natural  source  of  poetry 
may  be  discovered  by  observing  to  what  god 
this  inspiration  was  ascribed  by  the  ancients, 
which  was  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  esteemed  among 
them  the  god  of  learning  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  of  music  and  of  poetry.  The  mys 
tery  of  this  fable  means,  I  suppose,  that  a  cer 
tain  noble  and  vital  heat  of  temper,  but  especi 
ally  of  the  brain,  is  the  true  spring  of  these  two 
parts  or  sciences.  This  was  that  celestial  fire 
which  gave  such  a  pleasing  motion  and  agitation 
to  the  minds  of  those  men  that  have  been  so 
much  admired  in  the  world,  that  raises  such  in 


finite  images  of  things  so  agreeable  and  delight 
ful  to  mankind ;  by  the  influence  of  this  sun  ara 
produced  those  golden  and  inexhausted  mines  of 
invention  which  has  furnished  the  world  with 
treasures  so  highly  esteemed,  and  so  universally 
known  and  used,  in  all  the  regions  that  have  yet 
been  discovered.  From  this  arises  that  eleva 
tion  of  genius  which  can  never  be  produced  by 
any  art  or  study,  by  pains  or  by  industry,  which 
cannot  be  taught  by  precepts  or  examples ;  and 
therefore  is  agreed  by  all  to  be  the  pure  and 
free  gift  of  Heaven,  or  of  nature,  and  to  be  a  fire 
kindled  out  of  some  hidden  spark  of  the  very 
first  conception. 

But  though  invention  be  the  mother  of  poetry, 
yet  this  child  is  like  all  others  born  naked,  and 
must  be  nourished  with  care,  clothed  with  ex 
actness  and  elegance,  educated  with  industry, 
instructed  with  art,  improved  by  application, 
corrected  with  severity,  and  accomplished  with 
labour  and  with  time,  before  it  arrives  at  any 
great  perfection  or  growth.  It  is  certain  that 
no  composition  requires  so  many  several  in 
gredients,  or  of  more  different  sorts  than  this, 
nor  that  to  excel  in  any  qualities,  there  are 
necessary  so  many  gifts  of  nature,  and  so  many 
improvements  of  learning  and  of  art.  For  there 
must  be  a  universal  genius  of  great  compass 
as  well  as  great  elevation.  There  must  be  a 
sprightly  imagination  or  fancy,  fenfle  in  a  thou 
sand  productions,  ranging  over  infinite  ground, 
piercing  into  every  corner,  and  by  the  light  of 
that  true  poetical  fire,  discovering  a  thousand 
little  bodies  or  images  in  the  world,  and  simili 
tudes  among  them,  unseen  to  common  eyes,  and 
which  could  not  be  discovered  without  the  rays 
of  that  sun. 

Besides  the  heat  of  invention  and  liveliness  of 
wit,  there  must  be  the  coldness  of  good  sense 
and  soundness  of  judgment  to  distinguish  be 
tween  things  and  conceptions,  which  at  first 
sight,  or  upon  short  glances,  seem  alike;  to 
choose  among  infinite  productions  of  wit  and 
fancy,  which  are  worth  preserving  and  cultivat 
ing,  and  which  are  better  stifled  in  the  birth,  or 
thrown  away  when  they  are  born,  as  not  worth 
bringing  up.  Without  the  forces  of  wit,  all 
poetry  is  flat  and  languishing ;  without  the  sue- 
cours  of  judgment,  it  is  wild  and  extravagant. 
The  true  wonder  of  poesy  is,  that  such  contraries 
must  meet  to  compose  it — a  genius  both  pene 
trating  and  solid,  in  expression  both  delicacy 
and  force;  and  the  frame  or  fabric  of  a  true 
poem  must  have  something  both  sublime  and 
just,  amazing  and  agreeable.  There  must  be  a 
great  agitation  of  mind  to  invent,  a  great  calm 
to  judge  and  correct;  there  must  be  upon  the 
same  tree,  and  at  the  same  time,  both  flower  and 
fruit.  To  work  up  this  metal  into  exquisite 
figure,  there  must  be  employed  the  fire,  tha 
hammer,  the  chisel,  and  the  file.  There  must 
be  a  general  knowledge  both  of  nature  and  of 
arts,  and  to  go  the  lowest  that  can  be,  there  aro 
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required  genius,  judgment,  and  application,  for 
without  this  last  all  the  rest  will  not  serve  turn, 
and  none  ever  was  a  great  poet  that  applied  him 
self  much  to  anything  else. 

When  I  speak  of  poetry,  I  mean  not  an  ode  or 
an  elegy,  a  song  or  a  satire,  nor  by  a  poet  the 
composer  of  any  of  these,  but  of  a  just  poem; 
and  after  all  I  have  said,  it  is  no  wonder  there 
should  be  so  few  that  appeared,  in  any  parts  or 
any  ages  of  the  world,  or  that  such  as  have, 
should  be  so  much  admired,  and  have  almost 
divinity  ascribed  to  them,  and  to  their  works. 

Whatever  has  been  among  those  who  are 
mentioned  with  so  much  praise  or  admiration 
by  the  ancients,  but  are  lost  to  us,  and  un 
known  any  further  than  their  names,  I  think  no 
man  has  been  so  bold  among  those  that  remain 
to  question  the  title  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  not 
only  to  the  first  rank,  but  to  the  supreme 
dominion  in  this  state,  and  from  whom,  as  the 
great  lawgivers  as  well  as  princes,  all  the  laws 
and  orders  of  it  are,  or  may  be,  derived.  Homer 
was,  without  dispute,  the  most  universal  genius 
that  has  been  known  in  the  world,  and  Virgil 
the  most  accomplished.  To  the  first  must  be 
allowed  the  most  fertile  invention,  the  richest 
vein,  the  most  general  knowledge,  and  the  most 
lively  expression :  to  the  last,  the  noblest  ideas, 
the  justest  institution,  the  wisest  conduct,  and 
the  choicest  elocution.  To  speak  in  the  painter's 
terms,  we  find  in  the  works  of  Homer  the  most 
spirit,  force,  and  life ;  in  those  of  Virgil,  the  best 
design,  the  truest  proportions,  and  the  greatest 
grace ;  the  colouring  in  both  seems  equal,  and, 
indeed,  is  in  both  admirable.  Homer  had  more 
fire  and  rapture,  Virgil  more  light  and  swiftness, 
or  at  least  the  poetical  fire  was  more  raging  in 
one,  but  clearer  in  the  other,  which  makes  the 
first  more  amazing,  and  the  latter  more  agree 
able.  The  ore  was  either  in  one,  but  in  the 
other  more  refined,  and  better  alloyed  to  make 
up  excellent  work.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Homer  was,  of  the  two, 
and  perhaps  of  all  others,  the  vastest,  the  sub- 
limest,  and  the  most  wonderful  genius ;  and  that 
he  has  been  generally  so  esteemed,  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  testimony  given  than  what  has  been 
by  some  observed,  that  not  only  the  greatest 
masters  have  found  in  his  works  the  best  and 
truest  principles  of  all  their  sciences  or  arts,  but 
that  the  noblest  nations  have  derived  from  them 
the  original,  or  their  several  races,  though  it  be 
hardly  yet  agreed  whether  his  story  be  true  or 
fiction.  In  short,  these  two  immortal  poets 
must  be  allowed  to  have  so  much  excelled  in 
their  kinds  as  to  have  exceeded  all  comparison, 
to  have  even  extinguished  emulation,  and  in  a 
manner  confined  true  poetry  not  only  to  their 
two  languages,  but  to  their  very  persons.  And 
I  am  apt  to  believe  so  much  of  the  true  genius 
of  poetry  in  general,  and  of  its  elevation  in  these 
two  particulars,  that  I  know  not  whether  of  all 
the  numbers  of  mankind  that  live  within  the 


compass  of  a  thousand  years ;  for  one  man  that 
is  born  capable  of  making  such  a  poet  as  Homer 
or  Virgil,  there  may  not  be  a  thousand  born 
capable  of  making  as  great  generals  of  armies, 
or  ministers  of  state,  as  any  the  most  renowned 
in  story. 

I  do  not  here  intend  to  make  a  further  critic 
upon  poetry,  which  were  too  great  a  labour ;  nor 
to  give  rules  for  it,  which  were  as  great  a  pre 
sumption;  besides,  there  has  been  so  much 
paper  blotted  upon  these  subjects  in  this  curious 
and  censuring  age  that  it  is  ali  grown  tedious  or 
repetition.  The  modern  French  wits  (or  pre 
tenders)  have  been  very  severe  in  their  censures, 
and  exact  in  their  rules,  I  think  to  very  little 
purpose;  for  I  know  not  why  they  might  not 
have  contented  themselves  with  those  given  by 
Aristotle  and  Horace,  and  have  translated  them 
rather  than  commented  upon  them,  for  all  they 
have  done  has  been  no  more ;  so  as  they  seem, 
by  their  writings  of  this  kind,  rather  to  have 
valued  themselves  than  improved  anybody  else. 
The  truth  is,  there  is  something  in  the  genius  of 
poetry  too  libertine  to  be  confined  to  so  many 
rules;  and  whoever  goes  about  to  subject  it  to 
such  constraints,  loses  both  its  spirit  and  grace, 
which  are  ever  native,  and  never  learned,  even  of 
the  best  masters.  It  is  as  if,  to  make  excellent 
honey,  you  should  cut  off  the  wings  of  your  bees, 
confine  them  to  their  hive  or  their  stands,  and 
lay  flowers  before  them,  such  as  you  think  the 
sweetest,  and  like  to  yield  the  finest  extraction ; 
you  had  as  good  pull  out  their  stings,  and  make 
arrant  drones  of  them.  They  must  range  through 
fields,  as  well  as  gardens,  choose  such  flowers  as 
they  please,  and  by  proprieties  and  scents  they 
only  know  and  distinguish' :  they  must  work  up 
their  cells  with  admirable  art,  extract  their 
honey  with  infinite  labour,  and  sever  it  from 
the  wax  with  such  distinction  and  choice,  as 
belongs  to  none  but  themselves  to  perform  or  to 
judge. 

It  would  be  too  much  mortification  to  these 
great  arbitrary  rulers  among  the  French  writers, 
or  our  own,  to  observe  the  worthy  productions 
that  have  been  formed  by  their  rules,  the  honour 
they  have  received  in  the  world,  or  the  pleasure 
they  have  given  mankind ;  but  to  comfort  them, 
I  do  not  know  there  was  any  great  poet  in 
Greece  after  the  rules  of  that  art  laid  down  by 
Aristotle  ;  nor  in  Rome,  after  those  by  Horace, 
which  yet  none  of  our  moderns  pretend  to  have 
outdone.  Perhaps  Theocritus  and  Lucan  may 
be  alleged  against  this  assertion;  but  the  first 
offered  no  further  than  at  idyls  or  eclogues; 
and  the  last,  though  he  must  be  avowed  for  a 
true  and  happy  genius,  and  to  have  made  some 
very  high  flights,  yet  he  is  so  unequal  to  him 
self,  and  his  muse  is  so  young,  that  his  faults 
are  too  noted  to  allow  his  pretences.  "  Feliciter 
audet"  is  the  true  character  of  Lucan,  as  of  . 
Ovid—  "Lusit  amabiliter."  After  all,  the  ut 
most  that  can  be  achieved,  or,  I  think,  pre- 
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tended,  by  any  rules  in  this  art,  is  but  to  hinder 
some  men  from  being  very  ill  poets,  but  not  to 
make  any  man  a  very  good  one.  To  judge  who 
is  so,  we  need  go  no  further  for  instruction  than 
three  lines  of  Horace : 

"Ille  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 
Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 
Ut  tnagus,  et  mode  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis." 

He  is  a  poet, 

Who  vainly  angnishes  my  breast, 
Provokes,  allays,  and  with  false  terror  fills, 
Like  a  magician,  and  now  sets  me  down 
In  Thebes,  and  now  in  Athens. 

Whoever  does  not  affect  and  move  the  same 
present  passions  in  you  that  he  represents  in 
others,  and  at  other  times  raise  images  about 
you,  as  a  conjurer  is  said  to  do  spirits,  transport 
you  to  the  places  and  to  the  persons  he  describes, 
cannot  be  judged  to  be  a  poet,  though  his  mea 
sures  are  never  so  just,  his  feet  never  so  smooth, 
or  his  sounds  never  so  sweet. 

But  instead  of  critique,  or  rules  concerning 
poetry,  I  shall  rather  turn  my  thoughts  to  the 
history  of  it,  and  observe  the  antiquity,  the  uses, 
the  changes,  the  decays,  that  have  attended  this 
great  empire  of  wit. 

It  is,  I  think,  generally  agreed  to  have  been  the 
first  sort  of  writing  that  has  been  used  in  the 
world ;  and  in  several  nations  to  have  preceded  the 
very  invention  or  usage  of  letters.  This  last  is 
certain  in  America,  where  the  first  Spaniards  met 
with  many  strains  of  poetry,  and  left  several 
of  them  translated  into  their  language,  which 
seem  to  have  flowed  from  a  true  poetic  vein, 
before  any  letters  were  known  in  those  regions. 
The  same  is  probable  of  the  Scythians,  the 
Grecians,  and  the  Germans.  Aristotle  says,  the 
Agathyrsi  had  their  laws  all  in  verse ;  and 
Tacitus,  that  the  Germans  had  no  annals  nor 
records  but  what  were  so ;  and  for  the  Grecian 
orades  delivered  in  them  we  have  no  certain 
account  when  they  began,  but  rather  reason  to 
believe  it  was  before  the  introduction  of  letters 
from  Phoenicia  among  them.  Pliny  tells  it,  as 
a  thing  know^n,  that  Pherecides  was  the  first 
who  wrote  prose  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  that  he 
lived  about  the  time  of  Cyrus,  whereas  Homer 
and  Hesiod  lived  some  hundreds  of  years  before 
that  age;  and  Orpheus,  Linus,  Musseus,  some 
hundreds  before  them :  and  of  the  Sybils,  several 
were  before  any  of  those,  and  in  times  as  well  as 
places  whereof  we  have  no  clear  records  now 
remaining.  What  Solon  and  Pythagoras  wrote  is 
said  to  have  been  in  verse,  who  were  something 
older  than  Cyrus ;  and  before  them  were  Archi- 
locus,  Simonides,  Tyrtseus,  Sappho,  Stesichorus, 
and  several  other  poets  famous  in  their  times. 
The  same  thing  is  reported  of  Chaldea,  Syria, 
and  Cidna;  among  the  ancient  western  Goths 
(our  ancestors)  the  Runic  poetry  seems  to  have 
been  as  old  as  their  letters  ;  and  their  laws, 


their  precepts  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  their  records, 
their  religious  rites  as  well  as  their  charms  and 
incantations,  to  have  been  all  in  verse. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  and  even  in  sacred  writ, 
the  most  ancient  is  by  some  learned  men 
esteemed  to  be  the  Book  of  Job,  and  that  it  was 
written  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  that  it 
was  a  translation  into  Hebrew  out  of  the  old 
Chaldean  or  Arabian  language.  It  may  pro 
bably  be  conjectured  that  he  was  not  a  Jew, 
from  the  place  of  his  abode,  which  appears  to 
have  been  seated  between  the  Chaldeans,  of  one 
side,  and  the  Sabeans  (who  were  of  Arabia),  on 
the  other;  and  by  many  passages  of  that  admir 
able  and  truly  inspired  poem,  the  author  seems 
to  have  lived  in  some  parts  near  the  mouth  of 
Euphrates,  or  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  he  con 
templated  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  as  well  as 
the  other  works  of  Nature  common  to  those 
regions.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  any  traces  of  the 
Mosaical  rites  or  institutions,  either  in  the 
Divine  worship,  or  the  morals  related  to,  in 
those  writings :  for  not  only  sacrifices  and  praises 
were  much  more  ancient  in  religious  service  than 
the  age  of  Moses ;  but  the  opinion  of  one  Deity, 
and  adored  without  any  idol  or  representation, 
was  professed  and  received  among  the  ancient 
Persians  and  Etruscans  and  Chaldeans.  So 
that  if  Job  was  a  Hebrew,  it  is  probable  he 
may  have  been  of  the  race  of  Heber,  who  lived 
in  Chaldea,  or  of  Abraham,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  left  that  country  for  the  profession  or  wor 
ship  of  one  God,  rather  than  from  the  branch  of 
Isaac  and  Israel,  who  lived  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Now  I  think  it  is  out  of  controversy  that  the 
Book  of  Job  was  written  originally  in  verse,  and 
was  a  poem  upon  the  subject  of  the  justice  and 
power  of  God,  and  in  vindication  of  His  pro 
vidence,  against  the  common  arguments  of  athe 
istical  men,  who  took  occasion  to  dispute  it, 
from  the  usual  events  of  human  things,  by 
which  so  many  ill  and  impious  men  seem  happy 
and  prosperous  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  and 
so  many  pious  and  just  men  seem  miserable  or 
afflicted.  The  Spanish  translation  of  the  Jews 
in  Ferrara,  which  pretends  to  render  the  Hebrew 
(as  near  as  could  be)  word  for  word,  and  for 
which  all  translators  of  the  Bible  since  have  had 
great  regard,  gives  us  the  two  first  chapters,  and 
the  last  from  the  seventh  verse  in  prose,  as  an 
historical  introduction  and  conclusion  of  the 
work,  and  all  the  »est  in  verse,  except  the  tran 
sitions  from  one  part  or  person  of  this  sacred 
dialogue  to  another. 

But  if  we  take  the  Book  of  Moses  to  be  the 
most  ancient  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  yet  the 
song  of  Moses  may  probably  have  been  written 
before  the  rest ;  as  that  of  Deborah,  before  the 
Book  of  Judges,  being  praises  sung  to  God 
upon  the  victories  or  successes  of  the  Israelites, 
related  in  both.  And  I  never  read  the  last  with 
out  observing  in  it,  as  true  and  noble  strains  of 
poetry  and  picture,  as  in  any  other  language 
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whatsoever,  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages  from 
translations  into  so  different  tongues  and  common 
prose.  If  an  opinion  of  some  learned  men,  both 
modern  and  ancient,  could  be  allowed,  that 
Esdras  was  the  waiter  or  compiler  of  the  first 
historical  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  though 
from  the  same  Divine  inspiration  as  that  of 
Moses  and  the  other  prophets,  then  the  Psalms 
of  David  would  be  the  first  writings  we  find  in 
Hebrew;  and  next  to  them,  the  Song  of  Solo 
mon,  which  was  written  when  he  was  young, 
and  Ecclesiastes  when  he  was  old.  So  that  from 
all  sides,  both  sacred  and  profane,  it  appears 
that  poetry  was  the  first  sort  of  writing  known 
and  used  in  the  several  nations  of  the  world. 

It  may  seem  strange,  I  confess,  upon  the  first 
thought,  that  a  sort  of  style  so  regular  and  so 
difficult  should  have  grown  in  use  before  the 
other,  so  easy  and  so  loose :  but  if  we  consider 
what  the  first  end  of  writing  was,  it  will  appear 
probable  from  reason  as  well  as  experience ;  for 
the  true  and  general  end  was  but  the  help  of 
memory  in  preserving  that  of  words  and  of 
actions  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost, 
and  soon  vanish  away  with  the  transitory  pass 
age  of  human  breath  and  life.  Before  the  dis 
courses  and  disputes  of  philosophers  began  to 
busy  or  amuse  the  Grecian  wits,  there  was  no 
thing  written  in  prose,  but  either  laws,  some 
short  sayings  of  wise  men,  or  some  riddles, 
parables,  or  fables,  wherein  were  couched  by  the 
ancients  many  strains  of  natural  and  moral 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  besides  these,  some 
short  memorials  of  persons,  actions,  and  of 
times.  Now  it  is  obvious  enough  to  conceive 
how  much  easier  all  such  writings  should  be 
learned  and  remembered  in  verse  than  in  prose, 
not  only  by  the  pleasure  of  measures  and  of 
sounds,  which  gives  a  great  impression  to 
memory,  but  by  the  order  of  feet  which  makes 
a  great  facility  of  tracing  one  word  after  another 
by  knowing  what  sort  of  foot  or  quantity  must 
necessarily  have  preceded  or  followed  the  words 
we  retain  and  desire  to  make  up. 

This  made  poetry  so  necessary  before  letters 
were  invented,  and  so  convenient  afterwards; 
and  shows  that  the  great  honour  and  general 
request  wherein  it  has  always  been,  has  not 
proceeded  only  from  the  pleasure  and  delight, 
but  likewise  from  the  usefulness  and  profit  of 
poetical  writings. 

This  leads  me  naturally  to  the  subjects  of 
poetry,  which  have  been  generally  praise,  in 
struction,  story,  love,  grief,  and  reproach. 
Praise  was  the  subject  of  all  the  songs  and 
psalms  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  of  the  hymns 
of  Orpheus,  of  Homer,  and  many  others ;  of  the 
carmina  secularia  in  Rome,  composed  all  and 
designed  for  the  honour  of  their  gods ;  of  Pindar, 
Stesichorus,  and  Tyrtasus,  in  the  praises  of 
virtue  or  virtuous  men.  The  subject  of  Job  is 
instruction  concerning  the  attributes  of  God  and 
the  works  of  Nature.  Those  of  Simonides,  Pho- 


cillides,  Theognis,  and  several  other  of  the 
smaller  Greek  poets,  with  what  passes  for  Pytha 
goras,  are  instructions  in  morality :  the  first  book 
of  Hesiod  and  Virgil's  Georgics,  in  agriculture, 
and  Lucretius  in  the  deepest  natural  philosophy. 
Story  is  the  proper  subject  of  heroic  poems,  as 
Homer  and  Virgil  in  their  inimitable  Iliads  and 
JEneids ;  and  fable,  which  is  a  sort  of  story,  in 
the  Metamorphosis  of  Ovid.  The  lyric  poetry 
has  been  chiefly  conversant  about  love,  though 
turned  often  upon  praise  too;  and  the  vein  of 
pastorals  and  eclogues  has  run  the  same  course, 
as  may  be  observed  in  Theocritus,  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  who  was,  I  think,  the  first  and  last  of 
true  lyric  poets  among  the  Latins.  Grief  has 
been  always  the  subject  of  elegy,  and  reproach 
that  of  satire.  The  dramatic  poesy  has  been 
composed  of  all  these,  but  the  chief  end  seems 
to  have  been  instruction,  and  under  the  disguise 
of  fables,  or  the  pleasure  of  story,  to  show  the 
beauties  and  the  rewards  of  virtue,  the  deformi 
ties  and  misfortunes  or  punishment  of  vice ;  by 
examples  of  both,  to  encourage  one,  and  deter 
men  from  the  other ;  to  reform  ill  custom,  cor 
rect  ill  manners,  and  moderate  all  violent  pas 
sions.  These  are  the  general  subjects  of  "both 
parts ;  though  comedy  give  us  but  the  images  of 
common  life,  and  tragedy  those  of  the  greater 
and  more  extraordinary  passions  and  actions 
among  men.  To  go  further  upon  this  subject 
would  be  to  tread  so  beaten  paths  that  to  travel 
in  them  only  raises  dust,  and  is  neither  of  plea 
sure  nor  of  use. 

For  the  changes  that  have  happened  in  poetry, 
I  shall  observe  one  ancient,  and  the  others  that 
are  modern  will  be  too  remarkable  in  th«  de 
clines  or  decays  of  this  great  empire  of  wit.  The 
first  change  of  poetry  was  made  by  translating 
it  into  prose,  or.  clothing  it  in  those  loose  robes 
or  common  veils  that  disguised  or  covered  the 
true  beauty  of  its  features  and  exactness  of  its 
shape.  This  was  done  first  by  ^Esop  in  Greek, 
but  the  vein  was  much  more  ancient  in  the 
Eastern  regions,  and  much  in  vogue,  as  we  may 
observe,  in  the  many  parables  used  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  in  the  New.  And  there 
is  a  book  of  fables,  of  the  sort  of  ^Esop's,  trans 
lated  out  of  Persian,  and  pretended  to  have  been 
so,  into  that  language  out  of  the  ancient  Indian ; 
but  though  it  seems  genuine  of  the  Eastern 
countries,  yet  I  do  not  take  it  to  be  so  old,  nor 
to  have  so  much  spirit  as  the  Greek.  The  next 
succession  of  poetry  in  prose  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  Milesian  tales,  which  were  a  sort  of  little 
pastoral  romances,  and  though  much  in  request 
in  old  Greece  and  Rome,  yet  we  have  no  ex 
amples  that  I  know  of  them,  unless  it  be  the 
longi  pastoralia,  which  gives  a  taste  of  the  great 
delicacy  and  pleasure  that  was  found  so  generally 
in  those  sort  of  tales.  The  last  kind  of  poetry 
in  prose  is  that  which  in  later  ages  has  overrun 
the  world,  under  the  name  of  lomances,  which, 
though  it  seems  modern,  and  a  production  of 
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the  Gothic  genius,  yet  the  writing  is  ancient. 
The  remainders  of  Petronius  Arbiter  seem  to 
lie  of  this  kind,  and  that  which  Lucian  calls  his 
true  history;  but  the  most  ancient  that  passes 
"by  the  name  is  Heliodorus,  famous  for  the 
author's  choosing  to  lose  his  bishopric  rather 
than  disown  that  child  of  his  wit.  The  true 
spirit  or  vein  of  ancient  poetry  in  this  kind 
seems  to  shine  most  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom 
I  esteem  both  the  greatest  poet  and  the  noblest 
genius  of  any  that  have  left  writings  behind 
them,  and  published  in  ours  or  any  other  modern 
language;  a  person  born  capable  not  only  of 
forming  the  greatest  ideas,  but  of  leaving  the 
noblest  examples,  if  the  length  of  his  life  had  been 
equal  to  the  excellence  of  his  wit  and  virtues. 

With  him  I  leave  the  discourse  of  ancient 
poetry,  and  to  discover  the  decays  of  this  em 
pire,  must  turn  to  that  of  the  modern,'  which 
was  introduced  after  the  decays,  or  rather  ex 
tinction,  of  the  old,  as  if  true  poetry  being  dead, 
vn  apparition  of  it  walked  about.  This  mighty 
ihange  arrived  by  no  smaller  occasions,  nor 
uaore  ignoble  revolutions,  than  those  which  de 
stroyed  the  ancient  empire  and  government  of 
Rome,  and  erected  so  many  new  ones  upon  their 
ruins,  by  the  invasions  and  conquests  or  the 
general  inundations  of  the  Goths  or  Vandals, 
and  other  barbarous  or  northern  nations,  upon 
those  parts  of  Europe  that  had  been  subject  to 
the  Romans.  After  the  conquests  made  by 
Caesar  upon  Gaul,  and  the  nearer  parts  of  Ger 
many,  which  were  continued  and  enlarged  in  the 
times  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  by  their  lieu 
tenants  or  generals,  great  numbers  of  Germans 
and  Gauls  resorted  to  the  Roman  armies,  and  to 
the  city  itself,  and  habituated  themselves  there, 
as  many  Spaniards,  Syrians,  Grecians  had  done 
before,  upon  the  conquest  of  those  countries. 
This  mixture  soon  corrupted  the  purity  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  so  that  in  Lucan,  but  more  in 
Seneca,  we  find  a  great  and  harsh  alloy  entered 
into  the  style  of  the  Augustan  age.  After 
Trajan  and  Adrian  had  subdued  many  German 
and  Scythian  nations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Danube,  the  commerce  of  those  barbarous  people 
grew  very  frequent  with  the  Romans;  and  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  the  little  verses  ascribed  to 
Adrian  were  in  imitation  of  the  Runic  poetry. 
The  Scythicas  pati  pruinas  of  Floras  shows  their 
race  or  climate ;  and  the  first  rhyme  that  ever  I 
read  in  Latin,  with  little  allusions  of  letters  or 
syllables,  is  in  that  of  Adrian,  at  his  death : 

"  0  animula,  vagnla,  blandula, 

Quse  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 

Palidula,  lurida,  timidula, 

Nee  ut  soles  dabis  joca." 

It  is  probable  the  old  spirit  of  poetry,  being 
lost  or  frighted  away  by  those  long  or  bloody 
wars,  with  such  barbarous  enemies,  this  new 
ghost  began  to  appear  in  its  room,  even  about 
that  age ;  or  else  that  Adrian,  who  affected  that 


piece  of  learning  as  well  as  others,  and  was  not 
able  to  reach  the  old  vein,  turntd  to  a  new  one, 
which  his  expeditions  into  those  countries  made 
more  allowable  in  an  emperor,  and  his  example 
recommended  to  others.  In  the  time  of  Boetius, 
who  lived  under  Theodoric  in  Rome,  we  find  the 
Latin  poetry  smell  rank  of  this  Gothic  imitation, 
and  the  old  vein  quite  seared  up. 

After  that  age,  learning  grew  every  day  more 
and  more  obscured  by  that  cloud  of  ignorance 
which,  coming  from  the  north,  and  increasingwith 
the  numbers  and  successes  of  those  barbarous 
people,  at  length  overshadowed  all  Europe  for 
so  long  together.  The  Roman  tongue  began 
itself  to  fail  or  be  disused,  and  by  its  corruption 
made  a  way  for  the  generation  of  three  new 
languages  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  The 
courts  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  who  were  of  the 
conquering  nations,  for  several  ages  used  their 
Gothic,  or  Franc,  or  Saxon  tongues,  which  were 
mingled  with  those  of  Germany,  where  some  of 
the  Goths  had  sojourned  long,  before  they  pro 
ceeded  to  their  conquest  of  the  more  southern  or 
western  parts.  Wherever  the  Roman  colonies 
had  long  remained,  and  their  language  had  been 
generally  spoken,  the  common  people  used  that 
still,  but  vitiated  with  the  base  alloy  of  their 
provincial  speech.  This,  in  Charlemagne's  time, 
was  called  in  France  Rustica  Romano,,  and  in 
Spain,  during  the  Gothic  reigns  there,  Romance; 
but  in  England,  from  whence  all  the  Roman 
soldiers  and  great  numbers  of  the  Britons  most 
accustomed  to  their  commerce  and  language  had 
been  drained  for  the  defence  of  Gaul  against  the 
barbarous  nations  that  invaded  it  about  the 
time  of  Valentinian,  that  tongue  being  wholly 
extinguished  (as  well  as  their  own),  made  way 
for  the  entire  use  of  the  Saxon  language.  With 
these  changes,  the  ancient  poetry  was  wholly 
lost  in  all  these  countries,  and  a  new  sort  grew 
up  by  degrees,  which  was  called  by  a  new  name 
of  rhymes,  with  an  easy  change  of  the  Gothic 
word  runes,  and  not  from  the  Greek  rhythms, 
as  is  vulgarly  supposed. 

Runes  was  properly  the  name  of  the  ancient 
Gothic  letters  or  characters,  which  were  invented 
first  or  introduced  by  Odin,  in  the  colony  or 
kingdom  of  the  Getes  or  Goths,  which  he 
planted  in  the  north-west  parts  and  round  the 
Baltic  Sea,  as  has  been  before  related.  But 
because  all  the  writings  they  had  among  them 
for  many  ages  were  in  verse,  it  came  to  be  the 
common  name  of  all  sorts  of  poetry  among  the 
Goths,  and  the  writers  or  composers  of  them 
were  called  runers  or  rhymers.  They  had,  like 
wise,  another  name  for  them,  or  for  some  sorts 
of  them,  which  was  vases  or  wises,  and  because 
the  sages  of  that  nation  expressed  the  best  of 
their  thoughts,  and  what  learning  and  prudence 
they  had,  in  these  kind  of  writings,  they  that 
succeeded  best  and  with  most  applause  were 
termed  wise  men ;  the  good  sense  or  learning,  or 
useful  knowledge  contained  in  them,  was  called 
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wisdom,  and  the  pleasant  or  facetious  vein  among 
them.  iras  called  wit,  which  was  applied  to  all 
spirit  or  race  of  poetry,  where  it  was  found  in 
any  men,  and  was  generally  pleasing  to  those 
that  heard  or  read  them. 

Of  these  nines  there  was  in  use  among  the 
Goths  above  a  hundred  several  sorts,  some  com 
posed  in  longer,  some  in  shorter  lines,  some 
equal,  and  others  unequal,  with  many  different 
cadences,  quantities,  or  feet,  which,  in  the  pro 
nouncing,  make  many  different  sorts  of  original 
or  natural  tunes.  Some  were  framed  with 
allusions  of  words,  or  consonance  of  syllables, 
or  of  letters,  either  in  the  same  line  or  in  the 
distich,  or  by  alternate  succession  and  resem 
blance,  which  made  a  sort  of  jingle  that  pleased 
the  ruder  ears  of  that  people ;  and  because  their 
language  was  composed  mostly  of  monosyllables, 
and  of  so  great  numbers,  many  must  end  in  the 
same  sound.  Another  sort  of  runes  was  made, 
with  the  care  and  study  of  ending  two  lines,  or 
each  other  of  four  lines,  with  words  of  the  same 
sound,  which,  being  the  easiest,  requiring  less 
art  and  needing  less  spirit,  because  a  certain 
chime  in  the  sounds  supplied  that  want  and 
pleased  common  ears;  this  in  time  grew  the 
most  general  among  all  the  Gothic  colonies  in 
Europe,  and  made  rhymes  or  runes  pass  for  the 
modern  poetry  in  these  parts  of  the  world. 

This  was  not  used  only  in  their  modern 
languages,  but  during  those  ignorant  ages,  even 
in  that  barbarous  Latin  which  remained,  and 
was  preserved  among  the  monks  and  priests  to 
distinguish  them  by  some  show  of  learning  from 
the  laity,  who  might  admire  it,  in  what  degree 
soever,  and  reverence  the  professors,  when  they 
themselves  could  neither  write  nor  read,  even  in 
their  own  language.  I  mean  not  only  the  vulgar 
laymen,  but  even  the  generality  of  nobles,  barons, 
and  princes  among  them;  and  this  lasted  till 
the  ancient  learning  and  languages  began  to 
be  restored  in  Europe  about  two  hundred  years 
ago. 

The  common  vein  of  the  Gothic  runes  was  what 
is  termed  dithyrambic,  and  was  of  a  raving  or 
rambling  sort  of  wit  or  invention,  loose  and 
flowing,  with  little  art  or  confinement  to  any 
certain  measures  or  rules ;  yet  some  of  it  wanted 
not  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  in  some  degree,  or 
that  natural  inspiration  which  has  been  said  to 
arise  from  some  spark  of  poetical  fire,  wherewith 
particular  men  are  born.  And  such  as  it  was,  it 
served  the  turn,  not  only  to  please,  but  even  to 
charm  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  vulgar,  where 
it  was  in  use.  This  made  the  runers  among  the 
Goths  as  much  in  request  and  admired  as  any 
of  the  ancient  and  most  celebrated  poets  were 
among  the  learned  nations ;  for  among  the  blind, 
he  that  has  one  e*ye  is  a  prince.  They  were,  as 
well  as  the  others,  thought  inspired,  and  the 
charms  of  their  Kunic  conceptions  were  generally 
esteemed  divine  or  magical  at  least. 

The    subjects    of    them    were    various,    but 


commonly  the  same  with  those  already  observed  in 
the  true  ancient  poetry.  Yet  this  vein  was  chiefly 
employed  upon  the  records  of  bold  and  martial 
actions,  and  the  praises  of  valiant  men  that  had 
fought  successfully  or  died  bravely,  and  these 
songs  or  ballads  were  usually  sung  at  feasts,  or 
in  circles  of  young  or  idle  persons,  and  served  to 
inflame  the  humour  of  war,  of  slaughter,  and  of 
spoils  among  them.  More  refined  honour  or 
love  had  little  part  in  the  writings,  because  it 
had  little  in  the  lives  or  actions  of  those  fierce 
people  and  bloody  times.  Honour  among  them, 
consisted  in  victory,  and  love  in  rapes  and  in 
lust. 

But  as  the  true  flame  of  poetry  was  rare  among 
them,  and  the  rest  was  but  wild-fire  that  sparkled 
or  rather  crackled  a  while,  and  soon  went  out 
with  little  pleasure  or  gazing  of  the  beholders ; 
those  runers,  who  could  not  raise  admiration  by 
the  spirit  of  their  poetry,  endeavoured  to  do  it 
by  another,  which  was  that  of  enchantments. 
This  came  in  to  supply  the  defect  of  that  sublime 
and  marvellous,  which  has  been  found  both  in 
poetry  and  prose  among  the  learned  ancients. 
The  Gothic  runers,  to  gain  and  establish  the 
credit  and  admiration  of  their  rhymes,  turned 
the  use  of  them  very  much  to  incantations  and 
charms,  pretending  by  them  to  raise  storms,  to 
calm  the  seas,  to  cause  terror  in  their  enemies, 
to  transport  themselves  in  the  air,  to  conjure 
spirits,  to  cure  diseases,  and  stanch  bleeding 
wounds,  to  make  women  kind  or  easy,  and  men 
hard  or  invulnerable;  as  one  of  their  most 
ancient  runers  affirms  of  himself  and  his  own 
achievements,  by  force  of  these  magical  arms, 
the  men  or  women  who  were  thought  to  per 
form  such  wonders  or  enchantments,  were,  from 
vtises  or  wises,  the  name  of  those  verses  wherein 
their  charms  were  conceived,  called  wizards  or 
witches. 

Out  of  this  quarry  seem  to  have  been  raised 
all  those  trophies  of  enchantment  that  appear  in 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  old  Spanish  romances 
which  were  the  productions  of  the  Gothic  wit 
among  them  during  their  reign;  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens,  they  were 
applied  to  the  long  wars  between  them  and  the 
Christians.  From  the  same,  perhaps,  may  be 
derived  all  the  visionary  tribe  of  fairies,  elves, 
and  goblins,  of  sprites  and  of  bul-beggars,  that 
serve  not  only  to  fright  children  into  whatever 
their  nurses  please,  but  sometimes,  by  lasting 
impressions,  to  disquiet  the  sleeps  and  the  very 
lives  of  men  and  women  till  they  grow  to  years 
of  discretion,  and  that  God  knows  is  a  period  of 
time  which  some  people  arrive  to  but  very  late,  and 
perhaps  others  never.  At  least  this  belief  prevailed 
so  far  among  the  Goths  and  their  races,  that  all 
sorts  of  charms  were  not  only  attributed  to  their 
runes  or  verses,  but  to  their  very  characters,  so 
that  about  the  eleventh  century  they  were  for 
bidden  and  abolished  in  Sweden,  as  they  had  been 
before  in  Spain,  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  com- 
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mands  or  constitutions,  and  what  has  been  since 
recovered  of  that  learning  or  language  has  been 
fetched  as  far  as  Iceland  itself. 

How  much  of  this  kind  and  of  this  credulity 
remained,  even  to  our  own  age,  may  be  observed 
by  any  man  that  reflects  so  far  as  thirty  or  forty 
years ;  how  often  avouched,  and  how  generally 
credited,  were  the  stories  of  fairies,  spirits, 
witchcrafts,  and  enchantments.  In  some  parts 
of  France,  and  not  longer  ago,  the  common  people 
believed  certainly  there  were  lougaroos,  or  men 
turned  into  wolves;  and  I  remember  several 
Irish  of  the  same  mind.  The  remainders  are 
woven  into  our  very  language.  Mara  in  old 
Runic  was  a  goblin  that  seized  upon  men  asleep 
in  their  beds,  and  took  from  them  all  speech  and 
motion.  Old  Nicka  was  a  spirit  that  came  to 
strangle  people  who  fell  into  the  water.  Bo 
was  a  fierce  Gothic  captain,  son  of  Odin,  whose 
name  was  used  by  his  soldiers  when  they  would 
fright  or  surprise  their  enemies ;  and  the  proverb 
of  rhyming  rats  to  death  came,  I  suppose,  from 
the  same  root. 

There  were  not  longer  since  than  the  time  I 
have  mentioned  some  remainders  of  the  Eunic 
poetry  among  the  Irish.  The  great  men  of  their 
septs,amongthe  manyoffices  of  their  family  which 
continued  always  in  the  same  races,  had  not  only 
a  physician,  a  huntsman,  a  smith,  and  such  like, 
but  a  poet  and  tale-teller.  The  first  recorded 
and  sang  the  actions  of  their  ancestors,  and 
entertained  the  company  at  feasts;  the  latter 
amused  them  with  tales  when  they  were  melan 
choly  and  could  not  sleep;  and  a  very  gallant 
gentleman  of  the  north  of  Ireland  has  told  me  of 
his  own  experience.  That  in  his  wolf  huntings, 
when  he  used  to  be  abroad  in  the  mountains 
three  or  four  days  together,  and  lay  very  ill  at 
nights,  so  as  he  could  not  sleep  well,  they  would 
bring  him  one  of  these  tale-tellers,  that  when  he 
lay  down,  would  begin  a  story  of  a  king,  or  a 
giant,  a  dwarf  and  a  damsel,  and  such  rambling 
stuff,  and  continue  it  all  night  long  in  such  an 
even  tone  that  you  heard  it  going  on  whenever 
you  awaked;  and  he  believed  nothing  any 
physicians  give  could  have  so  good  and  so 
innocent  effect  to  make  men  sleep  in  any  pains 
or  distempers  of  body  or  mind.  I  remember  in 
my  youth  some  persons  of  our  country  to  have 
said  grace  in  rhymes,  and  others  their  constant 
prayers ;  and  it  is  viilgar  enough  that  some 
deeds  or  conveyances  of  land  have  been  so  since 
the  Conquest. 

In  such  poor  wretched  weeds  as  these  was 
poetry  clothed  during  those  shades  of  ignorance 
that  overspread  all  Europe  for  so  many  ages 
after  the  sunset  of  the  Eoman  learning  and 
empire  together,  which  were  succeeded  by  so 
many  new  dominions  or  plantations  of  the  Gothic 
swarms,  and  by  a  new  face  of  customs,  habit, 
language,  and  almost  of  nature.  But  upon  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day,  and  the  resurrection  of  other 
sciences,  with  the  two  learned  languages  among 


us,  this  of  poetry  began  to  appear  very  early, 
though  very  unlike  itself,  and  in  shapes  as  well 
as  clothes,  in  humour  and  in  spirit  very  different 
from  the  ancient.     It  was  now  all  in  rhyme, 
fter  the  Gothic  fashion,  for  indeed  none  of  the 
several  dialects  of  that  language  or  alloy  would 
Dear  the  composure  of  such  feet  and  measures  as 
were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and 
some  that  attempted  it  soon  left  it  off,  despairing 
of  success.     Yet  in  this  new  dress,  poetry  was 
not  without  some  charms,  especially  those  of 
grace  and  sweetness,  and  the  ore  began  to  shine 
n  the  hands  and  works  of  the  first  refiners. 
Petrarch,    Ronsard,   Spenser,   met  with  much 
applause  upon  the  subjects  of  love,  praise,  grief, 
reproach.      Ariosto  and  Tasso  entered  boldly 
upon  the  scene  of  heroic  poems ;  but  having  not 
wings  for  so  high  flights,  began  to  learn  of  the 
old  ones,  fell  upon  their  imitations,  and  chiefly 
of  Virgil,  as  far  as  the  force  of  their  genius  or 
disadvantages  of  new  languages  and  customs 
would  allow.     The  religion  of  the  Gentiles  had 
been  woven  into  the  contexture  of  all  the  ancient 
poetry  with  a  very  agreeable  mixture,  which 
made  the  moderns  affect  to  give  that  of  Chris 
tianity  a  place  also  in  their  poems.     But  the 
true  religion  was  not  found  to  become  fiction  so 
well,  as  a  false  had  done,  and  all  their  attempts 
of  this  kind  seemed  rather  to  debase  religion 
than  to  heighten  poetry.     Spenser  endeavoured 
to  supply  this  with  morality,  and  to  make  in 
struction,  instead  of  story,  the  subject  of  an 
epic  poem.      His  execution  was  excellent,  and 
his  flights  of  fancy  very  noble  and  high,  but  his 
design  was  poor,  and  his  moral  lay  so  bare  that 
it  lost  the  effect.     It  is  true  the  pill  was  gilded, 
but  so  thin  that  the  colour  and  the  taste  were 
too  easily  discovered. 

After  these  three,  I  know  none  of  the  moderns 
that  have  made  any  achievements  in  heroic 
poetry  worth  recording.  The  wits  of  the  age 
soon  left  off  such  bold  adventures,  and  turned  to 
other  veins,  as  if  not  worthy  to  sit  down  at  the 
feast,  they  contented  themselves  with  the  scraps, 
with  songs  and  sonnets,  with  odes  and  elegies, 
with  satires  and  panegyrics,  and  what  we  call 
copies  of  verses  upon  any  subjects  or  occasions, 
wanting  either  genius  or  application  for  nobler 
or  more  laborious  productions,  as  painters  that 
cannot  succeed  in  great  pieces  turn  to  miniature. 

But  the  modern  poets,  to  value  this  small  coin 
and  make  it  pass,  though  of  so  much  a  baser 
metal  than  the  old,  gave  it  a  new  mixture  from 
two  veins  which  were  little  known  or  little 
esteemed  among  the  ancients.  There  were  in 
deed  certain  fairies  in  the  old  regions  of  poetry 
called  epigrams,  which  seldom  reached  above  the 
stature  of  two,  or  four,  or  six  lines,  and  which 
being  so  short,  were  all  turned  upon  conceit, 
or  some  sharp  hits  of  fancy  or  wit.  The  only 
ancient  of  this  kind  among  the  Latins  were  the 
priapeia,  which  were  little  voluntaries  or  ex- 
temporaries  written  upon  the  ridiculous  Avooden 
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statues  of  Priapus  among  the  gardens  of  Rome. 
In  the  decays  of  the  Roman  learning  and  wit,  as 
well  as  language,  Martial,  Ausonius,  and  others, 
i'ell  into  this  vein,  and  applied  it  indifferently  to 
all  subjects,  which  was  "before  restrained  to  one, 
and  dressed  it  something  more  cleanly  than  it  was 
"born.  This  vein  of  conceit  seemed  proper  for  such 
scraps  or  splinters  into  which  poetry  was  "broken, 
and  was  so  eagerly  followed  as  almost  to  over 
run  all  that  was  composed  in  our  several  modern 
languages ;  the  Italian,  the  French,  the  Spanish, 
as  well  as  English,  were  for  a  great  while  full  oi 
nothing  else  but  conceit.  It  was  an  ingredient 
that  gave  taste  to  compositions  which  had  little 
of  themselves ;  it  was  a  sauce  that  point  to  meat 
that  was  flat,  and  some  life  to  colours  that  were 
'fading;  and,  in  short,  those  who  could  not  furnish 
spirit,  supplied  it  with  this  salt,  which  may  pre 
serve  things  or  bodies  that  are  dead,  but  is,  for 
aught  I  know,  of  little  use  to  the  living,  or 
necessary  to  meats  that  have  much  or  pleasing 
tastes  of  their  own.  However  it  were,  this  vein 
first  overflowed  our  modern  poetry,  and  with 
too  little  distinction  or  judgment  that  we  would 
have  conceit  as  well  as  rhyme  in  every  two  lines, 
and  run  through  all  our  long  scribbles  as  well  as 
the  short,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  poem, 
whatever  it  is.  This  was  just  as  if  a  building 
should  be  nothing  but  ornament,  or  clothes, 
nothing  but  trimming;  as  if  a  face  should  be 
covered  over  with  black  patches,  or  a  gown  with 
spangles,  which  is  all  I  shall  say  of  it. 

Another  vein  which  has  entered  and  helped  to 
corrupt  our  modern  poesy  is  that  of  ridicule, 
as  if  nothing  pleased  but  what  made  one  laugh, 
which  yet  come  from  two  very  different  affec 
tions  of  the  mind;  for  as  men  have  no  dis 
position  to  laugh  at  things  they  are  most  pleased 
with,  so  they  are  very  little  pleased  with  many 
things  they  laugh  at. 

But  this  mistake  is  very  general,  and  such 
modern  poets  as  found  no  better  way  of  pleasing, 
thought  they  could  not  fail  of  it  by  ridiculing. 
This  was  encouraged  by  finding  conversation  run 
so  much  into  the  same  vein,  and  the  wits  in  vogue 
to  take  up  with  that  part  of  it  which  was  formerly 
left  to  those  that  were  called  fools,  and  were  used 
in  great  families,  only  to  make  the  company 
laugh.  What  opinion  the  Romans  had  of  this 
character  appears  in  those  lines  of  Horace : 

"  Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum, 
Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante  solutos 
Qui  captat  risus  hominum  famamq ;  dicacis 
Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest,  commissa  tacere 
Qui  nequit,  Hie  Niger  est,  flunc  in  Romane  caveto." 

And  it  is  pity  the  character  of  a  wit  in  one 
age  should  be  so  'like  that  of  a  black  in  another. 

Rabelais  seems  to  have  been  father  of  the 
ridicule,  a  man  of  excellent  and  universal  learn 
ing  as  well  as  wit;  and  though  he  had  too  much 
game  given  him  for  satire  in  that  age,  by  the 
customs  of  courts  and  convents,  of  processes  and 


of  wars,  of  schools  and  of  camps,  of  romances 
and  legends,  yet  he  must  be  confessed  to  have 
kept  up  his  vein  of  ridicule  by  saying  many 
things  so  malicious,  so  smutty,  and  so  profane, 
that  either  a  prudent,  a  modest,  or  a  pious  man 
could  not  have  afforded,  though  he  had  never  so 
much  of  that  coin  about  him ;  and  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  wits  who  have  followed  his  vein 
had  not  put  too  much  value  upon  a  dress,  that 
better  understandings  would  not  wear  (at  least 
in  public),  and  upon  a  compass  they  gave  them 
selves,  which  other  men  would  not  take.  The 
matchless  writer  of  Don  Quixote  is  much  more  to 
be  admired,  for  having  made  up  so  excellent  a 
composition  of  satire  or  ridicule,  without  tho?e 
ingredients,  and  seems  to  be  the  best  and  high 
est  strain  that  ever  was  or  will  be  reached  by 
that  vein. 

It  began  first  in  verse,  with  an  Italian  poem 
called  "  La  Secchia  Rapita,"  was  pursued  by 
Scarron  in  French,  with  his  Virgil  Travesty,  and 
in  English  by  Sir  John  Mince,  Hudibras,  and 
Cotton,  and  with  greater  height  of  burlesque  in 
the  English  than,  I  think,  in  any  other  language. 
But  let  the  execution  be  what  it  will,  the  design, 
the  custom,  and  example  are  very  pernicious  to 
poetry,  and  indeed  to  all  virtue  and  good  quali 
ties  among  men,  who  must  be  disheartened  by 
finding  how  unjustly  and  undistinguished  they 
fall  under  the  lash  of  raillery,  and  this  vein  of 
ridiculing  the  good  as  well  as  the  ill,  the  guilty 
and  the  innocent  together.  It  is  a  very  poor 
though  common  pretence  to  merit,  to  make  it 
appear  by  the  faults  of  other  men.  A  mean  wit 
or  beauty  may  pass  in  a  room,  where  the  rest  of 
the  company  are  allowed  to  have  none;  it  is 
something  to  sparkle  among  diamonds,  but  to 
shine  among  pebbles  is  neither  credit  nor  value 
worth  the  pretending. 

Besides  these  two  veins  brought  in  to  supply 
the  defects  of  the  modern  poetry,  much  applica 
tion  has  been  made  to  the  smoothness  of  language 
or  style,  which  has,  at  the  best,  but  the  beauty  of 
colouring  in  a  picture,  and  can  never  make  a  good 
one  without  spirit  and  strength.  The  academy 
set  up  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  amuse  the  wits 
of  that  age  and  country,  and  divert  them  from 
raking  into  his  politics  and  ministry,  brought 
this  in  vogue ;  and  the  French  wits  have  for  this 
last  age  been  in  a  manner  wholly  turned  to  the 
refinement  of  their  language,  and  indeed  with 
such  success,  that  it  can  hardly  be  excelled,  and 
runs  equally  through  their  verse  and  their  prose. 
The  same  vein  has  been  likewise  much  cultivated 
in  our  modern  English  poetry,  and  by  such  poor 
recruits  have  the  broken  forces  of  this  empire 
been  of  late  made  up,  with  what  success  I  leave 
to  be  judged  by  such  as  consider  it  in  the  former 
heights,  and  the  present  declines  both  of  power 
and  of  honour ;  but  this  will  not  discourage,  how 
ever  it  may  affect,  the  true  lovers  of  this  mistress, 
who  must  ever  think  her  a  beauty  in  rags  as  well 
as  in  robes. 
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Among  these  many  decays,  there  is  yet  one 
sort  of  poetry  that  seems  to  have  succeeded 
much  better  with  our  moderns  than  any  of  the 
rest,  which  is  dramatic,  or  that  of  the  stage.  In 
this  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  French 
have  all  had  their  different  merit,  and  received 
their  just  applauses.  Yet  I  am  deceived  if  our 
English  has  not,  in  some  kind,  excelled  both  the 
modern  and  the  ancient,  which  has  been  by  force 
of  a  vein  natural  perhaps  to  our  country,  and 
which  with  us  is  called  humour,  a  word  peculiar 
to  our  language  too,  and  hard  to  be  expressed  in 
any  other ;  nor  is  it  (that  I  know  of)  found  in 
any  foreign  writers,  unless  it  be  Moliere,  and 
yet  his  itself  has  too  much  of  the  farce  to  pass 
for  the  same  with  ours.  Shakespeare  was  the 
first  that  opened  this  vein  upon  our  stage,  which 
has  run  so  freely  and  so  pleasantly  ever  since, 
that  I  have  often  wondered  to  find  it  appear 
so  little  upon  any  others;  being  a  subject  so 
proper  for  them,  since  humour  is  but  a  picture 
of  particular  life,  as  comedy  is  of  general;  and 
though  it  represents  dispositions  and  customs 
less  common,  yet  they  are  not  less  natural  than 
those  that  are  more  frequent  among  men;  for 
if  humour  itself  be  forced  it  loses  all  the  grace, 
which  has  been  indeed  the  fault  of  some  of  our 
poets  most  celebrated  in  this  kind. 

It  may  seem  a  defect  in  the  ancient  stage,  that 
the  characters  introduced  were  so  few,  and  those 
so  common,  as  a  covetous  old  man,  an  amorous 
young,  a  witty  wench,  a  crafty  slave,  a  bragging 
soldier.  The  spectators  met  nothing  upon  the 
stage  but  what  they  met  in  the  streets  and  at 
every  turn.  All  the  variety  is  drawn  only  from 
different  and  uncommon  events ;  whereas  if  the 
characters  are  so  too,  the  diversity  and  the  plea 
sure  must  needs  be  the  more.  But  as  of  most 
general  customs  in  a  country,  there  is  usually 
some  ground,  from  the  nature  of  the  people  or 
climate,  so  there  may  be  amongst  us  for  this  vein 
of  our  stage,  and  a  greater  variety  of  humour 
in  the  picture,  because  there  is  a  greater  variety 
in  the  life.  This  may  proceed  from  the  native 
plenty  of  our  soil,  the  unequalness  of  our  climate, 
as  well  as  the  ease  of  our  government,  and  the 
liberty  of  professing  opinions  and  factions  which 
perhaps  our  neighbours  may  have  about  them, 
but  are  forced  to  disguise,  and  thereby  they  may 
come  in  time  to  be  extinguished.  Plenty  begets 
wantonness  and  pride.  Wantonness  is  apt  to 
invent,  and  pride  scorns  to  imitate;  liberty 
begets  stomach  or  heart,  and  stomach  will  not 
be  constrained.  Thus  we  come  to  have  more 
originals,  and  more  that  appear  what  they  are ; 
we  have  more  humour,  because  every  man  follows 
his  own,  and  takes  a  pleasure,  perhaps  a  pride, 
to  show  it. 

On  the  contrary,  where  the  people  are  generally 
poor,  and  forced  to  work  hard  labour,  their 
actions  and  lives  are  all  of  a  piece.  Where  they 
serve  hard  masters,  they  must  follow  his  ex 
amples  as  well  as  commands,  and  are  forced  upon 


imitation  in  small  matters  as  well  as  obedience  in 
great :  so  that  some  nations  look  as  if  they  were 
cast  all  by  one  mould,  or  cut  out  all  by  one  pattern 
(at  least  the  common  people  in  one  and  the  gentle 
men  in  another).  They  seem  all  of  a  sort  in  their 
habits,  their  customs,  and  even  their  talk  and 
conversation,  as  well  as  in  the  application  and 
pursuit  of  their  actions  and  their  lives. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  another  sort  of  variety 
amongst  us,  which  arises  from  our  climate,  and 
the  dispositions  it  naturally  produces.  We  are 
not  only  more  unlike  one  another  than  any 
nation  I  know,  but  we  are  more  unlike  ourselves 
too  at  several  times,  and  owe  to  our  very  air 
some  ill  qualities  as  well  as  many  good.  We 
may  allow  some  distempers  incident  to  our 
climate,  since  so  much  health,  vigour,  and  length 
of  life  have  been  generally  ascribed  to  it;  for 
among  the  Greek  and  Koman  authors  themselves, 
we  shall  find  the  Britons  observed  to  live  the 
longest,  and  the  Egyptians  the  shortest,  of  any 
nations  that  were  known  in  those  ages.  Besides, 
I  think  none  will  dispute  the  native  courage  of 
our  men,  and  beauty  of  our  women,  which  may  be 
elsewhere  as  great  in  particulars,  but  nowhere  so 
in  general ;  they  may  be  (what  is  said  of  diseases) 
as  acute  in  other  places,  but  with  us  they  are 
epidemical.  For  my  own  part,  who  have  con 
versed  much  with  men  of  other  nations,  and  such 
as  have  been  both  in  great  employments  and 
esteem,  I  can  say  very  impartially  that  I  have 
not  observed  among  any  so  much  true  genius 
as  among  the  English ;  nowhere  more  sharpness 
of  wit,  more  pleasantness  of  humour,  more  range 
of  fancy,  more  penetration  of  thought  or  depth 
of  reflection  among  the  better  sort;  nowhere 
more  goodness  of  nature  and  of  meaning,  nor 
more  plainness  of  sense  and  of  life  than  among  the 
common  sort  of  country  people,  nor  more  blunt 
courage  and  honesty  than  among  our  seamen. 

But  with  all  this,  our  country  must  be  con 
fessed  to  be  what  a  great  foreign  physician  called 
it,  the  region  of  spleen,  which  may  arise  a  good 
deal  from  the  great  uncertainty  and' many  sudden 
changes  of  our  weather  in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
And  how  much  these  affect  the  heads  and  hearts, 
especially  of  the  finest  tempers,,  is  hard  to  be 
believed  by  men  whose  thoughts  are  not  turned 
to  such  speculations.  This  makes  us  unequal  in 
our  humours,  inconstant  in  our  passions,  un 
certain  in  our  ends,  and  even  in  our  desires. 
Besides,  our  different  opinions  in  religion  and 
the  factions  they  have  raised  or  animated,  for 
fifty  years  past,  have  had  an  ill  effect  upon  our 
manners  and  customs,  inducing  more  avarice, 
ambition,  disguise  (with  the  usual  consequences 
of  them),  than  were  before  in  our  constitution. 
From  all  this  it  may  happen  that  there  is  nowhere 
more  true  zeal  in  the  many  different  forms  of 
devotion,  and  yet  nowhere  more  knavery  under 
the  shows  and  pretences.  There  are  nowhere  so 
many  disputes  upon  religion,  so  many  reasoners 
upon 'government,  so  many  refiners  in  politics, 
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so  many  curious  inquisitives,  so  many  pretenders 
to  business  and  state  employments,  greater 
porers  upon  books,  nor  plodders  after  wealth. 
And  yet  nowhere  more  abandoned  libertines, 
more  refined  Itixurists,  extravagant  debauchees, 
conceited  gallants,  more  dabblers  in  poetry  as 
well  as  politics,  in  philosophy,  and  in  chemistry. 
I  have  had  several  servants  far  gone  in  divinity, 
others  in  poetry ;  have  known  in  the  families  of 
some  friends  a  keeper  deep  in  the  Rosicrucian 
principles,  and  a  laundress  firm  in  those  of 
Epicurus.  What  effect  soever  such  a  composi 
tion  or  medley  of  humours  among  us  may  have 
upon  our  lives  or  our  government,  it  must  needs 
have  a  good  one  upon  our  stage,  and  has  given 
admirable  play  to  our  comical  wits.  So  that,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  vein  of  that  sort,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  which  excels  or  equals  the 
humour  of  our  plays.  And  for  the  resi,  I  cannot 
but  observe,  to  the  honour  of  our  country,  that 
the  good  qualities  amongst  us  seem  to  be  natural, 
and  the  ill  ones  more  accidental,  and  such  as 
would  be  easily  changed  by  the  examples  of 
princes,  and  by  the  precepts  of  laws;  such,  I 
mean,  as  should  be  designed  to  form  manners, 
to  restrain  excesses,  to  encourage  industry,  to 
prevent  men's  expenses  beyond  their  fortunes, 
to  countenance  virtue,  and  raise  that  true  esteem 
due  to  plain  sense  and  common  honesty. 

But  to  spin  off  this  thread  which  is  already 
grown  too  long.  What  honour  and  request  the 
ancient  party  has  lived  in,  may  not  only  be 
observed  from  the  universal  reception  and  use  in 
all  nations,  from  China  to  Peru,  from  Scythia  to 
Arabia,  but  from  the  esteem  of  the  best  and 
greatest  men,  as  well  as  the  vulgar.  Among  the 
Hebrews,  David  and  Solomon,  the  wisest  kings, 
Job  and  Jeremiah,  the  holiest  men,  were  the 
best  poets  of  their  nation  and  language.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  two  most  renowned  sages  and 
lawgivers  were  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  whereof  the 
last  is  known  to  have  excelled  in  poetry,  and  the 
first  was  so  great  a  lover  of  it  that  to  his  care 
and  industry  we  are  said  (by  some  authors)  to 
owe  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  loose 
and  scattered  pieces  of  Homer,  in  the  order 
wherein  they  have  since  appeared.  Alexander 
is  reported  neither  to  have  travelled  nor  slept 
without  those  admirable  poems  always  in  his  com 
pany.  Phalaris,  that  was  inexorable  to  all  other 
enemies,  relented  at  the  charms  of  Stesichorus' 
muse.  Among  the  Romans,  the  last  and  great 
Scipio  passed  the  soft  hours  of  his  life  in  the 
conversation  of  Terence,  and  was  thought  to 
have  a  part  in  the  composition  of  his  comedies. 
Csesar  was  an  excellent  poet  as  well  as  orator, 
and  composed  a  poem  in  his  voyage  from  Rome 
to  Spain,  relieving  the  te^us  difficulties  of  his 


march  with  the  entertainments  of  his  muse. 
Augustus  was  not  only  a  patron,  but  a  friend  and 
companion  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  was  him 
self  both  an  admirer  of  poetry  and  a  pretender 
too,  as  far  as  his  genius  would  reach,  or  his  busy 
scene  allow.  It  is  true,  since  his  age,  we  have 
few  such  examples  of  great  princes  favouring  or 
affecting  poetry,  and  as  few,  perhaps,  of  great 
poets  deserving  it.  Whether  it  be  that  the 
fierceness  of  the  Gothic  humours,  or  noise  of  their 
perpetual  wars,  frightened  it  away,  or  that  the 
unequal  mixture  of  the  modern  languages  would 
not  bear  it,  certain  it  is  that  the  great  heights 
and  excellency,  both  of  poetry  and  music,  fell 
with  the  Roman  learning  and  empire,  and  have 
never  since  recovered  the  admiration  and  ap 
plauses  that  before  attended  them.  Yet  such  as 
they  are  amongst  us,  they  must  be  confessed  to 
be  the  softest  and  sweetest,  the  most  general  and 
most  innocent  amusements  of  common  time  and 
life.  They  still  find  room  in  the  courts  of  princes 
and  the  cottages  of  shepherds.  They  serve  to 
revive  and  animate  the  dead  calm  of  poor  or  idle 
lives,  and  to  allay  or  divert  the  violent  passions 
and  perturbations  of  the  greatest  and  the  busiest 
men.  And  both  these  effects  are  of  equal  use  to 
human  life ;  for  the  mind  of  man  is  like  the  sea, 
which  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  beholder  nor 
the  voyager,  in  a  calm  or  in  a  storm,  but  is  so  to 
both,  when  a  little  agitated  by  gentle  gales ;  and 
so  the  mind,  when  moved  by  soft  and  easy 
passions  and  affections.  I  know  very  well,  that 
many  who  pretend  to  be  wise,  by  the  forms  of 
being  grave,  are  apt  to  despise  both  poetry  and 
music  as  toys  and  trifles  too  light  for  the  use 
or  entertainment  of  serious  men.  But  whoever 
find  themselves  wholly  insensible  to  these  charms 
would,  I  think,  do  well  to  keep  their  own  counsel, 
for  fear  of  reproaching  their  own  temper,  and 
bringing  the  goodness  of  their  natures,  if  not  of 
their  understandings,  into  question :  it  may  be 
thought  at  least  an  ill  sign,  if  not  an  ill  con 
stitution,  since  some  of  the  fathers  went  so  far 
as  to  esteem  the  love  of  music  a  sign  of  pre 
destination,  as  a  thing  divine,  and  reserved  for 
the  felicities  of  heaven  itself.  While  this  world 
lasts,  I  doubt  not  but  the  pleasure  and  requests 
of  these  two  entertainments  will  do  so  too,  and 
happy  those  that  content  themselves  with  these, 
or  any  other  so  easy  and  so  innocent,  and  do  not 
trouble  the  world  or  other  men,  because  they 
cannot  be  quiet  themselves,  though  nobody  hurts 
them. 

When  all  is  done,  human  life  is  at  the  greatest 
and  best  but  like  a  froward  child,  that  must  be 
played  with  and  humoured  a  little,  to  keep  it 
quiet  till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then  the  care  is 
over. 
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(From  "  The  Conduct  of  the  Understanding."} 


CAUSES  OF  WEAKNESS  IN  MEN'S 

UNDERSTANDING. 

THERE  is,  it  is  visible,  great  variety  in  men's  | 
understandings  ;  and  their  natural  constitutions  i 
put  so  wide  a  difference  between  some  men  in  I 
this  respect,  that  art  and  industry  would  never  j 
be  able  to  master ;  and  their  very  natures  seem 
to  want  a  foundation  to  raise  on  it  that  which 
other  men  easily  attain  unto.  Amongst  men  of 
equal  education  there  is  great  inequality  of  parts  ; 
and  the  woods  of  America,  as  well  as  the  schools 
of  Athens,  produce  men  of  several  abilities  in 
the  same  kind.  Though  this  be  so,  yet  I 
imagine  most  men  come  very  short  of  what  they 
might  attain  unto  in  their  several  degrees,  by  a 
neglect  of  their  understandings.  A  few  rules  of 
logic  are  thought  sufficient,  in  this  case,  for 
those  who  pretend  to  the  highest  improvement ; 
whereas  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  natural 
defects  in  the  understanding  capable  of  amend 
ment,  which  are  overlooked  and  wholly  neglected. 
And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  men  are  guilty  of 
a  great  many  faults  in  the  exercise  and  improve 
ment  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  hinder 
them  in  their  progress,  and  keep  them  in  ignor 
ance  and  error  all  their  lives.  Some  of  them  I 
shall  take  notice  of,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
proper  remedies  for,  in  the  following  discourse. 

Besides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and  of 
sagacity  and  exercise  in  finding  out  and  laying 
in  order  intermediate  ideas,  there  are  three  mis 
carriages  that  men  are  guilty  of  in  reference  to 
their  reason,  whereby  this  faculty  is  hindered  in 
them  from  that  service  it  might  do  and  was  de 
signed  for.  And  he  that  reflects  upon  the  actions 
and  discourses  of  mankind,  will  find  their  defects 
in  this  kind  very  frequent,  and  very  observable. 

1.  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at 
all,  but  do  and  think  according  to  the  example 
of  others,  whether  parents,  neighbours,  ministers, 
or  who  else  they  are  pleased  to  make  choice  of 
to  have  an  implicit  faith  in,  for  the  saving  of 
themselves  the  pains  and  trouble  of  thinking 
and  examining  for  themselves. 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  passion  in 
the  place  of  reason,  and  being  resolved  that  shall 
govern  their  actions  and  arguments,  neither  use 
their  own,  nor  hearken  to  other  people's  reason, 
any  further  than  it  suits  their  humour,  interest, 
or  party ;  and  these,  one  may  observe,  commonly 
content  themselves  with  words  which  have  no 
distinct  ideas  to  them,  though,  in  other  matters, 
that  they  come  with  an  unbiassed  indifferency 
to,   they  want   not  abilities  to  talk  and  hear 


reason,  where  they  have  no  secret  inclination 
that  hinders  them  from  being  untractable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and 
sincerely  follow  reason,  but  for  want  of  having 
that  which  one  may  call  large,  sound,  round 
about  sense,  have  not  a  full  view  of  all  that  re 
lates  to  the  question,  and  may  be  of  moment  to 
decide  it.  We  are  all  short-sighted  and  very 
often  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter :  our  views 
are  not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connection 
with  it.  From  this  defect  I  think  no  man  is  free. 
We  see  but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  part, 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  conclude  not 
right  from  our  partial  views.  This  might  in 
struct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts 
how  useful  it  if  to  talk  and  consult  with  others, 
even  such  as  come  short  of  him  in  capacity, 
quickness,  and  penetration ;  for  since  no  one 
sees  all,  and  we  generally  have  different  prospects 
of  the  same  thing,  according  to  our  different,  as 
I  may  say,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous 
to  think,  nor  beneath  any  man  to  try,  whether 
another  may  not  have  notions  of  things  which 
have  escaped  him,  and  which  his  reason  would 
make  use  of  if  they  came  into  his  mind.  The 
faculty  of  reasoning  seldom  or  never  deceives 
those  who  trust  to  it ;  its  consequences  from 
what  it  builds  on  are  evident  and  certain,  but  that 
which  it  oftenest,  if  not  only,  misleads  us  in  is, 
that  the  principles  from  which  we  conclude,  the 
grounds  upon  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning, 
are  but  a  part ;  something  is  left  out  which 
should  go  into  the  reckoning  to  make  it  just  and 
exact.  Here  we  may  imagine  a  vast  and  almost 
infinite  advantage  that  angels  and  separate  spirits 
may  have  over  us,  who,  in  their  several  degrees 
of  elevation  above  us,  may  be  endowed  with  more 
comprehensive  faculties  ;  and  some  of  them,  per 
haps,  have  perfect  and  exact  views  of  all  finite 
beings  that  come  under  their  consideration — 
can,  as  it  were,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  collect 
together  all  their  scattered  and  almost  boundless 
relations.  A  mind  so  furnished,  what  reason 
has  it  to  acquiesce  in  the  certainty  of  its  con 
clusions  ! 

In  this  we  may  see  the  reason  why  some  men 
of  study  and  thought,  that  reason  right,  and  are 
lovers  of  truth,  do  make  no  great  advances  in 
their  discoveries  of  it.  Error  and  truth  are  un 
certainly  blended  in  their  minds ;  their  decisions 
are  lame  and  defective,  and  they  are  very  often 
mistaken  in  their  judgments :  the  reason  whereof 
is,  they  converse  but  with  one  sort  of  men,  they 
read  but  one  sort  of  books,  they  will  not  come  in 
the  hearing  but  of  one  sort  of  notions  ;  the  truth 
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is,  they  canton  out  to  themselves  a  little  Goshen 
in  the  intellectual  world,  where  light  shines,  and, 
as  they  conclude,  day  blesses  them ;  but  the  rest 
of  that  vast  expansum  they  give  up  to  night  and 
darkness,  and  so  avoid  coming  near  it.  They 
have  a  petty  traffic  with  known  correspondents 
in  some  little  creek;  within  that  they  confine 
themselves,  and  are  dexterous  managers  enough 
of  the  wares  and  products  of  that  corner,  with 
which  they  content  themselves,  but  will  not 
venture  out  into  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge, 
to  survey  the  riches  that  nature  hath  stored 
other  parts  with,  no  less  genuine,  no  less  solid, 
no  less  useful,  than  what  has  fallen  to  their  lot 
in  the  admired  plenty  and  sufficiency  of  their 
own  little  spot,  which  to  them  contains  whatso 
ever  is  good  in  the  universe.  Those  who  live 
thus  mewed  up  within  their  own  contracted  terri 
tories,  and  will  not  look  abroad  beyond  the 
boundaries  that  chance,  conceit,  or  laziness,  has 
set  to  their  inquiries,  but  live  separate  from  the 
notions,  discourses,  and  attainments,  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,  may  not  amiss  be  represented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  islands,  which 
being  separated  by  a  large  tract  of  sea  from  all 
communion  with  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth, 
thought  themselves  the  only  people  of  the  world. 
And  though  the  straitness  and  conveniences  of 
life  amongst  them  had  never  reached  so  far  as  to 
the  use  of  fire,  till  the  Spaniards,  not  many  years 
since,  in  their  voyages  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla, 
brought  it  amongst  them ;  yet  in  the  want  and 
ignorance  of  almost  all  things,  they  looked  upon 
themselves,  even  after  that  the  Spaniards  had 
brought  amongst  them  the  notice  of  variety  of 
nations  abounding  in  sciences,  arts,  and  conveni 
ences  of  life,  of  which  they  knew  nothing — they 
looked  upon  themselves,  I  say,  as  the  happiest 
and  wisest  people  of  the  universe. 

OF  PRACTICE  AND  HABITS. 

We  are  born  with  faculties  and  powers  cap 
able  almost  of  anything,  such  at  least  as  would 
carry  us  further  than  can  be  easily  imagined : 
but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which 
gives  us  ability  and  skill  in  anything,  and  leads 
us  towards  perfection. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be 
brought  to  the  carriage  and  language  of  a  gentle 
man,  though  his  body  be  as  well  proportioned, 
and  his  joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural  parts 
not  any  way  inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing- 
master,  and  the  fingers  of  a  musician,  fall  as  it 
were  naturally,  without  thought  or  pains,  into 
regular  and  admirable  motions.  Bid  them 
change  their  parts,  and  they  will  in  vain  endeav 
our  to  produce  like  motions  in  the  members  not 
used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time 
and  long  practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a 
like  ability.  What  incredible  and  astonishing 
actions  do  we  find  rope-dancers  and  tumblers 
bring  their  bodies  to ! — not  but  that  sundry  in 


almost  all  manual  arts  are  as  wonderful ;  but  I 
name  those  which  the  world  takes  notice  of  for 
such,  because,  on  that  very  account,  they  give 
money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  motions, 
beyond  the  reach,  and  almost  the  conception,  of 
unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing  but  the  mere 
effects  of  use  and  industry  in  men  whose  bodies 
have  nothing  peculiar  in  them  from  those  of  the 
amazed  lookers-on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind;  prac 
tice  makes  it  what  it  is :  and  most,  even  of  those 
excellencies  which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endow 
ments,  will  be  found,  when  examined  into  more 
narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to 
be  raised  to  that  pitch  only  by  repeated  actions. 
Some  men  are  remarked  for  pleasantness  in 
raillery;  others  for  apologues  and  apposite 
diverting  stories.  This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for 
the  effect  of  pure  nature,  and  that  the  rather, 
because  it  is  not  got  by  rules;  and  those  who 
excel  in  either  of  them,  never  purposely  set  them 
selves  to  the  study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learned. 
But  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  first  some  lucky  hit 
which  took  with  somebody,  and  gained  him  com 
mendation,  encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined 
his  thoughts  and  endeavours  that  way,  till  at 
last  he  insensibly  got  a  facility  in  it  without 
perceiving  how;  and  that  is  attributed  wholly 
to  nature,  which  was  much  more  the  effect  of  use 
and  practice.  I  do  not  deny  that  natural  dis 
position  may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it ;  but 
that  never  carries  a  man  far  without  use  and 
exercise,  and  it  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body, 
to  their  perfection.  Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is 
buried  under  a  trade,  and  never  produces  any 
thing,  for  want  of  improvement.  We  see  the 
ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are  very  differ 
ent,  even  concerning  the  same  matter  at  court  and 
in  the  university.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a 
different  genius  and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talk 
ing  :  and  yet  one  cannot  think  that  all  whose  lot 
fell  in  the  city  were  born  with  different  parts 
from  those  who  were  bred  at  the  university  or 
inns  of  court. 

To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show  that  the 
difference  so  observable  in  men's  understandings 
and  parts,  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  natu 
ral  faculties  as  acquired  habits  ?  He  would  be 
laughed  at  that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine 
dancer  out  of  a  country  hedger  at  past  fifty.  And 
he  will  not  have  much  better  success,  who  shall 
endeavour  at  that  age  to  make  a  man  reason  well, 
or  speak  handsomely,  who  has  never  been  used 
to  it,  though  you  should  lay  before  him  a  collec 
tion  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic  or  oratory. 
Nobody  is  made  anything  by  hearing  of  rules,  or 
laying  them  up  in  his  memory ;  practice  must 
settle  the  habit  of  doing,  without  reflecting  on 
the  rule :  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a 
good  painter  or  musician  extempore  by  a  lecture 
and  instruction  in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting, 
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as  a  coherent  thinker,  or  strict  reasoner,  by  a 
set  of  rules,  showing  him  wherein  right  reasoning 
consists. 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in 
men's  understandings,  as  well  as  other  faculties, 
come  from  a  want  of  a  right  use  of  their  own 
minds,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  fault  is  generally 
mislaid  upon  nature,  and  there  is  often  a  com 
plaint  of  want  of  parts,  when  the  fault  lies  in 
want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We  see 
men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in 
making  a  bargain,  who,  if  you  reason  with 
them  about  matters  of  religion,  appear  perfectly 
stupid. 

OF  PRINCIPLES. 

There  is  another  fault  that  stops  or  misleads 
men  in  their  knowledge,  which  I  have  also 
spoken  something  of,  but  yet  is  necessary  to 
mention  here  again,  that  we  may  examine  it  to 
the  bottom,  and  see  the  root  it  springs  from,  and 
that  is  a  custom  of  taking  up  with  principles  that 
are  not  self-evident,  and  very  often  not  so  much 
as  true.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  men  rest  their 
opinions  upon  foundations  that  have  no  more 
certainty  nor  solidity  than  the  propositions  built 
on  them,  and  embraced  for  their  sake.  Such 
foundations  are  these,  and  the  like,  namely : 
The  founders  or  leaders  of  my  party  are  good 
men,  and  therefore  their  tenets  are  true ;  it  is 
the  opinion  of  a  sect  that  is  erroneous,  therefore 
it  is  false:  it  hath  been  long  received  in  the 
world,  therefore  it  is  true;  or,  it  is  new,  and 
therefore  false. 

These,  and  many  the  like,  which  are  by  no 
means  the  measures  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the 
generality  of  men  make  the  standards  by  which 
they  accustom  their  understanding  to  judge. 
And  thus,  they  falling  into  a  habit  of  determin 
ing  of  truth  and  falsehood  by  such  wrong  mea 
sures,  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  embrace  error 
for  certainty,  and  be  very  positive  in  things  they 
have  no  ground  for. 

There  is  not  any  who  pretends  to  the  least 
reason,  but  when  any  of  these  his  false  maxims 
are  brought  to  the  test,  must  acknowledge  them 
to  be  fallible,  and  such  as  he  will  not  allow  in 
those  that  differ  from  him ;  and  yet,  after  he  is 
convinced  of  this,  you  shall  see  him  go  on  in  the 
use  of  them,  and  the  very  next  occasion  that 
offers,  argue  again  upon  the  same  grounds. 
Would  one  not  be  ready  to  think  that  men  are 
willing  to  impose  upon  themselves,  and  mislead 
their  oAvn  understanding,  who  conduct  them  by 
such  wrong  measures,  even  after  they  see  they 
cannot  be  relied  on?  But  yet,  they  will  not  ap 
pear  so  blamable  as  may  be  thought  at  first 
sight ;  for  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  that 
argue  thus  in  earnest,  and  do  it  not  to  impose  on 
themselves  or  others.  They  are  persuaded  of 
what  they  say,  and  think  there  is  weight  in  it, 
though,  in  a  like  case,  they  have  been  convinced 
there  is  none ;  but  men  would  be  intolerable,  to 


themselves,  and  contemptible  to  others,  if  they 
should  embrace  opinions  without  any  ground, 
and  hold  what  they  could  give  no  manner  of  rea 
son  for.  True  or  false,  solid  or  sandy,  the  mind 
must  have  some  foundation  to  rest  itself  upon ; 
and,  as  I  have  remarked  in  another  place,  it  no 
sooner  entertains  any  proposition,  but  it  pre 
sently  hastens  to  some  hypothesis  to  bottom  it 
on :  till  then  it  is  unquiet  and  unsettled.  So  much 
do  our  own  very  tempers  dispose  us  to  a  right 
use  of  our  understandings,  if  we  would  follow  as 
we  should  the  inclinations  of  our  nature. 

In  some  matters  of  concernment,  especially 
those  of  religion,  men  are  not  permitted  to  be 
always  wavering  and  uncertain,  they  must  em 
brace  and  profess  some  tenets  or  other ;  and  it 
would  be  a  shame,  nay,  a  contradiction  too 
heavy  for  any  one's  mind  to  lie  constantly  under, 
for  him  to  pretend  seriously  to  be  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  any  religion,  and  yet  not  to  be  able 
to  give  any  reason  of  his  belief,  or  to  say  any 
thing  for  his  preference  of  this  to  any  other 
opinion ;  and,  therefore,  they  must  make  use  of 
some  principles  or  other,  and  those  can  be  no 
other  than  such  as  they  have  and  can  manage ; 
and  to  say  they  are  not  in  earnest  persuaded  by 
them,  and  do  not  rest  upon  those  they  make  use 
of,  is  contrary  to  experience,  and  to  allege  that 
they  are  not  misled  when  we  complain  they  are. 

If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  urged,  why,  then,  do 
they  not  rather  make  use  of  sure  and  unquestion 
able  principles,  rather  than  rest  on  such  grounds 
as  may  deceive  them,  and  will,  as  is  visible, 
serve  to  support  error  as  well  as  truth  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  the  reason  why  they  do  not 
make  use  of  better  and  surer  principles,  is  be 
cause  they  cannot :  but  this  inability  proceeds 
not  from  want  of  natural  parts  (for  those  few 
whose  case  that  is,  are  to  be  excused),  but  for 
want  of  use  and  exercise.  Few  men  are  from 
their  youth  accustomed  to  strict  reasoning,  and 
to  trace  the  dependence  of  any  truth  in  a  long 
train  of  consequences  to  its  remote  principles, 
and  to  observe  its  connection ;  and  he  that  by 
frequent  practice  has  not  been  used  to  this  em 
ployment  of  his  understanding,  it  is  no  more 
wonder  that  he  should  not,  when  he  is  grown 
into  years,  be  able  to  bring  his  mind  to  it,  than 
that  he  should  not  be  on  a  sudden  able  to  grave 
or  design,  dance  on  the  ropes,  or  write  a  good 
hand,  who  has  never  practised  either  of  them. 

Nay,  the  most  of  men  are  so  wholly  strangers 
to  this,  that  they  do  not  so  much  as  perceive 
their  want  of  it;  they  despatch  the  ordinary 
business  of  their  callings  by  rote,  as  we  say,  as 
they  have  learned  it;  and  if  at  any  time  they 
miss  success,  they  impute  it  to  anything  rather 
than  want  of  thought  or  skill ;  that,  they  con 
clude  (because  they  know  no  better),  they  have 
in  perfection:  or  if  there  be  any  subject  that 
interest  or  fancy  has  recommended  to  their 
thoughts,  their  reasoning  about  it  is  still  after 
their  own  fashion,  be  it  better  or  worse;  it 
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serves  their  turns,  and  is  the  best  they  are  ac 
quainted  with;  and,  therefore,  when  they  are 
led  by  it  into  mistakes,  and  their  business  suc 
ceeds  accordingly,  they  impute  it  to  any  cross 
accident  or  default  of  others,  rather  than  to  their 
own  want  of  understanding ;  that  is  what  nobody 
discovers  or  complains  of  in  himself.  Whatso 
ever  made  his  business  to  miscarry,  it  was  not 
want  of  right  thought  or  judgment  in  himself : 
lie  sees  no  such  defect  in  himself,  but  is  satisfied 
that  he  carries  on  his  designs  well  enough  by  his 
own  reasoning ;  or,  at  least,  should  have  done, 
had  it  not  been  for  unlucky  traverses  not  in  his 
power.  Thus,  being  content  with  this  short  and 
very  imperfect  use  of  his  understanding,  he  never 
troubles  himself  to  seek  out  methods  of  improv 
ing  his  mind,  and  lives  all  his  life  without  any 
notion  of  close  reasoning,  in  a  continued  connec 
tion  of  a  long  train  of  consequences  from  sure 
foundations,  such  as  is  requisite  for  the  making 
out  and  clearing  most  of  the  speculative  truths 
most  men  own  to  believe  and  are  most  concerned 
in.  Not  to  mention  here  what  I  shall  have  occa 
sion  to  insist  on  by  and  by  more  fully,  namely, 
that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  not  one  series  of  conse 
quences  will  serve  the  turn,  but  many  different 
and  opposite  deductions  must  be  examined  and 
laid  together,  before  a  man  can  come  to  make  a 
right  judgment  of  the  point  in  question.  What, 
then,  can  be  expected  from  men  that  neither  see 
the  want  of  any  such  kind  of  reasoning  as  this ; 
nor,  if  they  do,  know  they  how  to  set  about  it, 
or  could  perform  it?  You  may  as  well  set  a 
countryman,  who  scarce  knows  the  figures,  and 
never  casts  up  a  sum  of  three  particulars,  to  state 
a  merchant's  long  account,  and  find  the  true 
balance  of  it. 

What,  then,  should  be  done  in  the  case?  I 
answer,  we  should  always  remember  what  I  said 
above,  that  the  faculties  of  our  souls  are  im 
proved  and  made  useful  to  us,  just  after  the 
same  manner  as  our  bodies  are.  Would  you 
have  a  man  write  or  paint,  dance  or  fence  well, 
or  perform  any  other  manual  operation  dexter 
ously  and  with  ease,  let  him  have  never  so  much 
vigour  and  activity,  suppleness  and  address, 
naturally,  yet  nobody  expects  this  from  him 
unless  he  has  been  used  to  it,  and  has  employed 
time  and  pains  in  fashioning  and  forming  his 
hand,  or  outward  parts,  to  these  motions.  Just 
so  it  is  in  the  mind — would  you  have  a  man  rea 
son  well,  you  must  use  him  to  it  betimes,  exer 
cise  his  mind  in  observing  the  connection  of 
ideas,  and  following  them  in  train.  Nothing 
does  this  better  than  mathematics,  which,  there 
fore,  I  think,  should  be  taught  all  those  who 
have  the  time  and  opportunity  ;  not  so  much  to 
make  them  mathematicians,  as  to  make  them 
reasonable  creatures ;  for  though  we  all  call  our 
selves  so,  because  we  are  born  to  it  if  we  please, 
yet  we  may  truly  say,  nature  gives  us  but  the 
seeds  of  it ;  we  are  born  to  be,  if  we  please, 
rational  creatures,  but  it  is  use  and  exercise  only 


that  makes  us  so,  and  we  are  indeed  so,  no 
further  than  industry  and  application  have 
carried  us.  And,  therefore,  in  ways  of  reasoning 
which  men  have  not  been  used  to,  he  that  will 
observe  the  conclusions  they  take  up,  must  be 
satisfied  they  are  not  at  all  rational. 

This  has  been  the  less  taken  notice  of,  because 
every  one  in  his  private  affairs  uses  some  sort 
of  reasoning  or  other,  enough  to  denominate 
him  reasonable.  But  the  mistake  is,  that  he 
that  is  found  reasonable  in  one  thing,  is  con 
cluded  to  be  so  in  all ;  and  to  think  or  say  other 
wise,  is  thought  so  unjust  an  affront,  and  so 
senseless  a  censure,  that  nobody  ventures  to  do 
it.  It  looks  like  the  degradation  of  a  man  below 
the  dignity  of  his  nature.  It  is  true  that  he 
that  reasons  well  in  any  one  thing,  has  a  mind 
naturally  capable  of  reasoning  well  in  others, 
and  to  the  same  degree  of  strength  and  clearness, 
and  possibly  much  greater,  had  his  understand 
ing  been  so  employed.  But  it  is  as  true,  that 
he  who  can  reason  well  to-day  about  one  sort 
of  matters,  cannot  at  all  reason  to-day  about 
others,  though  perhaps  a  year  hence  he  may. 
But  wherever  a  man's  rational  faculty  fails  him, 
and  will  not  serve  him  to  reason,  there  we  can 
not  say  he  is  rational,  how  capable  soever  he  may 
be  by  time  and  exercise  to  become  so. 

Try  in  men  of  low  and  mean  education,  who 
have  never  elevated  their  thoughts  above  the 
spade  and  the  plough,  nor  looked  beyond  the 
ordinary  drudgery  of  a  day  labourer.  Take  the 
thoughts  of  such  a  one,  used  for  many  years  to 
one  tract,  out  of  that  narrow  compass  he  has 
been  all  his  life  confined  to,  you  will  find  him 
no  more  capable  of  reasoning  than  almost  a  per 
fect  natural.  Some  one  or  two  rules,  on  which 
their  conclusions  immediately  depend,  you  will 
find,  in  most  men,  have  governed  all  their 
thoughts;  these,  true  or  false,  have  been  the 
maxims  they  have  been  guided  by— take  these 
from  them,  and  they  are  perfectly  at  a  loss ;  their 
compass  and  pole-star  then  are  gone,  and  their 
understanding  is  perfectly  at  a  nonplus:  and, 
therefore,  they  either  immediately  return  to 
their  old  maxims  again  as  the  foundations  of  all 
truth  to  them,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be 
said  to  show  their  weakness;  or  if  they  give 
them  up  to  their  reasons,  they  with  them  give 
up  all  truth  and  further  inquiry,  and  think  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  certainty.  For  if  you  would 
enlarge  their  thoughts,  and  settle  them  upon 
more  remote  and  surer  principles,  they  either 
cannot  easily  apprehend  them,  or,  if  they  can, 
know  not  what  use  to  make  of  them ;  for  long 
deductions  from  remote  principles  is  what  they 
have  not  been  used  to,  and  cannot  manage. 

What  then !  can  grown  men  never  be  improved 
or  enlarged  in  their  understandings  ?  I  say  not 
so ;  but  this  I  think  I  may  say,  that  it  will  not 
be  done  without  industry  and  application,  which 
will  require  more  time  and  pains  than  grown 
men,  settled  in  their  course  of  life,  will  allow  to 
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it,  and  therefore  very  seldom  is  done.  And  this 
very  capacity  of  attaining  it  by  use  and  exercise 
only,  brings  us  back  to  that  which  I  laid  down 
before,  that  it  is  only  practice  that  improves  our 
minds  as  well  as  bodies,  and  we  must  expect 
nothing  from  our  understandings  any  further 
than  they  are  perfected  by  habits. 

The  Americans  are  not  at  all  born  with  worse 
understandings  than  the  Europeans,  though  we 
see  none  of  them  have  such  reaches  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  And  among  the  children  of  a 
poor  countryman,  the  lucky  chance  of  education 
and  getting  into  the  world,  gives  one  infinitely 
the  superiority  in  parts  over  the  rest,  who,  con 
tinuing  at  home,  had  continued  also  just  of  the 
same  size  with  his  brethren. 

He  that  has  to  do  with  young  scholars,  especi 
ally  in  mathematics,  may  perceive  how  their 
minds  open  by  degrees,  and  how  it  is  exercise 
alone  that  opens  them.  Sometimes  they  will 
stick  a  long  time  tit  a  part  of  a  demonstration, 
not  for  want  of  will  or  application,  but  really  for 
want  of  perceiving  the  connection  of  two  ideas, 
that,  to  one  whose  understanding  is  more  exer 
cised,  is  as  visible  as  anything  can  be.  The 
same  would  be  with  a  grown  man  beginning  to 
study  mathematics — the  understanding,  for  want 
of  use,  often  sticks  in  a  very  plain  way — and  he 
himself  that  is  so  puzzled,  when  he  comes  to 
see  the  connection,  wonders  what  it  was  he 
stuck  at  in  a  case  so  plain. 

OF  PREJUDICES. 

Every  one  is  forward  to  complain  of  the  pre 
judices  that  mislead  other  men  or  parties,  as  if 
he  were  free,  and  had  none  of  his  own.  This 
being  objected  on  all  sides,  it  is  agreed  that  it  is 
a  fault  and  a  hindrance  to  knowledge.  What, 
now,  is  the  cure  ?  No  other  but  this — that  every 
man  should  let  alone  others'  prejudices,  and  ex 
amine  his  own.  Nobody  is  convinced  of  his  by 
the  accusation  of  another:  he  recriminates  by 
the  same  rule,  and  is  clear.  The  only  way  to 
remove  this  great  cause  of  ignorance  and  error 
out  of  the  world,  is  for  every  one  impartially 
to  examine  himself.  If  others  will  not  deal 
fairly  with  their  own  minds,  does  that  make  my 
errors  truths,  or  ought  it  to  make  me  in  love 
with  them,  and  willing  to  impose  on  myself?  If 
others  love  cataracts  on  their  eyes,  should  that 
hinder  me  from  couching  of  mine  as  soon  as  I 
could  ?  Every  one  declares  against  blindness,  and 
yet  who  almost  is  not  fond  of  that  which  dims 
his  sight,  and  keeps  the  clear  light  out  of  his 
mind,  which  should  lead  him  into  truth  and 
knowledge  ?  False  and  doubtful  positions,  relied 
upon  as  unquestionable  maxims,  keep  those  in 
the  dark  from  truth  who  build  on  them.  Such 
are  usually  the  prejudices  imbibed  from  educa 
tion,  party,  reverence,  fashion,  interest,  etc. 
This  is  the  mote  which  every  one  sees  in  his 
brother's  eye,  but  never  regards  the  beam  in  his 


own.  For  who  is  there,  almost,  that  is  ever 
brought  fairly  to  examine  his  own  principles,  and 
see  whether  they  are  such  as  will  bear  the  trial? 
But  yet  this  should  be  one  of  the  first  things 
every  one  should  set  about,  and  be  scrupulous 
in,  who  would  rightly  conduct  his  understanding 
in  the  search  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this 
great  hindrance  of  knowledge  (for  to  such  only 
I  write)— to  those  who  would  shake  off  this  great 
and  dangerous  impostor  prejudice,  who  dresses 
up  falsehood  in  the  likeness  of  truth,  and  so 
dexterously  hoodwinks  men's  minds,  as  to  keep 
them  in  the  dark,  with  a  belief  that  they  ai-e 
more  in  the  light  than  any  that  do  not  see  with 
their  eyes,  I  shall  offer  this  one  mark  whereby 
prejudice  may  be  known.  He  that  is  strongly  of 
any  opinion,  must  suppose  (unless  he  be  self- 
condemned)  that  his  persuasion  is  built  upon 
good  grounds,  and  that  his  assent  is  no  greater 
than  what  the  evidence  of  the  truth  he  holds 
forces  him  to ;  and  that  they  are  arguments,  and 
not  inclination  of  fancy,  that  make  him  so  confi 
dent  and  positive  in  his  tenets.  Now  if,  after 
all  his  profession,  he  cannot  bear  any  opposition 
to  his  opinion — if  he  cannot  so  much  as  give  a 
patient  hearing,  much  less  examine  and  weigh 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side — does  he  not 
plainly  confess  it  is  prejudice  governs  him  ?  And 
it  is  not  the  evidence  of  truth,  but  some  lazy 
anticipation,  some  beloved  presumption,  that  he 
desires  to  rest  undisturbed  in.  For  if  what  he 
holds  be  as  he  gives  out,  well  fenced  with  evi 
dence,  and  he  sees  it  to  be  true,  what  need  he 
fear  to  put  it  to  the  proof?  If  his  opinion  be 
settled  upon  a  firm  foundation,  if  the  arguments 
that  support  it,  and  have  obtained  his  assent,  be 
clear,  good,  and  convincing,  why  should  he  be 
shy  to  have  it  tried  whether  they  be  proof  or 
not  ?  He  whose  assent  goes  beyond  his  evidence, 
owes  this  excess  of  his  adherence  only  to  pre 
judice,  and  does  in  effect  own  it  when  he  refuses 
to  hear  what  is  offered  against  it;  declaring 
thereby,  that  it  is  not  evidence  he  seeks,  but  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  with 
a  forward  condemnation  of  all  that  may  stand 
in  opposition  to  it,  unheard  and  unexamined. 

OF  OBSERVATION. 

Particular  matters  of  fact  are  the  undoubted 
foundations  on  which  our  civil  and  natural 
knowledge  is  built :  the  benefit  the  understand 
ing  makes  of  them,  is  to  draw  from  them  con 
clusions  which  may  be  as  standing  rules  of 
knowledge,  and  consequently  of  practice.  The 
mind  often  makes  not  that  benefit  it  should  of 
the  information  it  receives  from  the  accounts  of 
civil  or  natural  historians,  in  being  too  forward, 
or  too  slow,  in  making  observations  on  the  par 
ticular  facts  recorded  in  them. 

There  are  those  who  are  very  assiduous  in 
reading,  and  yet  do  not  much  advance  their 
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knowledge  by  it.  They  are  delighted  with  the 
stories  that  are  told,  and  perhaps  can  tell  them 
again,  for  they  make  all  they  read  nothing  but 
history  to  themselves ;  but  not  reflecting  on  it, 
not  making  to  themselves  observations  from  what 
they  read,  they  are  very  little  improved  by  all 
that  crowd  of  particulars  that  either  pass  through, 
or  lodge  themselves  in,  their  understandings. 
They  dream  on  in  a  constant  course  of  reading 
and  cramming  themselves,  but,  not  digesting 
anything,  it  produces  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
crudities. 

If  their  memories  retain  well,  one  may  say 
they  have  the  materials  of  knowledge ;  but,  like 
those  for  building,  they  are  of  no  advantage  if 
there  be  no  other  use  made  of  them  but  to  let 
them  lie  heaped  up  together.  Opposite  to  these, 
there  are  others  who  lose  the  improvement  they 
should  make  of  matters  of  fact  by  a  quite  con 
trary  conduct.  They  are  apt  to  draw  general 
conclusions  and  raise  axioms  from  every  par 
ticular  they  meet  with.  These  make  as  little 
true  benefit  of  history  as  the  other,  nay,  being 
of  forward  and  active  spirits,  receive  more  harm 
by  it;  it  being  of  worse  consequence  to  steer 
one's  thoughts  by  a  wrong  rule,  than  to  have 
none  at  all :  error  doing  to  busy  men  much 
more  harm  than  ignorance  to  the  slow  and  slug 
gish.  Between  these,  those  seem  to  do  best, 
who,  taking  material  and  useful  hints,  sometimes 
from  single  matters  of  fact,  carry  them  in  their 
minds  to  be  judged  of,  by  what  they  shall  find 
in  history  to  confirm  or  reverse  these  imperfect 
observations;  which  may  be  established  into 
rules  fit  to  be  relied  on,  when  they  are  justified 
by  a  sufficient  and  wary  induction  of  particulars. 
He  that  makes  no  such  reflections  on  what  he 
reads,  only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of 
tales,  fit  in  winter  nights  for  the  entertain 
ment  of  others  ;  and  he  that  will  improve  every 
matter  of  fact  into  a  maxim,  will  abound  in 
contrary  observations  that  can  be  of  no  other 
use  but  to  perplex  and  pudder  him  if  he  com 
pares  them ;  or  else  to  misguide  him,  if  he  gives 
himself  up  to  the  authority  of  that,  which  for 
its  novelty,  or  for  some  other  fancy,  best  pleases 
him. 

OF  EEADING. 

This  is  that  which  I  think  great  readers  are 
apt  to  be  mistaken  in.  Those  who  have  read  of 
everything,  are  thought  to  understand  every 
thing  too;  but  it  is  not  always  so.  Eeading 
furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of  know 
ledge  :  it  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read  ours. 
We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not 
enough  to  cram  ourselves  with  a  great  load  of 
collections;  unless  we  chew  them  over  again, 
they  will  not  give  us  strength  and  nourishment. 
There  are  indeed  in  some  writers  visible  instances 
of  deep  thought,  close  and  acute  reasoning,  and 
ideas  well  pursued.  The  light  these  would  give 
ivould  be  of  great  use  if  their  readers  would  ob 


serve  and  imitate  them :  all  the  rest  at  best  are 
but  particulars  fit  to  be  turned  into  knowledge; 
but  that  can  be  done  only  by  our  own  medita 
tion,  and  examining  the  reach,  force,  and  coher 
ence  of  what  is  said;  and  then,  as  far  as  we 
apprehend  and  see  the  connection  of  ideas,  so 
far  it  is  ours ;  without  that,  it  is  but  so  much 
loose  matter  floating  in  our  brain.  The  memory 
may  be  stored,  but  the  judgment  is  little  better, 
and  the  stock  of  knowledge  not  increased,  by 
being  able  to  repeat  what  others  have  said,  or 
produce  the  arguments  we  have  found  in  them. 
Such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  but  a  knowledge 
by  hearsay,  and  the  ostentation  of  it  is  at  best 
but  talking  by  rote,  and  very  often  upon  weak 
and  wrong  principles.  For  all  that  is  to  be 
found  in  books  is  not  built  upon  true  founda 
tions,  nor  always  rightly  deduced  from  the 
principles  it  is  pretended  to  be  built  on.  Such 
an  examen  as  is  requisite  to  discover  that, 
every  reader's  mind  is  not  forward  to  make; 
especially  in  those  who  have  given  themselves  up 
to  a  party,  and  only  hunt  for  what  they  can 
scrape  together  that  may  favour  and  support  the 
tenets  of  it.  Such  men  wilfully  exclude  them 
selves  from  truth,  and  from  all  true  benefit  to  be 
received  by  reading.  Others,  of  more  indiffer- 
ency,  often  want  attention  and  industry.  The 
mind  is  backward  in  itself  to  be  at  the  pains  to 
trace  every  argument  to  its  original,  and  to  see 
upon  what  basis  it  stands,  and  how  firmly;  but 
yet  it  is  this  that  gives  so  much  the  advantage 
to  one  man  more  than  another  in  reading.  The 
mind  should,  by  severe  rules,  be  tied  down  to 
this,  at  first  uneasy,  task ;  use  and  exercise  will 
give  it  facility.  So  that  those  who  are  accus 
tomed  to  it,  readily,  as  it  were  with  one  cast  of 
the  eye,  take  a  view  of  the  argument,  and  pre 
sently,  in  most  cases,  see  where  it  bottoms. 
Those  who  have  got  this  faculty,  one  may  say, 
have  got  the  true  key  of  books,  and  the  clue  to 
lead  them  through  the  mizmaze  of  variety  of 
opinions  and  authors  to  truth  and  certainty. 
This  young  beginners  should  be  entered  in,  and 
shown  the  use  of,  that  they  might  profit  by  their 
reading.  Those  who  are  strangers  to  it  will  be 
apt  to  think  it  too  great  a  clog  in  the  way  of 
men's  studies ;  and  they  will  suspect  they  shall 
make  but  small  progress,  if,  in  the  books  they 
read,  they  must  stand  to  examine  and  unravel 
every  argument,  and  follow  it  step  by  step  up 
to  its  original. 

I  answer,  this  is  a  good  objection,  and  ought 
to  weigh  with  those  whose  reading  is  designed 
for  much  talk  and  little  knowledge,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it.  But  I  am  here  inquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  the  understanding  in  its  pro 
gress  towards  knowledge ;  and  to  those  who  aim 
at  that,  I  may  say,  that  he  who  fair  and  softly 
goes  steadily  forward  in  a  course  that  points 
right,  will  sooner  be  at  his  journey's  end,  than 
he  that  runs  after  every  one  he  meets,  though  ho 
gallop  all  day  full  speed. 
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To  which,  let  me  add  that  this  way  of  think 
ing  on,  and  profiting  by,  what  we  read,  will  be 
a  clog  and  rub  to  any  one  only  in  the  beginning ; 
when  custom  and  exercise  have  made  it  familiar, 
it  will  be  despatched,  in  most  occasions,  without 
resting  or  interruption  in  the  course  of  our  read 
ing.  The  motions  and  views  of  a  mind  exercised 
that  way  are  wonderfully  quick;  and  a  man 
used  to  such  sort  of  reflections  sees  as  much  at 
one  glimpse  as  would  require  a  long  discourse  to 
lay  before  another,  and  make  out  an  entire  and 
gradual  deduction.  Besides  that,  when  the  first 
difficulties  are  over,  the  delight  and  sensible 
advantage  it  brings,  mightily  encourages  and 
enlivens  the  mind  in  reading,  which,  without 
this,  is  very  improperly  called  study. 

OF  HASTE. 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind 
after  knowledge,  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often 
a  hindrance  to  it.  It  still  presses  into  further 
discoveries  and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the 
variety  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  often  stays 
not  long  enough  on  what  is  before  it,  to  look 
into  it  as  it  should,  for  haste  to  pursue  what  is 
yet  out  of  sight.  He  that  rides  post  through  a 
country  may  be  able,  from  the  transient  view, 
to  tell  how  in  general  the  parts  lie,  and  may  be 
able  to  give  some  loose  description  of  here  a  moun 
tain  and  there  a  plain,  here  a  morass  and  there 
a  river;  woodland  in  one  part,  and  savannahs  in 
another.  Such  superficial  ideas  and  observa 
tions  as  these  he  may  collect  in  galloping  over 
it.  But  the  more  useful  observations  of  the 
soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inhabitants,  with  their 
several  sorts  and  properties,  must  necessarily 
escape  him  ;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever  discover 
the  rich  mines  without  some  digging.  Nature 
commonly  lodges  her  treasure  and  jewels  in 
rocky  ground.  If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the 
sense  lies  deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle 
to  it,  and  stick  upon  it  with  labour  and  thought, 
and  close  contemplation ;  and  not  leave  it  until 
it  has  mastered  the  difficulty,  and  got  possession 
of  truth.  But  here  care  must  be  taken  to  avoiu 
the  other  extreme;  a  man  must  not  stick  at 
every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  mysteries  of 
science  in  every  trivial  question  or  scruple  that 
he  may  raise.  He  that  will  stand  to  pick  up  and 
examine  every  pebble  that  comes  in  his  way,  is  as 
unlikely  to  return  enriched  and  laden  with  jewels 
as  the  other  that  travelled  full  speed.  Truths 
are  not  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  their  obvi 
ousness  cr  difficulty,  but  their  value  is  to  be 
measured  by  their  usefulness  and  tendency.  In 
significant  observations  should  not  take  up  any 
of  our  minutes,  and  those  that  enlarge  our  view 
and  give  light  towards  further  and  useful  dis 
coveries  should  not  be  neglected,  though  they 
stop  our  course,  and  spend  some  of  our  time  in 
a  fixed  attention. 

There  is  another  haste  that  does  often  and 


will  mislead  the  mind,  if  it  be  left  to  itself  and 
its  own  conduct.  The  understanding  is  naturally 
forward,  not  only  to  learn  its  knowledge  by 
variety  (which  makes  it  skip  over  one  to  get 
speedily  to  another  part  of  knowledge),  but  also 
eager  to  enlarge  its  views  by  running  too  fast 
into  general  observations  and  conclusions,  with 
out  a  due  examination  of  particulars  enough 
whereon  to  found  those  general  axioms.  This 
seems  to  enlarge  their  stock,  but  it  is  of  fancies, 
not  realities;  such  theories  built  upon  narrow 
foundations  stand  but  weakly,  and  if  they  fall  not 
of  themselves,  are  at  least  very  hardly  to  be  sup 
ported  against  the  assaults  of  opposition.  And 
thus  men  being  too  hasty  to  erect  to  themselves 
general  notions  and  ill-grounded  theories,  find 
themselves  deceived  in  their  stock  of  knowledge 
when  they  come  to  examine  their  hastily-assumed 
maxims  themselves,  or  to  have  them  attacked  by 
others.  General  observations  drawn  from  parti 
culars  are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  comprehend 
ing  great  store  in  a  little  room ;  but  they  are  there 
fore  to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and  caution, 
lest,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss  and 
shame  be  the  greater  when  our  stock  comes  to 
a  severe  scrutiny.  One  or  two  particulars  may 
suggest  hints  of  inquiry,  and  they  do  well  who 
take  those  hints;  but  if  they  turn  them  into 
conclusions,  and  make  them  presently  general 
rules,  they  are  forward  indeed ;  but  it  is  only  to 
impose  on  themselves  by  propositions  assumed 
for  truths  without  sufficient  warrant.  To  make 
such  observations  is,  as  has  been  already  re 
marked,  to  make  the  head  a  magazine  of  materi 
als,  which  can  hardly  be  called  knowledge,  or  at 
least  it  is  but  like  a  collection  of  lumber  not  re 
duced  to  use  or  order ;  and  he  that  makes  every- 
thing  an  observation,  has  the  same  useless  plenty, 
and  much  more  falsehood  mixed  with  it.  The 
extremes  on  both  sides  are  to  be  avoided ;  and  he 
will  be  able  to  give  the  best  account  of  his 
studies  who  keeps  his  understanding  in  the 
right  mean  between  them. 

OF  WORDS. 

I  have  copiously  enough  spoken  of  the  abuse 
of  words  in  another  place,  and  therefore  shall, 
upon  this  reflection,  that  the  sciences  are  full 
of  them,  warn  those  that  would  conduct  their 
understandings  right,  not  to  take  any  term, 
howsoever  authorised  by  the  language  of  the 
schools,  to  stand  for  anything,  until  they  have 
an  idea  of  it.  A  word  may  be  of  frequent  use 
and  great  credit  with  several  authors,  and  be  by 
them  made  use  of,  as  if  it  stood  for  some  real 
being;  but  yet  if  he  that  reads  cannot  frame 
any  distinct  ideas  of  that  being,  it  is  certainly 
to  him  a  mere  empty  sound  without  a  meaning, 
and  he  learns  no  more  by  all  that  is  said  of  it, 
or  attributed  to  it,  than  if  it  were  affirmed  only 
of  that  bare  empty  sound.  They  who  would 
advance  in  knowledge,  and  not  deceive  and  swell 
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themselves  with  a  little  articulated  air,  should 
lay  down  this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  not  to  take 
words  for  things,  nor  suppose  that  names  in 
books  signify  real  entities  in  nature,  until  they 
can  frame  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  those 
entities.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  allowed,  if  I 
should  set  down  substantial  forms  and  inten 
tional  species  as  such  that  may  justly  be  sus 
pected  to  be  of  this  kind  of  insignificant  terms. 
But  this  I  am  sure,  to  one  that  can  form  no 
determined  ideas  of  what  they  stand  for,  they 
signify  nothing  at  all ;  and  all  that  he  thinks  he 
knows  about  them  is  to  him  so  much  knowledge 
about  nothing,  and  amounts  at  most  but  to  a 
learned  ignorance.  It  is  not  without  all  reason 
supposed  that  there  are  many  such  empty  terms 
to  be  found  in  some  learned  writers,  to  which 
they  had  recourse  to  etch  out  their  systems, 
where  their  understandings  could  not  furnish 
them  with  conceptions  from  things.  But  yet  I 
believe  the  supposing  of  some  realities  in  nature, 
answering  those  and  the  like  words,  have  much 
perplexed  some,  and  quite  misled  others,  in  the 
study  of  nature.  That  which  in  any  discourse 
signifies  /  know  not  what  should  be  considered 
/  know  not  when.  Where  men  have  any  con 
ceptions,  they  can,  if  they  are  never  so  abstruse 
or  abstracted,  explain  them,  and  the  terms  they 
use  for  them.  For  our  conceptions  being  no 
thing  but  ideas,  which  are  all  made  up  of  simple 
ones,  if  they  cannot  give  us  the  ideas  their  words 
stand  for,  it  is  plain  they  have  none.  To  what 
purpose  can  it  be  to  hunt  after  his  conceptions, 
who  has  none,  or  none  distinct  ?  He  that  knew 
not  what  he  himself  meant  by  a  learned  term, 
cannot  make  us  know  anything  by  his  use  of  it, 
let  us  beat  our  heads  about  it  never  so  long. 
Whether  we  are  able  to  comprehend  all  the 
operations  of  nature  and  the  manners  of  them, 
it  matters  not  to  inquire;  but  this  is  certain, 
that  we  can  comprehend  no  more  of  them  than 
we  can  distinctly  conceive ;  and,  therefore,  to 
obtrude  terms  where  we  have  no  distinct  con 
ceptions,  as  if  they  did  contain,  or  rather  con 
ceal,  something,  is  but  an  artifice  of  learned 
vanity  to  cover  a  defect  in  a  hypothesis,  or  our 
understandings.  Words  are  not  made  to  con 
ceal,  but  to  declare  and  show  something ;  where 
they  are,  by  those  who  pretend  to  instruct, 
otherwise  used,  they  conceal  indeed  something  ; 
but  that  which  they  conceal  is  nothing  but  the 
ignorance,  error,  or  sophistry  of  the  talker,  for 
there  is  in  truth  nothing  else  under  them. 

OF  FUNDAMENTAL  VERITIES. 

The  mind  of  man  being  very  narrow,  and  so 
slow  in  making  acquaintance  with  things,  and  tak 
ing  in  new  truths,  that  no  one  man  is  capable,  in 
a  much  longer  life  than  ours,  to  know  all  truths, 
it  becomes  our  prudence,  in  our  search  after 
knowledge,  to  employ  our  thoughts  about  funda 
mental  and  material  questions,  carefully  avoid 


ing  those  that  are  trilling,  and  not  suffering 
ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  our  main  even 
purpose  by  those  that  are  merely  incidental. 
How  much  of  many  young  men's  time  is  thrown 
away  in  purely  logical  inquiries,  I  need  not 
mention.  This  is  no  better  than  if  a  man  who 
was  to  be  a  painter  should  spend  all  his  time  in 
examining  the  threads  of  the  several  cloths  he  is 
to  paint  upon,  and  counting  the  hairs  of  each 
pencil  and  brush  he  intends  to  use  in  the  laying 
on  of  his  colours.  Nay,  it  is  much  worse  than 
for  a  young  painter  to  spend  his  apprenticeship 
in  such  useless  niceties;  for  he,  at  the  end  of 
all  his  pains  to  no  purpose,  finds  that  it  is  not 
painting,  nor  any  help  to  it,  and  so  is  really  to 
no  purpose.  Whereas  men  designed  for  scholars 
have  often  their  heads  so  filled  and  warmed  with 
disputes  on  logical  questions,  that  they  take 
those  airy  useless  notions  for  real  and  substantial 
knowledge,  and  think  their  understanding  so 
well  furnished  with  science  that  they  need  not 
look  any  further  into  the  nature  of  things,  or 
descend  to  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  experi 
ment  and  inquiry.  This  is  so  obvious  a  mis 
management  of  the  understanding,  and  that  in 
the  professed  way  to  knowledge,  that  it  could 
not  be  passed  by ;  to  which  might  be  joined 
abundance  of  questions,  and  the  way  of  hand 
ling  of  them  in  the  schools.  What  faults  in 
particular  of  this  kind  every  man  is,  or  may  be, 
guilty  of,  would  be  infinite  to  enumerate — it 
suffices  to  have  shown  that  superficial  and  slight 
discoveries  and  observations  that  contain  nothing 
of  moment  in  themselves,  nor  serve  as  clues  to 
lead  us  into  further  knowledge,  should  be  lightly 
passed  by,  and  never  thought  worth  our  search 
ing  after. 

There  are  fundamental  truths  that  lie  at  the 
bottom,  the  basis  upon  which  a  great  many 
others  rest,  and  in  which  they  have  their  con 
sistency.  These  are  teeming  truths,  rich  in 
store,  with  which  they  furnish  the  mind;  and, 
like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  not  only  beautiful 
and  entertaining  in  themselves,  but  give  light 
and  evidence  to  other  things,  that  without  them 
could  not  be  seen  or  known.  Such  is  that  ad 
mirable  discovery  of  Mr  Newton,  that  all  bodies 
gravitate  to  one  another,  which  may  be  counted 
as  the  basis  of  natural  philosophy;  which  of 
what  use  it  is  to  the  understanding  of  the  great 
frame  of  our  solar  system,  he  has  to  the  astonish 
ment  of  the  learned  world  shown;  and  how 
much  further  it  would  guide  us  in  other  things, 
if  rightly  pursued,  is  not  yet  known.  Our 
Saviour's  great  rule,  that  we  should  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  such  a  fundamental 
truth  for  the  regulating  human  society,  that,  I 
think,  by  that  alone,  one  might  without  diffi 
culty  determine  all  the  cases  and  doubts  in 
social  morality.  These,  and  such  as  these,  are 
the  truths  we  should  endeavour  to  find  out,  and 
store  our  minds  with.  Which  leads  me  to  an 
other  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding 
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that  is  no  less  necessary,  namely,  to  accustom 
ourselves  in  any  question  proposed  to  examine, 
and  find  out  upon  what  it  bottoms.  Most  of  the 
difficulties  that  come  in  our  way,  when  well  con 
sidered  and  traced,  lead  us  to  some  proposition, 
which  known  to  be  true,  clears  the  doubt,  and 
gives  an  easy  solution  of  the  question,  whilst 
topical  and  superficial  arguments,  of  which  there 
is  store  to  be  found  on  both  sides,  filling  the 
head  with  variety  of  thoughts,  and  the  mouth 
with  copious  discourse,  serve  only  to  amuse  the 
understanding,  and  entertain  company  without 
coming  to  the  bottom  of  the  question,  the  only 
place  of  rest  and  stability  for  an  inquisitive 
mind,  whose  tendency  is  only  to  truth  and 
knowledge. 

For  example,  if  it  be  demanded  whether  the 
Grand  Seignior  can  lawfully  take  what  he  will 
from  any  of  his  people?  this  question  cannot 
be  resolved  without  coming  to  a  certainty, 
whether  all  men  are  naturally  equal ;  for  upon 
that  it  turns;  and  that  truth,  well  settled  in  the 
understanding,  and  carried  in  the  mind  through 
the  various  debates  concerning  the  various  rights 
of  men  in  society,  will  go  a  great  way  in  put 
ting  an  end  to  them,  and  showing  on  which  side 
the  truth  is. 


OF  TRANSFERRING  OF  THOUGHTS. 

There  is  scarce  anything  more  for  the  improve 
ment  of  knowledge,  for  the  ease  of  life,  and  the 
despatch  of  business,  than  for  a  man  to  be  able 
to  dispose  of  his  own  thoughts;  and  there  is 
scarce  anything  harder  in  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  understanding  than  to  get  a  full  mastery 
over  it.  The  mind,  in  a  waking  man,  has  al 
ways  some  object  that  it  applies  itself  to ;  which, 
when  we  are  lazy  or  unconcerned,  we  can  easily 
change,  and  at  pleasure  transfer  our  thoughts  to 
another,  and  from  thence  to  a  third,  which  has 
no  relation  to  either  of  the  former.  Hence  men 
forwardly  conclude,  and  frequently  say,  nothing 
is  so  free  as  thought,  and  it  were  well  it  were  so ; 
but  the  contrary  will  be  found  true  in  several 
instances;  and  there  are  many  cases  wherein 
there  is  nothing  more  restive  and  ungovernable 
than  our  thoughts;  they  will  not  be  directed 
what  objects  to  pursue,  nor  be  taken  off  from 
those  they  have  once  fixed  on,  but  run  away 
with  a  man  in  pursuit  of  those  ideas  they  have 
in  view,  let  him  do  what  he  can. 

I  will  not  here  mention  again  what  I  have 
above  taken  notice  of,  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the 
mind,  narrowed  by  a  custom  of  thirty  or  forty 
years'  standing  to  a  scanty  collection  of  obvious 
and  common  ideas,  to  enlarge  itself  to  a  more 
copious  stock,  and  grow  into  an  acquaintance 
with  those  that  would  afford  more  abundant 
matter  of  useful  contemplation  ;  it  is  not  of  this 
[  am  here  speaking.  The  inconveniency  I  would 
here  represent  and  find  a  remedy  for  is  the  diffi 
culty  there  is  sometimes  to  transfer  our  minds 


from  one  subject  to  another,  in  cases  where  the 
ideas  are  equally  familiar  to  us. 

Matters  that  are  recommended  to  our  thoughts 
by  any  of  our  passions,  take  possession  of  our 
minds  with  a  kind  of  authority,  and  will  not  be 
kept  out  or  dislodged;  but  as  if  the  passion 
that  rules  were,  for  the  time,  the  sheriff  of  the 
place,  and  came  with  all  the  posse,  the  under 
standing  is  seized  and  taken  with  the  object 
it  introduces,  as  if  it  had  a  legal  right  to  be  alone 
considered  there.  There  is  scarce  anybody,  I 
think,  of  so  calm  a  temper,  who  hath  not  some 
time  found  this  tyranny  on  his  understanding, 
and  suffered  under  the  inconvenience  of  it.  Who* 
is  there  almost  whose  mind,  at  some  time  or 
other,  love  or  anger,  fear  or  grief,  has  not  so 
fastened  to  some  clog,  that  it  could  not  turn 
itself  to  any  other  object  ?  I  call  it  a  clog,  for 
it  hangs  upon  the  mind  so  as  to  hinder  its  vigour 
and  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  other  contempla 
tions,  and  advances  itself  little  or  not  at  all  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  thing  which  it  so  closely 
hugs  and  constantly  pores  on.  Men  thus  pos 
sessed,  are  sometimes  as  if  they  were  so  in  the 
worst  sense,  and  lay  under  the  power  of  an  en 
chantment.  They  see  not  what  passes  before 
our  eyes,  hear  not  the  audible  discourse  of  the 
company ;  and  when,  by  any  strong  application 
to  them,  they  are  roused  a  little,  they  are  like 
men  brought  to  themselves  from  some  remote 
region ;  whereas,  in  truth,  they  come  no  farther 
than  their  secret  cabinet  within,  where  they  have 
been  wholly  taken  up  with  the  puppet,  which  is 
for  that  time  appointed  for  their  entertainment. 
The  shame  that  such  dumps  cause  to  well-bred 
people,  when  it  carries  them  away  from  the 
company  where  they  should  bear  a  part  in  the 
conversation,  is  a  sufficient  argument  that  it  is 
a  fault  in  the  conduct  of  our  understanding  not 
to  have  that  power  over  it  as  to  make  use  of  it 
to  those  purposes,  and  on  those  occasions, 
wherein  we  have  need  of  its  assistance.  The 
mind  should  be  always  free,  and  ready  to  turn 
itself  to  the  variety  of  objects  that  occur,  and 
allow  them  as  much  consideration  as  shall  for 
that  time  be  thought  fit.  To  be  engrossed  so  by 
one  object,  as  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  it 
for  another  that  we  judge  fitter  for  our  contem 
plation,  is  to  make  it  of  no  use  to  us.  Did  this 
state  of  mind  remain  always  so,  every  one  would, 
without  scruple,  give  it  the  name  of  perfect  mad 
ness  ;  and  while  it  does  last,  at  whatever  inter 
vals  it  returns,  such  a  rotation  of  thoughts  about 
the  same  object  no  more  carries  us  forward  to 
wards  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  than  getting 
upon  a  mill-horse,  whilst  he  jogs  on  in  his 
circular  track,  would  carry  a  man  a  journey. 

I  grant  something  must  be  allowed  to  legiti 
mate  passions,  and  to  natural  inclinations. 
Every  man,  besides  occasional  affections,  has 
beloved  studies,  and  those  the  mind  will  more 
closely  stick  to ;  but  yet  it  is  best  that  it  should 
be  always  at  liberty,  and  under  the  free  disposal 
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of  the  man,  to  act  how  and  upon  what  he  directs. 
This  we  should  endeavour  to  obtain,  unless  we 
would  be  content  with  such  a  flaw  in  our  under 
standings  that  sometimes  we  should  be  as  it  were 
without  it ;  for  it  is  very  little  better  than  so  in 
cases  where  we  cannot  make  use  of  it  to  those 
purposes  we  would,  and  which  stand  in  present 
need  of  it. 

But  before  fit  remedies  can  be  thought  on  for 
this  disease,  we  must  know  the  several  causes  of 
it,  and  thereby  regulate  the  cure,  if  we  will  hope 
to  labour  with  success. 

One  we  have  already  instanced  in,  whereof  all 
men  that  reflect  have  so  general  a  knowledge, 
and  so  often  an  experience  in  themselves,  that 
nobody  doubts  of  it.  A  prevailing  passion  so 
pins  down  our  thoughts  to  the  object  and  con 
cern  of  it,  that  a  man  passionately  in  love  can 
not  bring  himself  to  think  of  his  ordinary  affairs ; 
nor  a  kind  mother  drooping  under  the  loss  of  a 
child,  is  not  able  to  bear  a  part  as  she  was  wont 
in  the  discourse  of  the  company  or  conversation 
of  her  friends. 

But  though  passion  be  the  most  obvious  and 
general,  yet  it  is  not  the  only  cause  that  binds 
up  the  understanding,  and  confines  it  for  the 
time  to  one  object,  from  which  it  will  not  be 
taken  off. 

Besides  this  we  may  often  find  that  the  under 
standing,  when  it  has  a  while  employed  itself 
upon  a  subject  which  either  chance,  or  some 
slight  accident,  offered  to  it  without  the  interest 
or  recommendation  of  any  passion,  works  itself 
into  a  warmth,  and  by  degrees  gets  into  a 
career,  wherein,  like  a  bowl  down  a  hill,  it  in 
creases  its  motion  by  going,  and  will  not  be 
stopped  or  diverted;  though,  when  the  heat  is 
over,  it  sees  all  this  earnest  application  was 
about  a  trifle  not  worth  a  thought,  and  all  the 
pains  employed  about  it,  lost  labour. 

There  is  a  third  sort,  if  I  mistake  not,  yet 
lower  than  this ;  it  is  a  sort  of  childishness,  if  I 
may  so  say,  of  the  understanding,  wherein  during 
the  fit,  it  plays  with,  and  dandles  some  insignifi 
cant  puppet  to  no  end,  nor  with  any  design  at 
all,  and  yet  cannot  easily  be  got  off  from  it. 
Thus,  some  trivial  sentence  or  a  scrap  of  poetry 
will  sometimes  get  into  men's  heads,  and  make 
such  a  chiming  there,  that  there  is  no  stilling  of 
it;  no  peace  to  be  obtained,  nor  attention  to 
anything  else,  but  this  impertinent  guest  will 
take  up  the  mind,  and  possess  the  thoughts,  in 
spite  of  all  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  it.  Whether 
every  one  hath  experimented  in  themselves  this 
troublesome  intrusion  of  some  frisking  ideas 
which  thus  importune  the  understanding,  and 
hinder  it  from  being  better  employed,  I  know 
not;  but  persons  of  very  good  parts,  and  those 
more  than  one,  I  have  heard  speak  and  complain 
of  it  themselves.  The  reason  I  have  to  make 
this  doubt,  is  from  what  I  have  known  in  a  case 
something  of  kin  to  this,  though  much  odder, 
and  that  is  of  a  sort  of  visions  that  some  people 


have,  lying  quiet  but  perfectly  awake  in  the 
dark,  or  with  their  eyes  shut.  It  is  a  great 
variety  of  faces,  most  commonly  very  odd  ones) 
that  appear  to  them  in  train  one  after  another ; 
so  that,  having  had  just  the  sight  of  one,  it 
immediately  passes  away  to  give  place  to  an 
other,  that  the  same  instant  succeeds,  and  has  as 
quick  an  exit  as  its  leader,  and  so  they  march  on 
in  a  constant  succession ;  nor  can  any  one  of  them, 
by  any  endeavour,  be  stopped  or  retained  beyond 
the  instant  of  its  appearance,  but  is  thrust  ouf 
by  its  follower,  which  will  have  its  turn.  Con 
cerning  this  fantastical  phenomenon,  I  have 
talked  with  several  people,  whereof  some  have 
been  perfectly  acquainted  with  it,  and  others 
have  been  so  wholly  strangers  to  it  that  they 
could  hardly  be  brought  to  conceive  or  believe 
it.  I  knew  a  lady  of  excellent  parts,  who  had 
got  past  thirty  without  ever  having  had  the  least 
notice  of  any  such  thing ;  she  was  so  great  a 
stranger  to  it,  that  when  she  heard  me  and 
another  talking  of  it,  could  scarce  forbear 
thinking  we  bantered  her ;  but  sometime  after, 
drinking  a  large  dose  of  dilute  tea  (as  she  was 
ordered  by  a  physician),  going  to  bed,  she  told 
us  at  next  meeting,  that  she  had  now  experi 
mented  what  our  discourse  had  much  ado  to 
persuade  her  of.  She  had  seen  a  great  variety 
of  faces  in  a  long  train,  succeeding  one  another, 
as  we  had  described;  they  were  all  strangers 
and  intruders,  such  as  she  had  no  acquaintance 
with  before,  nor  sought  after  then,  and  as  they 
came  of  themselves,  they  went  too;  none  of 
them  stayed  a  moment,  nor  could  be  detained 
by  all  the  endeavours  she  could  use,  but  went  on 
in  their  solemn  procession,  just  appeared,  and 
then  vanished.  This  odd  phenomenon  seems  to 
have  a  mechanical  cause,  and  to  depend  upon 
the  matter  and  motion  of  the  blood  or  animal 
spirits. 

When  the  fancy  is  bound  by  passion,  I  know 
no  way  to  set  the  mind  free,  and  at  liberty  to 
prosecute  what  thoughts  the  man  would  make 
choice  of,  but  to  allay  the  present  passion,  or 
counterbalance  it  with  another,  which  is  an  art 
to  be  got  by  study,  and  acquaintance  with  the 


Those  who  find  themselves  apt  to  be  carried 
away  with  the  spontaneous  current  of  their  own 
thoughts,  not  excited  by  any  passion  or  interest, 
must  be  very  wary  and  careful  in  all  the  instances 
of  it  to  stop  it,  and  never  humour  their  minds 
in  being  thus  triflingly  busy.  Men  know  the 
value  of  their  corporeal  liberty,  and  therefore 
suffer  not  willingly  fetters  and  chains  to  be  put 
upon  them.  To  have  the  mind  captivated  is, 
for  the  time,  certainly  the  greater  evil  of  the 
two,  and  deserves  our  utmost  care  and  endeavours 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  our  better  part.  And 
in  this  case  our  pains  will  not  be  lost ;  striving 
and  struggling  will  prevail,  if  we  constantly,  in 
all  such  occasions,  make  use  of  it.  We  must 
never  indulge  these  trivial  attentions  of  thought ; 
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as  soon  as  we  find  the  mind  makes  itself  a 
business  of  nothing,  we  should  immediately  dis 
turb  and  check  it,  introduce  new  and  more 
serious  considerations,  and  not  leave  until  we 
have  beaten  it  off  from  the  pursuit  it  was  upon. 
This,  at  first,  if  we  have  let  the  contrary  practice 
grow  to  a  habit,  will  perhaps  be  difficult;  but 
constant  endeavours  will  by  degrees  prevail,  and 
at  last  make  it  easy.  And  when  a  man  is  pretty 
well  advanced,  and  can  command  his  mind  off  at 
pleasure  from  incidental  and  undesigned  pursuits, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  go  on  further, 
and  make  attempts  upon  meditations  of  greater 
moment,  that  at  the  last  he  may  have  full  power 
over  his  own  mind,  and  be  so  fully  master  of  his 
own  thoughts  as  to  be  able  to  transfer  them  from 
one  subject  to  another,  with  the  same  ease  that 
he  can  lay  by  anything  he  has  in  his  hand,  and 
take  something  else  that  he  has  a  mind  to  in  the 
room  of  it.  This  liberty  of  mind  is  of  great  use 
both  in  business  and  study,  and  he  that  has  got 
it  will  have  no  small  advantage  of  ease  and  des 
patch  in  all  that  is  the  chosen  and  useful  employ 
ment  of  his  understanding. 

The  third  and  last  way  which  I  mentioned  the 
mind  to  be  sometimes  taken  up  with,  I  mean  the 
chiming  of  some  particular  words  or  sentence  in 
the  memory,  and,  as  it  were,  making  a  noise  in 
the  head,  and  the  like,  seldom  happens  but 
when  the  mind  is  lazy,  or  very  loosely  and 
negligently  employed.  It  were  better,  indeed,  to 
be  without  such  impertinent  and  useless  repeti 
tions.  Any  obvious  idea,  when  it  is  roving 
causelessly  at  a  venture,  being  of  more  use  and 
apter  to  suggest  'something  worth  consideration, 
than  the  insignificant  buzz  of  purely  empty 
sounds.  But  since  the  rousing  of  the  mind,  and 
setting  the  understanding  on  work  with  some 
degrees  of  vigour,  does  for  the  most  part  pre 
sently  set  it  free  from  these  idle  companions,  it 
may  not  be  amiss,  whenever  we  find  ourselves 
troubled  with  them,  to  make  use  of  so  profitable 
a  remedy  that  is  always  at  hand. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  CONCERNING 
EDUCATION. 

A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  a  short  but 
full  description  of  a  happy  state  in  this  world. 
He  that  has  these  two  has  little  more  to  wish 
for,  and  he  that  wants  either  of  them  will  be 
but  little  the  better  for  anything  else.  Men's 
happiness  or  misery  is  most  part  of  their  own 
making.  He  whose  mind  directs  not  wisely, 
will  never  take  the  right  way,  and  he  whose  body 
is  crazy  and  feeble,  will  never  be  able  to  advance 
in  it.  I  confess  there  are  some  men's  constitu 
tions  of  body  and  mind  so  vigorous  and  well 
framed  by  nature,  that  they  need  not  much  assist 
ance  from  others,  but  by  the  strength  of  their 
natural  genius,  they  are  from  their  cradles 
carried  towards  what  is  excellent;  and  by  the 
privilege  of  their  happy  constitutions,  are  able 


to  do  wonders.  But  examples  of  this  kind  are 
but  few,  and  I  think  I  may  say,  that  of  all  the 
men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  of  ten  are  what 
they  are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by  their 
education.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  great 
difference  in  mankind.  The  little  or  almost  in 
sensible  impressions  on  our  tender  infancies 
have  very  important  and  lasting  consequences. 
And  there  it  is,  as  in  the  fountains  of  some 
rivers,  where  a  gentle  application  of  the  hand 
turns  the  flexible  waters  into  channels,  that  make 
them  take  quite  contrary  courses;  and  by  this 
little  direction,  given  them  at  first  in  the  source, 
they  receive  different  tendencies,  and  arrive  at 
last  at  very  remote  and  distant  places. 

Those  that  intend  ever  to  govern  their  children, 
should  begin  it  whilst  they  are  very  little,  and 
look  that  they  perfectly  comply  with  the  will 
of  their  parents.  Would  you  have  your  son 
obedient  to  you  when  past  a  child,  be  sure  then 
to  establish  the  authority  of  a  father  as  soon  as  he 
is  capable  of  submission,  and  can  understand  in 
whose  power  he  is.  If  you  would  have  him 
stand  in  awe  of  you,  imprint  it  in  his  infancy ; 
and  as  he  approaches  more  to  a  man,  admit  him 
nearer  to  your  familiarity ;  so  shall  you  have  him 
your  obedient  subject  (as  is  fit)  whilst  he  is  a 
child,  and  your  affectionate  friend  when  he  is  a 
man.  For  methinks  they  mightily  misplace  the 
treatment  due  to  their  children,  who  are  indul 
gent  and  familiar  when  they  are  little,  but  severe 
to  them,  and  keep  them  at  a  distance,  when  they 
are  grown  up.  For  liberty  and  indulgence  can 
do  no  good  to  children ;  their  want  of  judgment 
makes  them  stand  in  need  of  restraint  and  discip 
line;  and,  on  the  contrary,  imperiousness  and 
severity  is  but  an  ill  "vfay  of  treating  men  who 
have  reason  of  their  own  to  guide  them,  unless 
you  have  a  mind  to  make  your  children,  when 
grown  up,  weary  of  you,  and  secretly  to  say 
within  themselves,  "  When  will  you  die, 
father?" 

The  child's  natural  genius  and  constitution 
must  be  considered  in  a  right  education.  We 
must  not  hope  wholly  to  change  their  original 
tempers,  nor  make  the  gay  pensive  and  grave, 
nor  the  melancholy  sportive,  without  spoiling 
them,  God  has  stamped  certain  characters  upon 
men's  minds,  which,  like  their  shapes,  may  per 
haps  be  a  little  mended,  but  can  hardly  be  totally 
altered  and  transformed  into  the  contrary.  He, 
therefore,  that  is  about  children,  should  well 
study  their  natures  and  aptitudes,  and  see  by 
often  trials,  what  turn  they  easily  take,  and 
what  becomes  them,  observe  what  their  native 
stock  is,  how  it  may  be  improved,  and  what  it  is 
fit  for.  He  should  consider  what  they  want, 
whether  they  be  capable  of  having  it  wrought 
into  them  by  industry,  and  incorporated  there 
by  practice,  and  whether  it  be  worth  while  to 
endeavour  it.  For  in  many  cases  all  that  we 
can  do,  or  should  aim  at,  is  to  make  the  best  of 
what  nature  has  given,  to  prevent  the  vices  asd 
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faults  to  which  such  a  constitution  is  most 
inclined,  and  give  it  all  the  advantages  it  is  cap 
able  of.  Every  one's  natural  genius  should  be 
carried  as  far  as  it  could ;  but  to  attempt  the 
putting  another  upon  him,  will  be  but  labour 
in  vain;  and  what  is  so  plastered  on,  will  at 
best  fit  but  untowardly,  and  have  always  hang 
ing  to  it  the  ungracefulness  of  constraint  and 
affectation. 

Of  all  the  ways  whereby  children  are  to  be  in 
structed  and  their  manners  formed,  the  plainest, 
easiest,  and  most  efficacious,  is  to  set  before  their 
eyes  the  examples  of  those  things  you  would 
have  them  do  or  avoid,  which,  when  they  are 
pointed  out  to  them,  in  the  practice  of  persons 
within  their  knowledge,  with  some  reflections  on 
their  beauty  and  unbecomingness,  are  of  more 
force  to  draw  or  deter  their  imitation,  than  any 
discourses  which  can  be  made  to  them.  Virtues 
and  vices  can  by  no  words  be  so  plainly  set  be 
fore  their  understandings,  as  the  actions  of  other 
men  will  show  them,  when  you  direct  their 
observation,  and  bid  them  view  this  or  that  good 
or  bad  quality  in  their  practice.  And  the  beauty 
or  uncomeliness  of  many  things,  in  good  and  ill 
breeding,  will  be  better  learned,  andmake  deeper 
impressions  on  them,  in  the  examples  of  others, 
than  from  any  rules  or  instructions  which  can  be 
given  about  them.  This  is  a  method  to  be  used,  not 
only  whilst  they  are  young,  but  to  be  continued 
even  as  long  as  they  shall  be  under  another's 
tuition  or  conduct ;  nay,  I  know  not  whether  it 
be  not  the  best  way  to  be  used  by  a  father,  as 
long  as  he  should  think  tit,  on  any  occasion,  to 
reform  anything  he  wishes  mended  in  his  son ; 
nothing  sinking  so  gently,  and  so  deep,  into 
men's  minds,  as  example.  And  what  ill  they 
either  overlook  or  indulge  in  themselves,  they 
cannot  but  dislike,  and  be  ashamed  of,  when  it 
is  set  before  them  in  another. 

The  great  work  of  a  governor  is  to  fashion  the 
carriage,  and  form  the  mind;  to  settle  in  his 
pupil  good  habits,  and  the  principles  of  virtue 
and  wisdom ;  to  give  him  by  little  and  little  a 
view  of  mankind,  and  work  him  into  a  love  and 
imitation  of  what  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy ; 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  to  give  him  vigour, 
activity,  and  industry.  The  studies  which  he 
sets  him  upon,  are  but  as  it  were  the  exercises  of 
his  faculties  and  employment  of  his  time,  to 
keep  him  from  sauntering  and  idleness,  to  teach 
him  application,  and  accustom  him  to  take  pains, 
and  to  give  him  some  little  taste  of  what  his 
own  industry  must  perfect. 

Latin  I  look  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
gentleman;  and  indeed  custom,  which  prevails 
over  everything,  has  made  it  so  much  a  part  of 
education,  that  even  those  children  are  whipped 
to  it,  and  made  spend  many  hours  of  their 
precious  time  uneasily  in  Latin,  who,  after  they 
are  once  gone  from  school,  are  never  to  have 
more  to  do  with  it  as  long  as  they  live.  Can 
there  be  anything  more  ridiculous,  than  that  a 


father  should  waste  his  own  money  and  his  son's 
time  in  setting  him  to  learn  the  Roman  language, 
when  at  the  same  time  he  designs  him  for  a  trade, 
wherein  he  having  no  use  for  Latin,  fails  not  to 
forget  that  little  which  he  brought  from  school, 
and  which  it  is  ten  to  one  he  abhors  for  the  ill 
usage  it  procured  him  ? 

The  great  skill  of  a  teacher  is  to  get  and  keep 
the  attention  of  his  scholar ;  whilst  he  has  that, 
he  is  sure  to  advance  as  fast  as  the  learner's 
abilities  will  carry  him;  and  without  that,  all 
his  bustle  and  pudder  will  be  to  little  or  no  pur 
pose.  To  attain  this,  he  should  make  the  child 
comprehend  (as  much  as  may  be)  the  usefulness 
of  what  he  teaches  him,  and  let  him  see,  by  what 
he  has  learned,  that  he  can  do  something  which 
he  could  not  before;  something  which  gives  him 
some  power  and  real  advantage  above  others  who 
are  ignorant  of  it.  To  this  he  should  add  sweet- 
ne^s  in  all  his  instructions,  and,  by  a  certain 
tenderness  in  his  whole  carr  tge,  make  the  child 
sensible  that  he  loves  him,  and  designs  nothing 
but  his  good,  the  only  way  to  beget  love  in  the 
child,  which  will  make  him  hearken  to  his  lessons, 
and  relish  what  he  teaches  him.  Nothing  but 
obstinacy  should  meet  with  any  imperiousress, 
or  rough  usage.  All  other  faults  should  be 
corrected  with  a  gentle  hand ;  and  kind  engaging 
words  will  work  better  and  more  effectually 
upon  a  willing  mind,  and  even  prevent  a  good 
deal  of  that  perverseness  which  rough  and  im 
perious  usage  often  produces  in  well-disposed 
and  generous  minds.  It  is  true  obstinacy  and 
wilful  neglects  must  be  mastered,  even  though 
it  cost  blows  to  do  it.  But  I  am  apt  to  think 
perverseness  in  the  pupils  is  often  the  effect  of 
frowardness  in  the  tutor ;  and  that  most  children 
would  seldom  have  deserved  blows,  if  needless 
and  misapplied  roughness  had  not  taught  them 
ill-nature,  and  given  them  an  aversion  for  their 
teacher,  and  all  that  comes  from  him. 

To  write  and  speak  correctly  gives  a  grace, 
and  gains  a  favourable  attention  to  what  one  has 
to  say.  And  since  it  is  English  that  an  English 
gentleman  will  have  constant  use  of,  that  is  the 
language  he  should  chiefly  cultivate,  and  wherein 
most  care  should  be  taken  to  polish  and  perfect 
his  style.  To  speak  or  write  better  Latin  than 
English  may  make  a  man  be  talked  of,  but  he 
will  find  it  more  to  his  purpose  to  express  him 
self  well  in  his  own  tongue  that  he  uses  every 
moment,  than  to  have  the  vain  commendation 
of  others  for  a  very  insignificant  quality.  This 
I  find  universally  neglected,  nor  no  care  taken 
anywhere  to  improve  young  men  in  their  own 
language,  that  they  may  thoroughly  understand 
and  be  masters  of  it.  If  any  one  among  us  have 
a  facility  or  purity  more  than  ordinary  in  his 
mother  tongue,  it  is  owing  to  chance,  or  his 
genius,  or  anything,  rather  than  to  his  educa 
tion,  or  any  care  of  his  teacher.  To  mind  what 
English  his  pupil  speaks  or  writes,  is  below  the 
dignity  of  one  bred  up  amongst  Greek  and  Latin, 
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though  he   have  but  little   of    them    himself. 
These  are  the  learned  languages,  fit  only  for 


learned  men  to  meddle  with  and  teach ;  English 
is  the  language  of  the  illiterate  vulgar. 
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(From  "  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times") 


THE  DEITY  UNFOLDED  IN  HIS  WORKS. 
How  oblique  and  faintly  looks  the  sun  on 
yonder  climates,  far  removed  from  him  !  How 
tedious  are  the  winters  there !  How  deep  the 
horrors  of  the  night,  and  how  uncomfortable 
even  the  light  of  day !  The  freezing  winds  em 
ploy  their  fiercest  breath,  yet  are  not  spent  with 
blowing.  The  sea,  which  elsewhere  is  scarce 
confined  within  its  limits,  lies  here  immured  in 
walls  of  crystal.  The  snow  covers  the  hills,  and 
almost  fills  the  lowest  valleys.  How  wide  and 
deep  it  lies,  incumbent  o'er  the  plains,  hiding 
the  sluggish  rivers,  the  shrubs  and  trees,  the 
dens  of  beasts,  and  mansions  of  distressed  and 
feeble  men !  See  where  they  lie  confined,  hardly 
secure  against  the  raging  cold,  or  the  attacks  of 
the  wild  beasts,  now  masters  of  the  wasted  field, 
and  forced  by  hunger  out  of  the  naked  wood. 
Yet  not  disheartened  (such  is  the  force  of  human 
breasts),  but  thus  provided  for  by  art  and  pru 
dence,  the  kind  compensating  gifts  of  Heaven,  men 
and  their  herds  may  wait  for  a  release.  For,  at 
length,  the  sun  approaching  melts  the  snow,  sets 
longing  men  at  liberty,  and  affords  them  means 
and  time  to  make  provision  against  the  next 
return  of  cold.  It  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the 
main,  where  vast  sea-monsters  pierce  through 
floating  islands,  with  arms  which  can  withstand 
the  crystal  rock;  whilst  others,  who  of  them 
selves  seem  great  as  islands,  are  by  their  bulk 
alone  armed  against  all  but  man,  whose  supe 
riority  over  creatures  of  such  stupendous  size 
and  force  should  make  him  mindful  of  his  privi 
lege  of  reason,  and  force  him  humbly  to  adore 
the  great  Composer  of  these  wondrous  frames, 
and  Author  of  his  own  superior  wisdom. 

But  leaving  these  dull  climates,  so  little  favoured 
by  the  sun,  for  those  happier  regions,  on  which 
he  looks  more  kindly,  making  perpetual  summer, 
how  great  an  alteration  do  we  find?  His  purer 
light  confounds  weak-sighted  mortals,  pierced 
by  his  scorching  beams.  Scarce  can  they  tread 
the  glowing  ground.  The  air  they  breathe  can 
not  enough  abate  the  fire  which  burns  within 
their  panting  breasts.  Their  bodies  melt.  O'er- 
come  and  fainting,  they  seek  the  shade,  and  wait 
the  cool  refreshments  of  the  night.  Yet  oft  the 
bounteous  Creator  bestows  other  refreshments. 
He  casts  a  veil  of  clouds  before  them,  and  raises 
gentle  gales;  favoured  by  which,  the  men  and 


beasts  pursue  their  labours,  and  plants  refreshed 
by  dews  and  showers  can  gladly  bear  the  warmest 
sunbeams. 

And  here  the  varying  scene  opens  to  new 
wonders.  We  see  a  country  rich  with  gems,  but 
richer  with  the  fragrant  spices  it  affords.  How 
gravely  move  the  largest  of  land-creatures  on  the 
banks  of  this  fair  river!  How  ponderous  are 
their  arms,  and  vast  their  strength,  with  cour 
age  and  a  sense  superior  to  the  other  beasts ! 
Yet  are  they  tamed  (we  see)  by  mankind,  and 
brought  even  to  fight  their  battles  rather  as 
allies  and  confederates  than  as  slaves.  But  let 
us  turn  our  eyes  towards  these  smaller  and  more 
curious  objects — the  numerous  and  devouring 
insects  on  the  trees  in  these  wide  plains.  How 
shining,  strong,  and  lasting  are  the  subtle  threads 
spun  from  their  artful  mouths !  Who  beside  the 
All-wise  has  taught  them  to  compose  the  beau 
tiful  soft  shells,  in  which  recluse  and  buried, 
yet  still  alive,  they  undergo  such  a  surprising 
change,  when  not  destroyed  by  men,  who  clothe 
and  adorn  themselves  with  the  labours  and  lives 
of  these  weak  creatures,  and  are  proud  of  wear 
ing  such  inglorious  spoils?  How  sumptuously 
apparelled,  gay,  and  splendid,  are  all  the  various 
insects  which  feed  on  the  other  plants  of  this 
warm  region  !  How  beautiful  the  plants  them 
selves  in  all  their  various  growths,  from  the 
triumphant  palm  down  to  the  humble  moss  ! 

Now  may  we  see  that  happy  country  where 
precious  gums  and  balsams  flow  from  trees,  and 
nature  yields  her  most  delicious  fruits.  How 
tame  and  tractable,  how  patient  of  labour  and 
of  thirst,  are  those  large  creatures,  who,  lifting 
up  their  lofty  heads,  go  led  and  laden  through 
those  dry  and  barren  places  !  Their  shape  and 
temper  show  them  framed  by  nature  to  submit 
to  man,  and  fitted  for  his  service,  who  from 
hence  ought  to  be  more  sensible  of  his  wants, 
and  of  the  Divine  bounty  thus  supplying  them. 

But  behold  !  through  a  vast  tract  of  sky  before 
us,  the  mighty  Atlas  rears  his  lofty  head,  covered 
with  snow,  above  the  clouds.  Beneath  the  moun 
tain's  foot  the  rocky  country  rises  into  hills,  a 
proper  basis  of  the  ponderous  mass  above,  where 
huge  embodied  rocks  lie  piled  on  one  another, 
and  seem  to  prop  the  high  arch  of  heaven.  See  ! 
with  what  trembling  steps  poor  mankind  tread 
the  narrow  brink  of  the  deep  precipices  !  From 
whence,  with  giddy  horror,  they  look  down, 
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mistrusting  even  the  ground  which  bears  them, 
whilst  they  hear  the  hollow  sound  of  torrents 
underneath,  and  see  the  ruin  of  the  impending 
rock,  with  falling  trees  which  hang  with  their 
roots  upwards,  and  seem  to  drive  more  ruin  after 
them.  Here  thoughtless  men,  seized  with  the 
newness  of  such  objects,  become  thoughtful, 
and  willingly  contemplate  the  incessant  changes 
of  this  earth's  surface.  They  see,  as  in  one  in 
stant,  the  revolutions  of  past  ages,  the  fleeting 
forms  of  things,  and  the  decay  even  of  this  our 
globe,  whose  youth  and  first  formation  they 
consider,  whilst  the  apparent  spoil  and  irrepar 
able  breaches  of  the  wasted'mountain  show  them 
the  world  itself  only  as  a  noble  ruin,  and  make 
them  think  of  its  approaching  period.  But  here 
midway  the  mountain,  a  specious  border  of  thick 
wood  harbours  our  wearied  travellers,  who  now 
are  come  among  the  ever  green  and  lofty  pines, 
the  firs,  and  noble  cedars,  whose  towering  heads 
seem  endless  in  the  sky,  the  rest  of  trees  appear 
ing  only  as  shrubs  beside  them.  Ajid  here  a 


different  horror  seizes  our  sheltered  travellers, 
when  they  see  the  day  diminished  by  the  deep 
shades  of  the  vast  wood;  which  closing  thick 
above,  spreads  darkness  and  eternal  night  below. 
The  faint  and  gloomy  light  looks  horrid  as  the 
shade  itself;  and  the  profound  stillness  of  these 
places  imposes  silence  upon  men,  struck  with 
the  hoarse  echoings  of  every  sound  within  the 
spacious  caverns  of  the  wood.  Here  space 
astonishes.  Silence  itself  seems  pregnant ;  whilst 
an  unknown  force  works  on  the  mind,  and  dubi 
ous  objects  move  the  wakeful  sense.  Mysterious 
voices  are  either  heard  or  fancied,  and  various 
forms  of  deity  seem  to  present  themselves,  and 
appear  more  manifest  in  these  sacred  sylvan 
scenes,  such  as  of  old  gave  rise  to  temples,  and 
favoured  the  religion  of  the  ancient  world.  Even 
we  ourselves,  who  in  plain  characters  may  read 
divinity  from  so  many  bi'ight  parts  of  earth, 
choose  rather  these  obscurer  places  to  spell  out 
that  mysterious  Being,  which,  to  our  weak  eyes, 
appears  at  best  under  a  veil  of  cloud. 
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THE  DANGER  OF  SATIRE. 

"Fierce  Volscians  foam  with  rage,  and  gazing  round, 
Descried  not  him  who  gave  the  fatal  wound; 
Nor  knew  to  fix  revenge." 

— Dry  den's  Vvrgil. 

THERE  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  base  un 
generous  spirit  than  the  giving  of  secret  stabs  to 
a  man's  reputation;  lampoons  and  satires  that 
are  written  with  wit  and  spirit  are  like  poisoned 
darts,  which  not  only  inflict  a  wound,  but  make 

*  The  present  selection  of  Addison's  essays,  from  the 
Spectator,  are  here  given  in  the  order  of  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  papers  on  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverley," 
which  have  been  gathered  together  for  the  convenience 
of  the  reader,  and  are  now  given  as  one  consecutive 
whole.  In  reading  the  Coverley  papers,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  we  have  in  them,  as  Macaulay  indi 
cates,  the  germ  of  our  modern  popular  novel.  "  Who 
ever,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  "  wishes  to  attain  an  English 
style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not 
ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
volumes  of  Addison."  Speaking  of  his  intellect,  John 
son  also  said,  "  He  thinks  justly,  but  he  thinks 
faintly."  In  .the  praises  which  have  been  lavished 
on  Addison  by  his  contemporaries,  it  is  well  to 
remember  the  more  sober  estimate  of  recent  times. 
De  Quincey  speaks  slightingly  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  his  own  country,  while  he  only  maintained 
"a  tolerable  familiarity  with  the  foremost  Latin  poets, 
and  a  very  slender  one  indeed  with  the  Grecian."  He 
seems  indeed  to  have  been  "  a  fine  gentleman  living 


it  incurable.  For  this  reason  I  am  very  much 
troubled  when  I  see  the  talents  of  humour  and 
ridicule  in  the  possession  of  an  ill-natured  man. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  gratification  to  a  bar 
barous  and  inhuman  wit  than  to  stir  up  sorrow 
in  the  heart  of  a  private  person,  to  raise  uneasi 
ness  among  near  relations,  and  to  expose  whole 
families  to  derision,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
remains  unseen  and  undiscovered.  If,  besides 
the  accomplishments  of  being  witty  and  ill- 
natured,  a  man  is  vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  creatures  that  can 


upon  town,  not  professing  any  deep  scholastic  know 
ledge  of  literature,"  and  employing  his  leisure  in 
writing  elegant  periodical  articles.  So  much  for 
criticism.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  described  as 
"a  fair  man,  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  soft  and  flabby 
from  wine-bibbing  and  want  of  exercise."  The  first 
number  of  the  Spectator  appeared  on  the  1st  of  March 
1711,  and  the  last  on  December  6,  1712,  after  the  pub 
lication  of  655  numbers.  It  was  again  resumed  in 
1714,  and  eighty  numbers  were  issued,  which  formed, 
when  completed,  an  eighth  volume.  During  its 
greatest  prosperity,  the  imposition  of  the  halfpenny 
stamp  on  the  Spectator  by  the  Government  yielded  £29 
each  week.  In  volumes  it  had  a  circulation  of  10,000 
copies ;  and  innumerable  editions  have  since  been  pub 
lished.  These  essays  on  literature,  and  satirising  the 
fashions  and  follies  of  the  time,  have  had  a  very 
direct  influence  in  moulding  public  manners  ami 
morals.  Of  635  Spectators  published,  Addison  wrote 
274,  and  Steele  240. 
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enter  into  a  civil  society.  His  satire  will  the 
chiefly  fall  upon  those  who  ought  to  be  the  mos 
exempt  from  it.  Virtue,  merit,  and  every  thin, 
that  is  praiseworthy,  will  be  made  the  subject  o 
ridicule  and  buffoonery.  It  is  impossible  tc 
enumerate  the  evils  which  arise  from  these  arrow 
that  fly  in  the  dark ;  and  I  know  no  other  ex 
cuse  that  is  or  can  be  made  for  them,  than  tha 
the  wounds  they  give  are  only  imaginary,  anc 
produce  nothing  more  than  a  secret  shame  o: 
sorrow  in  the  mind  of  the  suffering  person.  I 
must,  indeed,  be  confessed  that  a  lampoon  or  a 
satire  do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder 
but  at  the  same  time  how  many  are  there  tha' 
would  not  rather  lose  a  considerable  sum  o: 
money,  or  even  life  itself,  than  be  set  up  as  a 
mark  of  infamy  and  derision !  And  in  this  case 
a  man  should  consider,  that  an  injury  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  notions  of  him  that  gives, 
but  of  him  that  receives  it. 

Those  who  can  put  the  best  countenance  upon 
the  outrages  of  this  nature  which  are  offered 
them,  are  not  without  their  secret  anguish, 
have  often  observed  a  passage  in  Socrates's  be 
haviour  at  his  death,  in  a  light  wherein  none  of 
the  critics  have  considered  it.    That  excellent 
man,  entertaining  his  friends,  a  little  before  he 
drank  the  bowl  of  poison,  with  a  discourse  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  at  his  entering  upon 
it  says  that  he  does  not  believe  any,  the  most 
comic  genius,  can  censure  him  for  talking  upon 
such  a  subject  at  such  a  time.    This  passage,  I 
think,  evidently  glances  upon  Aristophanes,  who 
wrote  a  comedy  on  purpose  to  ridicule  the  dis 
courses  of  that  divine  philosopher.     It  has  been 
observed  by  many  writers,  that  Socrates  was  so 
little  moved  at  this  piece  of  buffoonery,  that  he 
was  several  times  present  at  its  being  acted  upon 
the  stage,  and  never  expressed  the  least  resent 
ment  of  it.     But  with  submission,  I  think  the 
remark  I  have  here  made  shows  us  that  this  un 
worthy  treatment  made  an  impression  upon  his 
mind  though  he  had  been  too  wise  to  discover  it. 
When  Julius  Caesar  was  lampooned  by  Catullus, 
lie  invited  him  to  supper,  and  treated  him  with 
such  a  generous  civility,  that  he  made  the  poet 
his  friend  ever  after.     Cardinal  Mazarin  gave 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  to  the  learned  Quillet, 
who  had  reflected  upon  his  eminence  in  a  famous 
Latin  poem.     The  cardinal  sent  for  him,  and, 
after  some  kind  expostulations  upon  what  he 
had  written,  assured  him  of  his  esteem,  and  dis 
missed  him  with  the  promise  of  the  next  good 
abbey  that  should  fall,  which  he  accordingly 
conferred  upon  him  in  a  few  months  after.     This 
had  so  good  an  effect  upon  the  author,  that  he 
dedicated  the  second  edition  of  his  book  to  the 
cardinal,   after  having  expunged  the  passages 
which  had  given  him  offence. 

Sextus  Quintus  was  not  of  so  generous  and 
forgiving  a  temper.  Upon  his  being  made  Pope, 
the  very  statue  of  Pasquin  was  one  night  dressed 
ia  a  very  dirty  shirt,  with  an  excuse  written 


under  it,  that  he  was  forced  to  wear  foul  linen, 
because  his  laundress  was  made  a  princess. 
This  was  a  reflection  upon  the  Pope's  sister,  who, 
before  the  promotion  of  her  brother,  was  in  those 
mean  circumstances  that  Pasquin  represented 
her.  As  this  pasquinade  made  a  great  noise  in 
Home,  the  Pope  offered  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  any  person  that  should  discover  the 
author  of  it.  The  author,  relying  upon  his 
Holiness's  generosity,  as  also  on  some  private 
overtures  which  he  had  received  from  him,  made 
the  discovery  himself;  upon  which  the  Pope  gave 
him  the  reward  he  had  promised,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  disable  the  satirist  for  the  future, 
ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out,  and  both  his 
hands  to  be  chopped  off.  Aretine  *  is  too  trite  an 
instance.  Every  one  knows  that  all  the  kings  of 
Europe  were  his  tributaries.  Nay,  there  is  a  letter 
of  his  extant,  in  which  he  makes  his  boast  that 
he  laid  the  Sophi  of  Persia  under  contribution. 

Though,  in  the  various  examples  which  I  have 
here  drawn  together,  these  several  great  men 
behaved  themselves  very  differently  toward  the 
wits  of  the  age  who  had  reproached  them ;  they 
all  of  them  plainly  showed  that  they  were  very 
sensible  of  their  reproaches,  and  consequently 
that  they  received  them  as  very  great  injuries. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  never  trust  a  man 
that  I  thought  was  capable  of  giving  these  secret 
wounds;  and  cannot  but  think  that  he  would 
hurt  the  person  whose  reputation  he  thus  assaults, 
in  his  body  or  in  his  fortune,  could  he  do  it  with 
the  same  security.  There  is,  indeed,  something 
very  barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the  ordinary 
scribblers  of  lampoons.  An  innocent  young  lady 
shall  be  exposed  for  an  unhappy  feature;  a 
father  of  a  family  turned  to  ridicule  for  some 
domestic  calamity ;  a  wife  made  uneasy  all  her 
ife  for  a  misinterpreted  word  or  action ;  nay,  a 
jood,  a  temperate,  and  a  just  man  shall  be  put 
out  of  countenance  by  the  representation  of  those 
qualities  that  should  do  him  honour.  So  per 
nicious  a  thing  is  wit,  when  it  is  not  tempered 
with  virtue  and  humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedless,  inconsiderate 
writers,  that  without  any  malice  have  sacrificed 
;he  reputation  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance 
;o  a  certain  levity  of  temper,  and  a  silly  ambition 
f  distinguishing  themselves  by  a  spirit  of  raillery 
md  satire :  as  if  it  were  not  infinitely  more  hon 
orable  to  be  a  good-natured  man  than  a  wit. 
When  there  is  this  little  petulant  humour  in  an 
uthor,  he  is  often  very  mischievous  without 
designing  to  be  so.     For  which  reason,  I  always 
ay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  indiscreet  man  is 
more  hurtful  than  an  ill-natured  one;  for  as  the 
atter  will  only  attack  his  enemies,  and  those 
e  wishes  ill  to,  the  other  injures  indifferently 
oth  friends  and  foes.     I  cannot  forbear  on  this 
ccasion  transcribing  a  fable  out  of  Sir  Eoger 


*  Peter  Aretine,  infamous  for  his  writings,  died  in 
556. 
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1'Estrange,  which  accidentally  lies  "before  me: 
*'A  company  of  waggish  boys  were  watching 
frogs  at  the  side  of  a  pond,  and  still  as  any  of 
them  put  up  their  heads,  they  would  be  pelting 
them  down  again  with  stones.  *  Children,'  says 
one  of  the  frogs,  'you  never  consider,  that 
though  this  may  be  play  to  you,  it  is  death  to 
us.'" 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very  often 
walk  by  myself  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
the  gloominess  of  the  place,  and  the  use  to  which 
it  is  applied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the  building, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are 
apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy, 
or  rather  thoughtfulness,  that  is  not  disagree 
able.  I  yesterday  passed  a  whole  afternoon  in 
the  churchyard,  the  cloisters,  and  the  church, 
amusing  myself  with  the  tombstones  and  in 
scriptions  that  I  met  with  in  those  several  regions 
of  the  dead.  Most  of  them  recorded  nothing  else 
of  the  buried  person  but  that  he  was  born  upon 
one  day  and  died  upon  another,  the  whole  history 
of  his  life  being  comprehended  in  those  two 
circumstances,  that  are  common  to  all  mankind. 
I  could  not  but  look  upon  these  registers  of  ex 
istence,  whether  of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of 
satire  upon  the  departed  persons ;  who  had  left 
no  other  memorial  of  them,  but  that  they  were 
born  and  that  they  died.  They  put  me  in  mind  of 
several  persons  mentioned  in  the  battles  of  heroic 
poems,  who  have  sounding  names  given  them,  for 
no  other  reason  but  that  they  may  be  killed,  and 
are  celebrated  for  nothing  but  being  knocked  on 
the  head.  The  life  of  these  men  is  finely  de 
scribed  in  Holy  Writ  by  the  path  of  an  arrow, 
which  is  immediately  closed  up  and  lost. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained 
myself  with  the  digging  of  a  grave ;  and  saw  in 
every  shovelful  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the 
fragment  of  a  bone  or  skiill,  intermixed  with  a 
kind  of  fresh  mouldering  earth,  that  some  time 
or  other  had  a  place  in  the  composition  of  a 
human  body.  Upon  this  I  began  to  consider 
with  myself  what  innumerable  multitudes  of 
people  lay  confused  together  under  the  pavement 
of  that  ancient  cathedral ;  how  men  and  women, 
friends  and  enemies,  priests  and  soldiers,  monks 
and  prebendaries,  were  crumbled  amongst  one 
another,  and  blended  together  in  the  same 
common  mass ;  how  beauty,  strength,  and  youth, 
with  old  age,  weakness,  and  deformity,  lay  un 
distinguished  in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of 
matter. 

After  having  thus  surveyed  this  great  maga 
zine  of  mortality,  as  it  were,  in  the  lump,  I  ex 
amined  it  more  particularly  by  the  accounts 
which  I  found  on  several  of  the  monuments 
which  are  raised  in  every  quarter  of  that  ancient 
fabric.  Some  of  them  were  covered  with  such 
extravagant  epitaphs,  that  if  it  were  possible  for 


the  dead  person  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  he 
would  blush  at  the  praises  which  his  friends 
have  bestowed  upon  him.  There  are  others  so 
excessively  modest  that  they  deliver  the  character 
of  the  person  departed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and 
by  that  means  are  not  understood  once  in  a 
twelvemonth.  In  the  poetical  quarter,  I  found 
there  were  poets  who  had  no  monuments,  and 
monuments  which  had  no  poets.  I  observed, 
indeed,  that  the  present  war  had  filled  the 
church  with  many  of  these  uninhabited  monu 
ments,  which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  persons  whose  bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in 
the  plains  of  Blenheim,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean. 

I  could  not  but  be  very  much  delighted  with 
several  modern  epitaphs  which  are  written  with 
great  elegance  of  expression  and  justness  of 
thought,  and  therefore  do  honour  to  the  living 
as  well  as  to  the  dead.  As  a  foreigner  is  very 
apt  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the  ignorance  or 
politeness  of  a  nation  from  the  turn  of  their 
public  monuments  and  inscriptions,  they  should 
be  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  men  of  learning 
and  genius  before  they  are  put  in  execution. 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  monument  has  very 
often  given  me  great  offence:  instead  of  the 
brave,  rough  English  admiral,  which  was  the 
distinguishing  character  of  that  plain,  gallant 
man,  he  is  represented  on  his  tomb  by  the  figure 
of  a  beau,  dressed  in  a  long  periwig,  and  repos 
ing  himself  upon  velvet  cushions,  under  a  canopy 
of  state.  The  inscription  is  answerable  to  the 
monument;  for  instead  of  celebrating  the  many 
remarkable  actions  he  had  performed  in  the  ser 
vice  of  his  country,  it  acquaints  us  only  with 
the  manner  of  his  death,  in  which  it  was  impos 
sible  for  him  to  reap  any  honour.  The  Dutch, 
whom  we  are  apt  to  despise  for  want  of  genius, 
show  an  infinitely  greater  taste  of  antiquity  and 
politeness  in  their  buildings  and  works  of  this 
nature  than  what  we  meet  with  in  those  of  our 
own  country.  The  monuments  of  their  admirals, 
which  have  been  erected  at  the  public  expense, 
represent  them  like  themselves ;  and  are  adorned 
with  rostral  crowns  and  naval  ornaments,  with 
beautiful  festoons  of  sea-weed,  shells,  and  coral. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  I  have  left  the 
repository  of  our  English  kings  for  the  contem 
plation  of  another  day,  when  I  shall  find  my 
mind  disposed  for  so  serious  an  amusement.  I 
know  that  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt 
to  raise  dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous 
minds  and  gloomy  imaginations;  but  for  my 
own  part,  though  I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  be  melancholy;  and  can 
therefore  take  a  view  of  nature  in  her  deep  and 
solemn  scenes,  with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  her 
most  gay  and  delightful  ones.  By  this  means  I 
can  improve  myself  with  those  objects  which 
others  consider  with  terror.  When  I  look  upon 
the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy 
dies  in  me;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the 
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beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire  goes  out ;  when 
I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a  tomb 
stone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion ;  when  I 
see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  con 
sider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we 
must  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  kings  lying 
by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I  consider 
rival  wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men 
that  divided  the  world  with  their  contests  and 
disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates 
of  mankind.  When  I  read  the  several  dates  of 
the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and 
some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that 
great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contempo 
raries,  and  make  our  appearance  together. 

HUMOUR:  FALSE  AND  TRUE. 
"Nothing  so  foolish  as  the  laugh  of  fools." — Catullus. 

Among  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  none  in 
which  authors  are  more  apt  to  miscarry  than  in 
works  of  humour,  as  there  is  none  in  which  they 
are  more  ambitious  to  excel.  It  is  not  in  imagina 
tion  that  teems  with  monsters,  a  head  that  is 
filled  with  extravagant  conceptions,  which  is 
capable  of  furnishing  the  world  with  diversions 
of  this  nature ;  and  yet  if  we  look  into  the  pro 
ductions  of  several  writers,  who  set  up  for  men 
of  humour,  what  wild  irregular  fancies,  what 
unnatural  distortions  of  thought  do  we  meet 
with  ?  If  they  speak  nonsense,  they  believe  they 
are  talking  humour;  and  when  they  have  drawn 
together  a  scheme  of  absurd,  inconsistent  ideas, 
they  are  not  able  to  read  it  over  to  them 
selves  without  laughing.  These  poor  gentlemen 
endeavour  to  gain  themselves  the  reputation  of 
wits  and  humorists,  by  such  monstrous  conceits 
as  almost  qualify  them  for  Bedlam ;  not  consider 
ing  that  humour  should  always  lie  under  the 
check  of  reason,  and  that  it  requires  the  direction 
of  the  nicest  judgment,  by  so  much  the  more  as 
it  indulges  itself  in  the  most  boundless  freedoms. 
There  is  a  kind  of  nature  that  is  to  be  observed 
in  this  sort  of  compositions,  as  well  as  in  all  other ; 
and  a  certain  regularity  of  thought,  which  must 
discover  the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  appears  altogether  given  up  to 
caprice.  For  my  part,  when  I  read  the  delirious 
mirth  of  an  unskilful  author,  I  cannot  be  so 
barbarous  as  to  divert  myself  with  it,  but  am 
rather  apt  to  pity  the  man,  than  laugh  at  any 
thing  he  writes. 

A  playwright,  who  had  himself  a  great  deal  of 
the  talent  which  I  am  treating  of,  represents  a 
character  in  one  of  his  plays  as  very  much  sur 
prised  to  hear  one  say  that  breaking  of  windows 
was  not  humour;  and  I  question  not  but  several 
English  readers  will  be  as  much  startled  to  hear 
me  affirm  that  many  of  those  raving  incoherent 
pieces,  which  are  often  spread  among  us  under 
odd  chimerical  titles,  are  rather  the  offsprings  of 
a  distempered  brain  than  works  of  humour. 


It  is,  indeed,  much  easier  to  describe  what  is 
not  humour  than  what  is ;  and  very  difficult  to 
define  it  otherwise  than  as  Cowley  has  done  wit, 
by  negatives.  Were  I  to  give  my  own  notions 
of  it,  I  would  deliver  them  after  Plato's  manner, 
in  a  kind  of  allegory,  and,  by  supposing  Humour 
to  be  a  person,  deduce  to  him  all  his  qualifica 
tions  according  to  the  following  genealogy: 
Truth  was  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  the 
father  of  Good  Sense.  Good  Sense  was  the 
father  of  Wit,  who  married  a  lady  of  collateral 
line  called  Mirth,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Humour. 
Humour,  therefore,  being  the  youngest  of  this 
illustrious  family,  and  descended  from  parents 
of  such  different  dispositions,  is  very  various 
and  unequal  in  his  temper ;  sometimes  you  see 
him  putting  on  grave  looks  and  a  solemn  habit, 
sometimes  airy  in  his  behaviour  and  fantastic  in 
his  dress;  insomuch  that  at  different  times  he  ! 
appears  as  serious  as  a  judge,  and  as  jocular  as 
a  merry-andrew.  But  as  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
the  mother  in  his  constitution,  whatever  mood 
he  is  in,  he  never  fails  to  make  his  company  , 
laugh. 

But  since  there  is  an  impostor  abroad,  who  ' 
takes  upon  him  the  name  of  this  young  gentle 
man,  and  would  willingly  pass  for  him  in  the 
world;  to  the  end  that  well-meaning  persons 
may  not  be  imposed  upon  by  cheats,  I  would 
desire  my  readers,  when  they  meet  with  this 
pretender,  to  look  into  his  parentage,  and  to 
examine  him  strictly  whether  or  no  he  be  re 
motely  allied  to  Truth,  and  lineally  descended 
from  Good  Sense ;  if  not,  they  may  conclude  him 
a  counterfeit.  They  may  likewise  distinguish 
him  by  a  loud  and  excessive  laughter,  in  which 
he  seldom  gets  his  company  to  join  with  him. 
For  as  True  Humour  generally  looks  serious,  while 
everybody  laughs  about  him,  False  Humour  is 
always  laughing,  whilst  everybody  about  him 
looks  serious.  I  shall  only  add,  if  he  has  not  in 
him  a  mixture  of  both  parents — that  is,  if  he 
would  pass  for  the  offspring  of  Wit  without 
Mirth,  or  Mirth  without  Wit,  you  may  conclude 
him  to  be  altogether  spurious  and  a  cheat. 

The  impostor  of  whom  I  am  speaking  descends 
originally  from  Falsehood,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Nonsense,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son 
called  Frenzy,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Folly,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Laughter,  on  whom  he  begot  that  monstrous 
infant  of  which  I  have  here  been  speaking.  I 
shall  set  down  at  length  the  genealogical  table 
of  False  Humour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  place 
under  it  the  genealogy  of  True  Humour,  that 
the  reader  may  at  one  view  behold  their  different 
pedigrees  and  relations : 

Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 

Frenzy Laughter. 

False  Humour. 
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Truth. 
Good  Sense. 

Wit Mirth. 

Humour. 

I  might  extend  the  allegory,  by  mentioning 
several  of  the  children  of  False  Humour,  who 
are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
and  might,  in  particular,  enumerate  the  many 
sons  and  daughters  which  he  has  begot  in  this 
island.  But  as  this  would  be  a  very  invidious 
task,  I  shall  only  observe,  in  general,  that  False 
Humour  differs  from  the  True,  as  a  monkey  does 
from  a  man. 

First  of  all,  He  is  exceedingly  given  to  little 
apish  tricks  and  buffooneries. 

Secondly,  He  so  much  delights  in  mimicry, 
that  it  is  all  one  to  him  whether  he  exposes  by 
it  vice  and  folly,  luxury  and  avarice ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  virtue  and  wisdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdly,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  insomuch 
that  he  will  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  him,  and 
endeavour  to  ridicule  both  friends  and  foes  in 
differently.  For  having  but  small  talents,  he 
must  be  merry  where  he  can,  not  where  he  should. 

Fourthly,  Being  entirely  void  of  reason,  he  pur 
sues  no  point  either  of  morality  or  instruction, 
but  is  ludicrous  only  for  the  sake  of  being  so. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  anything  but  mock 
representations,  his  ridicule  is  always  personal, 
and  aimed  at  the  vicious  man  or  the  writer— not 
at  the  vice,  or  the  writing. 

PROPER  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TIME.* 

"  Thy  lengthened  hopes  with  prudence  bound 

Proportioned  to  the  flying  hour ; 
While  thus  we  talk  in  careless  ease, 

The  envious  moments  wing  their  flight; 
Instant  the  fleeting  pleasure  seize, 
Nor  trust  to-morrow's  doubtful  light." 

— Francis's  Horace. 

We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness  of 
time,  saith  Seneca,  and  yet  have  much  more 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our  lives,  says 
he,  are  spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or 
in  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing 
nothing  that  we  ought  to  do.  We  are  always 
complaining  our  days  are  few,  and  acting  as 
though  there  would  be  no  end  of  them.  That 
noble  philosopher  has  described  our  inconsistency 
with  ourselves  in  this  particular  by  all  those 
various  turns  of  expression  and  thought  which 
are  peculiar  to  his  •writings. 

I  often  consider  mankind  as  wholly  incon 
sistent  with  itself  in  a  point  that  bears  some 
affinity  to  the  former.  Though  we  seem  grieved 
at  the  shortness  of  life  in  general,  we  are  wishing 
every  period  of  it  at  an  end.  The  minor  longs 
to  be  of  age,  then  to  be  a  man  of  business,  then 
to  make  up  an  estate,  then  to  arrive  at  honours, 
then  to  retire.  Thus,  although  the  whole  life  is 

*  Spectator,  Nos.  S3,  94. 


allowed  by  every  one  to  be  short,  the  several 
divisions  of  it  appear  long  and  tedious.  We  are 
lengthening  our  span  in  general,  but  would  fain 
contract  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
usurer  would  be  very  well  satisfied  to  have  all 
the  time  annihilated  that  lies  between  the  present 
moment  and  next  quarter-day.  The  politician 
would  be  contented  to  lose  three  years  of  his 
life,  could  he  place  things  in  the  posture  which 
he  fancies  they  will  stand  in  after  such  a  revolu 
tion  of  time.  The  lover  would  be  glad  to  strike 
out  of  his  existence  all  the  moments  that  are  to 
pass  away  before  the  happy  meeting.  Thus,  as 
fast  as  our  time  runs,  we  should  be  very  glad  in 
most  parts  of  our  lives  that  it  ran  much  faster 
than  it  does.  Several  hours  of  the  day  hang 
upon  our  hands;  nay,  we  wish  away  whole 
years;  and  travel  through  time  as  through  a 
country  filled  with  many  wild  and  empty  wastes, 
which  we  would  fain  hurry  over,  that  we  may 
arrive  at  those  several  little  settlements  or  imagi 
nary  points  of  rest  which  are  dispersed  up  and 
down  in  it. 

If  we  divide  the  life  of  most  men  into  twenty 
parts,  we  shall  find  that  at  least  nineteen  of 
them  are  mere  gaps  and  chasms,  which  are 
neither  filled  with  pleasure  nor  business.  I  do 
not,  however,  include  in  this  calculation  the  life  of 
those  men  who  are  in  a  perpetual  hurry  of  affairs, 
but  of  those  only  who  are  not  always  engaged 
in  scenes  of  action ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  do  an 
unacceptable  piece  of  service  to  these  persons,  if 
I  point  out  to  them  certain  methods  for  the  filling 
up  their  empty  spaces  of  life.  The  methods  I 
shall  propose  to  them  are  as  follow  : 

The  first  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  the  most 
general  acceptation  of  the  word.  The  particular 
scheme  which  comprehends  the  social  virtues 
may  give  employment  to  the  most  industrious 
temper,  and  find  a  man  in  business  more  than 
the  most  active  station  of  life.  To  advise  the 
ignorant,  relieve  the  needy,  comfort  the  afflicted, 
are  duties  that  fall  in  our  way  almost  every  day 
of  our  lives.  A  man  has  frequent  opportunities 
of  mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a  party ;  of  doing 
justice  to  the  character  of  a  deserving  man;  of 
softening  the  envious,  quieting  the  angry,  and 
rectifying  the  prejudiced ;  which  are  all  of  them 
employments  suited  to  a  reasonable  nature,  and 
bring  great  satisfaction  to  the  person  who  can 
busy  himself  in  them  with  discretion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that  may  find 
employment  for  those  retired  hours  in  which  we 
are  altogether  left  to  ourselves,  and  destitute  of 
company  and  conversation;  I  mean  that  inter 
course  and  communication  which  every  reason 
able  creature  ought  to  maintain  with  the  great 
Author  of  his  being.  The  man  who  lives  under 
a  habitual  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  keeps  up 
a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  enjoys 
every  moment  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  him 
self  in  company  with  his  dearest  and  best  of 
friends.  The  time  never  lies  heavy  upon  him  :  it 
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is  impossible  for  him  to  be  alone.  His  thoughts 
and  passions  are  the  most  busied  at  such  hours 
when  those  of  other  men  are  the  most  inactive. 
He  no  sooner  steps  out  of  the  world  but  his 
heart  burns  with  devotion,  swells  with  hope,  and 
triumphs  in  the  consciousness  of  that  Presence 
which  everywhere  surrounds  him;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  pours  out  its  fears,  its  sorrows,  its 
apprehensions,  to  the  great  Supporter  of  its 
existence. 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  necessity  of  a 
man's  being  virtuous,  that  he  may  have  some 
thing  to  do;  but  if  we  consider  further,  that 
the  exercise  of  virtue  is  not  only  an  amusement 
for  the  time  it  lasts,  but  that  its  influence 
extends  to  those  parts  of  our  existence  which  lie 
beyond  the  grave,  and  that  our  whole  eternity  is 
to  take  its  colour  from  those  hours  which  we 
here  employ  in  virtue  or  in  vice,  the  argument 
redoubles  upon  us  for  putting  in  practice  this 
method  of  passing  away  our  time. 

When  a  man  has  but  a  little  stock  to  improve, 
and  has  opportunities  of  turning  it  all  to  good 
account,  what  shall  we  think  of  him  if  he  suffers 
nineteen  parts  of  it  to  lie  dead,  and  perhaps 
employs  even  the  twentieth  to  his  ruin  or  dis 
advantage?  But  because  the  mind  cannot  be 
always  in  its  fervours,  nor  strained  up  to  a  pitch 
of  virtue,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  proper  em 
ployments  for  it  in  its  relaxations. 

The  next  method,  therefore,  that  I  would 
propose  to  fill  up  our  time  should  be  useful  and 
innocent  diversions.  I  must  confess  I  think  it  is 
below  reasonable  creatures  to  be  altogether  con 
versant  in  such  diversions  as  are  merely  innocent, 
and  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them  but 
that  there  is  no  hurt  in  them.  Whether  any  kind 
of  gaming  has  even  thus  much  to  say  for  itself  I 
shall  not  determine;  but  I  think  it  is  very  won 
derful  to  see  persons  of  the  best  sense  passing 
away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  shuffling  and 
dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  conversa 
tion  but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few  game  phrases, 
and  no  other  ideas  but  those  of  black  or  red 
spots  ranged  together  in  different  figures.  Would 
not  a  man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this  species 
complaining  that  life  is  short  ? 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of 
the  most  noble  and  useful  entertainments,  were 
it  under  proper  regulations. 

But  the  mind  never  unbends  itself  so  agreeably 
as  in  the  conversation  of  a  well-chosen  friend. 
There  is  indeed  no  blessing  of  life  that  is  any 
way  comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  discreet 
and  virtuous  friend.  It  eases  and  unloads  the 
mind,  clears  and  improves  the  understanding, 
engenders  thoughts  and  knowledge,  animates 
virtue  and  good  resolutions,  soothes  and  allays 
the  passions,  and  finds  employments  for  most  of 
the  vacant  hours  of  life. 

Next  to  such  an  intimacy  with  a  particular  i 
person,  one  would  endeavour  after  a  more  general 
conversation  with  such  as  are  able  to  entertain  I 


and  improve  those  with  whom  they  converse, 
which  are  qualifications  that  seldom  go  asunder. 

There  are  many  other  useful  employments  of 
life,  which  one  would  endeavour  to  multiply, 
that  one  might  on  all  occasions  have  recourse  to 
something,  rather  than  suffer  the  mind  to  lie 
idle,  or  run  adrift  with  any  passion  that  chances 
to  rise  in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  taste  for  music,  painting,  or 
architecture,  is  like  one  that  has  another  sense, 
when  compared  with  such  as  have  no  relish  for  those 
arts.  The  florist,  the  planter,  the  gardener,  the 
husbandman,  when  they  are  only  as  accomplish 
ments  to  the  man  of  fortune,  are  great  reliefs  to 
a  country  life,  and  many  ways  useful  to  those 
who  are  possessed  of  them.  But  of  all  the  diver 
sions  of  life,  there  is  none  so  proper  to  fill  up  its 
empty  spaces  as  the  reading  of  useful  and  enter 
taining  authors.  I  remember  Mr  Boyle,  speaking 
of  a  certain  mineral,  tells  us  that  a  man  may 
consume  his  whole  life  in  the  study  of  it  with 
out  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  all  its  quali 
ties.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  not  a  single 
science,  or  any  branch  of  it,  that  might  not 
furnish  a  man  with  business  for  life,  though  it 
were  much  logger  than  it  is. 

I  shall  not  here  engage  on  those  beaten  sub 
jects  of  the  usefulness  of  knowledge ;  nor  of  the 
pleasure  and  perfection  it  gives  the  mind ;  nor 
on  the  methods  of  attaining  it ;  nor  recommend 
any  particular  branch  of  it ;  all  which  have  been 
the  topics  of  many  other  writers  ;  but  shall  in 
dulge  myself  in  a  speculation  that  is  more 
uncommon,  and  may  therefore  perhaps  be  more 
entertaining. 

I  have  before  shown  how  the  unemployed  parts 
of  life  appear  long  and  tedious,  and  shall  here 
endeavour  to  show  how  those  parts  of  life  which 
are  exercised  in  study,  reading,  and  the  pursuits 
of  knowledge,  are  long,  but  not  tedious,  and  by 
that  means  discover  a  method  of  lengthening  our 
lives,  and  at  the  same  time  of  turning  all  the 
parts  of  them  to  our  advantage. 

Mr  Locke  observes :  "  That  we  get  the  idea  of 
time  or  duration  by  reflecting  on  that  train  of 
ideas  which  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds : 
that  for  this  reason,  when  we  sleep  soundly 
without  dreaming,  we  have  no  perception  of 
time,  or  the  length  of  it  whilst  we  sleep ;  and 
that  the  moment  wherein  we  leave  off  to  think, 
till  the  moment  we  begin  to  think  again,  seems 
to  have  no  distance."  To  which  the  author 
adds :  "And  so  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  be  to  a 
waking  man  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  keep 
only  one  idea  in  his  mind,  without  variation, 
and  the  succession  of  others :  and  we  see  tliafc 
one  who  fixes  his  thoughts  very  intently  on  one 
thing,  so  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the 
succession  of  ideas  that  pass  in  his  mind  whilst 
he  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest  contemplation, 
lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of  that 
duration,  and  thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is. " 

We  might  carry  this  thought  further;  and 
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consider  a  man  as,  on  one  side,  shortening  his 
time  by  thinking  on  nothing,  or  but  a  few 
things  ;  so,  on  the  other,  as  lengthening  it,  by 
employing  his  thoughts  on  many  subjects,  or  by 
entertaining  a  quick  and  constant  succession  of 
ideas.  Accordingly,  Malebranche,  in  his  "In 
quiry  after  Truth,"  tells  us  "  that  it  is  possible 
some  creatures  may  think  half-an-hour  as  long 
as  we  do  a  thousand  years ;  or  look  upon  that 
space  of  duration  which  we  call  a  minute,  as  an 
hour,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  whole  age." 

This  notion  of  Malebranche's  is  capable  of  some 
little  explanation  from  what  I  have  quoted  out 
of  Mr  Locke ;  for  if  our  notion  of  time  is  pro 
duced  by  our  reflecting  on  the  succession  of  ideas 
in  our  mind,  and  this  succession  may  be  infinitely 
accelerated  or  retarded,  it  will  follow  that 
different  beings  may  have  different  notions  of 
the  same  parts  of  duration,  according  as  their 
ideas,  which  we  suppose  are  equally  distinct  in 
each  of  them,  follow  one  another  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  rapidity. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  in  the  Alcoran, 
which  looks  as  if  Mahomet  had  been  possessed 
of  the  notion  we  are  now  speaking  of.  It  is 
there  said,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  took  Maho 
met  out  of  his  bed  one  morning  to  give  him  a 
sight  of  all  things  in  the  seven  heavens,  in 
paradise,  and  in  hell,  which  the  prophet  took 
a  distinct  view  of;  and,  after  having  held 
ninety  thousand  conferences  with  God,  was 
brought  back  again  to  his  bed.  All  this,  says 
the  Alcoran,  was  transacted  in  so  small  a  space 
of  time,  that  Mahomet  at  his  return  found  his 
bed  still  warm,  and  took  up  an  earthen  pitcher, 
which  was  thrown  down  at  the  very  instant  that 
the  angel  Gabriel  carried  him  away,  before  the 
water  was  all  spilt.* 

There  is  a  very  pretty  story  in  the  Turkish 
tales,  which  relates  to  this  passage  of  that  famous 
impostor,  and  bears  some  affinity  to  the  subject 
we  are  now  upon.  A  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  was 
an  infidel,  used  to  laugh  at  this  circumstance 
in  Mahomet's  life,  as  what  was  altogether  im 
possible  and  absurd ;  but  conversing  one  day 
with  a  great  doctor  in  the  law,  who  had  the  gift 
of  working  miracles,  the  doctor  told  him  he 
would  quickly  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this 
passage  in  the  history  of  Mahomet,  if  he  would 
consent  to  do  what  he  should  desire  of  him. 
Upon  this  the  sultan  was  directed  to  place  him 
self  by  a  huge  tub  of  water,  which  he  did  accord 
ingly  ;  and  as  he  stood  by  the  tub  amidst  a  circle 
of  his  great  men,  the  holy  man  bid  him  plunge 
his  head  into  the  water,  and  draw  it  up  again. 
The  king  accordingly  thrust  his  head  into  the 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  found  himself  at 


*  "  The  night  journey  of  Mahomet  gives  its  title  to 
the  seventeenth  Sura  of  the  Koran,  which  assumes  the 
believer's  knowledge  of  the  visions  of  Gabriel  seen  at 
the  outset  of  the  prophet's  career.  .  .  .  Addison 
took  it  from  the  Turkish  tales."— Money. 


the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  sea-shore.  The 
king  immediately  began  to  rage  against  his  doctor 
for  this  piece  of  treachery  and  witchcraft ;  but 
at  length,  knowing  it  was  in  vain  to  be  angry, 
he  set  himself  to  think  on  proper  methods  for 
getting  a  livelihood  in  this  strange  country. 
Accordingly  he  applied  himself  to  some  people 
whom  he  saw  at  work  in  a  neighbouring  wood; 
these  people  conducted  him  to  a  town  that  stood 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  wood,  where,  after 
some  adventures,  he  married  a  woman  of  great 
beauty  and  fortune.  He  lived  with  this  woman 
so  long,  that  he  had  by  her  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  He  was  afterwards  reduced  to  great 
want,  and  forced  to  think  of  plying  in  the  streets 
as  a  porter  for  his  livelihood.  One  day  as  he 
was  walking  along  by  the  seaside,  being  seized 
with  many  melancholy  reflections  upon  his 
former  and  his  present  state  of  life,  which  had 
raised  a  fit  of  devotion  in  him,  he  threw  off  his 
clothes  with  a  design  to  wash  himself,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Mohammedans,  before  he 
said  his  prayers. 

After  his  first  plunge  into  the  sea,  he  no  sooner 
raised  his  head  above  the  water  but  he  found 
himself  standing  by  the  side  of  the  tub,  T.dth 
the  great  men  of  his  court  about  him,  and  the 
holy  man  at  his  side.  He  immediately  upbraided 
his  teacher  for  having  sent  him  on  such  a  course 
of  adventures,  and  betrayed  him  into  so  long  a 
state  of  misery  and  servitude ;  but  was  wonder 
fully  surprised  when  he  heard  that  the  state  he 
talked  of  was  only  a  dream  and  delusion ;  that 
he  had  not  stirred  from  the  place  where  he  then 
stood;  and  that  he  had  only  dipped  his  head 
into  the  water,  and  immediately  taken  it  out 
again. 

The  Mohammedan  doctor  took  this  occasion 
of  instructing  the  sultan,  that  nothing  was  im 
possible  with  God ;  and  that  He  with  whom  a 
thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day  can,  if  He 
pleases,  make  a  single  day,  nay,  a  single  moment, 
appear  to  any  of  His  creatures  as  a  thousand 
years. 

I  shall  leave  my  reader  to  compare  these 
Eastern  fables  with  the  notions  of  those  two 
great  philosophers  whom  I  have  quoted  in  this 
paper;  and  shall  only,  by  way  of  application, 
desire  him  to  consider  how  we  may  extend  life 
beyond  its  natural  dimensions  by  applying  our 
selves  diligently  to  the  pursuits  of  knowledge. 

The  hours  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  by 
his  ideas,  as  those  of  a  fool  are  by  his  passions. 
The  time  of  the  one  is  long,  because  he  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it ;  so  is  that  of  the  other, 
because  he  distinguishes  every  moment  of  it  with 
useful  or  amusing  thoughts ;  or,  in  other  words, 
because  the  one  is  always  wishing  it  away,  and 
the  other  always  enjoying  it. 

How  different  is  the  view  of  past  life  in  the 
man  who  is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
from  that  of  him  who  is  grown  old  in  ignorance 
and  folly !  The  latter  is  like  the  owner  of  a 
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barren  country,  that  tills  his  eye  with  the  pros 
pect  of  naked  hills  and  plains,  which  produce 
nothing  either  profitable  or  ornamental;  the 
other  beholds  a  beautiful  and  spacious  landscape 
divided  into  delightful  gardens,  green  meadows, 
fruitful  fields,  and  can  scarce  cast  his  eye  on 
a  single  spot  of  his  possessions  that  is  not  covered 
with  some  beautiful  plant  or  flower. 

THE  VISION  OF  MIRZA:  AN  ORIENTAL 
ALLEGORY. 

"  The  cloud,  which,  intercepting  the  clear  light, 
Hangs  o'er  thy  eyes,  and  blunts  thy  mortal  sight, 
I  will  remove — : — "  —Virgil. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  keep 
holy,  after  having  washed  myself,  and  offered 
up  my  morning  devotions,  I  ascended  the  high 
hills  of  Bagdad  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  meditation  and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing 
myself  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  I  fell  into 
a  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life ;  and  passing  from  one  thought  to  another, 
"Surely,"  said  I,  "man  is  but  a  shadow,  and 
life  a  dream."  Whilst  I  was  thus  musing,  I  cast 
my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock  that  was 
not  far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the 
habit  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  little  musical  instru 
ment  in  his  hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him  he 
applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it. 
The  sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet,  and  wrought 
into  a  variety  of  tunes  that  were  inexpressibly 
melodious,  and  altogether  different  from  anything 
I  had  ever  heard.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  those 
heavenly  airs  that  are  played  to  the  departed 
souls  of  good  men  upon  their  first  arrival  in 
Paradise,  to  wear  out  the  impressions  of  the  last 
agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasures  of 
that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted  away  in 
secret  raptures. 

I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  before  me 
was  the  haunt  of  a  genius;  and  that  several  had 
been  entertained  with  music  who  had  passed  by 
it,  but  never  heard  that  the  musician  had  before 
made  himself  visible.  When  he  had  raised  my 
thoughts  by  those  transporting  airs  which  he 
played,  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  his  conversation, 
as  I  looked  upon  him  like  one  astonished,  he 
beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving  of  his  hand 
directed  me  to  approach  the  place  where  he  sat. 
I  drew  near  with  that  reverence  which  is  due  to 
a  superior  nature ;  and  as  my  heart  was  entirely 
subdued  by  the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard, 
I  fell  down  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius 
smiled  upon  me  with  a  look  of  compassion  and 
affability  that  familiarised  him  to  my  imagina 
tion,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears  and 
apprehensions  with  which  I  approached  him. 
He  lifted  me  from  the  ground,  and  taking  me  by 
the  hand,  "  Mirza,"  said  he,  "I  have  heard  thee 
in  thy  soliloquies;  follow  me." 


He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
rock,  and  placing  me  on  the  top  of  it — "  Cast 
;hy  eyes  eastward,"  said  he,  "and  tell  me  what 
thou  seest."  "  I  see,"  said  I,  "  a  huge  valley,  and 
a  prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it." 

The  valley  that  thou  seest,"  said  he,  "is  the 
Vale  of  Misery,  and  the  tide  of  water  that  thou 
seest  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity." 
'  What  is  the  reason,"  said  I,  "  that  the  tide  I 
see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and 
,gain  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other?" 
'What  thou  seest,"  said  he,  "is  that  portion 
of  eternity  which  is  called  time,  measured  out 
ay  the  sun,  and  reaching  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  its  consummation.  Examine 
now,"  said  he,  "this  sea  that  is  bounded  with 
darkness  at  both  ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou 
discoverest  in  it."  "I  see  a  bridge,"  said  I, 
"standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide."  "The 
bridge  thou  seest,"  said  he,  "is  human  life; 
consider  it  attentively."  Upon  a  more  leisurely 
survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  three 
score  and  ten  entire  arches,  with  several  broken 
arches,  which,  added  to  those  that  were  entire, 
made  up  the  number  about  a  hundred.  As  I 
was  counting  the  arches,  the  genius  told  me  that 
this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a  thousand  arches : 
but  that  a  great  flood  swept  away  the  rest,  and 
left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  I  now 
beheld  it.  "But  tell  me  further,"  said  he, 

what  thou  discoverest  on  it."  "I  see  multi 
tudes  of  people  passing  over  it,"  said  I,  "  and  a 
black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it."  As  I 
looked  more  attentively,  I  saw  several  of  the 
passengers  dropping  through  the  bridge  into  the 
great  tide  that  flowed  underneath  it ;  and,  upon 
further  examination,  perceived  there  were  in 
numerable  trap-doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the 
bridge,  which  the  passengers  no  sooner  trod 
upon,  but  they  fell  through  them  into  the 
tide,  and  immediately  disappeared.  These 
hidden  pitfalls  were  set  very  thick  at  the  en 
trance  of  the  bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people 
no  sooner  broke  through  the  cloud,  but  many 
of  them  fell  into  them.  They  grew  thinner 
towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay 
closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches 
that  were  entire. 

There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their 
number  was  very  small,  that  continued  a  kind 
of  hobbling  march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell 
through  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and 
spent  with  so  long  a  walk. 

I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of 
this  wonderful  structure,  and  the  great  variety 
of  objects  which  it  presented.  My  heart  was 
filled  with  a  deep  melancholy  to  see  several 
dropping  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth 
and  jollity,  and  catching  at  everything  that 
stood  by  them  to  save  themselves.  Some  were 
looking  up  towards  heaven  in  a  thoughtful  pos 
ture,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation  stumbled 
and  fell  out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were  very 
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busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in 
their  eyes  and  danced  before  them;  but  often 
when  they  thought  themselves  within  the  reach  of 
them,  their  footing  failed,  and  down  they  sank. 
In  this  confusion  of  objects,  I  observed  some 
with  scimitars  in  their  hands,  and  others  with 
urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge, 
thrusting  several  persons  on  trap-doors  which 
did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they 
might  have  escaped  had  they  not  been  thus 
forced  upon  them. 

The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  on  this 
melancholy  prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long 
enough  upon  it.  "Take  thine  eyes  off  the 
bridge,"  said  he,  "and  tell  me  if  thou  seest  any 
thing  thou  dost  not  comprehend. "  Upon  looking 
up,  "  What  mean,"  said  I,  "  those  great  nights 
of  birds  that  are  perpetually  hovering  about  the 
bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from  time  to  time  ? 
I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and 
among  many  other  feathered  creatures  several 
little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great  numbers 
upon  the  middle  arches."  "These,"  said  the 
genius,  "are  Envy,  Avarice,  Superstition,  De 
spair,  Love,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that 
infest  human  life." 

I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  "  Alas,"  said  I, 
"  man  was  made  in  vain  !  how  is  he  given  away 
to  misery  and  mortality !  tortured  in  life,  and 
swallowed  up  in  death ! "  The  genius,  being 
moved  with  compassion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit 
so  uncomfortable  a  prospect.  "  Look  no  more," 
said  he,  "  on  man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  exist 
ence,  in  his  setting  out  for  eternity;  but  cast 
thine  eye  on  that  thick  mist  into  which  the 
tide  bears  the  several  generations  of  mortals  that 
fall  into  it."  I  directed  my  sight  as  I  was 
ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  the  good  genius 
strengthened  it  with  any  supernatural  force,  or 
dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was  before  too 
thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the  valley 
opening  at  the  further  end,  and  spreading  forth 
into  an  immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of 
adamant  running  through  the  midst  of  it,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds 
still  rested  on  one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I 
could  discover  nothing  in  it :  but  the  other 
appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean  planted  with  in 
numerable  islands,  that  were  covered  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  thousand 
little  shining  seas  that  ran  among  them.  I  could 
see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits  with  gar 
lands  upon  their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees, 
lying  down  by  the  sides  of  fountains,  or  resting  on 
beds  of  flowers ;  and  could  hear  a  confused  har 
mony  of  singing  birds,  falling  waters,  human 
voices,  and  musical  instruments.  Gladness  grew 
in  me  upon  the  discovery  of  so  delightful  a  scene. 
I  wished  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I  might 
fly  away  to  those  happy  seats :  but  the  genius 
told  me  there  was  no  passage  to  them,  except 
through  the  gates  of  death  that  I  saw  opening 
overy  moment  upon  the  bridge.  "  The  islands," 


said  he,  "that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  before  thee, 
and  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean 
appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are 
more  in  number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore ; 
there  are  myriads  of  islands  behind  those  which 
thou  here  discoverest,  reaching  further  than 
thine  eye,  or  even  thine  imagination  can  extend 
itself.  These  are  the  mansions  of  good  men 
after  death,  who,  according  to  the  degree  and 
kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are  dis 
tributed  among  these  several  islands;  which 
abound  with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and 
degrees,  suitable  to  the  relishes  and  perfections 
of  those  who  are  settled  in  them ;  every  island 
is  a  paradise  accommodated  to  its  respective 
inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  0  Mirza,  habita 
tions  worth  contending  for?  Does  life  appear 
miserable  that  gives  thee  opportunities  of  earn 
ing  such  a  reward  ?  Is  death  to  be  feared  that 
will  convey  thee  to  so  happy  an  existence? 
Think  not  man  was  made  in  vain,  who  has  such 
an  eternity  reserved  for  him."  I  gazed  with 
inexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy  islands. 
"  At  length,"  said  I,  "  show  me  now,  I  beseech 
thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those  dark 
clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other  side 
of  the  rock  of  adamant."  The  genius  making 
me  no  answer,  I  turned  about  to  address  myself 
to  him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had 
left  me.  I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision  which 
I  had  been  so  long  contemplating ;  but  instead 
of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  the 
happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing  but  the  long 
hollow  valley  of  Bagdad,  with  oxen,  sheep,  and 
camels  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it. 


ON  INCONSISTENCY  AND 
IRRESOLUTION. 

"  Keep  one  consistent  plan  from  end  to  end." 

—Horace. 

Nothing  that  is  not  a  real  crime  makes  a  man 
appear  so  contemptible  and  little  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  as  inconstancy,  especially  when  it 
regards  religion  or  party.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  though  a  man  perhaps  does  but  his  duty 
in  changing  his  side,  he  not  only  makes  himself 
hated  by  those  he  left,  but  is  seldom  heartily 
esteemed  by  those  he  comes  over  to. 

In  these  great  articles  of  life,  therefore,  a 
man's  conviction  ought  to  be  very  strong,  and,  if 
possible,  so  well  timed,  that  worldly  advantages 
may  seem  to  have  no  share  in  it,  or  mankind 
will  be  ill-natured  enough  to  think  he  does  not 
change  sides  out  of  principle,  but  either  out  of 
levity  of  temper,  or  prospects  of  interest.  Con 
verts  and  renegadoes  of  all  kinds  should  take 
particular  care  to  let  the  world  see  they  act 
upon  honourable  motives ;  or,  whatever  appro 
bations  they  may  receive  from  themselves,  and 
applauses  from  those  they  converse  with,  they 
may  be  very  well  assured  that  they  are  the  scorn 
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of  all  good  men,  and  the  public  marks  of  infamy 
and  derision. 

Irresolution  on  the  schemes  of  life  which  offer 
themselves  to  our  choice,  and  inconstancy  in 
pursuing  them,  are  the  greatest  and  most  uni 
versal  causes  of  all  our  disquiet  and  unhappiness. 
When  ambition  pulls  one  away,  interest  another, 
inclination  a  third,  and,  perhaps,  reason  con 
trary  to  all,  a  man  is  likely  to  pass  his  time  but 
ill  who  has  so  many  different  parties  to  please. 
When  the  mind  hovers  among  such  a  variety  of 
allurements,  one  had  better  settle  on  a  way  of 
life  that  is  not  the  very  best  we  might  have 
chosen,  than  grow  old  without  determining  our 
choice,  and  go  out  of  the  world  as  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  do,  before  we  have  resolved 
how  to  live  in  it.  There  is  but  one  method  of 
setting  ourselves  at  rest  in  this  particular,  and 
that  is  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  one  great  end 
as  the  chief  and  ultimate  aim  of  all  our  pursuits. 
If  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  live  up  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  without  any  regard  to  wealth,  reputa 
tion,  or  the  like  considerations,  any  more  than 
as  they  fall  in  with  our  principal  design,  we  may 
go  through  life  with  steadiness  and  pleasure ;  but 
if  we  act  by  several  broken  views,  and  will  not 
only  be  virtuous,  but  wealthy,  popular,  and  every 
thing  that  has  a  value  set  upon  it  by  the  world, 
we  shall  live  and  die  in  misery  and  repentance. 

One  would  take  more  than  ordinary  care  to 
guard  one's  self  against  this  particular  imperfec 
tion,  because  it  is  that  which  our  nature  very 
strongly  inclines  us  to ;  for  if  we  examine  our 
selves  thoroughly,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  the 
most  changeable  beings  in  the  universe.  In 
respect  to  our  understanding,  we  often  embrace 
and  reject  the  very  same  opinions;  whereas 
beings  above  and  beneath  us  have  probably  no 
opinions  at  all,  or,  at  least,  no  wavering  and  un 
certainties  in  those  they  have.  Our  superiors 
are  guided  by  intuition,  and  our  inferiors  by 
instinct.  In  respect  of  our  wills,  we  fall  into 
crimes  and  recover  out  of  them,  are  amiable  or 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  our  great  Judge,  and  pass 
our  whole  life  in  offending  and  asking  pardon. 
On  the  contrary,  the  beings  underneath  us  are 
not  capable  of  sinning,  nor  those  above  us  of 
repenting.  The  one  is  out  of  the  possibilities  of 
duty,  and  the  other  fixed  in  an  eternal  course  of 
sin,  or  an  eternal  course  of  virtue. 

There  is  scarce  a  state  of  life,  or  stage  in  it, 
which  does  not  produce  changes  and  revolutions 
in  the  mind  of  man.  Our  schemes  of  thought 
in  infancy  are  lost  in  those  of  youth ;  these,  too, 
take  a  different  turn  in  manhood,  until  old  age 
often  leads  us  back  into  our  former  infancy.  A 
new  title  or  an  unexpected  success  throws  us  out 
of  ourselves,  and  in  a  manner  destroys  our 
identity.  A  cloudy  day,  or  a  little  sunshine, 
have  as  great  an  influence  on  many  constitutions, 
as  the  most  real  blessing  or  misfortunes.  A 
dream  varies  our  being,  and  changes  our  condi 
tion  while  it  lasts;  and  every  passion,  not  to 


mention  health  and  sickness,  and  the  greater 
alterations  in  body  and  mind,  makes  us  appear 
almost  different  creatures.  If  a  man  is  so  dis 
tinguished  among  other  beings  by  this  infirmity, 
what  can  we  think  of  such  as  make  themselves 
remarkable  for  it  even  amongst  their  own  species? 
It  is  a  very  trifling  character  to  be  one  of  the 
most  variable  beings  of  the  most  variable  kind, 
especially  if  we  consider  that  He  who  is  the  great 
standard  of  perfection  has  in  Him  no  shadow  of 
change,  but  "  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever." 

As  this  mutability  of  temper  and  inconsistency 
with  ourselves  is  the  greatest  weakness  of  human 
nature,  so  it  makes  the  person  who  is  remarkable 
for  it  in  a  very  particular  manner  more  ridiculous 
than  any  other  infirmity  whatsoever,  as  it  sets 
him  in  a  greater  variety  of  foolish  lights,  and 
distinguishes  him  from  himself  by  an  opposition 
of  party-coloured  characters.  The  most  humor 
ous  character  in  Horace  is  founded  upon  this  un- 
evenness  of  temper,  and  irregularity  of  conduct. 
.  .  .  Instead  of  translating  this  passage  in 
Horace,  I  shall  entertain  my  English  readers  with 
the  description  of  a  parallel  character,  that  is 
wonderfully  well  finished  by  Mr  Dryden,  and 
raised  upon  the  same  foundation : 

"  In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand ; 
A  man  so  various,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong  ; 
Was  everything  by  starts  and  nothing  long. 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon  ; 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 
Blest  madman  who  could  every  hour  employ, 
With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy  1 " 

VALUE  OF  GOOD-NATURE. 

"His  manner  of  life  was  this:  to  bear  with  every 
body's  humours;  to  comply  with  the  inclinations  and 
pursuits  of  those  he  conversed  with  ;  to  contradict  no 
body  ;  never  to  assume  a  superiority  over  others.  This 
is  the  ready  way  to  gain  applause  without  exciting 
envy." — Terence. 

Man  is  subject  to  innumerable  pains  and 
sorrows  by  the  very  condition  of  humanity,  and 
yet,  as  if  nature  had  not  sown  evils  enough  in 
life,  we  are  continually  adding  grief  to  grief,  and 
aggravating  the  common  calamity  by  our  cruel 
treatment  of  one  another.  Every  man's  natural 
weight  of  afflictions  is  still  made  more  heavy  by 
the  envy,  malice,  treachery,  or  injustice  of  his 
neighbour.  At  the  same  time  that  the  storm 
beats  upon  the  whole  species,  we  are  falling  foul 
upon  one  another. 

Half  the  misery  of  human  life  might  be  extin 
guished,  would  men  alleviate  the  general  curse 
they  lie  under,  by  mutual  offices  of  compassion, 
benevolence,  and  humanity.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  which  we  ought  more  to  encourage  in 
ourselves  and  others,  than  that  disposition  of 
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mind  which,  in  our  language,  goes  under  the 
title  of  good-nature,  and  which  I  shall  choose 
for  the  subject  of  this  day's  speculation. 

Good-nature  is  more  agreeable  in  conversation 
than  wit,  and  gives  a  certain  air  to  the  counte 
nance,  which  is  more  amiable  than  beauty.  It 
shows  virtue  in  the  fairest  light,  takes  off  in  some 
measure  from  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  makes 
even  folly  and  impertinence  supportable. 

There  is  no  society  or  conversation  to  be  kept 
up  in  the  world  without  good-nature,  or  some 
thing  which  must  bear  its  appearance,  and  supply 
its  place.  For  this  reason  mankind  have  been 
forced  to  invent  a  kind  of  artificial  humanity, 
which  is  what  we  express  by  the  word  good- 
breeding.  For  if  we  examine  thoroughly  the  idea 
of  what  we  call  so,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  nothing 
else  but  an  imitation  and  mimicry  of  good-nature, 
or,  in  other  terms,  affability,  complacence,  and 
easiness  of  temper  reduced  into  an  art. 

These  exterior  shows  and  appearances  of 
humanity  render  a  man  wonderfully  popular 
and  beloved,  when  they  are  founded  upon  a  real 
good-nature ;  but  without  it,  are  like  hypocrisy 
in  religion,  or  a  bare  form  of  holiness,  which, 
when  it  is  discovered,  makes  a  man  more  detest 
able  than  professed  impiety. 

Good-nature  is  generally  born  with  us ;  health, 
prosperity,  and  kind  treatment  from  the  world 
are  great  cherishers  of  it  where  they  find  it ;  but 
nothing  is  capable  of  forcing  it  up,  where  it  does 
not  grow  of  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  blessings  of 
a  happy  constitution,  which  education  may  im 
prove,  but  not  produce. 

Xenophon,  in  the  life  of  his  imaginary  prince, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  pattern  for  real  ones,  is 
always  celebrating  the  philanthropy  or  good 
nature  of  his  hero,  which  he  tells  us  he  brought 
into  the  world  with  him,  and  gives  many  remark 
able  instances  of  it  in  his  childhood,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  several  parts  of  his  life.  Nay,  on  his 
death-bed,  he  describes  him  as  being  pleased, 
that  while  his  soul  returned  to  Him  who  made  it, 
his  body  should  incorporate  with  the  great  mother 
of  all  things,  and  by  that  means  become  bene 
ficial  to  all  mankind.  For  which  reason  he  gives 
his  sons  a  positive  order  not  to  enshrine  it  in 
gold  or  silver,  but  to  lay  it  in  the  earth  as  soon 
as  the  life  was  gone  out  of  it. 

An  instance  of  such  an  overflowing  of  humanity, 
such  an  exuberant  love  to  mankind,  could  not 
have  entered  into  the  imagination  of  a  writer, 
who  had  not  a  soul  filled  with  great  ideas,  and  a 
general  benevolence  to  mankind. 

In  a  celebrated  passage  of  Sallust,  where 
Caesar  and  Cato  are  placed  in  such  beautiful  but 
opposite  lights,  Caesar's  character  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  good-nature,  as  it  showed  itself  in  all  its 
forms  towards  his  friends  or  his  enemies,  his 
servants  or  dependants,  the  guilty  or  the  dis 
tressed.  As  for  Cato's  character,  it  is  rather 
awful  than  amiable.  'Justice  seems  most  agree 
able  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  mercy  to  that  of 


man.  A  being  who  has  nothing  to  pardon  in 
himself  may  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works ;  but  he  whose  very  best  actions  must  be 
seen  with  grains  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too 
mild,  moderate,  and  forgiving.  For  this  reason, 
among  all  the  monstrous  characters  in  human 
nature,  there  is  none  so  odious,  nor  indeed  so 
exquisitely  ridiculous,  as  that  of  a  rigid,  severe 
temper  in  a  worthless  man. 

This  part  of  good-nature,  however,  which  con 
sists  in  the  pardoning  and  overlooking  of  faults, 
is  to  be  exercised  only  in  doing  ourselves  justice, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  ordinary  commerce  and  oc 
currences  of  life :  for  in  the  public  administrations 
of  justice,  mercy  to  one  may  be  cruelty  to  others. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

"  Ingenuous  arts,  where  they  an  entrance  find, 

Soften  the  manners,  and  subdue  the  mind." 

— Ovid. 

I  consider  a  human  soul  without  education 
like  marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of 
its  inherent  beauties  until  the  skill  of  the  polisher 
fetches  out  the  colours,  makes  the  surface  shine, 
and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and 
vein  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it.  Educa 
tion,  after  the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon 
a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  latent 
virtue  and  perfection,  which,  without  such  helps, 
are  never  able  to  make  their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the 
allusion  so  soon  upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of  the 
same  instance  to  illustrate  the  force  of  education 
which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain  his  doc 
trine  of  substantial  forms,  when  he  tells  us  that 
a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble ;  and  that 
the  art  of  the  statiiary  only  clears  away  the 
superfluous  matter,  and  removes  the  rubbish. 
The  figure  is  in  stone,  the  sculptor  only  finds  it. 
What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  educa 
tion  is  to  a  human  soul.  The  philosopher,  the 
saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the 
great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in 
a  plebeian,  which  a  proper  education  might  have 
disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  light.  I  am 
therefore  much  delighted  with  reading  the  ac 
counts  of  savage  nations,  and  with  contemplat 
ing  those  virtues  which  are  wild  and  unculti 
vated;  to  see  courage  exerting  itself  in  fierce 
ness,  resolution  in  obstinacy,  wisdom  in  cunning, 
patience  in  sullenness  and  despair. 

Men's  passions  operate  variously,  and  appear 
in  different  kinds  of  actions,  according  as  they 
are  more  or  less  rectified  and  swayed  by  reason. 
When  one  hears  of  negroes  who,  upon  the  death 
of  their  masters,  or  upon  changing  their  service, 
hang  themselves  upon  the  next  tree,  as  it  fre 
quently  happens  in  our  American  plantations, 
who  can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity,  though 
it  expresses  itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner? 
What  might  not  that  savage  greatness  of  soul 
which  appears  in  these  poor  wretches  on  many 
occasions  be  raised  to,  were  it  rightly  cultivated  ? 
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And  what  colour  of  excuse  can  there  be  for  the 
contempt  with  which  we  treat  this  part  of  our 
species  ?  that  we  should  not  put  them  upon  the 
common  foot  of  humanity ;  that  we  should  only 
set  an  insignificant  fine  upon  the  man  who 
murders  them;  nay,  that  we  should,  as  much 
as  in  us  lies,  cut  them  off  from  the  prospect  of 
happiness  in  another  world,  as  well  as  in  this, 
and  deny  them  that  which  we  look  upon  as  the 
proper  means  for  attaining  it  ? 

Since  I  am  engaged  on  this  subject,  I  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  a  story  which  I  have  lately 
heard,  and  which  is  so  well  attested  that  I  have 
no  manner  of  reason  to  suspect  the  truth  of  it. 
I  may  call  it  a  kind  of  wild  tragedy,  that  passed 
about  twelve  years  ago  at  St  Christopher's,  one 
of  our  British  Leeward  Islands.  The  negroes  who 
were  the  persons  concerned  in  it  were  all  of  them 
the  slaves  of  a  gentleman  who  is  now  in  England. 

This  gentleman,  among  his  negroes,  had  a 
young  woman,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  most 
extraordinary  beauty  by  those  of  her  own  com 
plexion.  He  had  at  the  same  time  two  young 
fellows,  who  were  likewise  negroes  and  slaves, 
remarkable  for  the  comeliness  of  their  persons, 
and  for  the  friendship  which  they  bore  to  one 
another.  It  unfortunately  happened  that  both 
of  them  fell  in  love  with  the  female  negro  above 
mentioned,  who  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  taken  either  of  them  for  her  husband,  pro 
vided  they  would  agree  between  themselves 
which  should  be  the  man.  But  they  were  both 
so  passionately  in  love  with  her  that  neither  of 
them  would  think  of  giving  her  up  to  his  rival ; 
and  at  the  same  time  were  so  true  to  one  another 
that  neither  of  them  would  think  of  gaining  her 
without  his  friend's  consent.  The  torments  of 
these  two  lovers  were  the  discourse  of  the  family 
to  which  they  belonged,  who  could  not  forbear 
observing  the  strange  complication  of  passions 
which  perplexed  the  hearts  of  the  poor  negroes, 
that  often  dropped  expressions  of  the  uneasiness 
they  underwent,  and  how,  impossible  it  was  for 
either  of  them  ever  to  be  happy. 

After  a  long  struggle  between  love  and  friend 
ship,  truth  and  jealousy,  they  one  day  took  a 
walk  together  into  a  wood,  carrying  their  mis 
tress  along  with  them ;  where,  after  abundance 
of  lamentations,  they  stabbed  her  to  the  heart, 
of  which  she  immediately  died.  A  slave  who 
was  at  his  work  not  far  from  the  place  where 
this  astonishing  piece  of  cruelty  was  committed, 
hearing  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  person,  ran  to 
see  what  was  the  occasion  of  them.  He  there 
discovered  the  woman  lying  dead  upon  the 
ground,  with  the  two  negroes  on  each  side  of 
her,  kissing  the  dead  corpse,  weeping  over  it, 
and  beating  their  breasts  in  the  utmost  agonies 
of  grief  and  despair.  He  immediately  ran  to 
the  English  family  with  the  news  of  what  he 
had  seen;  who,  upon  coming  to  the  place,  saw 
the  woman  dead,  and  the  two  negroes  expiring 
by  her  with  wounds  they  had  given  themselves. 


We  see  in  this  amazing  instance  of  barbarity 
what  strange  disorders  are  bred  in  the  minds  of 
those  men  whose  passions  are  not  regulated  by  vir 
tue,  and  disciplined  by  reason.  Though  the  action 
which  I  have  recited  is  in  itself  full  of  guilt  and 
horror,  it  proceeded  from  a  temper  of  mind  which 
might  have  produced  very  noble  fruits  had  it  been 
informed  and  guided  by  a  suitable  education. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be 
born  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  wisdom 
and  knowledge  flourish ;  though  it  must  be  con 
fessed  there  are,  even  in  these  parts,  several 
poor,  uninstructed  persons  who  are  but  little 
above  the  inhabitants  of  those  nations  of  which 
I  have  been  here  speaking ;  as  those  who  have, 
had  the  advantage  of  a  more  liberal  education 
rise  above  one  another  by  several  different  de 
grees  of  perfection.  For,  to  return  to  our  statue 
in  the  block  of  marble,  we  see  it  sometimes  only 
begun  to  be  chipped ;  sometimes  rough-hewn, 
and  but  just  sketched  into  a  human  figure; 
sometimes  we  see  the  man  appearing  distinctly 
in  all  his  limbs  and  features ;  sometimes  we  find 
the  figure  wrought  up  to  a  great  elegancy,  but 
seldom  meet  with  any  to  which  the  hand  of  a 
Phidias  or  Praxiteles  could  not  give  several  nice 
touches  and  finishings. 

Discourses  of  morality  and  reflections  upon 
human  nature  are  the  best  means  we  can  make 
use  of  to  improve  our  minds,  and  gain  a  true 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  and,  consequently,  to 
recover  our  souls  out  of  the  vice,  ignorance,  and 
prejudice  which  naturally  cleave  to  them.  I 
have  all  along  professed  myself  in  this  paper  a 
promoter  of  these  great  ends ;  and  I  flatter  my 
self  that  I  do  from  day  to  day  contribute  some 
thing  to  the  polishing  of  men's  minds :  at  least, 
my  design  is  laudable,  whatever  the  execution 
may  be.  I  must  confess  I  am  not  a  little  en 
couraged  in  it  by  many  letters  which  I  receive 
from  unknown  hands,  in  approbation  of  my 
endeavours ;  and  must  take  this  opportunity  of 
returning  my  thanks  to  those  who  write  them, 
and  excusing  myself  for  not  inserting  several  of 
them  in  my  papers,  which  I  am  sensible  would 
be  a  very  great  ornament  to  them.  Should  I 
publish  the  praises  which  are  so  well  penned, 
they  would  do  honour  to  the  persons  who  write 
them ;  but  my  publishing  of  them  would,  I  fear, 
be  a  sufficient  instance  to  the  world  that  I  did 
not  deserve  them. 


ON  GOOD  INTENTIONS. 
"  Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions." 

It  is  the  great  art  and  secret  of  Christianity, 
if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  to  manage  our  actions 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  direct  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  everything  we  do  may  turn 
to  account  at  that  great  day,  when  everything 
we  have  done  will  be  set  before  us. 

In   order  to  give  this  consideration  its  full 
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weight,  we  may  cast  all  our  actions  under  the 
division  of  such  as  are  in  themselves  either  good, 
evil,  or  indifferent.  If  we  divide  our  intentions 
after  the  same  manner,  and  consider  them  with 
regard  to  our  actions,  we  may  discover  that  great 
art  and  secret  of  religion  which  I  have  here  men 
tioned. 

A  good  intention,  joined  to  a  good  action, 
gives  it  its  proper  force  and  efficacy ;  joined  to 
an  evil  action,  extenuates  its  malignity,  and  in 
some  cases  takes  it  wholly  away  ;  and  joined  to 
an  indifferent  action,  turns  it  to  a  virtue,  and  makes 
it  meritorious  as  far  as  human  actions  can  be  so. 

In  the  next  place,  to  consider  in  the  same 
manner  the  influence  of  an  evil  intention  upon 
our  actions.  An  evil  intention  perverts  the  best 
of  actions,  and  makes  them,  in  reality,  what  the 
fathers  with  a  witty  kind  of  zeal  have  termed  the 
virtues  of  the  heathen  world,  so  many  shining 
sins.  It  destroys  the  innocence  of  an  indifferent 
action,  and  gives  an  evil  action  all  possible  black 
ness  and  horror,  or,  in  the  emphatical  language 
of  Sacred  Writ,  makes  "  sin  exceeding  sinful." 

If,  in  the.  last  place,  we  consider  the  nature  of 
an  indifferent  intention,  we  shall  find  that  it 
destroys  the  merit  of  a  good  action ;  abates,  but 
never  takes  away,  the  malignity  of  an  evil 
action ;  and  leaves  an  indifferent  action  in  its 
natural  state  of  indifference. 

It  is  therefore  of  unspeakable  advantage  to 
possess  our  minds  with  an  habitual  good  inten 
tion,  and  to  aim  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions  at  some  laudable  end,  whether  it  be  the 
glory  of  our  Maker,  the  good  of  mankind,  or  the 
benefit  of  our  own  souls. 

This  is  a  sort  of  thrift  or  good  husbandry  in 
moral  life,  which  does  not  throw  away  any  single 
action,  but  makes  every  one  go  as  far  as  it  can. 
It  multiplies  the  means  of  salvation,  increases 
the  number  of  our  virtues,  and  diminishes  that 
of  our  vices. 

There  is  something  very  devout,  though  not 
so  solid,  in  Acosta's  answer  to  Limborch,  who 
objects  to  him  the  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  as  washings,  dresses,  meats, 
purgations,  and  the  like.  The  reply  which  the 
Jew  makes  upon  this  occasion  is,  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance,  as  follows  :  "There  are  not  duties 
enough,"  says  he,  "  in  the  essential  parts  of  the 
law,  for  a  zealous  and  active  obedience.  Time, 
place,  and  person  are  requisite,  before  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  putting  a  moral  virtue  into 
practice.  We  have  therefore,"  says  he,  "en 
larged  the  sphere  of  our  duty,  and  made  many 
things,  which  are  in  themselves  indifferent,  a 
part  of  our  religion,  that  we  may  have  more 
occasions  of  showing  our  love  to  God,  and  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  life,  by  doing  something  to 
please  Him." 

An  author  has  endeavoured  to  palliate  the 
superstitions  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion 
with  the  same  kind  of  apology,  where  he  pre 
tends  to  consider  the  different  spirits  of  the 


Papists  and  the  Calvinists,  as  to  the  great  points 
wherein  they  disagree.  He  tells  us  that  the 
former  are  actuated  by  love,  and  the  other  by 
fear ;  and  that  in  their  expressions  of  duty  and 
devotion  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  the  former 
seem  particularly  careful  to  do  everything  which 
may  possibly  please  Him,  and  the  other  to  ab 
stain  from  everything  which  may  possibly  dis 
please  Him. 

But  notwithstanding  this  plausible  reason  with 
which  both  the  Jew  and  the  Koman  Catholic 
would  excuse  their  respective  superstitions,  it  is 
certain  there  is  something  in  them  very  per 
nicious  to  mankind,  and  destructive  to  religion ; 
because  the  injunction  of  superfluous  ceremonies 
makes  such  actions  duties,  as  were  before  in 
different,  and  by  that  means  renders  religion 
more  burdensome  and  difficult  than  it  is  in  its 
own  nature,  betrays  many  into  sins  of  omission 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  be  guilty  of,  and 
fixes  the  mind  of  the  vulgar  to  the  shadowy,  un 
essential  points,  instead  of  the  more  weighty  and 
more  important  matters  of  the  law. 

This  zealous  and  active  obedience,  however, 
takes  place  in  the  great  point  we  are  recommend 
ing  ;  for  if,  instead  of  prescribing  to  ourselves 
indifferent  actions  as  duties,  we  apply  a  good 
intention  to  all  our  most  indifferent  actions,  we 
make  our  very  existence  one  continued  act  of 
obedience,  we  turn  our  diversions  and  amuse 
ments  to  our  eternal  advantage,  and  are  pleasing 
Him  whom  we  are  made  to  please,  in  all  the 
circumstances  and  occurrences  of  life. 

It  is  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  this  holy 
officiousness  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  such), 
which  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  apostle  in 
that  uncommon  precept  wherein  he  directs  us  to 
propose  to  ourselves  the  glory  of  our  Creator  in 
all  our  most  indifferent  actions,  "whether  we  eat 
or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do." 

A  person,  therefore,  who  is  possessed  with 
such  an  habitual  good  intention  as  that  which  I 
have  been  here  speaking  of,  enters  upon  no  single 
circumstance  of  life,  without  considering  it  as 
well-pleasing  to  the  great  Author  of  his  being, 
conformable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  suitable 
to  human  nature  in  general,  or  to  that  particular 
station  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him. 
He  lives  in  a  perpetual  sense  of  the  Divine  pre 
sence,  regards  himself  as  acting,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  existence,  under  the  observation 
and  inspection  of  that  Being,  who  is  privy  to  all 
his  motions  and  all  his  thoughts,  who  knows  his 
"  down-sitting  and  his  uprising,  who  is  about 
his  path,  and  about  his  bed,  and  spieth  out  all 
his  ways."  In  a  word,  he  remembers  that  the 
eye  of  his  Judge  is  always  upon  him,  and  in 
every  action  he  reflects  that  he  is  doing  what  is 
commanded  or  allowed  by  Him  who  will  here 
after  either  reward  or  punish  it.  This  was  the 
character  of  those  holy  men  of  old,  who,  in  that 
beautiful  phrase  of  Scripture,  are  said  to  have 
"walked  with  God." 
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When  I  employ  myself  upon  a  paper  of  mor 
ality,  I  generally  consider  how  I  may  recommend 
the  particular  virtue  which  I  treat  of,  by  the 
precepts  or  examples  of  the  ancient  heathens ; 
by  that  means,  if  possible,  to  shame  those  who 
have  greater  advantages  of  knowing  their  duty, 
and  therefore  greater  obligations  to  perform  it, 
into  a  better  course  of  life  ;  besides,  that  many 
among  us  are  unreasonably  disposed  to  give  a 
fairer  hearing  to  a  pagan  philosopher  than  to  a 
Christian  writer. 

I  shall,  therefore,  produce  an  instance  of  this 
excellent  frame  of  mind  in  a  speech  of  Socrates, 
which  is  quoted  by  Erasmus.  This  great  philo 
sopher  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  a  little 
before  the  draught  ot  poison  was  brought  to 
him,  entertaining  his  friends  with  a  discourse  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  has  these  words : 
"  Whether  or  no  God  will  approve  of  my  actions, 
I  know  not ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  I  have 
at  all  times  made  it  my  endeavour  to  please 
Him,  and  I  have  a  good  hope  that  this  my  en 
deavour  will  be  accepted  by  Him."  We  find  in 
these  words  of  that  great  man  the  habitual  good 
intention  which  I  would  here  inculcate,  and  with 
which  that  divine  philosopher  always  acted.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  Erasmus,  who  was  an  un- 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  was  so  much  trans 
ported  with  this  passage  of  Socrates,  that  he 
could  scarce  forbear  looking  upon  him  as  a 
saint,  and  desiring  him  to  pray  for  him ;  or  as 
that  ingenious  and  learned  writer  has  expressed 
himself  in  a  much  more  lively  manner :  "  When 
I  reflect  on  such  a  speech,  pronounced  by  such 
a  person,  I  can  scarce  forbear  crying  out,  '  Sancte 
Socrates,  ora  pro  tiobls : '  '  0  holy  Socrates,  pray 
for  us.'" 


THE  WAYS  OF  PEOVIDENCE. 
"They  that  are  dim  of  sight  see  truth  by  halves." 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  believe,  that  part  of 
the  pleasure  which  happy  minds  shall  enjoy  in  a 
future  state,  will  arise  from  an  enlarged  contem 
plation  of  the  Divine  wisdom  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  and  a  discovering  of  the  secret  and 
amazing  steps  of  Providence,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  time.  Nothing  seems  to  be  an  en 
tertainment  more  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man, 
if  we  consider  that  curiosity  is  one  of  the  strong 
est  and  most  lasting  appetites  implanted  in  us, 
and  that  admiration  is  one  of  our  most  pleasing 
passions.  And  what  a  perpetual  succession  of 
enjoyments  will  be  afforded  to  both  these,  in  a 
scene  so  large  and  various  as  shall  then  be  laid 
open  to  our  view  in  the  society  of  superior  spirits, 
who  perhaps  will  join  with  us  in  so  delightful  a 
prospect ! 

It  is  not  impossible,  on  the  contrary,  that  part 
of  the  punishment  of  such  as  are  excluded  from 
bliss,  may  consist  not  only  in  their  being  denied 
this  privilege,  but  in  having  their  appetites  at 


the  same  time  vastly  increased  without  any  satis 
faction  afforded  to  them.  In  these,  the  vain  pur 
suit  of  knowledge  shall  perhaps  add  to  their 
infelicity,  and  bewilder  them  into  labyrinths  of 
error,  darkness,  distraction,  and  uncertainty  of 
everything  but  their  own  evil  state.  Milton  has 
thus  represented  the  fallen  angels  reasoning 
together  in  a  kind  of  respite  from  their  torments, 
and  creating  to  themselves  a  new  disquiet  amidst 
their  very  amusements :  he  could  not  properly 
have  described  the  sport  of  condemned  spirits, 
without  that  cast  of  horror  and  melancholy  he 
has  so  judiciously  mingled  with  them : 

"  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate. 
Fixed  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 

In  our  present  condition,  which  is  a  middle 
state,  ov.r  minds  are,  as  it  were,  checkeiod  with 
truth  and  falsehood:  and  as  our  faculties  are 
narrow,  and  our  views  imperfect,  it  is  impossible 
but  our  curiosity  must  meet  with  many  repulses. 
The  business  of  mankind  in  this  life  being  rather 
to  act  than  to  know,  their  portion  of  knowledge 
is  dealt  to  them  accordingly. 

From  hence  it  is  that  the  reason  of  the  inquisi 
tive  has  so  long  been  exercised  with  difficulties, 
in  accounting  for  the  promiscuous  distribution 
of  good  and  evil  to  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked 
in  this  world.  From  hence  come  all  those 
pathetic  complaints  of  so  many  tragical  events 
which  happen  to  the  wise  and  the  good ;  and  of 
such  surprising  prosperity,  which  is  often  the 
lot  of  the  guilty  and  the  foolish;  that  reason 
is  sometimes  puzzled,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  pro 
nounce  upon  so  mysterious  a  dispensation. 

Plato  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  some  fables 
of  the  poets,  which  seem  to  reflect  on  the  gods 
as  the  authors  of  injustice ;  and  lays  it  down  as 
a  principle,  that  whatever  is  permitted  to  befall 
a  just  man,  whether  poverty,  sickness,  or  any  of 
those  things  which  seem  to  be  evils,  shall  either 
in  life  or  death  conduce  to  his  good.  My  reader 
will  observe  how  agreeable  this  maxim  is  to 
what  we  find  delivered  by  greater  authority. 
Seneca  has  written  a  discourse  purposely  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  takes  pains,  after  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Stoics,  to  show  that  adversity  is  not 
in  itself  an  evil ;  and  mentions  a  noble  saying  of 
Demetrius,  that  "  nothing  would  be  more  un 
happy  than  a  man  who  had  never  known  afflic 
tion."  He  compares  prosperity  to  the  indul 
gence  of  a  fond  mother  to  a  child,  which  often 
proves  his  ruin ;  but  the  affection  of  the  Divine 
Being  to  that  of  a  wise  father,  who  would  have 
his  sons  exercised  with  labour,  disappointments, 
and  pain,  that  they  may  gather  strength  and 
improve  their  fortitude.  On  this  occasion,  the 
philosopher  rises  into  that  celebrated  sentiment, 
that  there  is  not  on  earth  a  spectacle  more 
worthy  the  regard  of  a  Creator  intent  on  His 
works  than  a  brave  man  superior  to  his  suffer- 
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ings  :  to  which  he  adds,  that  it  must  be  a  plea 
sure  to  Jupiter  himself  to  look  down  from  heaven, 
and  see  Cato  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  country 
preserving  his  integrity. 

This  thought  will  appear  yet  more  reasonable, 
if  we  consider  human  life  as  a  state  of  probation, 
and  adversity  as  the  post  of  honour  in  it,  assigned 
often  to  the  best  and  most  select  spirits. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  insist  on  here  is,  that 
we  are  not  at  present  in  a  proper  situation  to 
judge  of  the  councils  by  which  Providence  acts, 
since  but  little  arrives  at  our  knowledge,  and 
even  that  little  we  discern  imperfectly ;  or,  ac 
cording  to  the  elegant  figure  in  Holy  Writ,  "We 
see  but  in  part,  and  as  in  a  glass  darkly."  It  is 
to  be  considered  that  Providence  in  its  economy 
regards  the  whole  system  of  time  and  things  to 
gether,  so  that  we  cannot  discover  the  beautiful 
connection  between  incidents  which  lie  widely 
separate  in  time ;  and  by  losing  so  many  links  of 
the  chain  our  reasonings  become  broken  and 
imperfect.  Thus  those  parts  of  the  moral  world 
which  have  not  an  absolute,  may  yet  have  a 
relative  beauty,  in  respect  of  some  other  parts 
concealed  from  us,  but  open  to  His  eye  before 
whom  "past,"  "present,"  and  "to  come,"  are 
set  together  in  one  point  of  view:  and  those 
events,  the  permission  of  which  seems  now  to 
accuse  His  goodness,  may  in  the  consummation 
of  things  both  magnify  His  goodness,  and  exalt 
His  wisdom.  And  this  is  enough  to  check  our 
presumptionj  since  it  is  in  vain  to  apply  our 
measures  of  regularity  to  matters  of  which  we 
know  neither  the  antecedents  nor  the  conse 
quents,  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 

I  shall  relieve  my  readers  from  this  abstracted 
thought,  by  relating  here  a  Jewish  tradition  con 
cerning  Moses,  which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  par 
able,  illustrating  what  I  have  last  mentioned. 
That  great  prophet,  it  is  said,  was  called  up  by 
a  voice  from  heaven  to  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
where,  in  a  conference  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
he  was  admitted  to  propose  to  Him  some  ques 
tions  concerning  His  administration  of  the  uni 
verse.  In  the  midst  of  this  divine  colloquy  he 
was  commanded  to  look  down  on  the  plain 
below.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  issued 
out  a  clear  spring  of  water,  at  which  a  soldier 
alighted  from  his  horse  to  drink.  He  was  no 
sooner  gone  than  a  little  boy  came  to  the  same 
place,  and  finding  a  purse  of  gold  which  the 
soldier  had  dropped,  took  it  up  and  went  away 
with  it.  Immediately  after  this  came  an  infirm 
old  man,  weary  with  age  and  travelling,  and 
having  quenched  his  thirst,  sat  down  to  rest 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  spring.  The  soldier 
missing  his  purse  returns  to  search  for  it,  and 
demands  it  of  the  old  man,  who  affirms  he  had 
not  seen  it,  and  appeals  to  heaven  in  witness  of 
his  innocence.  The  soldier,  not  believing  his 
protestations,  kills  him.  Moses  fell  on  his  face 
with  horror  and  amazement,  when  the  Divine 
voice  thus  prevented  his  expostulation:  "Be 


not  surprised,  Moses,  nor  ask  why  the  Judge  of 
the  whole  earth  has  suffered  this  thing  to  come 
to  pass.  The  child  is  the  occasion  that  the  blood 
of  the  old  man  is  spilt ;  but  know  that  the  old 
man  whom  thou  sawest  was  the  murderer  of 
that  child's  father." 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  VIRTUE. 

"You  see,  my  son  Marcus,  virtue  as  if  it  were 
embodied,  which  if  it  could  be  made  the  object  of  sight, 
would  (as  Plato  says)  excite  in  us  a  wonderful  love  of 
wisdom." — Tully. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  any  discourse 
written  expressly  upon  the  beauty  and  loveliness 
of  virtue,  without  considering  it  as  a  duty,  and 
as  the  means  of  making  us  happy  both  now  and 
hereafter.  I  design  therefore  this  speculation  as 
an  essay  upon  that  subject,  in  which  I  shall  con 
sider  virtue  no  further  than  as  it  is  in  itself  of 
an  amiable  nature,  after  I  have  premised,  that 
I  understand  by  the  word  virtue  such  a  general 
notion  as  is  affixed  to  it  by  the  writers  of  morality, 
and  which  by  devout  men  generally  goes  under 
the  name  of  religion,  and  by  men  of  the  world 
under  the  name  of  honour. 

Hypocrisy  itself  does  great  honour,  or  rather 
justice,  to  religion,  and  tacitly  acknowledges  it 
to  be  an  ornament  to  Imman  nature.  The  hypo 
crite  would  not  be  at  so  much  pains  to  put  on 
the  appearance  of  virtue,  if  he  did  not  know  it 
was  the  most  proper  and  effectual  means  to  gain 
the  love  and  esteem  of  mankind. 

We  learn  from  Hierocles  it  was  a  common 
saying  among  the  heathens  that  the  wise  man 
hates  nobody,  but  only  loves  the  virtuous. 

Tully  has  a  very  beautiful  gradation  of  thoughts 
to  show  how  amiable  virtue  is.  "We  love  a 
virtuous  man,"  says  he,  "  who  lives  in  the  re 
motest  parts  of  the  earth,  though  we  are  alto 
gether  out  -of  the  reach  of  his  virtue,  and  can 
receive  from  it  no  manner  of  benefit."  Nay, 
one  who  died  several  ages  ago,  raises  a  secret 
fondness  and  benevolence  for  him  in  our  minds 
when  we  read  his  story.  Nay,  what  is  still  more, 
one  who  has  been  the  enemy  of  our  country, 
provided  his  wars  were  regulated  by  justice  and 
humanity,  as  in  the  instance  of  Pyrrhus,  whom 
Tully  mentions  on  this  occasion  in  opposition  to 
Hannibal.  Such  is  the  natural  beauty  and  love 
liness  of  virtue. 

Stoicism,  which  was  the  pedantry  of  virtue, 
ascribes  all  good  qualifications  of  what  kind 
soever  to  the  virtuous  man.  Accordingly,  Cato, 
in  the  character  Tully  has  left  of  him,  carried 
matters  so  far  that  he  would  not  allow  any  one 
but  a  virtuous  man  to  be  handsome.  This,  in 
deed,  looks  more  like  a  philosophical  rant  than 
the  real  opinion  of  a  wise  man;  yet  this  was 
what  Cato  very  seriously  maintained.  In  short, 
the  Stoics  thought  they  could  not  sufficiently 
represent  the  excellence  of  virtue  if  they  did 
not  comprehend  in  the  notion  of  it  all  possible 
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perfections ;  and  therefore  did  not  only  suppose 
that  it  was  transcendently  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  that  it  made  the  very  body  amiable,  and 
banished  every  kind  of  deformity  from  the 
person  in  whom  it  resided. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  the  most 
abandoned  to  all  sense  of  goodness  are  apt  to 
wish  those  who  are  related  to  them  of  a  different 
character;  and  it  is  very  observable  that  none 
are  more  struck  with  the  charms  of  virtue  in  the 
fair  sex  than  those  who  by  their  very  admiration 
of  it  are  carried  to  a  desire  of  ruining  it. 

A  virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  body  is  indeed  a  fine 
picture  in  a  good  light,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  makes  the  beautiful  sex  all  over 
charms. 

As  virtue  in  general  is  of  an  amiable  and  lovely 
nature,  there  are  some  particular  kinds  of  it 
which  are  more  so  than  others,  and  these  are 
such  as  dispose  us  to  do  good  to  mankind. 
Temperance  and  abstinence,  faith  and  devotion, 
are  in  themselves  perhaps  as  laudable  as  any 
other  virtues;  but  those  which  make  a  man 
popular  and  beloved,  are  justice,  charity,  munifi 
cence,  and,  in  short,  all  the  good  qualities  which 
render  us  beneficial  to  each  other.  For  this 
reason  even  an  extravagant  man,  who  has  nothing 
else  to  recommend  him  but  a  false  generosity,  is 
often  more  beloved  and  esteemed  than  a  person 
of  a  much  more  finished  character,  who  is 
defective  in  this  particular. 

The  two  great  ornaments  of  virtue,  which  show 
her  in  the  most  advantageous  views,  and  make 
her  altogether  lovely,  are  cheerfulness  and  good 
nature.  These  generally  go  together,  as  a  man 
cannot  be  agreeable  to  others  who  is  not  easy 
within  himself.  They  are  both  very  requisite  in 
a  virtuous  mind,  to  keep  out  melancholy  from 
the  many  serious  thoughts  it  is  engaged  in,  and 
to  hinder  its  natural  hatred  of  vice  from  souring 
into  severity  and  censoriousness. 

If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can 
we  think  of  those  who  can  look  upon  it  with  an 
eye  of  hatred  and  ill-will,  or  can  suffer  their 
aversion  for  a  party  to  blot  out  all  the  merit  of 
the  person  who  is  engaged  in  it  ?  A  man  must 
be  excessively  stupid,  as  well  as  uncharitable, 
who  believes  that  there  is  no  virtue  but  on  his 
own  side,  and  that  there  are  not  men  as  honest  as 
himself  who  may  differ  from  him  in  political 
principles.  Men  may  oppose  one  another  in 
some  particulars,  but  ought  not  to  carry  their 
hatred  to  those  qualities  which  are  of  so  amiable 
a  nature  in  themselves,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  points  in  dispute.  Men  of  virtue, 
though  of  different  interests,  ought  to  consider 
themselves  as  more  nearly  united  with  one 
another,  than  with  the  vicious  part  of  mankind, 
who  embark  with  them  in  tha  same  civil  con 
cerns.  We  should  bear  the  same  love  towards  a 
man  of  honour  who  is  a  living  antagonist,  which 
Tully  tells  us  in  the  fore -mentioned  passage 
every  one  naturally  does  to  an  enemy  that  is 


dead.     In  short,  we  should  esteem  virtue  though 
in  a  foe,  and  abhor  vice  though  in  a  friend. 

I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel  treat 
ments  which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the 
characters  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them. 
How  many  persons  of  undoubted  probity  and 
exemplary  virtue,  on  either  side,  are  blackened 
and  defamed !  How  many  men  of  honour  ex 
posed  to  public  obloquy  and  reproach !  Those, 
therefore,  who  are  either  the  instruments  or 
abettors  in  such  infernal  dealings,  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  persons  who  make  use  of  religion 
to  promote  their  cause,  not  of  their  cause  to  pro 
mote  religion. 


THE  THEORY  OF  LAUGHTER. 
"Laugh  if  you  are  wise." — Martial. 

Mr  Kobbes,  in  his  Discourse  of  Human 
Nature,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  much 
the  best  in  all  his  works,  after  some  very  curious 
observations  upon  laughter,  concludes  thus: 
"The  passion  of  laughter  is  nothing  else  but 
sudden  glory  arising  from  some  sudden  concep 
tion  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves,  by  com 
parison  with  the  infirmities  of  others,  or  with 
our  own  formerly :  for  men  laugh  at  the  follies 
of  themselves  past,  when  they  come  suddenly  to 
remembrance,  except  they  bring  with  them  any 
present  dishonour." 

According  to  this  author,  therefore,  when  we 
hear  a  man  laugh  excessively,  instead  of  saying 
he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him  he  is  very 
proud.  And,  indeed,  if  we  look  into  the  bottom 
of  this  matter,  we  shall  meet  with  many  observa 
tions  to  confirm  us  in  this  opinion.  Every  one 
laughs  at  somebody  that  is  in  an  inferior  state 
of  folly  to  himself.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
for  every  great  house  in  England  to  keep  a  tame 
fool  dressed  in  petticoats,  that  the  heir  of  the 
family  might  have  an  opportunity  of  joking 
upon  him,  and  diverting  himself  with  his  ab 
surdities.  For  the  same  reason,  idiots  are  still 
in  request  in  most  of  the  courts  of  Germany, 
where  there  is  not  a  prince  of  any  great  magni 
ficence  who  has  not  two  or  three  dressed,  dis 
tinguished,  undisputed  fools  in  his  retinue, 
whom  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  are  always  break 
ing  their  jests  upon. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  more  famous  for  their  in 
dustry  and  application  than  for  wit  and  humour, 
hang  up  in  .several  of  their  streets  what  they  call 
the  sign  of  the  Gaper,  that  is,  the  head  of  an 
idiot  dressed  in  a  cap  and  bells,  and  gaping  in  a 
most  immoderate  manner.  This  is  a  standing 
jest  at  Amsterdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himself  with  some 
person  or  other  that  is  below  him  in  point  of 
understanding,  and  triumphs  in  the  superiority 
of  his  genius  whilst  he  has  such  objects  of  deri 
sion  before  his  eyes.  Mr  Dennis  has  very  well 
expressed  this  in  a  couple  of  humorous  lines, 
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which  are  part  of  a  translation  of  a  satire  in 
Monsieur  Boileau : 

"  Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  another, 
And  shakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother." 

Mr  Hobbes's  reflection  gives  us  the  reason  why 
the  insignificant  people  above  mentioned  are 
stirrers  up  of  laughter  among  men  of  a  gross 
taste;  but  as  the  more  understanding  part  of 
mankind  do  not  find  their  risibility  affected  by 
such  ordinary  objects,  it  maybe  worth  the  while 
to  examine  into  the  several  provocatives  of 
laughter  in  men  of  superior  sense  and  know 
ledge, 

la  the  first  place,  I  must  observe,  that  there 
is  a  set  of  merry  drolls,  whom  the  common 
people  of  all  countries  admire,  and  seem  to  love 
so  well,  "  that  they  could  eat  them,"  according 
to  the  old  proverb— I  mean  those  cireumforane- 
ous  wits  whom  every  nation  calls  by  the  name 
of  tfcat  dish  of  meat  which  it  loves  best:  in 
Holland  they  are  termed  Pickled  Herrings;  in 
France,  Jean  Pottages;  in  Italy,  Macaronies; 
and  in  Great  Britain,  Jack  Puddings.  These 
merry  wags,  from  whatsoever  food  they  receive 
their  titles,  that  they  may  make  their  audiences 
laugh,  always  appear  in  a  fool's  coat,  and  com 
mit  such  blunders  and  mistakes  in  every  step 
they  take,  and  every  word  they  utter,  as  those 
who  listen  to  them  would  be  ashamed  of. 

But  this  little  triumph  of  the  understanding, 
under  the  disguise  of  laughter,  is  nowhere  more 
visible  than  in  that  custom  which  prevails  every 
where  among  us  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
of  April,  when  everybody  takes  it  into  his  head 
to  make  as  many  fools  as  he  can.  In  proportion 
as  there  are  more  follies  discovered,  so  there  is 
more  laughter  on  tikis  day  than  on  any  other  in 
the  whole  year.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  who  is 
a  haberdasher  by  trade,  and  a  very  shallow,  con 
ceited  fellow,  makes  his  boast  that  for  these  ten 
years  successively  fee  has  not  made  less  than  a 
hundred  April  fools.  My  landlady  had  a  falling 
out  with  him  about  a  fortnight  ago  for  sending 
every  one  of  her  children  upon  some  sleeveless 
errand,  as  she  terms  it.  Her  eldest  son  went  to 
buy  a  halfpenny -worth  of  inkle  at  a  shoemaker's ; 
the  eldest  daughter  was  despatched  half  a  mile 
to  see  a  monster ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  family 
of  innocent  children  made  April  fools.  Nay, 
my  landlady  herself  did  not  escape  him.  This 
empty  fellow  has  laughed  upon  these  conceits 
ever  since. 

This  art  of  wit  is  well  enough  when  confined 
to  one  day  in  a  twelvemonth ;  but  there  is  an  in 
genious  tribe  of  men  sprung  up  of  late  years,  who 
are  for  making  April  fools  every  day  in  the  year. 
These  gentlemen  are  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Biters,  a  race  of  men  that  are  per 
petually  employed  in  laughing  at  those  mistakes 
which  are  of  their  own  production. 

Thus  we  see,  in  proportion  as  one  man  is  more 
refined  than  another,  he  chooses  his  fool  out.  of 


a  lower  or  higher  class  of  mankind ;  or,  to  speak 
in  a  more  philosophical  language,  that  secret 
elation  or  pride  of  heart  which  is  generally  called 
laughter,  arises  in  him  from  his  comparing  him 
self  with  an  object  below  him,  whether  it  so 
happens  that  it  be  a  natural  or  an  artificial  fool. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  possible  that  the  persons  we 
laugh  at  may,  in  the  main  of  their  characters, 
be  much  wiser  men  than  ourselves ;  but  if  they 
would  have  us  laugh  at  them,  they  must  fall  short 
of  us  in  those  respects  which  stir  up  this  passion. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  appear  too  abstracted  in 
my  speculations  if  I  show  that,  when  a  man  of 
wit  makes  us  laugh,  it  is  by  betraying  some 
oddness  or  infirmity  in  his  own  character,  or  in 
the  representation  which  he  makes  of  others; 
and  that  when  we  laugh  at  a  brute,  or  even  at 
an  inanimate  thing,  it  is  at  some  action  or  in 
cident  that  bears  a  remote  analogy  to  any 
blunder  or  absurdity  in  reasonable  creatures. 

But  to  come  into  common  life ;  I  shall  pass  bj 
the  consideration  of  those  stage  coxcombs  that 
are  able  to  shake  a  whole  audience,  and  take 
notice  of  a  particular  sort  of  men  who  are  such 
provokers  of  mirth  in  conversation,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  club  or  merry-meeting  to  sub 
sist  without  them — I  mean  those  honest  gentle 
men  that  are  always  exposed  to  the  wit  and 
raillery  of  their  well-wishers  and  companions; 
that  are  pelted  by  men,  women,  and  children, 
friends  and  foes,  and,  in  a  word,  stand  as  butts 
in  conversation,  for  every  one  to  shoot  at  that 
pleases.  I  know  several  of  these  butts,  wLo  are 
men  of  wit  and  sense,  though  by  some  odd  turn 
of  humour,  some  unlucky  cast  in  their  person 
or  behaviour,  they  have  always  the  naisf(  rttine 
to  make  the  company  merry.  The  truth  of  it 
is,  a  man  is  not  qualified  for  a  butt  who  he  s  not 
a  good  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  even  in  the 
ridiculous  side  of  his  character.  A  stupid  butt 
is  only  fit  for  the  conversation  of  ordinary  people : 
men  of  wit  require  one  that  will  give  them  play, 
and  bestir  himself  in  the  absurd  part  of  his 
behaviour.  A  butt  with  these  accomplishments 
frequently  gets  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  turns 
the  ridicule  upon  him  that  attacks  him.  Sir 
John  Falstaff  was  a  hero  of  this  species,  and 
gives  a  good  description  of  himself  in  his  capa 
city  of  a  butt  after  the  following  manner :  "  Men 
of  all  sorts,"  says  that  merry  knight,  "take  a 
pride  to  gird  at  me.  The  brain  of  man  is  not 
able  to  invent  anything  that  tends  to  laughter 
more  than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me.  I  am 
not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit 
is  in  other  men." 

CHEERFULNESS.* 

*'  Be  calm,  my  Dellius,  and  serene, 
However  fortune  change  the  scena  ; 
In  thy  most  dejected  state, 
Sink  not  underneath  the  weight ; 

*  Spectator,  Nos,  381,  387. 
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Nor  yet,  when  happy  days  begin, 
And  the  full  tide  comes  rolling  in, 
Let  a  fierce,  unruly  joy 
The  settled  quiet  of  thy  mind  destroy.' 
— Anon. 

I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth. 
The  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as 
a  habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  tran 
sient,  cheerfulness  fixed  and  permanent.  Those 
are  often  raised  into  the  greatest  transports  of 
mirth  who  are  subject  to  the  greatest  depressions 
of  melancholy.  On  the  contrary,  cheerfulness, 
though  it  does  not  give  the  mind  such  an  exquisite 
gladness,  prevents  us  from  falling  into  any 
depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  light 
ning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds,  and 
glitters  for  a  moment;  cheerfulness  keeps  up 
a  kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with 
a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity. 

Men  of  austere  principles  look  upon  mirth  as 
too  wanton  and  dissolute  for  a  state  of  proba 
tion,  and  as  filled  with  a  certain  triumph  and 
insolence  of  heart  that  is  inconsistent  with  a  life 
which  is  every  moment  obnoxious  to  the  greatest 
dangers.  Writers  of  this  complexion  have  ob 
served,  that  the  Sacred  Person  who  was  the  great 
pattern  of  perfection  was  never  seen  to  laugh. 

Cheerfulness  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of 
these  exceptions ;  it  is  of  a  serious  and  composed 
nature ;  it  does  not  throw  the  mind  into  a  con 
dition  improper  for  the  present  state  of  humanity, 
and  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  characters  of 
those  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  philo 
sophers  among  the  heathens,  as  well  as  among 
those  who  have  been  deservedly  esteemed  as 
saints  and  holy  men  among  Christians. 

If  we  consider  cheerfulness  in  three  lights, 
with  regard  to  ourselves,  to  those  we  converse 
with,  and  to  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  it 
will  not  a  little  recommend  itself  on  each  of 
these  accounts.  The  man  who  is  possessed  of 
this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  is  not  only  easy  in 
his  thoughts,  but  a  perfect  master  of  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul.  His  imagina 
tion  is  always  clear,  and  his  judgment  undis 
turbed  ;  his  temper  is  even  and  unruffled,  whether 
in  action  or  in  solitude.  He  comes  with  relish 
to  all  those  goods  which  nature  has  provided  for 
him,  tastes  all  the  pleasures  of  the  creation 
which  are  poured  about  him,  and  does  not  feel 
the  full  weight  of  those  accidental  evils  which 
may  befall  him. 

If  we  consider  him  in  relation  to  the  persons 
whom  he  converses  with,  it  naturally  produces 
love  and  goodwill  towards  him.  A  cheerful 
mind  is  not  only  disposed  to  be  affable  and 
obliging,  but  raises  the  same  good  humour  in 
those  who  come  within  its  influence.  A  man 
finds  himself  pleased,  he  does  not  know  why, 
with  the  cheerfulness  of  his  companion.  It  is 
like  a  sudden  sunshine  that  awakens  a  secret 
delight  in  the  mind,  without  her  attending  to  it. 
The  heart  rejoices  of  its  own  accord,  and  natur 


ally  flows  out  into  friendship  and  benevolenca 
towards  the  person  who  has  so  kindly  an  effect 
upon  it. 

When  I  consider  this  cheerful  state  of  mind 
in  its  third  relation,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it 
as  a  constant  habitual  gratitude  to  the  great 
Author  of  nature.  An  inward  cheerfulness  is  an 
implicit  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Providence 
under  all  its  dispensations.  It  is  a  kind  of 
acquiescence  in  the  state  wherein  we  are  placed, 
and  a  secret  approbation  of  the  Divine  will  in 
His  conduct  towards  man. 

There  are  but  two  things  which,  in  my  opinion, 
can  reasonably  deprive  us  of  this  cheerfulness  of 
heart.  The  first  of  these  is  the  sense  of  guilt. 
A  man  who  lives  in  a  state  of  vice  and  impeni 
tence  can  have  no  title  to  that  evenness  and  tran 
quillity  of  mind  which  is  the  health  of  the  soul, 
and  the  natural  effect  of  virtue  and  innocence. 
Cheerfulness  in  an  ill  man  deserves  a  harder 
name  than  language  can  furnish  us  with,  and  is 
many  degrees  beyond  what  we  commonly  call 
folly  or  madness. 

Atheism,  by  which  I  mean  a  disbelief  of  a  Su 
preme  Being,  and  consequently  of  a  future  state, 
under  whatsoever  titles  it  shelters  itself,  may 
likewise  very  reasonably  deprive  a  man  of  this 
cheerfulness  of  temper.  There  is  something  so 
particularly  gloomy  and  offensive  to  human 
nature  in  the  prospect  of  non-existence,  that 
I  cannot  but  wonder,  with  many  excellent 
writers,  how  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  outlive 
the  expectation  of  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  to  be  doubted, 
that  it  is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  of — 
and  such  a  truth  as  we  meet  with  in  every  object, 
in  every  occurrence,  and  in  every  thought.  If 
we  look  into  the  characters  of  this  tribe  of  in 
fidels,  we  generally  find  they  are  made  up  of 
pride,  spleen,  and  cavil.  It  is,  indeed,  no 
wonder  that  men  who  are  uneasy  to  themselves 
should  be  so  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  how 
is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  otherwise  than 
uneasy  in  himself,  who  is  in  danger  every 
moment  of  losing  his  entire  existence,  and  drop 
ping  into  nothing  ? 

The  vicious  man  and  atheist  have  therefore  no 
pretence  to  cheerfulness,  and  would  act  very  un 
reasonably  should  they  endeavour  after  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  live  in  good  humour, 
and  enjoy  his  present  existence,  who  is  appre 
hensive  either  of  torment  or  of  annihilation ;  of 
being  miserable,  or  of  not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  these  two  great  prin 
ciples,  which  are  destructive  of  cheerfulness  in 
their  own  nature,  as  well  as  in  right  reason, 
I  cannot  think  of  any  other  that  ought  to  banish 
this  happy  temper  from  a  virtuous  mind.  Pain 
and  sickness,  shame  and  reproach,  poverty  and 
old  age,  nay,  death  itself,  considering  the  short 
ness  of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage  we 
may  reap  from  them,  do  not  deserve  the  namft 
of  evils.  A  good  mind  may  bear  up  under  them 
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with  fortitude,  with  indolence,  and  with  cheer 
fulness  of  heart.  The  tossing  of  a  tempest  does 
not  discompose  him,  which  he  is  sure  will  bring 
him  to  a  joyful  harbour. 

A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavours  to  live 
according  to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  right 
reason,  has  two  perpetual  sources  of  cheerful 
ness,  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  nature,  and 
of  that  Being  on  whom  he  has  a  dependence.  If 
he  looks  into  himself,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in 
that  existence  which  is  so  lately  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  which,  after  millions  of  ages,  will  be 
still  new,  and  still  in  its  beginning.  How  many 
self-congratulations  naturally  arise  in  the  mind, 
when  it  reflects  on  this  its  entrance  into  eternity, 
when  it  takes  a  view  of  those  improvable  facul 
ties,  which  in  a  few  years,  and  even  at  its  first 
setting  out,  have  made  so  considerable  a  pro 
gress,  and  which  will  still  be  receiving  an  in 
crease  of  perfection,  and  consequently  an  increase 
of  happiness  ?  The  consciousness  of  such  a  being 
spreads  a  perpetual  diffusion  of  joy  through  the 
soul  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  makes  him  look 
upon  himself  every  moment  as  more  happy  than 
he  knows  how  to  conceive. 

The  second  source  of  cheerfulness  to  a  good 
mind  is  the  consideration  of  that  Being  on  whom 
we  have  our  dependence,  and  in  whom,  though 
we  behold  Him  as  yet  but  in  the  first  faint  dis 
coveries  of  His  perfections,  we  see  everything 
that  we  can  imagine  as  great,  glorious,  or  ami 
able.  We  find  ourselves  everywhere  upheld  by 
His  goodness,  and  surrounded  with  an  immen 
sity  of  love  and  mercy.  In  short,  we  depend 
upon  a  Being  whose  power  qualifies  Him  to  make 
us  happy  by  an  infinity  of  means,  whose  good 
ness  and  truth  engage  Him  to  make  those  happy 
who  desire  it  of  Him,  and  whose  unchangeable- 
n«ss  will  secure  us  in  this  happiness  to  all  eternity. 

Such  considerations,  which  every  one  should 
perpetually  cherish  in  his  thoughts,  will  banish 
from  us  all  that  secret  heaviness  of  heart  which 
unthinking  men  are  subject  to  when  they  lie 
under  no  real  affliction ;  all  that  anguish  which 
we  may  feel  from  any  evil  that  actually  oppresses 
us,  to  which  I  may  likewise  add  those  little 
cracklings  of  mirth  and  folly  that  are  apter  to 
betray  virtue  than  support  it ;  and  establish  in 
us  such  an  even  and  cheerful  temper  as  makes 
us  pleasing  to  ourselves,  to  those  with  whom  we 
converse,  and  to  Him  whom  we  were  made  to 
please. 

I  have  spoken  of  cheerfulness  as  a  moral  habit 
of  the  mind,  and,  accordingly,  mentioned  such 
moral  motives  as  are  apt  to  cherish  and  keep 
alive  this  happy  temper  in  the  soul  of  man.  I 
shall  now  consider  cheerfulness  in  its  natural 
state,  and  reflect  on  those  motives  to  it  which 
are  indifferent  either  as  to  virtue  or  vice. 

Cheerfulness  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  best  pro 
moter  of  health.  Eepinings  and  secret  murmurs 
of  heart  give  imperceptible  strokes  to  those 
delicate  fibres  of  which  the  vital  parts  are  com 


posed,  and  wear  out  the  machine  insensibly; 
not  to  mention  those  violent  ferments  which  they 
stir  up  in  the  blood,  and  those  irregular  dis 
turbed  motions  which  they  raise  in  the  animal 
spirits.  I  scarce  remember,  in  my  own  observa 
tion,  to  have  met  with  many  old  men,  or  with 
such,  who  (to  use  our  English  phrase)  wear  well, 
that  had  not  at  least  a  certain  indolence  in  their 
humour,  if  not  a  more  than  ordinary  gaiety  and 
cheerfulness  of  heart.  The  truth  of  it  is,  health 
and  cheerfulness  mutually  beget  each  other,  with 
this  difference,  that  we  seldom  meet  with  a  great 
degree  of  health  which  is  not  attended  with  a 
certain  cheerfulness,  but  very  often  see  cheerful 
ness  where  there  is  no  great  degree  of  health. 

Cheerfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard  to 
the  mind  as  to  the  body.  It  banishes  all  anxious 
care  and  discontent,  soothes  and  composes  the 
passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual  ca7ui. 
But  having  already  touched  on  this  lj,st  con 
sideration,  I  shall  here  take  notice,  that  the 
world  in  which  we  are  placed  is  filled  with  in 
numerable  objects  that  are  proper  to  raise  and 
keep  alive  this  happy  temper  of  mind. 

If  we  consider  the  world  in  its  subserviency 
to  man,  one  would  think  it  was  made  for  our 
use ;  but  if  we  consider  it  in  its  natural  beauty 
and  harmony,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  it 
was  made  for  our  pleasure.  The  sun,  which  is 
as  the  great  soul  of  the  universe,  and  produces 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  a  particular  in 
fluence  in  cheering  the  mind  of  man,  and  making 
the  heart  glad. 

Those  several  living  creatures  which  are  made 
for  our  service  or  sustenance,  at  the  same  time 
either  fill  the  woods  with  their  music,  furnish  us 
with  game,  or  raise  pleasing  ideas  in  us  by  the 
delightfumess  of  their  appearance.  Fountains, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  are  as  refreshing  to  the  imagina 
tion  as  to  the  soil  through  which  they  pass. 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction  who  have 
made  it  an  argument  for  Providence,  that  the 
whole  earth  is  covered  with  green  rather  than 
with  any  other  colour,  as  being  such  a  right 
mixture  of  light  and  shade,  that  it  comforts  and 
strengthens  the  eye,  instead  of  weakening  or 
grieving  it.  For  this  reason  several  painters 
have  a  green  cloth  hanging  near  them,  to  ease 
the  eye  upon,  after  too  great  an  application  to 
their  colouring.  A  famous  philosopher  *  accounts 
for  it  in  the  following  manner :  All  colours  that 
are  more  luminous  overpower  and  dissipate  the 
animal  spirits  which  are  employed  in  sight ;  on 
the  contrary,  those  that  are  more  obscure  do 
not  give  the  animal  spirits  a  sufficient  exercise : 
whereas  the  rays  that  produce  in  us  the  idea  of 
green,  fall  upon  the  eye  in  such  a  due  proportion 
that  they  give  the  animal  spirits  their  proper 
play,  and,  by  keeping  up  the  struggle  in  a  just 
balance,  excite  a  very  pleasing  and  agreeable 
sensation.  Let  the  cause  be  what  it  will,  the 
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effect  is  certain;  for  which  reason  the  poets 
ascribe  to  this  particular  colour  the  epithet  of 
cheerful. 

To  consider,  further,  this  double  end  in  the 
works  of  nature,  and  how  they  are  at  the  same 
time  both  useful  and  entertaining,  we  find  that 
the  most  important  parts  in  the  vegetable  world 
are  those  which  are  the  most  beautiful.  These 
are  the  seeds  by  which  the  several  races  of  plants 
are  propagated  and  continued,  and  which  are 
always  lodged  in  flowers  or  blossoms.  Nature 
seems  to  hide  her  principal  design,  and  to  be 
industrious  in  making  the  earth  gay  and  delight 
ful,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her  great  work,  and 
intent  upon  her  own  preservation.  The  husband 
man,  after  the  same  manner,  is  employed  in 
laying  out  the  whole  country  into  a  kind  of 
garden  or  landscape,  and  making  everything 
smile  about  him,  whilst  in  reality  he  thinks  of 
nothing  but  of  the  harvest,  and  the  increase 
which  is  to  arise  from  it. 

We  may  further  observe  how  Providence  has 
taken  care  to  keep  up  this  cheerfulness  in  the 
mind  of  man,  by  having  formed  it  after  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  capable  of  conceiving 
delight  from  several  objects  which  seem  to  have 
very  little  use  in  them ;  as  from  the  wildness  of 
rocks  and  deserts,  and  the  like  grotesque  parts 
of  nature.  Those  who  are  versed  in  philosophy 
may  still  carry  this  consideration  higher,  by 
observing,  that  if  matter  had  appeared  to  us 
endowed  only  with  those  real  qualities  which  it 
actually  possesses,  it  would  have  made  but  a 
very  joyless  and  uncomfortable  figure.  And 
why  has  Providence  given  it  a  power  of  produc 
ing  in  us  such  imaginary  qualities,  as  tastes  and 
colours,  sounds  and  smells,  heat  and  cold,  but 
that  man,  while  he  is  conversant  in  the  lower 
stations  of  nature,  might  have  his  mind  cheered 
and  delighted  with  agreeable  sensations?  In 
short,  the  whole  universe  is  a  kind  of  theatre, 
filled  with  objects  that  either  raise  in  us  pleasure, 
amusement,  or  admiration. 

The  reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest  to  him 
the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  the  change  of 
seasons,  with  all  that  variety  of  scenes  which 
diversify  the  face  of  nature,  and  fill  the  mind 
with  a  perpetual  succession  of  beautiful  and 
pleasing  images. 

I  shall  not  here  mention  the  several  entertain 
ments  of  art,  with  the  pleasures  of  friendship, 
books,  conversation,  and  other  accidental  diver 
sions  of  life,  because  I  would  only  take  notice 
of  such  incitements  to  a  cheerful  temper  as  offer 
themselves  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  condi 
tions,  and  which  may  sufficiently  show  us  that 
Providence  did  not  design  this  world  should  be 
filled  with  murmurs  and  repinings,  or  that  the 
heart  of  man  should  be  involved  in  gloom  and 
melancholy. 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  cheerfulness  of 
temper,  as  it  is  a  virtue  in  which  our  country 
men  are  observed  to  be  more  deficient  than  any 


other  nation.  Melancholy  is  a  kind  of  demon 
that  haunts  our  island,  and  often  conveys  her 
self  to  us  in  an  easterly  wind.  A  celebrated 
French  novelist,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
begin  their  romances  with  the  flowery  season 
of  the  year,  enters  on  his  story  thus:  "In  the 
gloomy  month  of  November,  when  the  people 
of  England  hang  and  drown  themselves,  a  dis 
consolate  lover  walked  out  into  the  fields,"  etc. 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper 
of  his  climate  or  constitution,  and  frequently  to 
indulge  in  himself  those  considerations  which 
may  give  him  a  serenity  of  mind,  and  enable 
him  to  bear  up  cheerfully  against  those  little 
evils  and  misfortunes  which  are  common  to 
human  nature,  and  which  by  a  right  improve 
ment  of  them,  will  produce  a  satiety  of  joy,  and 
an  uninterrupted  happiness. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  would  engage  my 
reader  to  consider  the  world  in  its  most  agree 
able  lights,  I  must  own  there  are  many  evils 
which  naturally  spring  up  amidst  the  entertain 
ments  that  are  provided  for  us;  but  these,  if 
rightly  considered,  should  be  far  from  overcast 
ing  the  mind  with  sorrow,  or  destroying  that 
cheerfulness  of  temper  which  I  have  been  re 
commending.  This  interspersion  of  evil  with 
good,  and  pain  with  pleasure,  in  the  works  of 
nature,  is  very  truly  ascribed  by  Mr  Locke,  in 
his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  to  a  moral 
reason,  in  the  following  words : 

"Beyond  all  this  we  may  find  another  reason 
why  God  hath  scattered  up  and  down  several 
degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  all  the  things 
that  environ  and  affect  us,  and  blended  them 
together,  in  almost  all  that  our  thoughts  and 
senses  have  to  do  with ;  that  we,  finding  imper 
fection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  complete 
happiness,  in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the 
creatures  can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it 
in  the  enjoyment  of  Him  '  with  whom  there  is 
fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are 
pleasures  for  evermore.' " 


SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLET. 
SIR  ROGER'S  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE  AND  FRIENDS. 

Having  often  received  an  invitation  from  my 
friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  pass  away  a 
month  with  him  in  the  country,  I  last  week 
accompanied  him  thither,  and  am  settled  with 
him  for  some  time  at  his  country-house,  where  I 
intend  to  form  several  of  my  ensuing  specula 
tions.  Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  my  humour,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed 
when  I  please,  dine  at  his  own  table  or  in  my 
chamber  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say  nothing 
without  bidding  me  be  merry.  When  the  gentle 
men  of  the  country  come  to  see  him,  he  only 
shows  me  at  a  distance.  As  I  have  been  walking 
in  his  fields,  I  have  observed  them  stealing  a  sight 
of  me  over  an  hedge,  and  have  heard  the  knight 
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desiring  them  not  to  let  rae  see  them,  for  that  I 
hated  to  be  stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Eoger's  family, 
"because  it  consists  of  sober  and  staid  persons ; 
for  as  the  knight  is  the  best  master  in  the  world, 
he  seldom  changes  his  servants ;  and  as  he  is 
beloved  by  all  about  him,  his  servants  never  care 
for  leaving  him  :  by  this  means  his  domestics  are 
all  in  years,  and  grown  old  with  their  master. 
You  would  take  his  valet-de-chambre  for  his 
brother,  his  butler  is  grey-headed,  his  groom  is 
one  of  the  gravest  men  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
his  coachman  has  the  looks  of  a  privy  councillor. 
You  see  the  goodness  of  the  master  even  in  the 
old  house-dog,  and  in  a  grey  pad  that  is  kept  in 
the  stable  with  great  care  and  tenderness  out  of 
regard  to  his  past  services,  though  he  has  been 
useless  for  several  years. 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  the  joy  that  appeared  in  the  counten 
ances  of  those  ancient  domestics,  upon  my  friend's 
arrival  at  his  country  seat.  Some  of  them  could 
not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of  their  old 
master;  every  one  of  them  pressed  forward  to  do 
something  for  him,  and  seemed  discouraged  if 
they  were  not  employed.  At  the  same  time,  the 
good  old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father 
and  master  of  the  family,  tempered  the  inquiries 
after  his  own  affairs  with  several  kind  questions 
relating  to  themselves.  This  humanity  and 
good  nature  engages  everybody  to  him,  so  that 
when  he  is  pleasant  upon  any  of  them,  all  his 
family  are  in  good  humour,  and  none  so  much  as 
the  person  whom  he  diverts  himself  with ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  infirmity 
of  old  age,  it  is  easy  for  a  standsr-by  to  observe 
a  secret  concern  in  the  looks  of  all  his  servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  par 
ticular  care  of  his  butler,  who  is  a  very  prudent 
man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  fellow-ser 
vants,  wonderfully  desirous  of  pleasing  me,  be 
cause  they  have  often  heard  their  master  talk  of 
me  as  of  his  particular  friend. 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Koger  is  divert 
ing  himself  in  the  woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very 
venerable  man,  who  is  ever  with  Sir  Koger,  and 
has  lived  at  his  house  in  the  nature  of  a  chaplain 
above  thirty  years.  This  gentleman  is  a  person  of 
good  sense  and  some  learning,  of  a  very  regular 
life  and  obliging  conversation.  He  heartily  loves 
Sir  Roger,  and  knows  that  he  is  very  much  in  the 
old  knight's  esteem,  so  that  he  lives  in  the  family 
rather  as  a  relation  than  as  a  dependant. 

I  have  observed  in  several  of  my  papers,  that 
my  friend  Sir  Roger,  amidst  all  his  good  quali 
ties,  is  something  of  an  humorist ;  and  that  his 
virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  as  it  were 
tinged  by  a  certain  extravagance,  which  makes 
them  particularly  his,  and  distinguishes  them 
from  those  of  other  men.  This  cast  of  mind,  as 
it  is  generally  very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  ren 
ders  his  conversation  highly  agreeable",  and  more 
delightful  than  the  same  degree  of  sense  and 


virtue  would  appear  in  their  common  and  ordin 
ary  colours.  As  I  was  walking  with  him  last 
night,  he  asked  me  how  I  liked  the  good  man 
whom  I  have  just  now  mentioned ;  and  without 
staying  for  my  answer,  told  me  that  he  was 
afraid  of  being  insulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at 
his  own  table ;  for  which  reason  he  desired  a  par 
ticular  friend  of  his  at  the  university  to  find  him 
out  a  clergyman  rather  of  plain  sense  than  much 
learning,  of  a  good  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a  soci 
able  temper,  and,  if  possible,  a  man  that  under 
stood  a  little  of  backgammon.  "My  friend," 
says  Sir  Roger,  "found  me  out  this  gentleman, 
who,  besides  the  endowments  required  of  him,  is, 
they  tell  me,  a  good  scholar,  though  he  does  not 
show  it.  I  have  given  him  the  parsonage  of  the 
parish;  and  because  I  know  his  value,  have 
settled  upon  him  a  good  annuity  for  life.  If  he 
outlives  me,  he  shall  find  that  he  was  higher  in 
my  esteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.  He  has 
now  been  with  me  thirty  years ;  and  though  he 
does  not  know  I  have  taken  notice  of  it,  has 
never  in  all  that  time  asked  anything  of  me  for 
himself,  though  he  is  every  day  soliciting  me  for 
something  in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  my  tenants, 
his  parishioners.  There  has  not  been  a  lawsuit  in 
the  parish  since  he  has  lived  among  them ;  if  any 
dispute  arises,  they  apply  themselves  to  him  for 
the  decision;  if  they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his 
judgment,  which  I  think  never  happened  above 
once  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  me.  At 
his  first  settling  with  me,  I  made  him  a  present 
of  all  the  good  sermons  which  have  been  printed 
in  English,  and  only  begged  of  him,  that  every 
Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  them  in  the 
pulpit.  Accordingly,  he  has  digested  them  into 
such  a  series,  that  they  follow  one  another  natur 
ally,  and  make  a  continued  system  of  practical 
divinity." 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  with  his  story,  the 
gentleman  we  were  talking  of  came  up  to  us ; 
and  upon  the  knight's  asking  him  who  preached 
to-morrow  (for  it  was  Saturday  night),  told  us, 
the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  in  the  morning,  and  Dr 
South  in  the  afternoon.  He  then  showed  us  his 
list  of  preachers  for  the  whole  year,  where  I  saw 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son,  Bishop  Saunderson,  Dr  Barrow,  Dr  Calamy, 
with  several  living  authors,  who  have  published 
discourses  of  practical  divinity.  I  no  sooner  saw 
this  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  very 
much  approved  of  my  friend's  insisting  upon  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  aspect  and  a  clear  voice ; 
for  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  gracefulness  of  his 
figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  discourses 
he  pronoTinced,  that  I  think  I  never  passed  any 
time  more  to  my  satisfaction.  A  sermon  re 
peated  after  this  manner,  is  like  the  composition 
of  a  poet  in  the  mouth  of  a  graceful  actor. 

I  could  heariily  wish  that  more  of  our  country 
clergy  would  follow  this  example,  and  instead  oi 
wasting  their  spirits  in^aborious  compositions  oi 
their  own,  would  endeavour  after  a  handsome 
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elocution,  and  all  those  other  talents  that  are 
proper  to  enforce  what  has  been  penned  by  greater 
masters.  This  would  not  only  be  more  easy  to 
themselves,  but  more  edifying  to  the  people. 

WILL  WIMBLE. 

As  I  was  yesterday  morning  walking  with  Sir 
Roger  before  his  house,  a  country  fellow  brought 
him  a  huge  fish,  which,  he  told  him,  Mr  William 
Wimble  had  caught  that  very  morning ;  and  that 
he  presented  it,  with  his  service  to  him,  and  in 
tended  to  come  and  dine  with  him.  At  the 
same  time  he  delivered  a  letter,  which  my  friend 
read  to  me  as  soon  as  the  messenger  left  him. 

"SiR  ROGER, — I  desire  you  to  accept  of  a 
jack,  which  is  the  best  I  have  caught  this  season. 
I  intend  to  come  and  stay  with  you  a  week,  and 
see  how  the  perch  bite  in  the  Black  River.  I 
observed  with  some  concern,  the  last  time  I  saw 
you  upon  the  bowling-green,  that  your  whip 
wanted  a  lash  to  it ;  I  will  bring  half-a-dozen 
with  me  that  I  twisted  last  week,  which  I  hope 
will  serve  you  all  the  time  you  are  in  the  country. 
I  have  not  been  out  of  the  saddle  for  six  days 
last  past,  having  been  at  Eton  with  Sir  John's 
eldest  son.  He  takes  to  his  learning  hugely. — I 
am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"WILL  WIMBLE." 

This  extraordinary  letter,  and  message  that  ac 
companied  it,  made  me  very  curious  to  know 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  gentleman  who 
sent  them,  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows : 
Will  Wimble  is  younger  brother  to  a  baronet, 
and  descended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Wimbles.  He  is  now  between  forty  and  fifty, 
but  being'  bred  to  no  business,  and  born  to  no 
c-state,  he  generally  lives  with  his  elder  brother 
as  superintendent  of  his  game.  He  hunts  a  pack 
of  dogs  better  than  any  man  in  the  country,  and 
is  very  famous  for  finding  out  a  hare.  He  is 
extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  little  handicrafts 
of  an  idle  man.  He  makes  a  May -fly  to  a  mir 
acle,  and  furnishes  the  whole  country  with  angle- 
rods.  As  he  is  a  good-natured,  officious  fellow, 
and  very  much  esteemed  on  account  of  his  family, 
he  is  a  welcome  guest  at  every  house,  and  keeps 
up  a  good  correspondence  among  all  the  gentle 
men  about  him.  He  carries  a  tulip-root  in  his 
pocket  from  one  to  another,  or  exchanges  a  puppy 
between  a  couple  of  friends  that  live  perhaps  in 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  county.  Will  is  a  par 
ticular  favourite  of  all  the  young  heirs,  whom  he 
frequently  obliges  with  a  net  that  he  has  weaved, 
or  a  setting-dog  that  he  has  made  himself.  He 
now  and  then  presents  a  pair  of  garters  of  his 
own  knitting  to  their  mothers  or  sisters,  and 
raises  a  great  deal  of  mirth  among  them,  by  in 
quiring  as  often  as  he  meets  them  how  they 
wear.  These  gentleman-like  manufactures  and 
obliging  little  humours  make  Will  the  darling  of 
the  country. 
Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  the  character  of 


dim,  when  we  saw  him  make  up  to  us  with  two 
or  three  hazel-twigs  in  his  hand  that  he  had  cut 
in  Sir  Roger's  woods,  as  he  came  through  them 
in  his  way  to  the  house.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  to  observe  on  one  side  the  hearty  and 
sincere  welcome  with  which  Sir  Roger  received 
him,  and  on  the  other,  the  secret  joy  which  his 
guest  discovered  at  sight  of  the  good  old  knight. 
After  the  first  salutes  were  over,  Will  desired 
Sir  Roger  to  lend  him  one  of  his  servants  to 
carry  a  set  of  shuttlecocks  he  had  with  him  in  a 
little  box,  to  a  lady  that  lived  about  a  mile  off, 
to  whom  it  seems  he  had  promised  such  a  present 
for  above  this  half-year.  Sir  Roger's  back  was 
no  sooner  turned  but  honest  Will  began  to  tell 
me  of  a  large  cock-pheasant  that  he  had  sprung 
in  one  of  the  neighbouring  woods,  with  two  or 
three  other  adventures  of  the  same  nature.  Odd 
and  uncommon  characters  are  the  game  that  I 
look  for,  and  most  delight  in ;  for  which  reason 
I  was  as  much  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  the 
person  that  talked  to  me,  as  he  could  be  for 
his  life  with  the  springing  of  a  pheasant,  and 
therefore  listened  to  him  with  more  than  ordinary 
attention. 

In  the  midst  of  this  discourse  the  bell  rang  to 
dinner,  where  the  gentleman  I  have  been  speak 
ing  of  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  huge  jack 
he  had  caught  served  up  for  the  first  dish  in 
a  most  sumptuous  manner.  Upon  our  sitting 
down  to  it,  he  gave  us  a  long  account  how  he 
had  hooked  it,  played  with  it,  foiled  it,  and  at 
length  drew  it  out  upon  the  bank,  with  several 
other  particularities  that  lasted  all  the  first 
course.  A  dish  of  wild-fowl  that  came  after 
wards,  furnished  conversation  for  the  rest  of  the 
dinner,  which  concluded  with  a  late  invention  of 
Will's  for  improving  the  quail-pipe.* 

Upon  withdrawing  into  my  room  after  dinner, 
I  was  secretly  touched  with  compassion  towards 
the  honest  gentleman  that  had  dined  with  us ; 
and  could  not  but  consider,  with  a  great  deal  of 
concern,  how  so  good  a  heart  and  such  busy 
hands  were  wholly  employed  in  trifles,  that  so 
much  humanity  should  be  so  little  beneficial  to 
others,  and  so  much  industry  so  little  advantage 
ous  to  himself.  The  same  temper  of  mind  and 
application  to  affairs  might  have  recommended 
him  to  the  public  esteem,  and  have  raised  his 
fortune  in  another  station  of  life.  What  good  to 
his  country  or  himself  might  not  a  trader  or 
merchant  have  done  with  such  useful  though 
ordinary  qualifications  ! 

Will  Wimble's  is  the  case  of  many  a  younger 
brother  of  a  great  family,  who  had  rather  see 
their  children  starve  like  gentlemen,  than  thrive 
in  a  trade  or  profession  that  is  beneath  their 
quality.  This  humour  fills  several  parts  of 
Europe  with  pride  aud  beggary.  It  is  the  hap 
piness  of  a  trading  nation  like  ours  that  the 
younger  sons,  though  incapable  of  any  liberal 
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art  or  profession,  may  be  placed  in  such  a  way 
of  life  as  may  perhaps  enable  them  to  vie  with 
the  best  of  their  family.  Accordingly,  we  find 
several  citizens  that  were  launched  into  the 
world  with  narrow  fortunes,  rising  by  an  honest 
industry  to  greater  estates  than  those  of  their 
elder  brothers.  It  is  not  improbable  but  Will 
was  formerly  tried  at  divinity,  law,  or  physic ; 
and  that,  finding  his  genius  did  not  lie  that  way, 
his  parents  gave  him  up  at  length  to  his  own 
inventions.  But  certainly,  however  improper 
he  might  have  been  for  studies  of  a  higher 
nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for  the 
occupation  of  trade  and  commerce. 

THE  COVERLET  GHOST. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Sir  Roger's  house, 
among  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  there  is  a  long 
walk  of  aged  elms,  which  are  shot  up  o  very  high, 
that  when  one  passes  under  them,  the  rooks  and 
crows  that  rest  upon  the  top  of  them  seem  to 
be  cawing  in  another  region.  I  am  very  much 
delighted  with  this  sort  of  noise,  which  I  con 
sider  as  a  kind  of  natural  prayer  to  that  Being 
who  supplies  the  wants  of  the  whole  creation, 
and  who,  'in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  Psalms, 
feedeth  the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  Him.  I 
like  this  retirement  the  better,  because  of  an  ill 
report  it  lies  under  of  being  haunted ;  for  which 
reason  (as  I  have  been  told  in  the  family)  no 
living  creature  ever  walks  in  it  besides  the  chap 
lain.  My  good  friend  the  butler  desired  me  with 
a  very  grave  face  not  to  venture  myself  in  it 
after  sunset,  for  that  one  of  the  footmen  had 
been  almost  frighted  out  of  his  wits  by  a  spirit 
that  appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  black 
horse  without  a  head,  to  which  he  added,  that 
about  a  month  ago  one  of  the  maids  coming  home 
late  that  way  with  a  pail  of  milk  upon  her  head, 
heard  such  a  rustling  among  the  bushes  that  she 
let  it  .fall. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  in  this  place  last  night 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  and  could 
not  but  fancy  it  one  of  the  most  proper  scenes 
in  the  world  for  a  ghost  to  appear  in.  The  ruins 
ofthe  abbey  are  scattered  up  and  down  on  every 
side,  and  half  covered  with  ivy  and  elder  bushes, 
the  harbours  of  several  solitary  birds,  which  sel 
dom  make  their  appearance  till  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.  The  place  was  formerly  a  churchyard, 
and  has  still  several  marks  in  it  of  graves  and 
bury  ing-places.  There  is  such  an  echo  among 
the  old  ruins  and  vaults,  that  if  you  stamp  but 
a  little  louder  than  ordinary,  you  hear  the  sound 
repeated.  At  the  same  time,  the  walk  of  elms, 
with  the  croaking  of  the  ravens,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  are  heard  from  the  tops  of  them, 
looks  exceedingly  solemn  and  venerable.  These 
objects  naturally  raise  seriousness  and  attention; 
and  when  night  heightens  the  awfulness  of  the 
place,  and  pours  out  her  supernumerary  horrors 
upon  everything  in  it,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that 
weak  minds  fill  it  with  spectres  and  apparitions. 


Mr  Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  the  Association  of 
Ideas,*  has  very  curious  remarks  to  show  how 
by  the  prejudice  of  education  one  idea  often  in 
troduces  into  the  mind  a  whole  set  that  bear  no 
resemblance  to  one  another  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Among  several  examples  of  this  kind, 
he  produces  the  following  instance:  "The  ideas 
of  goblins  and  sprites  have  really  no  more  to  do 
with  darkness  than  light ;  yet  let  but  a  foolish 
maid  inculcate  these  often  on  the  mind  of  a  child, 
and  raise  them  there  together,  possibly  he  shall 
never  be  able  to  separate  them  again  so  long  as 
he  lives,  but  darkness  shall  ever  afterwards 
bring  with  it  those  frightful  ideas,  and  they  shall 
be  so  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the  one 
than  the  other." 

As  I  was  walking  in  this  solitude,  where  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  conspired  with  so  many 
other  occasions  of  terror,  I  observed  a  cow  graz 
ing  not  far  from  me,  which  an  imagination  that 
is  apt  to  startle  might  easily  have  construed  into 
a  black  horse  without  a  head ;  and  I  daresay 
the  poor  footman  lost  his  wits  upon  some  such 
trivial  occasion. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  often  told  me  with 
a  great  deal  of  mirth,  that  at  his  first  coming  to 
his  estate  he  found  three  parts  of  his  house 
altogether  useless ;  that  the  best  room  in  it  had 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  and  by  that 
means  was  locked  up ;  that  noises  had  been 
heard  in  his  long  gallery,  so  that  he  could  not 
get  a  servant  to  enter  it  after  eight  o'clock  at 
night ;  that  the  door  of  one  of  his  chambers  was 
nailed  up,  because  there  went  a  story  in  the 
family  that  a  butler  had  formerly  hanged  him 
self  in  it;  and  that  his  mother,  who  lived  to 
a  great  age,  had  shut  up  half  the  rooms  in  the 
house,  in  which  either  her  husband,  a  son,  or 
daughter,  had  died.  The  knight  seeing  his  habi 
tation  reduced  to  so  small  a  compass,  and  him 
self  in  a  manner  shut  out  of  his  own  house,  upon 
the  death  of  his  mother  ordered  all  the  apartments 
to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcised  by  his  chaplain, 
who  lay  in  every  room  one  after  another,  and  by 
that  means  dissipated  the  fears  which  had  so 
long  reigned  in  the  family. 

A  SUNDAY  AT  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLET'S. 

I  am  always  very  well  pleased  with  a  country 
Sunday,  and  think,  if  keeping  holy  the  seventh 
day  were  only  a  human  institution,  it  would  be 
the  best  method  that  could  have  been  thought  of 
for  the  polishing  and  civilising  of  mankind.  It 
is  certain  the  country  people  would  soon  degen 
erate  into  a  kind  of  savages  and  barbarians,  were 
there  not  such  frequent  returns  of  a  stated  time, 
in  which  the  whole  village  meet  together  with 
their  best  faces,  and  in  their  cleanliest  habits,  to 
converse  with  one  another  upon  indifferent  sub 
jects,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and 

*  "  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,"  book  ii.,  chap, 
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join  together  in  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Sunday  clears  away  the  rust  of  the  whole  week, 
not  only  as  it  refreshes  in  their  minds  the  notions 
of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon 
appearing  in  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and 
exerting  all  such  qualities  as  are  apt  to  give  them 
a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  village.  A  country 
fellow  distinguishes  himself  as  much  in  the 
churchyard  as  a  citizen  does  upon  the  'Change, 
the  whole  parish  politics  being  generally  dis 
cussed  in  that  place  either  after  sermon  or  before 
the  bell  rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  being  a  good  churchman, 
has  beautified  the  inside  of  his  church  with 
several  texts  of  his  own  choosing.  He  has  like 
wise  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth,  and  railed 
in  the  communion  table  at  his  own  expense.  He 
has  often  told  me,  that  at  his  coming  to  his 
estate  he  found  his  parishioners  very  irregular ; 
and  that  in  order  to  make  them  kneel  and  join 
in  the  responses,  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a 
hassock  and  a  Common  Prayer-Book,  and  at  the 
same  time  employed  an  itinerant  singing-master, 
who  goes  about  the  country  for  that  purpose,  to 
instruct  them  rightly  in  the  tunes  of  the  Psalms ; 
upon  which  they  now  very  much  value  them 
selves,  and,  indeed,  outdo  most  of  the  country 
churches  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congrega 
tion,  he  keeps  them  in  very  good  order,  and  will 
suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it  besides  himself ;  for 
if  by  chance  he  has  been  surprised  into  a  short 
nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he 
stands  up  and  looks  about  him,  and  if  he  sees 
anybody  else  nodding,  either  wakes  them  him 
self,  or  sends  his  servant  to  them.  Several  other 
of  the  old  knight's  particularities  break  out  upon 
these  occasions.  Sometimes  he  will  be  lengthen 
ing  out  a  verse  in  the  singing  Psalms,  half  a 
minute  after  the  rest  of  the  congregation  have 
done  with  it ;  sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased 
with  the  matter  of  his  devotion,  he  pronounces 
Amen  three  or  four  times  to  the  same  prayer, 
and  sometimes  stands  up  when  everybody  else 
is  upon  their  knees,  to  count  the  congregation, 
or  see  if  any  of  his  tenants  are  missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
my  old  friend,  in  the  midst  of  his  service,  calling 
out  to  one  John  Matthews  to  mind  what  he  was 
about,  and  not  disturb  the  congregation.  This 
John  Matthews,  it  seems,  is  remarkable  for  being 
an  idle  fellow,  and  at  that  time  was  kicking  his 
heels  for  his  diversion.  The  authority  of  the 
kuight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner  which 
accompanies  him  in  all  circumstances  of  life,  has 
a  very  good  effect  upon  the  parish,  who  are  not 
polite  enough  to  see  anything  ridiculous  in  his 
behaviour ;  besides  that  the  general  good  sense 
and  worthiness  of  his  character  make  his  friends 
observe  these  little  singularities  as  foils  that 
rather  set  off  than  blemish  his  good  qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody 
presumes  to  stir  till  Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the 


church.  The  knight  walks  down  from  his  seat 
in  the  chancel  between  a  double  row  of  his 
tenants,  that  stand  bowing  to  him  on  each  side ; 
and  every  now  and  then  inquires  how  such  an 
one's  wife,  or  mother,  or  son,  or  father,  does, 
whom  he  does  not  see  at  church ;  which  is  under 
stood  as  a  secret  reprimand  to  the  person  that 
is  absent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon  a 
catechising  day,  when  Sir  Roger  has  been  pleased 
with  a  boy  that  answers  well,  he  has  ordered  a 
Bible  to  be  given  him  next  day  for  his  encourage 
ment;  and  sometimes  accompanies  it  with  a 
flitch  of  bacon  to  his  mother.  Sir  Roger  has 
likewise  added  five  pounds  a-year  to  the  clerk's 
place ;  and  that  he  may  encourage  the  young 
fellows  to  make  themselves  perfect  in  the  church- 
service,  has  promised,  upon  the  death  of  the 
present  incumbent,  who  is  very  old,  to  bestow  it 
according  to  merit. 

The  fair  understanding  between  Sir  Roger  and 
his  chaplain,  and  their  mutual  concurrence  in 
doing  good,  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the 
very  next  village  is  famous  for  the  differences 
and  contentions  that  rise  between  the  parson  and 
the  squire,  who  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  war. 
The  parson  is  always  preaching  at  the  squire ; 
and  the  squire,  to  be  revenged  on  the  parson, 
never  comes  to  church.  The  squire  has  made  all 
his  tenants  atheists  and  tithe-stealers ;  while  the 
parson  instructs  them  every  Sunday  in  the  dig 
nity  of  his  order,  and  insinuates  to  them,  in 
almost  every  sermon,  that  he  is  a  better  man 
than  his  patron.  In  short,  matters  are  come  to 
siich  an  extremity,  that  the  squire  has  not  said 
his  prayers  either  in  public  or  private  this  half- 
year  ;  and  that  the  parson  threatens  him,  if  he 
does  not  mend  his  manners,  to  pray  for  him  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  congregation. 

Feuds  of  this  nature,  though  too  frequent  in 
the  country,  are  very  fatal  to  the  ordinary 
people ;  who  are  so  used  to  be  dazzled  with 
riches,  that  they  pay  as  much  deference  to  the 
understanding  of  a  man  of  an  estate  as  of  a  man 
of  learning ;  and  are  very  hardly  brought  to 
regard  any  truth,  how  important  soever  it  may 
be,  that  is  preached  to  them,  when  they  know 
there  are  several  men  of  five  hundred  a  year  who 
do  not  believe  it. 

ON  EXERCISE — SIR  ROGER'S  HUNTING  TROPHIES. 

Had  not  exercise  been  absolutely  necessary  for 
our  well-being,  nature  would  not  have  made  the 
body  so  proper  for  it,  by  giving  such  an  activity 
to  the  limbs,  and  such  a  pliancy  to  every  part, 
as  necessarily  produce  those  compressions,  ex 
tensions,  contortions,  dilatations,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  motions  that  are  necessary  for  the  pre 
servation  of  such  a  system  of  tubes  and  glands 
as  has  been  before  mentioned.  And  that  we 
might  not  want  inducements  to  engage  us  in  such 
an  exercise  of  the  body  as  is  proper  for  its  wel 
fare,  it  is  so  ordered  that  nothing  valuable  can 
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be  procured  without  it.  Not  to  mention  riche 
and  honour,  even  food  and  raiment  are  not  to  b< 
come  at  without  the  toil  of  the  hands  and  swea 
of  the  brows.  Providence  furnishes  materials 
but  expects  that  we  should  work  them  up  our 
selves.  The  earth  must  be  laboured  before  i 
gives  its  increase ;  and  when  it  is  forced  into  its 
several  products,  how  many  hands  must  they 
pass  through  before  they  are  fit  for  use  !  Manu 
factures,  trade,  and  agriculture  naturally  emploj 
more  than  nineteen  parts  of  the  species  in  twenty 
and  as  for  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  labour, 
by  the  condition  in  which  they  are  born,  they 
are  more  miserable  than  the  rest  of  mankind 
unless  they  indulge  themselves  in  that  voluntary 
labour  which  goes  by  the  name  of  exercise. 

My  friend  Sir  Koger  has  been  an  indefatigabl 
man  in  business  of  this  kind,  and  has  hung 
several  parts  of  his  house  with  the  trophies  of 
his  former  labours.  The  walls  of  his  great  hall 
are  covered  with  the  horns  of  several  kinds  of 
deer  that  he  has  killed  in  the  chase,  which  he 
thinks  the  most  valuable  furniture  of  his  house, 
as  they  afford  him  frequent  topics  of  discourse, 
and  show  that  he  has  not  been  idle.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large  otter's  skin  stuffed 
with  hay,  which  his  mother  ordered  to  be  hung 
up  in  that  manner,  and  the  knight  looks  upon  it 
with  great  satisfaction,  because  it  seems  he  was 
but  nine  years  old  when  his  dog  killed  him.  A 
little  room  adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a  kind  of 
arsenal  filled  with  guns  of  several  sizes  and  in 
ventions,  with  which  the  knight  has  made  great 
havoc  in  the  woods,  and  destroyed  many  thou 
sands  of  pheasants,  partridges,  and  woodcocks. 
His  stable-doors  are  patched  with  noses  that 
belonged  to  foxes  of  the  knight's  own  hunting 
down.  Sir  Eoger  showed  me  one  of  them  that 
for  distinction's  sake  has  a  brass  nail  struck 
through  it,  which  cost  him  about  fifteen  hours' 
riding,  carried  him  through  half-a-dozen  counties, 
killed  him  a  brace  of  geldings,  and  lost  above 
half  his  dogs.  This  the  knight  looks  upon  as 
one  of  the  greatest  exploits  of  his  life. 

ON  WITCHCRAFT — THE   COVERLET  WITCH. 

There  are  some  opinions  in  which  a  man 
should  stand  neuter,  without  engaging  his  assent 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  Such  a  hovering  faith 
as  this,  which  refuses  to  settle  upon  any  deter 
mination,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  mind  that 
is  careful  to  avoid  errors  and  prepossessions. 
When  the  arguments  press  equally  on  both  sides 
in  matters  that  are  indifferent  to  us,  the  safest 
method  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither. 

It  is  with  this  temper  of  mind  that  I  consider 
the  subject  of  Witchcraft.  When  I  hear  the 
relations  that  are  made  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  not  only  from  Norway  and  Lapland, 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  but  from  every 
upoiDarticular  nation  in  Europe,  I  cannot  forbear 
weak  linking  that  there  is  such  an  intercourse  and 


commerce  with  evil  spirits,  as  that  which  we 
express  by  the  name  of  witchcraft.  But  when 
I  consider  that  the  ignorant  and  credulous  parts 
of  the  world  abound  most  in  these  relations,  and 
that  the  persons  among  us  who  are  supposed  to 
engage  in  such  an  infernal  commerce,  are  people 
of  a  weak  understanding  and  crazed  imagination, 
and  at  the  same  time  reflect  upon  the  many 
impostures  and  delusions  of  this  nature  that 
have  been  detected  in  all  ages,  I  endeavour  to 
suspend  my  belief  till  I  hear  more  certain  accounts 
than  any  which  have  yet  come  to  my  knowledge. 
In  short,  when  I  consider  the  question,  whether 
there  are  such  persons  in  the  world  as  those  we 
call  witches,  my  mind  is  divided  between  two 
opposite  opinions;  or  rather  (to  speak  my 
thoughts  freely)  I  believe  in  general  that  there 
is,  and  has  been,  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft ;  but 
at  the  same  time  can  give  no  credit  to  any  par 
ticular  instance  of  it. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  speculation,  by  some 
occurrences  that  I  met  with  yesterday,  which  I 
shall  give  my  reader  an  account  of  at  large.  As 
I  was  walking  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger  by  the 
side  of  one  of  his  woods,  an  old  woman  applied 
herself  to  me  for  charity.  Her  dress  and  figure 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  following  description  in 
Otway : 

"  In  a  close  lane,  as  I  pursued  my  journey, 
I  spied  a  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double, 
Ticking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself. 
Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  galled  and  red  ; 
Cold    palsy  shcok  her   head;    her  hands  seemed 

withered ; 

And  on  her  crooked  shoulders  had  she  wrapped 
The  tattered  remnants  of  an  old  striped  hanging, 
Which  served  to  keep  her  carcass  from  the  cold ; 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patched 
With    different-coloured    rags,    black,    red,  white, 

yellow, 
And  seemed  to  speak  variety  of  wretchedness."  * 

As  I  was  musing  on  this  description,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  object  before  me,  the 
knight  told  me  that  this  very  old  woman  had 
the  reputation  of  a  witch  all  over  the  country ; 
that  her  lips  were  observed  to  be  always  in 
motion,  and  that  there  was  not  a  switch  about 
ler  house  which  her  neighbours  did  not  believe 
lad  carried  her  several  hundred  of  miles.  If  she 
chanced  to  stumble,  they  always  found  sticks  or 
straws,  that  lay  in  the  figure  of  a  cross  before 
ler.  If  she  made  any  mistake  at  church,  and 
cried  Amen  in  a  wrong  place,  they  never  failed 
;o  conclude  that  she  was  saying  her  prayers 
>ackwards.  There  was  not  a  maid  in  the  parish 
hat  would  take  a  pin  of  her,  though  she  should 
iffer  a  bag  of  money  with  it.  She  goes  by  the 
name  of  Moll  White,  and  has  made  the  country 
Ing  with  several  imaginary  exploits  which  are 
calmed  upon  her.  If  the  diary-maid  does  not 
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make  her  butter  to  come  so  soon  as  she  would 
have  it,  Moll  White  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
churn.  If  a  horse  sweats  in  the  stable,  Moll 
White  has  been  upon  his  back.  If  a  hare  makes 
an  unexpected  escape  from  the  hounds,  the 
huntsman  curses  Moll  White.  "Nay,"  says 
Sir  Koger,  "I  have  known  the  master  of  the 
pack,  upon  such  an  occasion,  send  one  of  his 
servants  to  see  if  Moll  White  had  been  out  that 
morning."  , 

This  account  raised  my  curiosity  so  far  that  I 
begged  my  friend  Sir  Eoger  to  go  with  me  into 
her  hovel,  which  stood  in  a  solitary  corner  under 
the  side  of  the  wood.  Upon  our  first  entering, 
Sir  Koger  winked  to  me,  and  pointed  to  some 
thing  that  stood  behind  the  door,  which,  npon 
looking  that  way,  I  found  to  be  an  old  broom- 
staff.  At  the  same  time  he  whispered  me  in  the 
ear  to  take  notice  of  a  tabby  cat  that  sat  in  the 
chimney  corner,  which,  as  the  old  knight  told 
me,  lay  under  as  bad  a  report  as  Moll  White 
herself :  for  besides  that  Moll  is  said  often  to 
accompany  her  in  the  same  shape,  the  cat  is 
reported  to  have  spoken  twice  or  thrice  in  her 
life,  and  to  have  played  several  pranks  above 
the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  cat. 

I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature 
in  so  much  wretchedness  and  disgrace,  but  at 
the  same  time  could  not  forbear  smiling  to  hear 
Sir  Roger,  who  is  a  little  puzzled  about  the  old 
woman,  advising  her,  as  a  justice  of  peace,  to 
avoid  all  communication  with  the  devil,  and 
never  to  hurt  any  of  her  neighbours'  cattle.  We 
concluded  our  visit  with  a  bounty,  which  was 
very  acceptable. 

In  our  return  home,  Sir  Roger  told  me  that 
old  Moll  had  been  often  brought  before  him  for 
making  children  spit  pins,  and  giving  maids  the 
nightmare ;  and  that  the  country  people  would 
be  tossing  her  into  a  pond  and  trying  experi 
ments  with  her  every  day,  if  it  was  not  for  him 
and  his  chaplain. 

I  have  since  found  upon  enquiry  that  Sir 
Roger  was  several  times  staggered  with  the 
reports  that  had  been  brought  him  concerning 
this  old  woman,  and  would  frequently  have 
bound  her  over  to  the  county  sessions,  had  not 
his  chaplain  with  much  ado  persuaded  him  to 
the  contrary. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  account, 
because  I  hear  there  is  scarce  a  village  in  England 
that  has  not  a  Moll  White  in  it.  When  an  old 
woman  begins  to  dote,  and  grow  chargeable  to  a 
parish,  she  is  generally  turned  into  a  witch,  and 
fills  the  whole  country  with  extravagant  fancies, 
imaginary  distempers,  and  terrifying  dreams. 
In  the  meantime,  the  poor  wretch  that  is  the 
innocent  occasion  of  so  many  evils  begins  to  be 
frighted  at  herself,  and  sometimes  confesses 
secret  commerces  and  familiarities  that  her 
imagination  forms  in  a  delirious  old  age.  This 
frequently  cuts  off  charity  from  the  greatest 
objects  of  compassion,  and  inspires  people  with 


a  malevolence  towards  those  poor  decrepid  parts 
of  our  species,  in  whom  human  nature  is  defaced 
by  infirmity  and  dotage. 

SIR  ROGER  AT  THE  ASSIZES. 

A  man's  first  care  should  be  to  avoid  the  re 
proaches  of  his  own  heart ;  his  next,  to  escape 
the  censures  of  the  world.  If  the  last  interferes 
with  the  former,  it  ought  to  be  entirely  ne 
glected  ;  but  otherwise  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
satisfaction  to  an  honest  mind,  than  to  see  those 
approbations  which  it  gives  itself  seconded  by 
the  applauses  of  the  public.  A  man  is  more 
sure  of  his  conduct,  when  the  verdict  which  he 
passes  upon  his  own  behaviour  is  thus  warranted 
and  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  all  that  know 
him. 

My  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger  is  one  of  those 
who  is  not  only  at  peace  within  himself,  but 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  about  him.  He 
receives  a  suitable  tribute  for  his  universal  bene 
volence  to  mankind,  in  the  returns  of  affection 
and  goodwill  which  are  paid  him  by  every  one 
that  lives  within  his  neighbourhood.  I  lately 
met  with  two  or  three  odd  instances  of  that 
general  respect  which  is  shown  to  the  good  old 
knight.  He  would  needs  carry  Will  Wimble 
and  myself  with  him  to  the  country  assizes.  As 
we  were  upon  the  road,  Will  Wimble  joined  a 
couple  of  plain  men  who  rode  before  us,  and 
conversed  with  them  for  some  time,  during 
which  my  friend  Sir  Roger  acquainted  me  with 
their  characters. 

"The  first  of  them,"  says  he,  "that  has  a 
spaniel  by  his  side,  is  a  yeoman  of  about  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  an  honest  man.  He  is 
just  within  the  game  act,  and  qualified  to  kill  a 
hare  or  a  pheasant.  He  knocks  down  a  dinner 
with  his  gun  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  by  that 
means  lives  much  cheaper  than  those  who  have 
not  so  good  an  estate  as  himself.  He  would  be 
a  good  neighbour,  if  he  did  not  destroy  so  many 
partridges.  In  short,  he  is  a  very  sensible  man ; 
shoots  flying ;  and  has  been  several  times  fore 
man  of  the  petty  jury. 

"  The  other  that  rides  along  with  him  is  Tom 
Touchy,  a  fellow  famous  for  taking  the  law  of 
everybody.  There  is  not  one  in  the  town  where 
he  lives  that  he  has  not  sued  at  a  quarter- 
sessions.  The  rogue  had  once  the  impudence 
to  go  to  law  with  the  widow.  His  head  is  full 
of  costs,  damages,  and  ejectments.  He  plagued 
a  couple  of  honest  gentlemen  so  long  for  a  tres 
pass  in  breaking  one  of  his  hedges,  till  he  was 
forced  to  sell  the  ground  it  enclosed  to  defray 
the  charges  of  the  prosecution;  his  father  left 
him  fourscore  poiinds  a  year,  but  he  has  cast 
and  been  cast  so  often,  that  he  is  not  now  worth 
thirty.  I  suppose  he  is  going  upon  the  old 
business  of  the  Willow  Tree." 

As  Sir  Roger  was  giving  me  this  account  of 
Tom  Touchy,  Will  Wimble  and  his  two  com- 
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panions  stopped  short  till  we  came  up  to  them. 
After  having  paid  their  respects  to  Sir  Roger, 
Will  told  him  that  Mr  Touchy  and  he  must 
appeal  to  him  upon  a  dispute  that  arose  between 
them.  Will,  it  seems,  had  been  giving  his 
fellow-travellers  an  account  of  his  angling  one 
day  in  such  a  hole ;  when  Tom  Touchy,  instead 
of  hearing  out  his  story,  told  him,  that  Mr 
Such-an-one,  if  he  pleased,  might  take  the  law 
of  him  for  fishing  in  that  part  of  the  river.  My 
friend  Sir  Eoger  heard  them  both,  upon  a  round 
trot;  and  after  having  paused  some  time,  told 
them,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  would  not  give 
his  judgment  rashly,  that  much  might  be  said 
on  both  sides.  They  were  neither  of  them  dis 
satisfied  with  the  knight's  determination,  because 
neither  of  them  found  himself  in  the  wrong  by 
it :  upon  which  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to 
the  assizes. 

The  court  was  sat  before  Sir  Roger  came ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  the  justices  had  taken  their 
places  upon  the  bench,  they  made  room  for  the 
old  knight  at  the  head  of  them;  who,  for  his 
reputation  in  the  country,  took  occasion  to  whis 
per  in  the  judge's  ear,  that  he  was  glad  his 
lordship  had  met  with  so  much  good  weather  in 
his  circuit.  I  was  listening  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  court  with  much  attention,  and  infinitely 
pleased  with  that  great  appearance  and  solemnity 
which  so  properly  accompanies  such  a  public 
administration  of  our  laws,  when,  after  about  an 
hour's  sitting,  I  observed,  to  my  great  surprise, 
in  the  midst  of  a  trial,  that  my  friend  Sir  Roger 
was  getting  up  to  speak.  I  was  in  some  pain 
for  him,  until  I  found  he  had  acquitted  himself 
of  two  or  three  sentences,  with  a  look  of  much 
business  and  great  intrepidity. 

Upon  his  first  rising,  the  court  was  hushed, 
and  a  general  whisper  ran  among  the  country 
people  that  Sir  Roger  was  up.  The  speech  he 
made  was  so  little  to  the  purpose,  that  I  shall 
not  trouble  my  readers  with  an  account  of  it ; 
and  I  believe  was  not  so  much  designed  by  the 
knight  himself  to  inform  the  court,  as  to  give 
him  a  figure  in  my  eye,  and  keep  up  his  credit 
in  the  country. 

I  was  highly  delighted  when  the  court  rose  to 
see  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  gathering  about 
my  old  friend,  and  striving  who  should  compli 
ment  him  most;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
ordinary  people  gazed  upon  him  at  a  distance, 
not  a  little  admiring  his  courage,  that  was  not 
afraid  to  speak  to  the  judge. 

In  our  return  home  we  met  with  a  very  odd 
accident  which  I  cannot  forbear  relating,  because 
it  shows  how  desirous  all  who  know  Sir  Roger 
are  of  giving  him  marks  of  their  esteem.  When 
we  were  arrived  upon  the  verge  of  his  estate,  we 
stopped  at  a  little  inn  to  rest  ourselves  and  our 
horses.  The  man  of  the  house  had  it  seems 
been  formerly  a  servant  in  the  knight's  family  ; 
and  to  do  honour  to  his  old  master,  had  some 
time  since,  unknown  to  Sir  Roger,  put  him  up 


in  a  sign-post  before  the  door;  so  that  the 
knight's  head  had  hung  out  upon  the  road  about 
a  week  before  he  himself  knew  anything  of  the 
matter.  As  soon  as  Sir  Roger  was  acquainted 
with  it,  finding  that  his  servant's  indiscretion 
proceeded  wholly  from  affection  and  goodwill, 
he  only  told  him  that  he  had  made  him  too  high 
a  compliment;  and  when  the  fellow  seemed  to 
think  that  could  hardly  be,  added,  with  a  more 
decisive  look,  that  it  was  too  great  an  honour 
for  any  man  under  a  duke  ;  but  told  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  might  be  altered  with  a  very 
few  touches,  and  that  he  himself  would  be  at  the 
charge  of  it.  Accordingly,  they  got  a  painter  by 
the  knight's  directions  to  add  a  pair  of  whiskers 
to  the  face,  and,  by  a  little  aggravation  of  the 
features,  to  change  it  into  the  Saracen's  head. 
I  should  not  have  known  this  story  had  not  the 
innkeeper,  upon  Sir  Roger's  alighting,  told  him, 
in  my  hearing,  that  his  honour's  head  was  brought 
back  last  night  with  the  alterations  that  he  had 
ordered  to  be  made  in  it.  Upon  this  my  friend, 
with  his  usual  cheerfulness,  related  the  particu 
lars  above  mentioned,  and  ordered  the  head  to 
be  brought  into  the  room.  I  could  not  forbear 
discovering  greater  expressions  of  mirth  than 
ordinary  upon  the  appearance  of  this  monstrous 
face,  under  which,  nothwithstanding  it  was  made 
to  frown  and  stare  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner,  I  could  still  discover  a  distant  resem 
blance  of  my  old  friend.  Sir  Roger,  upon  seeing 
me  laugh,  desired  me  to  tell  him  truly  if  I 
thought  it  possible  for  people  to  know  him  in 
that  disguise.  I  at  first  kept  my  usual  silence ; 
but  upon  the  knight's  conjuring  me  to  tell  him 
whether  it  was  not  still  more  like  himself  than 
a  Saracen,  I  composed  my  countenance  in  the 
best  manner  I  could,  and  replied  that  "much 
might  be  said  on  both  sides." 

These  several  adventures,  with  the  knight's 
behaviour  in  them,  gave  me  as  pleasant  a  day  as 
ever  I  met  with  in  any  of  my  travels. 

THE  MALICE  OF  PARTIES. 

My  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  when  we  are 
talking  of  the  malice  of  parties,  very  frequently 
tells  us  an  accident  that  happened  to  him  when 
he  was  a  schoolboy,  which  was  at  the  time  when 
the  feuds  ran  high  between  the  Roundheads  and 
Cavaliers.  This  worthy  knight,  being  then  but 
a  stripling,  had  occasion  to  inquire  which  was  the 
way  to  St  Anne's  Lane,  upon  which  the  person 
whom  he  spoke  to,  instead  of  answering  his  ques 
tion,  called  him  a  young  popish  cur,  and  asked 
him  who  had  made  Anne  a  saint.  The  boy,  be 
ing  in  some  confusion,  inquired  of  the  next  he 
met  which  was  the  way  to  Anne's  Lane,  but  was 
called  a  prick-eared  cur  for  his  pains,  and  instead 
of  being  shown  the  way,  was  told  that  she  had 
been  a  saint  before  he  was  born,  and  would  be 
one  after  he  was  hanged.  "  Upon  this,"  says 
Sir  Roger,  "I  did  not  think  fit  to  repeat  the 
former  question,  but  going  into  every  lane  of 
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the  neighbourhood,  asked  what  they  called  the 
name  of  that  lane."  By  which  ingenious  artifice 
he  found  out  the  place  he  inquired  after,  without 
giving  offence  to  any  party.  Sir  Koger  generally 
closes  this  narrative  with  reflections  on  the  mis 
chief  that  parties  do  in  the  country,  how  they 
spoil  good  neighbourhood,  and  make  honest 
gentlemen  hate  one  another ;  besides  that  they 
manifestly  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  land-tax, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  game. 

There  cannot  a  greater  judgment  befall  a  coun 
try  than  such  a  dreadful  spirit  of  division  as 
rends  a  government  into  two  distinct  people, 
and  makes  them  greater  strangers,  and  more 
averse  to  one  another,  than  if  they  were  actually 
two  different  nations.  The  effects  of  such  a 
division  are  pernicious  to  the  last  degree,  not 
only  with  regard  to  those  advantages  which  they 
give  the  common  enemy,  but  to  those  private 
evils  which  they  produce  in  the  heart  of  almost 
every  particular  person.  This  influence  is  very 
fatal  both  to  men's  morals  and  their  understand 
ings  ;  it  sinks  the  virtue  of  a  nation,  and  not 
only  so,  but  destroys  even  common  sense. 

A  furious  party  spirit,  when  it  rages  in  its  full 
violence,  exerts  itself  in  civil  war  and  bloodshed ; 
and  when  it  is  under  its  greatest  restraints,  natur 
ally  breaks  out  in  falsehood,  detraction,  calumny, 
and  a  partial  administration  of  justice.  In  a 
word,  it  fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  rancour, 
and  extinguishes  all  the  seeds  of  good  nature, 
compassion,  and  humanity. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  observed  in  any 
of  my  former  papers,  that  my  friends  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  and  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  are  of 
different  principles,  the  first  of  them  inclined  to 
the  landed,  and  the  other  to  the  moneyed  inter 
est.  This  humour  is  so  moderate  in  each  of 
them,  that  it  proceeds  no  further  than  raillery, 
which  very  often  diverts  the  rest  of  the  club.  I 
find,  however,  that  the  knight  is  a  much  stronger 
Tory  in  the  country  than  in  town,  which,  as  he 
has  told  me  in  my  ear,  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  keeping  of  his  interest.  In  all  our  jour 
ney  from  London  to  his  house  we  did  not  so 
much  as  bait  at  a  Whig  inn  ;  or  if  by  chance  the 
coachman  stopped  at  a  wrong  place,  one  of  Sir 
Roger's  servants  would  ride  up  to  his  master  full 
speed,  and  whisper  to  him  that  the  master  of 
the  house  was  against  such  an  one  in  the  last 
election.  This  often  betrayed  us  into  hard  beds 
and  bad  cheer,  for  we  were  not  so  inquisitive 
about  the  inn  as  the  innkeeper ;  and,  provided 
our  landlord's  principles  were  sound,  did  not 
take  any  notice  of  the  staleness  of  his  provisions. 
This  I  found  still  the  more  inconvenient,  because 
the  better  the  host  was,  the  worse  generally 
were  his  accommodations ;  the  fellow  knowing 
very  well  that  those  who  were  his  friends  would 
take  up  with  coarse  diet  and  an  hard  lodging. 
For  these  reasons,  ajl  the  while  I  was  upon  the 
road  I  dreaded  entering  into  a  house  of  any  one 
that  Sir  Roger  had  applauded  for  an  honest  man. 


Since  my  stay  at  Sir  Roger's  in  the  country,  I 
daily  find  more  instances  of  this  narrow  party 
humour.  Being  upon  the  bowling-green  at  a 
neighbouring  market  town  the  other  day  (for 
that  is  the  place  where  the  gentlemen  of  one  side 
meet  once  a  week),  I  observed  a  stranger  among 
them,  of  a  better  presence  and  genteeler  behav 
iour  than  ordinary;  but  was  much  surprised, 
that  notwithstanding  he  was  a  very  fair  better, 
nobody  would  take  him  up.  But  upon  inquiry 
I  found  that  he  was  one  who  had  given  a  dis 
agreeable  vote  in  a  former  parliament,  for  which 
reason  there  was  not  a  man  upon  that  bowling- 
green  who  would  have  so  much  correspondence 
with  him  as  to  win  his  money  off  him. 

Among  other  instances  of  this  nature,  I  must 
not  omit  one  which  concerns  myself.  Will 
Wimble  was  the  other  day  relating  several 
strange  stories  that  he  had  picked  up,  nobody 
knows  where,  of  a  certain  great  man ;  and  upon 
my  staring  at  him,  as  one  that  was  surprised  to 
hear  such  things  in  the  country,  which  had  never 
been  so  much  as  whispered  in  the  town,  Will 
stopped  short  in  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and 
after  dinner  asked  my  friend  Sir  Roger  in  his  ear 
if  he  was  sure  that  I  was  not  a  fanatic. 

It  gives  me  a  serious  concern  to  see  such  a 
spirit  of  dissension  in  the  country,  not  only  as  it 
destroys  virtue  and  common  sense,  and  renders 
us  in  a  manner  barbarians  towards  one  another, 
but  as  it  perpetuates  our  animosities,  widens 
our  breaches,  and  transmits  our  present  passions 
and  prejudices  to  our  posterity.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  sometimes  afraid  that  I  discover  the 
seeds  of  a  civil  war  in  these  our  divisions,  and 
therefore  cannot  but  bewail,  as  in  their  first 
principles,  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  our 
children. 

SIR  ROGER  AND  THE  GIPSIES. 

As  I  was  yesterday  riding  out  in  the  fields 
with  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  we  saw  at  a  little  dis 
tance  from  us  a  troop  of  gipsies.  Upon  the  first 
discovery  of  them,  my  friend  was  in  some  doubt 
whether  he  should  not  exert  the  justice  of  peace 
upon  such  a  band  of  lawless  vagrants ;  but  not 
having  his  clerk  with  him,  who  is  a  necessary 
counsellor  on  these  occasions,  and  fearing  that 
his  poultry  might  fare  the  worse  for  it,  he  let 
the  thought  drop ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  gave 
me  a  particular  account  of  the  mischiefs  they  do 
in  the  country,  in  stealing  people's  goods,  and 
spoiling  their  servants.  "If  a  stray  piece  of 
linen  hangs  upon  a  hedge,"  says  Sir  Roger,  "they 
are  sure  to  have  it ;  if  a  hog  loses  his  way  in  the 
fields,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  becomes  their  prey ; 
our  geese  cannot  live  in  peace  for  them ;  if  a  man 
prosecutes  them  with  severity,  his  hen-roost  is 
sure  to  pay  for  it.  They  generally  straggle  into 
these  parts  about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  set 
the  heads  of  our  servant-maids  so  agog  for  hus 
bands,  that  we  do  not  expect  to  have  any  busi 
ness  done  as  it  should  be,  whilst  they  are  in  the 
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country.  I  have  an  honest  dairy-maid  who 
crosses  their  hands  with  a  piece  of  silver  every 
summer,  and  never  fails  being  promised  the 
handsomest  young  fellow  in  the  parish  for  her 
pains.  Your  friend  the  butler  has  been  fool 
enough  to  be  seduced  by  them;  and  though 
he  is  sure  to  lose  a  knife,  a  fork,  or  a  spoon, 
every  time  his  fortune  is  told  him,  generally 
shuts  himself  up  in  the  pantry  with  an  old  gipsy 
for  about  hal  f-an-hour  once  in  a  twelvemonth. 
Sweethearts  are  the  things  they  live  upon,  which 
they  bestow  very  plentifully  upon  all  those  that 
apply  themselves  to  them.  You  see  now  and 
then  some  handsome  young  jades  among  them ; 
the  sluts  have  very  often  white  teeth  and  black 
eyes." 

Sir  Roger  observing  that  I  listened  with  great 
attention  to  his  account  of  a  people  who  were  so 
entirely  new  to  me,  told  me,  that  if  I  would, 
they  should  tell  us  our  fortunes.  As  I  was 
very  well  pleased  with  the  knight's  proposal,  we 
rode  up  and  communicated  our  hands  to  them. 
A  Cassandra*  of  the  crew,  after  having  examined 
my  lines  very  diligently,  told  me  some  particu 
lars  which  I  do  not  think  proper  to  relate.  My 
friend,  Sir  Roger,  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
exposing  his  palm  to  two  or  three  that  stood  by 
him,  they  crumpled  it  into  all  shapes,  and  dili 
gently  scanned  every  wrinkle  that  could  be  made 
in  it,  when  one  of  them,  who  was  older  and  more 
sunburnt  than  the  rest,  told  him,  that  he  had  a 
widow  in  his  line  of  life.  Upon  which  the 
knight  cried:  "Go,  go,  you  are  an  idle  baggage ;" 
and  at  the  same  time  smiled  upon  me.  The  gipsy, 
finding  he  was  not  displeased  in  his  heart,  told 
him,  after  a  further  inquiry  into  his  hand,  that 
his  true  love  was  constant,  and  that  she  should 
dream  of  him  to-night.  My  old  friend  cried 
"Pish!"  and  bid  her  go  on.  The  gipsy  told 
him  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  but  would  not  be  so 
long ;  and  that  he  was  dearer  to  somebody  than 
he  thought.  The  knight  still  repeated,  she  was 
an  idle  baggage,  and  bid  her  go  on.  "Ah 
master,"  says  the  gipsy,  "that  roguish  leer  of 
yours  makes  a  pretty  woman's  heart  ache ;  you 
have  not  that  simper  about  the  mouth  for  no 
thing."  The  uncouth  gibberish  with  which  all 
this  was  uttered,  like  the  darkness  of  an  oracle, 
made  us  the  more  attentive  to  it.  To  be  short, 
the  knight  left  the  money  with  her  that  he 
had  crossed  her  hand  with,  and  got  up  again  on 
his  horse. 

As  we  were  riding  away,  Sir  Roger  told  me 
that  he  knew  several  sensible  people  who  be 
lieved  these  gipsies  now  and  then  foretold  very 
strange  things;  and  for  half-an-hour  together 
appeared  more  jocund  than  ordinary.  In  the 
height  of  his  good  humour,  meeting  a  common 
beggar  upon  the  road,  who  was  no  conjuror,  as 
he  went  to  relieve  him,  he  found  his  pocket  was 


*  From   Cassandra    the    prophetess,    daughter    of 
Priam,  king  of  Troy. 


picked — that  being  a  kind  of  palmistry  at  which 
this  race  of  vermin  are  very  dexterous. 

I  might  here  entertain  my  readers  with  histori 
cal  remarks  on  this  idle  profligate  people,  who 
infest  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  live  in  the 
midst  of  governments  in  a  kind  of  commonwealth 
by  themselves.  But  instead  of  entering  into 
observations  of  this  nature,  I  shall  fill  the  re 
maining  part  of  my  paper  with  a  story,  which  is 
still  fresh  in  Holland,  and  was  printed  in  one  of 
our  monthly  accounts  about  twenty  years  ago. 
"As  the  trekschuyt,  or  hackney-boat,  which 
carries  passengers  from  Leyden  to  Amsterdam, 
was  putting  oif,  a  boy  running  along  the  side  of 
the  canal  desired  to  be  taken  in,  which  the  master 
of  the  boat  refused,  because  the  lad  had  not 
money  enough  to  pay  the  usual  fare.  An  emin 
ent  merchant  being  pleased  with  the  looks  of 
the  boy,  and  secretly  touched  with  compassion 
towards  him,  paid  the  money  for  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  on  board.  Upon  talk 
ing  with  him  afterwards,  he  found  that  he  could 
speak  readily  in  three  or  four  languages,  and 
learned  upon  further  examination  that  he  had 
been  stolen  away  when  he  was  a  child  by  a 
gipsy,  and  had  rambled  ever  since  with  a  gang 
of  those  strollers  up  and  down  several  parts  of 
Europe.  It  happened  that  the  merchant,  whose 
heart  seems  to  have  inclined  towards  the  boy  bj 
a  secret  kind  of  instinct,  had  himself  lost  a  child 
some  years  before.  The  parents,  after  a  long 
search  for  him,  gave  him  up  for  drowned  in  one 
of  the  canals  with  which  that  country  abounds ; 
and  the  mother  was  so  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  a 
fine  boy,  who  was  her  only  son,  that  she  died  for 
grief  of  it.  Upon  laying  together  all  particulars, 
and  examining  the  several  moles  and  marks  by 
which  the  mother  used  to  describe  the  child 
when  he  was  first  missing,  the  boy  proved  to  be 
the  son  of  the  merchant  whose  heart  had  so  un 
accountably  melted  at  the  sight  of  him.  The 
lad  was  very  well  pleased  to  find  a  father  who 
was  so  rich,  and  likely  to  leave  him  a  good 
estate ;  the  father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  a 
little  delighted  to  see  a  son  return  to  him  whom 
he  had  given  up  for  lost,  with  such  a  strength  of 
constitution,  sharpness  of  understanding,  and 
skill  in  languages."  Here  the  printed  story 
leaves  off ;  but  if  I  may  give  credit  to  reports, 
our  linguist,  having  received  such  extraordinary 
rudiments  towards  a  good  education,  was  after 
wards  trained  up  in  everything  that  becomes  a 
gentleman;  wearing  off  by  little  and  little  all 
the  vicious  habits  and  practices  that  he  had 
been  used  to  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations. 
Nay,  it  is  said  that  he  hds  since  been  employed 
in  foreign  courts  upon  national  business,  with 
great  reputation  to  himself  and  honour  to  those 
who  sent  him,  and  that  he  has  visited  several 
countries  as  a  public  minister  in  which  he  for- 
merly  wandered  as  a  gipsy. 
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It  is  usual  for  a  man  who  loves  country  sports 
to  preserve  the  game  in  his  own  grounds,  and 
divert  himself  upon  those  that  belong  to  his 
neighbour.  My  friend  Sir  Roger  generally  goes 
two  or  three  miles  from  his  house,  and  gets  into 
the  frontiers  of  his  estate,  before  he  beats  about 
in  search  of  a  hare  or  partridge,  on  purpose  to 
spare  his  own  fields,  where  he  is  always  sure  of 
finding  diversion,  when  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst.  By  this  means  the  breed  about  his 
house  has  time  to  increase  and  multiply,  besides 
that  the  sport  is  the  more  agreeable  where  the 
game  is  harder  to  come  at,  and  where  it  does  not 
lie  so  thick  as  to  produce  any  perplexity  or  con 
fusion  in  the  pursuit.  For  these  reasons,  the 
country  gentleman,  like  the  fox,  seldom  preys 
near  his  own  home. 

In  the  same  manner,  I  have  made  a  month's 
excursion  out  of  the  town,  which  is  the  great 
field  of  game  for  sportsmen  of  my  species,  to  try 
my  fortune  in  the  country,  where  I  have  started 
several  subjects,  and  hunted  them  down,  with 
some  pleasure  to  myself,  and  I  hope  to  others. 
I  am  here  forced  to  use  a  great  deal  of  diligence 
before  I  can  spring  anything  to  my  mind,  where 
as  in  town,  whilst  I  am  following  one  character, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  am  crossed  in  my  way  by 
another,  and  put  up  such  a  variety  of  old  crea 
tures  in  both  sexes,  that  they  foil  the  scent  of 
one  another,  and  puzzle  the  chase.  My  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  country,  is  to  find  sport,  and  in 
town  to  choose  it.  In  the  meantime,  as  I  have 
given  a  whole  month's  rest  to  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  I  promise  myself 
abundance  of  new  game  upon  my  return  thither. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  for  me  to  leave  the 
country,  since  I  find  the  whole  neighbourhood 
begin  to  grow  very  inquisitive  after  my  name 
and  character  :  my  love  of  solitude,  taciturnity, 
and  particular  way  of  life,  having  raised  a  great 
curiosity  in  all  these  parts. 

The  notions  which  have  been  framed  of  me 
are  various ;  some  look  upon  me  as  very  proud, 
some  as  very  modest,  and  some  as  very  melan 
choly.  Will  Wimble,  as  my  friend  the  butler  tells 
me,  observing  me  very  much  alone,  and  extremely 
silent  when  I  am  in  company,  is  afraid  I  have 
killed  a  man.  The  country  people  seem  to 
suspect  me  for  a  conjuror ;  and  some  of  them, 
hearing  of  the  visit  which  I  made  to  Moll  White, 
will  needs  have  it  that  Sir  Roger  has  brought 
down  a  cunning  man  with  him,  to  cure  the  old 
woman,  and  free  the  country  from  her  charms. 
So  that  the  character  which  I  go  under  in  part 
of  the  neighbourhood,  is  what  they  here  call  a 
white  witch. 

A  justice  of  peace,  who  lives  about  five  miles 
off,  and  is  not  of  Sir  Roger's  party,  has,  it  seems, 
said  twice  or  thrice  at  his  table,  that  he  wishes 
Sir  Roger  does  not  harbour  a  Jesuit  in  his  house, 


and  that  he  thinks  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
would  do  very  well  to  make  me  give  some  account 
of  myself. 

On  the  other  side,  some  of  Sir  Roger's  friends 
are  afraid  the  old  knight  is  imposed  upon  by  a 
designing  fellow;  and  as  they  have  heard  that 
he  converses  very  promiscuously  when  he  is  in 
town,  do  not  know  but  he  has  brought  down 
with  him  some  discarded  Whig,  that  is  sullen, 
and  says  nothing  because  he  is  out  of  place. 

Such  is  the  variety  of  opinions  which  are  here 
entertained  of  me,  so  that  I  pass  among  some 
for  a  disaffected  person,  and  among  others  for  a 
popish  priest;  among  some  for  a  wizard,  and 
among  others  for  a  murderer ;  and  all  this  for 
no  other  reason  that  I  can  imagine,  but  because 
I  do  not  hoot  and  halloo,  and  make  a  noise.  It 
is  true  my  friend  Sir  Roger  tells  them  that  it  is 
my  way,  and  that  I  am  only  a  philosopher ;  but 
this  will  not  satisfy  them.  They  think  there  is 
more  in  me  than  he  discovers,  and  that  I  do  not 
hold  my  tongue  for  nothing. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  shall  set  out  for 
London  to-morrow,  having  found  by  experience 
that  the  country  is  not  a  place  for  a  person  of 
my  temper,  who  does  not  love  jollity,  and  what 
they  call  good  neighbourhood.  A  man  that  is 
out  of  humour  when  an  unexpected  guest  breaks 
in  upon  him,  and  does  not  care  for  sacrificing  an 
afternoon  to  every  chance-comer,  that  will  be 
the  master  of  his  own  time,  and  the  pursuer  of 
his  own  inclinations,  makes  but  a  very  unsociable 
figure  in  this  kind  of  life.  I  shall  therefore 
retire  into  the  town,  if  I  may  make  use  of  that 
phrase,  and  get  into  the  crowd  again  as  fast  as  I 
can,  in  order  to  be  alone.  I  can  there  raise 
what  speculations  I  please  upon  others,  without 
being  observed  myself,  and  at  the  same  time 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  company  with  all  the 
privileges  of  solitude.  In  the  meanwhile,  to 
finish  the  month,  and  conclude  these  my  rural 
speculations,  I  shall  here  insert  a  letter  from  my 
friend,  Will  Honeycomb,  who  has  not  lived  a 
month  for  these  forty  years  out  of  the  smoke  of 
London,  and  rallies  me  after  his  way  upon  my 
country  life. 

"DEAR  SPEC.— I  suppose  this  letter  will  find 
thee  picking  of  daisies,  or  smelling  to  a  lock 
of  hay,  or  passing  away  thy  time  in  some  inno 
cent  country  diversion  of  the  like  nature.  I 
have,  however,  orders  from  the  club  to  summon 
thee  up  to  town,  being  all  of  us  cursedly  afraid 
thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  relish  our  company, 
after  thy  conversations  with  Moll  White  and 
Will  Wimble.  Pr'ythee  don't  send  us  up  any 
more  stories  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  nor  frighten 
the  town  with  spirits  and  witches.  Thy  specu 
lations  begin  to  smell  confoundedly  of  woods  and 
meadows.  If  thou  dost  not  come  up  quickly,  we 
shall  conclude  that  thou  art  in  love  with  one  of 
Sir  Roger's  dairy -maids.  Service  to  the  knight. 
Sir  Andrew  is  grown  the  cook  of  the  club  since 
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he  left  us,  and  if  he  does  not  return  quickly, 
will  make  every  mother's  son  of  us  common 
wealth's  men. — DEAR  SPEC.,  thine  eternally," 
"  WILL  HONEYCOMB." 


SIR  ROGER  IN  LONDON. 

I  was  this  morning  surprised  with  a  great  knock 
ing  at  the  door,  when  my  landlady's  daughter 
came  up  to  me  and  told  me  there  was  a  man 
below  desired  to  speak  with  me.  Upon  my  ask 
ing  her  who  it  was,  she  told  me  it  was  a  very 
grave  elderly  person,  but  that  she  did  not  know 
his  name.  I  immediately  went  down  to  him, 
and  found  him  to  be  the  coachman  of  my  worthy 
friend  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley.  He  told  me  that 
his  master  came  to  town  last  night,  and  would 
be  glad  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in  Gray's  Inn 
walks.  As  I  was  wondering  in  myself  what  had 
brought  Sir  Roger  to  town,  not  having  lately  re 
ceived  any  letter  from  him,  he  told  me  that  his 
master  was  come  up  to  get  a  sight  of  Prince 
Eugene,  and  that  he  desired  I  would  immediately 
meet  him. 

I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  curiosity  of 
the  old  knight,  though  I  did  not  much  wonder 
at  it,  having  heard  him  say  more  than  once  in 
private  discourse,  that  he  looked  upon  Prince 
Eugenio  (for  so  the  knight  always  calls  him)  to 
be  a  greater  man  than  Scanderbeg. 

I  was  no  sooner  come  into  Gray's  Inn  walks 
but  I  heard  my  friend  upon  the  terrace  hemming 
twice  or  thrice  to  himself  with  great  vigour  ;  for 
he  loves  to  clear  his  pipes  in  good  air  (to  make 
use  of  his  own  phrase),  and  is  ngt  a  little  pleased 
with  any  one  who  takes  notice  of  the  strength 
which  he  still  exerts  in  his  morning  hems. 

I  was  touched  with  a  secret  joy  at  the  sight  of 
the  good  old  man,  who,  before  he  saw  me,  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  a  beggar-man  that 
had  asked  an  alms  of  him.  I  could  hear  my 
friend  chide  him  for  not  finding  out  some  work  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  saw  him  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  and  give  him  sixpence. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides, 
consisting  of  many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and 
several  affectionate  looks  which  we  cast  upon  one 
another.  After  which  the  knight  told  me  my 
good  friend  his  chaplain  was  very  well,  and  much 
at  my  service ;  and  that  the  Sunday  before  he 
had  made  a  most  incomparable  sermon  out  of  Dr 
Barrow.  "I  have  left,"  says  he,  " all  my  affairs 
in  his  hands  ;  and  being  willing  to  lay  an  obliga 
tion  upon  him,  have  deposited  with  him  thirty 
merks  to  be  distributed  among  his  poor  parish 
ioners." 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
welfare  of  Will  Wimble.  Upon  which  he  put 
his  hand  into  his  fob  and  presented  me  in  his 
name  with  a  tobacco  stopper,  telling  me  that 
Will  had  been  busy  all  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  in  turning  great  quantities  of  them  ;  and 
that  he  made  a  present  of  one  to  every  gentle 


man  in  the  country  who  has  good  principles  and 
smokes.  He  added  that  poor  Will  was  at  present 
under  great  tribulation ;  for  that  Tom  Touchy 
had  taken  the  law  of  him  for  cutting  some  hazel 
sticks  out  of  one  of  his  hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the  knight 
brought  from  his  country-seat,  he  informed  ma 
that  Moll  White  was  dead  ;  and  that  about  a 
month  after  her  death  the  wind  was  so  very  high, 
that  it  blew  down  the  end  of  one  of  his  barns, 
"But  for  my  own  part,"  says  Sir  Roger  "I  do 
not  think  that  the  old  woman  had  any  hand  in 
it." 

He  afterwards  fell  into  an  account  of  the 
diversions  which  had  passed  in  his  house  during 
the  holidays ;  for  Sir  Roger,  after  the  laudable 
custom  of  his  ancestors,  always  keeps  open  house 
at  Christmas,  I  learned  from  him  that  he  had 
killed  eight  fat  hogs  for  this  season ;  that  he 
had  dealt  about  his  chines  very  liberally  amongst 
his  neighbours ;  and  that  in  particular  he  had 
sent  a  string  of  hog's  puddings,  with  a  pack  of 
cards,  to  every  poor  family  in  the  parish.  "  I 
have  often  thought,"  says  Sir  Roger,  "  it  happens 
very  well  that  Christmas  should  fall  out  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  It  is  the  most  dead,  uncom 
fortable  time  of  the  year,  when  the  poor  people 
would  suffer  very  much  from  their  poverty  and 
cold,  if  they  had  not  got  good  cheer,  warm  fires, 
and  Christmas  gambols  to  support  them.  I  love 
to  rejoice  their  poor  hearts  at  this  season,  and  to 
sec  the  whole  village  merry  in  my  great  hall.  1 
allow  a  double  quantity  of  malt  to  my  small  beer, 
and  set  it  a-running  for  twelve  days  to  every  one 
that  calls  for  it,  I  have  always  a  piece  of  cold 
beef  and  a  mince  pie  on  the  table,  and  am  wonder 
fully  pleased  to  see  my  tenants  pass  away  a 
whole  evening  in  playing  their  innocent  tricks, 
and  smutting  one  another.  Our  friend  Will 
Wimble  is  as  merry  as  any  of  them,  and  shows 
a  thousand  roguish  tricks  upon  these  occasions." 

I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  reflection 
of  my  old  friend,  which  carried  so  much  good 
ness  in  it.  He  then  launched  out  into  the  praise 
of  the  late  act  of  parliament  for  securing  the 
Church  of  England,  and  told  me,  with  great  satis 
faction,  that  he  believed  it  already  began  to  take 
effect ;  for  that  a  rigid  dissenter  who  chanced  to 
dine  at  his  house  on  Christmas  day,  had  been 
observed  to  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plum  por 
ridge. 

After  having  despatched  all  our  country  mat 
ters,  Sir  Roger  made  several  inquiries  concerning 
the  club,  and  particularly  of  his  old  antagonist, 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport.  He  asked  me,  with  a  kind 
smile,  whether  Sir  Andrew  had  not  taken  the 
advantage  during  his  absence  to  vent  among  them 
some  of  his  republican  doctrines  ;  but  soon  after, 
gathering  up  his  countenance  into  a  more  than 
ordinary  seriousness,  "  Tell  me  truly,"  says  he, 
"  don't  you  think  Sir  Andrew  had  a  hand  in  the 
pope's  procession?"  But  without  giving  me 
time  to  answer  him,  "Well  well,"  says  he,  "] 
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know  you  are  a  wary  man,  and  do  not  care  to 
talk  of  public  matters." 

The  knight  then  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  Prince 
Eugenic,  and  made  me  promise  to  get  him  a 
stand  in  some  convenient  place,  where  he  might 
have  a  full  sight  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
whose  presence  does  so  much  honour  to  the 
British  nation.  He  dwelt  very  long  on  the 
praises  of  this  great  general ;  and  I  found  that 
since  I  was  with  him  in  the  country,  he  had 
drawn  many  observations  together  out  of  his 
reading  in  Baker's  Chronicle,  and  other  authors, 
who  always  lie  in  his  hall  window,  which  very 
much  redound  to  the  honour  of  this  Prince. 

Having  passed  away  the  greatest  part  of  the 
morning  in  hearing  the  knight's  reflections,  which 
were  partly  private  and  partly  political,  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  over  a  dish 
of  coffee  at  Squire's.*  As  I  love  the  old  man,  I 
take  delight  in  complying  with  everything  that 
is  agreeable  to  him,  and  accordingly  waited  on 
him  to  the  coffee-house,  where  his  venerable  figure 
drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room.  He 
had  no  sooner  seated  himself  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  high  table,  but  he  called  for  a  clean  pipe,  a 
paper  of  tobacco,  a  dish  of  coffee,  a  wax  candle, 
and  the  supplement,  with  such  an  air  of  cheer 
fulness  and  good-humour,  that  all  the  boys  in  the 
coffee-room  (who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
serving  him)  were  at  once  employed  on  his  several 
errands  ;  insomuch  that  nobody  else  could  come 
at  a  dish  of  tea,  until  the  knight  had  got  all  his 
conveniences  about  him. 


VISIT  TO  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  told  me  the 
other  night  that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper 
upon  Westminster  Abbey,  "in  which,"  says  he, 
"  there  are  a  great  many  ingenioiis  fancies." 
He  told  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  observed  I 
had  promised  another  paper  upon  the  tombs,  and 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  go  and  see  them  with 
me,  not  having  visited  them  since  he  had  read 
history.  I  could  not  at  first  imagine  how  this 
came  into  the  knight's  head,  till  I  recollected 
that  he  had  been  very  busy  all  last  summer 
upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted 
several  times  in  his  disputes  with  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  since  his  last  coming  to  town.  Accord 
ingly,  I  promised  to  call  upon  him  the  next 
morning,  that  we  might  go  together  to  the 
Abbey. 

I  found  the  knight  under  the  butler's  hands, 
who  always  shaves  him.  He  was  no  sooner 
dressed,  than  he  called  for  a  glass  of  the  Widow 
Trueby's  water,  which  he  told  me  he  always 
drank  before  he  went  abroad.  He  recommended 
to  me  a  dram  of  it  at  the  same  time,  with  so 
much  heartiness  that  I  could  not  forbear  drink- 

*  A  coffee-house  frequented  by  the  students  of 
Gray's  Inn. 


ing  it.  As  soon  as  I  had  got  it  down,  I  found 
it  very  unpalatable;  upon  which  the  knight, 
observing  that  I  had  made  several  wry  faces, 
told  me  that  he  knew  I  should  not  like  it  at 
first,  but  that  it  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
against  the  stone  or  gravel. 

I  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  he  had 
acquainted  me  with  the  virtues  of  it  sooner; 
but  it  was  too  late  to  complain,  and  I  knew 
what  he  had  done  was  out  of  goodwill.  Sir 
Roger  told  me  further,  that  he  looked  upon  it 
to  be  very  good  for  a  man  whilst  he  stayed  in 
town,  to  keep  off  infection,  and  that  he  got 
together  a  quantity  of  it  upon  the  first  news  of 
the  sickness  being  at  Dantzic :  when  of  a  sudden, 
turning  short  to  one  of  his  servants,  who  stood 
behind  him,  he  bid  him  call  a  hackney-coach, 
and  take  care  it  was  an  elderly  man  that  drove 
it. 

He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs 
Trueby's  water,  telling  me  that  the  Widow 
Trueby  was  one  who  did  more  good  than  all 
the  doctors  and  apothecaries  in  the  county : 
that  she  distilled  every  poppy  that  grew  within 
five  miles  of  her ;  that  she  distributed  her  medi 
cine  gratis  among  all  sorts  of  people ;  to  which 
the  knight  added,  that  she  had  a  very  great 
jointure,  and  that  the  whole  country  would  fain 
have  it  a  match  between  him  and  her;  "and 
truly,"  says  Sir  Roger,  "if  I  had  not  been 
engaged,  perhaps  I  could  not  have  done  better." 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's 
telling  him  he  had  called  a  coach.  Upon  our 
going  to  it  after  having  cast  his  eye  upon  the 
wheels,  he  asked  the  coachman  if  his  axletree 
was  good.  Upon  the  fellow's  telling  him  he 
would  warrant  it,  the  knight  turned  to  me,  told 
me  he  looked  like  an  honest  man,  and  went  in 
without  further  ceremony. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger,  popping 
out  his  head,  called  the  coachman  down  from 
his  box,  and  upon  presenting  himself  at  the 
window,  asked  him  if  he  smoked.  As  I  was 
considering  what  this  would  end  in,  he  bid  him 
stop  by  the  way  at  any  good  tobacconist's,  and 
take  in  a  roll  of  their  best  Virginia.  Nothing 
material  happened  in  the  remaining  part  of  our 
journey,  till  we  were  set  down  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the 
knight  pointed  at  the  trophies  upon  one  of  the 
new  monuments,  and  cried  out :  "  A  brave  man, 
I  warrant  him  ! "  Passing  afterwards  by  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  he  flung  his  hand  that  way, 
and  cried:  "Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel!*  a  very 
gallant  man!"  As  we  stood  before  Busby's 
tomb,  the  knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the 


*  A  gallant  British  admiral,  who,  while  in  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  in  1707,  perished  by  ship 
wreck  in  returning  home  from  Gibraltar.  His  bocif 
being  found  was  brought  home,  and  interred  in  West 
minster  Abbey. 
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same  manner  :  "  Dr  Busby  !*  a  great  man  !  he 
whipped  my  grandfather ;  a  very  great  man  !  I 
should  have  gone  to  him  myself,  if  I  had  not 
been  a  blockhead ;  a  very  great  man  !" 

We  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  little 
chapel  on  the  right  hand.  Sir  Roger,  planting 
himself  at  our  historian's  elbow,  was  very  atten 
tive  to  everything  he  said,  particularly  to  the 
account  he  gave  us  of  the  lord  who  had  cut  off 
the  king  of  Morocco's  head.  Among  several 
other  figures,  he  was  very  well  pleased  to  see  the 
statesman  Cecil  upon  his  knees ;  and  concluding 
them  all  to  be  great  men,  was  conducted  to  the 
figure  which  represents  that  martyr  to  good 
housewifery,  who  died  by  the  prick  of  a  needle,  f 
Upon  our  interpreter's  telling  us  that  she  was  a 
maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  knight 
was  very  inquisitive  into  her  name  and  family ; 
and  after  having  regarded  her  finger  for  some 
time,  "  I  wonder,"  says  he,  "  that  Sir  Eichard 
Baker  has  said  nothing  of  her  in  his  Chronicle." 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation 
chairs,  where  my  old  friend,  after  having  heard 
that  the  stone  underneath  the  most  ancient  of 
them,  which  was  brought  from  Scotland,  was 
called  Jacob's  pillar,  sat  himself  down  in  the 
chair,  and  looking  like  the  figure  of  an  old 
Gothic  king,  asked  our  interpreter :  "  What 
authority  they  had  to  say  that  Jacob  had  ever 
been  in  Scotland  ? "  The  fellow,  instead  of  re 
turning  him  an  answer,  told  him  "  that  he  hoped 
his  honour  would  pay  his  forfeit."  I  could  ob 
serve  Sir  Roger  a  little  ruffled  upon  being  thus 
trepanned  ;  but  our  guide  not  insisting  upon  his 
demand,  the  knight  soon  recovered  his  good 
humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  if  Will 
Wimble  were  with  us,  and  saw  those  two  chairs, 
it  would  go  hard  but  he  would  get  a  tobacco- 
stopper  out  of  one  or  t'other  of  them. 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand 
upon  Edward  III.'s  sword,  and  leaning  upon  the 
pummel  of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  history  of  the 
Black  Prince ;  concluding,  that  in  Sir  Richard 
Baker's  opinion,  Edward  III.  was  one  of  the 
greatest  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English 
throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confessor's 
tomb  ;  upon  which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us  that 
he  was  the  first  that  touched  for  the  evil :  and 
afterwards  Henry  IV. 's,  upon  which  he  shook 
his  head,  and  told  us  there  was  fine  reading  of 
the  casualties  of  that  reign. 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument 
where  there  is  the  figure  of  one  of  our  English 
kings  without  an  head  ;  J  and  upon  giving  us  to 
know  that  the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver, 


*  For  fifty-five  years  headmaster  of  Westminster 
School. 

t  This  is  a  popular  error,  originating  from  the  posi 
tion  of  the  figure  in  the  monument  to  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  Lord  John  Russell  (A.D.  1584). 
— James  Donald. 

I  The  effigy  of  Henry  V. 


had  been  stolen  away  several  years  since  ;  "  Some 
Whig,  I'll  warrant  you,"  says  Sir  Roger;  "you 
ought  to  lock  up  your  kings  better ;  they  will 
carry  off  the  body  too,  if  you  do  not  take  care." 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  V.  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  gave  the  knight  great  opportunities 
of  shining,  and  of  doing  justice  to  Sir  Richard 
Baker,  "  who,"  as  our  knight  observed  with  some 
surprise,  "  had  a  great  many  kings  in  him,  whose 
monuments  he  had  not  seen  in  the  Abbey." 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased 
to  see  the  knight  show  such  an  honest  passion 
for  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  such  a  respect 
ful  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit  that  the  benevolence  of  my 
good  old  friend,  which  flows  out  towards  every 
one  he  converses  with,  made  him  very  kind  to 
our  interpreter,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an 
extraordinary  man,  for  which  reason  he  shook 
him  by  the  hand  at  parting,  telling  him,  that  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at  his  lodgings  in 
Norfolk  Buildings,  and  talk  over  these  matters 
with  him  more  at  leisure. 

SIR  ROGER  AT  THE  THEATRE. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  we 
last  met  together  at  the  club,  told  me  that  he 
had  a  great  mind  to  see  the  new  tragedy  with 
me,  assuring  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had 
not  been  at  a  play  these  twenty  years.  "The  last 
I  saw,"  said  Sir  Roger,  "was  'The  Committee,'  * 
which  I  should  not  have  gone  to  neither,  had  not 
I  been  told  beforehand  that  it  was  a  good  Church- 
of- England  comedy."  He  then  proceeded  to  in 
quire  of  Tie  who  this  "Distressed  Mother"  f  was ; 
and  upoft  hearing  that  she  was  Hector's  widow, 
he  told  me  that  her  husband  was  a  brave  man  ; 
and  that  when  he  was  a  schoolboy,  he  had  read 
his  life  at  the  end  of  the  Dictionary.  My  friend 
asked  me,  in  the  next  place,  if  there  would  not 
be  some  danger  in  coming  home  late,  in  case  the 
Mohocks  I  should  be  abroad.  "I  assure  you," 
says  he,  "I  thought  I  had  fallen  into  their  hands 
last  night ;  for  I  observed  two  or  three  lusty 
black  men  that  followed  me  half-way  up  Fleet 
Street,  and  mended  their  pace  behind  me  in  pro 
portion  as  I  put  on  to  go  away  from  them.  You 
must  know,"  continued  the  knight  with  a  smile, 
"I  fancied  they  had  a  mind  to  hunt  me ;  for  I 
remember  an  honest  gentleman  in  my  neighbour 
hood  who  was  served  such  a  trick  in  King 
Charles  II. 's  time,  for  which  reason  he  has  not 
ventured  himself  in  town  ever  since.  I  might 
have  shown  them  very  good  sport,  had  this  been 
their  design ;  for  as  I  am  an  old  fox-hunter,  I 
should  have  turned  and  dodged,  and  have  played 
them  a  thousand  tricks  they  had  never  seen  in 
their  lives  before."  Sir  Roger  added,  that  if 


*  By  Sir  Robert  Howard, 

t  By  Ambrose  Philips. 

J  Dissipated  young  men,  wlw  tormented  the  passers 

by. 
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these  gentlemen  had  any  rach  intention,  they 
did  not  succeed  very  well  in  it;  "for  I  threw 
them  out,"  says  he,  "at  the  end  of  Norfolk 
Street,  where  I  doubled  the  corner,  and  got 
shelter  in  my  lodgings  before  they  could  imagine 
what  was  become  of  me.  However,"  says  the 
knight,  "  if  Captain  Sentry  will  make  one  with 
us  to-morrow  night,  and  if  you  will  both  of  you 
call  upon  me  about  four  o'clock,  that  we  may  be 
at  the  house  before  it  is  full,  I  will  have  my 
coach  in  readiness  to  attend  you  ;  for  John  tells 
me  he  has  got  the  fore-wheels  mended." 

The  captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  there 
at  the  appointed  hour,  bid  Sir  Roger  fear  no 
thing,  for  that  he  had  put  on  the  same  sword 
which  he  made  use  of  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk.* 
Sir  Roger's  servants,  and  among  the  rest  my  old 
friend  the  butler,  had,  I  found,  provided  them 
selves  with  good  oaken  plants  to  attend  their 
master  upon  this  occasion.  When  we  had  placed 
him  in  his  coach,  with  myself  at  his  left  hand, 
the  captain  before  him,  and  his  butler  at  the 
head  of  his  footmen  in  the  rear,  we  convoyed 
him  in  safety  to  the  playhouse,  where,  after 
having  marched  up  the  entry  in  good  order,  the 
captain  and  I  went  in  with  him,  and  seated  him 
betwixt  us  in  the  pit.  As  soon  as  the  house  was 
full,  and  the  candles  lighted,  my  old  friend  stood 
up  and  looked  about  him  with  that  pleasure 
which  a  mind  seasoned  with  humanity  naturally 
feels  in  itself  at  the  sight  of  a  multitude  of  people 
who  seem  pleased  with  one  another,  and  partake 
of  the  same  common  entertainment.  I  could 
not  but  fancy  to  myself,  as  the  old  man  stood  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  that  he  made  a  very 
proper  centre  to  a  tragic  audience.  Upon  the 
entering  of  Pyrrhus,  the  knight  told  me  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  King  of  France  himself  had  a 
better  strut.  I  was,  indeed,  very  attentive  to 
my  old  friend's  remarks,  because  I  looked  upon 
them  as  a  piece  of  natural  criticism,  and  was 
well  pleased  to  hear  him,  at  the  conclusion  of 
almost  every  scene,  telling  me  that  he  could  not 
imagine  how  the  play  would  end.  One  while  he 
appeared  much  concerned  for  Andromache,  and 
a  little  while  after  as  much  for  Hermione,  and 
was  extremely  puzzled  to  think  what  would 
become  of  Pyrrhus. 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache's  obstinate 
refusal  to  her  lover's  importunities,  he  whispered 
me  in  the  ear  that  he  was  sure  she  would  never 
have  him ;  to  which  he  added,  with  more  than 
ordinary  vehemence:  "You  can't  imagine,  sir, 
what  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  widow."  Upon 
Pyrrhus  threatening  afterwards  to  leave  her, 
the  knight  shook  his  head,  and  muttered  to  him 
self :  "Ay,  do  if  you  can."  This  part  dwelt  so 
much  upon  my  friend's  imagination,  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  third  act,  as  I  was  thinking  of  some 
thing  else,  he  whispered  me  in  my  ear  :  "  These 


*  In  Belgium,  where  the  English  under  William  III. 
were  defeated  by  the  French  in  1692.— James  Donald. 


widows,  sir,  are  the  most  perverse  creatures  in 
the  world.  But  pray,"  says  he,  "you  that  are 
a  critic,  is  the  play  according  to  your  dramatic 
rules,  as  you  call  them  ?  Should  your  people  in 
tragedy  always  talk  to  be  understood?  Why, 
there  is  not  a  single  sentence  in  this  play  that  I 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of." 

The  fourth  act  very  luckily  began  before  I 
had  time  to  give  the  old  gentleman  an  answer. 
"  Well,"  says  the  knight,  sitting  down  with  great 
satisfaction,  "I  suppose  we  are  now  to  see  Hec 
tor's  ghost."  He  then  renewed  his  attention, 
and  from  time  to  time  fell  a-praising  the  widow. 
He  made,  indeed,  a  little  mistake  as  to  one  of 
her  pages,  whom,  at  the  first  entering,  he  took 
for  Astyanax  ;  but  quickly  set  himself  right  in 
that  particular,  although  he  admitted  that  he 
should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  seen  the  little 
boy;  "who,"  he  says,  "must  needs  be  a  very 
fine  child,  by  the  account  that  is  given  of  him." 
Upon  Hermione's  going  off  with  a  menace  to 
Pyrrhus,  the  audience  gave  a  loud  clap,  to  which 
Sir  Roger  added:  "On  my  word,  a  notable 
young  baggage ! " 

As  there  was  a  very  remarkable  silence  and 
stillness  in  the  audience  during  the  whole  action, 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
the  intervals  between  the  acts  to  express  their 
opinion  of  the  players,  and  of  their  respective 
parts.  Sir  Roger,  hearing  a  cluster  of  them  praise 
Orestes,  struck  in  with  them,  and  told  them,  that 
he  thought  his  friend  Pylades  was  a  very  sensible 
man.  As  they  were  afterwards  applauding  Pyrr 
hus,  Sir  Roger  put  in  a  second  time ;  "aad  let  me 
tell  you,"  says  he,  "  though  he  speaks  but  little, 
I  like  the  old  fellow  in  whiskers  as  well  as  any 
of  them."  Captain  Sentry,,  seeing  two  or  three 
wags  who  sat  near  us,  lean  with  an  attentive  ear 
towards  Sir  Roger,  and  fearing  lest  they  should 
smoke  *  the  knight,  plucked  him  by  the  elbow, 
and  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  that  lasted 
till  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act.  The  knight  was 
wonderfully  attentive  to  the  account  which 
Orestes  gives  of  Pyrrhus'  death ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  it,  told  me  it  was  such  a  bloody 
piece  of  work,  that  he  was  glad  it  was  not  done 
upon  the  stage.  Seeing  afterwards  Orestes  in 
his  raving  fit,  he  grew  more  than  ordinarily  seri 
ous,  and  took  occasion  to  moralise  (in  his  way) 
upon  an  evil  conscience,  adding,  that  Orestes  in 
his  madness  looked  as  if  he  saw  something. 

As  we  were  the  first  that  came  into  the  house, 
so  we  were  the  last'  that  went  out  of  it,  being 
resolved  to  have  a  clear  passage  for  our  old  friend, 
whom  we  did  not  care  to  venture  among  the 
jostling  of  the  crowd.  Sir  Roger  went  out  fully 
satisfied  with  his  entertainment,  and  w«  guarded 
him  to  his  lodgings  in  the  same  manner  that  we 
brought  him  to^  the  playhouse;  being  highly 
pleased,  for  my  own  part,  not  only  with  the 
performance  of  the  excellent  piece  which  had 
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been  presented,  but  with  the  satisfaction  it  had 
given  to  the  old  man. 

SIR  ROGER  AT  VAUXHALL. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking 
on  a  subject  for  my  next  Spectator,  I  heard  two 
or  three  irregular  bounces  at  my  landlady's  door ; 
and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  a  loud  cheerful  voice 
inquiring  whether  the  philosopher  was  at  home. 
The  child  who  went  to  the  door  answered  very 
innocently  that  he  did  not  lodge  there.  I  imme 
diately  recollected  that  it  was  my  good  friend 
Sir  Roger's  voice,  and  that  I  had  promised  to  go 
with  him  on  the  water  to  Spring  Garden,  in  case 
it  proved  a  good  evening.  The  knight  put  me 
in  mind  of  my  promise  from  the  staircase ;  but 
told  me  that  if  I  was  speculating,  he  would  stay 
below  till  I  had  done.  Upon  my  coming  down, 
I  found  all  the  children  of  the  family  got  about 
my  old  friend,  and  my  landlady  herself,  who 
was  a  notable  prating  gossip,  engaged  in  a  con 
ference  with  him ;  being  mightily  pleased  with 
his  stroking  her  little  boy  on  the  head,  and  bid 
ding  him  be  a  good  child,  and  mind  his  book. 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Temple  stairs, 
but  we  were  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  water 
men,  offering  their  respective  services.  Sir 
Eoger,  after  having  looked  about  him  very  at 
tentively,  spied  one  with  a  wooden  leg,  and 
immediately  gave  him  orders  to  get  his  boat 
ready.  As  we  were  walking  towards  it,  "  You 
must  know,"  says  Sir  Roger,  "  I  never  make  use 
of  anybody  to  row  me  that  has  not  either  lost 
a  leg  or  an  arm.  I  would  rather  bate  him  a  few 
strokes  of  his  oar  than  not  employ  an  honest 
man  that  has  been  wounded  in  the  queen's  ser 
vice.  If  I  was  a  lord  or  a  bishop,  and  kept  a 
barge,  I  woul^  not  put  a  fellow  in  my  livery 
that  had  iici  a  wooden  leg." 

My  old  friend,  after  having  seated  himself, 
and  trimmed  the  boat  with  his  coachman,  who 
being  a  very  sober  man,  always  serves  for  bal 
last  on  these  occasions,  we  made  the  best  of  our 
way  for  Foxhall.*  Sir  Roger  obliged  the  water 
man  to  give  us  the  history  of  his  right  leg ;  and 
hearing  that  he  had  left  it  at  La  Hogue,  with 
many  particulars  which  passed  in  that  glorious 
action,  the  knight,  in  the  triumph  of  his  heart, 
made  several  reflections  on  the  greatness  of  the 
British  nation;  as,  that  one  Englishman  could 
beat  three  Frenchmen ;  that  we  could  never  be 
in  danger  of  Popery  so  long  as  we  took  care  of 
our  fleet ;  that  the  Thames  was  the  noblest  river 
in  Europe;  that  London  Bridge  was  a  greater 
piece  of  work  than  any  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world;  with  many  other  honest  prejudices 
which  naturally  cleave  to  the  heart  of  a  true 
Englishman. 

After  some  short  pause,  the  old  knight  turn 
ing  about  his  head  twice  or  thrice,  to  take  a 
survey  of  this  great  metropolis,  bid  me  observe 

*  Afterwards  YauxbalL 


how  thick  the  city  was  set  with  churches,  and 
that  there  was  scarce  a  single  steeple  on  this 
side  Temple  Bar.  "  A  most  heathenish  sight !" 
says  Sir  Roger:  "there  is  no  religion  at  this  end 
of  the  town.  The  fifty  new  churches  will  very 
much  mend  the  prospect;  but  church-work  is 
slow,  church-work  is  slow  !" 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  anywhere  mentioned, 
in  Sir  Roger's  character,  his  custom  of  saluting 
everybody  that  passes  by  him  with  a  good- 
morrow,  or  a  good-night.  This  the  old  man 
does  out  of  the  overflowings  of  his  humanity, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  renders  him  so 
popular  among  all  his  country  neighbours,  that 
it  is  thought  to  have  gone  a  good  way  in  making 
him  once  or  twice  knight  of  the  shire.  He  can 
not  forbear  this  exercise  of  benevolence  even  in 
town,  when  he  meets  with  any  one  in  his  morn 
ing  or  evening  walk.  It  broke  from  him  to 
several  boats  that  passed  by  us  upon  the  water; 
but  to  the  knight's  great  surprise,  as  he  gave  the 
good-night  to  two  or  three  young  feUows  a  little 
before  our  landing,  one  of  them,  instead  of  re 
turning  the  civility,  asked  us,  what  queer  old 
putf  we  had  in  the  boat,  and  whether  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  go  out  at  night  at  his  years? 
with  a  great  deal  of  the  like  Thames  ribaldry. 
Sir  Roger  seemed  a  little  shocked  at  first ;  but 
at  length,  assuming  a  face  of  magistracy,  told 
us,  "that  if  he  were  a  Middlesex  justice,  he 
would  make  such  vagrants  know  that  her 
Majesty's  subjects  were  no  more  to  be  abused 
by  water  than  by  land." 

We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring  Garden,  which 
is  exquisitely  pleasant  at  this  time  of  year. 
When  I  considered  the  fragrancy  of  the  walks 
and  bowers,  with  the  choirs  of  birds  that  sung 
upon  the  trees,  and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  that 
walked  under  their  shades,  I  could  not  but  look 
upon  the  place  as  a  kind  of  Mohammedan  para 
dise.  Sir  Roger  told  me,  it  put  him  in  mind  of  a 
little  coppice  by  his  house  in  the  country,  which 
his  chaplain  used  to  call  an  aviary  of  nightin 
gales.  "You  must  understand,"  says  the  knight, 
"there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  pleases  a  man 
in  love  so  much  as  your  nightingale.  Ah,  Mr 
Spectator !  the  many  moonlight  nights  that  I 
have  walked  by  myself,  and  thought  on  the 
widow  by  the  music  of  the  nightingale !"  He 
here  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  was  falling  into  a 
fit  of  musing,  when  a  mask,  who  came  behind 
him,  gave  him  a  gentle  tap  upon  the  shoulder, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  drink  a  bottle  of 
mead  with  her  ?  But  the  knight,  being  startled 
at  so  unexpected  familiarity,  and  displeased  to 
be  interrupted  in  his  thoughts  of  the  widow, 
told  her  she  was  a  wanton  baggage,  and  bid  her 
go  about  her  business. 

We  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of 
Burton  ale  and  a  slice  of  hung  beef.  When  we 
had  done  eating  ourselves,  the  knight  called  a 
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waiter  to  him  and  bid  him  carry  the  remainder 
to  the  waterman  that  bad  but  one  leg.  I  per 
ceived  the  fellow  stared  upon  him  at  the  odd- 
ness  of  the  message,  and  was  going  to  be  saucy ; 
upon  which  I  ratified  the  knight's  commands 
with  a  peremptory  look. 

As  we  were  going  out  of  the  garden,  my  old 
friend  thinking  himself  obliged,  as  a  member  of 
the  quorum,  to  animadvert  upon  the  morals  of 
the  place,  told  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
sat  at  the  bar,  that  he  should  be  a  better 
customer  to  her  garden  if  theie  were  more 
nightingales  and  fewer  bad  characters. 

DEATH  OP  SIR  ROGER. 

We  last  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at 
our  club,  which  very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one 
of  us.  I  question  not  but  my  readers  them 
selves  will  be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.  To 
keep  them  no  longer  in  suspense,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  is  dead.  He  departed  this  life  at  his 
house  in  the  country,  after  a  few  weeks'  sick 
ness.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  has  a  letter  from 
one  of  his  correspondents  in  those  parts,  that 
informs  him  the  old  man  caught  a  cold  at  the 
county  sessions,  as  he  was  very  warmly  pro 
moting  an  address  of  his  own  penning,  in  which 
he  succeeded  according  to  his  wishes.  But  this 
particular  comes  from  a  Whig  justice  of  peace, 
who  was  always  Sir  Eoger's  enemy  and  antago 
nist.  I  have  letters  both  from  the  chaplain  and 
Captain  Sentry,  which  mention  nothing  of  it, 
but  are  filled  with  many  particulars  to  the 
honour  of  the  good  old  man.  I  have  likewise  a 
letter  from  the  butler,  who  took  so  much  care  of 
me  last  summer  when  I  was  at  the  knight's 
house.  As  my  friend  the  butler  mentions,  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  several  circumstances 
the  others  have  passed  over  in  silence,  I  shall 
give  my  reader  a  copy  of  his  letter,  without  any 
alteration  or  diminution. 

"HONOURED  SIR, — Knowing  that  you  was  my 
old  master's  good  friend,  I  could  not  forbear 
sending  you  the  melancholy  news  of  his  death, 
which  has  afflicted  the  whole  country  as  well  as 
his  poor  servants,  who  loved  him,  I  may  say, 
better  than  we  did  our  lives.  I  am  afraid  he 
caught  his  death  at  the  last  county  sessions, 
where  he  would  go  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor 
widow  woman  and  her  fatherless  children  that 
had  been  wronged  by  a  neighbouring  gentle 
man  ;  for  you  know  my  good  master  was  always 
the  poor  man's  friend.  Upon  his  coming  home, 
the  first  complaint  he  made  was,  that  he  had  lost 
his  roast-beef  stomach,  not  being  able  to  touch 
a  sirloin  which  was  served  up  according  to 
custom;  and  you  know  he  used  to  take  great 
delight  in  it.  From  that  time  forward  he  grew 
worse  and  worse,  but  still  kept  a  good  heart  to 
the  last.  Indeed,  we  were  once  in  great  hope  of 
his  recovery,  upon  a  kind  message  that  was  sent 
him  from  the  widow  lady  whom  he  had  made 


love  to  the  forty  last  years  of  his  life ;  but  this 
only  proved  a  lightning  before  his  death.  He 
has  bequeathed  to  this  lady,  as  a  token  of  his 
love,  a  great  pearl  necklace,  and  a  couple  of 
silver  bracelets  set  with  jewels,  which  belonged 
to  my  good  old  lady  his  mother.  He  has 
bequeathed  the  fine  white  gelding  that  he  used 
to  ride  a-hunting  upon  to  his  chaplain,  because 
he  thought  he  would  be  kind  to  him;  and 
has  left  you  all  his  books.  He  has  moreover 
bequeathed  to  the  chaplain  a  very  pretty  tene 
ment,  with  good  lands  about  it.  It  being  a  very 
cold  day  when  he  made  his  will,  he  left  for 
mourning,  to  every  man  in  the  parish,  a  great 
frieze  coat,  and  to  every  woman  a  black  riding- 
hood.  It  was  a  moving  sight  to  see  him  take 
leave  of  his  poor  servants,  commending  us  all 
for  our  fidelity,  whilst  we  were  not  able  to  speak 
a  word  for  weeping.  As  we  most  of  us  are  grown 
greyheaded  in  our  dear  master's  service,  he  has 
left  us  pensions  and  legacies,  which  we  may  live 
very  comfortably  upon  the  remaining  part  of 
our  days.  He  nas  bequeathed  a  great  deal  more 
in  charity,  which  is  not  yet  come  to  my  know 
ledge  ;  and  it  is  peremptorily  said  in  the  parish 
that  he  has  left  money  to  build  a  steeple  to  the 
church;  for  he  was  heard  to  say  some  time  ago, 
that  if  he  lived  two  years  longer,  Coverley  church 
should  have  a  steeple  to  it.  The  chaplain  tells 
everybody  he  made  a  very  good  end,  and  never 
speaks  of  him  without  tears.  He  was  buried, 
according  to  his  own  directions,  among  the 
family  of  the  Coverleys,  on  the  left  hand  of  his 
father,  Sir  Arthur.  The  coffin  was  carried  by 
six  of  his  tenants,  and  the  pall  held  up  by  six  of 
the  quorum.  The  whole  parish  followed  the 
corpse  with  heavy  hearts,  and  in  their  mourning 
suits;  the  men  in  frieze,  and  the  women  in 
riding-hoods.  Captain  Sentry,  my  master's 
nephew,  has  taken  possession  of  the  Hall-house 
and  the  whole  estate.  When  my  old  master 
saw  him  a  little  before  his  death,  he  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  wished  him  joy  of  the  estate 
which  was  falling  to  him,  desiring  him  only  to 
make  a  good  use  of  it,  and  to  pay  the  several 
legacies  and  the  gifts  of  charity,  which  he  told 
him  he  had  left  as  quit-rents  upon  the  estate. 
The  captain  truly  seems  a  courteous  man,  though 
he  says  but  little.  He  makes  much  of  those 
whom  my  master  loved,  and  shows  great  kind 
ness  to  the  old  house-dog  that  you  know  my 
poor  master  was  so  fond  of.  It  would  have 
gone  to  your  heart  to  have  heard  the  moans  the 
dumb  creature  made  on  the  day  of  my  master's 
death.  He  has  never  joyed  himself  since ;  no 
more  has  any  of  us.  It  was  the  melancholiest 
day  for  the  poor  people  that  ever  happened  in 
Worcestershire.  This  is  all  from,  honoured  sir, 
your  most  sorrowful  servant, 

"EDWARD  BISCUIT. 

"P.S. — My  master  desired,  some  weeks  before 
he  died,  that  a  book,  which  comes  up  to  you  by 
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the  carrier,  should  be  given  to  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  in  his  name." 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  butler's 
manner  of  writing  it,  gave  us  such  an  idea  of 
our  good  old  friend,  that  upon  the  reading  of  it 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  club.  Sir  Andrew 
opening  the  book,  found  it  to  be  a  collection  of 
Acts  of  Parliament.  There  was  in  particular 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  with  some  passages  in  it 
marked  by  Sir  Roger's  own  hand.  Sir  Andrew 
found  that  they  related  to  two  or  three  points 
which  he  had  disputed  with  Sir  Roger  the  last 
time  he  appeared  at  the  club.  Sir  Andrew,  who 
would  have  been  merry  at  such  an  incident  on 
another  occasion,  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man's 
writing  burst  into  tears,  and  put  the  book  in  his 
pocket.  Captain  Sentry  informs  me  that  the 
knight  has  left  rings  and  mourning  for -every  one 
in  the  club. 

THE  POLITICAL  UPHOLSTERER.* 

There  lived  some  years  since,  within  my  neigh 
bourhood,  a  very  grave  person,  an  upholsterer, 
who  seemed  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  appli 
cation  to  business.  He  was  a  very  early  riser, 
and  was  often  abroad  two  or  three  hours  before 
any  of  his  neighbours.  He  had  a  particular 
carefulness  in  the  knitting  of  his  brows,  and  a 
kind  of  impatience  in  all  his  motions,  that 
plainly  discovered  he  was  always  intent  on 
matters  of  importance.  Upon  my  inquiry  into 
his  life  and  conversation,  I  found  him  to  be  the 
greatest  newsmonger  in  our  quarter;  that  he 
rose  before  day  to  read  the  Postman;  and  that 
he  would  take  two  or  three  turns  to  the  other 
end  of  the  town  before  his  neighbours  were  up, 
to  see  if  there  were  any  Dutch  mails  come  in. 
He  had  a  wife  and  several  children;  but  was 
much  more  inquisitive  to  know  what  passed 
in  Poland  than  in  his  own  family,  and  was  in 
greater  pain  and  anxiety  of  mind  for  King 
Augustus's  welfare  than  that  of  his  nearest  re 
lations.  He  looked  extremely  thin  in  a  dearth 
of  news,  and  never  enjoyed  himself  in  a  westerly 
wind.  This  indefatigable  kind  of  life  was  the 
ruin  of  his  shop;  for  about  the  time  that  his 
favourite  prince  left  the  crown  of  Poland,  he 
broke  and  disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  affairs  had  been  long  out  of 
my  mind,  till  about  three  days  ago,  as  I  was 
walking  in  St  James's  Park,  I  heard  somebody 
at  a  distance  hemming  after  me ;  and  who  should 
it  be  but  my  old  neighbour  the  upholsterer  ?  I 
saw  he  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  by  cer 
tain  shabby  superfluities  in  his  dress  ;  for,  not 
withstanding  that  it  was  a  very  sultry  day  for 
the  time  of  the  year,  he  wore  a  loose  greatcoat 
and  a  muff,  with  a  long  campaign  wig  out  of 
curl ;  to  which  he  had  added  the  ornament  of  a 
pair  of  black  garters  buckled  under  the  knee. 

*  Tatter,  No.  155. 


Upon  his  coming  up  to  me,  I  was  going  to  in. 
quire  into  his  present  circumstances,  but  waa 
prevented  by  his  asking  me,  with  a  whispei, 
whether  the  last  letters  brought  any  accounts 
that  one  might  rely  upon  from  Bender.  I  told 
him,  none  that  I  had  heard  of ;  and  asked  him 
whether  he  had  yet  married  his  eldest  daughter. 
He  told  me  no :  "  But  pray,"  says  he,  "tell  me 
sincerely,  what  are  your  thoughts  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  ?"  for  though  his  wife  and  children  were 
starving,  I  found  his  chief  concern  at  present 
was  for  this  great  monarch.  I  told  him  that  I 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the 
age.  "But  pray,"  says  he,  "do  you  think  there 
is  anything  in  the  story  of  his  wound?"  And 
finding  me  surprised  at  the  question,  "Nay," 
says  he,  "I  only  propose  it  to  you."  I  answered 
that  I  thought  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  of  it. 
"But  why  in  the  heel,"  says  he,  "more  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body?"  "Because," 
said  I,  "the  bullet  chanced  to  light  there." 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  sooner 
ended,  but  he  began  to  launch  out  into  a  long 
dissertation  upon  the  affairs  of  the  north;  and 
after  having  spent  some  time  on  them,  he  told 
me  he  was  in  a  great  perplexity  how  to  recon 
cile  the  Supplement  with  the  English  Post,  and 
had  been  just  now  examining  what  the  other 
papers  say  upon  the  same  subject.  "  The  Daily 
Courant,"  says  he,  "has  these  words:  We  have 
advices  from  very  good  hands,  that  a  certain 
prince  has  some  matters  of  great  importance 
under  consideration.  This  is  very  mysterious  ; 
but  the  Postboy  leaves  us  more  in  the  dark,  for 
he  tells  us  that  there  are  private  intimations  of 
measures  taken  by  a  certain  prince,  which  time 
will  bring  to  light.  Now  the  Postman,"  says 
he,  "who  used  to  be  very  clear,  refers  to  the 
same  news  in  these  words :  The  late  conduct  of 
a  certain  prince  affords  great  matter  of  specula 
tion.  This  certain  prince,"  says  the  upholsterer, 
"whom  they  are  all  so  cautious  of  naming,  I 

take  to  be ."  Upon  which,  though 

there  was  nobody  near  us,  he  whispered  some 
thing  in  my  ear,  which  I  did  not  hear,  or  think 
worthy  my  while  to  make  him  repeat.* 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
Mall,  where  were  three  or  four  very  odd  fellows 
sitting  together  upon  the  bench.  These  I  found 
were  all  of  them  politicians,  who  used  to  sun 
themselves  in  that  place  every  day  about  dinner 
time.  Observing  them  to  be  curiosities  in  this 
kind,  and  my  friend's  acquaintance,  I  sat  down 
among  them. 

The  chief  politician  of  the  bench  was  a  great 
asserter  of  paradoxes.  He  told  us,  with  a  seem- 
ing  concern,  that  by  some  news  he  had  lately 
read  from  Muscovy,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
there  was  a  storm  gathering  in  the  Black  Sea, 
which  might  in  time  do  hurt  to  the  naval  forces 


*  The  prince  here  alluded  to  so  mysteriously  was 
the  son  of  James  II. 
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of  this  nation.  To  this  he  added,  that  for  his 
part  he  could  not  wish  to  see  the  Turk  driven 
out  of  Europe,  which  he  believed  could  not  but 
be  prejudicial  to  our  woollen  manufacture.  He 
then  told  us  that  he  looked  upon  the  extra 
ordinary  revolutions  which  had  lately  happened 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  to  have  risen  chiefly 
from  two  persons  who  were  not  much  talked  of ; 
and  those,"  says  he,  "are  Prince  Menzikoff  and 
the  Duchess  of  Mirandola. "  He  backed  his  asser 
tions  with  so  many  broken  hints,  and  such  a 
show  of  depth  and  wisdom,  that  we  gave  our 
selves  up  to  his  opinions. 

The  discourse  at  length  fell  upon  a  point 
which  seldom  escapes  a  knot  of  true-born  Eng 
lishmen:  Whether,  in  case  of  a  religious  war, 
the  Protestants  would  not  be  too  strong  for  the 
Papists?  This  we  unanimously  determined  on 
the  Protestant  side.  One  who  sat  on  my  right 
hand,  and,  as  I  found  by  his  discourse,  had  been 
in  the  West  Indies,  assured  us  that  it  would  be 
a  very  easy  matter  for  the  Protestants  to  beat 
the  Pope  at  sea ;  and  added,  that  whenever  such 
a  war  does  break  out,  it  must  turn  to  the  good 
of  the  Leeward  Islands.  Upon  this,  one  who 
sat  at  the  end  of  the  bench,  and,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  was  the  geographer  of  the  company,  said, 
that  in  case  the  Papists  should  drive  the  Pro 
testants  from  these  parts  of  Europe,  when  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  it  would  be  impossible 


to  beat  them  out  of  Norway  and  Greenland,  pro 
vided  the  northern  crowns  held  together,  and 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy  stand  neuter. 

He  further  told  us  for  our  comfort  that  thera 
were  vast  tracts  of  land  about  the  Pole,  in 
habited  neither  by  Protestants  nor  Papists,  and 
of  greater  extent  than  all  the  Koman  Catholic 
dominions  in  Europe. 

When  we  had  fully  discussed  this  point,  my 
friend  the  upholsterer  began  to  exert  himself 
upon  the  present  negotiations  of  peace,  in  which 
he  deposed  princes,  settled  the  bounds  of  king 
doms,  and  balanced  the  power  of  Europe,  with 
great  justice  and  impartiality. 

I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company, 
and  was  going  away,  but  had  not  gone  thirty 
yards  before  the  upholsterer  hemmed  again  after 
me.  Upon  his  advancing  towards  me,  with  a 
whisper,  I  expected  to  hear  some  secret  piece  of 
news  which  he  had  not  thought  fit  to  communi 
cate  to  the  bench,  but  instead  of  that,  he  desired 
me  in  my  ear  to  lend  him  half-a-crown.  In  com 
passion  to  so  needy  a  statesman,  and  to  dissipate 
the  confusion  I  found  he  was  in,  I  told  him,  if 
he  pleased,  I  would  give  him  five  shillings,  to 
receive  five  pounds  of  him  when  the  great  Turk, 
was  driven  out  of  Constantinople,  which  he  very 
readily  accepted,  but  not  before  he  had  laid 
down  to  me  the  impossibility  of  such  an  event 
as  the  affairs  of  Europe  now  stand. 


SIE  EICHAED  STEELE.*    BORN  1671 :  DIED  1729. 

(From  the  Toiler,  Spectator,  etc.) 


SCENE  OF  DOMESTIC  FELICITY. 

"  His  cares  are  eased  with  intervals  of  bliss ; 
His  little  children,  climbing  for  a  kiss, 
Welcome  their  father's  late  return  at  night ; 
His  faithful  bed  is  crowned  with  chaste  delight." 

— Dryden. 


*  "  A  humorist  of  the  first  order,  the  most  pathetic 
of  story-tellers,  the  kindest  of  wits  and  critics,  and,  of 
all  the  fathers  of  the  English  Essay,  the  most  natural 
and  the  most  inventive." — John  Forster. 

"  Steele' s  hearty  interest  in  men  and  women  gave  life 
to  his  essays.  He  approached  even  literature  on  the 
side  of  human  fellowship  ;  talked  of  plays  with  strong 
personal  regard  for  the  players ;  and  had,  like  Addison, 
depths  of  religious  earnestness  that  gave  a  high  aim  to 
his  work.  He  sought  to  turn  the  current  of  opinion 
against  duelling.  Some  of  his  lightest  papers  were  in 
accordance  with  his  constant  endeavour  to  correct  the 
false  tone  of  society,  that  made  it  fashionable  to  speak 
with  contempt  of  marriage.  No  man  laboured  more 
seriously  to  establish  the  true  influence  of  woman  in 
society.  .  .  .  The  Spectator,  Steele  and  Addison's 
Spectator,  is  a  monument  befitting  the  most  memorable 


THERE  are  several  persons  who  have  many  pleas 
ures  and  entertainments  in  their  possession, 
which  they  do  not  enjoy.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
kind  and  good  office  to  acquaint  them  with  their 
own  happiness,  and  turn  their  attention  to  such 
instances  of  their  good  fortune  as  they  are  apt 


friendship  in  our  history.  Steele  was  its  projector, 
founder,  editor,  and  he  was  writer  of  that  part  of  it 
which  took  the  widest  grasp  upon  the  hearts  of  men. 
His  sympathies  were  with  all  England.  Defoe  and 
he,  with  eyes  upon  the  future,  were  the  truest  leaders 
of  their  time.  It  was  the  firm  hand  of  his  friend  Steele 
that  helped  Addison  up  to  the  place  in  literature  which 
became  him.  It  was  Steele  who  caused  the  nice  critical 
taste  which  Addison  might  have  spent  only  in  accord 
ance  with  the  fleeting  fashions  of  his  time,  to  be  in 
spired  with  all  Addison's  religious  earnestness,  and  to 
be  enlivened  with  the  free  play  of  that  sportive  humour, 
delicately  whimsical  and  gaily  wise,  which  made  his 
conversation  the  delight  of  the  few  men  with  whom 
he  sat  at  ease.  It  was  Steele  who  drew  his  friend  to 
wards  the  days  to  come,  and  made  his  gifts  the  wealth 
of  a  whole  people." — Professor  Morley. 
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to  overlook.  Persons  in  the  married  state  often 
want  such  a  monitor ;  and  pine  away  their  days, 
by  looking  on  the  same  condition  in  anguish 
and  murmur,  which  carries  with  it  in  the  opinion 
of  others  a  complication  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
life,  and  a  retreat  from  its  inquietudes. 

I  am  led  into  this  thought  by  a  visit  I  made  an 
old  friend,  who  was  formerly  my  schoolfellow. 
He  came  to  town  last  week  with  his  family  for 
the  winter,  and  yesterday  morning  sent  me  word 
his  wife  expected  me  to  dinner.  I  am,  as  it  were, 
at  home  at  that  house,  and  every  member  of  it 
knows  me  for  their  well -wisher.  I  cannot  indeed 
express  the  pleasure  it  is  to  be  met  by  the  child 
ren  with  so  much  joy  as  I  am  when  I  go  thither. 
The  boys  and  girls  strive  who  shall  come  first, 
when  they  think  it  is  I  that  am  knocking  at  the 
door ;  and  that  child  which  loses  the  race  to  me 
runs  back  again  to  tell  the  father  it  is  Mr  Bicker- 
staff.  This  day  I  was  led  in  by  a  pretty  girl  that 
we  all  thought  must  have  forgot  me ;  for  the 
family  has  been  out  of  town  these  two  years. 
Her  knowing  me  again  was  a  mighty  subject  with 
us,  and  took  up  our  discourse  at  the  first  en- 
trance.  After  which,  they  began  to  rally  upon 
a  thousand  little  stories  they  heard  in  the 
country  about  my  marriage  to  one  of  my  neigh 
bour's  daughters.  Upon  which  the  gentleman, 
my  friend,  said,  "  Nay,  if  Mr  Bickerstaff  marries 
a  child  of  any  of  his  old  companions,  I  hope  mine 
shall  have  the  preference  ;  there  is  Mrs  Mary  is 
now  sixteen,  and  would  make  him  as  fine  a 
widow  as  the  best  of  them.  But  I  know  him  too 
well ;  he  is  so  enamoured  with  the  very  memory 
of  those  who  flourished  in  our  youth,  that  he  will 
not  so  much  as  look  upon  the  modern  beauties. 
I  remember,  old  gentleman,  how  often  you  went 
home  in  a  day  to  refresh  your  countenance  and 
dress  when  Teraminta  reigned  in  your  heart.  As 
we  came  up  in  the  coach,  I  repeated  to  my  wife 
some  of  your  verses  on  her."  With  such  reflec 
tions  on  little  passages  which  happened  long  ago, 
we  passed  our  time,  during  a  cheerful  and  elegant 
meal.  After  dinner  his  lady  left  the  room,  as 
did  also  the  children.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone, 
he  took  me  by  the  hand ;  "  Well,  my  good 
friend,"  says  he,  "  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  thee  ; 
I  was  afraid  you  would  never  have  seen  all  the 
company  that  dined  with  you  to-day  again.  Do 
not  you  think  the  good  woman  of  the  house  a 
little  altered  since  you  followed  her  from  the 
play-house,  to  find  out  who  she  was  for  me  ? " 
I  perceived  a  tear  fall  down  his  cheek  as  he  spoke, 
which  moved  me  not  a  little.  But  to  turn  the 
discourse,  I  said,  "She  is  not  indeed  quite  that 
creature  she  was,  when  she  returned  me  the 
letter  I  carried  from  you ;  and  told  me,  '  she 
hoped,  as  I  was  a  gentleman,  I  would  be  em 
ployed  no  more  to  trouble  her,  who  had  never 
offended  me ;  but  would  be  so  much  the  gentle 
man's  friend,  as  to  dissuade  him  from  a  pursuit 
which  he  could  never  succeed  in.'  You  may  re 
member  I  thought  her  in  earnest ;  and  you  were 


forced  to  employ  your  cousin  Will,  who  made 
his  sister  get  acquainted  with  her  for  you.  You 
cannot  expect  her  to  be  for  ever  fifteen." 
"Fifteen!"  replied  my  good  friend :  "Ah!  you 
little  understand,  you  that  have  lived  a  bachelor, 
how  great,  how  exquisite  a  pleasure  there  is  in 
being  really  beloved  !  It  is  impossible  that  the 
most  beauteous  face  in  nature  should  raise  in  me 
such  pleasing  ideas  as  when  I  look  upon  that 
excellent  woman.  That  fading  in  her  counten 
ance  is  chiefly  caused  by  her  watching  with  me 
in  my  fever.  This  was  followed  by  a  tit  of  sick 
ness,  which  had  like  to  have  carried  her  off  last 
winter.  I  tell  you  sincerely,  I  have  so  many 
obligations  to  her  that  I  cannot,  with  any  sort 
of  moderation,  think  of  her  present  state  of 
health.  But  as  to  what  you  say  of  fifteen,  she 
gives  me  every  day  pleasures  beyond  what  I  ever 
knew  in  the  possession  of  her  beauty,  when  I  was 
in  the  vigour  of  youth.  Every  moment  of  her 
life  brings  me  fresh  instances  of  her  complacency 
to  my  inclinations,  and  her  prudence  in  regard 
to  my  fortune.  Her  face  is  to  me  much  more 
beautiful  than  when  I  first  saw  it ;  there  is  no 
decay  in  any  feature  which  I  cannot  trace,  from 
the  very  instant  it  was  occasioned  by  some 
anxious  concern  for  my  welfare  and  interests. 
Thus,  at  the  same  time,  methinks  the  love  I  con 
ceived  towards  her  for  what  she  was  is  heightened 
by  my  gratitude  for  what  she  is.  The  love  of  a 
wife  is  as  much  above  the  idle  passion  commonly 
called  by  that  name  as  the  loud  laughter  of  buf 
foons  is  inferior  to  the  elegant  mirth  of  gentle 
men.  Oh  !  she  is  an  inestimable  jewel.  In  her 
examination  of  her  household  affairs  she  shows 
a  certain  fearfulness  to  find  a  fault,  which  makes 
her  servants  obey  her  like  children;  and  the 
meanest  we  have  has  an  ingenious  shame  for  an 
offence,  not  always  to  be  seen  in  children  in  other 
families.  I  speak  freely  to  you,  my  old  friend ; 
ever  since  her  sickness,  things  that  gave  me  the 
quickest  joy  before,  turn  now  to  a  certain 
anxiety.  As  the  children  play  in  the  next  room, 
I  know  the  poor  things  by  their  steps,  and  am 
considering  what  they  must  do,  should  they  lose 
their  mother  in  their  tender  years.  The  pleas 
ure  I  used  to  take  in  telling  my  boy  stories  of 
battles,  and  asking  my  girl  questions  about  the 
disposal  of  her  baby,  and  the  gossiping  of  it,  is 
turned  into  inward  reflection  and  melancholy." 

He  would  have  gone  on  in  this  tender  way, 
when  the  good  lady  entered,  and  with  an  inex 
pressible  sweetness  in  her  countenance  told  us, 
she  had  been  searching  her  closet  for  something 
very  good,  to  treat  such  an  old  friend  as  I  was." 
Her  husband's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  at 
the  cheerfulness  of  her  countenance ;  and  I  saw 
all  his  fears  vanish  in  an  instant.  The  lady 
observing  something  in  our  looks  which  showed 
we  had  been  more  serious  than  ordinary,  and 
seeing  her  husband  receive  her  with  great  con 
cern  under  a  forced  cheerfulness,  immediately 
uessed  at  what  we  had  been  talking  of;  and 
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applying  herself  to  me,  said,  with  a  smile,  "  Mr 
Bickerstaff,  do  not  believe  a  word  of  what  he 
tells  you,  I  shall  still  live  to  have  you  for  my 
second,  as  I  have  often  promised  you,  unless  he 
takes  more  care  of  himself  than  he  has  done 
since  his  coming  to  town.  You  must  know,  he 
tells  me  that  he  finds  London  is  a  much  more 
healthy  place  than  the  country;  for  he  sees 
several  of  his  old  acquaintance  and  school-fellows 
are  here  young  fallows  with  fair  full-bottomed 
periwigs.  I  could  scarce  keep  him  this  morning 
from  going  out  open-breasted"  My  friend,  who 
is  always  extremely  delighted  with  her  agreeable 
humour,  made  her  sit  down  with  us.  She  did 
it  with  that  easiness  which  is  peculiar  to  women 
of  sense ;  and  to  keep  up  the  good-humour  she 
had  brought  in  with  her,  turned  her  raillery 
upon  me.  "Mr  Bickerstaff,  you  remember  you 
followed  me  one  night  from  the  play-house; 
suppose  you  should  carry  me  thither  to-morrow 
night,  and  lead  me  into  the  front  box."  This 
put  us  into  a  long  field  of  discourse  about  the 
beauties  who  were  mothers  to  the  present,  and 
shined  in  the  boxes  twenty  years  ago.  I  told 
her,  "  I  was  glad  she  had  transferred  so  many  of 
her  charms,  and  I  did  not  question  but  her 
eldest  daughter  was  within  half  a  year  of  being 
a  toast." 

We  were  pleasing  ourselves  with  this  fantastical 
preferment  of  the  young  lady,  when  on  a  sudden 
we  were  alarmed  with  the  noise  of  a  drum,  and 
immediately  entered  my  little  godson  to  give  me 
a  point  of  war.  His  mother,  between  laughing 
and  chiding,  would  have  put  him  out  of  the 
room;  but  I  would  not  part  with  him  so.  I 
found  upon  conversation  with  him,  though  he 
was  a  little  noisy  in  his  mirth,  that  the  child 
had  excellent  parts,  and  was  a  great  master  of  all 
the  learning  on  the  other  side  eight  years  old. 
I  perceived  him  a  very  great  historian  in  JEsop's 
Fables :  but  he  frankly  declared  to  me  his  mind, 
"  that  he  did  not  delight  in  that  learning,  be 
cause  he  did  not  believe  they  were  true ;"  for 
which  reason  I  found  he  had  very  much  turned 
his  studies,  for  about  a  twelvemonth  past,  into 
the  lives  and  adventures  of  Don  Bellianis  of 
Greece,  Guy  of  Warwick,  the  Seven  Champions, 
and  other  historians  of  that  age.  I  could  not 
but  observe  the  satisfaction  the  father  took  in  the 
forwardness  of  his  son ;  and  that  these  diversions 
might  turn  to  some  profit,  I  found  the  boy  had 
made  remarks,  which  might  be  of  service  to  him 
during  the  course  of  his  whole  life.  He  would 
tell  you  the  mismanagements  of  John  Hicka- 
thrift,  find  fault  with  the  passionate  temper  in 
Bevis  of  Southampton,  and  loved  Saint  George 
for  being  the  champion  of  England ;  and  by  this 
means  had  his  thoughts  insensibly  moulded  into 
the  notions  of  discretion,  virtue,  and  honour.  I 
was  extolling  his  accomplishments,  when  the 
mother  told  me,  "  that  the  little  girl  who  led  me 
in  this  morning  was  in  her  way  a  better  scholar 
than  he.  Betty,"  says  she,  "deals  chiefly  in 


fairies  and  sprites ;  and  sometimes  in  a  winter 
night  will  terrify  the  maids  with  her  accounts, 
until  they  are  afraid  to  go  up  to  bed." 

I  sat  with  them  until  it  was  very  late,  some 
times  in  merry,  sometimes  in  serious  discourse, 
with  this  particular  pleasure,  which  gives  the 
only  true  relish  to  all  conversation,  a  sense  that 
every  one  of  us  liked  each  other.  I  went  home, 
considering  the  different  conditions  of  a  married 
life  and  that  of  a  bachelor ;  and  I  must  confess 
it  struck  me  with  a  secret  concern,  to  reflect, 
that  whenever  I  go  off  I  shall  leave  no  traces  be 
hind  me.  In  this  pensive  mood  I  return  to  my 
family ;  that  is  to  say,  to  my  maid,  my  dog,  and 
my  cat,  who  only  can  be  the  better  or  worse  for 
what  happens  to  me. 

DEATH-BED  SCENE.* 

"  As  in  a  man's  life,  so  in  his  studies,  I  think  it  the 
most  beautiful  and  humane  thing  in  the  world  so  to 
mingle  gravity  with  pleasantry,  that  the  one  may  not 
sink  into  melancholy,  nor  the  other  rise  up  into  wan 
tonness." — Plin.  Epist. 

I  was  walking  about  my  chamber  this  morn 
ing  in  a  very  gay  humour,  when  I  saw  a  coach 
stop  at  my  door,  and  a  youth  about  fifteen 
alighting  out  of  it,  whom  I  perceived  to  be  the 
eldest  son  of  my  bosom  friend,  that  I  gave  some 
account  of  in  my  paper  of  the  17th  of  the  last 
month.  I  felt  a  sensible  pleasure  rising  in  me 
at  the  sight  of  him,  my  acquaintance  having 
begun  with  his  father  when  he  was  just  such  a 
stripling,  and  about  that  very  age.  When  he 
came  up  to  me,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
burst  out  in  tears.  I  was  extremely  moved,  and 
immediately  said,  "  Child,  how  does  your  father 

do?"     He  began  to  reply,  "My  mother " 

but  could  not  go  on  for  weeping.  I  went  down 
with  him  into  the  coach,  and  gathered  out  of 
him,  "that  his  mother  was  then  dying;  and 
that,  while  the  holy  man  was  doing  the  last 
offices  to  her,  he  had  taken  that  time  to  come 
and  call  me  to  his  father,  who,  he  said,  would 
certainly  break  his  heart,  if  I  did  not  go  and  com 
fort  him.  "  The  child's  discretion  in  coming  to  me 
of  his  own  head,  and  the  tenderness  he  showed 
for  his  parents,  would  have  quite  overpowered 
me,  had  I  not  resolved  to  fortify  myself  for  the 
seasonable  performance  of  those  duties  which  I 
owed  to  my  friend.  As  we  were  going,  I  could 
not  but  reflect  upon  the  character  of  that  ex 
cellent  woman,  and  the  greatness  of  his  grief  for 


*  The  "Death-bed  Scene"  and  the  "Scene  of  Do 
mestic  Felicity,"  Nos.  95,  114  of  the  Tatter,  naturally 
go  together  in  forming  one  complete  picture.  Speaking 
of  Steele's  power  in  this  department,  John  Forster,  in 
his  "  Biographical  Essays,"  says,  "  All  these  tales 
have  an  artless,  unpretending  simplicity,  and  a  charm 
quite  unpremeditated,  but  which  is  yet  combined  with 
a  reality  and  intensity  of  pathos,  affecting  to  a  degree 
that  the  equally  brief  narratives  of  any  other  writers 
have  never,  in  our  judgment,  equalled." 
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the  loss  of  one  who  has  ever  been  the  support  to 
him  under  all  other  afflictions.  How,  thought 
I,  will  he  be  able  to  bear  the  hour  of  her  death, 
that  could  not,  when  I  was  lately  with  him, 
speak  of  a  sickness,  which  was  then  past,  without 
sorrow  !  We  were  now  got  pretty  far  into  West 
minster,  and  arrived  at  my  friend's  house.  At 
the  door  of  it  I  met  Favonius,  not  without  a 
secret  satisfaction  to  find  he  had  been  there.  I 
had  formerly  conversed  with  him  at  this  house  ; 
and  as  he  abounds  with  that  sort  of  virtue  and 
knowledge  which  makes  religion  beautiful,  and 
never  leads  the  conversation  into  the  violence 
and  rage  of  party  disputes,  I  listened  to  him 
with  great  pleasure.  Our  discourse  chanced  to 
be  upon  the  subject  of  death,  which  he  treated 
with  such  a  strength  of  reason,  and  greatness  of 
soul,  that,  instead  of  being  terrible,  it  appeared 
to  a  mind  rightly  cultivated  altogether  to  be 
contemned,  or  rather  to  be  desired.  As  I  met 
him  at  the  door,  I  saw  in  his  face  a  certain 
glowing  of  grief  and  humanity,  heightened  with 
an  air  of  fortitude  and  resolution,  which,  as  I 
afterward  found,  had  such  an  irresistible  force, 
as  to  suspend  the  pains  of  the  dying,  and  the 
lamentation  of  the  nearest  friends  who  attended 
her.  I  went  up  directly  to  the  room  where  she 
lay,  and  was  met  at  the  entrance  by  my  friend, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  thoughts  had  been 
composed  a  little  before,  at  the  sight  of  me 
turned  away  his  face  and  wept.  The  little 
family  of  children  renewed  the  expressions  of 
their  sorrow  according  to  their  several  ages  and 
degrees  of  understanding.  The  eldest  daughter 
was  in  tears,  busied  in  attendance  upon  her 
mother;  others  were  kneeling  about  the  bed 
side  ;  and  what  troubled  me  most  was,  to  see  a 
little  boy,  who  was  too  young  to  know  the 
reason,  weeping  only  because  his  sisters  did. 
The  only  one  in  the  room  who  seemed  resigned 
and  comforted  was  the  dying  person.  At  my 
approach  to  the  bedside,  she  told  me  with  a  low 
broken  voice,  "  This  is  kindly  done.  Take  care 
of  your  friend — do  not  go  from  him  !"  She  had 
before  taken  leave  of  her  husband  and  children, 
in  a  manner  proper  for  so  solemn  a  parting,  and 
with  a  gracefulness  peculiar  to  a  woman  of  her 
character.  My  heart  was  torn  in  pieces,  to  see 
the  husband  on  one  side  suppressing  and  keeping 
down  the  swellings  of  his  grief,  for  fear  of  dis 
turbing  her  in  her  last  moments ;  and  the  wife 
even  at  that  time  concealing  the  pain  she  en 
dured,  for  fear  of  increasing  his  affliction.  She 
kept  her  eyes  upon  him  for  some  moments  after 
she  grew  speechless,  and  soon  after  closed  them 
for  ever.  In  the  moment  of  her  departure,  my 
friend,  who  had  thus  far  commanded  himself, 
gave  a  deep  groan,  and  fell  into  a  swoon  by  her 
bedside.  The  distraction  of  the  children,  who 
thought  they  saw  both  their  parents  expiring 
together,  and  now  lying  dead  before  them,  would 
have  melted  the  hardest  heart;  but  they  soon 
perceived  their  father  recover,  whom  I  helped  to 


remove  into  another  room,  with  a  resolution  to 
accompany  him  until  the  first  pangs  of  his  afflic 
tion  were  abated.  I  knew  consolation  would 
now  be  impertinent,  and,  therefore,  contented 
myself  to  sit  by  him,  and  condole  with  him  in 
silence.  For  I  shall  here  use  the  method  of  an 
ancient  author,  who,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  relat 
ing  the  virtues  and  death  of  Macrinus's  wife, 
expresses  himself  thus :  "I  shall  suspend  my 
advice  to  this  best  of  friends,  until  he  is  made 
capable  of  receiving  it  by  those  three  great 
remedies,  the  necessity  of  submission,  length  of 
time,  and  satiety  of  grief." 

In  the  meantime,  I  cannot  but  consider,  with 
much  commiseration,  the  melancholy  state  of 
one  who  has  had  such  a  part  of  himself  torn 
from  him,  and  which  he  misses  in  every  circum 
stance  of  life.  His  condition  is  like  that  of  one 
who  has  lately  lost  his  right  arm,  and  is  every 
moment  offering  to  help  himself  with  it.  He 
does  not  appear  to  himself  the  same  person  in 
his  house,  at  his  table,  in  company,  or  in  retire 
ment  :  and  loses  the  relish  of  all  the  pleasures 
and  diversions  that  were  before  entertaining  to 
him  by  her  participation  of  them.  The  most 
agreeable  objects  recall  the  sorrow  for  her  with 
whom  he  used  to  enjoy  them.  This  additional 
satisfaction,  from  the  taste  of  pleasures  in  the 
society  of  one  we  love  is  admirably  described  by 
Milton,  who  represents  Eve,  though  in  Paradise 
itself,  no  further  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
objects  around  her,  than  as  she  sees  them  in 
company  with  Adam,  in  that  passage  so  inex 
pressibly  charming : 

"  With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time : 
All  seasons,  and  their  change  ;  all  please  alike, 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  the  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  morn  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land  ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew  ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild  ;  nor  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet." 

The  variety  of  images  in  this  passage  is  infin 
itely  pleasing :  and  the  recapitulation  of  each 
particular  image,  with  a  little  varying  of  the 
expression,  makes  one  of  the  finest  turns  of 
words  that  I  have  ever  seen :  which  I  rather 
mention,  because  Mr  Dryden  has  said,  in  his 
preface  to  Juvenal,  that  he  could  meet  with  no 
turn  of  words  in  Milton. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  though  the 
sweetness  of  these  verses  has  something  in  it  of 
a  pastoral,  yet  it  excels  the  ordinary  kind,  as 
much  as  the  scene  of  it  is  above  an  ordinary 
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field  or  meadow.  I  might  here,  since  I  am 
accidentally  led  into  this  subject,  show  several 
passages  in  Milton  that  have  as  excellent  turns 
of  this  nature  as  any  of  our  English  poets 
whatsoever ;  but  shall  only  mention  that  which 
follows,  in  which  he  describes  the  fallen  angels 
engaged  in  the  intricate  disputes  of  predestina 
tion,  freewill,  and  foreknowledge ;  and,  to  hum 
our  the  perplexity,  makes  a  kind  of  labyrinth  in 
the  very  words  that  describe  it. 

"  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge,  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 


TRUE  LOVE. 

"  Whate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme." — Juv.  Sat. 

The  imposition  of  honest  names  and  words 
upon  improper  subjects,  has  made  so  regular  a 
confusion  among  us,  that  we  are  apt  to  sit  down 
with  our  errors,  well  enough  satisfied  with  the 
methods  we  are  fallen  into,  without  attempting 
to  deliver  ourselves  from  the  tyranny  under 
which  we  are  reduced  by  such  innovations.  Of 
all  the  laudable  motives  of  human  life,  none 
have  suffered  so  much  in  this  kind,  as  love ; 
under  which  revered  name  a  brutal  desire  called 
lust  is  frequently  concealed  and  admitted ; 
though  they  differ  as  much  as  a  matron  from  a 
prostitute,  or  a  companion  from  a  buffoon. 
Philander  the  other  day  was  bewailing  this  mis 
fortune  with  much  indignation,  and  upbraided 
me  for  having  some  time  since  quoted  those  ex 
cellent  lines  of  the  satirist : 

"  To  an  exact  perfection  they  have  brought 
The  action  love,  the  passion  is  forgot." 

"  How  could  you,"  said  he,  "  leave  such  a  hint 
so  coldly  ?  How  could  Aspasia  and  Sempronia 
enter  into  your  imagination  at  the  same  time, 
and  you  never  declare  to  us  the  different  recep 
tions  you  gave  them  ? " 

The  figures  which  the  ancient  mythologists  and 
poets  put  upon  love  and  lust  in  their  writings 
are  very  instructive.  Love  is  a  beauteous  blind 
child,  adorned  with  a  quiver  and  a  bow,  which 
he  plays  with,  and  shoots  around  him,  without 
design  or  direction ;  to  intimate  to  us  that  the 
person  beloved  has  no  intention  to  give  us  the 
anxieties  we  meet  with,  but  that  the  beauties  of 
a  worthy  object  are  like  the  charms  of  a  lovely 
infant ;  they  cannot  but  attract  your  concern 
and  fondness,  though  the  child  so  regarded  is  as 
insensible  of  the  value  you  put  upon  it  as  it  is 
that  it  deserves  your  benevolence.  On  the  other 
side,  the  sages  figured  lust  in  the  form  of  a  satyr ; 
of  shape,  part  human,  part  bestial ;  to  signify 
that  the  followers  of  it  prostitute  the  reason  of 
a  man  to  pursue  the  appetites  of  a  beast.  This 
satyr  is  made  to  haunt  the  paths  and  coverts  of 


the  wood  nymphs  and  shepherdesses,  to  lurk  on 
the  banks  of  rivulets,  and  watch  the  purling 
streams,  as  the  resorts  of  retired  virgins  ;  to  show 
that  lawless  desire  tends  chiefly  to  prey  upon 
innocence,  and  has  something  so  unnatural  in  it, 
that  it  hates  its  own  make,  and  shuns  the  object 
it  loved,  as  soon  as  it  has  made  it  like  itself. 
Love,  therefore,  is  a  child  that  complains  and 
bewails  its  inability  to  help  itself,  and  weeps  for 
assistance,  without  an  immediate  reflection  or 
knowledge  of  the  food  it  wants  :  Lust,  a  watchful 
thief,  which  seizes  its  prey,  and  lays  snares  for 
its  own  relief;  and  its  principal  object  being 
innocence,  it  never  robs,  but  it  murders  at  the 
same  time. 

From  this  idea  of  a  Cupid  and  a  satyr,  we 
may  settle  our  notions  of  these  different  desires, 
and  accordingly  rank  their  followers.  Aspasia 
must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  be  the  first  of  the 
beauteous  order  of  love,  whose  unaffected  free 
dom  and  conscious  innocence  give  her  the  attend 
ance  of  the  graces  in  all  her  actions.  That  awful 
distance  which  we  bear  toward  her  in  all  our 
thoughts  of  her,  and  that  cheerful  familiarity 
with  which  we  approach  her,  are  certain  instances 
of  her  being  the  truest  object  of  love  of  any  of 
her  sex.  In  this  accomplished  lady  love  is  the 
constant  effect,  because  it  is  never  the  design. 
Yet,  though  her  mien  carries  much  more  invita 
tion  than  command,  to  behold  her  is  an  imme 
diate  check  to  loose  behaviour ;  and  to  love  her 
is  a  liberal  education ;  for,  it  being  the  nature 
of  all  love  to  create  an  imitation  of  the  beloved 
person  in  the  lover,  a  regard  for  Aspasia  naturally 
produces  decency  of  manners,  and  good  conduct 
of  life  in  her  admirers.  If,  therefore,  the  giggling 
Leucippe  could  but  see  her  train  of  fops  assem 
bled,  and  Aspasia  move  by  them,  she  would  be 
mortified  at  the  veneration  with  which  she  is 
beheld,  even  by  Leucippe's  own  unthinking 
equipage,  whose  passions  have  long  taken  leave 
of  their  understandings. 

As  charity  is  esteemed  a  conjunction  of  the 
good  qualities  necessary  to  a  virtuous  man,  so 
love  is  the  happy  composition  of  all  the  accom 
plishments  that  make  a  fine  gentleman.  The 
motive  of  a  man's  life  is  seen  in  all  his  actions ; 
and  such  as  have  the  beauteous  boy  for  their 
inspirer,  have  a  simplicity  of  behaviour,  and  a 
certain  evenness  of  desire,  which  burns  like  the 
lamp  of  life  in  their  bosoms ;  while  they  who 
are  instigated  by  the  satyr  are  ever  tortured  by 
jealousies  of  the  object  of  their  wishes ;  often 
desire  what  they  scorn,  and  as  often  consciously 
and  knowingly  embrace  where  they  are  mutually 
indifferent. 


AMUSEMENTS  AND  RELAXATIONS 
OF  GREAT  MEN. 

"There  should  be  added  a  certain  sweetness  of  dis 
course  and  manners,  which  is  no  considerable  sauce  to 
friendship.  But  by  all  means  throw  out  sadness  and 
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severity  in  everything.  There  is  something  of  gravity 
indeed  in  it ;  but  friendship  requires  a  greater  remiss- 
ness,  freedom,  and  pleasantness,  and  an  inclination  to 
good  temper  and  affability." — Cic.  De  Amicitia. 

As  I  was  looking  over  my  letters  this  morn 
ing,  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  upon  the  following 
one,  which  came  to  my  hands  about  two  months 
ago  from  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who,  as  I  have 
since  learned,  was  the  person  that  wrote  the 
agreeable  epistle  inserted  in  my  paper  of  the 
third  of  the  last  month.  It  is  of  the  same  turn 
with  the  other,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
specimen  of  right  country  letters : 

"  SIR, — This  sets  out  to  you  from  my  summer- 
house  upon  the  terrace,  where  I  am  enjoying  a 
few  hours'  sunshine,  the  scanty  sweet  remains  of 
a  fine  autumn.  The  year  is  almost  at  the  lowest ; 
so  that,  in  all  appearance,  the  rest  of  my  letters 
between  this  and  spring  will  be  dated  from  my 
parlour  fire,  where  the  little  fond  prattle  of  a 
wife  and  children  will  so  often  break  in  upon 
the  connection  of  my  thoughts,  that  you  will 
easily  discover  it  in  my  style.  If  this  winter 
should  prove  as  severe  as  the  last,  I  can  tell  you 
beforehand  that  I  am  likely  to  be  a  very  miser 
able  man,  through  the  perverse  temper  of  my 
eldest  boy.  When  the  frost  was  in  its  ex 
tremity,  you  must  know  that  most  of  the  black 
birds,  robins,  and  finches  of  the  parish,  whose 
music  has  entertained  me  in  the  summer,  took 
refuge  under  my  roof.  Upon  this,  my  care 
was  to  rise  every  morning  before  day  to  set 
open  my  windows  for  the  reception  of  the 
cold  and  hungry,  whom  at  the  same  time  I  re 
lieved  with  a  very  plentiful  alms,  by  strewing 
corn  and  seeds  upon  the  floors  and  shelves. 
But  Dicky,  without  any  regard  to  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  considered  the  casements  as  so  many 
traps,  and  used  every  bird  as  a  prisoner  at  dis 
cretion.  Never  did  tyrant  exercise  more  various 
cruelties.  Some  of  the  poor  creatures  he  chased 
to  death  about  the  room ;  others  he  drove  into 
the  jaws  of  a  bloodthirsty  cat ;  and  even  in  his 
greatest  acts  of  mercy  either  clipped  the  wings 
or  singed  the  tails  of  his  innocent  captives. 
You  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  I  sympathised 
with  every  bird  in  its  misfortunes ;  but  I  believe 
you  will  think  me  in  the  right  for  bewailing  the 
child's  unlucky  humour.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  extremely  pleased  to  see  his  younger  brother 
carry  a  universal  benevolence  towards  every 
thing  that  has  life.  When  he  was  between  four 
and  five  years  old,  I  caught  him  weeping  over  a 
beautiful  butterfly,  which  he  chanced  to  kill  as 
he  was  playing  with  it ;  and  I  am  informed  that 
this  morning  he  has  given  his  brother  three  half 
pence,  which  was  his  whole  estate,  to  spare  the 
life  of  a  torn-tit.  These  are  at  present  the 
matters  of  greatest  moment  within  my  observa 
tion,  and  I  know  are  too  trifling  to  be  communi 
cated  to  any  but  so  wise  a  man  as  yourself,  and 
from  one  who  has  the  happiness  to  be — Your 
most  faithful,  and  most  obedient  servant." 


The  best  critic  that  ever  wrote,  speaking  of 
some  passages  in  Homer  which  appear  extrava 
gant  or  frivolous,  says,  indeed,  that  they  are 
dreams,  but  the  dreams  of  Jupiter.  My  friend's 
letter  appears  to  me  in  the  same  light.  One  sees 
him  in  an  idle  hour ;  but  at  the  same  time  in 
the  idle  hour  of  a  wise  man.  A  great  mind  has 
something  in  it  too  severe  and  forbidding  that  is 
not  capable  of  giving  itself  such  little  relaxa 
tions,  and  of  condescending  to  these  agreeable 
ways  of  trifling.  Tully,  when  he  celebrates  the 
friendship  of  Scipio  and  Lselius,  who  were  the 
greatest  as  well  as  the  politest  men  of  their  age, 
represents  it  as  a  beautiful  passage  in  their  re 
tirement,  that  they  used  to  gather  up  shells  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  amuse  themselves  with  the 
variety  of  shape  and  colour  which  they  met  with 
in  those  little  unregarded  works  of  nature.  The 
great  Agesilaus  could  be  a  companion  to  his  own 
children,  and  was  surprised  by  the  ambassadors 
of  Sparta  *  as  he  was  riding  among  them  upon  a 
hobby-horse.  Augustus,  indeed,  had  no  play-fel  • 
lows  of  his  own  begetting,  but  he  is  said  to  have 
passed  many  of  his  hours  with  little  Moorish 
boys  at  a  game  of  marbles,  not  unlike  our 
modern  taw.  There  is,  methinks,  a  pleasure  in 
seeing  great  men  thus  fall  into  the  rank  of  man 
kind,  and  entertain  themselves  with  diversions 
and  amusements  that  are  agreeable  to  the  very 
weakest  of  the  species.  I  must  frankly  confess, 
that  it  is  to  me  a  beauty  in  Cato's  character,  that 
he  would  drink  a  cheerful  bottle  with  his  friend : 
and  I  cannot  but  own,  that  I  have  seen  with 
great  delight  one  of  the  most  celebrated  authors 
of  the  last  age  feeding  the  ducks  in  St  James's 
Park.  By  instances  of  this  nature,  the  heroes, 
the  statesmen,  the  philosophers,  become  as  it 
were  familiar  with  us,  and  grow  the  more  ami 
able,  the  less  they  endeavour  to  appear  awful. 
A  man  who  always  acts  in  the  severity  of  wis 
dom,  or  the  haughtiness  of  quality,  seems  to 
move  in  a  personated  part.  It  looks  too  con 
strained  and  theatrical  for  a  man  to  be  always 
in  that  character  which  distinguishes  him  from 
others ;  besides  that  the  slackening  and  unbend 
ing  our  minds  on  some  occasions  makes  them  exert 
themselves  with  greater  vigour  and  alacrity  when 
they  return  to  their  proper  and  natural  state. 

As  this  innocent  way  of  passing  a  leisure  hour 
is  not  only  consistent  with  a  great  character, 
but  very  graceful  in  it ;  so  there  are  two  sorts  of 
people  to  whom  I  would  most  earnestly  recom 
mend  it.  The  first  are  those  who  are  uneasy 
out  of  want  of  thought;  the  second  are  those 
who  are  so  out  of  turbulence  of  spirit.  The  first 
are  the  impertinent,  and  the  second  the  danger 
ous  part  of  mankind. 

It  grieves  me  to  the  very  heart  when  I  see 
several  young  gentlemen,  descended  of  honest 
parents,  run  up  and  down,  hurrying  from  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  calling  in  at  every 
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place  of  resort,  without  being  able  to  fix  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  any,  and  in  a  particular 
haste  without  knowing  for  what.  It  would, 
methinks,  be  some  consolation  if  I  could  per 
suade  those  precipitate  young  gentlemen  to  com 
pose  their  restlessness  of  mind,  and  apply  them 
selves  to  any  amusement,  how  trivial  soever, 
that  might  give  them  employment,  and  keep 
them  out  of  harm's  way.  They  cannot  imagine 
how  great  a  relief  it  would  be  to  them,  if  they 
could  grow  sedate  enough  to  play  for  two  or 
three  hours  at  a  game  of  push-pin.  But  these 
busy,  idle  animals  are  only  their  own  tormentors. 
The  turbulent  and  dangerous  are  for  embroiling 
councils,  stirring  up  seditions,  and  subverting 
constitutions  out  of  a  mere  restlessness  of 
temper,  and  an  insensibility  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  life  that  are  calm  and  innocent.  It  is  impos 
sible  for  a  man  to  be  so  much  employed  in  any 
scene  of  action,  as  to  have  great  and  good  affairs 
enough  to  fill  up  his  whole  time ;  there  will  still 
be  chasms  and  empty  spaces,  in  which  a  work 
ing  mind  will  employ  itself  to  its  own  prejudice, 
or  that  of  others,  unless  it  can  be  at  ease  in  the 
exercise  of  such  actions  as  are  in  themselves 
indifferent.  How  often  have  I  wished,  for  the 
good  of  the  nation,  that  several  famous  politi 
cians  could  take  any  pleasure  in  feeding  ducks  ! 
I  look  upon  an  able  statesman  out  of  business, 
like  a  huge  whale  that  will  endeavour  to  over 
turn  the  ship,  unless  he  has  an  empty  cask  to 
play  with. 

But  to  return  to  my  good  friend  and  corre 
spondent  :  I  am  afraid  we  shall  both  be  laughed 
at  when  I  confess  that  we  have  often  gone  out 
into  the  field  to  look  upon  a  bird's  nest;  and 
have  more  than  once  taken  an  evening's  walk 
together  on  purpose  to  see  the  sun  set.  I  shall 
conclude  with  my  answer  to  his  foregoing  letter : 

"DEAR  SIR, — I  thank  you  for  your  obliging 
letter,  and  your  kindness  to  the  distressed,  who 
will,  doubtless,  express  their  gratitude  to  you 
themselves  the  next  spring.  As  for  Dick  the 
tyrant,  I  must  desire  you  will  put  a  stop  to  his 
proceedings ;  and  at  the  same  time  take  care  that 
his  little  brother  be  no  loser  by  his  mercy  to  the 
torn-tit.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  excluded  all 
conversation  with  animals  that  delight  only  in 
a  country  life,  and  am,  therefore,  forced  to 
entertain  myself  as  well  as  I  can  with  my  little 
dog  and  cat.  They  both  of  them  sit  by  my  fire 
every  night,  expecting  my  coming  home  with 
impatience;  and,  at  my  entrance,  never  fail  of 
running  up  to  me,  and  bidding  me  welcome, 
each  of  them  in  his  proper  language.  As  they 
have  been  bred  up  together  from  their  infancy, 
and  seen  no  other  company,  they  have  learned 
each  other's  manners,  so  that  the  dog  often 
gives  himself  the  airs  of  a  cat,  and  the  cat,  in 
several  of  her  motions  and  gestures,  affects  the 
behaviour  of  the  little  dog.  When  they  are  at 
play,  I  often  make  one  with  them;  and  some 


times  please  myself  with  considering  how  much 
reason  and  instinct  are  capable  of  delighting 
each  other.  Thus,  you  see,  I  have  communi 
cated  to  you  the  material  occurrences  in  my 
family  with  the  same  freedom  that  you  use  to 
me ;  as  I  am,  with  the  same  sincerity  and  aifec- 
tion,  Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

"ISAAC  BlCKERSTAFF." 

ERRORS  IN  EDUCATION. 

"When  free  from  folly,  we  to  wisdom  rise." 

— Francis. 

When  I  first  began  to  learn  to  push,  this  last 
winter,  my  master  had  a  great  deal  of  work  upon 
his  hands  to  make  me  unlearn  the  postures  and 
motions  which  I  had  got,  by  having  in  my 
younger  years  practised  backsword,  with  a 
little  eye  to  the  single  falchion.  Knock  Down 
was  the  word  in  the  civil  wars  ;  and  we  generally 
added  to  this  skill  the  knowledge  of  the  Cornish 
hug,  as  well  as  the  grapple,  to  play  with  hand 
and  foot.  By  this  means,  I  was  for  defending 
my  head  when  the  French  gentleman  was  making 
a  full  pass  at  my  bosom ;  insomuch,  that  he  told 
me  I  was  fairly  killed  seven  times  in  one  morn 
ing,  without  having  done  my  master  any  other 
mischief  than  one  knock  on  the  pate.  ^This  wa? 
a  great  misfortune  to  me ;  and  I  believe  I  may 
say,  without  vanity,  I  am  the  first  who  evei 
pushed  so  erroneously,  and  yet  conquered  the 
prejudice  of  education  so  well,  as  to  make  my 
passes  so  clear,  and  recover  hand  and  foot  with 
that  agility  as  I  do  at  this  day.  The  truth  of  it 
is,  the  first  rudiments  of  education  are  given 
very  indiscreetly  by  most  parents,  as  much  with 
relation  to  the  more  important  concerns  of  the 
mind,  as  in  the  gestures  of  the  body.  Whatever 
children  are  designed  for,  and  whatever  prospects 
the  fortune  or  interest  of  their  parents  may  give 
them  in  their  future  lives,  they  are  all  promiscu 
ously  instructed  the  same  way  ;  and  Horace  and 
Virgil  must  be  thumbed  by  a  boy,  as  well  before 
he  goes  to  an  apprenticeship,  as  to  the  univers 
ity.  This  ridiculous  way  of  treating  the  under- 
aged  of  this  island  has  very  often  raised  both  my 
spleen  and  mirth,  but  I  think  never  both  at  once 
so  much  as  to-day.  A  good  mother  of  our  neigh 
bourhood  made  me  a  visit  with  her  son  and  heir ; 
a  lad  somewhat  above  five  feet,  and  wants  but 
little  of  the  height  and  strength  of  a  good  mus 
keteer  in  any  regiment  in  the  service.  Her 
business  was  to  desire  I  would  examine  him ;  for 
he  was  far  gone  in  a  book,  the  first  letters  of 
which  she  often  saw  in  my  papers.  The  youth 
produced  it,  and  I  saw  it  was  my  friend  Horace. 
It  was  very  easy  to  turn  to  the  place  the  boy  was 
learning  in,  which  was  the  fifth  Ode  of  the  first 
book,  to  Pyrrha.  I  read  it  over  aloud  as  well, 
because  I  am  always  delighted  when  I  turn  to 
the  beautiful  parts  of  that  author,  as  also  to  gain 
time  for  considering  a  little  how  to  keep  up  the 
mother's  pleasure  in  her  child,  which  I  thought 
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barbarity  to  interrupt.  In  the  first  place,  I 
asked  him,  "  Who  this  same  Pyrrha  was  ? "  He 
answered,  very  readily,  "She  was  the  wife  of 
Pyrrhus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains."  I  lifted 
up  my  hands.  The  mother  courtesies — "  Nay," 
says  she,  "  I  knew  you  would  stand  in  admira 
tion  ;  I  assure  you,"  continued  she,  "  for  all  he 
looks  so  tall,  he  is  but  very  young.  Pray  ask 
him  some  more;  never  spare  him."  With  1^iat 
I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him,  "  what  was  the 
character  of  this  gentlewoman  ? "  He  read  the 
three  first  verses  : 

"  Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 
Perfusus  liquidis  urget  odoribus 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  sub  antro?" 

— Hor.  I  Od.  v.  i. 

and  very  gravely  told  me  she  lived  at  the  sign 
of  The  Rose  in  a  cellar.  I  took  care  to  be  very 
much  astonished  at  the  lad's  improvements ;  but 
withal  advised  her,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  take 
him  from  school,  for  he  could  learn  no  more 
there.  This  very  silly  dialogue  was  a  lively 
image  of  the  impertinent  method  used  in  breed 
ing  boys  without  genius  or  spirit  to  the  reading 
things  for  which  their  heads  were  never  framed. 
But  this  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  certain  vanity 
in  the  minds  of  parents,  who  are  wonderfully 
delighted  with  the  thought  of  breeding  their 
children  to  accomplishments,  which  they  believe 
nothing  but  want  of  the  same  care  in  their  own 
fathers  prevented  them  from  being  masters  of. 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  part  of  life  most  fit  for  im 
provement  is  generally  employed  in  a  method 
against  the  bent  of  nature ;  and  a  lad  of  such 
parts  as  are  fit  for  an  occupation,  where  there 
can  be  no  calls  out  of  the  beaten  path,  is  two  or 
three  years  of  his  time  wholly  taken  up  in  know 
ing  how  well  Ovid's  mistress  became  such  a 
dress ;  how  such  a  nymph  for  her  cruelty  was 
changed  into  such  an  animal;  and  how  it  is 
made  generous  in  ^Eneas  to  put  Turnus  to  death ; 
gallantries  that  can  no  more  come  within  the 
occurrences  of  the  lives  of  ordinary  men,  than 
they  can  be  relished  by  their  imaginations.  How 
ever,  still  the  humour  goes  on  from  one  gener 
ation  to  another;  and  the  pastry-cook  here  in 
the  lane,  the  other  night,  told  me,  "  he  would 
not  yet  take  away  his  son  from  his  learning;  but 
has  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  had  a  little  smattering 
in  the  Greek,  to  put  him  apprentice  to  a  soap 
boiler."  These  wrong  beginnings  determine  our 
success  in  the  world  ;  and  when  our  thoughts 
are  originally  falsely  biassed,  their  agility  and 
force  do  but  carry  us  the  farther  out  of  our  way, 
in  proportion  to  our  speed.  But  we  are  half 
way  our  journey,  when  we  have  got  into  the 
right  road.  If  all  our  days  were  usefully  em 
ployed,  and  we  did  not  set  out  impertinently, 
we  should  not  have  so  many  grotesque  professors 
in  all  the  arts  of  life ;  but  every  man  would  be 
in  a  proper  and  becoming  method  of  distinguish 
ing  or  entertaining  himself  suitably  to  what 


nature  designed  him.  As  they  go  on  now,  our 
parents  do  not  only  force  us  upon  what  is 
against  our  talents,  but  our  teachers  are  also  as 
injudicious  in  what  they  put  us  to  learn.  I  have 
hardly  ever  since  suffered  so  much  by  the  charms 
of  any  beauty,  as  I  did  before  I  had  a  sense  of 
passion,  for  not  apprehending  that  the  smile  of 
Lalage  was  what  pleased  Horace ;  and  I  verily 
believe,  the  stripes  I  suffered  about  Digito  male 
pertinaci  has  given  me  that  irreconcilable  aver 
sion,  which  I  shall  carry  to  my  grave,  against 
coquettes. 

As  for  the  ele-gant  writer  of  whom  I  am  talk 
ing,  his  excellences  are  to  be  observed  as  they 
relate  to  the  different  concerns  of  his  life ;  and 
he  is  always  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  lover,  a 
courtier,  or  a  man  of  wit.  His  admirable  Odes 
have  numberless  instances  of  his  merit  in  each 
of  these  characters.  His  epistles  and  satires  are 
full  of  proper  notices  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  a 
court ;  and  what  we  call  good-breeding  is  most 
agreeably  intermixed  with  his  morality.  His 
addresses  to  the  persons  who  favoured  him,  are 
so  inimitably  engaging,  that  Augustus  complained 
of  him  for  so  seldom  writing  to  him,  and  asked 
him,  "whether  he  was  afraid  posterity  should 
read  their  names  together  ? "  Now  for  the  gener 
ality  of  men  to  spend  much  time  in  such  writings 
is  as  pleasant  a  folly  as  any  he  ridicules.  What 
ever  the  crowd  of  scholars  may  pretend,  if  their 
way  of  life,  or  their  own  imaginations,  do  not 
lead  them  to  a  taste  of  him,  they  may  read,  nay 
write,  fifty  volumes  upon  him,  and  be  just  as 
they  were  when  they  began.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  a  great  painter  say,  "  There  are  cer 
tain  faces  for  certain  painters,  as  well  as  certain 
subjects  for  certain  poets."  This  is  as  true  in 
the  choice  of  studies ;  and  no  one  will  ever  relish 
an  author  thoroughly  well,  who  would  not  have 
been  fit  company  for  that  author,  had  they  lived 
at  the  same  time.  All  others  are  mechanics  in 
learning,  and  take  the  sentiments  of  writers  like 
waiting-servants  who  report  what  passed  at  their 
master's  table;  but  debase  every  thought  and 
expression,  for  want  of  the  air  with  which  they 
were  uttered. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  FKIENDS. 

"And  now  the  rising  day  renews  the  year. 
A  day  for  ever  sad,  for  ever  dear." — Dryden. 

There  are  those  among  mankind  who  can  enjoy 
no  relish  of  their  being,  except  the  world  is 
made  acquainted  with  all  that  relates  to  them, 
and  think  everything  lost  that  passes  unob 
served  ;  but  others  find  a  solid  delight  in  steal 
ing  by  the  crowd,  and  modelling  their  life  after 
such  a  manner,  as  is  as  much  above  the  approba 
tion  as  the  practice  of  the  vulgar.  Life  being 
too  short  to  give  instances  great  enough  of  true 
friendship  or  goodwill,  some  sages  have  thought 
it  pious  to  preserve  a  certain  reverence  for  the 
manes  of  their  deceased  friends ;  and  have  with- 
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drawn  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world  at 
certain  seasons,  to  commemorate  in  their  own 
thoughts  such  of  their  acquaintance  who  have 
gone  before  them  out  of  this  life.  And,  indeed, 
when  we  are  advanced  in  years,  there  is  not  a 
more  pleasing  entertainment  than  to  recollect  in 
a  gloomy  moment  the  many  we  have  parted 
with  that  have  been  dear  and  agreeable  to  us, 
and  to  cast  a  melancholy  thought  or  two  after 
those  with  whom,  perhaps,  we  have  indulged 
ourselves  in  whole  nights  of  mirth  and  jollity. 
With  such  inclinations  in  my  heart,  I  went  to 
my  closet  yesterday  evening,  and  resolved  to  be 
sorrowful ;  upon  which  occasion  I  could  not  but 
look  with  disdain  upon  myself,  that  though  all 
the  reasons  which  I  had  to  lament  the  loss  of 
many  of  my  friends  are  now  as  forcible  as  at  the 
moment  of  their  departure,  yet  did  not  my  heart 
swell  with  the  same  sorrow  which  I  felt  at  that 
time;  but  I  could,  without  tears,  reflect  upon 
many  pleasing  adventures  I  have  had  with  some, 
who  have  long  been  blended  with  common  earth. 
Though  it  is  by  the  benefit  of  nature  that  length 
of  time  thus  blots  out  the  violence  of  afflictions ; 
yet  with  tempers  too  much  given  to  pleasure,  it 
is  almost  necessary  to  revive  the  old  places  of 
grief  in  our  memory,  and  ponder  step  by  step  on 
past  life,  to  lead  the  mind  into  that  sobriety  of 
thought  which  poises  the  heart,  and  makes  it 
beat  with  due  time,  without  being  quickened 
with  desire,  or  retarded  with  despair,  from  its 
proper  and  equal  motion.  When  we  wind  up  a 
clock  that  is  out  of  order,  to  make  it  go  well  for 
the  future,  we  do  not  immediately  set  the  hand 
to  the  present  instant,  but  we  make  it  strike  the 
round  of  all  its  hours  before  it  can  recover  the 
regularity  of  its  time.  Such,  thought  I,  shall 
be  my  method  this  evening ;  and  since  it  is  that 
day  of  the  year  which  I  dedicate  to  the  memory 
of  such  in  another  life  as  I  much  delighted  in 
when  living,  an  hour  or  two  shall  be  sacred  to 
sorrow  and  their  memory,  while  I  run  over  all 
the  melancholy  circumstances  of  this  kind  which 
have  occurred  to  me  in  my  whole  life. 

The  first  sense  of  sorrow  I  ever  knew  was 
upon  the  death  of  my  father,  at  which  time  I 
was  not  quite  five  years  of  age ;  but  was  rather 
amazed  at  what  all  the  house  meant,  than 
possessed  with  a  real  understanding  why  nobody 
was  willing  to  play  with  me.  I  remember  I 
went  into  the  room  where  his  body  lay,  and  my 
mother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it.  I  had  my 
battledore  in  my  hand,  and  fell  a-beating  the 
coffin,  and  calling  papa ;  for,  I  know  not  how,  I 
had  some  slight  idea  that  he  was  locked  up  there. 
My  mother  catched  me  in  her  arms,  and,  trans 
ported  beyond  all  patience  of  the  silent  grief  she 
was  before  in,  she  almost  smothered  me  in  her 
embraces,  and  told  me,  in  a  flood  of  tears, 
"  Papa  could  not  hear  me,  and  would  play  with 
me  no  more,  for  they  were  going  to  put  him 
under  ground,  whence  he  could  never  come  to 
us  again."  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman, 


of  a  noble  spirit,  and  there  was  a  dignity  in  hei 
grief  amidst  all  the  wildness  of  her  transport, 
which,  methought,  struck  me  with  an  instinct 
of  sorrow,  that  before  I  was  sensible  of  what  it 
was  to  grieve,  seized  my  very  soul,  and  has 
made  pity  the  weakness  of  my  heart  ever  since. 
The  mind  in  infancy  is,  methinks,  like  the  body 
in  embryo ;  and  receives  impressions  so  forcible 
that  they  are  as  hard  to  be  removed  by  reason 
as  any  mark  with  which  a  child  is  born  is  to  be 
taken  away  by  any  future  application.  Hence 
it  is  that  good-nature  in  me  is  no  merit;  but 
having  been  so  frequently  overwhelmed  with  her 
tears  before  I  knew  the  cause  of  any  affliction, 
or  could  draw  defences  from  my  own  judgment, 
I  imbibed  commiseration,  remorse,  and  an  un 
manly  gentleness  of  mind,  which  has  since  en 
snared  me  into  ten  thousand  calamities,  from 
whence  I  can  reap  no  advantage,  except  it  be 
that,  in  such  a  humour  as  I  am  now  in,  I  can 
the  better  indulge  myself  in  the  softness  of 
humanity,  and  enjoy  that  sweet  anxiety  which 
arises  from  the  memory  of  past  afflictions. 

We  that  are  very  old  are  better  able  to  re 
member  things  which  befell  us  in  our  distant 
youth,  than  the  passages  of  later  days.  For 
this  reason  it  is  that  the  companions  of  my 
strong  and  vigorous  years  present  themselves 
more  immediately  to  me  in  this  office  of  sorrow. 
Untimely  and  unhappy  deaths  are  what  we  are 
most  apt  to  lament;  so  little  are  we  able  to 
make  it  indifferent  when  a  thing  happens, 
though  we  know  it  must  happen.  Thus  we 
groan  under  life,  and  bewail  those  who  are  re 
lieved  from  it.  Every  object  that  returns  to  our 
imagination  raises  different  passions,  according 
to  the  circumstance  of  their  departure.  Who 
can  have  lived  in  an  army,  and  in  a  serious  hour 
reflect  upon  the  many  gay  and  agreeable  men 
that  might  long  have  flourished  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  not  join  with  the  imprecations  of  the 
fatherless  and  widow  on  the  tyrant  to  whoso 
ambition  they  fell  sacrifices  ?  But  gallant  men, 
who  are  cut  off  by  the  sword,  move  rather  our 
veneration  than  our  pity ;  and  we  gather  relief 
enough  from  their  own  contempt  of  death,  to 
make  that  no  evil,  which  was  approached  with 
so  much  cheerfulness,  and  attended  with  so  much 
honour.  But  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  from 
the  great  parts  of  life  on  such  occasions,  and 
instead  of  lamenting  those  who  stood  ready  to 
give  death  to  those  from  whom  they  had  the 
fortune  to  receive  it;  I  say,  when  we  let  our 
thoughts  wander  from  such  noble  objects,  and 
consider  the  havoc  which  is  made  among  the 
tender  and  the  innocent,  pity  enters  with  an  un 
mixed  softness,  and  possesses  all  our  souls  at 
once. 

Here  (were  there  words  to  express  such  senti 
ments  with  proper  tenderness)  I  should  record 
the  beauty,  innocence,  and  untimely  death  of 
the  first  object  my  eyes  ever  beheld  with  love. 
The  beauteous  virgin  !  how  ignorantly  did  she 
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charm,  how  carelessly  excel !  0  death  !  thou 
hast  right  to  the  bold,  to  the  ambitious,  to  the 
high,  and  to  the  haughty ;  but  why  this  cruelty 
to  the  humble,  to  the  meek,  to  the  undisceriiing, 
to  the  thoughtless  ?  Nor  age,  nor  business,  nor 
distress  can  erase  the  dear  image  from  my 
imagination.  In  the  same  week  I  saw  her 
dressed  for  a  ball,  and  in  a  shroud.  How  ill 
did  the  habit  of  death  become  the  pretty  trifler  ! 

I  still  behold  the  smiling  earth A  large  train 

of  disasters  were  coming  on  to  my  memory, 
when  my  servant  knocked  at  my  closet  door, 
and  interrupted  me  with  a  letter,  attended  with 
a  hamper  of  wine,  of  the  same  sort  with  that 
which  is  to  be  put  to  sale  on  Thursday  next,  at 
Garraway's  coffee-house.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
it,  I  sent  for  three  of  my  friends.  We  are  so 
intimate  that  we  can  be  company  in  whatever 
state  of  mind  we  meet,  and  can  entertain  each 
other  without  expecting  always  to  rejoice.  The 
wine  we  found  to  be  generous  and  warming,  but 
with  such  a  heat  as  moved  us  rather  to  be  cheer 
ful  than  frolicsome.  It  revived  the  spirits,  with 
out  firing  the  blood.  We  commended  it  until 
two  of  the  clock  this  morning;  and  having 
to-day  met  a  little  before  dinner,  we  found,  that 
though  we  drank  two  bottles  a  man,  we  had 
much  more  reason  to  recollect  than  forget  what 
had  passed  the  night  before. 


ON  ESTEEM. 

"  All  should  be  confined 

Within  the  bounds,  which  Nature  hath  assigned." 

— Francis. 

The  general  purposes  of  men  in  the  conduct  of 
their  lives,  I  mean  with  relation  to  this  life  only, 
end  in  gaining  either  the  affection  or  the  esteem  of 
those  with  whom  they  converse.  Esteem  makes 
a  man  powerful  in  business,  and  affection  desir 
able  in  conversation ;  which  is  certainly  the  rea 
son  that  very  agreeable  men  fail  of  their  point  in 
the  world,  and  those  who  are  by  no  means  such 
arrive  at  it  with  much  ease.  If  it  be  visible  in  a 
man's  carriage  that  he  has  a  strong  passion  to 
please,  no  one  is  much  at  a  loss  how  to  keep 
measures  with  him;  because  there  is  always  a 
balance  in  people's  hands  to  make  up  with  him, 
by  giving  him  what  he  still  wants  in  exchange 
for  what  you  think  fit  to  deny  him.  Such  a 
person  asks  with  diffidence,  and  ever  leaves 
room  for  denial  by  that  softness  of  his  com 
plexion.  At  the  same  time  he  himself  is  capable 
of  denying  nothing,  even  what  he  is  not  able  to 
perform.  The  other  sort  of  man  who  courts 
esteem,  having  a  quite  different  view,  has  as 
different  a  behaviour,  and  acts  as  much  by  the 
dictates  of  his  reason  as  the  other  does  by  the 
impulse  of  his  inclination.  You  must  pay  for 
everything  you  have  of  him.  He  considers  man 
kind  as  a  people  in  commerce,  and  never  gives 
out  of  himself  what  he  is  sure  will  not  come  in 


with  interest  from  another.  All  his  words  and 
actions  tend  to  the  advancement  of  his  reputa 
tion  and  his  fortune,  towards  which  he  makes 
hourly  progress,  because  he  lavishes  no  part  of 
his  goodwill  upon  such  as  do  not  make  some 
advances  to  merit  it.  The  man  who  values  affec 
tion  sometimes  becomes  popular ;  he  who  aims 
at  esteem  seldom  fails  of  growing  rich. 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  these  different  men, 
as  persons  who  endeavoured  to  be  valued  and 
beloved  from  design  or  ambition ;  but  they  ap 
pear  quite  in  another  figure,  when  you  observe 
the  men  who  are  agreeable  and  venerable  from 
the  force  of  their  natural  inclinations.  We  affect 
the  company  of  him  who  has  least  regard  of  him 
self  in  his  carriage,  who  throws  himself  into 
unguarded  gaiety,  voluntary  mirth,  and  general 
good-humour ;  who  has  nothing  in  his  head  but 
the  present  hour,  and  seems  to  have  all  his  in 
terest  and  passions  gratified,  if  every  man  else 
in  the  room  is  as  unconcerned  as  himself.  This 
man  usually  has  no  quality  or  character  among 
his  companions ;  let  him  be  born  of  whom  he  will, 
have  what  great  qualities  he  please ;  let  him  be 
capable  of  assuming  for  a  moment  what  figure  he 
pleases,  he  still  dwells  in  the  imagination  of  all 
who  know  him  but  as  Jack  Such-a-one.  This 
makes  Jack  brighten  up  the  room  wherever  he 
enters,  and  change  the  severity  of  the  company 
into  that  gaiety  and  good -humour  into  which 
his  conversation  generally  leads  them.  It  is  not 
unpleasant  to  observe  even  this  sort  of  creature 
go  out  of  his  character,  to  check  himself  some 
times  for  his  familiarities,  and  pretend  so  awk 
wardly  at  procuring  to  himself  more  esteem  than 
he  finds  he  meets  with.  I  was  the  other  day 
walking  with  Jack  Gainly  towards  Lincoln's  Inn 
Walks :  we  met  a  fellow,  who  is  a  lower  officer 
where  Jack  is,  in  the  direction.  Jack  cries  to 

him,  "  So,  how  is  it,  Mr ?"     He  answers, 

"  Mr  Gainly,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well."  This 
expression  of  equality  gave  my  friend  a  pang, 
which  appeared  in  the  fiush  of  his  countenance. 
"  Pr'ythee,  Jack,"  says  I,  "do  not  be  angry  at 
the  man  ;  for  do  what  you  will,  the  man  can  only 
love  you ;  be  contented  with  the  image  the  mau 
has  of  thee ;  for  if  thou  aimest  at  any  other,  it 
must  be  hatred  or  contempt."  I  went  on,  and 
told  him,  "Look  you,  Jack,  I  have  heard  thee 
sometimes  talk  like  an  oracle  for  half-an-hour, 
with  the  sentiments  of  a  Eoman,  the  closeness  of 
a  schoolman,  and  the  integrity  of  a  -divine;  but 
then,  Jack,  while  I  admired  thee,  it  was  upon 
topics  which  did  not  concern  thyself;  and  where 
the  greatness  of  the  subject,  added  to  thy  being 
personally  unconcerned  in  it,  created  all  that 
was  great  in  thy  discourse."  I  did  not  mind  his 
being  a  little  out  of  humour;  but  comforted 
him,  by  giving  him  several  instances  of  men  of 
our  acquaintance,  who  had  no  one  quality  in  any 
eminence,  that  were  much  more  esteemed  than 
he  was  with  very  many :  "  but  the  thing  is,  if 
your  character  is  to  give  pleasure,  men  will  con- 
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aider  you  only  in  that  light,  and  not  in  those  acts 
which  turn  to  esteem  and  veneration." 

When  I  think  of  Jack  Gainly,  I  cannot  hut 
reflect  also  upon  his  sister  Gatty.  She  is  young, 
witty,  pleasant,  innocent.  This  is  her  natural 
character,  but  when  she  observes  any  one  admired 
for  what  they  call  a  fine  woman,  she  is  all  the 
next  day  womanly,  prudent,  observing,  and  virtu 
ous.  She  is  every  moment  asked  in  her  pruden 
tial  behaviour,  whether  she  is  not  well?  Upon 
which  she  as  often  answers  in  a  fret,  "  Do  people 
think  one  must  be  always  romping,  always  a 
Jack-pudding?"  I  never  fail  to  inquire  of  her, 
if  my  Lady  Such-a-one,  that  awful  beauty,  was 
not  at  the  play  last  night?  She  knows  the  con 
nection  between  that  question  and  her  change  of 
humour,  and  says,  "It  would  be  very  well  if 
some  people  would  examine  into  themselves,  as 
much  as  they  do  into  others!"  Or,  "  Sure  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  ridiculous  as  an  amor 
ous  old  man." 

As  I  was  saying,  there  is  a  class  which  every 
man  is  in  by  his  post  in  nature,  from  which  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  withdraw  to  another,  and 
become  it.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  each 
should  be  contented  with  it,  and  not  endeavour 
at  any  progress  out  of  that  track.  To  follow 
nature  is  the  only  agreeable  course,  which  is 
what  I  would  fain  inculcate  to  those  jarring 
companions,  Flavia  and  Lucia.  They  are  mother 
and  daughter.  Flavia,  who  is  the  mamma,  has 
all  the  charms  and  desires  of  youth  still  about 
her,  and  is  not  much  turned  of  thirty.  Lucia  is 
blooming  and  amorous,  and  but  a  little  above 
fifteen.  The  mother  looks  very  much  younger 
than  she  is,  the  girl  very  much  older.  If  it  were 
possible  to  fix  the  girl  to  her  sick-bed,  and  pre 
serve  the  portion,  the  use  of  which  the  mother 
partakes,  the  good  widow  Flavia  would  certainly 
do  it.  But  for  fear  of  Lucia's  escape,  the  mother 
is  forced  to  be  constantly  attended  with  a  rival, 
that  explains  her  age,  and  draws  off  the  eyes  of 
her  admirers.  The  jest  is,  they  can  never  be 
together  in  strangers'  company,  but  Lucia  is 
eternally  reprimanded  for  something  very  par 
ticular  in  her  behaviour  :  for  which  she  has  the 
malice  to  say,  "  she  hopes  she  shall  always 
obey  her  parents."  She  carried  her  passion  and 
jealousy  to  that  height  the  other  day,  that  com 
ing  suddenly  into  the  room,  and  surprising 
Colonel  Lofty  speaking  rapture  on  one  knee  to 
her  mother,  she  clapped  down  by  him,  and  asked 
her  blessing. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  proper  to  tell 
family  occurrences  of  this  nature  :  but  we  every 
day  see  the  same  thing  happen  in  public  conver 
sation  in  the  world.  Men  cannot  be  contented 
with  what  is  laudable,  but  they  must  have  all 
that  is  laudable.  This  affectation  is  what  decoys 
the  familiar  man  into  pretences  to  take  state 
upon  him,  and  the  contrary  character  to  the  folly 
of  aiming  at  being  winning  and  complacent. 
But  in  these  cases  men  may  easily  lay  aside  what 


they  are,  but  can  never  arrive  at  what  they  are 
not. 

As  to  the  pursuits  after  affection  and  esteem, 
the  fair  sex  are  happy  in  this  particular,  that 
with  them  the  one  is  much  more  nearly  related 
to  the  other  than  in  men.  The  love  of  a  woman 
is  inseparable  from  some  esteem  of  her ;  and  as 
she  is  naturally  the  object  of  affection,  the  woman 
who  has  your  esteem  has  also  some  degree  of 
your  love.  A  man  that  dotes  on  a  woman  for 
her  beauty,  will  whisper  his  friend,  "that  crea 
ture  has  a  great  deal  of  wit  when  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  her."  And  if  you  examine  the 
bottom  of  your  esteem  for  a  woman,  you  will 
find  you  have  a  greater  opinion  of  her  beauty  than 
anybody  else.  As  to  us  men,  I  design  to  pass 
most  of  my  time  with  the  facetious  Harry  Bicker- 
staff;  but  William  Bickerstaff,  the  most  prudent 
man  of  our  family,  shall  be  my  executor. 


AGREEABLE  COMPANIONS  AND 
FLATTERERS. 

"  If  you  complain  of  heat, 

They  rub  th'  unsweating  brow,  and  swear  they  sweat." 

— Dryden. 

An  old  acquaintance,  who  met  me  this  morn 
ing,  seemed  overjoyed  to  see  me,  and  told  me  I 
looked  as  well  as  he  had  known  me  do  these 
forty  years;  "But,"  continued  he,  "not  quite 
the  man  you  were,  when  we  visited  together  at 
Lady  Brightly's.  Oh,  Isaac !  those  days  are 
over.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  such  fine  crea 
tures  now  living  as  we  then  conversed  with  ? " 
He  went  on  with  a  thousand  incoherent  circum 
stances,  which,  in  his  imagination,  must  needs 
please  me;  but  they  had  quite  the  contrary 
effect.  The  flattery  with  which  he  began,  in 
telling  me  how  well  I  wore,  was  not  disagree 
able;  but  his  indiscreet  mention  of  a  set  of 
acquaintance  we  had  outlived  recalled  ten 
thousand  things  to  my  memory,  which  made  me 
reflect  upon  my  present  condition  with  regret. 
Had  he  indeed  been  so  kind  as,  after  a  long 
absence,  to  felicitate  me  upon  an  indolent  and 
easy  old  age,  and  mentioned  how  much  he  and  I 
had  to  thank  for,  who  at  our  time  of  day  could 
walk  firmly,  eat  heartily,  and  converse  cheer 
fully,  he  had  kept  up  my  pleasure  in  myself. 
But  of  all  mankind  there  are  none  so  shocking 
as  these  injudicious  civil  people.  They  ordin 
arily  begin  upon  something  that  they  know 
must  be  a  satisfaction ;  but  then,  for  fear  of  the 
imputation  of  flattery,  they  follow  it  with  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  of  which  you  would  be 
reminded.  It  is  this  that  perplexes  civil  persons. 
The  reason  that  there  is  such  a  general  outcry 
among  us  against  flatterers  is,  that  .there  are  so 
very  few  good  ones.  It  is  the  nicest  art  in  this 
life,  and  is  a  part  of  eloquence  which  does  not 
want  the  preparation  that  is  necessary  to  all 
other  parts  of  it,  that  your  audience  should  be 
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your  well-wishers :  for  praise  from  an  enemy  is 
the  most  pleasing  of  all  commendations. 

It  is  generally  to  be  observed  that  the  person 
most  agreeable  to  a  man  for  a  constancy  is  he 
that  has  no  shining  qualities,  but  is  a  certain 
degree  above  great  imperfections ;  whom  he  can 
live  with  as  his  inferior,  and  who  will  either 
overlook,  or  not  observe,  his  little  defects.  Such 
an  easy  companion  as  this  either  now  and  then 
throws  out  a  little  flattery,  or  lets  a  man  silently 
flatter  himself  in  his  superiority  to  him.  If  you 
take  notice,  there  is  hardly  a  rich  man  in  the 
world  who  has  not  such  a  led  friend  of  small 
consideration,  who  is  a  darling  for  his  insignifi 
cancy.  It  is  a  great  ease  to  have  one  in  our  own 
shape  a  species  below  us,  and  who,  without 
being  listed  into  our  service,  is  by  nature  of  our 
retinue.  These  dependants  are  of  excellent  use 
on  a  rainy  day,  or  when  a  man  has  not  a  mind 
to  dress;  or  to  exclude  solitude,  when  one  has 
neither  a  mind  to  that  or  to  company.  There 
are  of  this  good-natured  order,  who  are  so  kind 
as  to  divide  themselves,  and  do  these  good  offices 
to  many.  Five  or  six  of  them  visit  a  whole  quarter 
of  the  town,  and  exclude  the  spleen,  without  fees 
from  the  families  they  frequent.  If  they  do  not 
prescribe  physic,  they  can  be  company  when  you 
take  it.  Very  great  benefactors  to  the  rich,  or 
those  whom  they  call  people  at  their  ease,  are 
your  persons  of  no  consequence.  I  have  known 
some  of  them,  by  the  help  of  a  little  cunning, 
make  delicious  flatterers.  They  know  the  course 
of  the  town,  and  the  general  characters  of  per 
sons  :  by  this  means  they  will  sometimes  tell  the 
Hiost  agreeable  falsehoods  imaginable.  They 
will  acquaint  you  that  such  a  one  of  a  quite 
contrary  party  said,  "That  though  you  were 
engaged  in  different  interests,  yet  he  had  the 
greatest  respect  for  your  good  sense  and  address." 
When  one  of  these  has  a  little  cunning,  he 
passes  his  time  in  the  utmost  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  his  friends ;  for  his  position  is  never 
to  report  or  speak  a  displeasing  thing  to  his 
friend.  As  for  letting  him  go  on  in  an  error,  he 
knows  advice  against  them  is  the  office  of  per 
sons  of  greater  talents  and  less  discretion. 

The  Latin  word  for  a  flatterer  (assentator) 
implies  no  more  than  a  person  that  barely  con 
sents  ,  and  indeed  such  a  one,  if  a  man  were  able 
to  purchase  or  maintain  him,  cannot  be  bought 
too  dear.  Such  a  one  never  contradicts  you,  but 
gains  upon  you,  not  by  a  fulsome  way  of  com 
mending  you  in  broad  terms,  but  liking  what 
ever  you  propose  or  utter;  at  the  same  time  is 
ready  to  beg  your  pardon,  and  gainsay  you,  if 
you  chance  to  speak  ill  of  yourself.  An  old  lady 
is  very  seldom  without  such  a  companion  as  this, 
who  can  recite  the  names  of  all  her  lovers,  and 
the  matches  refused  by  her  in  the  days  when  she 
minded  such  vanities,  as  she  is  pleased  to  call 
them,  though  she  so  much  approves  the  mention 
of  them.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  woman's  flatterer 
is  generally  older  than  herself;  her  years  serving 


at  once  to  recommend  her  patroness's  age,  and 
so  add  weight  to  her  complacence  in  all  other 
particulars. 

We  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  extremely 
necessitous  in  this  particular.  I  have  indeed 
one  who  smokes  with  me  often;  but  his  parts 
are  so  low  that  all  the  incense  he  does  me  is  to 
fill  his  pipe  with  me,  and  to  be  out  at  just  as 
many  whiffs  as  I  take.  This  is  all  the  praise  or 
assent  that  he  is  capable  of ;  yet  there  are  more 
hours  when  I  would  rather  be  in  his  company 
than  that  of  the  brightest  man  I  know.  It 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  give  an  account  of 
this  inclination  to  be  flattered ;  but  if  we  go  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  pleasure 
in  it  is  something  like  that  of  receiving  money 
which  lay  ouL  Every  man  thinks  he  has  an 
estate  of  reputation,  and  is  glad  to  see  one  that 
will  bring  any  of  it  home  to  him.  It  is  no 
matter  how  dirty  a  bag  it  is  conveyed  to  him  in, 
or  by  how  clownish  a  messenger,  so  the  money 
be  good.  All  that  we  want,  to  be  pleased  with 
flattery,  is  to  believe  that  the  man  is  sincere 
who  gives  it  us.  It  is  by  this  one  accident  that 
absurd  creatures  often  outrun  the  most  skilful  in 
this  art  Their  want  of  ability  is  here  an  ad 
vantage;  and  their  bluntness,  as  it  is  the  Deem 
ing  effect  of  sincerity,  is  the  best  cover  to 
artifice. 

Terence  introduced  a  flatterer  talking  to  a 
coxcomb,  whom  he  cheats  out  of  a  livelihood; 
an  1  a  third  person  on  the  stage  makes  on  him 
this  pleasant  remark,  "  This  fellow  has  an  art 
of  making  fools  madmen."  The  love  of  flattery 
is,  indeed,  sometimes  the  weakness  of  a  great 
mind ;  but  you  see  it  also  in  persons,  who  other 
wise  discover  no  manner  of  relish  of  anything 
above  mere  sensuality.  These  latter  it  some 
times  improves,  but  always  debases  the  former. 
A  fool  is  in  himself  the  object  of  pity  until  he 
is  flattered.  By  the  force  of  that  his  stupidity 
is  raised  into  affectation,  and  he  becomes  of 
dignity  enough  to  be  ridiculous.  I  remember  a 
droll,  that  upon  one's  saying,  "The  times  are 
so  ticklish  that  there  must  be  great  care  taken 
what  one  says  in  conversation ; "  answered  with 
an  air  of  surliness  and  honesty,  "  If  people  will 
be  free,  let  them  be  so  in  the  manner  that  I  am, 
who  never  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face."  He 
had  no  reputation  for  saying  dangerous  truths  ; 
therefore  when  it  was  repeated,  "You  abuse  a 
man  but  to  his  face?"  "Yes,"  says  he,  "I 
flatter  him." 

It  is  indeed  the  greatest  of  injuries  to  flatter 
any  but  the  unhappy,  or  such  as  are  displeased 
with  themselves  for  some  infirmity.  In  this 
latter  case  we  have  a  member  of  our  club,  who, 
when  Sir  Jeffrey  falls  asleep,  wakens  him  with 
snoring.  This  makes  Sir  Jeffrey  hold  up  for 
some  moments  the  longer,  to  see  there  are  men 
younger  than  himself  amongst  us  who  are  more 
lethargic  than  he  is. 

When  flattery  is  practised  upon  any  other 
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consideration,  it  is  the  most  abject  thing  in 
nature;  nay,  I  cannot  think  of  any  character 
below  the  flatterer,  except  he  that  envies  him. 
You  meet  with  fellows,  prepared  to  be  as  mean 
as  possible  in  their  condescensions  and  expres 
sions  ;  but  they  want  persons  and  talents  to  rise 
up  to  such  a  baseness.  As  a  coxcomb  is  a  fool 
of  parts,  so  is  a  flatterer  a  knave  of  parts. 

The  best  of  this  order  that  I  know  is  one  who 
disguises  it  under  a  spirit  of  contradiction  or 
reproof.  He  told  an  arrant  driveller  the  other 
day  that  he  did  not  care  for  being  in  company 
with  him,  because  he  heard  he  turned  his  absent 
friends  into  ridicule.  And  upon  Lady  Autumn's 
disputing  with  him  about  something  that  hap 
pened  at  the  Eevolution,  he  replied,  with  a  very 
angry  tone,  "  Pray,  madam,  give  me  leave  to 
know  more  of  a  thing  in  which  I  was  actually 
concerned,  than  you  who  were  then,  in  your 
nurse's  arms." 


A   CENSORIOUS  LADY. 

I  did  myself  the  honour  this  day  to  make  a 
visit  to  a  lady  of  quality,  who  is  one  of  those 
that  are  ever  railing  at  the  vices  of  the  age ;  but 
mean  only  one  vice,  because  it  is  the  only  vice 
they  are  not  guilty  of.  She  went  so  far  as  to 
fall  foul  on  a  young  woman  who  has  had  im 
putations;  but  whether  they  were  just  or  not, 
no  one  knows  but  herself.  However  that  is, 
she  is  in  her  present  behaviour  modest,  humble, 
pious,  and  discreet.  I  thought  it  became  me  to 
bring  this  censorious  lady  to  reason,  and  let  her 
see  she  was  a  much  more  vicious  woman  than 
the  person  she  spoke  of. 

"Madam,"  said  I,  "you  are  very,  severe  to 
this  poor  young  woman,  for  a  trespass  which  I 
believe  Heaven  has  forgiven  her,  and  for  which, 
you  see,  she  is  for  ever  out  of  countenance." 
"Nay,  Mr  Bickerstaff,"  she  interrupted,  "if 
you  at  this  time  of  day  contradict  people  of 

virtue,  and  stand  up  for  ill  women "  "No, 

no,  madam,"  said  I,  "not  so  fast;  she  is  re 
claimed,  and  I  fear  you  never  will  be.  Nay, 
nay,  madam,  do  not  be  in  a  passion  ;  but  let  me 
tell  you  what  you  are.  You  are  indeed  as  good 
as  your  neighbours ;  but  that  is  being  very  bad. 
You  are  a  woman  at  the  head  of  a  family,  and 
lead  a  perfect  town-lady's  life.  You  go  on  your 
own  way,  and  consult  nothing  but  your  glass. 
What  imperfections  indeed  you  see  there,  you 
immediately  mend  as  fast  as  you  can.  You  may 
do  the  same  by  the  faults  I  tell  you  of;  for  they 
are  much  more  in  your  power  to  correct. 

"You  are  to  know 'then,  that  your  visiting 
ladies,  that  carry  your  virtue  from  house  to 
house  with  so  much  prattle  in  each  other's 
applause,  and  triumph  over  other  people's  faults, 
I  grant  you,  have  but  the  speculation  of  vice  in 
your  own  conversations  ;  but  promote  the  prac 
tice  of  it  in  all  others  you  have  to  do  with. 

"As  for  you,  madam,  your  time  passes  away 


in  dressing,  eating,  sleeping,  and  praying.  "Vv"hen 
you  rise  in  a  morning,  I  grant  you  an  hour  spent 
very  well ;  but  you  come  out  to  dress  in  so  fro- 
ward  a  humour  that  the  poor  girl  who  attends 
you  curses  her  very  being  in  that  she  is  your 
servant,  for  the  peevish  things  you  say  to  her. 
When  this  poor  creature  is  put  into  a  way,  that 
good  or  evil  are  regarded  but  as  they  relieve  her 
from  the  hours  she  has  and  must  pass  with  you ; 
the  next  you  have  to  do  with  is  your  coachman 
and  footmen.  They  convey  your  ladyship  to 
church.  While  yxwt  are  praying  there,  they  are 
cursing,  swearing,  and.  drinking  in  an  alehouse. 
During  the  time  also  which  your  ladyship  sets 
apart  for  Heaven,  you  are  to  know  that  your 
cook  is  sweating  and  fretting  in  preparation  for 
your  dinner.  Soon  after  your  meal  you  make 
visits,  and  the  whole  world  that  belongs  to  you 
speaks  all  the  ill  of  you  which  you  are  repeating 
of  others.  You  see, -madam,  whatever  way  you 
go,  all  about  you  are  in  a  very  broad  one.  The 
morality  of  these  people  it  is  your  proper  busi 
ness  to  inquire  into;  and  until  you  reform  them, 
you  had  best  let  your  equals  alone ;  otherwise, 
if  I  allow  you  are  not  vicious,  you  must  allow 
me  you  are  not  virtuous." 

ON  SIMPLICITY  OF  ORNAMENT. 

I  have  had  much  importunity  to  answer  the 
following  letter : 

"Mr  BICKERSTAFF,— Reading  over  a  volume 
of  yours,  I  find  the  words  simplex  munditiis 
mentioned  as  a  description  of  a  very  well-dressed 
woman.  I  beg  of  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  sex, 
to  explain  these  terms.  I  cannot  comprehend 
what  my  brother  means  when  he  tells  me  they 
signify  my  own  name,  which  is,  Sir,  Your 
humble  servant,,  PLAIN  ENGLISH." 

I  think,  the.  lady's  brother,  has  given  us  a  very 
good  idea  of  that  elegant  expression ;  it  being 
the  greatest  beauty  of  speech  to  be  close  and  in 
telligible.  To  this  end,  nothing  is  to  be  more 
carefully  consulted  than  plainness.  In  a  lady's 
attire  this  is  the  single  excellence ;  for  to  be 
what  some  people  call  fine  is  the  same  vice  in 
that  case,  as  to  be  florid,  is  in  writing  or  speak 
ing.  I  have  studied  and  written  on  this  important 
subject  until  I  almost  despair  of  making  reforma 
tion  in  the  females  of  this  island,  where  we  have 
more  beauty  than  in  any  spot  in  the  universe,  if 
we  did  not  disguise  it  by  false  garniture,  and 
detract  from  it  by  impertinent  improvements. 
I  have  by  me  a  treatise  concerning  pinners, 
which,  I  have  some  hopes,  will  contribute  to  the 
amendment  of  the  present  head-dresses^ to  which 
I  have  solid  and  unanswerable  objections.  But. 
most  of  the  errors  in  that,  .and  other  particulars 
of  adorning  the  head,  are  crept  into  the  world 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  modern  tirewomen; 
for  it  is  come  to  that  pass,  that  an  awkward 
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creature  in  the  first  year  of  her  apprenticeship, 
that  can  hardly  stick  a  pin,  shall  take  upon  her 
to  dress  a  woman  of  the  first  quality.  However, 
it  is  certain  that  there  requires  in  a  good  tire 
woman  a  perfect  skill  in  optics,  for  all  the  force 
of  ornament  is  to  contribute  to  the  intention  of 
the  eyes.  Thus  she,  who  has  a  mind  to  look 
killing,  must  arm  her  face  accordingly,  and  not 
leave  her  eyes  and  cheeks  undressed.  There  is 
Araminta,  who  is  so  sensible  of  this  that  she 
never  will  see  even  her  own  husband  without 
a  hood  on.  Can  any  one  living  bear  to  see  Miss 
Gruel,  lean  as  she  is,  with  her  hair  tied  back 
after  the  modern  way?  But  such  is  the  folly  of 
our  ladies  that  because  one  who  is  a  beauty  out 
of  ostentation  of  her  being  such,  takes  care  to 
wear  something  that  she  knows  cannot  be  of 
any  consequence  to  her  complexion ;  I  say,  our 
women  run  on  so  heedlessly  in  the  fashion,  that 
though  it  is  the  interest  of  some  to  hide  as  much 
of  their  faces  as  possible,  yet  because  a  leading 
toast  appeared  with  a  backward  head-dress,  the 
rest  shall  follow  the  mode  without  observing 
that  the  author  of  the  fashion  assumed  it  be 
cause  it  could  become  no  one  but  herself. 

Flavia*  is  ever  well-dressed,  and  always  the 
genteelest  woman  you  meet:  but  the  make  of 
her  mind  very  much  contributes  to  the  orna 
ment  of  'her  body.  She  has  the  greatest  sim 
plicity  of  manners  of  any  of  her  sex.  This 
makes  everything  look  native  about  her,  and  her 
clothes  are  so  exactly  fitted  that  they  appear, 
as  it  were,  part  of  her  person.  Every  one  that 
sees  her  knows  her  to  be  of  quality;  but  her 
distinction  is  owing  to  her  manner,  and  not  to 
her  habit.  Her  beauty  is  full  of  attraction,  but 
not  of  allurement.  There  is  such  a  composure 
in  her  looks,  and  propriety  in  her  dress,  that  you 
would  think  it  impossible  she  should  change  the 
garb  you  one  day  see  her  in  for  anything  so 
becoming,  until  you  next  day  see  her  in  another. 
There  is  no  other  mystery  in  this,  but  that  how 
ever  she  is  apparelled,  she  is  herself  the  same : 
for  there  is  so  immediate  a  relation  between  our 
thoughts  and  gestures,  that  a  woman  must  think 
well  to  look  well. 

ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  BEAUTY  BY 

EXERCISE. 

"  Lo !  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood 
Before  my  eyes  a  beauteous  form  appears, 
A  virgin's  dress  and  modest  look  she  wears." 
— E.  Wijnne. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  ridiculous,  but  I  must 
confess,  this  last  summer,  as  I  was  riding  in 
Enfield  Chase,  I  met  a  young  lady  whom  I  could 
hardly  get  out  of  my  head,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  my  heart,  ever  since.  She  was  mounted 
on  a  pad,  with  a  very  well-fancied  furniture. 
She  set  her  horse  with  a  very  graceful  air ;  and, 

*  Mrs  Ann  OldfieM,  the  actress. 


when  I  saluted  her  with  my  hat,  she  bowed  to 
me  so  obligingly,  that  whether  it  was  her  civility 
or  her  beauty  that  touched  me  so  much,  I  know 
not ;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  forget  her.  She 
dwells  in  my  imagination  in  a  figure  so  much  to 
her  advantage,  that  if  I  were  to  draw  a  picture 
of  youth,  health,  beauty,  or  modesty,  I  should 
represent  any,  or  all  of  them,  in  the  person  of 
that  young  woman. 

I  do  not  find  that  there  are  any  descriptions 
in  the  ancient  poets  so  beautiful  as  those  they 
draw  of  nymphs  in  their  pastoral  dresses  and 
exercises.  Virgil  gives  Venus  the  habit  of  a 
Spartan  huntress  when  she  is  to  put  JSneas  in 
his  way,  and  relieves  his  cares  with  the  most 
agreeable  object  imaginable.  Diana  and  her 
train  are  always  described  as  inhabitants  of  the 
woods,  and  followers  of  the  chase.  To  be  well 
diverted  is  the  safest  guard  to  innocence ;  and, 
methinks,  it  should  be  one  of  the  first  things  to 
be  regarded  among  people  of  condition,  to  find 
out  proper  amusements  for  young  ladies.  I  can- 
not  but  think  this  of  riding  might  easily  be 
revived  among  them,  when  they  consider  how 
much  it  must  contribute  to  their  beauty.  This 
would  lay  up  the  best  portion  they  could  bring 
into  a  family,  a  good  stock  of  health,  to  transmit 
to  their  posterity.  Such  a  charming  bloom,  as 
this  gives  the  countenance,  is  very  much  prefer 
able  to  the  real  or  affected  feebleness  or  soft 
ness,  which  appear  in  the  faces  of  our  modern 
beauties. 

The  comedy,  called  "The  Ladies'  Cure,"  re 
presents  the  affectation  of  wan  looks  and  languid 
glances  to  a  very  entertaining  extravagance. 
There  is,  as  the  lady  in  the  play  complains,  some 
thing  so  robust  in  perfect  health,  that  it  is  with 
her  a  point  of  breeding  and  delicacy  to  appear 
in  public  with  a  sickly  air.  But  the  natural 
gaiety  and  spirit  which  shine  in  the  complexion 
of  such  as  form  to  themselves  a  sort  of  diverting 
industry,  by  choosing  recreations  that  are  exer 
cises,  surpass  all  the  false  ornaments  and  graces 
that  can  be  put  on  by  applying  the  whole  dis 
pensary  of  a  toilet.  A  healthy  body  and  a 
cheerful  mind  give  charms  as  irresistible  as 
inimitable.  The  beauteous  Dyctinna,  who  came 
to  town  last  week,  has,  from  the  constant  pro 
spect  in  a  delicious  country,  and  the  moderate 
exercise  and  journeys  in  the  visits  she  made 
round  it,  contracted  a  certain  life  in  her  counten 
ance,  which  will  in  vain  employ  both  the  painters 
and  the  poets  to  represent.  The  becoming  negli 
gence  in  her  dress,  the  severe  sweetness  of  her 
looks,  and  a  certain"innocent  boldness  in  all  her 
behaviour,  are  the  effect  of  the  active  recreations 
I  am  talking  of. 

But  instead  of  such,  or  any  other  as  innocent 
and  pleasing  method  of  passing  away  their  time 
with  alacrity,  we  have  many  in  town  who  spend 
their  hours  in  an  indolent  state  of  body  and  mind, 
without  either  recreations  or  reflections.  I  am 
apt  to  believe  there  are  some  parents  who  imagine 
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their  daughters  will  be  accomplished  enough,  if 
nothing  interrupts  their  growth  or  their  shape. 
According  to  this  method  of  education,  I  could 
name  you  twenty  families,  where  all  the  girls 
hear  of  in  this  life  is,  that  it  is  time  to  rise  and 
come  to  dinner,  as  if  they  were  so  insignificant 
as  to  be  wholly  provided  for  when  they  are  fed 
and  clothed. 

It  is  with  great  indignation  that  I  see  snch 
crowds  of  the  female  world  lost  to  human  society, 
and  condemned  to  a  laziness  which  makes  life 
pass  away  with  less  relish  than  in  the  hardest 
labour.  Palestris  in  her  drawing-room  is  sup 
ported  by  spirits  to  keep  off  the  returns  of  spleen 
and  melancholy,  before  she  can  get  over  half  of 
the  day  for  want  of  something  to  do,  while  the 
wench  in  the  kitchen  sings  and  scours  from 
morning  to  night. 

The  next  disagreeable  thing  to  a  lazy  lady,  is 
a  very  busy  one.  A  man  of  business  in  good 
company,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  abilities 
and  despatches,  is  hardly  more  insupportable 
than  her  they  call  a  notable  woman  and  a  man 
ager.  Lady  Goodday,  where  I  visited  the  other 
day,  at  a  very  polite  circle,  entertained  a  great 
lady  with  a  recipe  for  a  poultice,  and  gave  us  to 
understand,  that  she  had  done  extraordinary 
cures  since  she  was  last  in  town.  It  seems  a 
countryman  had  wounded  himself  with  his 
scythe  as  he  was  mowing ;  and  we  were  obliged 
to  hear  of  her  charity,  her  medicine,  and  her 
humility,  in  the  harshest  tone  and  coarsest 
language  imaginable. 

What  I  would  request  in  all  this  prattle  is, 
that  our  females  would  either  let  us  have  their 
persons,  or  their  minds,  in  such  perfection  as 
nature  designed  them. 

The  way  to  this  is,  that  those  who  are  in  the 
quality  of  gentlewomen,  should  propose  to  them 
selves  some  suitable  method  of  passing  away 
their  time.  This  would  furnish  them  with  re 
flections  and  sentiments  proper  for  the  com 
panions  of  reasonable  men,  and  prevent  the 
unnatural  marriages  which  happen  every  day 
between  the  most  accomplished  women  and  the 
veriest  oafs,  the  worthiest  men  and  the  most 
insignificant  females.  Were  the  general  turn  of 
women's  education  of  another  kind  than  it  is  at 
present,  we  should  want  one  another  for  more 
reasons  than  we  do  as  the  world  now  goes.  The 
common  design  of  parents,  is  to  get  their  girls 
off  as  well  as  they  c'an ;  and  they  make  no  consci 
ence  of  putting  into  our  hands  a  bargain  for  our 
whole  life,  which  will  make  our  hearts  ache  every 
day  of  it.  I  shall  therefore  take  this  matter  into 
serious  consideration,  and  will  propose  for  the 
better  improvement  of  the  fair  sex,  a  "  Female 
Library."  This  collection  of  books  shall  con 
sist  of  such  authors  as  do  not  corrupt  while  they 
divert,  but  shall  tend  more  immediately  to  im 
prove  them  as  they  are  women.  They  shall  be 
such  as  shall  not  hurt  a  feature  by  the  austerity 
of  their  reflections,  nor  cause  one  impertinent 


glance  by  the  wantonness  of  them.  They  shall 
all  tend  to  advance  the  value  of  their  innocence 
as  virgins,  improve  their  understanding  as  wives, 
and  regulate  their  tenderness  as  parents.  It  has 
been  very  often  said  in  these  lucubrations,  "that 
the  ideas  which  most  frequently  pass  through 
onr  imaginations,  leave  traces  of  themselves  in 
our  countenances. "  There  shall  be  a  strict  regard 
had  to  this  in  my  Female  Library,  which  shall 
be  furnished  with  nothing,  that  shall  give  sup 
plies  to  ostentation  or  impertinence;  but  the 
whole  shall  be  so  digested  for  the  use  of  my  stu 
dents,  that  they  shall  not  go  out  of  character  in 
their  inquiries,  but  their  knowledge  appear  only 
a  cultivated  innocence. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  HOURS  KEPT  IN 
MODERN  TIMES. 

"Britons  contented  with' the  shortest  night." 

An  old  friend  of  mine  being  lately  come  to 
town,  I  went  to  see  him  on  Tuesday  last  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  a  design  to 
sit  with  him  an  hour  or  two  and  talk  over  old 
stories;  but  after  inquiry  after  him,  I  found  he 
was  gone  to  bed.  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as 
I  was  up  and  dressed,,  and  had  despatched  a 
little  business,  I  came  again  to  my  friend's  house 
about  eleven  o'clock,  with  a  design  to  renew  my 
visit ;  but  upon  asking  for  him,  his  servant  told 
me  he  was  just  sat  down  to  dinner.  In  short,  I 
found  that  my  old-fashioned  friend  religiously 
adhered  to  the  example  of  his  forefathers,  and 
observed  the  same  hours  that  had  been  kept  in 
the  family  ever  since  the  Conquest. 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  night  was  much 
longer  formerly  in  this  island  than  it  is  at  pre 
sent.  By  the  night  I  mean  that  portion  of  time 
which  nature  has  thrown  into  darkness,  and 
which  the  wisdom  of  mankind  had  formerly 
dedicated  to  rest  and  silence.  This  used  to 
begin  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  con 
clude  at  six  in  the  morning.  The  curfew,  or 
eight  o'clock  bell,  was  the  signal  throughout  the 
nation  for  putting  out  their  candles  and  going 
to  bed. 

Our  grandmothers,  though  they  were  wont  to 
sit  up  the  last  in  the  family,  were  all  of  them 
fast  asleep  at  the  same  hours  that  their  daughters 
are  busy  at  crimp  and  basset.  Modern  states 
men  are  concerting  schemes,  and  engaged  in  the 
depth  of  politics,  at  the  time  when  their  fore 
fathers  were  laid  down  quietly  to  rest,  and  had 
nothing  in  their  heads  but  dreams.  As  we  have 
thus  thrown  business  and  pleasure  into  the  hours 
of  rest,  and  by  that  means  made  the  natural 
night  but  half  as  long  as  it  should  be,  we  are 
forced  to  piece  it  out  with  a  great  part  of  the 
morning ;  so  that  near  two-thirds  of  the  nation 
lie  fast  asleep  for  several  hours  in  broad  day 
light.  This  irregularity  is  grown  so  very  fashion 
able  at  present,  that  there  is  scarce  a  lady  of 
quality  in  Great  Britain  that  ever  saw  the  sun 
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rise.  And,  if  the  humour  increases  in  propor 
tion  to  what  it  has  done  of  late  years,  it  is  not 
impossible  but  our  children  may  hear  the  bell 
man  going  about  the  streets  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  watch  making  their  rounds 
until  eleven.  This  unaccountable  disposition  in 
mankind  to  continue  awake  in  the  night,  and 
sleep  in  the  sunshine,  has  made  me  inquire 
whether  the  same  change  of  inclination  has 
happened  to  any  other  animals?  For  this 
reason  I  desired  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  country 
to  let  me  know  whether  the  lark  rises  as  early  as 
he  did  formerly;  and  whether  the  cock  begins 
to  crew  at  his  usual  hour.  My  friend  answered 
me  "that  his  poultry  are  as  regular  as  ever,  and 
that  all  the  birds  and  beasts  of  his  neighbour 
hood  keep  the  same  hours  that  they  have  ob 
served  in  the  memory  of  man:  and  the  same 
which,  in  all  probability,  they  have  kept  for 
these  five  thousand  years." 

If  you  would  see  the  innovations  that  have 
been  made  among  us  in  this  particular,  you  may 
only  look  into  the  hours  of  colleges,  where  they 
still  dine  at  eleven  and  sup  at  six,  which  were 
doubtless  the  hours  of  the  whole  nation  at  the 
time  when  those  places  were  founded.  But  at 
present  the  courts  of  justice  are  scarce  opened  in 
Westminster  Hall  at  the  time  when  William 
Rufus  used  to  go  to  dinner  in  it.  All  business 
is  driven  forward.  The  landmarks  of  our  fathers, 
if  I  may  so  call  them,  are  removed,  and  planted 
further  up  into  the  day;  insomuch,  that  I  am 
afraid  our  clergy  will  be  obliged,  if  they  expect 
full  congregations,  not  to  look  any  more  upon 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  a  canonical  hour. 
In  my  own  memory,  the  dinner  has  crept  by 
degrees  from  twelve  o'clock  to  three,  and  where 
it  will  fix  nobody  knows. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  to  draw  up  a 
memorial  in  the  behalf  of  Supper  against  Dinner, 
setting  forth  that  the  said  Dinner  has  made 
several  encroachments  upon  the  said  Supper, 
and  entered  very  far  upon  his  frontiers ;  that  he 
has  banished  him  out  of  several  families,  and  in 
all  has  driven  him  from  his  head-quarters,  and 
forced  him  to  make  his  retreat  into  the  hours 
of  midnight ;  and,  in  short,  that  he  is  now  in 
danger  of  being  entirely  confounded  and  lost  in 
a  breakfast.  Those  who  have  read  Lucian,  and 
seen  the  complaints  of  the  letter  T  against  S, 
upon  account  of  many  injuries  and  usurpations 
of  the  same  nature,  will  not,  I  believe,  think 
such  a  memorial  forced  and  unnatural.  If 
dinner  has  been  thus  postponed,  or,  if  you 
please,  kept  back  from  time  to  time,  you  may 
be  sure  that  it  has  been  in  compliance  with  the 
other  business  of  the  day,  and  that  supper  has 
still  observed  a  proportionable  distance.  There 
is  a  venerable  proverb,  which  we  have  all  of  us 
heard  in  our  infancy,  of  "  putting  the  children 
to  bed,  and  laying  the  goose  to  the  fire."  This 
was  one  of  the  jocular  sayings  of  our  forefathers, 
but  may  be  properly  used  in  the  literal  sense  at 


present.  Who  would  not  wonder  at  this  per 
verted  relish  of  those  who  are  reckoned  the  most 
polite  part  of  mankind,  that  prefer  sea-coals  and 
candles  to  the  sun,  and  exchange  so  many  cheer 
ful  morning  hours,  for  the  pleasures  of  midnight 
revels  and  debauches?  If  a  man  was  only  to 
consult  his  health,  he  would  choose  to  live  his 
whole  time,  if  possible,  in  daylight,  and  to  retire 
out  of  the  world  into  silence  and  sleep,  while 
the  raw  damps  and  unwholesome  vapours  fly 
abroad,  without  a  sun  to  disperse,  moderate,  or 
control  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  value  an 
hour  in  the  morning  as  much  as  common  liber 
tines  do  an  hour  at  midnight.  When  I  find 
myself  awakened  into  being,  and  perceive  my 
life  renewed  within  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
see  the  whole  face  of  nature  recovered  out  of  the 
dark  uncomfortable  state  in  which  it  lay  for 
several  hours,  my  heart  overflows  with  such  secret 
sentiments  of  joy  and  gratitude  as  are  a  kind  of 
implicit  praise  to  the  great  Author  of  Nature. 
The  mind,  in  these  early  seasons  of  the  day,  is 
so  refreshed  in  all  its  faculties,  and  borne  up 
with  such  new  supplies  of  animal  spirits,  that 
she  finds  herself  in  a  state  of  youth,  especially 
when  she  -is  entertained  with  the  breath  of 
flowers,  the  melody  of  birds,  the  dews  that  hang 
upon  the  plants,  and  all  those  other  sweets  of 
nature  that  are  peculiar  to  the  morning. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  have  this  relish 
of  being,  this  exquisite  taste  of  life,  who  does 
not  come  into  the  world  before  it  is  in  all  its 
noise  and  hurry ;  who  loses  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
the  still  hours  of  the  day,  and,  immediately  upon 
his  first  getting  up,  plunges  himself  into  the 
ordinary  cares  or  follies  of  the  world. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  Milton's 
inimitable  description  of  Adam's  awakening  his 
Eve  in  Paradise,  which  indeed  would  have  been 
a  place  as  little  delightful  as  a  barren  heath  or 
desert  to  those  who  slept  in  it.  The  fondness  of 
the  posture  in  which  Adam  is  represented,  and 
the  softness  of  his  whisper,  are  passages  in  this 
divine  poem  that  are  above  all  commendation, 
and  rather  to  be  admired  than  praised : 

"Now  morn  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 

Advancing,  sowed  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 

When  Adam  waked,  so  customed ;  for  his  sleep 

Was  airy  light  from  pure  digestion  bred, 

And  temperate  vapours  bland,  which  th'  only  sound 

Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 

Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 

Of  birds  on  every  bough ;  so  much  the  more 

His  wonder  was  to  find  un wakened  Eve, 

With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek, 

As  through  unquiet  rest.     He  on  his  side 

Leaning  half-raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love, 

Hung  over  her  enamoured,  and  beheld 

Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 

Shot  forth  peculiar  graces.     Then  with  voice 

Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 

Her  hand  soft  touching,  whispered  thus :  Awake, 

My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found, 

Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever-new  delight, 

Awake ;  the  morning  shiues,  and  the  fresh  fields 
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Call  us  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweets. 

Such  whispering  waked  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake  : 

O  sole !  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection,  glad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  morn  returned." 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  b.'v.  1.  i.,  etc. 


THE  CLUB.* 
"  Six  more  at  least  join  their  consenting  voice." 

The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of 
Worcestershire,  of  ancient  descent,  a  baronet, 
his  name  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  His  great 
grandfather  was  inventor  of  that  famous  country 
dance  which  is  called  after  him.  All  who  know 
that  shire  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
parts  and  merits  of  Sir  Roger.  He  is  a  gentleman 
that  is  very  singular  in  his  behaviour,  but  his 
singularities  proceed  from  his  good  sense,  and 
are  contradictions  to  the  manners  of  the  world, 
only  as  he  thinks  the  world  is  in  the  wrong. 
However,  this  humour  creates  him  no  enemies, 
for  he  does  nothing  with  sourness  or  obstinacy ; 
and  his  being  unconfined  to  modes  and  forms, 
makes  him  but  the  readier  and  more  capable  to 
please  and  oblige  all  who  know  him.  When  he 
is  in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho  Square.  It  is  said 
he  keeps  himself  a  bachelor,  by  reason  he  was 
crossed  in  love  by  a  perverse  beautiful  widow  of 
the  next  county  to  him.  Before  this  disappoint 
ment,  Sir  Roger  was  what  you  call  a  fine  gentle 
man,  had  often  supped  with  my  Lord  Rochester 
and  Sir  George  Etherege,  fought  a  duel  upon  his 
first  coming  to  town,  and  kicked  bully  Dawson 
in  a  ptiblic  coffee-house,  for  calling  him  a  young 
ster.  But,  being  ill-used  by  the  above-mentioned 
widow,  he  was  very  serious  for  a  year  and  a 
half;  and  though,  his  temper  being  naturally 
jovial,  he  at  last  got  over  it,  he  grew  careless  of 
himself,  and  never  dressed  afterwards.  He  con 
tinues  to  wear  a  coat  and  doublet  of  the  same 
cut  that  were  in  fashion  at  the  time  of  his  re 
pulse,  which,  in  his  merry  humours,  he  tells  us, 
has  been  in  and  out  twelve  times  since  he  first 
wore  it.  He  is  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  cheer 
ful,  gay,  and  hearty ;  keeps  a  good  house  both 
in  town  and  country ;  a  great  lover  of  mankind ; 
but  there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast  in  his  behaviour, 
that  he  is  rather  beloved  than  esteemed.  His 
tenants  grow  rich ;  his  servants  look  satisfied ; 
all  the  young  women  profess  to  love  him ;  and 
the  young  men  are  glad  of  his  company.  When 
he  comes  into  a  house,  he  calls  the  servants  by 
their  names,  and  talks  all  the  way  upstairs  to  a 


*  How  well  Addison  afterwards  continued  and  am 
plified  this  original  sketch,  may  be  seen  from  the 
Coverley  Papers,  which  are  given  entire  in  the  pre 
sent  selection  from  Addison's  essays. 


visit.  I  must  not  omit  that  Sir  Roger  is  a  jus 
tice  of  the  quorum ;  that  he  fills  the  chair  at  a 
quarter-session  with  great  abilities,  and  three 
months  ago  gained  universal  applause,  by  ex 
plaining  a  passage  in  the  game  act. 

The  gentleman  next  in  esteem  and  authority 
among  us,  is  another  bachelor,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Inner  Temple — a  man  of  great  probity, 
wit,  and  understanding ;  but  he  has  chosen  his 
place  of  residence  rather  to  obey  the  direction  of 
an  old  humoursome  father,  than  in  pursuit  of 
his  own  inclinations.  He  was  placed  there  to 
study  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  is  the  most 
learned  of  any  of  the  house  in  those  of  the  stage. 
Aristotle  and  Longinus  are  much  better  under 
stood  by  him  than  Littleton  or  Coke.  The 
father  sends  up  every  post  questions  relating  to 
marriage-articles,  leases,  and  tenures,  in  the 
neighbourhood;  all  which  questions  he  agrees 
with  an  attorney  to  answer  and  take  care  of  in 
the  lump.  He  is  studying  the  passions  them 
selves  when  he  should  be  inquiring  into  the 
debates  among  men  which  arise  from  them.  He 
knows  the  argument  of  each  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  and  Tully,  but  not  one  case  in  the 
reports  of  our  own  courts.  No  one  ever  took 
him  for  a  fool,  but  none  except  his  intimate 
friends  know  he  has  a  great  deal  of  wit.  This 
turn  makes  him  at  once  both  disinterested  and 
agreeable.  As  few  of  his  thoughts  are  drawn  from 
business,  they  are  most  of  them  fit  for  conversa 
tion.  His  taste  of  books  is  a  little  too  just  for 
the  age  he  lives  in ;  he  has  read  all,  but  approves 
of  very  few.  His  familiarity  with  the  customs, 
manners,  actions,  and  writings  of  the  ancients, 
makes  him  a  very  delicate  observer  of  what 
occurs  to  him  in  the  present  world.  He  is  an 
excellent  critic,  and  the  time  of  the  play  is  his 
hour  of  business ;  exactly  at  five  he  passes  through 
New  Inn,  crosses  through  Russel  Court,  and  takes 
a  turn  at  Will's  till  the  play  begins ;  he  has  his 
shoes  rubbed  and  his  periwig  powdered  at  the 
barber's  as  you  go  into  the  Rose.  It  is  for  the 
good  of  the  audience  when  he  is  at  a  play,  for 
the  actors  have  an  ambition  to  please  him. 

The  person  of  next  consideration  is  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  a  merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the 
city  of  London.  A  person  of  indefatigable  in 
dustry,  strong  reason,  and  great  experience. 
His  notions  of  trade  are  noble  and  generous,  and 
(as  every  rich  man  has  usually  some  sly  way  of 
jesting,  which  would  make  no  great  figure  were 
he  not  a  rich  man)  he  calls  the  sea  the  British 
common.  He  is  acquainted  with  commerce  in 
all  its  parts,  and  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  stupid 
and  barbarous  way  to  extend  dominion  by  arms ; 
for  true  power  is  to  be  got  by  arts  and  industry. 
He  will  often  argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our 
trade  were  well  cultivated,  we  should  gain  from 
one  nation;  and  if  another,  from  another.  I 
have  heard  him  prove,  that  diligence  makes 
more  lasting  acquisitions  than  valour,  and  that 
sloth  has  ruined  more  nations  than  the  sword. 
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He  abounds  in  several  frugal  maxims,  amongst 
which  the  greatest  favourite  is,  "A  penny  saved 
is  a  penny  got."  A  general  trader  of  good  sense 
is  pleasanter  company  than  a  general  scholar; 
and  Sir  Andrew  having  a  natural  unaffected 
eloquence,  the  perspicuity  of  his  discourse  gives 
the  same  pleasure  that  wit  would  in  another 
man.  He  has  made  his  fortunes  himself,  and 
says  that  England  may  be  richer  than  other 
kingdoms,  by  as  plain  methods  as  he  himself  is 
richer  than  other  men ;  though  at  the  same  time 
I  can  say  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not  a  point 
in  the  compass  but  blows  home  a  ship  in  which 
he  is  an  owner. 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  club-room  sits 
Captain  Sentry,  a  gentleman  of  great  courage, 
good  understanding,  but  invincible  modesty. 
He  is  one  of  those  that  deserve  very  well,  but 
are  very  awkward  at  putting  their  talents  within 
the  observation  of  such  as  should  take  notice  of 
them.  He  was  some  years  a  captain,  and  be 
haved  himself  with  great  gallantry  in  several 
engagements,  and  at  several  sieges ;  but  having 
a  small  estate  of  his  own,  and  being  next  heir  to 
Sir  Koger,  he  has  quitted  a  way  of  life  in  which 
no  man  can  rise  suitably  to  his  merit,  who  is 
not  something  of  a  courtier  as  well  as  a  soldier. 
I  have  heard  him  often  lament,  that  in  a  profes 
sion  where  merit  is  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a 
view,  impudence  should  get  the  better  of  modesty. 
When  he  has  talked  to  this  purpose,  I  never 
heard  him  make  a  sour  expression,  but  frankly 
confess  that  he  left  the  world,  because  he  was 
not  fit  for  it.  A  strict  honesty  and  an  even 
regular  behaviour,  are  in  themselves  obstacles  to 
him  that  must  press  through  crowds  who  en 
deavour  at  the  same  end  with  himself,  the  favour 
of  a  commander.  He  will,  however,  in  his  way 
of  talk  excuse  generals,  for  not  disposing  accord 
ing  to  men's  desert,  or  inquiring  into  it :  for, 
says  he,  that  great  man  who  has  a  mind  to  help 
me,  has  as  many  to  break  through  to  come  at 
me,  as  I  have  to  come  at  him.  Therefore  he 
will  conclude,  that  the  man  who  would  make  a 
figure,  especially  in  a  military  way,  must  get 
over  all  false  modesty,  and  assist  his  patron 
against  the  importunity  of  other  pretenders,  by 
a  proper  assurance  in  his  own  vindication.  He 
says  it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  backward  in 
asserting  what  you  ought  to  expect,  as  it  is  a 
military  fear  to  be  slow  in  attacking  when  it  is 
your  duty.  With  this  candour  does  the  gentle 
man  speak  of  himself  and  others.  The  same 
frankness  runs  through  all  his  conversation. 
The  military  part  of  his  life  has  furnished  him 
with  many  adventures,  in  the  relation  of  which 
he  is  very  agreeable  to  the  company ;  for  he  is 
never  overbearing,  though  accustomed  to  com 
mand  men  in  the  utmost  degree  below  him  ;  nor 
ever  too  obsequious,  from  a  habit  of  obeying 
men  highly  above  him. 

But  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set 
of  humorists  unacquainted  with  the  gallantries 


and  pleasures  of  the  age,  we  have  among  us  the 
gallant  Will  Honeycomb,  a  gentleman  who,  ac 
cording  to  his  years,  should  be  in  the  decline  of 
his  life,  but  having  ever  been  very  careful  of  his 
person,  and  always  had  a  very  easy  fortune,  time 
has  made  but  a  very  little  impression,  either  by 
wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  or  traces  in  his  brain. 
His  person  is  well-turned;  of  a  good  height. 
He  is  very  ready  at  that  sort  of  discourse  with 
which  men  usually  entertain  woman.  He  has  all 
his  life  dressed  very  well,  and  remembers  habits 
as  others  do  men.  He  can  smile  when  one  speaks 
to  him,  and  laughs  easily.  He  knows  the  history 
of  every  mode,  and  can  inform  you  from  which 
of  the  French  king's  wenches  our  wives  and 
daughters  had  this  manner  of  curling  their  hair, 
that  way  of  placing  their  hoods  ;  whose  frailty 
was  covered  byjsuch  a  sort  of  petticoat,  and  whose 
vanity,  to  show  her  foot,  made  that  part  of  the 
dress  so  short  in  such  a  year.  In  a  word,  all  his 
conversation  and  knowledge  have  been  in  the 
female  world.  As  other  men  of  his  age  will  take 
notice  to  you  what  such  a  minister  said  upon 
such  and  such  an  occasion,  he  will  tell  you,  when 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  danced  at  court,  such  a 
woman  was  then  smitten,  another  was  taken  with 
him  at  the  head  of  his  troop  in  the  Park.  In  all 
these  important  relations,  he  has  ever  about  the 
same  time  received  a  kind  glance,  or  a  blow  of  a 
fan,  from  some  celebrated  beauty,  mother  of  the 
present  lord  of  such-a-one.  If  you  speak  of  a 
young  commoner  that  said  a  lively  thing  in  the 
house,  he  starts  up,  "He  has  good  blood  in  his 
veins,  Tom  Mirabell  begot  him ;  the  rogue 
cheated  me  in  that  affair ;  that  young  fellow's 
mother  used  me  more  like  a  dog  than  any  woman 
I  ever  made  advances  to."  This  way  of  talking 
of  his  very  much  enlivens  the  conversation  among 
us  of  a  more  sedate  turn  ;  and  I  find  there  is  not 
one  of  the  company  but  myself,  who  rarely  speak 
at  all,  but  speaks  of  him  as  of  that  sort  of  man 
who  is  usually  called  a  well-bred,  fine  gentleman. 
To  conclude  his  character,  where  women  are  not 
concerned  he  is  an  honest,  worthy  man. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  him 
whom  I  am  next  to  speak  of  as  one  of  our  com 
pany,  for  he  visits  us  but  seldom,  but  when  he 
does,  it  adds  to  every  man  else  a  new  enjoyment 
of  himself.  He  is  a  clergyman,  a  very  philo 
sophic  man,  of  general  learning,  great  sanctity 
of  life,  and  the  most  exact  good  breeding.  He 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  of  a  very  weak  constitu 
tion,  and  consequently  cannot  accept  of  such 
cares  and  business  as  preferments  in  his  function 
would  oblige  him  to  ;  he  is  therefore  among 
divines,  what  a  chamber  counsellor  is  among 
lawyers.  The  probity  of  his  mind  and  the  in 
tegrity  of  his  life  create  him  followers,  as  being 
eloquent  or  loud  advances  others.  He  seldom 
introduces  the  subject  he  speaks  upon ;  but  we 
are  so  far  gone  in  years,  that  he  observes  when 
ae  is  among  us,  an  earnestness  to  have  him  fall 
on  some  divine  topic,  which  he  always  treats 
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with  much  authority,  as  one  who  has  no  interests 
in  this  world,  as  one  who  is  hastening  to  the 
object  of  all  his  wishes,  and  conceives  hope  from 
his  decays  and  infirmities.  These  are  my  ordi 
nary  companions.  , 

INKLE  AND  YARICO. 
"  The  doves  are  censured,  while  the  crows  are  spared." 

Arietta  is  visited  by  all  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who  have  any  pretence  to  wit  and  gallantry. 
She  is  in  that  time  of  life  which  is  neither 
affected  with  the  follies  of  youth  or  infirmities 
of  age;  and  her  conversation  is  so  mixed  with 
gaiety  and  prudence,  that  she  is  agreeable  both 
to  the  young  and  the  old.  Her  behaviour  is  very 
frank,  without  being  in  the  least  blamable ;  and  as 
she  is  out  of  the  track  of  any  amorous  or  ambitious 
pursuits  of  her  own,  her  visitants  entertain  her 
with  accounts  of  themselves  very  freely,  whether 
they  concern  their  passions  or  their  interests.  I 
made  her  a  visit  this  afternoon,  having  been 
formerly  introduced  to  the  honour  of  her  ac 
quaintance,  by  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb, 
who  has  prevailed  upon  her  to  admit  me  some 
times  into  her  assembly,  as  a  civil  inoffensive 
man.  I  found  her  accompanied  with  one  person 
only,  a  common-place  talker,  who,  upon  my 
entrance,  arose,  and  after  a  very  slight  civility 
sat  down  again;  then  turning  to  Arietta,  pur 
sued  his  discourse,  which  I  found  was  upon  the 
old  topic  of  constancy  in  love.  He  went  on 
with  great  facility  in  repeating  what  he  talks 
every  day  of  his  life ;  and  with  the  ornaments 
of  insignificant  laughs  and  gestures,  enforced  his 
arguments  by  quotations  out  of  plays  and  songs, 
which  allude  to  the  perjuries  of  the  fair  and  the 
general  levity  of  women.  Methought  he  strove 
to  shine  more  than  ordinarily  in  his  talkative 
way,  that  he  might  insult  my  silence,  and  dis 
tinguish  himself  before  a  woman  of  Arietta's 
taste  and  understanding.  She  had  often  an  in 
clination  to  interrupt  him,  but  could  find  no  op 
portunity,  till  the  larum  ceased  of  itself ;  which  it 
did  not  till  he  had  repeated  and  murdered  the 
celebrated  story  of  the  Ephesian  matron. 

Arietta  seemed  to  regard  this  piece  of  raillery 
as  an  outrage  done  to  her  sex ;  as  indeed  I  have 
always  observed  that  women,  whether  out  of  a 
nicer  regard  to  their  honour,  or  what  other 
reason  I  cannot  tell,  are  more  sensibly  touched 
with  those  general  aspersions  which  are  cast 
upon  their  sex,  than  men  are  by  what  is  said  of 
theirs. 

When  she  had  a  little  recovered  herself  from 
the  serious  anger  she  was  in,  she  replied  in  the 
following  manner  : 

"  Sir,  when  I  consider  how  perfectly  new  all 
you  have  said  on  this  subject  is,  and  that  the 
story  you  have  given  us  is  not  quite  two  thou 
sand  years  old,  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  piece  of 
presumption  to  dispute  with  you :  bi\t  your 


quotations  put  me  in  mind  of  the  fable  of  the 
lion  and  the  man.  The  man  walking  with  that 
noble  animal,  showed  him,  in  the  ostentation  of 
human  superiority,  a  sign  of  a  man  killing  a 
lion.  Upon  which  the  lion  said  very  justly, 
'  We  lions  are  none  of  us  painters,  else  we  could 
show  a  hundred  men  killed  by  lions,  for  one  lion 
killed  by  a  man.'  You  men  are  writers,  and  can 
represent  us  women  as  unbecoming  as  you  please 
in  your  works,  while  we  are  unable  to  return 
the  injury.  You  have  twice  or  thrice  observed 
in  your  discourse,  that  hypocrisy  is  the  very 
foundation  of  our  education ;  and  that  an  ability 
to  dissemble  our  affections  is  a  professed  part  of 
our  breeding.  These,  and  such  other  reflections, 
are  sprinkled  up  and  down  the  writings  of  all 
ages,  by  authors  who  leave  behind  them  memo 
rials  of  their  resentment  against  the  scorn  of  par 
ticular  women,  in  invectives  against  the  whole 
sex.  Such  a  writer,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  cele 
brated  Petronius,  who  invented  the  pleasant 
aggravations  of  the  frailty  of  the  Ephesian  lady ; 
but  when  we  consider  this  question  between  the 
sexes,  which  has  been  either  a  point  of  dispute 
or  raillery  ever  since  there  were  men  and  women, 
let  us  take  facts  from  plain  people,  and  from 
such  as  have  not  either  ambition  or  capacity  to 
embellish  their  narrations  with  any  beauties  of 
imagination.  I  was  the  other  day  amusing  my 
self  with  Ligon's  '  Account  of  Barbadoes,'  and, 
in  answer  to  your  well- wrought  tale,  I  will  give 
you  (as  it  dwells  xipon  my  memory)  out  of  that 
honest  traveller,  in  his  fifty-fifth  page,  the  '  His 
tory  of  Inkle  and  Yarico.'  • 

"  Mr  Thomas  Inkle,  of  London,  aged  twenty 
years,  embarked  in  the  Downs  on  the  good  ship 
called  the  *  Achilles,'  bound  for  the  West  Indies, 
on  the  16th  of  June  1674,  in  order  to  improve 
his  fortune  by  trade  and  merchandise.  Our 
adventurer  was  the  third  son  of  an  eminent 
citizen,  who  had  taken  particular  care  to  instil 
into  his  mind  an  early  love  of  gain,  by  making 
him  a  perfect  master  of  numbers,  and  conse 
quently  giving  him  a  quick  view  of  loss  and 
advantage,  and  preventing  the  natural  impulses 
of  his  passions,  by  prepossession  towards  his 
interests.  With  a  mind  thus  turned,  young 
Inkle  had  a  person  every  way  agreeable,  a  ruddy 
vigour  in  his  countenance,  strength  in  his  limbs, 
with  ringlets  of  fair  hair  loosely  flowing  on  his 
shoulders.  It  happened,  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  that  the  'Achilles,'  in  some  distress, 
put  into  a  creek  on  the  mam  of  America,  in 
search  of  provisions.  The  youth,  who  is  the 
hero  of  my  story,  among  others  went  ashore  on 
this  occasion.  From  their  first  landing  they 
were  observed  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  hid 
themselves  in  the  woods  for  that  purpose.  The 
English  unadvisedly  marched  a  great  distance 
from  the  shore  into  the  country,  and  were  in 
tercepted  by  the  natives,  who  slew  the  greatest 
number  of  them.  Our  adventurer  escaped  among 
others,  by  flying  into  a  forest.  Upon  his  com- 
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ing  into  a  remote  and  pathless  part  of  the  wood, 
le  threw  himself,  tired  and  breathless,  on  a 
little  hillock,  when  an  Indian  maid  rushed  from 
a  thicket  behind  him.  After  the  first  surprise, 
they  appeared  mutually  agreeable  to  each  other. 
If  the  European  was  highly  charmed  with  the 
limbs,  features,  and  wild  graces  of  the  naked 
American,  the  American  was  no  less  taken  with 
the  dress,  complexion,  and  shape  of  a  European, 
covered  from  head  to  foot  The  Indian  grew 
immediately  enamoured  of  him,  and  consequently 
solicitous  for  his  preservation.  She  therefore 
conveyed  him  to  a  cave,  where  she  gave  him  a 
delicious  repast  of  fruits,  and  led  him  to  a  stream 
to  slake  his  thirst.  In  the  midst  of  these  good 
offices,  she  would  sometimes  play  with  his  hair, 
and  delight  in  the  opposition  of  its  colour  to 
that  of  her  fingers  :  then  open  his  bosom,  then 
laugh  at  him  for  covering  of  it.  She  was,  It 
seems,  a  person  of  distinction,  for  she  every  day 
came  to  him  in  a  diiferent  dress,  of  the  most 
beautiful  shells,  bugles,  and  bredes.  She  like 
wise  brought  him  a  great  many  spoils,  which 
her  other  lovers  had  presented  to  her,  so  that 
his  cave  was  richly  adorned  with  all  the  spotted 
skins  of  beasts,  and  most  party-coloured  feathers 
of  fowls,  which  that  world  afforded.  To  make 
his  confinement  more  tolerable,  she  would  carry 
him  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  by  the  favour 
of  moonlight,  to  unfrequented  groves  and  soli 
tudes,  and  show  him  where  to  lie  down  in 
safety,  and  sleep  amidst  the  falls  of  waters,  and 
melody  of  nightingales.  Her  part  was  to  watch 
and  hold  him  awake  in  her  arms,  for  fear  of  her 
countrymen,  and  awake  him  on  occasions  to 
consult  his  safety.  In  this  manner  did  the 
lovers  pass  away  their  time,  till  they  had  learned 
a  language  of  their  own,  in  which  the  voyager 
communicated  to  his  mistress,  how  happy  he 
should  be  to  have  her  in  his  country,  where  she 
should  be  clothed  in  such  silks  as  his  waistcoat 
was  made  of,  and  be  carried  in  houses  drawn  by 
horses,  without  being  exposed  to  wind  or  weather. 
All  this  he  promised  her  the  enjoyment  of,  with 
out  such  fears  and  alarms  as  they  were  there 
tormented  with.  In  this  tender  correspondence 
these  lovers  lived  for  several  months,  when 
Yarico,  instructed  by  her  lover,  discovered  a 
vessel  on  the  coast  to  which  she  made  signals  ; 
and  in  the  night,  with  the  utmost  joy  and  satis 
faction,  accompanied  him  to  a  ship's  crew  of  his 
countrymen,  bound  for  Barbadoes.  When  a 
vessel  from  the  main  arrives  in  that  island,  it 
seems  the  planters  come  down  to  the  shore, 
where  there  is  an  immediate  market  of  the 
Indians  and  other  slaves,  as  with  us  of  horses 
and  oxen. 

"  To  be  short,  Mr  Thomas  Inkle,  now  coming 
into  English  territories,  began  seriously  to  reflect 
upon  his  loss  of  time,  and  to  weigh  with  himself 
how  many  days'  interest  of  his  money  he  had 
lost  during  his  stay  with  Yarico.  This  thought 
made  the  young  man  very  pensive,  and  careful 


what  account  he  should  be  able  to  give  his 
friends  of  his  voyage.  Upon  which  considera 
tion,  the  prudent  and  frugal  young  man  sold 
Yarico  to  a  Barbadian  merchant ;  notwithstand 
ing  that  the  poor  girl,  to  incline  him  to  com 
miserate  her  condition,  told  him  that  she  was 
with  child  by  him :  but  he  only  made  u  ^e  of 
that  information  to  rise  in  his  demands  upon 
the  purchaser." 

I  was  so  touched  with  this  story  (which  I 
think  should  be  always  a  counterpart  to  the 
Ephesian  matron)  that  I  left  the  room  with  tears 
in  my  eyes,  which  a  woman  of  Arietta's  good 
sense,  did,  I  am  sure,  take  for  greater  applause, 
than  any  compliments  I  could  make  her. 

LOVE-LETTERS.* 
"  Whom  love's  unbroken  bond  unites." — Horace. 

The  following  letters  being  genuine,  and  the 
images  of  a  worthy  passion,  I  am  willing  to  give 
the  old  lady's  admonition  to  myself,  and  the 
representation  of  her  own  happiness,  a  place  in 
my  writings. 

"Augusts,  1711. 

"Mr  SPECTATOR, — I  am  now  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  my  age,  and  read  you  with 
approbation;  but  methinks  you  do  not  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  greatest  evil  in  life,  which  is 
the  false  notion  of  gallantry  in  love.  It  is,  and 
has  long  been,  upon  a  very  ill  foot ;  but  I  who 
have  been  a  wife  forty  years,  and  was  bred  up 
in  a  way  that  has  made  me  ever  since  very  happy, 
see  through  the  folly  of  it.  In  a  word,  sir,  when 
I  was  a  young  woman,  all  who  avoided  the  vices 
of  the  age  were  very  carefully  educated,  and  all 
fantastical  objects  were  turned  out  of  our  sight. 
The  tapestry-hangings,  with  the  great  and  vener 
able  simplicity  of  the  scripture  stories,  had  better 
effects  than  now  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
or  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  in  your  fine  present 
prints.  The  gentleman  I  am  married  to  made 
love  to  me  in  rapture,  but  it  was  the  rapture  of 
a  Christian  and  a  man  of  honour,  not  a  romantic 
hero  or  a  whining  coxcomb.  This  put  our  life 
upon  a  right  basis.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  our 
regard  one  to  another,  I  enclose  to  you  several 
of  his  letters,  written  forty  years  ago,  when  my 
lover ;  and  one  written  the  other  day,  after  so 
many  years'  cohabitation. — Your  servant, 

"  ANDROMACHE. 

"'August  7,  1671. 

" '  MADAM,— If  my  vigilance,  and  ten  thousand 
wishes  for  your  welfare  and  repose,  could  have 


*  Some  of  the  letters  in  this  paper  were  really 
written  by  Steele  to  his  future  wife,  Miss  Mary  Scurlock, 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Jonathan  Scurlock,  Esq. 
of  Llangunnor,  in  Caermarthen,  described  as  a  lady  of 
great  personal  attractions,  and  possessed  of  an  estate 
of  about  £400  a  year. 
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any  force,  you  last  night  slept  in  security,  and 
had  every  good  angel  in  your  attendance.  To  h  ave 
my  thoughts  ever  fixed  on  you,  to  live  in  con 
stant  fear  of  every  accident  to  which  human  life 
is  liable,  and  to  send  up  my  hourly  prayers  to 
avert  them  from  you ;  I  say,  madam,  thus  to 
think,  and  thus  to  suffer,  is  what  I  do  for  her 
who  is  in  pain  at  my  approach,  and  calls  all  my 
tender  sorrow  impertinence.  You  are  now  before 
my  eyes,  my  eyes  that  are  ready  to  flow  with 
tenderness,  but  cannot  give  relief  to  my  gushing 
heart,  that  dictates  what  I  am  now  saying,  and 
yearns  to  tell  you  all  its  achings.  How  art  thou, 
0  my  soul,  stolen  from  thyself!  how  is  all 
my  attention  broken !  my  books  are  blank 
paper,  and  my  friends  intruders.  I  have  no 
hope  of  quiet  but  from  your  pity.  To  grant  it 
would  make  more  for  your  triumph.  To  give 
pain  is  the  tyranny,  to  make  happy  the  true 
empire  of  beauty.  If  you  would  consider  aright, 
you  would  find  an  agreeable  change  in  dismissing 
the  attendance  of  a  slave  to  receive  the  com 
placence  of  a  companion.  I  bear  the  former  in 
hopes  of  the  latter  condition.  As  I  live  in  chains 
without  murmuring  at  the  power  which  inflicts 
them,  so  I  could  enjoy  freedom  without  forget 
ting  the  mercy  that  gave  it.— I  am,  Madam, 
your  most  devoted,  most  obedient  servant.' 

"Though  I  made  him  no  declarations  in  his 
favour,  you  see  he  had  hopes  of  me  when  he 
wrote  this  in  the  month  following : 

"' September  3,  1G71. 

"'  MADAM, — Before  the  light  this  morning 
dawned  upon  the  earth  I  awoke,  and  lay  in  ex 
pectation  of  its  return,  not  that  it  could  give  any 
new  sense  of  joy  to  me,  but  as  I  hoped  it  would 
bless  you  with  its  cheerful  face,  after  a  quiet 
which  I  wished  you  last  night.  If  my  prayers 
are  heard,  the  day  appeared  with  all  the  influence 
of  a  merciful  Creator  upon  your  person  and 
actions.  Let  others,  my  lovely  charmer,  talk  of 
a  blind  being  that  disposes  their  hearts,  I  con 
temn  their  low  images  of  love.  I  have  not  a 
thought  which  relates  to  you  that  I  cannot  with 
confidence  beseech  the  All-seeing  Power  to  bless 
me  in.  May  He  direct  you  in  all  your  steps, 
and  reward  your  innocence,  your  sanctity  of 
manners,  your  prudent  youth,  and  becoming 
piety,  with  the  continuance  of  His  grace  and 
protection.  This  is  an  unusual  language  to 
ladies  ;  but  you  have  a  mind  elevated  above  the 
giddy  notions  of  a  sex  ensnared  by  flattery,  and 
misled  by  a  false  and  short  adoration  into  a  solid 
and  long  contempt.  Beauty,  my  fairest  creat  are, 
palls  in  the  possession,  but  I  love  also  your  mind : 
your  soul  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own ;  and  if 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  some 
knowledge,  and  as  much  contempt  of  the  world, 
joined  with  the  endeavours  towards  a  life  of 
strict  virtue  and  religion,  can  qualify  me  to  raise 
new  ideas  in  a  breast  so  well  disposed  as  yours 


is,  our  days  will  pass  away  with  joy ;  and  old 
age,  instead  of  introducing  melancholy  prospects 
of  decay,  give  us  hope  of  eternal  youth  in  a 
better  life.  I  have  but  few  minutes  from  the 
duty  of  my  employment  to  write  in,  and  without 
time  to  read  over  what  I  have  written,  therefore 
beseech  you  to  pardon  the  first  hints  of  my 
mind,  which  I  have  expressed  in  so  little  order.  — - 
I  am,  dearest  creature,  your  most  obedient,  most 
devoted  servant.' 

"The  two  next  were  written  after  the  day  for 
our  marriage  was  fixed. 

"'  September  25,  1671. 

" {  MADAM, — It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  be  in  love,  and  yet  attend  business. 
As  for  me,  all  that  speak  to  me  find  me  out,  and 
I  must  lock  myself  up,  or  other  people  will  do 
it  for  me.  A  gentleman  asked  me  this  morning, 
"What  news  from  Holland?"  and  I  answered, 
' '  She  is  exquisitely  handsome. "  Another  desired 
to  know  when  I  had  been  last  at  Windsor,  I 
replied,  "  She  designs  to  go  with  me."  Pr'ythee, 
allow  me  at  least  to  kiss  your  hand  before  the 
appointed  day,  that  my  mind  may  be  in  some 
composure.  Methinks  I  could  write  a  volume 
to  you,  but  all  the  language  on  earth  would  fall 
in  saying  how  much,  and  with  what  disinterested 
passion,  I  ana  ever  yours.' 

"  « September  30,  1761,  7  in  the  morning. 
"  *  DEAR  CREATURE, — Next  to  the  influence  of 
Heaven,  I  am  to  thank  you  that  I  see  the  return 
ing  day  with  pleasure.  To  pass  my  evenings  in 
so  sweet  a  conversation,  and  have  the  esteem  of 
a  woman  of  your  merit,  has  in  it  a  particularity 
of  happiness  no  more  to  be  expressed  than  re 
turned.  But  I  am,  my  lovely  creature,  contented 
to  be  on  the  obliged  side,  and  to  employ  all  my 
days  in  new  endeavours  to  convince  you  and  all 
the  world  of  the  sense  I  have  of  your  condescen 
sion  in  choosing,  Madam,  your  most  faithful, 
most  obedient  humble  servant.' 

"He  was,  when  he  wrote  the  following  letter, 
as  agreeable  and  pleasant  a  man  as  any  in 
England : 

"  '  October  20,  1671. 

" '  MADAM, — I  beg  pardon  that  my  paper  is 
not  finer,  but  I  am  forced  to  write  from  a  coffee 
house  where  I  am  attending  about  business. 
There  is  a  dirty  crowd  of  busy  faces  all  around 
me  talking  of  money,  while  all  my  ambition,  all 
my  wealth,  is  love:  love,  which  animates  my 
heart,  sweetens  my  humour,  enlarges  my  soul, 
and  affects  every  action  of  my  life.  It  is  to  my 
lovely  charmer  I  owe  that  many  noble  ideas  are 
continually  affixed  to  my  words  and  actions : 
it  is  the  natural  effect  of  that  generous  passion 
to  create  in  the  admirers  some  similitude  of  the 
object  admired  ;  thus,  my  dear,  am  I  every  day 
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to  improve  from  so  sweet  a  companion.  Look 
up,  my  fair  one,  to  that  Heaven  which  made  thee 
such,  and  join  with  me  to  implore  its  influence 
on  our  tender  innocent  hours,  and  beseech  the 
Author  of  Love  to  bless  the  rites  He  has  ordained, 
and  mingle  with  our  happiness  a  just  sense  of 
our  transient  condition,  and  a  resignation  to  His 
will,  which  only  can  regulate  our  minds  to  a 
steady  endeavour  to  please  Him  and  each  other. — 
I  am,  for  ever,  your  faithful  servant.' 

"  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more  letters  at 
this  time,  but  if  you  saw  the  poor  withered 
hand  which  sends  you  these  minutes,  I  am  sure 
you  will  smile  to  think  that  there  is  one  who  is 
so  gallant  as  to  speak  of  it  still  as  so  wekome  a 
present,  after  forty  years'  possession  of  the  woman 
whom  he  writes  to. 

"'June  23,  1711. 

"'MADAM, — I  heartily  beg  your  pardon  for 
my  omission  to  write  yesterday.  It  was  no  fail 
ure  of  my  tender  regard  for  you ;  but  having 
been  very  much  perplexed  in  my  thoughts  on  the 
subject  of  my  last,  made  me  determine  to  sus 
pend  speaking  of  it  until  I  came  myself.  But, 
my  lovely  creature,  know  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  age,  or  misfortune,  or  any  other  accident  which 
hangs  over  human  life,  to  take  from  me  the 
pleasing  esteem  I  have  for  you,  or  the  memory 
of  the  bright  figure  you  appeared  in,  when  you 
gave  your  hand  and  heart  to,  Madam,  your  most 
grateful  husband,  and  obedient  servant.'" 


ART  OF  BEING  AGREEABLE. 

"Cum  Tristibus  Bevere,  cum  Remissis  jucunde,  cum 
Senibus  graviter,  cum  Juventute  comiter  vivere."— 
Tull. 

The  piece  of  Latin  on  the  head  of  this  paper  is 
part  of  a  character  extremely  vicious,  but  I  have 
set  down  no  more  than  may  fall  in  with  the  rules 
of  justice  and  honour.  Cicero  spoke  it  of  Cati 
line,  who,  he  said,  lived  with  the  sad  severely, 
with  the  cheerful  agreeably,  with  the  old  grave 
ly,  with  the  young  pleasantly ;  he  added,  with 
the  wicked  boldly,  with  the  wanton  lasciviously. 
The  two  last  instances  of  his  complacence  I  for 
bear  to  consider,  having  it  in  my  thoughts  at 
present  only  to  speak  of  obsequious  behaviour 
as  it  sits  upon  a  companion  in  pleasure,  not  a 
man  of  design  and  intrigue.  To  vary  with  every 
humour  in  this  manner,  cannot  be  agreeable, 
except  it  comes  from  a  man's  own  temper  and 
natural  complexion  ;  to  do  it  out  of  an  ambition 
to  excel  that  way,  is  the  most  fruitless  and  un 
becoming  prostitution  imaginable.  To  put  on 
an  artful  part  to  obtain  no  other  end  but  an 
unjust  praise  from  the  undiscerning,  is  of  all 
endeavours  the  most  despicable.  A  man  must 
be  sincerely  pleased  to  become  pleasure,  or  not 
to  interrupt  that  of  others  :  For  this  reason  it  is 
a  most  calamitous  circumstance,  that  many 


people  who  want  to  be  alone  or  should  be  so, 
will  come  into  conversation.  It  is  certain,  that 
all  men  who  are  the  least  given  to  reflection,  are 
seized  with  an  inclination  that  way ;  when,  per 
haps,  they  had  rather  be  inclined  to  company : 
but  indeed  they  had  better  go  home,  and  be 
tired  with  themselves,  than  force  themselves 
upon  others  to  recover  their  good  humour.  In 
all  this,  the  cases  of  communicating  to  a  friend 
a  sad  thought  or  difficulty,  in  order  to  relieve  a 
heavy  heart,  stands  excepted  ;  but  what  is  here 
meant,  is  that  a  man  should  always  go  with 
inclination  to  the  turn  of  the  company  he  is 
going  into,  or  not  pretend  to  be  of  the  party. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  happy  temper  to  be  able  to 
live  with  all  kinds  of  dispositions,  because  it 
argues  a  mind  that  lies  open  to  receive  what  is 
pleasing  to  others,  and  not  obstinately  bent  on 
any  particularity  of  its  own. 

This  is  that  which  makes  me  pleased  with  the 
character  of  my  good  acquaintance  Acasto. 
You  meet  him  at  the  tables  and  conversations  of 
the  wise,  the  impertinent,  the  grave,  the  frolic, 
and  the  witty;  and  yet  his  own  character  has 
nothing  in  it  that  can  make  him  particularly 
agreeable  to  any  one  sect  of  men ;  but  Acasto 
has  natural  good  sense,  good  nature  and  discre 
tion,  so  that  every  man  enjoys  himself  in  his 
company,  and  though  Acasto  contributes  nothing 
to  the  entertainment,  he  never  was  at  a  place 
where  he  was  not  welcome  a  second  time.  With 
out  these  subordinate  good  qualities  of  Acasto, 
a  man  of  wit  and  learning  would  be  painful  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  instead  of  being 
pleasing.  Witty  men  are  apt  to  imagine  they 
are  agreeable  as  such,  and  by  that  means  grow 
the  worst  companions  imaginable ;  they  deride 
the  absent  or  rally  the  present  in  a  wrong 
manner,  not  knowing  that  if  you  pinch  or  tickle 
a  man  till  he  is  uneasy  in  his  seat,  or  ungrace 
fully  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
you  equally  hurt  him. 

I  was  going  to  say,  the  true  art  of  being  agree 
able  in  company  (but  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  art  in  it),  is  to  appear  well  pleased  with  those 
you  are  engaged  with,  and  rather  to  seem  well 
entertained,  than  to  bring  entertainment  to 
others.  A  man  thus  disposed  is  not  indeed 
what  we  ordinarily  call  a  good  companion,  but 
essentially  is  such,  and  in  all  the  parts  of  his 
conversation  has  something  friendly  in  his  be 
haviour,  which  conciliates  men's  minds  more 
than  the  highest  sallies  of  wit  or  starts  of 
humour  can  possibly  do.  The  feebleness  of  age 
in  a  man  of  this  turn,  has  something  which 
should  be  treated  with  respect  even  in  a  man  no 
otherwise  venerable.  The  forwardness  of  youth, 
when  it  proceeds  from  alacrity  and  not  insolence, 
has  also  its  allowances.  The  companion  who  is 
formed  for  such  by  nature,  gives  to  every  char 
acter  of  life  its  due  regards,  and  is  ready  to 
account  for  their  imperfections,  and  receive  their 
accomplishments  as  if  they  were  his  own.  It 
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must  appear  that  you  receive  law  from,  and  not 
give  it,  to  your  company,  to  make  you  agreeable. 

I  remember  Tully,  speaking,  I  think,  of  An 
thony,  says,  that  "In  eo  facetiae  erant,  quae 
nulla  arte  tradi  possunt :  He  had  a  witty  mirth, 
which  could  be  acquired  by  no  art."  This 
quality  must  be  of  the  kind  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking ;  for  all  sorts  of  behaviour  which  depend 
upon  observation  and  knowledge  of  life,  are  to  be 
acquired:  but  that  which  no  one  can  describe, 
and  is  apparently  the  act  of  nature,  must  be 
everywhere  prevalent,  because  everything  it 
meets  is  a  fit  occasion  to  exert  it:  for  he  who 
follows  nature,  can  never  be  improper  or  un 
seasonable. 

How  unaccountable  then  must  their  behaviour 
be,  who,  without  any  manner  of  consideration 
of  what  the  company  they  have  just  now  entered 
are  upon,  give  themselves  the  air  of  a  messenger, 
and  make  as  distinct  relations  of  the  occurrences 
they  last  met  with,  as  if  they  had  been  despatched 
from  these  they  talk  to,  to  be  punctually  exact 
in  a  report  of  those  circumstances.  It  is  unpar 
donable  to  those  who  are  met  to  enjoy  one  an 
other,  that  a  fresh  man  shall  pop  in,  and  give  us 
only  the  last  part  of  his  own  life,  and  put  a  stop 
to  ours  during  the  history.  If  such  a  man  comes 
from  'Change,  whether  you  will  or  not,  you  must 
hear  how  the  stocks  go ;  and  though  you  are 
ever  so  intently  employed  on  a  graver  subject,  a 
young  fellow  of  the  other  end  of  the  town  will 
take  his  place,  and  tell  you,  Mrs  Such-a-one  is 
charmingly  handsome,  because  he  just  now  saw 
her.  But  I  think  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  sub 
ject,  since  I  have  acknowledged  there  can  be  no 
rules  made  for  excelling  this  way ;  and  precepts 
of  this  kind  fare  like  rules  for  writing  poetry, 
which,  it  is  said,  may  have  prevented  ill  poets, 
but  never  made  good  ones. 


QUACK  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
"The  mountain  labours." — Horace. 

It  gives  me  much  despair  in  the  design  of 
reforming  the  world  by  my  speculations,  when  I 
find  there  always  arise,  from  one  generation  to 
another,  successive  cheats  and  bubbles,  as  natur 
ally  as  beasts  of  prey  and  those  which  are  to  be 
their  food.  There  is  hardly  a  man  in  the  world, 
one  would  think,  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
that  the  ordinary  quack  doctors,  who  publish 
their  abilities  in  little  brown  billets,  distributed 
to  all  who  pass  by,  are  to  a  man  impostors  and 
murderers ;  yet  such  is  the  credulity  of  the  vul 
gar,  and  the  impudence  of  these  professors,  that 
the  affair  still  goes  on,  and  new  promises  of 
what  was  never  done,  before  are  made  every  day. 
What  aggravates  the  jest  is,  that  even  this  pro 
mise  has  been  made  as  long  as  the  memory  of 
man  can  trace  it,  and  yet  nothing  performed, 
and  yet  still  prevails.  As  I  was  passing  along 


to-day,  a  paper  given  into  my  hand  by  a  fellow 
without  a  nose,  tells  us  as  follows  what  good 
news  is  come  to  town,  to  wit,  that  there  is  now 
a  certain  cure  for  the  French  disease,  by  a 
gentleman  just  come  from  his  travels  : 

"In  Eussel  Court,  over  against  the  Cannon 
Ball,  at  the  Surgeons'  Arms,  in  Drury  Lane,  is 
lately  come  from  his  travels  a  surgeon,  who  hath 
practised  surgery  and  physic,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  these  twenty -four  years.  He,  by  the  bless 
ing,  cures  the  yellow  jaundice,  green-sickness, 
scurvy,  dropsy,  surfeits,  long  sea-voyages,  cam 
paigns,  etc.,  as  some  people  that  has  been  lame 
these  thirty  years  can  testify ;  in  short,  he  cureth 
all  diseases  incident  to  men,  women,  or  child 
ren." 

If  a  man  could  be  so  indolent  as  to  look  upon 
this  havoc  of  the  human  species  which  is  made 
by  vice  and  ignorance,  it  would  be  a  good  ridi 
culous  work  to  comment  upon  the  declaration  of 
this  accomplished  traveller.  There  is  something 
unaccountably  taking  among  the  vulgar  in  those 
who  come  from  a  great  way  off.  Ignorant  people 
of  quality,  as  many  there  are  of  such,  dote  exces 
sively  this  way ;  many  instances  of  which  every 
man  will  suggest  to  himself,  without  my  enu 
meration  of  them.  The  ignorants  of  lower  order, 
who  cannot,  like  the  upper  ones,  be  profuse  of 
their  money  to  those  recommended  by  coming 
from  a  distance,  are  no  less  complacent  than  the 
others  ;  for  they  venture  their  lives  for  the  same 
admiration. 

"The  doctor  is  lately  come  from  his  travels, 
and  has  practised  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
therefore  cures  the  green-sickness,  long  sea-voy 
ages,  and  campaigns."  Both  by  sea  and  land! 
I  will  not  answer  for  the  distempers  called  "sea- 
voyages  and  campaigns,"  but  I  daresay  that  of 
green-sickness  might  be  as  well  taken  care  of  if 
the  doctor  stayed  ashore.  But  the  art  of  manag 
ing  mankind  is  only  to  make  them  stare  a  little 
to  keep  up  their  astonishment ;  to  let  nothing 
be  familiar  to  them,  but  ever  to  have  something 
in  their  sleeve,  in  which  they  must  think  you 
are  deeper  than  they  are.  There  is  an  ingenious 
fellow,  a  barber,  of  my  acquaintance,  who  besides 
his  broken  fiddle  and  a  dried  sea-monster,  has  a 
twine-cord,  strained  with  two  nails  at  each  end, 
over  his  window,  and  the  words  "rainy,  dry, 
wet,"  and  so  forth,  written  to  denote  the  weather, 
according  to  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  cord. 
We  very  great  scholars  are  not  apt  to  wonder  at 
this  ;  but  I  observed  a  very  honest  fellow,  a  chance 
customer,  who  sat  in  the  chair  before  me  to  be 
shaved,  fix  his  eye  upon  this  miraculous  perform 
ance  during  the  operation  upon  his  chin  and 
face.  When  those  and  his  head  also  were  cleared 
of  all  incumbrances  and  excrescences,  he  looked 
at  the  fish,  then  at  the  fiddle,  still  grubbing  in 
his  pockets,  and  casting  his  eye  again  at  the 
twine,  and  the  words  written  on  each  side  ;  then 
altered  his  mind  as  to  farthings,  and  gave  my 
friend  a  silver  sixpence.  The  business,  as  I  said, 
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is  to  keep  up  the  amazement ;  and  if  my  friend 
had  only  the  skeleton  and  kit,  he  must  have  been 
contented  with  a  less  payment.  But  the  doctor 
we  were  talking  of  adds  to  his  long  voyages  the 
testimony  of  some  people  "that  has  been  thirty 
years  lame."  When  I  received  my  paper,  a  saga 
cious  fellow  took  one  at  the  same  time,  and  read 
until  he  came  to  the  thirty  years'  confinement  of 
his  friends,  and  went  off  very  well  convinced  of 
the  doctor's  sufficiency.  You  have  many  of  these 
prodigious  persons,  who  have  had  some  extra 
ordinary  accident  at  their  birth,  or  a  great  dis 
aster  in  some  part  of  their  lives.  Anything, 
however  foreign  from  the  business  the  people 
want  of  you,  will  convince  them  of  your  ability 
in  that  you  profess.  There  is  a  doctor  in  Mouse 
Alley,  near  Wapping,  who  sets  up  for  curing 
cataracts  upon  the  credit  of  having,  as  his  bill 
sets  forth,  lost  an  eye  in  the  emperor's  service. 
His  patients  come  in  upon  this,  and  he  shows  his 
muster-roll,  which  confirms  that  he  was  in  his 
Imperial  Majesty's  troops ;  and  he  puts  out  their 
eyes  with  great  success.  Who  would  believe 


that  a  man  should  be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of 
bursten  children,  by  declaring  that  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  born  bursten  ?  But  Charles 
Ingoltson,  next  door  to  the  Harp  in  Barbican  has 
made  a  pretty  penny  by  that  asseveration.  The 
generality  go  upon  their  first  conception,  and 
think  no  further ;  all  the  rest  is  granted.  They 
take  it  that  there  is  something  uncommon  in  you, 
and  give  you  credit  for  the  rest.  You  may  be 
sure  it  is  upon  that  I  go  when,  sometimes,  let  it 
be  to  the  purpose  or  not,  I  keep  a  Latin  sentence 
in  my  front ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  when 
I  observed  one  of  my  readers  say,  casting  his  eye 
on  my  twentieth  paper,  "  More  Latin  still  ? 
What  a  prodigious  scholar  is  this  man  ! "  But 
as  I  have  here  taken  much  liberty  with  this 
learned  doctor,  I  must  make  up  all  I  have  said 
by  repeating  what  he  seems  to  be  in  earnest  in, 
and  honestly  promise  to  those  who  will  not 
receive  him  as  a  great  man,  to  wit,  "  That  from 
eight  to  twelve,  and  from  two  till  six,  he  attends 
for  the  good  of  the  public  to  bleed  for  three 
pence." 
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RECEIPT  TO  MAKE  AN  EPIC  POEM. 

"  I  will  teach  to  write, 
Tell  what  the  duty  of  a  poet  is, 
Wherein  his  wealth  and  ornament  consist, 
And  how  he  may  be  formed,  and  how  improved." 

— Roscommon. 

IT  is  no  small  pleasure  to  me,  who  am  zealous 
in  the  interests  of  learning,  to  think  I  may  have 
the  honour  of  leading  the  town  into  a  very  new 
and  uncommon  road  of  criticism.  As  that  kind 
of  literature  is  at  present  carried  on,  it  consists 
only  in  a  knowledge  oi  mechanic  rules  which 
contribute  to  the  structure  of  different  sorts  of 
poetry;  as  the  receipts  of  good  housewives 
do  to  the  making  puddings  of  flour,  oranges, 
plums,  or  any  other  ingredients.  It  would, 
methinks,  make  these  my  instructions  more 
easily  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers,  if  I  dis 
coursed  of  these  matters  in  the  style  in  which 
ladies  learned  in  economics,  dictate  to  their 
pupils  for  the  improvement  of  the  kitchen  and 
larder. 

I  shall  begin  with  epic  poetry,  because  the 
critics  agree  it  is  the  greatest  work  human 
nature  is  capable  of.  I  know  the  French  have 
already  laid  down  many  mechanical  rules  for 
compositions  of  this  sort,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  cut  off  almost  all  undertakers  from  the 


possibility  of  ever  performing  them  ;  for  the  first 
qualification  they  unanimously  require  in  a 
poet,  is  a  genius.  I  shall  here  endeavour  (for 
the  benefit  of  my  countrymen)  to  make  it  mani 
fest,  that  epic  poems  may  be  made  "without  a 
genius,"  nay,  without  learning,  or  much  read 
ing.  This  must  necessarily  be  of  great  use  to 
all  those  poets  who  confess  they  never  read,  and 
of  whom  the  world  is  convinced  they  never  learn. 
What  Moliere  observes  of  making  a  dinner,  that 
any  man  can  do  it  with  money,  and  if  a  pro 
fessed  cook  cannot  without,  he  has  his  art  for  no 
thing  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  making  a  poem, 
it  is  easily  brought  about  by  him  that  has  a 
genius,  but  the  skill  lies  in  doing  it  without  one. 
In  pursuance  of  this  end,  I  shall  present  the 
reader  with  a  plain  and  certain  recipe,  by  which 
even  sonneteers  and  ladies  may  be  qualified  for 
this  grand  performance. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  one  of  the 
chief  qualifications  of  an  epic  poet,  is  to  be 
knowing  in  all  arts  and  sciences.  But  this 
ought  not  to  discourage  those  that  have  no 
learning,  as  long  as  indexes  and  dictionaries 
may  be  had,  which  are  the  compendium  of  alJ 
knowledge.  Besides,  since  it  is  an  established 
rule  that  none  of  the  terms  those  arts  and  sciences 
are  to  be  made  use  of,  one  may  venture  to  affirm, 
our  poet  cannot  impertinently  offend  in  this 
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point.  The  learning  which  will  be  more  par 
ticularly  necessary  to  him,  is  the  ancient  geo 
graphy  of  towns,  mountains,  and  rivers  :  for 
this  let  him  take  Cluverius,  value  fourpence. 

Another  quality  required  is  a  complete  skill 
in  languages.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  noto 
rious  persons  of  no  genius  have  been  oftentimes 
great  linguists.  To  instance  in  the  Greek,  of 
which  there  are  two  sorts  ;  the  original  Greek, 
and  that  from  which  our  modern  authors  trans 
late.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  promise  impossi 
bilities,  but  modestly  speaking,  this  may  be 
learned  in  about  an  hour's  time  with  ease.  I 
have  known  one  who  became  a  sudden  pro 
fessor  of  Greek  immediately  upon  application  of 
the  left-hand  page  of  the  Cambridge  Homer  to  his 
eye.  It  is  in  these  days  with  authors  as  with 
other  men,  the  well-bred  are  familiarly  ac 
quainted  with  them  at  first  sight ;  and  as  it  is 
sufficient  for  a  good  general  to  have  surveyed 
the  ground  he  is  to  conquer,  so  it  is  enough  for 
a  good  poet  to  have  seen  the  author  he  is  to  be 
master  of.  But  to  proceed  to  the  purpose  of 
this  paper. 

FOR  THE  FABLE. 

"  Take  out  of  any  old  poem,  history  book, 
romance,  or  legend  (for  instance,  Geoffry  of 
Monmouth,  or  Don  Belianis  of  Greece),  those 
parts  of  story  which  afford  most  scope  for  long 
descriptions.  Put  these  pieces  together,  and 
throw  all  the  adventures  you  fancy  into  one  tale. 
Than  take  a  hero  whom  you  choose  for  the  sound 
of  his  name,  and  put  him  in  the  midst  of  these 
adventures.  There  let  him  work  for  twelve 
books  ;  at  the  end  of  which  you  may  take  him 
out  ready  prepared  to  conquer  or  to  marry  ;  it 
l>eing  necessary  that  the  conclusion  ol  an  epic 
poem  may  be  fortunate." 

To  make  an  Episode. — "Take  any  remaining 
adventure  of  your  former  collection,  in  which  you 
could  no  way  involve  your  hero  ;  or  any  unfor 
tunate  acci'dent  that  was  too  good  to  be  thrown 
away ;  and  it  will  be  of  use  applied  to  any 
other  person,  who  may  be  lost  and  evaporate  in 
the  course  of  the  work,  without  the  least 
damage  to  the  composition." 

For  the  Moral  and  Allegory. — "These  you 
may  extract  out  of  the  fable  afterwards,  at  your 
leisure.  Be  sure  you  strain  them  sufficiently." 

FOR  THE  MANNERS. 

"  For  those  of  the  hero,  take  all  the  best 
qualities  you  can  find  in  all  the  celebrated 
heroes  of  antiquity ;  if  they  will  not  be  reduced 
to  a  consistency,  lay  them  all  on  a  heap  upon 
him.  But  be  sure  they  are  qualities  which  your 
patron  would  be  thought  to  have :  and,  to  pre 
vent  any  mistake  which  the  world  may  be 
subject  to,  select  from  the  alphabet  those 
capital  letters  that  compose  his  name,  and  set 
them  at  the  head  of  a  dedication  before  your 
poem.  However,  do  not  absolutely  observe  the 


exact  quantity  of  these  virtues,  it  not  being 
determined,  whether  or  no  it  be  necessary  for 
the  hero  of  a  poem  to  be  an  honest  man.  For 
the  under  characters,  gather  them  from  Homer 
and  Virgil,  and  change  the  names  as  occasion 
serves." 

FOR  THE  MACHINES. 

"  Take  of  deities,  male  and  female,  as  many 
as  you  can  use.  Separate  them  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle.  Let 
Juno  put  him  in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify 
him.  Eemember  on  all  occasions  to  make  use 
of  volatile  Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of 
devils,  draw  them  out  of  Milton's  Paradise,  and 
extract  your  spirits  from  Tasso.  The  use  of 
these  machines  is  evident ;  for  since  no  epic 
poem  can  possibly  subsist  without  them,  the 
wisest  way  is  to  reserve  them  for  your  greatest 
necessities.  When  you  cannot  extricate  your 
hero  by  any  human  means,  or  yourself  by  your 
own  wits,  seek  relief  from  heaven,  and  the  gods 
will  do  your  business  very  readily.  This  is 
according  to  the  direct  prescription  of  Horace 
in  his  *  Art  of  Poetry  :' 

'  Never  presume  to  make  a  gorl  appear, 
But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  god.' 

That  is  to  say,  a  poet  should  never  call  upon  the 
gods  for  their  assistance,  but  when  he  is  in  great 
perplexity." 

FOR  THE  DESCRIPTIONS. 

For  a  Tempest.  —  "Take  Eurus,  Zephyr, 
Auster,  and  Boreas,  and  cast  them  together  in 
one  verse.  Add  to  these  of  rain,  lightning,  and 
of  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can)  quantum  sufficit. 
Mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  until 
they  foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here 
and  there  with  a  quicksand.  Brew  your  tem 
pest  well  in  your  head,  before  you  set  it  a 
blowing." 

For  a  Battle.— "  Pick  a  large  quantity  of 
images  and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Iliads, 
with  a  spice  or  two  of  Virgil,  and  if  there 
remain  any  overplus  you  may  lay  them  by  for  a 
skirmish.  Season  it  well  with  similes,  and  it 
will  make  an  excellent  battle." 

For  Burning  a  Toum.—"If  such  a  descrip 
tion  be  necessary,  because  it  is  certain  there  is 
one  in  Virgil,  Old  Troy  is  ready  burned  to  your 
hands.  But  if  you  fear  that  would  be  thougnt 
borrowed,  a  chapter  or  two  of  the  Theory  of  the 
Conflagation,  well  circumstanced,  and  done  into 
verse,  will  be  a  good  succedaneum." 

As  for  Similes  and  Metaphors,  they  may  be 
found  all  over  the  creation  ;  the  most  ignorant 
may  gather  them,  but  the  danger  is  in  applying 
them.  For  this  advise  with  your  bookseller. 

FOR  THE  LANGUAGE. 

(I  mean  the  diction.)  "Here  it  will  do  well 
to  be  an  imitator  of  Milton,  for  you  will  find 
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it  easier  to  imitate  him  in  this,  than  anything 
else.  Hebraisms  and  Grecisms  are  to  be  found 
in  him,  without  the  trouble  of  learning  the 
languages.  I  knew  a  painter,  who  (like  our 
poet)  had  no  genius,  make  his  daubings  to  be 
thought  originals  by  setting  them  in  the  smoke. 
You  may  in  the  same  manner  give  the  venerable 
air  of  antiquity  to  your  piece,  by  darkening  it 
up  and  down  with  Old  English.  With  this 
you  may  be  easily  furnished  upon  any  occasion, 
by  the  dictionary  commonly  printed  at  the  end 
of  Chaucer." 

I  must  not  conclude  without  cautioning  all 
writers  without  genius  in  one  material  point, 
which  is,  never  to  be  afraid  of  having  too  much 
fire  in  their  works.  I  should  advise  rather  to 
take  their  warmest  thoughts,  and  spread  them 
abroad  upon  paper ;  for  they  are  observed  to 
cool  before  they  are  read. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  MAN.» 

IN  FOUR  EPISTLES. 

The  Design. 

Having  proposed  to  write  some  pieces  on 
Human  Life  and  Manners,  such  as  (to  use  my 
Lord  Bacon's  expression)  come  home  to  men's 
business  and  bosoms,  I  thought  it  more  satis 
factory  to  begin  with  considering  Man  in  the 
abstract,  his  nature  and  his  state ;  since,  to  prove 
any  moral  duty,  to  enforce  any  moral  precept, 
or  to  examine  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of 
any  creature  whatsoever,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
know  what  condition  and  relation  it  is  placed  in, 
and  what  is  the  proper  end  and  purpose  of  its 
being. 

The  science  of  human  nature  is,  like  all  other 
sciences,  reduced  to  a  few  clear  points;  there 
are  not  many  certain  truths  in  this  world.  It  is 
therefore  in  the  anatomy  of  the  mind  as  in  that 
of  the  body :  more  good  will  accrue  to  mankind 
by  attending  to  the  large,  open,  and  perceptible 
parts,  than  by  studying  too  much  such  finer 
nerves  and  vessels,  the  conformations  and  uses 
of  which  will  for  ever  escape  our  observation. 
The  disputes  are  all  upon  these  last,  and,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  they  have  less  sharpened  the  wits 
than  the  hearts  of  men  against  each  other,  and 
have  diminished  the  practice,  more  than  advanced 
the  theory  of  morality.  If  I  could  flatter  myself 
that  this  essay  has  any  merit,  it  is  in  steering 
betwixt  the  extremes  of  doctrines  seemingly 
opposite,  in  passing  over  terms  utterly  unin 
telligible,  and  in  forming  a  temperate,  yet  not 
inconsistent,  and  a  short,  yet  not  imperfect, 
system  of  ethics. 

This  I  might  have  done  in  prose,  but  I  chose 
verse,  and  even  rhyme,  for  two  reasons.  The 
one  will  appear  obvious, — that  principles,  max 
ims,  or  precepts,  so  written,  both  strike  the 

*  Dedicated  to  H.  St  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke. 


reader  more  strongly  at  first,  and  are  more  easily 
retained  by  him  afterwards ;  the  other  may  seem 
odd,  but  is  true.  I  found  I  could  express  them 
more  shortly  this  way  than  in  prose  itself ;  and 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  much  of  the 
force  as  well  as  grace  of  arguments  or  instruc 
tions  depends  on  their  conciseness.  I  was  un 
able  to  treat  this  part  of  my  subject  more  in 
detail,  without  becoming  dry  and  tedious ;  or, 
more  poetically,  without  sacrificing  perspicuity 
to  ornament,  without  wandering  from  the  preci 
sion,  or  breaking  the  chain  of  reasoning  :  if  any 
man  can  unite  all  these  without  diminution  of 
any  of  them,  I  freely  confess  he  will  compass  a 
thing  above  my  capacity. 

What  is  now  published  is  only  to  be  considered 
as  a  general  map  of  Man  :  marking  out  no  more 
than  the  greater  parts,  their  extent,  their  limits, 
and  their  connection  ;  but  leaving  the  particular 
to  be  more  fully  delineated  in  the  charts  which 
are  now  to  follow.  Consequently  these  Epistles 
in  their  progress  (if  I  have  health  and  leisure  to 
make  any  progress)  will  be  less  dry,  and  more 
susceptible  of  poetical  ornament.  I  am  here 
only  opening  the  fountains,  and  clearing  the 
passage.  To  deduce  the  rivers,  to  follow  them 
in  their  course,  and  to  observe  their  effects,  may 
be  a  task  more  agreeable. 

EPISTLE  I. 

Argument— Of  the  Nature  and  State  of  Man, 
with  respect  to  the  universe. 

Of  Man  in  the  abstract.— I.  That  we  can  judge  only 
with  regard  to  our  own  system,  being  ignorant  of 
the  relations  of  systems  and  things.  II.  That  Man 
is  not  to  be  deemed  imperfect,  but  a  being  suited  to 
his  place  and  rank  in  the  creation,  agreeable  to  the 
general  order  of  things,  and  comformable  to  ends 
and  relations  to  him  unknown.  III.  That  it  is 
partly  upon  his  ignorance  of  future  events,  and 
partly  upon  the  hope  of  a  future  state,  that  all  his 
happiness  in  the  present  depends.  IV.  The  pride 
of  aiming  at  more  knowledge,  and  pretending  to 
more  perfection,  the  cause  of  man's  error  and  misery. 
The  impiety  of  putting  himself  in  the  place  of  God, 
and  judging  of  the  fitness  or  unfltness,  perfection  or 
imperfection,  justice  or  injustice  of  His  dispensations. 
V.  The  absurdity  of  conceiting  himself  the  final 
cause  of  the  creation,  or  expecting  that  perfection  in 
the  moral  world,  which  is  not  in  the  natural.  VI. 
The  unreasonableness  of  his  complaints  against  Pro 
vidence,  while  on  the  one  hand  he  demands  the  per 
fections  of  the  angels,  and  on  the  other  the  bodily 
qualifications  of  the  brutes ;  though  to  possess  any 
of  the  sensitive  faculties  in  a  higher  degree  would 
render  him  miserable.  VII.  That,  throughout  the 
whole  visible  world,  a  universal  order  and  gradation 
in  the  «ensual  and  mental  faculties  is  observed, 
which  causes  a  subordination  of  creature  to  creature, 
and  of  all  creatures  to  man.  The  gradations  of  sense, 
instinct,  thought,  reflection,  reason ;  that  reason 
alone  countervails  all  the  other  faculties.  VIII. 
How  much  further  this  order  and  subordination  of 
living  creatures  may  extend,  above  and  below  us  ; 
were  any  part  of  which  broken,  not  that  part  on'.y, 
but  the  whole  connected  creation  must  be  destroyed. 
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IX.  The  extravagance,  madness,  and  pride  of  such  a 
desire.  X.  The  consequence  of  all  the  absolute  sub 
mission  due  to  Providence,  both  as  to  our  present 
and  future  state. 

Awake,  my  ST  JOHN  !  leave  all  meaner  tilings 
To  low  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  kings. 
Let  us  (since  life  can  little  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die) 
Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  Man  ; 
A  mighty  maze  !  but  not  without  a  plan ; 
A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flowers  promiscuous 

shoot, 

Or  garden  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit. 
Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field, 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield  ; 
The  latent  tracks,  the  giddy  heights,  explore 
Of  all  who  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar ; 
Eye  nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise ; 
Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can  ; 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  Man. 

I.  Say  first,  of  God  above,  or  Man  below, 
What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  ? 
Of  Man,  what  see  we  but  his  station  here, 
From  which  to  reason  or  to  which  refer? 
Through  worlds  unnumbered  though  the  God  be 

known, 

'Tis  ours  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own. 
He,  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce. 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  universe, 
Observe  how  system  into  system  runs, 
What  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 
What  varied  Being  peoples  every  star, 
May  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we  are. 
But  of  this  frame,  the  bearings  and  the  ties, 
The  strong  connections,  nice  dependencies, 
Gradations  just,  has  thy  pervading  soul 
Looked  through  ?  or  can  a  part  contain  the  whole? 
Is  the  great  chain,  that  draws  all  to  agree, 
And  drawn  supports,  upheld  by  God,  or^thee? 

II.  Presumptuous  Man  !  the  reason  wonldst 
thou  find, 

Why  formed  so  weak,  so  little,  and  so  blind  ? 
First,  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  guess, 
Why  formed  no  weaker,  blinder,  and  no  less  ? 
Ask  of  thy  mother  Earth,  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  or  stronger  than  the  weeds  they  shade  ? 
Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
Why  JOVE'S  satellites  are  less  than  JOVE  ? 
Of  systems  possible,  if  'tis  confessed 
That  Wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  best, 
Where  all  must  full  or  not  coherent  be, 
And  all  that  rises,  rise  in  due  degree ; 
Then,  in  the  scale  of  reasoning  life,  'tis  plain, 
There  must  be,  somewhere,  such  a  rank  as  Man 
And  all  the  question  (wrangle  e'er  so  long) 
Is  only  this,  if  God  has  placed  him  wrong  ? 
Respecting  Man,  whatever  wrong  we  call, 
May,  must  be  right,  as  relative  to  alL 
In  human  works,  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain ; 


In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce ; 
Yet  serves  to  second,  too,  some  other  use. 
So  man,  who  here  seems  principal  alone, 
Perhaps  acts  second  to  some  sphere  unknown, 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal ; 
'Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  a  whole. 

When  the  proud  steed  shall  know  why  Man 

restrains 

His  fiery  course,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains ; 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod> 
Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egypt's  god : 
Then  shall  Man's  pride  and  dullness  comprehend 
His  action's,  passion's,  being's  use  and  end  : 
Why  doing,  suffering;  checked,  impelled;  and  why 
This  hour  a  slave,  the  next  a  deity. 

Then  say  not  Man's  imperfect,  Heaven  in  fault  -Y 
Say  rather  Man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought : 
His  knowledge  measured  to  his  state  and  place  \ 
His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  space. 
If  to  be  perfect  in  a  certain  sphere, 
What  matter,  soon  or  late,  or  here  or  there? 
The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so, 
As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago. 

III.  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book 

of  fate, 

All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state  : 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits 

know : 

Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ? 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 
0  blindness  to  the  future !  kindly  given, 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  Heaven, 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall, 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurled, 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly  then ;  with  trembling  pinions 

soar; 

Wait  the  great  teacher  Death  ;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blessed. 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined,  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 
Lo,  the  poor  Indian  !  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind ; 
His  soul,  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way ; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given, 
Behind  the  cloud-topped  hill,  an  humbler  heaven ; 
Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold : 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire, 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire ; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 
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IV.  Go,  wiser  thou !  and,  in  thy  scale  of  sense, 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence ; 

Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such, 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much : 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust, 
Yet  cry,  if  Man's  unhappy,  God's  unjust ; 
If  Man  alone  engross  not  Heaven's  high  care, 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there : 
Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Eejudge  his  justice,  be  the  GOD  of  GOD. 
In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies  ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes, 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel ! 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  ORDER,  sins  against  the  eternal  Cause. 

V.  Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies 
shine, 

Earth  for  whose  use?    Pride  answers,  "  Tis  for 

mine : 

For  me  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  power, 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower ; 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose  renew 
The  juice  nectareous,  and  the  balmy  dew  ; 
For  me,  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings  ; 
For  me,  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs  ; 
Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise  ; 
My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies." 

But  errs  not  Nature  from  this  gracious  end, 
From  burning  suns  wken  livid  deaths  descend, 
When  earthquakes  swallow,  or  when  tempests 

sweep 

Towns  to  one  grave,  whole  nations  to  the  deep  ? 
"No,"  'tis  replied,  "the first  almighty  cause 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws  ; 
The  exceptions  few ;  some  change  since  all  began: 
And  what  created  perfect  ? " — Why  then  Man  ? 
If  the  great  end  be  human  happiness, 
Then  Nature  deviates  ;  and  can  Man  do  less  ? 
As  much  that  end  a  constant  course  requires 
Of  showers  and  sunshine,  as  of  Man's  desires ; 
As  much  eternal  springs  and  cloudless  skies, 
As  men  for  ever  temperate,  calm,  and  wise. 
If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heaven's 

design, 

Why  then  a  Borgia,  or  a  Catiline  ? 
Who  knows  but  He,  whose  hand  the  lightning 

forms, 

Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms: 
Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Caesar's  mind, 
Or  turns  young  Ammon  loose  to  scourge  man 
kind? 

From  pride,  from  pride,  our  very  reasoning  springs; 
Account  for  moral,  as  for  natural  things  : 
Why  charge  we  Heaven  in  those,  in  these  acquit  ? 
In  both,  to  reason  right,  is  to  submit. 

Better  for  us,  perhaps  it  might  appear, 
Were  there  all  harmony,  all  virtue  here  : 
That  never  air  or  ocean  felt  the  wind  ; 
That  never  passion  discomposed  the  mind. 


But  ALL  subsists  by  elemental  striie ; 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life. 
The  general  ORDER,  since  the  whole  began, 
Is  kept  in  Nature,  and  is  kept  in  Man. 

VI.  What  would  this  Man  ?   Now  upward  will 
he  soar, 

And  little  less  than  angels,  would  be  more  ; 
Now  looking  downwards,  just  as  grieved  appears 
To  want  the  strength  of  bulls,  the  fur  of  bears. 
Made  for  his  use  all  creatures  if  he  call, 
Say,  what  their  use,  had  he  the  powers  of  all ; 
Nature  to  these,  without  profusion,  kind, 
The  proper  organs,  proper  powers  assigned ; 
Each  seeming  want  compensated  of  course, 
Here  with  degrees  of  swiftness,  there  of  force ; 
All  in  exact  proportion  to  the  state  ; 
Nothing  to  add,  and  nothing  to  abate. 
Each  beast,  each  insect,  happy  in  its  own : 
Is  Heaven  unkind  to  Man,  and  Man  alone  ? 
Shall  he  alone,  whom  rational  we  call, 
Be  pleased  with  nothing,  if  not  blessed  with  all  1 
The  bliss  of  Man  (could  pride  that  blessing  find) 
Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind ; 
No  powers  of  body  or  of  soul  to  share, 
But  what  his  nature  and  his  state  can  bear. 
Why  has  not  Man  a  microscopic  eye  ? 
For  this  plain  reason,  Man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  given, 
To  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven  ? 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 
To  smart  and  agonise  at  every  pore  ? 
Or  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain, 
Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ? 
If  Nature  thundered  in  his  opening  ears, 
And  stunned  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
How  would  he  wish  that  Heaven  had  left  him  still, 
The  whispering  zephyr,  and  the  purling  rill  ? 
Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise, 
Alike  in  what  it  gives,  and  what  denies  ? 

VII.  Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends  : 
Mark  how  it  mounts,  to  Man's  imperial  race 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass  ; 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam ; 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between, 

And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green  ; 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood, 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood  ! 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine  ! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line  : 
In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so  subtly  true 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew  ? 
How  instinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine, 
Compared,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine  ! 
'Twixt  that  and  reason,  what  a  nice  barrier  ! 
For  ever  separate,  yet  for  ever  near  ! 
Remembrance  and  reflection,  how  allied ; 
What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide  ! 
And  middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join, 
Yet  never  pass  the  insuperable  line  ! 
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Without  this  just  gradation,  could  they  be 
Subjected,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  thee  ? 
The  powers  of  all  subdued  by  thee  alone, 
Is  not  thy  reason  all  these  powers  in  one  ? 

VIII.  See,  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and 
this  earth, 

All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Above,  how  high  progressive  life  may  go  ! 
Around,  how  wide,  how  deep  extend  below  ! 
Vast  chain  of  being  !  which  from  God  began, 
Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man, 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach  ;  from  Infinite  to  thee, 
From  thee  to  Nothing. — On  superior  powers, 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours  : 
Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a  void, 
Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  de 
stroyed  : 

From  Nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike, 
Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 

And,  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll 
Alike  essential  to  the  amazing  whole, 
The  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  fall. 
Let  earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  stars,  run  lawless  through  the  sky  : 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  sphere  be  hurled, 
Being  on  being  wrecked,  and  world  on  world ; 
Heaven's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod, 
And  Nature  trembles  to  the  throne  of  God. 
All  this  dread  ORDER  break — for  whom  ?  for  thee  ? 
Vile  worm  ! — 0  madness  !  pride  !  impiety  ! 

IX.  What  if  the  foot,  ordained  the  dust  to  tread, 
Or  hand,  to  toil,  aspired  to  be  head  ? 

What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repined 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind  ? 
Just  as  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim 
To  be  another,  in  this  general  frame  : 
Just  as  absurd,  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains, 
The  great  directing  MIND  OP  ALL  ordains. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same ; 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  ethereal  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  Man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph,  that  adores  and  burns  : 
To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  He  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  alL 

X.  Cease  then,  nor  ORDER  imperfection  name  : 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point :  This  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness,  Heaven  bestows  on  thee. 
Submit.— In  this,  or  any  other  sphere, 

Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear : 


Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Power, 

Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee ; 

All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood  ; 

A  partial  evil,  universal  good  : 

And,  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear,  WHATEVER  is,  is  RIGHT. 


EPISTLE  H. 

Argument. — Of  the  Nature  and  State  of  Man 
with  respect  to  himself  as  an  Individual. 

I.  The  business  of  man  not  to  pry  into  God,  but  to 
study  himself.  His  middle  nature  -r  his  powers  and 
frailties.  The  limits  of  his  capacity.  II.  The  two 
principles  of  man,  self-love  and  reason,  both  neces 
sary.  Self-love  the  stronger,  and  why.  Their  end 
the  same.  III.  The  PASSIONS,  ai^d  their  use.  The 
predominant  passion  and  its  force.  Its  necessity  in 
directing  men  to  different  purposes. ,  Its  providential 
use  in  fixing  our  principle,  and  ascertaining  our  vir 
tue.  IV.  Virtue  and  vice  joined  in  our  mixed  nature ; 
the  limits  near,  yet  the  things  separate  and  evident. 
What  is  the  office  of  reason  ?  V.  How  odious  vice  in 
itself,  and  how  we  deceive  ourselves  in  it.  VI.  That, 
however,  the  ends  of  Providence  and  general  good 
are  answered  in  our  passions  and  imperfections. 
How  usefully  these  are  distributed  to  all  orders  of 
men.  How  useful  they  are  to  society.  And  to  the 
individuals.  In  every  state,  and  every  age  of  life. 

I.  Know,  then,  thyself,  presume  not  God  to 

scan, 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man. 
Placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state, 
A  being  darkly  wise,  and  rudely  great ; 
With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  sceptic  side, 
With  too  much  weakness  for  the  stoic's  pride, 
He  hangs  between  ;  in  doubt  to  act  or  rest ; 
In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  god,  or  beast ; 
In  doubt  his  mind  or  body  to  prefer; 
Born  but  to  die,  and  reasoning  but  to  err  ; 
Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such, 
Whether  he  thinks  too  little,  or  too  much  : 
Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused ; 
Still  by  himself  abused,  or  disabused ; 
Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall ; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled : 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world  ! 
Go,  wondrous  creature  !   mount  where  science 

guides, 

Go,  measure  earth,  weigh  air,  and  state  the  tides ; 
Instruct  the  planets  in  what  orbs  to  run, 
Correct  old  Time,  and  regulate  the  sun ; 
Go,  soar  with  Plato,  to  the  empyreal  sphere, 
To  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair  ! 
Go  tread  the  mazy  round  his  followers  trod, 
And  quitting  sense  call  imitating  God ; 
As  Eastern  priests  in  giddy  circles  run, 
And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  sun. 
Go,  teach  Eternal  Wisdom  how  to  rule — 
Then  drop  into  thyself,  and  be  a  fool  I 
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Superior  beings,  when  of  late  they  saw 
A  mortal  man  unfold  all  nature's  law, 
Admired  such  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape, 
And  showed  a  NEWTON  as  we  show  an  ape. 

Could  he,  whose  rules  the  rapid  comet  bind, 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  his  mind  ? 
Who  saw  its  fires  here  rise,  and  there  descend, 
Explain  his  own  beginning,  or  his  end  ? 
Alas,  what  wonder  !    Man's  superior  part 
Unchecked  may  rise,  and  climb  from  art  to  art ; 
But  when  his  own  great  work  is  but  begun, 
What  reason  weaves,  by  passion  is  undone. 

Trace  science,  then,  with  modesty  thy  guide  : 
First  strip  off  all  her  equipage  of  pride ; 
Deduct  what  is  but  vanity,  or  dress, 
Or  learning's  luxury,  or  idleness ; 
Or  tricks  to  show  the  stretch  of  human  brain, 
Mere  curious  pleasure,  or  ingenious  pain  ; 
Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts 
Of  all  our  vices  have  created  arts  ; 
Then  see  how  little  the  remaining  sum, 
Which  served  the  past,  and  must  the  times  to 
come ! 

II.  Two  principles  in  human  nature  reign  ; 
Self-love,  to  urge,  and  reason,  to  restrain  : 
Nor  this  a  good,  nor  that  a  bad  we  call, 
Each  works  its  end,  to  move  or  govern  all : 
And  to  their  proper  operation  still 
Ascribe  all  good  ;  to  their  improper,  ill. 

Self-love,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul ; 
Reason's  comparing  balance  rules  the  whole. 
Man,  but  for  that,  no  action  could  attend, 
And  but  for  this,  were  active  to  no  end : 
Fixed  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot, 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot ; 
Or,  meteor-like,  flame  lawless  through  the  void, 
Destroying  others,  by  himself  destroyed. 

Most  strength  the  moving  principle  requires  ; 
Active  its  task,  it  prompts,  impels,  inspires. 
Sedate  and  quiet,  the  comparing  lies, 
Formed  but  to  check,  deliberate,  and  advise. 
Self-love  still  stronger,  as  its  objects  nigh ; 
Reason 's  at  distance,  and  in  prospect  lie  : 
That  sees  immediate  good  by  present  sense  ; 
Reason,  the  future  and  the  consequence. 
Thicker  than  arguments,  temptations  throng, 
At  best  more  watchful  this,  but  that  more  strong. 
The  action  of  the  stronger  to  suspend 
Reason  still  use,  to  reason  still  attend. 
Attention,  habit  and  experience  gains  ; 
Each  strengthens  reason,  and  self-love  restrains. 

Let  subtle  schoolmen  teach  these  friends  to 

fight, 

More  studious  to  divide  than  to  unite  ; 
And  grace  and  virtue,  sense  and  reason  split, 
With  all  the  rash  dexterity  of  wit. 
Wits,  just  like  fools,  at  war  about  a  name, 
Have  full  as  oft  no  meaning,  or  the  same. 
Self-love  and  reason  to  one  end  aspire, 
Pain  their  aversion,  pleasure  their  desire  ; 
But  greedy  That,  its  object  would  devour, 
This  taste  the  honey,  and  not  wound  the  flower  : 


Pleasure,  or  wrong  or  rightly  understood, 
Our  greatest  evil,  or  our  greatest  good. 

III.  Modes  of  self-love  the  passions  we  may  cal  1 ; 
'Tis  real  good,  or  seeming,  moves  them  all : 
But  since  not  every  good  we  can  divide  ; 
And  reason  bids  us  for  our  own  provide  : 
Passions,  though  selfish,  if  their  means  be"  fair, 
List  under  Reason,  and  deserve  her  care  ; 
Those,  that  imparted,  court  a  nobler  aim, 
Exalt  their  kind,  and  take  some  virtue's  name. 

In  lazy  apathy  let  stoics  boast 
Their  virtue  fixed ;  'tis  fixed  as  in  a  frost ; 
Contracted  all,  retiring  to  the  breast ; 
But  strength  of  mind  is  exercise,  not  rest : 
The  rising  tempest  puts  in  act  the  soul, 
Parts  it  may  ravage,  but  preserves  the  whole. 
On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale  ; 
Nor  God  alone  in  the  still  calm  we  find, 
He  mounts  the  storm,  and  walks  upon  the  wind. 

Passions,  like  elements,  though  born  to  fight, 
Yet,  mixed  and  softened,  in  his  work  unite  : 
These,  'tis  enough  to  temper  and  employ  ; 
But  what  composes  Man,  can  Man  destroy. 
Suffice  that  Reason  keep  to  Nature's  road, 
Subject,  compound  them,  follow  her  and  God. 
Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleasure's  smiling  train, 
Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain, 
These,  mixed  with  art,  and  to  due  bounds  con 
fined, 

Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind  : 
The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well- accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  strength  and  colour  of  our  life. 
Pleasures  are  ever  in  our  hands  or  eyes  ; 
And  when  in  act  they  cease,  in  prospect  rise  : 
Present  to  grasp,  and  future  still  to  find, 
The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind. 
All  spread  their  charms,  but  charm  not  all  alike ; 
On  different  senses  different  objects  strike  ; 
Hence  different  passions  more  or  less  inflame, 
As  strong  or  weak,  the  organs  of  the  frame ; 
And  hence  one  MASTER  PASSION  in  the  breast, 
Like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest. 

As  Man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breath, 
Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  death  ; 
The  young  disease,  that  must  subdue  at  length, 
Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with 

his  strength ; 

So  cast  and  mingled  with  his  very  frame, 
The  mind's  disease,  its  RULING  PASSION,  came  ; 
Each  vital  humour  which  should  feed  the  whole, 
Soon  flows  to  this,  in  body  and  in  soul : 
Whatever  warms  the  heart,  or  fills  the  head, 
As  the  mind  opei.s,  and  its  functions  spread, 
Imagination  plies  her  dangerous  art, 
And  pours  it  all  upon  the  peccant  part. 
Nature  its  mother,  Habit  is  its  nurse ; 
Wit,  spirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worse : 
Reason  itself  but  gives  it  edge  and  power ; 
As  Heaven's  blest  beams  turns  vinegar  moie  sour. 

We,  wretched  subjects,  though  to  lawful  sway, 
In  this  weak  queen,  some  favourite  still  obey ; 
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Ah !  if  she  lend  not  arms,  as  well  as  rules, 
What  can  she  more  than  tell  us  we  are  fools  ? 
Teach  us  to  mourn  our  nature,  not  to  mend, 
A  sharp  accuser,  but  a  helpless  friend ! 
Or  from  a  judge  turn  pleader,  to  persuade 
The  choice  we  make,  or  justify  it  made ; 
Proud  of  an  easy  conquest  all  along, 
She  but  removes  weak  passions  for  the  strong  : 
So,  when  small  humours  gather  to  a  gout, 
The  doctor  fancies  he  has  driven  them  out. 

Yes,  Nature's  road  must  ever  be  preferred ; 
Reason  is  here  no  guide,  but  still  a  guard : 
Tis  hers  to  rectify,  not  overthrow, 
And  treat  this  passion  more  as  friend  than  foe  : 
A  mightier  Power  the  strong  direction  sends, 
And  several  men  impels  to  several  ends : 
Like  varying  winds,  by  other  passions  tossed, 
This  drives  them  constant  to  a  certain  coast. 
Let  power  or  knowledge,  gold  or  glory,  please  ; 
Or  (oft  more  strong  than  all)  the  love  of  ease ; 
Through  life  'tis  followed,  even  at  life's  expense ; 
The  merchant's  toil,  the  sage's  indolence, 
The  monk's  humility,  the  hero's  pride, 
All,  all  alike,  find  reason  on  their  side. 

The  Eternal  Art  educing  good  from  ill, 
Grafts  on  this  passion  our  best  principle  : 
Tis  thus  the  mercury  of  man  is  fixed, 
Strong  grows  the  virtue  with  his  nature  mixed ; 
The  dross  cements  what  else  were  too  refined, 
And  in  one  interest  body  acts  with  mind. 

As  fruits,  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care, 
On  savage  stocks  inserted,  learn  to  bear ; 
The  surest  virtues  thus  from  passions  shoot, 
Wild  nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root. 
What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear 
From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate,  or  fear ! 
See  anger,  zeal,  and  fortitude  supply ; 
Even  avarice,  prudence ;  sloth,  philosophy ; 
Lust,  through  some  certain  strainers  well  refined, 
Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  womankind ; 
Envy,  to  which  the  ignoble  mind's  a  slave, 
Is  emulation  in  the  learned  or  brave ; 
Nor  virtue,  male  or  female,  can  we  name, 
But  what  will  grow  on  pride,  or  grow  on  shame. 

Thus  Nature  gives  us  (let  it  check  our  pride) 
The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  allied  ; 
Reason  the  bias  turns  from  good  to  ill, 
And  Nero  reigns  a  Titus,  if  he  wilL 
The  fiery  soul  abhorred  in  Catiline, 
In  Decius  charms,  in  Curtius  is  divine : 
The  same  ambition  can  destroy  or  save, 
And  makes  a  patriot  as  it  makes  a  knave. 

IV.  This  light  and  darkness  in  our  chaos  joined, 
What  shall  divide  ?    The  God  within  the  mind. 

Extremes  in  nature  equal  ends  produce, 
In  Man  they  join  to  some  mysterious  use ; 
Though  each  by  turns  the  other's  bound  invade, 
As,  in  some  well- wrought  picture,  light  and  shade, 
And  oft  so  mix,  the  difference  is  too  nice 
Where  ends  the  virtue,  or  begins  the  vice. 

Fools  !  who  from  hence  into  the  notion  fell, 
That  vice  or  virtue  there  is  none  at  all 


[f  white  and  black  blend,  soften,  and  unite 
A  thousand  ways,  is  there  no  black  or  white  ? 
Ask  your  own  heart,  and  nothing  is  so  plain  ; 
Tis  to  mistake  them  costs  the  time  and  pain. 

V.  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 

Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
*Ve  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 
But  where  the  extreme  of  vice,  was  ne'er  agreed: 
Ask  where's  the  north?   at  York,  'tis  on  the 

Tweed ; 

[n  Scotland,  at  the  Orcades ;  and  there, 
At  Greenland,  Zembla,  or  UNKNOWN  ELSEWHERE. 
N"o  creature  owns  it  in  the  first  degree, 
But  thinks  his  neighbour  further  gone  than  he  ; 
Even  those  who  dwell  beneath  its  very  zone, 
Or  never  feel  the  rage,  or  never  own  ; 
What  happier  natures  shrink  at  with  affright, 
The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right. 

Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be, 
Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree ; 
The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise  ; 
And  even  the  best,  by  fits,  what  they  despise. 
'Tis  but  by  parts  we  follow  good  or  ill : 
For,  vice  or  virtue,  self  directs  it  still ; 
Each  individual  seeks  a  several  goal : 
But  HEAVEN'S  great  view  is  one,  and  that  the 
whole. 

VI.  That  counterworks  each  folly  and  caprice ; 
That  disappoints  the  effect  of  every  vice  ; 
That,  happy  frailties  to  all  ranks  applied ; 
Shame  to  the  virgin,  to  the  matron  pride, 
Fear  to  the  statesman,  rashness  to  the  chief, 
To  kings  presumption,  and  to  crowds  belief : 
That,  virtue's  ends  from  vanity  can  raise, 
Which  seeks  no  interest,  no  reward  but  praise ; 
And  build  on  wants,  and  on  defects  of  mind, 
The  joy,  the  peace,  the  glory  of  mankind. 

Heaven  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 
A  master,  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend, 
Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call, 
Till  one  man's  weakness  grows  the  strength  o£ 

alL 

Wants,  frailties,  passions,  closer  still  ally 
The  common  interest,  or  endear  the  tie. 
To  these  we  owe  true  friendship,  love  sincere, 
Each  home  felt  joy  that  life  inherits  here  ; 
Yet  from  the  same  we  learn,  in  its  decline, 
Those  joys,  those  loves,  those  interests  to  resign; 
Taught  half  by  reason,  half  by  mere  decay, 
To  welcome  death,  and  calmly  pass  away. 

Whate'er  the  passion,  knowledge,  fame,  or  pelf. 
Not  one  will  change  his  neighbour  with  himself 
The  learned  is  happy  nature  to  explore, 
The  fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more ; 
The  rich  is  happy  in  the  plenty  given, 
The  poor  contents  him  with  the  care  of  Heaven. 
See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing, 
The  sot  a  hero,  lunatic  a  king  ; 
The  starving  chemist  in  his  golden  views 
Supremely  blest,  the  jDoet  in  his  muse. 
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See  some  strange  comfort  every  state  attend, 
And  pride  bestowed  on  all,  a  common  friend  : 
See  some  fit  passion  every  age  supply, 
Hope  travels  through,  nor  quits  us  when  we  die. 

Behold  the  child,  by  nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw  : 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite : 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage, 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age : 
Pleased  with  this  bauble  still,  as  that  before, 
Till  tired  he  sleeps,  and  life's  poor  play  is  o'er. 

Meanwhile  opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays 
Those  painted  clouds  that  beautify  our  days ; 
Each  want  of  happiness  by  hope  supplied, 
And  each  vacuity  of  sense  by  pride : 
These  build  as  fast  as  knowledge  can  destroy  ; 
In  folly's  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble,  joy ; 
One  prospect  lost,  another  still  we  gain ; 
And  not  a  vanity  is  given  in  vain ; 
Even  mean  self-love  becomes,  by  force  divine, 
The  scale  to  measure  others'  wants  by  thine. 
See  !  and  confess,  one  comfort  still  must  rise ; 
'Tis  this,— Though  Man's  a  fool,  yet  GOD  is  WISE. 


EPISTLE  m. 

Argument. — Of  the  Nature  and  State  of  Man 
with  respect  to  Society. 

L  The  whole  universe  one  system  of  society.  Nothing 
made  wholly  for  itself,  nor  yet  wholly  for  another. 
The  happiness  of  animals  mutual.  II.  Reason  or 
instinct  operate  alike  to  the  good  of  each  individual. 
Reason  or  instinct  operate  also  tc  society,  in  all  ani 
mals.  III.  How  far  society  carried  by  instinct.  How 
much  further  by  reason.  IV.  Of  that  which  is  called 
the  state  of  nature.  Reason  instructed  by  instinct  in 
the  invention  of  arts,  and  in  the  forms  of  society. 
V.  Origin  of  political  societies.  Origin  of  monarchy. 
Patriarchal  government.  VI.  Origin  of  true  re 
ligion  and  government,  from  the  same  principle,  of 
love.  Origin  of  superstition,  and  tyranny,  from  the 
same  principle,  of  fear.  The  influence  of  self-love 
operating  to  the  social  and  public  good.  Restoration 
of  true  religion  and  government  on  their  first  prin 
ciple.  Mixed  government.  Various  forms  of  each, 
and  the  true  end  of  all. 

Here  then  we  rest : — "  The  Universal  Cause 
Acts  to  one  end,  but  acts  by  various  laws." 
In  all  the  madness  of  superfluous  health, 
The  trim  of  pride,  the  impudence  of  wealth, 
Let  this  great  truth  be  present  night  and  day ; 
But  most  be  present,  if  we  preach  or  pray. 
Look  round  our  world ;  behold  the  chain  of  love 
Combining  all  below  and  all  above. 
See  plastic  Nature  working  to  this  end, 
The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend, 
Attract,  attracted  to,  the  next  in  place, 
Formed  and  impelled  its  neighbour  to  embrace, 
See  matter  next,  with  various  life  endued, 
Press  to  one  centre  still,  the  general  good. 
See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain, 
See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again : 


All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply, 
(By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath,  and  die,) 
Like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  matter  borne, 
They  rise,  they  break,  and  to  that  sea  return. 
Nothing  is  foreign  ;  parts  relate  to  whole ; 
One  all-extending,  all-preserving  Soul 
Connects  each  being,  greatest  with  the  least ; 
Made  beast  in  aid  of  man,  and  man  of  beast ; 
All  served,  all  serving  :  nothing  stands  alone  ; 
The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends  unknown. 

Has  God,  thou  fool !  worked  solely  for  thy  good, 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  ? 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn, 
For  him  as  kindly  spread  the  flowery  lawn  : 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  ? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride, 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  ? 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain. 
Thine  the  full  harvest  of  the  golden  year  ? 
Part  pays,  and  justly,  the  deserving  steer. 
The  hog  that  ploughs  not,  nor  obeys  thy  call, 
Lives  on  the  labours  of  this  lord  of  all. 

Know,  Nature's  children  all  divide  her  care  ; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch,  warmed  a  bear. 
While  Man  exclaims,  "See  all^things  for  my 

use !" 

"  See  Man  for  mine !"  replies  a  pampered  goose: 
Abd  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall, 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all. 

Grant  that  the  powerful  still  the  weak  control; 
Be  Man  the  wit  and  tyrant  of  the  whole : 
Nature  that  tyrant  checks ;  he  only  knows, 
And  helps,  another  creature's  wants  and  woes. 
Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove  1 
Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings  ? 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings  ? 
Man  cares  for  all .  to  birds  he  gives  his  woods, 
To  beasts  his  pastures,  and  to  fish  his  floods  ; 
For  some  his  interests  prompts  him  to  provide, 
For  more  his  pleasTU-e,  yet  for  more  his  pride  : 
All  feed  on  one  vain  patron,  and  enjoy 
The  extensive  blessing  of  his  luxury. 
That  every  life  his  learned  hunger  craves, 
He  saves  from  famine,  from  the  savage  saves  ; 
Nay,  feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast, 
And,  till  he  ends  the  being,  makes  it  blest ; 
Which  sees  no  more  tlie  stroke,  or  feels  the  pain, 
Than  favoured  man  by  touch  ethereal  slain,* 
The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before ; 
Thou  too  must  perish,  when  thy  feast  is  o'er  J 

To  each  unthinking  being,  Heaven  a  friend, 
Gives  not  the  useless  knowledge  of  its  end : 
To  man  imparts  it,  but  with  such  a  view 
As,  while  he  dreads  it,  makes  him  hope  it  too : 
The  hour  concealed,  and  so  remote  the  fear, 
Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near. 
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Great  standing  miracle  1  that  Heaven  assigned 
Its  only  thinking  thing  this  turn  of  mind. 

II.  Whether  with  reason  or  with  instinct  "blest, 
Know,  all  enjoy  that  power  which  suits  them 

best  ; 

To  bless  alike  by  that  direction  tend, 
And  find  the  means  proportioned  to  their  end. 
Say,  where  full  instinct  is  the  unerring  guide, 
What  pope  or  council  can  they  need  beside  ? 
Reason,  however  able,  cool  at  best, 
Cares  not  for  service,  or  but  serves  when  pressed, 
Stays  till  we  call,  and  then  not  often  near ; 
But  honest  instinct  comes  a  volunteer, 
Sure  never  to  o'ershoot,  but  just  to  hit ; 
While  still  too  wide  or  short  is  human  wit ; 
Sure  by  quick  nature  happiness  to  gain, 
Which  heavier  reason  labours  at  in  vain. 
This  too  serves  always,  reason  never  long ; 
One  must  go  right,  the  other  may  go  wrong. 
See,  then,  the  acting  and  comparing  powers 
One  in  their  nature,  which  are  two  in  ours ; 
And  reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as  you  can, 
In  this  'tis  God  directs,  in  this  'tis  man. 

Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison,  and  to  choose  their  food  ? 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand, 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand  ? 
Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design, 
Sure  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line  ? 
Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,   and  worlds    unknown 

before  ? 

Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day, 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ? 

III.  God,  in  the  nature  of  each  being,  founds 
Its  proper  bliss,  and  sets  its  proper  bounds  : 
But  as  He  framed  the  whole,  the  whole  to  bless, 
On  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happiness  : 

So  from  the  first,  eternal  ORDER  ran, 
And  creature  linked  to  creature,  man  to  man. 
Whate'er  of  life  all- quickening  ether  keeps, 
Or  breathes  through  air,  or  shoots  beneath  the 


Or  pours  profuse  on  earth,  one  nature  feeds 
The  vital  flame,  and  swells  the  genial  seeds. 
Not  man  alone,  but  all  that  roam  the  wood, 
Or  wing  the  sky,  or  roll  along  the  flood, 
Each  loves  itself,  but  not  itself  alone, 
Each  sex  desires  alike,  till  two  are  one. 
Nor  ends  the  pleasure  with  a  fierce  embrace ; 
They  love  themselves,  a  third  time,  in  their  race. 
Thus  beast  and  bird  their  common  charge  attend^ 
The  mothers  nurse  it,  and  the  sires  defend ; 
The  young  dismissed  to  wander  earth  or  air, 
There  stops  the  instinct,  and  there  ends  the  care  ; 
The  link  dissolves,  each  seeks  a  fresh  embrace, 
Another  love  succeeds,  another  race. 
A  longer  care  Man's  helpless  kind  demands ; 
That  longer  care  contracts  more  lasting  bands : 
Reflection,  reason,  still  the  ties  improve, 
At  once  extend  the  interest,  and  the  love ; 


With  choice  we  fix,  with  sympathy  we  burn ; 
Each  virtue  in  each  passion  takes  its  turn  ; 
And  still  new  needs,  new  helps,  new  habits  rise, 
That  graft  benevolence  on  charities. 
Still  as  one  brood,  and  as  another  rose, 
These  natural  love  maintained,  habitual  those  : 
The  last,  scarce  ripened  into  perfect  Man, 
Saw  helpless  him  from  whom  their  life  began : 
Memory  and  forecast  just  returns  engage, 
That  pointed  back  to  youth,  this  on  to  age  ; 
While  pleasure,  gratitude,  and  hope  combined, 
Still  spead  the  interest,  and  preserved  the  kind. 

IV.  Nor  think  in  NATURE'S  STATE  they  blindly 

trod ; 

The  state  of  nature  was  the  reign  of  God : 
Self-love  and  social  at  her  birth  began, 
Union  the  bond  of  all  things,  and  of  Man. 
Pride  then  was  not ;  nor  arts,  that  pride  to  aid ; 
Man  walked  with  beast,  joint-tenant  of  the  shade ; 
The  same  his  table,  and  the  same  his  bed  ; 
No  murder  clothed  him,  and  no  murder  fed. 
In  the  same  temple  the  resounding  wood, 
All  vocal  beings  hymned  their  equal  God : 
The  shrine  with  gore  unstained,  with  gold  un 
dressed, 

Unbribed,  unbloody,  stood  the  blameless  priest : 
Heaven's  attribute  was  universal  care, 
And  Man's  prerogative  to  rule,  but  spare. 
Ah !  how  unlike  the  man  of  times  to  come  ! 
Of  half  that  live  the  butcher  and  the  tomb ! 
Who,  foe  to  nature,  hears  the  general  groan, 
Murders  their  species,  and  betrays  his  own. 
But  just  disease  to  luxury  succeeds, 
And  every  death  its  own  avenger  breeds  ; 
The  fury-passions  from  that  blood  began 
And  turned  on  Man  a  fiercer  savage,  Man. 

See  him  from  nature  rising  slow  to  art ! 
To  copy  instinct  then  was  reason's  part ; 
Thus  then  to  Man  the  voice  of  Nature  spake — 
"Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take: 
Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield ; 
Learn  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field ; 
Thy  art  of  building  from  the  bee  receive ; 
Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave ; 
Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail, 
Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 
Here,  too,  all  forms  of  social  union  find, 
And  hence  let  reason,  late,  instruct  mankind  : 
Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see ; 
There  towns  aerial  on  the  waving  tree. 
Learn  each  small  people's  genius,  policies, 
The  ants'  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees  ; 
How  those  in  common  all  their  wealth  bestow, 
And  anarchy  without  confusion  know ; 
And  these  for  ever,  though  a  monarch  reign, 
Their  separate  cells  and  properties  maintain. 
Mark  what  unvaried  laws  preserve  each  state, 
Laws  wise  as  nature,  and  as  fixed  as  fate. 
In  vain  thy  reason  finer  webs  shall  draw, 
Entangle  Justice  in  her  net  of  law, 
And  right,  too  rigid,  harden  into  wrong, 
Still  for  the  strong  too  weak,  the  weak  too  strong. 
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Yet  go  !  and  thus  o'er  all  the  creatures  sway, 
Thus  let  the  wiser  make  the  rest  obey  ; 
And  for  those  arts  mere  instinct  could  afford, 
Be  crowned  as  monarchs,  or  as  gods  adored." 

V.  Great    Nature    spoke  ;     observant  Man 
obeyed ; 

Cities  were  built,  societies  were  made  : 

Here  rose  a  little  state  ;  another  near 

Grew  by  like  means,  and  joined  through  love  or 

fear. 

Did  here  the  trees  with  ruddier  burthens  bend, 
And  there  the  streams  in  purer  rills  descend  ? 
What  war  could  ravish,   commerce  could  be 
stow, 

And  he  returned  a  friend,  who  came  a  foe. 
Converse  and  love,  mankind  may  strongly  draw, 
When  love  was  liberty,  and  nature  law. 
Thus  states  were  formed ;  the  name  of  king 

unknown, 

Till  common  interest  placed  the  sway  in  one. 
'Twas  VIRTUE  ONLY  (or  in  arts  or  arms, 
Diffusing  blessings,  or  averting  harms) 
The  same  which  in  a  sire  the  sons  obeyed, 
A  prince  the  father  of  a  people  made. 

VI.  Till  then,  by  Nature  crowned,  each  patri 
arch  sate, 

King,  priest,  and  parent  of  his  growing  state  ; 
On  him,  their  second  Providence,  they  hung, 
Their  law  his  eye,  their  oracle  his  tongue. 
He  from  the  wondering  furrow  called  the  food, 
Taught  to  command  the  fire,  control  the  flood, 
Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  profound, 
Or  fetch  the  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground. 
Till  drooping,  sickening,  dying,  they  began 
Whom  they  revered  as  God  to  mourn  as  man  : 
Then,  looking  up  from  sire  to  sire,  explored 
One  great  first  Father,  and  that  first  adored. 
Or  plain  tradition  that  this  all  begun, 
Conveyed  unbroken  faith  from  sire  to  son  ; 
The  worker  from  the  work  distinct  was  known, 
And  simple  reason  never  sought  but  one  : 
Ere  wit  oblique  had  broke  their  steady  light, 
Man,  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  was  right ; 
To  virtue,  in  the  paths  of  pleasure  trod, 
And  owned  a  father  when  he  owned  a  God. 
LOVE  all  the  faith  and  all  the  allegiance  then  ; 
For  Nature  knew  no  right  divine  in  men, 
No  ill  could  fear  in  God  ;  and  understood 
A  sovereign  being  but  a  sovereign  good. 
True  faith,  true  policy,  united  ran 
That  was  but  love  of  God,  and  this  of  man. 
Who  first  taught  souls  enslaved,  and  realms 

undone, 

The  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one ; 
That  proud  exception  to  all  Nature's  laws, 
To  invert  the  work  and  counterwork  its  cause  ? 
Force  first  made  conquest,  and  that  conquest 

law; 

Till  superstition  taught  the  tyrant  awe, 
Then  shared  the  tyranny,  then  lent  it  aid, 
And  gods  of  conquerors,  slaves  of  subjects  made  : 


She  'midst  the  lightning's  blaze,  and  thunder's 

sound, 
When  rocked  the  mountains,  and  when  groaned 

the  ground, 

She  taught  the  weak  to  bend,  the  proud  to  pray, 
To  Power  unseen,  and  mightier  far  than  they  : 
She,  from  the  rending  earth  and  bursting  skies, 
Saw  gods  descend,  and  fiends  infernal  rise  : 
Here  fixed  the  dreadful,  there  the  blest  abodes  : 
Fear  made  her  devils,  and  weak  hope  her  gods : 
Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust, 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  or  lust ; 
Such  as  the  souls  of  cowards  might  conceive, 
And,  formed  like  tyrants,  tyrants  would  believe. 
Zeal  then,  not  charity,  became  the  guide  ; 
And  hell  was  built  on  spite,  and  heaven  on  pride. 
Then  sacred  seemed  the  ethereal  vault  no  more ; 
Altars  grew  marbie  then,  and  reeked  with  gore  : 
Then  first  the  Flamen  tasted  living  food  ; 
Next  his  grim  idol  smeared  with  human  blood  ; 
With  Heaven's  own  thunders  shook  the  world 

below, 

And  played  the  god  an  engine  on  his  foe. 
So  drives  self-love,  through  just  and  through 

unjust, 

To  one  man's  power,  ambition,  lucre,  lust : 
The  same  self-love  in  all,  becomes  the  cause 
Of  what  restrains  him,  government  and  laws. 
For,  what  one  likes  if  others  like  as  well, 
What  serves  one  will,  when  many  wills  rebel  ? 
How  shall  we  keep,  what,  sleeping  or  awake, 
A  weaker  may  surprise,  a  stronger  take  ! 
His  safety  must  his  liberty  restrain  : 
All  join  to  guard  what  each  desires  to  gain. 
Forced  into  virtue  thus  by  self-defence, 
Even  kings  learned  justice  and  benevolence  : 
Self-love  forsook  the  path  it  first  pursued, 
And  found  the  private  in  the  public  good. 

'Twas  then,  the  studious  head,  or  generous  mind, 
Follower  of  God,  or  friend  of  humankind, 
POET  or  PATRIOT,  rose  but  to  restore 
The  faith  and  moral  Nature  gave  before  ; 
Relumed  her  ancient  light,  not  kindled  new ; 
If  not  God's  image,  yet  His  shadow  drew  : 
Taught  power's  due  use  to  people  and  to  kings, 
Taught  nor  to  slack  nor  strain  its  tender  strings, 
The  less  or  greater,  set  so  justly  true, 
That  touching  one  must  strike  the  other  too  ; 
Till  jarring  interests,  of  themselves  create 
The  according  music  of  a  well  mixed  state. 
Such  is  the  world's  great  harmony,  that  springs 
From  order,  union,  full  consent  of  things  : 
Where  small  and  great,  where  weak  and  mighty 

made 

To  serve,  not  suffer,  strengthen,  not  invade ; 
More  powerful  each  as  needful  to  the  rest, 
And,  in  proportion  as  it  blesses,  blessed  ; 
Draw  to  one  point,  and  to  one  centre  bring 
Beast,  man,  or  angel,  servant,  lord,  or  king. 
For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best : 
For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight ; 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right  ^ 
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In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree, 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity : 
All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end  ; 
A.nd  all  of  God,  that  bless  mankind  or  mend. 

Man,  like  the  generous  vine,  supported  lives  ; 
The  strength  he  gains  is  from  the  embrace  he 

gives. 

On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run, 
Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  sun  ; 
So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul ; 
And  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the  whole. 
Thus  God  and  Nature    linked  the   general 

frame, 
And  bade  self-love  and  social  be  the  same. 

EPISTLE  IV. 

Argument, — Of  the  Nature  and  State  of  Man 

with  respect  to  Happiness. 

I.  False  notions  of  happiness,  philosophical  and  popu 
lar,  answered.  II.  It  is  the  end  of  all  men,  and 
attainable  by  all.  God  intends  happiness  to  be  equal ; 
and  to  be  so,  it  must  be  social,  since  all  particular 
happiness  depends  on  general,  and  since  He  governs 
by  general,  not  particular  laws.  As  it  is  necessary 
for  order,  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society,  that 
external  good  should  be  unequal,  happiness  is  not 
made  to  consist  in  these.  But,  notwithstanding 
that  inequality,  the  balance  of  happiness  among 
mankind  is  kept  even  by  Providence,  by  the  two 
passions  of  hope  and  fear.  III.  What  the  happiness 
of  individuals  is,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
constitution  of  this  world ;  and  that  the  good  man 
has  here  the  advantage.  The  error  of  imputing  to 
virtue  what  are  only  the  calamities  of  nature,  or  of 
fortune.  IV.  The  folly  of  expecting  that  God  should 
alter  His  general  laws  in  favour  of  particulars.  V. 
That  we  are  not  judges  who  are  good;  but  that 
whoever  they  are,  they  must  be  happiest.  VI.  That 
external  goods  are  not  the  proper  rewards,  but  often 
inconsistent  with,  or  destructive  of,  virtue.  That 
even  these  can  make  no  man  happy  without  virtue 
— instanced  in  riches,  honour,  nobility,  greatness, 
fame,  superior  talents,  with  pictures  of  human  in 
felicity  in  men  possessed  of  them  all.  VII.  That 
virtue  only  constitutes  a  happiness,  whose  object  is 
universal,  and  whose  prospect  eternal.  That  the 
perfection  of  virtue  and  happiness  consists  in  a 
conformity  to  the  ORDKB  or  PROVIDENCE  here,  and 
a  resignation  to  it  here  and  hereafter. 

I.  0  Happiness  !  our  being's  end  and  aim  ! 
Good,   pleasure,    ease,    content !    whate'er  thy 

name : 
That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal 

sigh, 

For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die ; 
Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 
O'erlooked,  seen  double,  by  the  fool,  and  wise. 
Plant  of  celestial  seed  !  if  dropped  below, 
Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign' st  to  grow  ? 
Fair  opening  to  some  court's  propitious  shrine, 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine  ? 
Twined  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield. 
Or  reaped  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field  ? 
Where  grows  ? — where  grows  it  not  ?   If  vain  our 

toil, 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil : 


Fixed  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 
'Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  everywhere  : 
'Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free, 
And  fled  from  monarchs,  ST  JOHN  !  dwells  with 
thee. 

Ask  of  the  learned  the  way  ?    The  learned  are 

blind ; 

This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind ; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease, 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these ; 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain ; 
Some  swelled  to  gods,  confess  even  virtue  vain  ! 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall, 
To  trust  in  everything,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Who  thus  define  it,  say  they  more  or  less 
Than  this,  that  happiness  is  happiness  ? 

Take  Nature's  path,  and  mad  Opinion's  leave  j 
All  states  can  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceive ; 
Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell ; 
There  needs  but  thinking  right,  and  meaning 

well ; 

And  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  please, 
Equal  is  common  sense,  and  common  ease. 

II.  Remember,  man,  "  the  Universal  Cause 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws  : " 
And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call 
Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all. 
There's  not  a  blessing  individuals  find, 
But  some  way  leans  and  hearkens  to  the  kind ; 
No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride, 
No  caverned  hermit,  rest  self-satisfied  : 
Who  most  to  shun  or  hate  mankind  pretend, 
Seek  an  admirer,  or  would  fix  a  friend : 
Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  think, 
All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink  : 
Each  has  his  share  ;  and  who  would  more  obtain, 
Shall  find,  the  pleasure  pays  not  half  the  pain. 

ORDER  is  Heaven's  first  law ;  and  this  confessed, 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest, 
More  rich,  more  wise ;  but  who  infers  from  hence 
That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 
Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess, 
If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness  : 
But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase  ; 
All  nature's  difference  keeps  all  nature's  peace. 
Condition,  circumstance  is  not  the  thing  ; 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  king, 
In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend, 
In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend : 
Heaven  breathes  through  every  member  of  the 

whole 

One  common  blessing,  as  one  common  soul. 
But  Fortune's  gifts  if  each  alike  possessed, 
And  each  were  equal,  must  not  all  contest  ? 
If  then  to  all  men  happiness  was  meant, 
God  in  externals  could  not  place  content. 

Fortune  her  gifts  may  variously  dispose, 
And  these  be  happy  called,  unhappy  those  ; 
But  Heaven's  just  balance  equal  will  appear 
While  those  are  placed  in  hope,  and  these  in  fear: 
Not  present  good  or  ill,  the  joy  or  curse, 
But  future  views  of  better,  or  of  worse. 
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0  sons  of  earth!  attempt  ye  still  to  rise, 
By  mountains  piled  on  mountains,  to  the  skies! 
Heaven  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  surveys, 
&nd  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

III.  Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find, 
Or  God  and  nature  meant  to  mere  mankind, 
Eeason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words — health,  peace,  and  competence. 
But  health  consists  with  temperance  alone ; 
And  peace,  0  virtue!  peace  is  all  thy  own. 

The  good  or  bad  the  gifts  of  fortune  gain  ; 
But  these  less  taste  them,  as  they  worse  obtain. 
Say,  in  pursuit  of  profit  or  delight, 
Who  risk  the  most,  that  take  wrong  means,  or 

right? 

Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst, 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first  ? 
Count  all  the  advantage  prosperous  vice  attains, 
Tis  but  what  virtue  flies  from  and  disdains  : 
And  grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would, 
One  they  must  want,  which  is,  to  pass  for  good. 

Oh  blind  to  truth,  and  God's  whole  scheme 

below, 

Who  fancy  bliss  to  vice,  to  virtue  woe! 
Who  sees  and  follows  that  great  scheme  the  best, 
Best  knows  the  blessing,  and  will  most  be  blest. 
But  fools,  the  good  alone  unhappy  call, 
For  ills  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 
See  FALKLAND  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just! 
See  godlike  TURENNE  prostrate  on  the  dust! 
See  SIDNEY  bleeds  amid  the  martial  strife  ! 
Was  this  their  virtue,  or  contempt  of  life  ? 
Say,  was  it  virtue,  more  though  Heaven  ne'er  gave, 
Lamented  DIGBY  ?  sunk  thee  to  the  grave  ? 
Tell  me,  if  virtue  made  the  son  expire, 
Why,  full  of  days  and  honour,  lives  the  sire  ? 
Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer  breath, 
When  nature  sickened,  and  each  gale  was  death  ? 
Or  why  so  long  (in  life  if  long  can  be) 
Lent  Heaven  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me  ? 

What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill  ? 
There  deviates  Nature,  and  here  wanders  Will. 
God  sends  not  ill,  if  rightly  understood  ; 
Or  partial  ill  is  universal  good, 
Or  change  admits,  or  nature  lets  it  fall! 
Short,  and  but  rare,  till  man  improved  it  all. 
We  just  as  wisely  might  of  Heaven  complain 
That  righteous  Abel  was  destroyed  by  Cain, 
As  that  the  virtuous  son  is  ill  at  ease 
INHERITING  FROM  PARENTS  dire  disease. 

IV.  Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,   the 
Eternal  Cause, 

Prone  for  His  favourites  to  reverse  His  laws  ? 
Shall  burning  Etna,  if  a  sage  requires, 
Forget  to  thunder,  and  recall  her  fires  : 
On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  impressed, 
O  blameless  Bethel,  to  relieve  thy  breast  ? 
When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high, 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by  ? 
Or  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall, 
For  Chartres'  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall  ? 


V.  But  still  this  world  (so  fitted  for  the  knave) 
Contents  us  not.     A  better  shall  we  have  ? 

A  kingdom  of  the  just  then  let  it  be  : 

But  first  consider  how  those  just  agree. 

The  good  must  merit  God's  peculiar  care ; 

But  who  but  God  can  tell  us  who  they  are  ? 

One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heaven's  own  spirit  fell ; 

Another  deems  him  instrument  of  hell ; 

If  Calvin  feel  Heaven's  blessing,  or  its  rod, 

This  cries  there  is,  and  that,  there  is  no  God. 

What  shocks  one  part  will  edify  the  rest, 

Nor  with  one  system  can  they  all  be  blest ; 

The  very  best  will  variously  incline, 

And  what  rewards  your  virtue,  punish  mine. 

Whatever  is,  is  right.     This  world,  'tis  true, 

Was  made  for  Csesar— but  for  Titus  too  : 

And  which  more  blest?  who  chained  his  country, 

say, 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sighed  to  lose  a  day  ? 

"  But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is 

fed." 

What  then  ?    Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  ? 
That,  vice  may  merit,  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil, 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main, 
Where  folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain. 
The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent ; 
Nor  is  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 
But  grant  him  riches,  your  demand  is  o'er  ? 
"  No — shall  the  good  want  health,  the  good 

want  power  ? " 

Add  health,  and  power,  and  every  earthly  thing. 
"Why  bounded  power?  why  private?  why  no 

king  ? " 

Nay,  why  external  for  internal  given  ? 
Why  is  not  man  a  god,  and  earth  a  heaven  ? 
Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 
God  gives  enough,  while  He  has  more  to  give  : 
Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand ; 
Say,  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand  ? 

VI.  What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy, 
Is  virtue's  prize  :  A  better  would  you  fix, 
Then  give  Humility  a  coach  and  six, 

Justice  a  conqueror's  sword,  or  Truth  a  gown, 
Or  Public  Spirit  its  great  cure,  a  crown. 
Weak,  foolish  man  !  will  Heaven  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here? 
The  boy  and  man  an  individual  makes, 
Yet  sighest  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cake  ? 
Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life 
Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife  ; 
As  well  as  dream  such  trifles  are  assigned, 
As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  godlike  mind. 
Rewards,  that  either  would  to  virtue  bring 
No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing  : 
How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 
The  virtues  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one  ? 
To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  or  trust, 
Content  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just  ? 
Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold, 
Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold. 
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0  fool !  to  think  God  hates  the  worthy  mind, 

The  lover  and  the  love  of  humankind, 

Whose  life  is  healthful  and  whose  conscience 

clear, 

Because  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made, 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade ; 
The  cobbler  aproned,  and  the  parson  gowned, 
The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crowned. 
"  What  differ  more,"  you  cry,  "than  crown  and 

cowl ! " 

I'll  tell  you,  friend  !  a  wise  man  and  a  fool. 
You'll  find,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk, 
Or,  cobbler-like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk, 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fel 
low; 

The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 
Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with 

strings, 

That  thou  mayst  be  by  kings,  or  LINES  of  kings, 
Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race, 
In  quiet  flow  from  Lucrece  to  Lucrece  : 
But  by  your  fathers'  worth  if  yours  you  rate, 
Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great. 
Go  !  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood, 
Go  !  and  pretend  your  family  is  young ; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 
What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas  !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  HOWARDS. 
Look  next  on  greatness  !  say  where  greatness 

lies? 

"  Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise  ? " 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed, 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede ; 
The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives,  to  find 
Or  make  an  enemy  of  all  mankind  ! 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes, 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  further  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise  ; 
All  sly,  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes  : 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take, 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,   these  can 

cheat ; 

'Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great : 
Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave, 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 
Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains, 
Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

What's  fame  ?  a  fancied  life  in  others'  breath, 
A  thing  beyond  us,  e'en  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear,  you  have,  and  what 's  un 
known, 

The  same  (my  lord),  if  Tully's,  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends ; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade 
A  Eugene  living,  as  a  tear  dead ; 


Alike  or  when  or  where  they  shone  or  shine, 
Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 
A  wit 's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod ; 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
Fame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  save, 
As  justice  tears  his  body  from  the  grave  ; 
When  what  to  oblivion  better  were  resigned, 
Is  hung  on  high,  to  poison  half  mankind. 
All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert ; 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart : 
One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas  ; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exiled  feels, 
Than  Caesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies  ? 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise  ? 
'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known  ; 
To  see  all  others'  faults,  and  feel  our  own  : 
Condemned  in  business  or  in  arts  to  drudge, 
Without  a  second,  or  without  a  judge  : 
Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  land { 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand. 
Painful  pre-eminence  !  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness,  and  its  comforts  too. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account : 
Make  fair  deductions ;  see  to  what  they  mount  j 
How  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost  \ 
How  each  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these  ; 
How  sometimes  life  is  risked,  and  always  ease : 
Think,  and  if  still  the  things  thy  envy  call, 
Say,  wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they 

fall? 

To  sigh  for  ribands  if  thou  art  so  silly, 
Mark  how  they  grace  Lord  Umbra,  or  Sir  Billy. 
Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life,? 
Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Gripus'  wife. 
If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind : 
Or  ravished  with  the  whistling  of  a  name, 
See  CromwelJ,  damned  to  everlasting  fame  ! 
If  all,  united,  thy  ambition  call, 
From  ancient  story  learn  to  scorn  them  all. 
There,  in  the  rich,  the  honoured,  famed,  and  great, 
See  the  false  scale  of  happiness  complete  ! 
In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay 
How  happy  !  those  to  ruin,  these  betray. 
Mark  by  what  wretched  steps  their  glory  grows, 
From  dirt  and  seaweed  as  proud  Venice  rose  ; 
In  each  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran, 
And  all  that  raised  the  hero  sunk  the  man  ? 
Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold, 
But  stained  with  blood,  or  ill  exchanged  for  gold : 
Then  see  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease, 
Or  infamous  for  plundered  provinces. 
0  wealth  ill  fated  !  which  no  act  of  fame 
E'er  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame  ! 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  close  of  life  ? 
Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife, 
The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls  invade, 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shade. 
Alas  !  not  dazzled  with  their  noontide  ray, 
Compute  the  morn  and  evening  to  the  day ; 
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The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame, 

A.  tale,  that  blends  their  glory  with  their  shame  ! 

VII.  Know,  then,  this  truth  (enough  for  man 

to  know), 

"Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below." 
The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still, 
And  tastes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill ; 
"Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives, 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives ; 
The  joy  unequalled,  if  its  end  it  gain, 
And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain : 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  blest, 
And  but  more  relished  as  the  more  distressed  : 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears, 
Less  pleasing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears  : 
Good,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquired, 
For  ever  exercised,  yet  never  tired  ; 
Never  elated,  while  one  man 's  oppressed ; 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  blessed ; 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain, 
Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain. 

See  the  sole  bliss  Heaven  could  on  all  bestow  ! 
Which  who  but  fools  can  taste,  but  thinks  can 

know: 

Yet  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind, 
The  bad  must  miss  ;  the  good,  untaught,  will 

find; 

Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God  ; 
Pursues  that  chain  which  links  the  immense  de 
sign, 

Joins  heaven  and  earth,  and  mortal  and  divine ; 
Sees  that  no  being  any  bliss  can  know, 
But  touches  some  above,  and  some  below ; 
Learns  from  this  union  of  the  rising  whole, 
The  first,  last  purpose  of  the  human  soul ; 
And  knows  where  faith,  law,  morals,  all  began, 
All  end,  in  LOVE  OF  GOD,  and  LOVE  OF  MAN. 

For  him  alone  Hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal, 
And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  his  soul ; 
Till  lengthened  on  to  FAITH,  and  unconfined, 
It  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind. 
He  sees  why  Nature  plants  in  man  alone 
Hope  of  known  bliss,  and  faith  in  bliss  unknown : 
(Nature,  whose  dictates  to  no  other  kind 
Are  given  in  vain,  but  what  they  seek  they 

find:) 

Wise  is  her  present ;  she  connects  in  this 
His  greatest  virtue  with  his  greatest  bliss : 


At  once  his  own  bright  prospect  to  be  blest, 
And  strongest  motive  to  assist  the  rest. 

Self-love  thus  pushed  to  social,  to  divine, 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  blessing  thine. 
Is  this  too  little  for  the  boundless  heart  ? 
Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  have  part : 
Grasp  the  whole  world  of  reason,  life,  and  sense, 
In  one  close  system  of  benevolence  : 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whate'er  degree, 
And  height  of  bliss  but  height  of  charity. 

God  loves  from  whole  to  parts ;  but  human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole. 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake  ; 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds, 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads  ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace ; 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race  ; 
Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  o'erflowings  of  the 

mind 

Take  every  creature  in,  of  every  kind  ; 
Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest, 
And  Heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast. 

Come  then,  my  friend !  my  genius !  come  along ; 
0  master  of  the  poet  and  the  song  ! 
And  while  the  muse  now  stoops,  or  now  ascends, 
To  man's  low  passions,  or  their  glorious  ends, 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise, 
To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise  ; 
Formed  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe ; 
Correct  with  spirit,  eloquent  with  ease, 
Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please. 
Oh  !  while  along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame  ; 
Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  ? 
When  statesmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dust  repose, 
Whose  sons  shall  blush  their  fathers  were  thy 

foes, 

Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  age  pretend 
Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ! 
That,  urged  by  thee,  I  turned  the  tuneful  art 
From  sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart ; 
For  wit's  false  mirror  held  up  Nature's  light ; 
Showed  erring  pride,  WHATEVER  is,  is  RIGHT  ; 
That  REASON,  PASSION,  answer  one  great  aim ; 
That  true  SELF-LOVE  and  SOCIAL  are  the  same  ; 
That  VIRTUE  only  makes  our  bliss  below  ; 
And  all  our  knowledge  is,  OURSELVES  TO  KNOW. 
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(From  his  Miscellaneous  Writings.) 


A  TREATISE  ON  GOOD  MANNERS  AND 

GOOD  BREEDING. 

GOOD  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people 
easy  with  whom  we  converse. 


Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is 
the  best  bred  in  the  company. 

As  the  best  law  is  founded  upon  reason,  so  are 
the  best  manners.  And  as  some  lawyers  have 
introduced  unreasonable  things  into  common 
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law,  so  likewise  many  teachers  have  introduced 
absurd  things  into  common  good  manners. 

One  principal  good  point  of  this  art  is,  to  suit 
our  behaviour  to  the  three  several  degrees  of 
men :  our  superiors,  our  equals,  and  those  below 
us. 

For  instance,  to  press  either  of  the  two  former 
to  eat  or  drink  is  a  breach  of  manners ;  but  a 
tradesman  or  a  farmer  must  be  thus  treated,  or 
else  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  them  that 
they  are  welcome. 

Pride,  ill  nature,  and  want  of  sense,  are  the 
three  great  sources  of  ill  manners  :  without  some 
one  of  these  defects,  no  man  will  behave  himself 
ill  for  want  of  experience,  or  of  what,  in  the 
language  of  fools,  is  called  knowing  the  world. 

I  defy  any  one  to  assign  an  incident  wherein 
reason  will  not  direct  us  what  to  say  or  do  in 
company,  if  we  are  not  misled  by  pride  or  ill 
nature. 

Therefore  I  insist  that  good  sense  is  the  prin 
cipal  foundation  of  good  manners ;  but  because 
the  former  is  a  gift  which  very  few  among  man 
kind  are  possessed  of,  therefore  all  the  civilised 
nations  of  the  world  have  agreed  upon  fixing 
some  rules  upon  common  behaviour  best  suited 
to  their  general  customs  or  fancies,  as  a  kind 
of  artificial  good  sense,  to  supply  the  defects  of 
reason.  Without  which  the  gentlemanly  part 
of  dunces  would  be  perpetually  at  cuffs,  as  they 
seldom  fail  when  they  happen  to  be  drunk,  or 
engaged  in  squabbles  about  women  or  play. 
And,  God  be  thanked,  there  hardly  happens  a 
duel  in  a  year  which  may  not  be  imputed  to 
one  of  these  three  motives.  Upon  which  ac 
count,  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  find  the 
legislature  make  any  new  laws  against  the  practice 
of  duelling ;  because  the  methods  are  easy  and 
many  for  a  wise  man  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with 
honour,  or  engage  in  it  with  innocence.  And  I 
can  discover  no  political  evil  in  suffering  bullies, 
sharpers,  and  rakes,  to  rid  the  world  of  each 
other  by  a  method  of  their  own,  where  the  law 
has  not  been  able  to  find  an  expedient. 

As  the  common  forms  of  good  manners  were 
intended  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  weak  understandings ;  so  they  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  persons  for  whose  use  they 
were  contrived.  For  these  people  have  fallen 
into  a  needless  and  endless  way  of  multiplying 
ceremonies,  which  have  been  extremely  trouble 
some  to  those  who  practise  them,  and  insupport 
able  to  everybody  else :  insomuch  that  wise  men 
are  often  more  uneasy  at  the  over  civility  of 
these  refiners,  than  they  could  possibly  be  in  the 
conversation  of  peasants  or  mechanics. 

The  impertinences  of  this  ceremonial  beha 
viour  are  nowhere  better  seen  than  at  those  tables 
where  the  ladies  preside  who  value  themselves 
upon  account  of  their  good  breeding ;  where  a 
man  must  reckon  upon  passing  an  hour  without 
doing  any  one  thing  he  has  a  mind  to  do,  unless 
he  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  break  through  all  the 


settled  decorum  of  the  family.  She  determines 
what  he  loves  best,  and  how  much  he  shall  eat ; 
and  if  the  master  of  the  house  happens  to  be  of 
the  same  disposition,  he  proceeds  in  the  same 
tyrannical  manner  to  prescribe  in  the  drinking 
part :  at  the  same  time,  you  are  under  the 
necessity  of  answering  a  thousand  apologies  for 
your  entertainment.  And  although  a  good  deal 
of  this  humour  is  pretty  well  worn  off  among 
many  people  of  the  best  fashion,  yet  too  much  of 
it  still  remains,  especially  in  the  country ;  where 
an  honest  gentleman  assured  me,  that,  having 
been  kept  four  days  against  his  will  at  a  friend's 
house,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  hiding  his 
boots,  locking  up  the  stable,  and  other  contriv 
ances  of  the  like  nature,  he  could  not  remember, 
from  the  moment  he  came  into  the  house  to  the 
moment  he  left  it,  any  one  thing  wherein  his 
inclination  was  not  directly  contradicted ;  as  if 
the  whole  family  had  entered  into  a  combination 
to  torment  him. 

But,  besides  all  this,  it  would  be  endless  to 
recount  the  many  foolish  and  ridiculous  acci 
dents  I  have  observed  among  these  unfortunate 
proselytes  to  ceremony.  I  have  seen  a  duchess 
fairly  knocked  down,  by  the  precipitancy  of  an 
officious  coxcomb  running  to  save  her  the  trouble 
of  opening  a  door.  I  remember,  upon  a  birth 
day  at  court,  a  great  lady  was  rendered  utterly 
disconsolate  by  a  dish  of  sauce  let  fall  by  a  page 
directly  upon  her  head-dress  and  brocade,  while 
she  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  her  elbow  upon  some 
point  of  ceremony  with  the  person  who  sat  next 
to  her.  Monsieur  Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  whose 
politics  and  manners  were  much  of  a  size,  brought 
a  son  with  him,  about  thirteeen  years  old,  to  a 
great  table  at  court.  The  boy  and  his  father, 
whatever  they  put  on  their  plates,  they  first 
offered  round  in  order  to  every  person  in  com 
pany  ;  so  that  we  could  not  get  a  minute's  quiet 
during  the  whole  dinner.  At  last  their  two 
plates  happened  to  encounter,  and  with  so  much 
violence  that,  being  china,  they  broke  in  twenty 
pieces,  and  stained  half  the  company  with  wet 
sweetmeats  and  cream. 

There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners,  as  in  all  arts 
and  sciences,  and  sometimes  in  trades.  Pedantry 
is  properly  the  overrating  of  any  kind  of  know 
ledge  we  pretend  to.  And  if  that  kind  of  know 
ledge  be  a  trifle  in  itself,  the  pedantry  is  the 
greater.  For  which  reason  I  look  upon  fiddlers, 
dancing  masters,  heralds,  masters  of  the  cere 
mony,  etc.,  to  be  greater  pedants  than  Lipsius 
or  the  elder  Scaliger.  With  this  kind  of  pedants, 
the  court,  while  I  knew  it,  was  always  plenti 
fully  stocked ;  I  mean  from  the  gentleman  usher 
(at  least)  inclusive,  downwards  to  the  gentleman 
porter :  who  are,  generally  speaking,  the  most 
insignificant  race  of  people  that  this  island  can 
afford,  and  with  the  smallest  tincture  of  good 
manners  ;  which  is  the  only  trade  they  profess. 
For,  being  wholly  illiterate,  and  conversing 
chiefly  with  each  other,  they  reduce  the  whole 
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system  of  breeding  within  the  forms  and  circles 
of  their  several  offices :  and,  as  they  are  below 
the  notice  of  ministers,  they  live  and  die  in 
court  under  all  revolutions,  with  great  obse 
quiousness  to  those  who  are  in  any  degree  of 
credit  or  favour,  and  with  rudeness  and  inso 
lence  to  everybody  else.  Whence  I  have  long 
concluded,  that  good  manners  are  not  a  plant 
of  the  court  growth  :  for  if  they  were,  those 
people,  who  have  understandings  directly  of  a 
level  for  such  acquirements,  who  have  served 
such  long  apprenticeships  to  nothing  else,  would 
certainly  have  picked  them  up.  For  as  to  the 
great  officers  who  attend  the  prince's  person  or 
councils,  or  preside  in  his  family,  they  are  a 
transient  body,  who  have  no  better  a  title  to 
good  manners  than  their  neighbours,  nor  will 
probably  have  recourse  to  gentleman  ushers  for 
instruction.  So  that  I  know  little  to  be  learned 
at  court  upon  this  head,  except  in  the  material 
circumstance  of  dress;  wherein  the  authority 
of  the  maids  of  honour  must  indeed  be  allowed 
to  be  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  favourite  actress. 

I  remember  a  passage  my  Lord  Bolingbroke 
told  me  ;  that  going  to  receive  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  at  his  landing,  in  order  to  conduct  him 
immediately  to  the  queen,  the  prince  said  he 
was  much  concerned  that  he  could  not  see  her 
Majesty  that  night ;  for  Monsieur  Hoffman  (who 
was  then  by)  had  assured 'his  highness  that  he 
could  not  be  admitted  into  her  presence  with  a 
tied-up  periwig  ;  that  his  equipage  was  not  ar 
rived  ;  and  that  he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
borrow  a  long  one  among  all  his  valets  and 
pages.  My  lord  turned  the  matter  into  a  jest, 
and  brought  the  prince  to  her  Majesty ;  for  which 
he  was  highly  censured  by  the  whoie  tribe  of 
gentleman  ushers  ;  among  whom  Monsieur  Hoff 
man,  an  old  dull  resident  of  the  emperor's,  had 
picked  up  this  material  point  of  ceremony  ;  and 
which  I  believe  was  the  best  lesson  he  had  learned 
in  five-and-twenty  years'  residence. 

I  make  a  difference  between  good  manners  and 
good  breeding ;  although,  in  order  to  vary  my 
expression,  I  am  sometimes  forced  to  confound 
*Jiem.  By  the  first,  I  only  understand  the  art 
of  remembering  and  applying  certain  settled 
forms  of  general  behaviour.  But  good  breeding 
is  of  a  much  larger  extent ;  for,  beside  an  un 
common  degree  of  literature  sufficient  to  qualify 
a  gentleman  for  reading  a  play  or  a  political 
pamphlet,  it  takes  in  a  great  compass  of  know 
ledge  ;  no  less  than  that  of  dancing,  fighting, 
gaming,  making  the  circle  of  Italy,  riding  the 
great  horse,  and  speaking  French;  not  to  men 
tion  some  other  secondary  or  subaltern  accom 
plishments,  which  are  more  easily  acquired.  So 
-that  the  difference  between  good  breeding  and 
good  manners  lies  in  this,  that  the  former  cannot 
be  attained  to  by  the  best  understandings  with 
out  study  and  labour ;  whereas  a  tolerable 
degree  of  reason  will  instruct  us  in  every  part  of 
good  manners,  without  other  assistance. 


I  can  think  of  nothing  more  useful  upon  this 
subject  than  to  point  out  some  particulars  where 
in  the  very  essentials  of  good  manners  are  con 
cerned,  the  neglect  or  perverting  of  which  does 
very  much  disturb  the  good  commerce  of  the 
world,  by  introducing  a  traffic  of  mutual  uneasi 
ness  in  most  companies. 

First,  A  necessary  part  of  good  manners  is  a 
punctual  observance  of  time  at  our  own  dwellings, 
or  those  of  others,  or  at  third  places,  whether 
upon  matter  of  civility,  business,  or  diversion : 
which  rule,  though  it  be  a  plain  dictate  of  common 
reason,  yet  the  greatest  minister  I  ever  knew  was 
the  greatest  trespasser  against  it ;  by  which  all 
his  business  doubled  upon  him,  and  placed  him 
in  a  continual  arrear.  Upon  which  I  often  used 
to  rally  him,  as  deficient  in  point  of  good  manners. 
I  have  known  more  than  one  ambassador  and 
secretary  of  state,  with  a  very  moderate  portion 
of  intellectuals,  execute  their  offices  with  good 
success  and  applause,  by  the  mere  force  of  exact 
ness  and  regularity.  If  you  duly  observe  time 
for  the  service  of  another,  it  doubles  the  obliga 
tion  ;  if  upon  your  own  account,  it  would  be 
manifest  folly,  as  well  as  ingratitude,  to  neglect 
it ;  if  both  are  concerned,  to  make  your  equal  or 
inferior  attend  on  you,  to  his  own  disadvantage, 
is  pride  and  injustice. 

Ignorance  of  forms  cannot  properly  be  styled 
ill  manners,  because  forms  are  subject  to  frequent 
changes,  and  consequently,  being  not  founded 
upon  reason,  are  beneath  a  wise  man's  regard. 
Besides,  they  vary  in  every  country ;  and,  after 
a  short  period  of  time,  very  frequently  in  the 
same ;  so  that  a  man  who  travels  must  needs  be 
at  first  a  stranger  to  them  in  every  court  through 
which  he  passes ;  and  perhaps  at  his  return  as 
much  a  stranger  in  his  own ;  and,  after  all,  they 
are  easier  to  be  remembered  or  forgotten  than 
faces  or  names. 

Indeed,  among  the  many  impertinences  that 
superficial  young  men  bring  with  them  from 
abroad,  this  bigotry  of  forms  is  one  of  the  prin 
cipal,  and  more  predominant  than  the  rest ;  who 
look  upon  them  not  only  as  if  they  were  matters 
capable  of  admitting  of  choice  ;  but  even  as  points 
of  importance ;  and  are  therefore  zealous  on  all 
occasions  to  introduce  and  propagate  the  new 
forms  and  fashions  they  have  brought  back  with 
them ;  so  that,  usually  speaking,  the  worst  bred 
person  in  company  is  a  young  traveller  just  re 
turned  from  abroad. 

HINTS  TOWARDS  AN  ESSAY  ON 
CONVERSATION. 

I  have  observed  few  obvious  subjects  to  have 
been  so  seldom,  or  at  least  so  slightly,  handled 
as  this  ;  and  indeed  I  know  few  so  difficult  to  be 
treated  as  it  ought,  nor  yet  upon  which  there 
seems  so  much  to  be  said. 

Most  things  pursued  by  men  for  the  happiness 
of  public  or  private  life,  our  wit  or  folly  have  so 
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refined,  that  they  seldom  subsist  but  in  idea ;  a 
true  friend,  a  good  marriage,  a  perfect  form  of 
government,  with  some  others,  require  so  many 
ingredients,  so  good  in  their  several  kinds,  and 
so  much  niceness  in  mixing  them,  that  for  some 
thousands  of  years  men  have  despaired  of  re 
ducing  their  schemes  to  perfection.  But  in  con 
versation  it  is,  or  might  be,  otherwise ;  for  here 
we  are  only  to  avoid  a  multitude  of  errors, 
which,  although  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
may  be  in  every  man's  power,  for  want  of  which 
it  remains  as  mere  an  idea  as  the  other.  There 
fore  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  truest  way  to 
understand  conversation  is  to  know  the  faults 
and  errors  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  thence 
every  man  to  form  maxims  to  himself  whereby 
it  may  be  regulated;  because  it  requires  few 
talents  to  which  most  men  are  not  born,  or  at 
least  may  not  acquire  without  any  great  genius 
or  study.  For  nature  has  left  every  man  a 
capacity  of  being  agreeable,  though  not  of  shin 
ing  in  company ;  and  there  are  a  hundred  men 
sufficiently  qualified  for  both,  who,  by  a  very 
few  faults  that  they  might  correct  in  half  an 
hour,  are  not  so  much  as  -tolerable. 

I  was  prompted  to  write  my  thoughts  upon 
this  subject  by  mere  indignation  to  reflect  that 
so  useful  and  innocent  a  pleasure,  so  fitted  for 
every  period  and  condition  in  life,  and  so  much 
in  all  men's  power,  should  be  so  much  neglected 
and  abused. 

And  in  this  discourse  it  will  be  necessary  to 
note  those  errors  that  are  obvious,  as  well  as 
others  which  are  seldomer  observed,  since  there 
are  few  so  obvious,  or  acknowledged,  into  which 
most  men,  some  time  or  other,  are  not  apt  to 
run. 

For  instance,  nothing  is  more  generally  ex 
ploded  than  the  folly  of  talking  too  much ;  yet 
I  rarely  remember  to  have  seen  five  people  to 
gether,  where  some  one  among  them  has  not 
been  predominant  in  that  kind,  to  the  great 
constraint  and  disgust  of  all  the  rest.  But 
among  such  as  deal  in  multitudes  of  words, 
none  are  comparable  to  the  sober,  deliberate 
talker,  who  proceeds  with  much  thought  and 
caution,  makes  his  preface,  branches  out  into 
several  digressions,  finds  a  hint  that  puts  him 
in  mind  of  another  story,  which  he  promises  to 
tell  you  when  this  is  done  ;  comes  back  regularly 
to  his  subject,  cannot  readily  call  to  mind  some 
person's  name,  holding  his  head,  complains  of 
his  memory ;  the  whole  company  all  this  while 
in  suspense ;  at  length  says,  it  is  no  matter,  and 
so  goes  on.  And,  to  crown  the  business,  it  per 
haps  proves  at  last  a  story  the  company  has 
heard  fifty  times  before ;  or,  at  best,  some  in 
sipid  adventure  of  the  relater. 

Another  general  fault  in  conversation  is  that 
of  those  who  affect  to  talk  of  themselves  :  some, 
without  any  ceremony,  will  run  over  the  history 
of  their  lives ;  will  relate  the  annals  of  their 
diseases,  with  the  several  symptoms  and  circum 


stances  of  them ;  will  enumerate  the  hardships 
and  injustice  they  have  suffered  in  court,  in 
parliament,  in  love,  or  in  law.  Others  are  more 
dexterous,  and  with  great  art  will  lie  on  the 
watch  to  hook  in  their  own  praise :  they  will 
call  a  witness  to  remember  they  always  foretold 
what  would  happen  in  such  a  case,  but  none 
would  believe  them ;  they  advised  such  a  man 
from  the  beginning,  and  told  him  the  conse 
quences  just  as  they  happened,  but  he  would 
have  his  own  way.  Others  make  a  vanity  of 
telling  their  faults  ;  they  are  the  strangest  men 
in  the  world  ;  they  cannot  dissemble  ;  they  own 
it  is  a  folly ;  they  have  lost  abundance  of  ad 
vantages  by  it ;  but  if  you  would  give  them  the 
world,  they  cannot  help  it ;  there  is  something 
in  their  nature  that  abhors  insincerity  and  con 
straint  :  with  many  other  insufferable  topics  of 
the  same  altitude. 

Of  such  mighty  importance  every  man  is  to 
himself,  and  ready  to  think  he  is  so  to  others ; 
without  once  making  this  easy  and  obvious  re 
flection,  that  his  affairs  can  have  no  more  weight 
with  other  men,  than  theirs  have  with  him ;  and 
how  little  that  is,  he  is  sensible  enough. 

Where  a  company  has  met,  I  often  have  ob 
served  two  persons  discover,  by  some  accident, 
that  they  were  bred  together  at  the  same  school 
or  university  ;  after  which  the  rest  are  con 
demned  to  silence,  and  to  listen  while  these  two 
are  refreshing  each  other's  memory  with  the 
arch  tricks  and  passages  of  themselves  and  their 
comrades. 

I  know  a  great  officer  of  the  army  who  will  sit 
for  some  time  with  a  supercilious  and  impatient 
silence,  full  of  anger  and  contempt  for  those 
who  are  talking;  at  length,  of  a  sudden,  de 
manding  audience,  decide  the  matter  in  a  short 
dogmatical  way ;  then  withdraw  within  himself 
again,  and  vouchsafe  to  talk  no  more  until  his 
spirits  circulate  again  to  the  same  point. 

There  are  some  faults  in  conversation  which 
none  are  so  subject  to  as  the  men  of  wit,  nor 
ever  so  much  as  when  they  are  with  each  other. 
If  they  have  opened  their  mouths  without  en 
deavouring  to  say  a  witty  thing,  they  think  it 
is  so  many  words  lost :  it  is  a  torment  to  the 
hearers,  as  much  as  to  themselves,  to  see  them 
upon  the  rack  for  invention,  and  in  perpetual 
constraint,  with  so  little  success.  They  must 
do  something  extraordinary  in  order  to  acquit 
themselves  and  answer  their  character,  else  the 
standers-by  may  be  disappointed,  and  be  apt  to 
think  them  only  like  the  rest  of  mortals.  I 
have  known  two  men  of  wit  industriously 
brought  together  in  order  to  entertain  the  com 
pany,  where  they  have  made  a  very  ridiculous 
figure,  and  provided  all  the  mirth  at  their  own 
expense. 

I  know  a  man  of  wit  who  is  never  easy  but 
where  he  can  be  allowed  to  dictate  and  preside  : 
he  neither  expects  to  be  informed  or  enter 
tained,  but  to  display  his  own  talents.  His 
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business  is  to  "be  good  company,  and  not  good 
conversation ;  and  therefore  he  chooses  to  fre 
quent  those  who  are  content  to  listen  and  pro 
fess  themselves  his  admirers.  And,  indeed,  the 
worst  conversation  I  ever  remember  to  have 
heard  in  my  life  was  that  at  Will's  Coffee-house, 
where  the  wits  (as  they  were  called)  used  for 
merly  to  assemble :  that  is  to  say,  five  or  six  men 
who  had  written  plays,  or  at  least  prologues, 
or  had  share  in  a  miscellany,  came  thither,  and 
entertained  one  another  with  their  trifling  com 
posures,  in  so  important  an  air  as  if  they  had 
been  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  nature,  or 
that  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depended  on  them ; 
and  they  were  usually  attended  with  a  humble 
audience  of  young  students  from  the  inns  of 
court  or  the  universities  ;  who,  at  due  distance, 
listened  to  these  oracles,  and  returned  home 
with  great  contempt  for  their  law  and  philo 
sophy,  their  heads  filled  with  trash  under  the 
name  of  politeness,  criticism,  and  belles-lettres. 

By  these  means  the  poets,  for  many  years 
past,  were  all  overrun  with  pedantry.  For,  as 
I  take  it,  the  word  is  not  properly  used ;  because 
pedantry  is  the  too  frequent  or  unseasonable 
obtruding  our  own  knowledge  in  common  dis 
course,  and  placing  too  great  a  value  upon  it ; 
by  which  definition,  men  of  the  court  or  the 
army  may  be  as  guilty  of  pedantry  as  a  philo 
sopher  or  a  divine ;  and  it  is  the  same  vice  in 
women,  when  they  are  over  copious  upon  the 
subject  of  their  petticoats,  or  their  fans,  or  their 
china.  For  which  reason,  although  it  be  a  piece 
of  prudence,  as  well  as  good  manners,  to  put 
men  upon  talking  on  subjects  they  are  best 
versed  in,  yet  that  is  a  liberty  a  wise  man  could 
hardly  take  ;  because,  besides  the  imputation 
of  pedantry,  it  is  what  he  would  never  improve 

by. 

The  great  town  is  usually  provided  with  some 
pTayer,  mimic,  or  buffoon,  who  has  a  general  re 
ception  at  the  good  tables ;  familiar  and  domes 
tic  with  persons  of  first  quality,  and  usually  sent 
for  at  every  meeting  to  divert  the  company; 
against  which  I  have  no  objection.  You  go  there 
as  to  a  farce  or  a  puppet-show ;  your  business  is 
only  to  laugh  in  season,  either  out  of  inclination 
or  civility,  while  this  merry  companion  is  acting 
his  part.  It  is  a  business  he  has  undertaken, 
and  we  are  to  suppose  he  is  paid  for  his  day's 
work.  I  only  quarrel  when,  in  select  and  private 
meetings,  where  men  of  wit  and  learning  are  in 
vited  to  pass  an  evening,  this  jester  should  be 
admitted  to  run  over  his  circle  of  tricks,  and 
make  the  whole  company  unfit  for  any  other 
conversation ;  besides  the  indignity  of  confound 
ing  men's  talents  at  so  shameful  a  rate. 

Raillery  is  the  finest  part  of  conversation ;  but, 
as  it  is  our  usual  custom  to  counterfeit  and  adul 
terate  whatever  is  too  dear  for  us,  so  we  have 
done  with  this,  and  turned  it  all  into  what  is 
generally  called  repartee,  or  being  smart ;  just 
as.  when  an  expensive  fashion  comes  up,  those 


who  are  not  able  to  reach  it  content  themselves 
with  some  paltry  imitation.  It  now  passes  for 
raillery  to  run  a  man  down  in  discourse,  to  put 
him  out  of  countenance,  and  make  him  ridicul 
ous  ;  sometimes  to  expose  the  defects  of  his  per 
son  or  understanding ;  on  all  which  occasions,  he 
is  obliged  not  to  be  angry,  to  avoid  the  imputa 
tion  of  not  being  able  to  take  a  jest.  It  is 
admirable  to  observe  one  who  is  dexterous  at 
this  art,  singling  out  a  weak  adversary,  getting 
the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  then  carrying  all  be 
fore  him.  The  French,  whence  we  borrow  the 
word,  have  a  quite  different  idea  of  the  thing, 
and  so  had  we  in  the  politer  age  of  our  fathers. 
Raillery  was  to  say  something  that  at  first  ap 
peared  a  reproach  or  reflection,  but,  by  some 
turn  of  wit,  unexpected  and  surprising,  ended 
always  in  a  compliment,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  person  it  was  addressed  to.  And  surely  one 
of  the  best  rules  in  conversation  is,  never  to  say 
a  thing  which  any  of  the  company  can  reason 
ably  wish  we  had  rather  left  unsaid:  nor  can 
there  be  anything  well  more  contrary  to  the 
ends  for  which  people  meet  together,  than  to 
part  unsatisfied  with  each  other  or  themselves. 

There  are  two  faults  in  conversation,  which 
appear  very  different,  yet  arise  from  the  same 
root,  and  are  equally  blamable :  I  mean,  an  im 
patience  to  interrupt  others,  and  the  uneasiness 
of  being  interrupted  ourselves.  The  two  chief 
ends  of  conversation  are  to  entertain  and  im 
prove  those  we  are  among,  or  to  receive  those 
benefits  ourselves ;  which  whoever  will  consider, 
cannot  easily  run  into  either  of  these  two  errors : 
because,  when  any  man  speaks  in  company,  it  is 
to  be  supposed  he  does  it  for  his  hearers'  sake, 
and  not  his  own ;  so  that  common  discretion  will 
teach  us  not  to  force  their  attention,  if  they  are 
not  willing  to  lend  it ;  nor,  on  the  other  side,  to 
interrupt  him  who  is  in  possession,  because  that 
is  in  the  grossest  manner  to  give  the  preference 
to  our  own  good  sense. 

There  are  some  people  whose  good  manners 
will  not  suffer  them  to  interrupt  you ;  but,  what 
is  almost  as  bad,  they  will  discover  abundance 
of  impatience,  and  lie  upon  the  watch  until  you 
have  done,  because  they  have  started  something 
in  their  own  thoughts  which  they  long  to  be 
delivered  of.  Meantime,  they  are  so  far  from 
regarding  what  passes,  that  their  imaginations 
are  wholly  turned  upon  what  they  have  in  re 
serve,  for  fear  it  should  slip  out  of  their  memory ; 
and  thus  they  confine  their  invention,  which 
might  otherwise  range  over  a  hundred  things 
full  as  good  and  that  might  be  much  more  natur 
ally  introduced. 

There  is  a  sort  of  rude  familiarity  which  some 
people,  by  practising  among  their  intimates,  have 
introduced  into  their  general  conversation,  and 
would  have  it  pass  for  innocent  freedom  or 
humour ;  which  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  our 
northern  climate,  where  all  the  little  decorum 
and  politeness  we  have  are  purely  forced  by  art. 
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and  are  so  ready  to  lapse  into  barbarity.  This, 
among  the  Romans,  was  the  raillery  of  slaves,  of 
which  we  have  many  instances  in  Plautus.  It 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  among  us  by 
Cromwell,  who,  by  preferring  the  scum  of  the 
people,  made  it  a  court  entertainment,  of  which 
I  have  heard  many  particulars ;  and,  considering 
all  things  were  turned  upside  down,  it  was  reason 
able  and  judicious ;  although  it  was  a  piece  of 
policy  found  out  to  ridicule  a  point  of  honour 
in  the  other  extreme,  when  the  smallest  word 
misplaced  among  gentlemen  ended  in  a  duel. 

There  are  some  men  excellent  at  telling  a 
story,  and  provided  with  a  plentiful  stock  of 
them,  which  they  can  draw  out  upon  occasion  in 
all  companies ;  and,  considering  how  low  conver 
sation  runs  now  among  us,  it  is  not  altogether  a 
contemptible  talent;  however,  it  is  subject  to 
two  unavoidable  defects,  frequent  repetition,  and 
being  soon  exhausted ;  so  that  whoever  values 
this  gift  in  himself,  has  need  of  a  good  memory, 
and  ought  frequently  to  shift  his  company,  that 
he  may  not  discover  the  weakness  of  his  fund ; 
for  those  who  are  thus  endued  have  seldom  any 
other  revenue,  but  live  upon  the  main  stock. 

Great  speakers  in  public  are  seldom  agreeable 
in  private  conversation,  whether  their  faculty  be 
natural,  or  acquired  by  practice  and  often  ventur 
ing.  Natural  elocution,  although  it  may  seem  a 
paradox,  usually  springs  from  a  barrenness  of 
invention  and  of  words ;  by  which  men  who  have 
only  one  stock  of  notions  upon  every  subject, 
and  one  set  of  phrases  to  express  them  in,  they 
swim  upon  the  superficies,  and  offer  themselves 
on  every  occasion ;  therefore  men  of  much  learn 
ing,  and  who  know  the  compass  of  a  language, 
are  generally  the  worst  talkers  on  a  sudden,  until 
much  practice  has  inured  and  emboldened  them ; 
because  they  are  confounded  with  plenty  of 
matter,  variety  of  notions  and  of  words,  which 
they  cannot  readily  choose,  but  are  perplexed 
and  entangled  by  too  great  a  choice;  which  is  no 
disadvantage  in  private  conversation ;  where,  on 
the  other  side,  the  talent  of  haranguing  is,  of  all 
others,  most  insupportable. 

Nothing  has  spoiled  men  more  for  conversa 
tion,  than  the  character  of  being  wits ;  to  sup 
port  which  they  never  fail  of  encouraging  a 
number  of  followers  and  admirers,  who  list 
themselves  in  their  service,  wherein  they  find 
their  accounts  on  both  sides  by  pleasing  their 
mutual  vanity.  This  has  given  the  former  such 
an  air  of  superiority,  and  made  the  latter  so 
pragmatical,  that  neither  of  them  are  well  to  be 
endured.  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  itch  of  dis 
pute  and  contradiction,  telling  of  lies,  or  of 
those  who  are  troubled  with  the  disease  called 
the  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  so  that  they  are 
never  present  in  mind  at  what  passes  in  dis 
course  ;  for  whoever  labours  under  any  of  these 
possessions,  is  as  unfit  for  conversation  as  a 
madman  in  Bedlam. 

I  think  I  have  gone  over  most  of  the  errors  in 


conversation  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice 
or  memory,  except  some  that  are  merely  per- 
sonal,  and  others  too  gross  to  need  exploding ; 
such  as  lewd  or  profane  talk ;  but  I  pretend  only 
to  treat  the  errors  of  conversation  in  general, 
and  not  the  several  subjects  of  discourse,  which 
would  be  infinite.  Thus  we  see  how  human 
nature  is  most  debased,  by  the  abuse  of  that 
faculty  which  is  held  the  great  distinction  be 
tween  men  and  brutes :  and  how  little  advantage 
we  make  of  that  which  might  be  the  greatest,  the 
most  lasting,  and  the  most  innocent  as  well  as 
useful  pleasure  of  life :  in  default  of  which  we 
are  forced  to  take  up  with  those  poor  amuse 
ments  of  dress  and  visiting,  or  the  more  pernici 
ous  ones  of  play,  drink,  and  vicious  amours; 
whereby  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  sexes 
are  entirely  corrupted,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
and  have  lost  all  notions  of  love,  honour,  friend 
ship,  generosity;  which,  under  the  name  of 
fopperies,  have  been  for  some  time  laughed  out 
of  doors. 

This  degeneracy  of  conversation,  with  the  per 
nicious  consequences  thereof  upon  our  humours 
and  dispositions,  has  been  owing,  among  other 
causes,  to  the  custom  arisen  for  some  time  past 
of  excluding  women  from  any  share  in  our  so 
ciety,  further  than  in  parties  at  play,  or  dancing, 
or  in  the  pursuit  of  an  amour.  I  take  the  highest 
period  of  politeness  in  England  (and  it  is  of  the 
same  date  in  France)  to  have  been  the  peaceable 
part  of  King  Charles  L's  reign ;  and  from  what  we 
read  of  those  times,  as  well  as  from  the  accounts 
I  have  formerly  met  with  from  some  who  lived 
in  that  court,  the  methods  then  used  for  raising 
and  cultivating  conversation  were  altogether 
different  from  ours :  several  ladies,  whom  we  find 
celebrated  by  the  poets  of  that  age,  had  assem 
blies  at  their  houses,  where  persons  of  the  best 
understanding,  and  of  both  sexes,  met  to  pass 
the  evenings  in  discoursing  upon  whatever  agree 
able  subjects  were  occasionally  started;  and 
although  we  are  apt  to  ridicule  the  sublime 
Platonic  notions  they  had,  or  personated,  in 
love  and  friendship,  I  conceive  their  refinements 
were  grounded  upon  reason,  and  that  a  little 
grain  of  the  romance  is  no  ill  ingredient  to  pre 
serve  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
without  which  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  every 
thing  that  is  sordid,  vicious,  and  low.  If  there 
were  no  other  use  in  the  conversation  of  ladies, 
it  is  sufficient  that  it  would  lay  a  restraint  upon 
those  odious  topics  of  immodesty  and  indecencies 
into  which  the  rudeness  of  our  northern  genius 
is  so  apt  to  fall.  And  therefore  it  is  observable 
in  those  so  sprightly  gentlemen  about  the  town, 
who  are  very  dexterous  at  entertaining  a  vizard 
mask  in  the  park  or  the  playhouse,  that  in  the 
company  of  ladies  of  virtue  and  honour  they 
are  silent  and  disconcerted  and  out  of  their 
element. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  they  suffi 
ciently  acquit  themselves,  and  entertain  theu 
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company,  with  relating  facts  of  no  consequence, 
nor  at  all  out  of  the  road  of  such  common  inci 
dents  as  happen  every  day ;  and  this  I  have  ob 
served  more  frequently  among  the  Scots  than  any 
other  nation,  who  are  very  careful  not  to  omit  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  time  or  place ;  which 
kind  of  discourse,  if  it  were  not  a  little  relieved 
by  the  uncouth  terms  and  phrases,  as  well  as 
accent  and  gesture,  peculiar  to  that  country, 
would  be  hardly  tolerable.  It  is  not  a  fault  in 
company  to  talk  much  ;  but  to  continue  it  long 
is  certainly  one ;  for  if  the  majority  of  those  who 
are  got  together  be  naturally  silent  or  cautious, 
the  conversation  will  flag,  unless  it  be  often 
renewed  by  one  among  them,  who  can  start  new 
subjects  (provided  he  does  not  dwell  upon  them) 
that  leave  room  for  answers  and  replies. 

A  MEDITATION  UPON  A  BROOMSTICK:* 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  STYLE  AND   MANNER  OF  THE 
HONOURABLE  ROBERT   BOYLE'S  MEDITATIONS. 

This  single  stick,  which  you  now  behold  in- 
gloriously  lying  in  that  neglected  corner,  I  once 

*  "  In  the  yearly  visits  which  Swift  made  to  London, 
during  his  stay  there  he  passed  much  of  his  time  at 
Lord  Berkeley's,  officiating  as  chaplain  to  the  family, 
and  attending  her  ladyship  in  her  private  devotions ; 
after  which  the  doctor,  by  her  desire,  used  to  read  to 
her  some  moral  or  religious  discourse.  The  countess 
had  at  this  time  taken  a  great  liking  to  Mr  Boyle's 
'  Meditations,1  and  was  determined  to  go  through  them 
in  that  manner;  but  as  Swift  had  by  no  means  the 
same  relish  for  that  kind  of  writing  which  her  ladyship 
had,  he  soon  grew  weary  of  the  task ;  and,  a  whim  com 
ing  into  his  head,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  it  in  a  way 
which  might  occasion  some  sport  in  the  family;  for 
which  they  had  as  high  a  relish  as  himself.  The  next 
time  he  was  employed  in  reading  one  of  these  Medita 
tions,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  conveying  away  the 
hook,  and  dexterously  inserted  a  leaf,  on  which  he  had 
written  his  own  '  Meditation  on  a  Broomstick  ; '  after 
which  he  took  care  to  have  the  book  restored  to  its 
proper  place,  and  in  his  next  attendance  on  my  lady, 
when  he  was  desired  to  proceed  to  the  next  Meditation, 
Swift  opened  upon  the  place  where  the  leaf  had  been 
inserted,  and  with  great  composure  read  the  title,  'A 
Meditation  on  a  Broomstick.'  Lady  Berkeley,  a  little 
surprised  at  the  oddity  of  the  title,  stopped  him,  re 
peating  the  words,  '  A  Meditation  on  a  Broomstick ! 
What  a  strange  subject  I  But  there  is  no  knowing 
what  useful  lessons  of  instruction  this  wonderful  man 
may  draw  from  things  apparently  the  most  trivial. 
Pray  let  us  hear  what  he  says  upon  it.'  Swift  then, 
with  an  inflexible  gravity  of  countenance,  proceeded 
to  read  the  Meditation,  in  the  same  solemn  tone  which 
he  had  used  in  delivering  the  former.  Lady  Berkeley, 
not  at  all  suspecting  a  trick,  La  the  fulness  of  her  pre 
possession,  was  every  now  and  then,  during  the  read- 
ng  of  it,  expressing  her  admiration  of  this  extraordi 
nary  man,  who  could  draw  such  fine  moral  reflections 
from  so  contemptible  a  subject;  with  which  though 
Swift  must  have  been  inwardly  not  a  little  tickled,  yet 
he  preserved  a  most  perfect  composure  of  features,  so 
that  she  had  not  the  least  room  to  suspect  any  deceit. 
BOOB  after,  some  company  coming  in,  Swift  pretended 


knew  in  a  flourishing  state  in  a  forest :  it  was 
full  of  sap,  full  of  leaves,  and  full  of  boughs  : 
but  now,  in  vain  does  the  busy  art  of  man  pre 
tend  to  vie  with  nature,  by  tying  that  withered 
bundle  of  twigs  to  its  sapless  trunk  :  it  is  now, 
at  best,  but  the  reverse  of  what  it  was,  a  tree 
turned  upside  down,  the  branches  on  the  earth, 
and  the  root  in  the  air ;  it  is  now  handled  by 
every  dirty  wench,  condemned  to  do  her  drud 
gery,  and,  by  a  capricious  kind  of  fate,  destined 
to  make  other  things  clean,  and  be  nasty  itself : 
at  length,  worn  to  the  stumps  in  the  service  of 
the  maids,  it  is  either  thrown  out  of  doors,  or 
condemned  to  the  last  use  of  kindling  a  fire. 
When  I  beheld  this,  I  sighed,  and  said  within 
myself,  "  Surely  man  is  a  Broomstick !"  Nature 
sent  him  into  the  world  strong  and  lusty,  in  a 
thriving  condition,  wearing  his  own  hair  on  his 
head,  the  proper  branches  of  this  reasoning  vege 
table,  until  the  axe  of  intemperance  has  lopped 
off  his  green  boughs,  and  left  him  a  withered 
trunk :  he  then  flies  to  art,  and  puts  on  a  periwig, 
valuing  himself  upon  an  unnatural  bundle  of 
hairs  (all  covered  with  powder),  that  never  grew 
on  his  head ;  but  now,  should  this  our  broom 
stick  pretend  to  enter  the  scene,  proud  of  those 
birchen  spoils  it  never  bore,  and  all  covered 
with  dust,  though  the  sweepings  of  the  finest 
lady's  chamber,  we  should  be  apt  to  ridicule  and 
despise  its  vanity.  Partial  judges  that  we  are 
of  our  own  excellences  and  other  men's  defaults  ! 
But  a  broomstick,  perhaps  you  will  say,  is  an 
emblem  of  a  tree  standing  on  its  head ;  and 
pray  what  is  man  but  a  topsy-turvy  creature, 
his  animal  faculties  perpetually  mounted  on  his 
rational,  his  head  where  his  heels  should  be, 
grovelling  on  the  earth  ?  And  yet,  with  all  his 
faults,  he  sets  up  to  be  a  universal  reformer 
and  corrector  of  abuses,  a  remover  of  grievances, 
rakes  into  every  slut's  corner  of  nature,  bring 
ing  hidden  corruption  to  the  light,  and  raises  a 
mighty  dust  where  there  was  none  before ;  shar- 


business,  and  withdrew,  foreseeing  what  was  to  follow. 
Lady  Berkeley,  full  of  the  subject,  soon  entered  upon 
the  praises  of  those  heavenly  'Meditations'  of  Mr  Boyle. 
'  But,'  said  she,  '  the  doctor  has  just  been  reading  one 
to  me,  which  has  surprised  me  more  than  all  the  rest. 
One  of  the  company  asked  which  of  the  Meditations 
she  meant  ?  She  answered  directly,  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  heart,  'I  mean,  that  excellent  Meditation  upon 
the  Broomstick.'  The  company  looked  at  each  other 
with  some  surprise,  and  could  scarce  refrain  from 
laughing.  But  they  all  agreed  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  Meditation  before.  '  Upon  my  word,' 
said  my  lady,  '  there  it  is,  look  into  that  book,  and 
convince  yourselves.'  One  of  them  opened  the  book, 
and  found  it  there  indeed,  but  in  Swift's  handwriting ; 
upon  which  a  general  burst  of  laughter  ensued ;  and 
my  lady,  when  the  first  surprise  was  over,  enjoyed  the 
joke  as  much  as  any  of  them ;  saying,  '  What  a  vile 
trick  has  that  rogue  played  me !  But  it  is  his  way,  he 
never  baulks  his  humour  in  anything.'  The  affair 
ended  in  a  great  deal  of  harmless  mirth,  and  Swift, 
you  may  be  sure,  was  not  asked  to  proceed  any  further 
into  the  '  Meditations.'  "— Dr  Shtridan. 
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ing  deeply  all  the  while  in  the  very  same  pollu 
tions  he  pretends  to  sweep  away  :  his  last  days 
are  spent  in  slavery  to  women,  and  generally 
the  least  deserving ;  till,  worn  out  to  the  stumps, 
like  hia  brother  besom,  he  is  either  kicked  out 
of  doors,  or  made  use  of  to  kindle  flames  for 
others  to  warm  themselves  by. 

THOUGHTS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

MOEAL  AND  DIVERTING.* 

(October  1706.) 

We  have  just  enough  religion  to  make  us  hate, 
but  not  enough  to  make  us  love,  one  another. 

Reflect  on  things  past,  as  wars,  negotiations, 
factions,  etc.,  we  enter  so  little  into  those  inter 
ests  that  we  wonder  how  men  could  possibly  be 
so  busy  and  concerned  for  things  so  transitory ; 
look  on  the  present  times,  we  find  the  same 
humour,  yet  wonder  not  at  all. 

A  wise  man  endeavours,  by  considering  all 
circumstances,  to  make  conjectures,  and  form 
conclusions ;  but  the  smallest  accident  interven 
ing  (and  in  the  course  of  affairs  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  all),  does  often  produce  such  turns 
and  changes,  that  at  last  he  is  just  as  much  in 
doubt  of  events  as  the  most  ignorant  and  inex 
perienced  person. 

Positiveness  is  a  good  quality  for  preachers 
and  orators,  because  he  that  would  obtrude  his 
thoughts  and  reasons  upon  a  multitude,  will 
convince  others  the  more  as  he  appears  convinced 
himself. 

How  is  it  possible  to  expect  that  mankind 
will  take  advice,  when  they  will  not  so  much  as 
take  warning  ? 

I  forget  whether  advice  be  among  the  lost 
things  which  Ariosto  says  may  be  found  in  the 
moon ;  that  and  time  ought  to  have  been  there. 

No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  Time,  which 
gives  us  the  same  train  and  turn  of  thought  that 
elder  people  have  in  vain  tried  to  put  into  our 
heads  before. 

When  we  desire  or  solicit  anything,  our  minds 
run  wholly  on  the  good  side  or  circumstances  of 
it ;  when  it  is  obtained,  our  minds  run  wholly 
on  the  bad  ones. 

In  a  glasshouse,  the  workmen  often  fling  in  a 
small  quantity  of  fresh  coals,  which  seems  to 
disturb  the  fire,  but  very  much  enlivens  it. 
This  seems  to  allude  to  a  gentle  stirring  of  the 
passions,  that  the  mind  may  not  languish. 

Religion  seems  to  have  grown  an  infant  with 
age,  and  requires  miracles  to  nurse  it,  as  it  had 
in  its  infancy. 

All  fits  of  pleasure  are  balanced  by  an  equal 
degree  of  pain  or  langour;  it  is  like  spending 
this  year  part  of  the  next  year's  revenue. 


*  Pope  and  Swift,  being  once  in  the  country,  agreed 
to  write  down  the  involuntary  thoughts  that  occurred 
to  them  during  the  day;  and  these  are  such  as  belong 
to  the  Dean. 


The  latter  part  of  a  wise  man's  life  is  taken 
up  in  curing  the  follies,  prejudices,  and  false 
opinions  he  had  contracted  in  the  former. 

Would  a  writer  know  how  to  behave  himself 
with  relation  to  posterity,  let  him  consider  in 
old  books  what  he  finds  that  he  is  glad  to  know, 
and  what  omissions  he  most  laments. 

Whatever  the  poets  pretend,  it  is  plain  they 
give  immortality  to  none  but  themselves ;  it  is 
Homer  and  Virgil  we  reverence  and  admire,  not 
Achilles  or  ^Eneas.  With  historians  it  is  quite 
the  contrary ;  our  thoughts  are  taken  up  with 
the  actions,  persons,  and  events  we  read,  and  vre 
little  regard  the  authors. 

When  a  true  genius  appears  in  the  world,  you 
may  know  him  by  this  sign,  that  the  dunces  are 
all  in  confederacy  against  him. 

Men  who  possess  all  the  advantages  of  life  are 
in  a  state  where  there  are  many  accidents  to  dis 
order  and  discompose,  but  few  ta  please  them. 

It  is  unwise  to  punish  cowards  with  ignominy ; 
for  if  they  had  regarded  that,  they  would  not 
have  been  cowards :  death  is  their  proper  punish 
ment,  because  they  fear  it  most. 

The  greatest  inventions  were  produced  in  the 
times  of  ignorance  ;  as  the  use  of  the  compass, 
gunpowder,  and  printing;  and  by  the  dullest 
nation,  as  the  Germans. 

One  argument  to  prove  that  the  common  rela 
tions  of  ghosts  and  spectres  are  generally  falser 
may  be  drawn  from  the  opinion  held,  that  spirit* 
are  never  seen  by  more  than  one  person  at  a 
time  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  seldom  happens  to  above 
one  person  in  a  company  to  be  possessed  with 
any  high  degree  of  spleen  or  melancholy. 

I  am  apt  to  think  that,  in  the  day  of  judg 
ment,  there  will  be  small  allowance  given  to  the 
wise  for  their  want  of  morals,  and  to  the  igno 
rant  for  their  want  of  faith,  because  both  are 
without  excuse.  This  renders  the  advantages 
equal  of  ignorance  and  knowledge.  But  some 
scruples  in  the  wise,  and  some  vices  in  the  igno 
rant,  will  perhaps  be  forgiven  upon  the  strength 
of  temptation  to  each. 

The  value  of  several  circumstances  in  story 
lessons  very  much  by  distance  of  time,  though 
some  minute  circumstances  are  very  valuable ; 
and  it  requires  great  judgment  iu  a  writer  to 
distinguish. 

It  is  grown  a  word  of  course  for  writers  to  say, 
"This  critical  age,"  as  divines  say,  "This  sinful 
age." 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  free  the  present 
age  is  in  laying  taxes  on  the  next :  future  ages 
will  talk  of  this ;  this  shall  be  famous  to  all 
posterity :  whereas  their  time  and  thoughts  will 
be  taken  up  about  present  things,  as  ours  are  now. 

The  chameleon,  who  is  said  to  feed  upon  no 
thing  but  air,  has  of  all  animals  the  nimblest 
tongue. 

When  a  man  is  made  a  spiritual  peer,  he  loses 
his  surname;  when  a  temporal,  his  Christian 
name. 
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It  is  in  disputes,  as  in  armies:  where  the 
weaker  side  sets  up  false  lights,  and  makes  a 
great  noise,  to  make  the  enemy  believe  them 
more  numerous  and  strong  than  they  really  are. 
Some  men,  under  the  notion  of  weeding  out 
prejudices,  eradicate  virtue,  honesty,  and  reli 
gion. 

In  all  well-instituted  commonwealths,  care  has 
"been  taken  to  limit  men's  possessions  ,  which  is 
done  for  many  reasons,  and,  among  the  rest,  for 
one  which,  perhaps,  is  not  often  considered,  that 
when  bounds  are  set  to  men's  desires,  after  they 
have  acquired  as  much  as  the  laws  will  permit 
them,  their  private  interest  is  at  an  end,  and 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  of  the 
public. 

There  are  but  three  ways  for  a  man  to  revenge 
himself  of  the  censure  of  the  world ;  to  despise 
it,  to  return  the  like,  or  to  endeavour  to  live  so 
as  to  avoid  it :  the  first  of  these  is  usually  pre 
tended,  the  last  is  almost  impossible,  the  uni 
versal  practice  is  for  the  second. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  in  cold  countries 
beasts  very  seldom  have  horns,  but  in  hot  they 
have  very  large  ones.  This  might  bear  a  plea 
sant  application. 

I  never  heard  a  finer  piece  of  satire  against 
lawyers,  than  that  of  astrologers,  when  they  pre 
tend,  by  rules  of  art,  to  tell  when  a  suit  will 
end,  and  whether  to  the  advantage  of  the  plain 
tiff  or  defendant ,  thus  making  the  matter  depend 
entirely  upon  the  influence  of  the  stars,  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  cause. 

The  expression  in  the  Apocrypha  about  Tobit 
and  his  dog  following  him,  I  have  often  heard 
ridiculed;  yet  Homer  has  the  same  words  of 
Telemachus  more  than  once ;  and  Virgil  says 
something  like  it  of  Evander.  And  I  take  the 
book  of  Tobit  to  be  partly  poetical. 

I  have  known  some  men  possessed  of  good 
qualities  which  were  very  serviceable  to  others, 
but  useless  to  themselves ;  like  a  sun-dial  on  the 
front  of  a  house,  to  inform  the  neighbours  and 
passengers,  but  not  the  owner  within. 

If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions  upon 
love,  politics,  religion,  learning,  etc.,  beginning 
from  his  youth,  and  so  go  on  to  old  age,  what 
a  bundle  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
would  appear  at  last ! 

What  they  do  in  heaven  we  are  ignorant  of ; 
what  they  do  not  we  are  told  expressly,  that 
they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage. 

There  is  no  vice  or  folly  that  requires  so  much 
nicety  and  skill  to  manage  as  vanity ;  nor  any 
which,  by  ill  management,  makes  so  contemp 
tible  a  figure. 

When  I  am  reading  a  book,  whether  wise  or 
Billy,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  alive  and  talking  to 
me. 

It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  live  in  suspense  ;  it 
is  the  life  of  a  spider. 

Vive  quidem,  pende  taroen,  improba,  dixit. 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants  by 


opping  off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet 
when  we  want  shoes. 

Physicians  ought  not  to  give  their  judgment 
of  religion,  for  the  same  reason  that  butchers 
are  not  admitted  to  be  jurors  upon  life  and 
death. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy, 
is  because  young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  mak 
ing  nets,  not  in  making  cages. 

If  a  man  will  observe  as  he  walks  the  streets, 
I  believe  he  will  find  the  merriest  countenances 
in  mourning  coaches. 

Nothing  more  unqualifies  a  man  to  act  with 
prudence  than  a  misfortune  that  is  attended 
with  shame  and  guilt. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by  the 
miserable ;  for  the  happy  impute  all  their  suc 
cess  to  prudence  and  merit. 

Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  the 
meanest  offices  :  so  climbing  is  performed  in  the 
same  posture  with  creeping. 

Ill  company  is  like  a  dog,  who  dirts  those 
most  whom  he  loves  best. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public 
for  being  eminent. 

Although  men  are  accused  for  not  knowing 
their  own  weakness,  yet,  perhaps,  as  few  know 
their  own  strength.  It  is  in  men  as  in  soils, 
where  sometimes  there  is  a  vein  of  gold  which 
the  owner  knows  not  of. 

Satire  is  reckoned  the  easiest  of  all  wit ;  but 
I  take  it  to  be  otherwise  in  very  bad  times :  for 
it  is  as  hard  to  satirise  well  a  man  of  distin 
guished  vices,  as  to  praise  well  a  man  of  dis« 
tinguished  virtues.  It  is  easy  enough  to  do 
either  to  people  of  moderate  characters. 

Invention  is  the  talent  of  youth,  and  judgment 
of  age  :  so  that  our  judgment  grows  harder  to 
please  when  we  have  fewer  things  to  offer  it : 
this  goes  through  the  whole  commerce  of  life. 
When  we  are  old,  our  friends  find  it  difficult  to 
please  us,  and  are  less  concerned  whether  we  be 
pleased  or  not. 

No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  younger. 
An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the  good 
ones  you  gave  before. 

The  motives  of  the  best  actions  will  not  bear 
too  strict  an  inquiry.  It  is  allowed  that  the 
cause  of  most  actions,  good  or  bad,  may  be  re 
solved  into  the  love  of  ourselves ;  but  the  self- 
love  of  some  men  inclines  them  to  please  others ; 
and  the  self-love  of  others  is  wholly  employed  in 
pleasing  themselves.  This  makes  the  great  dis 
tinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  Religion  is 
the  best  motive  of  all  actions,  yet  religion  is 
allowed  to  be  the  highest  instance  of  selMove. 

Anthony  Henley's  farmer  dying  of  an  asthma 
said,  "  Well,  if  I  can  get  this  breath  once  out, 
I'll  take  care  it  shall  never  get  in  again." 

The  humour  of  exploding  many  things  under 
the  name  of  trifles,  fopperies,  and  only  imaginary 
goods,  is  a  very  false  proof  either  of  wisdom  or 
magnanimity,  and  a  great  check  to  virtuous 
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actions.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  fame  ; 
there  is  in  most  people  a  reluctance  and  un 
willingness  to  be  forgotten.  We  observe,  even 
among  the  vulgar,  how  fond  they  are  to  have 
an  inscription  over  their  grave.  It  requires  but 
little  philosophy  to  discover  and  observe  that 
there  is  no  intrinsic  value  in  all  this ;  however, 
if  it  be  founded  in  our  nature,  as  an  incitement 
to  virtue,  it  ought  not  to  be  ridiculed. 

Complaint  is  the  largest  tribute  heaven  re 
ceives,  and  the  sincerest  part  of  our  devotion. 

The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men, 
and  most  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  mat 
ter,  and  a  scarcity  of  words ;  for  whoever  is  a 
master  of  language,  and  has  a  mind  full  of  ideas, 
will  be  apt,  in  speaking,  to  hesitate  upon  the 
choice  of  both  ;  whereas  common  speakers  have 
only  one  set  of  ideas  and  one  set  of  words  to 
clothe  them  in ;  and  these  are  always  ready  at 
the  mouth :  so  people  come  faster  out  of  a  church 
when  it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a  crowd  is 
at  the  door. 

Few  are  qualified  to  shine  in  company ;  but 
it  is  in  most  men's  power  to  be  agreeable.  The 
reason,  therefore,  why  conversation  runs  so  low 
at  present,  is  not  the  defect  of  understanding, 
but  pride,  vanity,  ill-nature,  affectation,  singu 
larity,  positiveness,  or  some  other  vice,  the  effect 
cf  a  wrong  education. 

To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than 
pride.  Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  hon 
ours  have  been  done  them,  what  great  company 
they  have  kept,  and  the  like,  by  which  they 
plainly  confess  that  these  honours  were  more 
than  their  due,  and  such  as  their  friends  would 
not  believe,  if  they  had  not  been  told  ;  whereas 
a  man  truly  proud,  thinks  the  greatest  honours 
below  his  merit,  and  consequently  scorns  to 
boast.  I  therefore  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
whoever  desires  the  character  of  a  proud  man, 
ought  to  conceal  his  vanity. 

Law,  in  a  free  country,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
determination  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
property  in  land. 

One  argument  used  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Providence,  I  take  to  be  a  very  strong  one  in 
its  defence.  It  is  objected,  that  storms  and 
tempests,  unfruitful  seasons,  serpents,  spiders, 
flies,  and  other  noxious  or  troublesome  animals, 
with  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  dis 
cover  an  imperfection  in  nature,  because  human 
life  would  be  much  easier  without  them  :  but 
the  design  of  Providence  may  clearly  be  per 
ceived  in  this  proceeding.  The  motions  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  in  short,  the  whole  system  of 
the  universe,  as  far  as  philosophers  have  been 
able  to  discover  and  observe,  are  in  the  utmost 
degree  of  regularity  and  perfection ;  but  wher 
ever  God  has  left  to  man  the  power  of  inter 
posing  a  remedy  by  thought  or  labour,  there  He 
has  placed  things  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  on 
purpose  to  stir  up  human  industry,  without 
which  life  would  stagnate,  or  indeed  rather 


could  not  subsist  at  all :  "  Curis  acuuntur  mor- 
talia  corda." 

Praise  is  the  daughter  of  present  power. 

How  inconsistent  is  man  with  himself  ! 

I  have  known  several  persons  of  great  fame 
for  wisdom  in  public  affairs  and  councils  gov 
erned  by  foolish  servants : 

I  have  known  great  ministers,  distinguished 
for  wit  and  learning,  who  preferred  none  but 
dunces  : 

I  have  known  men  of  great  valour  cowards  to 
their  wives : 

I  have  known  men  of  the  greatest  cunning 
perpetually  cheated : 

I  knew  three  great  ministers,  who  could  ex 
actly  compute  and  settle  the  accompts  of  a  king 
dom,  but  were  wholly  ignorant  of  their  own 
economy. 

The  preaching  of  divines  helps  to  preserve 
well-inclined  men  in  the  course  of  virtue,  but 
seldom  or  never  reclaims  the  vicious. 

Princes  usually  make  wiser  choices  than  the 
servants  whom  they  trust  for  the  disposal  of 
places  :  I  have  known  a  prince  more  than  once 
choose  an  able  minister ;  but  I  never  observed 
that  minister  to  use  his  credit  in  the  disposal  of 
an  employment  to  a  person  whom  he  thought 
the  fittest  for  it.  One  of  the  greatest  in  this 
age*  owned  and  excused  the  matter,  from  the 
violence  of  parties  and  the  unreasonableness  of 
friends. 

Small  causes  are  sufficient  to  make  a  man  un 
easy,  when  great  ones  are  not  in  the  way :  for 
want  of  a  block  he  will  stumble  at  a  straw. 

Dignity,  high  station,  or  great  riches,  are  in 
some  sort  necessary  to  old  men,  in  order  to  keep 
the  younger  at  a  distance,  who  are  otherwise 
too  apt  to  insult  them  upon  the  score  of  their  age. 

Every  man  desires  to  live  long ;  but  no  man 
would  be  old. 

Love  of  flattery  in  most  men  proceeds  from 
the  mean  opinion  they  have  of  themselves;  in 
women,  from  the  contrary. 

If  books  and  laws  continue  to  increase  as  they 
have  done  for  fifty  years  past,  I  am  in  concern 
for  future  ages,  how  any  man  will  be  leained,  or 
any  man  a  lawyer. 

Kings  are  commonly  said  to  have  long  hands ; 
I  wish  they  had  as  long  ears. 

Princes  in  their  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth 
are  said  to  discover  prodigious  parts  and  wit,  to 
speak  things  that  surprise  and  astonish :  strange, 
so  many  hopeful  princes,  and  so  many  shameful 
kings  !  If  they  happen  to  die  young,  they  would 
have  been  prodigies  of  wisdom  and  virtue :  if 
they  live,  they  are  often  prodigies  indeed,  but  of 
another  sort. 

Politics,  as  the  word  is  commonly  understood, 
are  nothing  but  corruptions,  and  consequently 
of  no  use  to  a  good  king,  or  a  good  ministry : 
for  which  reason  all  courts  are  so  full  of  politics. 

*  Barley. 
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Venus,  a  beautiful,  good-natured  lady,  was 
the  goddess  of  love ;  Juno,  a  terrible  shrew,  the 
goddess  of  marriage:  and  they  were  always 
mortal  enemies. 

Those  who  are  against  religion  must  needs  be 
fools  ;  and  therefore  we  read  that  of  all  animals, 
God  refused  the  first-born  of  an  ass. 

A  very  little  wit  is  valued  in  a  woman,  as  we 
are  pleased  with  a  few  words  spoken  plain  by  a 
parrot. 

A  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas. 

Apollo  was  held  the  god  of  physic,  and  sender 
of  diseases.  Both  were  originally  the  same 
trade,  and  still  continue. 

Old  men  and  comets  have  been  reverenced  for 
the  same  reason;  their  long  beards,  and  pre 
tences  to  foretell  events. 

A  person  was  asked  at  court  what  he  thought 
of  an  ambassador  and  his  train,  who  were  all 
embroidery  and  lace,  full  of  bows,  cringes,  and 
gestures  ?  He  said  it  was  Solomon's  importation, 
gold  and  apes. 

There  is  a  story  in  Pausanias  of  a  plot  for 
betraying  a  city  discovered  by  the  braying  of  an 
ass ;  the  cackling  of  geese  saved  the  Capitol ; 
and  Catiline's  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  a 
whore.  These  are  the  only  three  animals,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  famous  in  history  as  evidences 
and  informers. 

Most  sorts  of  diversion  in  men,  children,  and 
other  animals,  are  in  imitation  of  fighting. 

Augustus,  meeting  an  ass  with  a  lucky  name, 
foretold  himself  good  fortune.  I  meet  many 
asses,  but  none  of  them  have  lucky  names. 

If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  distance,  the 
comfort  is,  he  keeps  his  at  the  same  time. 

Who  can  deny  that  all  men  are  violent  lovers 
of  truth,  when  we  see  them  so  positive  in  their 
errors,  which  they  will  maintain  out  of  their 
zeal  to  truth,  although  they  contradict  them 
selves  every  day  of  their  lives  ? 

That  was  excellently  observed,  say  I,  when  I 
read  a  passage  in  an  author  where  his  opinion 
agrees  with  mine.  When  we  differ,  there  I 
pronounce  him  to  be  mistaken. 

Very  few  men,  properly  speaking,  live  at  pre- 
rent,  but  are  providing  to  live  another  time. 

As  universal  a  practice  as  lying  is,  and  as  easy 
a  one  as  it  seems,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  three  good  lies  in  all  my  conversation, 
even  from  those  who  were  most  celebrated  in 
that  faculty. 

(1726.) 

Laws  penned  with  the  utmost  care  and  exact 
ness,  and  in  the  vulgar  language,  are  often  per 
verted  to  wrong  meanings  ;  then  why  should  we 
wonder  that  the  Bible  is  so  ? 

A  man  seeing  a  wasp  creeping  into  a  vial  filled 
with  honey  that  was  hung  on  a  fruit  tree,  said 
thus  :  "Why,  thou  sottish  animal,  art  thou  mad 
to  go  into  the  vial,  where  you  see  many  hundred 
of  your  kind  dying  before  you?"  "The  re 
proach  is  just,"  answered  the  wasp,  "but  not 


from  you  men,  who  are  so  far  from  taking  ex 
ample  by  other  people's  follies  that  you  will  not 
take  warning  by  your  own.  If,  after  falling 
several  times  into  this  vial,  and  escaping  by 
chance,  I  should  fall  in  again,  I  should  then  but 
resemble  you." 

An  old  miser  kept  a  tame  jackdaw  that  used 
to  steal  pieces  of  money  and  hide  them  in  a  hole ; 
which  the  cat  observing,  asked,  "  Why  he  would 
hoard  up  those  round  shining  things  that  he 
could  make  no  use  of  ? "  "  Why,"  said  the  jack 
daw,  "my  master  has  a  whole  chest  full,  and 
makes  no  more  use  of  them  than  I." 

Men  are  contented  to  be  laughed  at  for  their 
wit,  but  not  for  their  folly. 

If  the  men  of  wit  and  genius  would  resolve 
never  to  complain  in  their  works  of  critics  and 
detractors,  the  next  age  would  not  know  that 
they  ever  had  any. 

After  all  the  maxims  and  systems  of  trade 
and  commerce,  a  stander-by  would  think  the 
affairs  of  the  world  were  most  ridiculously  con 
trived. 

There  are  few  countries  which,  if  well  culti 
vated,  wmild  not  support  double  the  number 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  yet  fewer  where  one 
third  part  of  the  people  are  not  extremely 
stinted  even  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  send 
out  twenty  barrels  of  corn,  which  would  main 
tain  a  family  in  bread  for  a  year,  and  I  bring 
back  in  return  a  vessel  of  wine,  which  half  a 
dozen  good  fellows  would  drink  in  less  than 
a  month,  at  the  expense  of  their  health  and 
reason. 

A  motto  for  the  Jesuits  : 

"  Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ?  " 

A  man  would  have  but  few  spectators  if  he 
offered  to  show  for  threepence  how  he  could 
thrust  a  red-hot  iron  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder 
and  it  should  not  take  fire. 

Query,  Whether  churches  are  not  dormitories 
of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the  dead  ? 

Harry  Killegrew  said  to  Lord  Wharton,  "  You 
would  not  swear  at  that  rate  if  you  thought  you 
were  doing  God  honour." 

Since  the  union  of  divinity  and  humanity  is 
the  great  article  of  our  religion,  it  is  odd  to  see 
some  clergymen,  in  their  writings  of  divinity, 
wholly  devoid  of  humanity. 

The  Epicureans  began  to  spread  at  Rome  in 
the  empire  of  Augustus,  as  the  Socinians,  and 
even  the  Epicureans  too,  did  in  England  toward 
the  end  of  King  Charles  II. 's  reign ;  which  is 
reckoned,  though  very  absurdly,  our  Augustan 
age.  They  both  seem  to  be  corruptions  occa 
sioned  by  luxury  and  peace,  and  by  politeness 
beginning  to  decline. 

Sometimes  I  read  a  book  with  pleasure,  and 
detest  the  author. 

At  a  bookseller's  shop  some  time  ago,  I  saw  a 
book  with  this  title  :  "  Poems  by  the  Author  of 
The  Choice."  Not  enduring  to  read  a  dozen 
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lines,  I  asked  the  company  with  me,  whether 
they  had  ever  seen  the  book,  or  heard  of  the 
poem  whence  the  author  denominated  himself. 
They  were  all  as  ignorant  as  I.  But  I  find  it 
common  with  these  small  dealers  in  wit  and 
learning,  to  give  themselves  a  title  from  their 
first  adventure,  as  Don  Quixote  usually  did  from 
his  last.  This  arises  from  that  great  importance 
which  every  man  supposes  himself  to  be  of. 

One  Dennis,  commonly  called  "The  Critic," 
who  had  written  a  threepenny  pamphlet  against 
the  power  of  France,  being  in  the  country,  and 
hearing  of  a  French  privateer  hovering  about  the 
coast,  although  he  were  twenty  miles  from  the 
sea,  fled  to  town,  and  told  his  friends  that  they 
need  not  wonder  at  his  haste ;  for  the  King  of 
France,  having  got  intelligence  where  he  was, 
had  sent  a  privateer  on  purpose  to  catch  him. 

Dr  Gee,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  who  had 
written  a  small  paper  against  Popery,  being 
obliged  to  travel  for  his  health,  affected  to  dis 
guise  his  person  and  change  his  name,  as  he  passed 
through  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy;  telling  all 
the  English  he  met,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
murdered, 'or  put  into  the  Inquisition.  He  was 
acting  the  same  farce  at  Paris,  till  Mr  Prior 
(who  was  then  secretary  to  the  embassy)  quite 
disconcerted  the  doctor  by  maliciously  discover 
ing  the  secret ;  and  offering  to  engage,  body  for 
body,  that  not  a  creature  would  hurt  him,  or 
kad  ever  heard  of  him  or  his  pamphlet. 

The  death  of  a  private  man  is  generally  of  so 
little  importance  to  the  world,  that  it  cannot  be 
a  thing  of  great  importance  in  itself ;  and  yet  I 
do  not  observe,  from  the  practice  of  mankind, 
that  either  philosophy  or  nature  have  sufficiently 
armed  us  against  the  fears  which  attend  it. 
Neither  do  I  find  anything  able  to  reconcile  us 
to  it,  but  extreme  pain,  shame,  or  despair ;  for 
poverty,  imprisonment,  ill  fortune,  grief,  sick 
ness,  and  old  age,  do  generally  fail. 

I  never  wonder  to  see  men  wicked,  but  I  often 
wonder  to  see  them  not  ashamed. 

Do  not  we  see  how  easily  we  pardon  our  own 
actions  and  passions,  and  the  very  infirmities  of 
our  bodies ;  and  why  should  it  be  wonderful  to 
find  us  jpardon  our  own  dulness  ? 

Observation  is  an  old  man's  memory. 

Eloquence,  smooth  and  cutting,  is  like  a  razor 
whetted  with  oil. 

Imaginary  evils  soon  become  real  ones  by  in 
dulging  our  reflections  on  them  ;  as  he  who  in  a 
melancholy  fancy  sees  something  like  a  face  on 
the  wall  or  the  wainscot,  can,  by  two  or  three 
touches  with  a  lead  pencil,  make  it  look  visible, 
and  agreeing  with  what  he  fancied. 

Men  of  great  parts  are  often  unfortunate  in 
the  management  of  public  business,  because  they 
are  apt  to  go  out  of  the  common  road  by  the 
quickness  of  their  imagination.  This  I  once 
said  to  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  desired  he 
would  observe,  that  the  clerks  in  his  office  used 
a  sort  of  ivory  knife  with  a  blunt  edge  to  divide 


a  sheet  of  paper,  which  never  failed  to  cut  it 
even,  only  requiring  a  steady  hand ;  whereas  if 
they  should  make  use  of  a  sharp  penknife,  the 
sharpness  would  make  it  go  often  out  of  the 
crease  and  disfigure  the  paper. 

"  He  who  does  not  provide  for  his  own  house," 
St  Paul  says,  "  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  And, 
I  think,  he  who  provides  only  for  his  own  house, 
is  just  equal  with  an  infidel. 

Jealousy,  like  fire,  may  shrivel  up  horns,  but 
it  makes  them  stink. 

A  footman's  hat  should  fly  off  to  everybody; 
and  therefore  Mercury,  who  was  Jupiter's  foot 
man,  had  wings  fastened  to  his  cap. 

When  a  man  pretends  love,  but  courts  for 
money,  he  is  like  a  juggler,  who  conjures  away 
your  shilling,  and  conveys  something  very  inde 
cent  under  the  hat. 

All  panegyrics  are  mingled  with  an  infusion  of 
poppy, 

I  have  known  men  happy  enough  at  ridicule, 
who  upon  grave  subjects  were  perfectly  stupid ; 
of  which  Dr  Echard  of  Cambridge,  who  wrote 
"The  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,"  was  a  great 
instance. 

One  top  of  Parnassus  was  sacred  to  Bacchus, 
the  other  to  Apollo. 

Matrimony  has  many  children :  Repentance, 
Discord,  Poverty,  Jealousy,  Sickness,  Spleen, 
Loathing,  etc. 

Vision  is  the  art  of  seeing  things  invisible. 

The  two  maxims  of  any  great  man  at  court 
are,  always  to  keep  his  countenance,  and  never 
to  keep  his  word. 

Love  is  a  flame,  and  therefore  we  say  beauty 
is  attractive  ;  because  physicians  observe  that 
fire  is  a  great  drawer. 

Civis,  the  most  honourable  name  among  the 
Romans — a  citizen,  a  word  of  contempt  among 
us. 

We  read  that  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  eighty 
pieces  of  silver ;  they  have  lately  been  sold  ten 
thousand  times  dearer,  and  yet  they  were  never 
more  plentiful. 

I  must  complain  the  cards  are  ill  shuffled  till 
I  have  a  good  hand. 

Whoever  live  at  a  different  end  of  the  town 
from  me,:I  look  upon  as  persons  out  of  the  world, 
and  only  myself  and  the  scene  about  me  to  be 
in  it. 

My  Lord  Cromarty,  after  fourscore,  went  to 
his  country  house  in  Scotland,  with  a  resolution 
to  stay  six  years  there  and  live  thriftily,  in  order 
to  save  up  money  that  he  might  spend  in  London. 

Elephants  are  always  drawn  smaller  than  life, 
but  a  flea  always  larger. 

When  old  folks  tell  us  of  many  passages  in 
their  youth  between  them  and  their  company, 
we  are  apt  to  think  how  much  happier  those 
times  were  than  the  present. 

No  man  will  take  counsel,  but  every  man 
will  take  money ;  therefore  money  is  better 
than  counsel. 
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A  HUMORIST. 

To  form  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  which 
one  man's  happiness  bears  to  another's,  we  are 
to  consider  the  mind  that  is  allotted  him  with 
as  much  attention  as  the  circumstances.  It  were 
superfluous  to  evince  that  the  same  objects  which 
one  despises,  are  frequently  to  another  the  sub 
stantial  source  of  admiration.  The  man  of  busi 
ness  and  the  man  of  pleasure  are  to  each  other 
mutually  contemptible ;  and  a  blue  garter  has 
less  charms  for  some,  than  they  can  discover  in 
a  butterfly.  The  more  candid  and  sage  observer 
condemns  neither  for  his  pursuits ;  but  for  the 
derision  he  so  profusely  lavishes  upon  the  dis 
position  of  his  neighbour.  He  concludes  that 
schemes  infinitely  various  were  at  first  intended 
for  our  pursuit  and  pleasures,  and  that  some 
find  their  account  in  heading  a  cry  of  hounds, 
as  much  as  others  in  the  dignity  of  lord  chief- 
justice. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  proceed  to  give 
some  account  of  a  character  which  came  within 
the  sphere  of  my  own  observation. 

Not  the  entrance  of  a  cathedral,  not  the  sound 
of  a  passing  bell,  not  the  furs  of  a  magistrate, 
nor  the  sables  of  a  funeral,  were  fraught  with 
half  the  solemnity  of  face  ! 

Nay,  so  wonderfully  serious  was  he  observed 
to  be  on  all  occasions,  that  it  was  found  hardly 
possible  to  be  otherwise  in  his  company.  He 
quashed  the  loudest  tempest  of  laughter,  when 
ever  he  entered  the  room  ;  and  men's  features, 
though  ever  so  much  roughened,  were  sure  to 
grow  smooth  at  his  approach. 

The  man  had  nothing  vicious,  or  even  ill- 
natured  in  his  character  ;  yet  he  was  the  dread 
of  all  jovial  conversation  ;  the  young,  the  gay, 
found  their  spirits  fly  before  him.  Even  the 
kitten  and  the  puppy,  as  it  were  by  instinct, 
would  forego  their  frolics,  and  be  still.  The 
depression  he  occasioned  was  like  that  of  a 
damp  or  vitiated  air.  Unconscious  of  any  ap 
parent  cause,  you  found  your  spirits  sink  insen 
sibly  :  and  were  any  one  to  sit  for  the  picture  of 
ill-luck,  it  is  not  possible  the  painter  could  select 
a  more  proper  person. 

Yet  he  did  not  fail  to  boast  of  a  superior  share 
of  reason,  even  for  the  want  of  that  very  faculty, 


*  "  The  essays  are  good,  displaying  an  ease  and  grace 
of  style  united  to  judgmeut  and  discrimination.  They 
have  not  the  mellow  ripeness  of  thought  and  learning 
of  Cowley's  Essays,  but  they  resemble  them  more 
closely  than  any  others  we  possess."— Chambers  s  Cyclo 
paedia  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.,  p.  717. 


!  risibility,  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  always 
I  joined. 

Indeed  he  acquired  the  character  of  the  most 
ingenious  person  of  his  county,  from  this  medi 
tative  temper.  Not  that  he  had  ever  made  any 
great  discovery  of  his  talents ;  but  a  few  oracular 
declarations,  joined  with  a  common  opinion  that 
he  was  writing  somewhat  for  posterity,  com 
pleted  his  reputation. 

Numbers  would  have  willingly  depreciated 
his  character,  had  not  his  known  sobriety  and 
reputed  sense  deterred  them. 

He  was  one  day  overheard  at  his  devotions, 
returning  his  most  fervent  thanks  for  some  par 
ticularities  in  his  situation,  which  the  generality 
of  mankind  would  have  but  little  regarded. 

"Accept,"  said  he,  "the  gratitude  of  Thy  most 
humble,  yet  most  happy  creature,  not  for  silver 
or  gold,  the  tinsel  of  mankind,  but  for  those 
amiable  peculiarities  which  Thou  hast  so  graci- 
I  ously  interwoven  both  with  my  fortune  and  my 
complexion  :  for  those  treasures  so  well  adapted 
to  that  frame  of  mind  Thou  hast  assigned  me. 

"That  the  surname  which  has  descended  to 
me  is  liable  to  no  pun. 

"  That  it  runs  chiefly  upon  vowels  and  liquids. 

"That  I  have  a  picturesque  countenance  rather 
than  one  that  is  esteemed  of  regular  features. 

' '  That  there  is  an  intermediate  hill,  intercept 
ing  my  view  of  a  nobleman's  seat,  whose  ill- 
obtained  superiority  I  cannot  bear  to  recollect. 

"  That  my  estate  is  overrun  with  brambles,  re 
sounds  with  cataracts,  and  is  beautifully  varied 
with  rocks  and  precipices,  rather  than  an  even 
cultivated  spot,  fertile  of  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 
or  those  kinds  of  productions  in  which  the  sons 
of  men  delight  themselves. 

"That  as  Thou  dividest  Thy'bounties  impar 
tially  ;  giving  riches  to  one,  and  the  contempt  of 
riches  to  another,  so  Thou  hast  given  me,  in  the 
midst  of  poverty,  to  despise  the  insolence  of 
riches,  and  by  declining  all  emulation  that  is 
founded  upon  wealth,  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  superiority  of  the  muses. 

"That  I  have  a  disposition  either  so  elevated  or 
so  ingenuous,  that  I  can  derive  to  myself  amuse 
ment  from  the  very  expedients  and  contrivances 
with  which  rigorous  necessity  furnishes  my  in 
vention. 

"That  I  can  laugh  at  my  own  follies,  foibles, 
and  infirmities ;  and  that  I  do  not  want  infir 
mities  to  employ  this  disposition." 

This  poor  gentleman  caught  cold  one  winter's 
night,  as  he  was  contemplating,  by  the  side  of  a 
crystal  stream,  by  moonshine.  This  afterwards 
terminated  in  a  fever  that  was  fatal  to  him. 
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Since  his  death,  I  have  been  favoured  with  the 
inspection  of  his  poetry,  of  which  I  preserved  a 
catalogue  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers. 

OCCASIONAL  POEMS. 

On  his  dog,  that  growing  corpulent  refused  a 
crust  when  it  was  offered  him. 

To  the  memory  of  a  pair  of  breeches,  that  had 
done  him  excellent  service. 

Having  lost  his  trusty  walking-staff,  he  com- 
plaineth. 

To  his  mistress,  on  her  declaring  that  she  loved 
parsnips  better  than  potatoes. 

On  an  ear-wig  that  crept  into  a  nectarine  that 
it  might  be  swallowed  by  Cloe. 

On  cutting  an  artichoke  in  his  garden  the  day 
that  Queen  Anne  cut  her  little  finger. 

Epigram  on  a  wooden  peg. 

Ode  to  the  memory  of  the  great  modern — who 
first  invented  shoe-buckles. 


ON  RESERVE. 

Taking  an  evening's  walk  with  a  friend  in  the 
country,  among  many  grave  remarks,  he  was  mak 
ing  the  following  observation  :  "  There  is  not," 
says  he,  "  any  one  quality  so  inconsistent  with 
respect,  as  what  is  commonly  called  familiarity. 
You  do  not  find  one  in  fifty  whose  regard  is 
proof  against  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  insist  upon  such  a  deference  as  will 
render  you  ridiculous,  if  it  be  supported  by  com 
mon  sense.  Thus  much  at  least  is  evident,  that 
your  demands  will  be  so  successful,  as  to  procure 
a  greater  share  than  if  you  had  made  no  such 
demand.  I  may  frankly  own  to  you,  Leander, 
that  I  frequently  derived  uneasiness,  from  a 
familiarity  with  such  persons  as  despised  every 
thing  they  could  obtain  with  ease.  Were  it  not 
better  therefore  to  be  somewhat  frugal  of  our 
affability,  at  least  to  allot  it  only  to  few  persons 
of  discernment  who  can  make  the  proper  dis 
tinction  betwixt  real  dignity  and  pretended  :  to 
neglect  those  characters,  which,  being  impatient 
to  grow  familiar,  are  at  the  same  time  very  far 
from  f familiarity  -proof :  to  have  posthumous  fame 
in  view,  which  affords  us  the  most  pleasing 
landscape :  to  enjoy  the  amusement  of  reading, 
and  the  consciousness  that  reading  paves  the 
way  to  general  esteem :  to  preserve  a  constant 
regularity  of  temper,  and  also  of  constitution, 
for  the  most  part  but  little  consistent  with  a 
promiscuous  intercourse  with  men :  to  shun  all 
illiterate,  though  ever  so  jovial  assemblies,  in 
sipid,  perhaps,  when  present,  and  upon  reflection 
painful :  to  meditate  on  those  absent  or  departed 
friends,  who  value  or  valued  us  for  those  quali 
ties  with  which  they  were  best  acquainted  :  to 
partake  with  such  a  friend  as  you,  the  delights 
of  a  studious  and  rational  retirement — are  not 
these  the  paths  that  lead  to  happiness  ? " 

In  answer  to  this  (for  he  seemed  to  feel  some 
late  mortification)  I  observed,  that  what  we  lost 


by  familiarity  in  respect,  was  generally  made  up 
to  us  by  the  affection  it  procured  ;  and  that  an 
absolute  solitude  was  so  very  contrary  to  our 
natures,  that  were  he  excluded  from  society  but 
for  a  single  fortnight,  he  would  be  exhilarated  at 
the  sight  of  the  first  beggar  that  he  saw. 

What  follows  were  thoughts  thrown  out  in 
our  further  discourse  upon  the  subject ;  without 
order  or  connection,  as  they  occur  to  my  remem 
brance. 

Some  reserve  is  a  debt  to  prudence ;  as  free 
dom  and  simplicity  of  conversation  is  a  debt  to 
good-nature. 

There  would  not  be  any  absolute  necessity  for 
reserve,  if  the  world  were  honest :  yet,  even  then, 
it  would  prove  expedient.  For,  in  order  to  at 
tain  any  degree  of  deference,  it  seems  necessary 
that  people  should  imagine  you  have  more  ac 
complishments  than  you  discover. 

It  is  on  this  depends  one  of  the  excellences  of 
the  judicious  Virgil.  He  leaves  you  something 
ever  to  imagine  :  and  such  is  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind,  that  we  think  so  highly  of 
nothing,  as  of  that  whereof  we  do  not  see  the 
bounds.  This,  as  Mr  Burke  ingeniously  ob 
serves,  affords  the  pleasure  when  we  survey  a 
cylinder ;  *  and  Sir  John  Suckling  says  : 

"They  who  know  all  the  wealth  they  have  are  poor; 
He's  only  rich  who  cannot  tell  his  store." 

A  person  who  would  secure  to  himself  great 
deference,  will,  perhaps,  gain  his  point  by  silence, 
as  effectually  as  by  anything  he  can  say. 

To  be,  however,  a  niggard  of  one's  observation 
is  so  much  worse  than  to  hoard  up  one's  money, 
as  the  former  may  be  both  imparted  and  retained 
at  the  same  time. 

Men  oftentimes  pretend  to  proportion  their 
respect  to  real  desert ;  but  a  supercilious  reserve 
and  distance  wearies  them  into  a  compliance 
with  more.  This  appears  so  very  manifest  to 
many  persons  of  the  lofty  character,  that  they 
use  no  better  means  to  acquire  respect  than  like 
highwaymen  to  make  a  demand  of  it.  They 
will,  like  Empedocles,  jump  into  the  fire,  rathei 
than  betray  the  mortal  part  of  their  character. 

It  is  from  the  same  principle  of  distance  that 
nations  are  brought  to  believe  that  their  great 
duke  knoweth  all  things ;  as  is  the  case  in  some 
countries. 

"  M«n,  while  no  human  form  or  fault  they  see, 
Excuse  the  want  of  even  humanity ; 
And  Eastern  kings,  who  vulgar  views  disdain, 
Require  no  worth  to  fix  their  awful  reign. 
You  cannot  say  in  truth  what  may  disgrace  them, 
You  know  in  what  predicament  to  place  them. 
Alas  !  in  all  the  glare  of  light  revealed, 
Even  virtue  charms  us  less  than  vice  concealed  1 

"  For  some  small  worth  he  had,  the  man  was  prized  ; 
He  added  frankness — and  he  grew  despised." 
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"We  want  comets,  not  ordinary  planets  : 
'Tsedit  quotidianarum  harum  formarum.'" 

"  Hunc  coelum,  et  stellas,  et  decendentia  certis 
Tempora  momentis,  sunt  qui  forraidine  nulla 
Irnbuti  spectent." 

Virtues,  like  essences,  lose  their  fragrance  when 
exposed.  They  are  sensitive  plants,  which  will 
not  bear  too  familiar  approaches. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  distinguish  modesty,  which 
is  ever  amiable,  from  reserve,  which  is  only  pru 
dent.  A  man  is  hated  sometimes  for  pride, 
when  it  was  an  excess  of  humility  gave  the 
occasion. 

What  is  often  termed  shyness,  is  nothing  more 
than  refined  sense,  and  an  indifference  to  common 
observations. 

The  reserved  man's  intimate  acquaintance  are, 
for  the  most  part  fonder  of  him,  than  the  persons 
of  a  more  affable  character,  i.e.,  he  pays  them  a 
greater  compliment  than  the  other  can  do  his, 
as  he  distinguishes  them  more. 

It  is  indolence,  and  the  pain  of  being  upon 
one's  guard,  that  makes  one  hate  an  artful  char 
acter. 

The  most  reserved  of  men,  that  will  not  ex 
change  two  syllables  together  in  an  English 
coffee-house,  should  they  meet  at  Ispahan,  would 
drink  sherbet,  and  eat  a  mess  of  rice  together. 

The  man  of  show  is  vain  :  the  reserved  man 
is  proud  more  properly.  The  one  has  greater 
depth  :  the  other  a  more  lively  imagination. 
The  one  is  more  frequently  respected  :  the  other 
more  generally  beloved.  The  one  a  Cato ;  the 
other  a  Caesar.  Vide  Sallust. 

What  Caesar  said  of  "  Kubicupdos  amo ;  palli- 
dos  timeo,"  may  be  applied  to  familiarity  and 
reserve. 

A  reserved  man  often  makes  it  a  rule  to  leave 
company  with  a  good  speech  :  and  I  believe 
sometimes  proceeds  so  far  as  to  leave  company, 
because  he  has  made  one.  Yet  it  is  fate  often, 
like  the  mole,  to  imagine  himself  deep,  when  he 
is  near  the  surface. 

Were  it  prudent  to  decline  this  reserve,  and 
this  horror  of  disclosing  foibles ;  to  give  up  a 
part  of  character  to  secure  the  rest  ?  The  world 
will  certainly  insist  upon  having  some  part  to 
pull  to  pieces.  Let  us  throw  out  some  follies  to 
the  envious  ;  as  we  give  up  counters  to  a  high 
wayman,  or  a  barrel  to  a  whale,  in  order  to  save 
one's  money  and  one's  ship  :  to  let  it  make 
exceptions  to  one's  head  of  hair,  if  one  can 
escape  being  stabbed  in  the  heart. 

The  reserved  man  should  drink  double  glasses. 

Prudent  men  lock  up  their  motives ;  letting 
familiars  have  a  key  to  their  heart,  as  to  their 
garden. 

A  reserved  man  is  in  continual  conflict  with 
the  social  part  of  his  nature  ;  and  even  grudges 
himself  the  laugh  into  which  he  is  sometimes 
betrayed. 


"  Seldom  he  smiles— 
And  smiles  in  such  a  sort  as  he  disdained 
Himself — that  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything." 

"  A  fool  and  his  words  are  soon  parted ; "  for 
so  should  the  proverb  run. 

Common  understanding,  like  cits  in  gardening, 
allow  no  shades  to  their  picture. 

Modesty  often  passes  for  errant  haughtiness  : 
as  what  is  deemed  spirit  in  a  horse  proceeds 
from  fear. 

The  higher  character  a  person  supports,  the 
more  he  should  regard  his  minutest  actions. 

The  reserved  man  should  bring  a  certificate  of 
his  honesty,  before  he  be  admitted  into  company. 

Eeserve  is  no  more  essentially  connected  with 
understanding,  than  a  church  organ  with  devo 
tion,  or  wine  with  good-nature.* 

AN  OPINION  OF  GHOSTS. 

It  is  remarkable,  how  much  the  belief  of  ghosts 
and  apparitions  of  persons  departed,  has  lost 
ground  within  these  fifty  years.  This  may  per 
haps  be  explained  by  the  general  growth  of  know 
ledge,  and  by  the  consequent  decay  of  supersti 
tion,  even  in  those  kingdoms  where  it  is  most 
essentially  interwoven  with  religion. 

The  same  credulity,  which  disposed  the  mind 
to  believe  the  miracles  of  a  popish  saint,  set  aside 
at  once  the  interposition  of  reason ;  and  produced 
a  fondness  for  the  marvellous,  which  it  was  the 
priest's  advantage  to  promote. 

It  may  be  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  a  be 
lief  of  this  kind  might  spread  in  the  days  of  popish 
infatuation.  A  belief,  as  much  supported  by 
ignorance,  as  the  ghosts  themselves  were  indebted 
to  the  night. 

But  whence  comes  it,  that  narratives  of  this 
kind  have  at  any  time  been  given  by  persons  of 
veracity,,  of  judgment,  and  of  learning  ?  men 
neither  liable  to  be  deceived  themselves,  nor  to 
be  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  deceive  others, 
though  it  were  their  interest ;  nor  who  could  be 
supposed  to  have  any  interest  in  it,  even  though 
it  were  their  inclination  ? 

Here  seems  a  further  explanation  wanting  than 
what  can  be  drawn  from  superstition. 

I  go  upon  a  supposition,  that  the  relations 
themselves  were  false.  For  as  to  the  arguments 
sometimes  used  in  this  case,  that  had  there  been 
no  true  shilling  there  had  been  no  counterfeit,  it 
seems  wholly  a  piece  of  sophistry.  The  true 
shilling  here  should  mean  the  living  person  ;  and 
the  counterfeit  resemblance,  the  posthumous 
figure  of  him,  that  either  strikes  our  senses  or 
our  imagination. 

Supposing  no  ghost  then  ever  appeared,  is  it  a 
consequence  that  no  man  could  ever  imagine  that 
they  saw  the  figure  of  a  person  deceased  ?  Surely 


These  were  no  other  than  a  collection  of  hints, 
when  I  proposed  to  write  a  poetical  essay  on  Reserve. 
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those  who  say  this  little  know  the  force,  the 
caprice,  or  the  defects  of  the  imagination. 

Persons  after  a  debauch  of  liquor,  or  under  the 
influence  of  terror,  or  in  the  deliria  of  a  fever,  or 
in  a  fit  of  lunacy,  or  even  walking  in  their  sleep, 
have  had  their  brain  as  deeply  impressed  with 
chimerical  representations  as  they  could  possibly 
have  been,  had  their  representations  struck  their 


I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  instances,  wherein 
the  brain  is  primarily  affected.  Others  may  be 
given,  perhaps  not  quite  so  common,  where  the 
stronger  passions,  either  acute  or  chronical,  have 
impressed  their  object  upon  the  brain ;  and  this 
in  so  lively  a  manner,  as  to  leave  the  visionary  no 
room  to  doubt  of  their  real  presence. 

How  difficult  then  must  it  be  to  undeceive  a 
person  as  to  objects  thus  imprinted  !  imprinted 
absolutely  with  the  same  force  as  their  eyes  them 
selves  could  have  portrayed  them  !  and  how  many 
persons  must  there  needs  be,  who  could  never  be 
undeceived  at  all. 

Some  of  these  causes  might  not  improbably 
have  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  apparitions ;  and 
when  the  notion  had  been  once  promulgated,  it 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  more  in 
stances. 

The  gloom  of  night,  that  was  productive  of 
terror,  would  be  naturally  productive  of  appari 
tions.  The  event  confirmed  it. 

The  passion  of  grief  for  a  departed  friend,  of 
horror  for  a  murdered  enemy,  of  remorse  for  a 
wronged  testator,  of  love  for  a  mistress  killed  by 
inconstancy,  of  gratitude  to  a  wife  of  long  fidelity, 
of  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  one  who  died  at  vari 
ance,  of  impatience  to  vindicate  what  was  falsely 
construed,  of  propensity  to  consult  with  an  ad 
viser  that  is  lost — the  more  faint  as  well  as  the 
more  powerful  passions,  when  bearing  relation  to 
a  person  deceased,  have  often,  I  fancy,  with  con 
current  circumstances,  been  sufficient  to  exhibit 
the  dead  to  the  living. 

But,  what  is  more,  there  seems  no  other  account 
that  is  adequate  to  the  case  as  I  have  stated  it. 
Allow  this,  and  you  have  at  once  a  reason  why 
the  most  upright  may  have  published  a  false 
hood,  and  the  most  judicious  confirmed  an  absur 
dity. 

Supposing  then  that  apparitions  of  this  kind 
may  have  some  real  use  in  God's  moral  govern 
ment  :  is  not  any  moral  purpose,  for  which  they 
may  be  employed,  as  effectually  answered  on  my 
supposition,  as  the  other  ?  for  surely  it  cannot  be 
of  any  importance,  by  what  means  the  brain 
receives  these  images.  The  effect,  the  conviction, 
and  the  resolution  consequent,  may  be  just  the 
same  in  either  of  the  cases. 

Such  appears,  to  me  at  least,  to  be  the  true 
existence  of  apparitions. 

The  reasons  against  any  external  apparition, 
among  others  that  may  be  brought,  are  these  that 
follow  : 

They  are,  I  think,  never  seen  by  day ;  and 


darkness  being  the  season  of  terror  and  uncer 
tainty,  and  the  imagination  less  restrained,  they 
are  never  visible  to  more  than  one  person :  which 
had  more  probably  been  the  case,  were  not  the 
vision  internal. 

They  have  not  been  reported  to  have  appeared 
these  twenty  years.  What  cause  can  be  assigned, 
were  their  existence  real,  for  so  great  a  change  as 
their  discontinuance. 

The  cause  of  superstition  has  lost  ground  for 
this  last  century  :  the  notion  of  ghosts  has  been 
altogether  exploded  :  a  reason  why  the  imagina 
tion  should  be  less  prone  to  conceive  them ;  but 
not  a  reason  why  they  themselves  should  cease. 

Most  of  those  who  relate  that  these  spectres 
have  appeared  to  them,  have  been  persons  either 
deeply  superstitious  in  other  respects ;  of  enthusi 
astic  imaginations,  or  strong  passions,  which  are 
the  consequence  ;  or  else  have  allowedly  felt  some 
perturbation  at  the  time. 

Some  few  instances  may  be  supposed,  where 
the  caprice  of  imagination,  so  very  remarkable  in 
dreams,  may  have  presented  phantasms  to  those 
that  waked.  I  believe  there  are  few  but  can  re 
collect  some,  wherein  it  has  wrought  mistakes, 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  a  white  horse  for  a  wind 
ing-sheet. 

To  conclude.  As  my  hypothesis  supposes  the 
chimera  to  give  terror  equal  to  the  reality,  our 
best  means  of  avoiding  it,  is  to  keep  a  strict  guard 
over  our  passions — to  avoid  intemperance,  as  we 
would  a  charnel-house  ;  and  by  making  frequent 
appeals  to  cool  reason  and  common  sense,  secure 
to  ourselves  the  property  of  a  well-regulated 
imagination. 

ON  WRITING  AND  BOOKS. 

Fine  writing  is  generally  the  effect  of  sponta 
neous  thoughts  and  a  laboured  style. 

Long  sentences  in  a  short  composition  are  like 
large  rooms  in  a  little  house. 

The  world  may  be  divided  into  people  that 
read,  people  that  write,  people  that  think,  and 
fox-hunters. 

Superficial  writers,  like  the  mole,  often  fancy 
themselves  deep,  when  they  are  exceeding  near 
the  surface. 

There  is  no  word  in  the  Latin  language  that 
signifies  a  female  friend.  "Arnica"  means  a 
mistress ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  friendship 
betwixt  the  sexes  wholly  disunited  from  a  degree 
of  love. 

The  chief  advantage  that  ancient  writers  can 
boast  over  modern  ones,  seems  owing  to  sim 
plicity.  Every  noble  truth  and  sentiment  was 
expressed  by  the  former  in  the  natural  manner ; 
in  word  and  phrase,  simple,  perspicuous,  and 
incapable  of  improvement.  What  then  remained 
for  later  writers  but  affectation,  witticism,  and 
conceit. 

Perhaps  an  acquaintance  with  men  of  genius 
is  rather  reputable  than  satisfactory.  It  is  as 
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unaccountable,  as  it  is  certain,  that  fancy  height 
ens  sensibility ;  sensibility  strengthens  passion ; 
and  passion  makes  people  humorists. 

Yet  a  person  of  genius  is  often  expected  to 
show  more  discretion  than  another  man ;  and 
this  on  account  of  that  very  vivacity,  which  is 
his  greatest  impediment.  This  happens  for  want 
of  distinguishing  betwixt  the  fanciful  talents 
and  the  dry  mathematical  operations  of  the 
judgment,  each  of  which  indiscriminately  give 
the  denomination  of  a  man  of  genius. 

People  in  high  or  in  distinguished  life  ought 
to  have  a  greater  circumspection  in  regard  to 
their  most  trivial  actions.  For  instance,  I  saw 
Mr  Pope — and  what  was  he  doing  when  you  saw 
him  ? — why,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  he  was 
picking  his  nose. 

It  is  obvious  to  discover  that  imperfections  of 
one  kind  have  a  visible  tendency  to  produce  per 
fections  of  another.  Mr  Pope's  bodily  disadvan 
tages  must  incline  him  to  a  more  laborious 
cultivation  of  his  talent,  without  which  he  fore 
saw  that  he  must  have  languished  in  obscurity. 
The  advantages  of  person  are  a  good  deal  essential 
to  popularity  in  the  grave  world  as  well  as  the 
gay.  Mr  Pope,  by  an  unwearied  application  to 
poetry,  became  not  only  the  favourite  of  the 
learned,  but  also  of  the  ladies. 

Pope's  talent  lay  remarkably  in  what  one 
may  naturally  enough  term  the  condensation  of 
thoughts.  I  think  no  other  English  poet  ever 
brought  so  much  sense  into  the  same  number  of 
lines  with  equal  smoothness,  ease,  and  poetical 
beauty.  Let  him  who  doubts  of  this  peruse  his 
Essay  on  Man  with  attention.  Perhaps  this 
was  a  talent  from  which  he  could  not  easily  have 
swerved  :  perhaps  he  could  not  have  sufficiently 
rarefied  his  thoughts  to  produce  that  flimsiness 
which  is  required  in  a  ballad  or  love-song.  His 
monster  of  Ragusa  and  his  translations  from 
Chaucer  have  some  little  tendency  to  invalidate 
this  observation. 

The  plan  of  Spenser's  "  Fairy  Queen  "  appears 
to  me  very  imperfect.  His  imagination,  though 
very  extensive,  yet  somewhat  less  so,  perhaps, 
than  is  generally  allowed ;  if  one  considers  the 
facility  of  realising  and  equipping  forth  the 
virtues  and  vices.  His  metre  has  some  advan 
tages,  though,  in  many  respects,  exceptionable. 
His  good-nature  is  visible  through  every  part  of 
his  poem.  His  conjunction  of  the  pagan  and 
Christian  scheme  (as  he  introduced  the  deities  of 
both  acting  simultaneously)  wholly  inexcusable. 
Much  art  and  judgment  are  discovered  in  parts, 
and  but  little  in  the  whole.  One  may  entertain 
some  doubt  whether  the  perusal  of  his  monstrous 
descriptions  be  not  as  prejudicial  to  true  taste, 
us  it  is  advantageous  to  the  extent  of  imagina 
tion.  Spenser,  to  be  sure,  expands  the  last ; 
but  then  he  expands  it  beyond  its  due  limits. 
After  all,  there  are  many  favourite  passages  in 


his  "  Fairy  Queen,"  which  will  be  instances  ol 
a  great  and  cultivated  genius  misapplied. 

Boileau  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  in  one  of 
his  admirable  satires,  that  man  has  no  manner 
of  pretence  to  prefer  his  faculties  before  those  of 
the  brute  creation.  Oldham  has  translated  him : 
my  Lord  Rochester  has  imitated  him  :  and  even 
Mr  Pope  declares, 

"  That,  reason  raise  o'er  instinct  how  you  can, 
In  this  'tis  God  directs :  in  that  'tis  man." 

Indeed,  the  Essay  on  Man  abounds  with  illus 
trations  of  this  maxim ;  and  it  is  amazing  to  find 
how  many  plausible  reasons  may  be  urged  to 
support  it.  It  seems  evident  that  our  itch  of 
reasoning,  and  spirit  of  curiosity,  precludes 
more  happiness  than  it  can  possibly  advance. 
What  numbers  of  diseases  are  entirely  artificial 
things,  far  from  the  ability  of  a  brute  to  con 
trive  !  We  disrelish  and  deny  ourselves  cheap 
and  natural  gratifications,  through  speculative 
presciences  and  doubts  about  the  future.  We 
cannot  discover  the  designs  of  our  Creator.  We 
should  learn  then  of  brutes  to  be  easy  under  our 
ignorance,  and  happy  in  those  objects  that  seem 
intended,  obviously,  for  our  happiness :  not  over 
look  the  flowers  of  the  garden,  and  foolishly 
perplex  ourselves  with  the  intricacies  of  thd 
labyrinth. 

OF  MEN  AND  MANNERS. 

The  word  folly  is,  perhaps,  the  prettiest  word 
in  the  language.  Amusement  and  diversion  are 
good  well-meaning  words  :  but  pastime  is  what 
never  should  be  used  but  in  a  bad  sense :  it  is 
vile  to  say  such  a  thing  is  agreeable,  because  it 
helps  to  pass  the  time  away. 

A  plain,  downright,  open-hearted  fellow's  con 
versation  is  as  insipid,  says  Sir  Plume,  as  a  play 
without  a  plot ;  it  does  not  afford  one  the  amuse 
ment  of  thinking. 

I  cannot  see  why  people  are  ashamed  to  ac 
knowledge  their  passion  for  popularity.  The 
love  of  popularity  is  the  love  of  being  beloved. 

I  consider  your  very  testy  and  quarrelsome 
people  in  the  same  light  as  I  do  a  loaded  gun  : 
which  may  by  accident  go  off  and  kill  one. 

In  a  heavy,  oppressive  atmosphere,  when  the 
spirits  sink  too  low,  the  best  cordial  is  to  read 
over  all  the  letters  of  one's  friends. 

Third  thoughts  often  coincide  with  the  first, 
and  are  generally  the  best  grounded.  We  first 
relish  nature  and  the  country ;  then  artificial 
amusements  and  the  city ;  then  become  impatient 
to  retire  to  the  country  again. 

The  world  would  be  more  happy,  if  persons 
gave  up  more  time  to  an  intercourse  of  friendship. 
But  money  engrosses  all  our  deference ;  and  we 
scarce  enjoy  a  social  hour,  because  we  think  it 
unjustly  stolen  from  the  main  business  of  our 
lives. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  CLUB  OF 

AUTHORS. 
WERE  we  to  estimate  the  learning  of  the  English 
by  the  number  of  books  that  are  every  day 
published  among  them,  perhaps  no  country,  not 
even  China  itself,  could  equal  them  in  this  par 
ticular.  I  have  reckoned  not  less  than  twenty- 
three  new  books  published  in  one  day,  which, 
upon  computation,  makes  eight  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  in  one  year.  Most  of 
these  are  not  confined  to  one  single  science,  but 
embrace  the  whole  circle.  History,  politics, 
poetry,  mathematics,  metaphysics,  and  the  philo 
sophy  of  nature,  are  all  comprised  in  a  manual 
not  larger  than  that  in  which  our  children  are 
taught  the  letters.  If,  then,  we  suppose  the 
learned  of  England  to  read  but  an  eighth  part 
of  the  works  which  daily  come  from  the  press 
(and  surely  none  can  pretend  to  learning  upon 
less  easy  terms),  at  this  rate  every  scholar  will 
read  a  thousand  books  in  one  year.  From  such 
a  calculation,  you  may  conjecture  what  an  amaz 
ing  fund  of  literature  a  man  must  be  possessed 
of,  who  thus  reads  three  new  books  every  day, 
not  one  of  which  but  contains  all  the  good  things 
that  ever  were  said  or  written. 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  the 
English  are  not,  in  reality,  so  learned  as  would 
seem  from  this  calculation.  We  meet  but  few 
who  know  all  arts  and  sciences  to  perfection ; 
whether  it  is  that  the  generality  are  incapable  of 
such  extensive  knowledge,  or  that  the  authors  of 
those  books  are  not  adequate  instructors.  In 
China,  the  emperor  himself  takes  cognisance  of 
all  the  doctors  in  the  kingdom  who  profess 
authorship.  In  England,  every  man  may  be  an 
author  that  can  write ;  for  they  have  by  law  a 
liberty  not  only  of  saying  what  they  please,  but 
of  being  also  as  dull  as  they  please. 

Yesterday,  I  testified  my  surprise  to  the  man 
in  black,  where  writers  could  be  found  in  suffi 
cient  number  to  throw  off  the  books  I  daily  saw 
crowding  from  the  press.  I  at  first  imagined 
that  their  learned  seminaries  might  take  this 
method  of  instructing  the  world.  But  to  obviate 
this  objection,  my  companion  assured  me  that 
the  doctors  of  colleges  never  wrote,  and  that 
some  of  them  had  actually  forgot  their  reading ; 
but  if  you  desire,  continued  he,  to  see  a  collection 
of  authors,  I  fancy  I  can  introduce  you  this 
evening  to  a  club,  which  assemble  every  Saturday 
at  seven,  at  the  sign  of  the  Broom,  near  Islington, 
to  talk  over  the  business  of  the  last,  and  the 
entertainment  of  the  week  ensuing.  I  accepted 


this  invitation ;  we  walked  together,  and  entered 
the  house  some  time  before  the  usual  hour  for 
the  company  assembling. 

My  friend  took  this  opportunity  of  letting  me 
into  the  characters  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  club,  not  even  the  host  excepted:  who,  it 
seems,  was  once  an  author  himself,  but  preferred 
by  a  bookseller  to  this  situation  as  a  reward  for 
his  former  services. 

"The first  person,"  said  he,  "of  our  society,  is 
Doctor  Nonentity,  a  metaphysician.  Most  people 
think  him  a  profound  scholar ;  but  as  he  seldom 
speaks,  I  cannot  be  positive  in  that  particular ; 
he  generally  spreads  himself  before  the  fire,  sucks 
his  pipe,  talks  little,  drinks  much,  and  is  reck 
oned  very  good  company.  I  am  told  he  writes 
indexes  to  perfection,  he  makes  essays  on  the 
origin  of  evil,  philosophical  inquiries  upon  any 
subject,  and  draws  up  an  answer  to  any  book 
upon  twenty-four  hours'  warning.  You  may 
distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  the  company 
by  his  long  grey  wig,  and  the  blue  handkerchief 
round  his  neck. 

"  The  next  to  him  in  merit  and  esteem  is  Tim 
Syllabub,  a  droll  creature ;  he  sometimes  shines 
as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  among  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  age ;  he  is  reckoned  equally  excel 
lent  at  a  rebus,  a  riddle,  a  lewd  song,  and  a 
hymn  for  the  tabernacle.  You  will  know  him 
by  a  shabby  finery,  his  powdered  wig,  dirty 
shirt,  and  broken  silk  stockings. 

"After  him  succeeds  Mr  Tibs,  a  very  useful 
hand ;  he  writes  receipts  for  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  and  throws  off  an  Eastern  tale  to  perfection : 
he  understands  the  business  of  an  author  as  well 
as  any  man,  for  no  bookseller  alive  can  cheat 
him.  You  may  distinguish  him  by  the  peculiar 
clumsiness  of  his  figure,  and  the  coarseness 
of  his  coat;  however,  though  it  be  coarse  (as 
he  frequently  tells  the  company),  he  has  paid 
for  it. 

"Lawyer  Squint  is  the  politician  of  the  society ; 
he  makes  speeches  for  Parliament,  writes  ad 
dresses  to  fellow-subjects,  and  letters  to  noble 
commanders  ;  he  gives  the  history  of  every  new- 
play,  and  finds  seasonable  thoughts  upon  every 
occasion."  My  companion  was  proceeding  in  his 
description,  when  the  host  came  running  in  with 
terror  on  his  countenance  to  tell  us  that  the  door 
was  beset  with  bailiffs.  "If  that  be  the  case,  then," 
says  my  companion,  "we  had  as  good  be  going; 
'or  I  am  positive  we  shall  not  see  one  of  the  com 
pany  this  night."  Wherefore,  disappointed,  we 
were  both  obliged  to  return  home,  he  to  enjoy  the 
oddities  which  compose  his  character  alone,  and 
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I  to  write  as  usual  to  my  friend  the  occurrences 
of  the  day. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CLUB  OF 
AUTHORS. 

By  my  last  advices  from  Moscow,  I  find  the 
caravan  has  not  yet  departed  for  China :  I  still 
continue  to  write,  expecting  that  you  may  receive 
a  large  number  of  letters  at  once.  In  them  you 
will  find  rather  a  minute  detail  of  English  pecu 
liarities,  than  a  general  picture  of  their  manners 
or  dispositions.  Happy  it  were  for  mankind  if 
all  travellers  would  thus,  instead  of  characteris 
ing  a  people  in  general  terms,  lead  us  into  a 
detail  of  those  minute  circumstances  which  first 
influenced  their  opinion.  The  genius  of  a  coun 
try  should  be  investigated  with  a  kind  of  experi 
mental  inquiry :  by  this  means,  we  should  have 
more  precise  and  just  notions  of  foreign  nations, 
and  detect  travellers  themselves  when  they  hap 
pened  to  form  wrong  conclusions. 

My  friend  and  I  repeated  our  visit  to  the  club 
of  authors ;  where,  upon  our  entrance,  we  found 
the  members  all  assembled,  and  engaged  in  a 
loud  debate. 

The  poet  in  shabby  finery,  holding  a  manu 
script  in  his  hand,  was  earnestly  endeavouring 
to  persuade  the  company  to  hear  him  read  the 
first  book  of  an  heroic  poem,  which  he  had  com 
posed  the  day  before.  But  against  this  all  the 
members  very  warmly  objected.  They  knew  no 
reason  why  any  member  of  the  club  should  be 
indulged  with  a  particular  hearing,  when  many 
of  them  had  published  whole  volumes  which  had 
never  been  looked  in.  They  insisted  that  the 
law  should  be  observed  where  reading  in  company 
was  expressly  noticed.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
poet  pleaded  the  peculiar  merit  of  his  piece  ;  he 
spoke  to  an  assembly  insensible  to  all  his  re 
monstrances  :  the  book  of  laws  was  opened,  and 
read  by  the  secretary,  where  it  was  expressly 
enacted,  "  That  whatsoever  poet,  speech-maker, 
critic,  or  historian,  should  presume  to  engage 
the  company  by  reading  his  own  works,  he  was 
to  lay  down  sixpence  previous  to  opening  the 
manuscript,  and  should  be  charged  one  shilling 
an  hour  while  he  continued  reading :  the  said 
shilling  to  be  equally  distributed  among  the 
company  as  a  recompense  for  their  trouble. " 

Our  poet  seemed  at  first  to  shrink  at  the 
penalty,  hesitating  for  some  time  whether  he 
should  deposit  the  fine,  or  shut  up  the  poem : 
but,  looking  round,  and  perceiving  two  strangers 
in  the  room,  his  love  of  fame  outweighed  his 
prudence,  and  laying  down  the  sum  by  law  estab 
lished,  he  insisted  on  his  prerogative. 

A  profound  silence  ensuing,  he  began  by  ex 
plaining  his  design.  "Gentlemen,"  says  he, 
"the  present  piece  is  not  one  of  your  common 
epic  poems  which  come  from  the  press  like  paper 
kites  in  summer ;  there  are  none  of  your  Turn- 
uses  or  Didos  in  it ;  it  is  an  heroical  description 


of  Nature.  I  only  beg  you  will  endeavour  to 
make  your  souls  in  unison  with  mine,  and  hear 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  I  have 
written.  The  poem  begins  with  the  description 
of  an  author's  bed-chamber :  the  picture  was 
sketched  in  my  own  apartment :  for  you  must 
know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  myself  the  hero." 
Then  putting  himself  into  the  attitude  of  an 
orator,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  voice  and  action, 
he  proceeded : 

"  Where  the  Red  Lion  flaring  o'er  the  way, 
Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can  pay ; 
Where  Calvert's  butt,  and  Parson's  black  champagne, 
Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury  Lane ; 
There  in  a  lonely  room,  from  bailiffs  snug, 
The  muse  found  Scroggen  stretched  beneath  a  rug ; 
A  window  patched  with  paper  lent  a  ray, 
That  dimly  showed  the  state  in  which  he  lay ; 
The  sanded  floor,  that  grits  beneath  the  tread ; 
The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread ; 
The  royal  game  of  goose  waa  there  in  view 
And  the  twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew  ; 
The  seasons,  framed  with  listing,  found  a  place, 
And  brave  Prince  William  showed  his  lamp-black 

face. 

The  morn  was  cold,  he  views  with  keen  desire 
The  rusty  grate,  unconscious  of  a  fire ; 
With  beer  and  milk  arrears  the  frieze  was  scored, 
And  five  cracked  tea-cups  dressed  the  chimney  board ; 
A  night-cap  decked  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 
A  cap  by  night— a  stocking  all  the  day  !" 

With  this  last  line  he  seemed  so  much  elated 
that  he  was  unable  to  proceed.  "  There,  gentle 
men,"  cries  he,  "there  is  a  description  for  you; 
Rabelais's  bed-chamber  is  but  a  fool  to  it. 

A  cap  by  night — a  stocking  all  the  day/ 

There  is  sound,  and  sense,  and  truth,  and  nature, 
in  the  trifling  compass  of  ten  syllables." 

He  was  too  much  employed  in  self-admiration 
to  observe  the  company ;  who,  by  nods,  winks, 
shrugs,  and  stifled  laughter,  testified  every  mark 
of  contempt.  He  turned  severally  to  each  for 
their  opinion,  and  found  all,  however,  ready  to 
applaud.  One  swore  it  was  inimitable ;  another 

said  it  was  fine ;  and  a  third  cried  out  in 

a  rapture, ' '  Carissimo. "  At  1  ast,  addressing  him 
self  to  the  president— "And  pray,  Mr  Squint," 
says  he,  " let  us  have  your  opinion."  "  Mine  ! " 
answered  the  president  (taking  the  manuscript 
out  of  the  author's  hand),  "may  this  glass  suf 
focate  me,  but  I  think  it  equal  to  anything  I 
have  seen  ;  and  I  fancy"  (continued  he,  doubling 
up  the  poem  and  forcing  it  into  the  author's 
pocket),  "that  you  will  get  great  honour  when  it 
comes  out ;  so  I  shall  beg  leave  to  put  it  in. 
We  will  not  intrude  upon  your  good-nature,  in 
desiring  to  hear  more  of  it  at  present ;  ex  ungue 
Herculem,  we  are  satisfied,  perfectly  satisfied." 
The  author  made  two  or  three  attempts  to  pull 
it  out  a  second  time,  and  the  president  made  as 
many  to  prevent  him.  Thus,  though  with  re 
luctance,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  sit  down, 
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contented  with  the  commendations  for  which  he 
had  paid. 

When  this  tempest  of  poetry  and  praise  was 
blown  over,  one  of  the  company  changed  the 
subject,  by  wondering  how  any  man  could  be  so 
dull  as  to  write  poetry  at  present,  since  prose 
itself  would  hardly  pay.  "  Would  you  think  it, 
gentlemen,"  continued  he,  "I  have  actually 
written  last  week  sixteen  prayers,  twelve  lewd 
jests,  and  three  sermons,  all  at  the  rate  of  six 
pence  a-piece ;  and  what  is  still  more  extra 
ordinary,  the  bookseller  has  lost  by  the  bargain. 
Such  sermons  would  once  have  gained  me  a 
prebend's  stall ;  but  now,  alas,  we  have  neither 
piety,  taste,  or  humour,  among  us.  Positively, 
if  this  season  does  not  turn  out  better  than  it 
has  begun,  unless  the  ministry  commit  some 
blunders  to  furnish  us  with  a  new  topic  of  abuse, 
I  shall  resume  my  old  business  of  working  at  the 
press,  instead  of  finding  it  employment." 

The  whole  club  seemed  to  join  in  condemn 
ing  the  season,  as  one  of  the  worst  that  had 
come  for  some  time  :  a  gentleman  particularly 
observed  that  the  nobility  were  never  known  to 
subscribe  worse  than  at  present.  "  I  know  not 
how  it  happens,"  said  he,  "though  I  follow  them 
up  as  close  as  possible,  yet  I  can  hardly  get  a 
single  subscription  in  a  week.  The  houses  of 
the  great  are  as  inaccessible  as  a  frontier  garri 
son  at  midnight.  I  never  see  a  nobleman's  door 
half  opened,  that  some  surly  porter  or  footman 
does  not  stand  full  in  the  breach.  I  was  yester 
day  to  wait  with  a  subscription-proposal  upon 
my  Lord  Squash  the  Creolian.  I  had  posted 
myself  at  his  door  the  whole  morning,  and  just 
as  he  was  getting  into  his  coach,  thrust  my  pro 
posal  snug  into  his  hand,  folded  up  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  myself.  He  just  glanced  at  the 
superscription,  and  not  knowing  the  hand,  con 
signed  it  to  his  valet-de-chambre  ;  this  respect 
able  personage  treated  it  as  his  master,  and  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  porter;  the  porter 
grasped  my  proposal  frowning ;  and  measuring 
my  figure  from  top  to  toe,  put  it  back  into  my 
own  hands  unopened." 

"  To  the  devil  I  pitch  all  the  nobility,"  cries 
a  little  man,  in  a  peculiar  accent,  "  I  am  sure 
they  have  of  late  used  me  most  scurvily.  You 
must  know,  gentlemen,  some  time  ago,  upon  the 
arrival  of  a  certain  noble  duke  from  his  travels, 
I  sat  myself  down,  and  vamped  up  a  fine  flaunt 
ing  poetical  panegyric,  which  I  had  written  in 
such  a  strain,  that  I  fancied  it  would  have  even 
wheedled  milk  from  a  mouse.  In  this  I  repre 
sented  the  whole  kingdom  welcoming  his  grace 
to  his  native  soil,  not  forgetting  the  loss  France 
and  Italy  would  sustain  in  their  arts  by  his 
departure.  I  expected  to  touch  for  a  bank-bill 
at  least :  so  folding  up  my  verses  in  gilt  paper, 
I  gave  my  last  half-crown  to  a  genteel  servant 
to  be  the  bearer.  My  letter  was  safely  conveyed 
to  his  grace,  and  the  servant,  after  four  hours' 
absence,  during  which  time  I  led  the  life  of  a 


fiend,  returned  with  a  letter  four  times  as  big  as 
mine.  Guess  my  ecstasy  at  the  prospect  of  so 
fine  a  return.  I  eagerly  took  the  packet  into 
my  hands,  that  trembled  to  receive  it.  I  kept 
it  some  time  unopened  before  me,  brooding  over 
the  expected  treasure  it  contained  ;  when  open 
ing  it,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  gentlemen,  his 
grace  had  sent  me  in  payment  for  my  poem,  no 
bank-bills,  but  six  copies  of  verses,  each  longer 
than  mine,  addressed  to  him  upon  the  same 
occasion." 

"A  nobleman,"  cries  a  member,  who  had 
hitherto  been  silent,  "is  created  as  much  for 
the  confusion  of  us  authors,  as  the  catch-pole. 
I'll  tell  you  a  story,  gentlemen,  which  is  as  true 
as  that  this  pipe  is  made  of  clay.  When  I  was 
delivered  of  my  first  book,  I  owed  my  tailor  for 
a  suit  of  clothes ;  but  that  is  nothing  new,  you 
know,  and  may  be  any  man's  case  as  well  as 
mine.  Well,  owing  him  for  a  suit  of  clothes, 
and  hearing  that  my  book  took  very  well,  he 
sent  for  his  money,  and  insisted  upon  being 
paid  immediately :  though  I  was  at  the  time 
rich  in  fame,  for  my  book  ran  like  wildfire,  yet 
1  was  very  short  in  money,  and  being  unable  to 
satisfy  his  demand,  prudently  resolved  to  keep 
my  chamber,  prei'erring  a  prison  of  my  own 
choosing  at  home,  to  one  of  my  tailor's  choosing 
abroad.  In  vain  the  bailiffs  used  all  their  arts 
to  decoy  me  from  my  citadel ;  in  vain  they  sent 
to  let  me  know  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to 
speak  with  me  at  the  next  tavern  ;  in  vain  they 
came  with  an  urgent  message  from  my  aunt  in 
the  country ;  in  vain  I  was  told  that  a  particular 
friend  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  desired  to 
take  his  last  farewell.  I  was  deaf,  insensible, 
rock,  adamant ;  the  bailiffs  could  make  no  im 
pression  on  my  hard  heart,  for  I  effectually  kept 
my  liberty  by  never  stirring  out  of  the  room. 

"  This  was  very  well  for  a  fortnight ;  when 
one  morning  I  received  a  most  splendid  message 
from  the  Earl  of  Doomsday,  importing  that  he 
had  read  my  book,  and  was  in  raptures  with 
every  line  of  it ;  he  impatiently  longed  to  see 
the  author,,  and  had  some  designs  which  might 
turn  out  greatly  to  my  advantage.  I  paused 
upon  the  contents  of  this  message,  and  found 
there  could  be  no  deceit,  for  the  card  was  gilt  at 
the  edges,  and  the  bearer,  I  was  told,  had  quite 
the  looks  of  a  gentleman.  Witness,  ye  powers, 
how  my  heart  triumphed  at  my  own  importance ! 
I  saw  a  long  perspective  of  felicity  before  me ;  I 
applauded  the  taste  of  the  times  which  never 
saw  genius  forsaken  :  I  had  prepared  a  set  in 
troductory  speech  for  the  occasion ;  five  glaring 
compliments  for  his  lordship,  and  two  more 
modest  for  myself.  The  next  morning,  there 
fore,  in  order  to  be  punctual  to  my  appointment, 
I  took  coach,  and  ordered  the  fellow  to  drive  to 
the  street  and  house  mentioned  in  his  lordship's 
address.  I  had  the  precaution  to  pull  up  the 
window  as  I  went  along,  to  keep  off  the  busy 
part  of  mankind,  and,  big  with  expectation, 
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fancied  the  coach  never  went  fast  enough.  At 
length,  however,  the  wished-for  moment  of  its 
stopping  arrived :  this  for  some  time  I  impatiently 
expected,  and  letting  down  the  window  in  a 
transport,  in  order  to  take  a  previous  view  of 
his  lordship's  magnificent  palace  and  situation, 
I  found,  poison  to  my  sight !  I  found  myself 
not  in  an  elegant  street,  but  a  paltry  lane  ;  not 
at  a  nobleman's  door,  but  the  door  of  a  spunging- 
house  !  I  found  the  coachman  had  all  this  while 
been  just  driving  me  to  jail ;  and  I  saw  the 
bailiff,  with  a  devil's  face,  coming  out  to  secure 
me." 

To  a  philosopher,  no  circumstance,  however 
trifling,  is  too  minute ;  he  finds  instruction  and 
entertainment  in  occurrences,  which  are  passed 
over  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  low,  trite,  and 
indifferent ;  it  is  from  the  number  of  these  par 
ticulars,  which  to  many  appear  insignificant, 
that  he  is  at  last  enabled  to  form  general  con 
clusions  :  this,  therefore,  must  be  my  excuse  for 
sending  so  far  as  China,  accounts  of  manners 
and  follies,  which,  though  minute  in  their  own 
nature,  serve  more  truly  to  characterise  this 
people,  than  histories  of  their  public  treaties, 
courts,  ministers,  negotiations,  and  ambassadors. 


BEAU  TIBBS. 

Though  naturally  pensive,  yet  I  am  fond  of 
gay  company,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  thus 
dismissing  the  mind  from  duty.  From  this 
motive,'!  am  often  found  in  the  centre  of  a  crowd ; 
and  wherever  pleasure  is  to  be  sold  am  always  a 
purchaser.  In  those  places,  without  being  re 
marked  by  any,  I  join  in  whatever  goes  forward ; 
work  my  passions  into  a  similitude  of  frivolous 
earnestness,  shout  as  they  shout,  and  condemn 
as  they  happen  to  disapprove.  A  mind  thus  sunk 
for  a  while  below  its  natural  standard  is  qualified 
for  stronger  flights,  as  those  first  retire  who  would 
spring  forward  with  greater  vigour. 

Attracted  by  the  serenity  of  the  evening,  my 
friend  and  I  lately  went  to  gaze  upon  the  company 
in  one  of  the  public  walks  near  the  city.  Here 
we  sauntered  together  for  some  time  either 
praising  the  beauty  of  such  as  were  handsome,  or 
the  dresses  of  such  as  had  nothing  else  to  recom 
mend  them.  We  had  gone  thus  deliberately 
forward  for  some  time,  when,  stopping  on  a  sud 
den,  my  friend  caught  me  by  the  elbow,  and  led 
me  out  of  the  public  walk.  I  could  perceive  by 
the  quickness  of  his  pace,  and  by  his  frequently 
looking  behind,  that  he  was  attempting  to  avoid 
somebody  who  followed :  we  now  turned  to  the 
right,  then  to  the  left,  as  we  went  forward  he 
iw;ill  went  faster,  but  in  vain :  the  person  whom 
LQ  attempted  to  escape  hunted  us  through  every 
doubling,  and  gained  upon  us  each  moment :  so 
lhat  at  last  we  fairly  stood  still,  resolving  to  face 
what  we  could  not  avoid. 

Our  pursuer  soon  came  up,  and  joined  us  with 


all  the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance.  "  My 
dear  Drybone,"  cries  he,  shaking  my  friend's  hand, 
"  where  have  you  been  hiding  this  half-a-cen- 
tury  ?  Positively  I  had  fancied  you  were  gone  to 
cultivate  matrimony  and  your  estate  in  the  coun 
try."  During  the  reply,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
surveying  the  appearance  of  our  new  companion : 
his  hat  was  pinched  up  with  peculiar  smartness  ; 
his  looks  were  pale,  thin,  and  sharp  ;  round  his 
neck  he  wore  a  broad  black  riband,  and  in  his 
bosom  a  buckle  studded  with  glass  ;  his  coat  was 
trimmed  with  tarnished  twist ;  he  wore  by  his 
side  a  sword  with  a  black  hilt ;  and  his  stockings 
of  silk,  though  newly  washed,  were  grown  yellow 
by  long  service.  I  was  so  much  engaged  with 
the  peculiarity  of  his  dress,  that  I  attended  only 
to  the  latter  part  of  my  friend's  reply,  in  which 
he  complimented  Mr  Tibbs  on  the  taste  of  his 
clothes,  and  the  bloom  in  his  countenance.  '  'Pshaw, 
pshaw,  Will,"  cried  the  figure,  "no  more  of  that, 
if  you  love  me  :  you  know  I  hate  flattery,  on  my 
soul  I  do  ;  and  yet  to  be  sure,  an  intimacy  with 
the  great  will  improve  one's  appearance,  and  a 
course  of  venison  will  fatten ;  and  yet,  faith,  I 
despise  the  great  as  much  as  you  do  :  but  there 

are  a  great  many honest  fellows  among 

them  ;  and  we  must  not  quarrel  with  one  half, 
because  the  other  wants  weeding.  If  they  were 
all  such  as  my  Lord  MudJer,  one  of  the  most 
good-natured  creatures  that  ever  squeezed  a  lemon, 
I  should  myself  be  among  the  number  of  their 
admirers.  I  was  yesterday  to  dine  at  the  Duchess 
of  Piccadilly's.  My  lord  was  there.  '  Ned,'  says 
he  to  me,  'Ned,'  says  he,  Til  hold  gold  to  silver, 
I  can  tell  where  you  were  poaching  last  night.' 
'  Poaching,  my  lord, '  says  I ;  '  faith  you  have  missed 
already  ;  for  I  stayed  at  home,  and  let  the  girls 
poach  for  me.'  That's  my  way ;  I  take  a  fine 
woman  as  some  animals  do  their  prey — stand  still, 
and  swoop,  they  fall  into  my  mouth." 

"Ah,  Tibbs,  thou  art  a  happy  fellow,"  cried 
my  companion,  with  looks  of  infinite  pity;  "I 
hope  your  fortune  is  as  much  improved  as  your 
understanding  in  such  company  ?"  "Improved," 
replied  the  other;  "you  shall  know — but  let  it 
go  no  further — a  great  secret — five  hundred  a- 
year  to  begin  with.  My  lord's  word  of  honour 
for  it — his  lordship  took  me  down  in  his  own 
chariot  yesterday,  and  we  had  a  tete-a-tete  dinner 
in  the  country,  where  we  talked  of  nothing  else." 
"I  fancy  you  forget,  sir,"  cried  I,  "  you  told  us 
but  this  moment  of  your  dining  yesterday  in 
town."  "  Did  I  say  so  ?"  replied  he  coolly ;  "  to 
be  sure  if  I  said  so,  it  was  so — dined  in  town : 
egad,  now  I  do  remember,  I  did  dine  in  town ; 
but  I  dined  in  the  country  too ;  for  you  must 
know,  my  boys,  I  eat  two  dinners.  By-the-by, 
I  am  grown  as  nice  as  the  devil  in  my  eating. 
I'll  tell  you  a  pleasant  affair  about  that:  We 
were  a  select  party  of  us  to  dine  at  Lady  Gro- 
gram's,  an  affected  piece,  but  let  it  go  no  further ; 
a  secret :  well,  there  happened  to  be  no  assafoe- 
tida  in  the  sauce  to  a  turkey,  upon  which,  says 
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/,  '  I'll  hold  a  thousand  guineas,  and  say,  dene 
first,  that'— but,  dear  Drybone,  you  are  an  honest 
creature,  lend  me  half-a-crown  for  a  minute  or 
two,  or  so,  just  till — but  hearkee,  ask  me  for  it 
the  next  time  we  meet,  or  it  may  be  twenty  to 
one  but  I  forget  to  pay  you." 

When  he  left  us,  our  conversation  naturally 
turned  upon  so  extraordinary  a  character.  ' '  His 
very  dress,"  cries  my  friend,  "is  not  less  extra 
ordinary  than  his  conduct.  If  you  meet  him  this 
day,  you  find  him  in  rags ;  if  the  next,  in  em 
broidery.  With  those  persons  of  distinction  of 
whom  he  talks  so  familiarly,  he  has  scarcely  a 
coffee-house  acquaintance.  However,  both  for 
the  interests  of  society,  and  perhaps  for  his  own, 
Heaven  has  made  him  poor,  and  while  all  the 
world  perceive  his  wants,  he  fancies  them  con 
cealed  from  every  eye.  An  agreeable  companion, 
because  he  understands  flattery ;  and  all  must 
be  pleased  with  the  first  part  of  his  conversation, 
though  all  are  sure  of  its  ending  with  a  demand 
on  their  purse.  While  his  youth  countenances 
the  levity  of  his  conduct,  he  may  thus  earn  a 
precarious  subsistence :  but  when  age  comes  on, 
the  gravity  of  which  is  incompatible  with  buf 
foonery,  then  will  he  find  himself  forsaken  by  all ; 
condemned  in  the  decline  of  life  to  hang  upon 
some  rich  family  whom  he  once  despised,  there 
to  undergo  all  the  ingenuity  of  studied  contempt, 
to  be  employed  only  as  a  spy  upon  the  servants, 
or  a  bugbear  to  fright  the  children  into  obedi- 


BEAU  TIBBS— HIS  WIFE,  HIS  HOUSE, 
AND  FUENITUKE. 

I  am  apt  to  fancy  I  have  contracted  a  new 
acquaintance  whom  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
shake  off.  My  little  beau  yesterday  overtook 
me  again  in  one  of  the  public  walks,  and  slap 
ping  me  on  the  shoulder,  saluted  me  with  an  air 
of  the  most  perfect  familiarity.  His  dress  was 
the  same  as  usual,  except  that  he  had  more 
powder  in  his  hair,  wore  a  dirtier  shirt,  a  pair  of 
temple  spectacles,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm. 

As  I  knew  him  to  be  a  harmless  amusing  little 
thing,  I  could  not  return  his  smiles  with  any 
degree  of  severity ;  so  we  walked  forward,  on 
terms  of  the  utmost  intimacy,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  discussed  all  the  usual  topics  prelimi 
nary  to  particular  conversation. 

The  oddities  that  marked  his  character,  how 
ever,  soon  began  to  appear ;  he  bowed  to  several 
well-dressed  persons,  who  by  their  manner  of 
returning  the  compliment,  appeared  perfect 
strangers.  At  intervals  he  drew  out  a  pocket- 
book,  seeming  to  take  memorandums  before  all 
the  company,  with  much  importance  and  assi 
duity.  In  this  manner  he  led  me  through  the 
length  of  the  whole  walk,  fretting  at  his  absurdi 
ties  and  fancying  myself  laughed  at  not  less  than 
him  by  every  spectator. 

When  we  were  got  to  the  end  of  our  proces 


sion,  "Blast  me,"  cries  he,  with  an  air  of  viva 
city,  "I  never  saw  the  park  so  thin  in  my  life 
before  ;  there's  no  company  at  all  to-day ;  not  a 
single  face  to  be  seen."  "  No  company !"  inter 
rupted  I  peevishly ;  "  no  company  where  there 
is  such  a  crowd?  why,  man,  there's  too  much. 
What  are  the  thousands  that  have  been  laughing 
at  us  but  company?"  "Lord,  my  dear,"  re 
turned  he,  with  the  utmost  good-humour,  "you 
seem  immensely  chagrined  :  but  blast  me,  when 
the  world  laughs  at  me,  I  laugh  at  the  world, 
and  so  we  are  even.  My  Lord  Trip,  Bill  Squash 
the  Creolian,  and  I,  sometimes  make  a  party  at 
being  ridiculous  ;  and  so  we  say  and  do  a  thou 
sand  things  for  the  joke's  sake.  But  I  see  you 
are  grave,  and  if  you  are  for  a  fine  grave  senti 
mental  companion,  you  shall  dine  with  me  and 
my  wife  to-day ;  I  must  insist  on't :  I'll  intro 
duce  you  to  Mrs  Tibbs,  a  lady  of  as  elegant 
qualifications  as  any  in  nature;  she  was  bred, 
but  that's  between  ourselves,  under  the  inspec 
tion  of  the  Countess  of  Allnight.  A  charming 
body  of  voice ;  but  no  more  of  that,  she  will  give 
us  a  song.  You  shall  see  my  little  girl  too, 
Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Tibbs,  a  sweet 
pretty  creature :  I  design  her  for  my  Lord 
Drumstick's  eldest  son;  but  that's  in  friendship, 
let  it  go  no  further ;  she's  but  six  years  old,  and 
yet  she  walks  a  minuet,  and  plays  on  the  guitar 
immensely  already.  I  intend  she  shall  be  as  per 
fect  aa  possible  in  every  accomplishment.  In 
the  first  place,  I'll  make  her  a  scholar :  I'll  teach 
her  Greek  myself,  and  learn  that  language  pur 
posely  to  instruct  her ;  but  let  that  be  a  secret." 

Thus  saying,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
took  me  by  the  arm,  and  hauled  me  along.  We 
passed  through  many  dark  alleys  and  winding 
ways  ;  for,  from  some  motives  to  me  unknown, 
he  seemed  to  have  a  particular  aversion  to  every 
frequented  street ;  at  last,  however,  we  got  to 
the  door  of  a  dismal-looking  house  in  the  out 
lets  of  the  town,  where  he  informed  me  he  chose 
to  reside  for  the  benefit  of  the  air. 

We  entered  the  lower  door,  which  ever  seemed 
to  lie  most  hospitably  open ;  and  I  began  to 
ascend  an  old  and  creaking  staircase,  when,  as 
he  mounted  to  show  me  the  way,  he  demanded, 
whether  I  delighted  in  prospects ;  to  which 
answering  the  affirmative,  "  Then,"  says  he,  "  I 
shall  show  you  one  of  the  most  charming  in  the 
world,  out  of  my  window :  we  shall  see  the  ships 
sailing,  and  the  whole  country  for  twenty  miles 
round,  tip  top,  quite  high.  My  Lord  Swamp 
would  give  ten  thousand  guineas  for  such  a  one ; 
but  as  I  sometimes  pleasantly  tell  him,  I  always 
love  to  keep  my  prospects  at  home,  that  my 
friends  may  visit  me  the  oftener. " 

By  this  time  we  were  arrived  as  high  as  the 
stairs  would  permit  us  to  ascend,  till  we  came 
to  what  he  was  facetiously  pleased  to  call  the 
first  floor  down  the  chimney ;  and  knocking  at 
the  door,  a  voice  from  within  demanded,  who's 
there?  My  conductor  answered  that  it  was 
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him.  But  this  not  satisfying  the  querist,  the 
voice  again  repeated  the  demand  ;  to  which  he 
answered  louder  than  before ;  and  now  the  door 
was  opened  by  an  old  woman  with  cautious  re 
luctance. 

When  we  were  got  in,  he  welcomed  me  to  his 
house  with  great  ceremony,  and  turning  to  the 
old  woman,  asked  where  was  her  lady  ?  "  Good 
troth,"  replied  she,  in  a  peculiar  dialect,  "she's 
washing  your  twa  shirts  at  the  next  door,  because 
they  have  taken  an  oath  against  lending  out  the 
tub  any  longer."  "  My  two  shirts,"  cried  he  in 
a  tone  that  faltered  with  confusion,  "  what  does 
the  idiot  mean?"  "I  ken  what  I  mean  weel 
enough,"  replied  the  other:  "she's  washing  your 
twa.  shirts  at  the  next  door,  because — "  "Fire 
and  fury,  no  more  of  thy  stupid  explanations," 
cried  be ;  "go  and  inform  her  we  have  got 
oompamy.  Were  that  Scottish  hag  to  be  for  ever 
in  my  family,  she  would  never  learn  politeness, 
nor  forget  that  absurd  poisonous  accent  of  hers, 
or  testify  the  smallest  specimen  of  breeding  or 
high  life  ;  and  yet  it  is  very  surprising  too,  as  I 
had  her  from  a  parliament  man,  a  friend  of  mine 
from  the  Highlands,  one  of  the  politest  men  in 
the  world  ;  but  that's  a  secret." 

We  waited  some  time  for  Mrs  Tibbs'  arrival, 
during  which  interval  I  had  a  full  opportunity 
of  surveying  the  chamber  and  all  its  furniture  ; 
which  consisted  of  four  chairs  with  old  wrought 
bottoms,  that  he  assured  me  were  his  wife's  em 
broidery  ;  a  square  table  that  had  been  once 
japanned;  A  cradle  in  one  corner,  a  lumber 
cabinet  in  the  other ;  a  broken  shepherdess,  and 
a  mandarin  without  a  head,  were  stuck  over 
the  chimney ;  and  round  the  walls  several  paltry 
miframed  pictures,  which,  he  observed,  were  all 
Iris  own  drawing.  "  What  do  you  think,  sir,  of 
that  head  in  the  corner,  done  in  the  manner  of 
Orisoni  ?  there's  the  true  keeping  in  it ;  it  is  my 
own  face,  and  though  there  happens  to  be  no 
likeness,  a  countess  offered  me  a  hundred  for  its 
fellow ;  I  refused  her,  for,  hang  it,  that  would 
be  mechanical,  you  know." 

The  wife  at  last  made  her  appearance,  at  once 
a  slattern  and  a  coquette  ;  much  emaciated,  but 
-still  carrying  the  remains  of  beauty.  She  made 
twenty  apologies  for  being  seen  in  such  odious 
deshabille,  but  hoped  to  be  excused,  as  she  had 
stayed  all  night  at  the  gardens  with  the  countess, 
who  was  excessively  fond  of  the  horns.  "  And, 
indeed,  my  dear,"  added  she,  turning  to  her 
husband,  "  his  lordship  drank  your  health  in  a 
bumper."  "Poor  Jack,"  cries  he,  "a  dear  good- 
natured  creature,  I  know  he  loves  me  ;  but  I 
hope,  my  dear,  you.  have  given  orders  for  dinner ; 
you  need  make  no  great  preparations  neither, 
there  ane  but  three  of  us ;  something  elegant, 
and  little  will  do ;  a  turbot,  an  ortolan,  a — " 
"Or  what  do  you  think,  my  dear,"  interrupts 
the  wife,  "of  a  nice  pretty  bit  of  ox-cheek, 
piping  hot,  and  dressed  with  a  little  of  my  own 
sauce  ?"  "The  very  thing,"  replies  he,  "it  will 


eat  best  with  some  smart  bottled  beer  :  but  be 
sure  to  let  us  have  the  sauce  his  grace  was  so 
fond  of.  I  hate  your  immense  loads  of  meat, 
that  is  country  all  over ;  extremely  disgusting 
to  those  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
high  life." 

By  thig  time  my  curiosity  began  to  abate,  and 
my  appetite  to  increase :  the  company  of  fools 
may  at  first  make  us  smile,  but  at  last  never 
fails  of  rendering  us  melancholy;  I  therefore 
pretended  to  recollect  a  prior  engagement,  and, 
after  having  shown  my  respect  to  the  house, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  English,  by  giv 
ing  the  old  servant  a  piece  of  money  at  the  door, 
I  took  my  leave ;  Mrs  Tibbs  assuring  me,  that 
dinner,  if  I  stayed,  would  be  ready  at  least  in 
less  than  two  hours. 

BEAU  TIBBS  AT  VAUXHALL. 

The  people  of  London  are  as  fond  of  walking 
as  our  friends  at  Pekin  of  riding ;  one  of  the 
principal  entertainments  of  the  citizens  here 
in  summer  is  to  repair  about  nightfall  to  a 
garden  not  far  from  town,  where  they  walk 
about,  show  their  best  clothes  and  best  faces, 
and  listen  to  a  concert  provided  for  the  occa 
sion. 

I  accepted  an  invitation  a  few  evenings  ago 
from  my  old  friend,  the  man  in  black,  to  be  one 
of  a  party  that  was  to  sup  there ;  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  waited  upon  him  at  his  lodgings. 
There  I  found  the  company  assembled,  and  ex 
pecting  my  arrival.  Our  party  consisted  of  my 
friend  in  superlative  finery,  his  stockings  rolled, 
a  black  velvet  waistcoat,  which  was  formerly  new, 
and  a  grey  wig  combed  down  in  imitation  of  hair. 
A  pawnbroker's  widow,  of  whom,  by-the-by,  my 
friend  was  a  professed  admirer,  dressed  out  in 
green  damask,  with  three  gold  rings  on  every 
finger.  Mr  Tibbs,  the  second-rate  beau  I  have 
formerly  described,  together  with  his  lady,  in 
flimsy  silk,  dirty  gauze  instead  of  linen,  and  a 
hat  as  big  as  an  umbrella. 

Our  first  difficulty  was  in  settling  how  we 
should  set  out.  Mrs  Tibbs  had  a  natural  aver 
sion  to  the  water,  and  the  widow  being  a  little 
in  flesh,  as  warmly  protested  against  walking ;  a 
coach  was  therefore  agreed  upon ;  which,  being 
too  small  to  carry  five,  Mr  Tibbs  consented  to  sit 
in  his  wife's  lap. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  we  set  forward, 
being  entertained  by  the  way  with  the  bodings 
of  Mr  Tibbs,  who  assured  us  he  did  not  expect 
to  see  a  single  creature  for  the  evening  above 
the  degree  of  a  cheesemonger :  that  this  was  the 
last  night  of  the  gardens,  and  that  consequently 
we  should  be  pestered  with  the  nobility  and 
gentry  from  Thames  Street  and  Crooked  Lane, 
with  several  other  prophetic  ejaculations,  pro 
bably  inspired  by  the  uneasiness  of  his  situa 
tion. 

The  illuminations  began  before  we  arrived, 
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and  I  must  confess,  that  upon  entering  the 
gardens  I  found  every  sense  overpaid  with  more 
than  expected  pleasure;  the  lights  everywhere 
glimmering  through  the  scarcely  moving  trees, 
the  full-bodied  concert  bursting  on  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  the  natural  concert  of  birds,  in  the 
more  retired  part  of  the  grove,  vying  with  that 
which  was  formed  by  art;  the  company  gaily 
dressed,  looking  satisfaction,  and  the  tables 
spread  with  various  delicacies,  all  conspired  to 
fill  my  imagination  with  the  visionary  happiness 
of  the  Arabian  lawgiver,  and  lifted  me  into  an 
ecstasy  of  admiration.  "Head  of  Confucius," 
cried  I  to  my  friend,  "this  is  fine  !  this  unites 
rutal  beauty  with  courtly  magnificence !  if  we 
except  the  virgins  of  immortality  that  hang  on 
every  tree,  and  may  be  plucked  at  every  desire, 
I  do  not  see  how  this  falls  short  of  Mahomet's 
Paradise  !"  "As  for  virgins,"  cries  my  friend, 
"it  is  true  they  are  a  fruit  that  do  not  much 
abound  in  our  gardens  here ;  but  if  ladies,  as 
plenty  as  apples  in  autumn,  and  as  complying 
as  any  houri  of  them  all,  can  content  you,  I 
fancy  we  have  no  need  to  go  to  heaven  for 
paradise." 

I  was  going  to  second  his  remarks,  when  we 
were  called  to  a  consultation  by  Mr  Tibbs  and 
the  rest  of  the  company,  to  know  in  what  man 
ner  we  were  to  lay  out  the  evening  to  the  great 
est  advantage.  Mrs  Tibbs  was  for  keeping  the 
genteel  walk  of  the  garden,  where,  she  observed, 
there  was  always  the  very  best  company ;  the 
widow,  on  the  contrary,  who  came  but  once  a 
season,  was  for  securing  a  good  standing-place  to 
see  the  water- works,  which  she  assured  us  would 
begin  in  less  than  an  hour  at  furthest ;  a  dispute 
therefore  began,  and  as  it  was  managed  between 
two  of  very  opposite  characters,  it  threatened  to 
grow  more  bitter  at  every  reply.  Mrs  Tibbs 
wondered  how  people  could  pretend  to  know  the 
polite  world,  who  had  received  all  their  rudi 
ments  of  breeding  behind  a  counter ;  to  which 
the  other  replied,  that  though  some  people  sat 
behind  counters,  yet  they  could  sit  at  the  head 
of  their  own  tables  too,  and  carve  three  good 
dishes  of  hot  meat  whenever  they  thought  pro 
per;  which  was  more  than  some  people  could 
say  for  themselves,  that  hardly  knew  a  rabbit 
and  onions  from  a  green  goose  and  gooseberries. 

It  is  hard  to  say  where  this  might  have  ended, 
had  not  the  husband,  who  probably  knew  the 
impetuosity  of  his  wife's  disposition,  proposed 
to  end  the  dispute  by  adjourning  to  a  box,  and 
try  if  there  was  anything  to  be  had  for  supper 
that  was  supportable.  To  this  we  all  consented ; 
but  here  a  new  distress  arose  :  Mr  and  Mrs  Tibbs 
would  sit  in  none  but  a  genteel  box,  a  box  where 
they  might  see  and  be  seen,  one,  as  they  ex 
pressed  it,  in  the  very  focus  of  public  view ;  but 
such  a  box  was  not  easy  to  be  obtained,  for 
though  we  were  perfectly  convinced  of  our  own 
gentility,  and  the  gentility  of  our  appearance, 
yet  we  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  persuade 


the  keepers  of  the  boxes  to  be  of  our  opinion ; 
they  chose  to  reserve  genteel  boxes  for  what  they 
judged  more  genteel  company. 

At  last,  however,  we  were  fixed,  though  some 
what  obscurely,  and  supplied  with  the  usual 
entertainment  of  the  place.  The  widow  found 
the  supper  excellent,  but  Mrs  Tibbs  thought 
everything  detestable.  "  Come,  come,  my  dear," 
cries  the  husband,  by  way  of  consolation,  "  to 
be  sure  we  can't  find  such  dressing  here  as  we 
have  at  Lord  Crump's  or  Lady  Crimp's  ;  but  for 
Vauxhall  dressing  it  is  pretty  good :  it  is  not  their 
victuals  indeed  I  find  fault  with,  but  their  wine ; 
their  wine,"  cries  he,  drinking  off  a  glass,  "in 
deed,  is  most  abominable." 

By  this  last  contradiction,  the  widow  was 
fairly  conquered  in  point  of  politeness.  She  per 
ceived  now  that  she  had  no  pretensions  in  the 
world  to  taste ;  her  very  senses  were  vulgar, 
since  she  had  praised  detestable  custard,  and 
smacked  at  wretched  wine ;  she  was  therefore 
content  to  yield  the  victory,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  night  to  listen  and  improve.  It  is  true,  she 
would  now  and  then  forget  herself,  and  confess 
she  was  pleased,  but  they  soon  brought  her  back 
again  to  miserable  refinement.  She  once  praised 
the  painting  of  the  box  in  which  we  were  sitting, 
but  was  soon  convinced  that  such  paltry  pieces 
ought  rather  to  excite  horror  than  satisfaction  • 
she  ventured  again  to  commend  one  of  the  singers, 
but  Mrs  Tibbs  soon  let  her  know,  in  the  style  of 
a  connoisseur,  that  the  singer  in  question  had 
neither  ear,  voice,  nor  judgment. 

Mr  Tibbs,  now  willing  to  prove  that  his  wife's 
pretensions  to  music  were  just,  entreated  her  to 
favour  the  company  with  a  song ;  but  to  this  she 
gave  a  positive  denial — "For  you  know  very  well, 
my  dear,"  says  she,  "that  I  am  not  in  voice 
to-day,  and  when  one's  voice  is  not  equal  to  one's 
judgment,  what  signifies  singing?  besides,  as 
there  is  no  accompaniment,  it  would  be  but 
spoiling  music."  All  these  excuses,  however, 
were  overruled  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  who, 
though  one  would  think  they  already  had  music 
enough,  joined  in  the  entreaty.  But  particularly 
the  widow,  now  willing  to  convince  the  company 
of  her  breeding,  pressed  so  warmly,  that  she 
seemed  determined  to  take  no  refusal.  At  last, 
then,  the  lady  complied,  and  after  humming  for 
some  minutes,  began  with  such  a  voice,  and  such 
affectation,  as  I  could  perceive  gave  but  little 
satisfaction  to  any  except  her  husband.  He  sat 
with  rapture  in  his  eye,  and  beat  time  with  his 
hand  on  the  table. 

You  must  observe,  my  friend,  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  this  country,  when  a  lady  or  gentleman 
happens  to  sing,  for  the  company  to  sit  as  mute 
and  motionless  as  statues.  Every  feature,  every 
limb,  must  seem  to  correspond  in  fixed  attention ; 
and  while  the  song  continues,  they  are  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  universal  petrifaction.  In  this 
mortifying  situation  we  had  continued  for  some 
time,  listening,  and  looking  with  tranquillity, 
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when  the  master  of  the  box  came  to  inform  us 
that  the  water-works  were  just  going  to  begin. 
At  this  information  I  could  instantly  perceive 
the  widow  bounce  from  her  seat ;  but  correcting 
herself,  she  sat  down  again,  repressed  by  motives 
of  good-breeding.  Mrs  Tibbs,  who  had  seen  the 
water-works  a  hundred  times,  resolving  not  to 
be  interrupted,  continued  her  song  without  any 
share  of  mercy,  nor  had  the  smallest  pity  on  our 
impatience.  The  widow's  face,  I  own,  gave  me 
high  entertainment ;  in  it  I  could  plainly  read 
the  struggle  she  felt  between  good-breeding  and 
curiosity :  she  talked  of  the  water-works  the 
whole  evening  before,  and  seemed  to  have  come 
merely  in  order  to  see  them  ;  but  then  she  could 
not  bounce  out  in  the  very  middle  of  a  song,  for 
that  would  be  forfeiting  all  pretensions  to  high 
life,  or  high-lived  company,  ever  after.  Mrs 
Tibbs  therefore  kept  on  singing,  and  we  continued 
to  listen,  till  at  last,  when  the  song  was  just 
concluded,  the  waiter  came  to  inform  us  that  the 
water-works  were  over. 

"The  water- works  over!"  cried  the  widow; 
"  the  water-works  over  already !  that's  impos 
sible  !  they  can't  be  over  so  soon  !"  "It  is  not 
my  business,"  replied  the  fellow,  "to  contradict 
your  ladyship ;  I'll  run  again  and  see."  He 
went,  and  soon  returned  with  a  confirmation  of 
the  dismal  tidings.  No  ceremony  could  now 
bind  my  friend's  disappointed  mistress,  she  testi 
fied  her  displeasure  in  the  openest  manner ;  in 
short,  she  now  began  to  find  fault  in  turn,  and 
at  last  insisted  upon  going  home,  just  at  the  time 
that  Mr  and  Mrs  Tibbs  assured  the  company 
that  the  polite  hours  were  going  to  begin,  and 
that  the  ladies  would  instantaneously  be  enter 
tained  with  the  horns. 


LIFE  ENDEARED  BY  AGE. 

Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  in 
creases  our  desire  of  living.  Those  dangers 
which,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  we  had  learned 
to  despise,  assume  new  terrors  as  we  grow  old. 
Our  caution  increasing  as  our  years  increase, 
fear  becomes  at  last  the  prevailing  passion  of 
the  mind ;  and  the  small  remainder  of  life  is 
taken  up  in  useless  efforts  to  keep  off  our  end, 
or  provide  for  a  continual  existence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature,  and  to 
which  even  the  wise  are  liable !  If  I  should 
judge  of  that  part  of  life  which  lies  before  me, 
by  that  which  I  have  already  seen,  the  prospect 
is  hideous.  Experience  tells  me,  that  my  past 
enjoyments  have  brought  no  real  felicity ;  and 
sensation  assures  me,  that  those  I  have  felt  are 
stronger  than  those  which  are  yet  to  come.  Yet 
experience  and  sensation  in  vain  persuade ;  hope, 
more  powerful  than  either,  dresses  out  the  dis 
tant  prospect  in  fancied  beauty ;  some  happiness 
in  long  perspective  still  beckons  me  to  pursue ; 
and,  like  a  losing  gamester,  every  new  disappoint 
ment  increases  rny  ardour  to  continue  the  game. 


Whence,  my  friend,  this  increased  love  of  life, 
which  grows  upon  us  with  our  years  ?  whence 
comes  it,  that  we  thus  make  greater  efforts  to 
preserve  our  existence,  at  a  period  when  it  be 
comes  scarcely  worth  the  keeping  ?  Is  it  that 
nature,  attentive  to  the  preservation  of  mankind, 
increases  our  wishes  to  live,  while  she  lessens 
our  enjoyments  ;  and,  as  she  robs  the  senses  of 
every  pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  spoil  ? 
Life  would  be  insupportable  to  an  old  man, 
who,  loaded  with  infirmities,  feared  death  no 
more  than  in  the  vigour  of  manhood ;  the  num 
berless  calamities  of  decaying  nature,  and  the 
consciousness  of  surviving  every  pleasure,  would 
at  once  induce  him,  with  his  own  hand,  to  ter 
minate  the  scene  of  misery ;  but  happily  the 
contempt  of  death  forsakes  him,  at  a  time  when 
it  could  be  only  prejudicial ;  and  life  acquires 
an  imaginary  value,  in  proportion  as  its  real 
value  is  no  more. 

Our  attachment  to  every  object  around  us 
increases,  in  general,  from  the  length  of  our 
acquaintance  with  it.  "I  would  not  choose," 
says  a  French  philosopher,  "  to  see  an  old  post 
pulled  up  with  which  I  had  been  long  acquaint 
ed."  A  mind  long  habituated  to  a  certain  set 
of  objects,  insensibly  becomes  fond  of  seeing 
them ;  visits  them  from  habit,  and  parts  from 
them  with  reluctance  ;  from  hence  proceeds  the 
avarice  of  the  old  in  every  kind  of  possession. 
They  love  the  world  and  all  that  it  produces ; 
they  love  life,  and  all  its  advantages  ;•  not  be 
cause  it  gives  them  pleasure,  but  because  they 
have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Chaste,  ascending  the  throne  of 
China,  commanded  that  all  who  were  unjustly 
detained  in  prison,  during  the  preceding  reigns, 
should  be  set  free.  Among  the  number  who 
came  to  thank  their  deliverer  on  this  occasion, 
there  appeared  a  majestic  old  man,  who  falling 
at  the.  emperor's  feet,  addressed  him  as  follows  : 
"  Great  father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch,  now 
eighty-five  years  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a 
dungeon  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  I  was  impri 
soned,  though  a  stranger  of  crime,  or  without 
being  even  confronted  by  my  accusers.  I  have 
now  lived  in  solitude  and  darkness  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  am  grown  familiar  with  distress. 
As  yet,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  that  sun  to 
which  you  have  restored  me,  I  have  been  wan 
dering  the  streets  to  find  some  friend  that  would 
assist,  or  relieve,  or  remember  me ;  but  my 
friends,  my  family,  and  relations  are  all  dead,, 
and  I  am  forgotten.  Permit  me  then,  0  Chin 
vang,  to  wear  out  the  wretched  remains  of  life 
in  my  former  prison  ;  the  walls  of  my  dungeon 
are  to  me  more  pleasing  than  the  most  splendid 
palace ;  I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  shall  be 
unhappy  except  I  spend  the  rest  of  my  days 
where  my  youth  was  passed— in  that  prison 
from  which  you  were  pleased  to  release  me." 

The  old  man's  passion  for  confinement  is  simi 
lar  to  that  we  all  have  for  life.  We  are  habitu- 
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ated  to  the  prison,  we  look  round  with  discon 
tent,  are  displeased  with  the  abode,  and  yet  the 
length  of  our  captivity  only  increases  our  fond 
ness  for  the  cell.  The  trees  we  have  planted, 
the  houses  we  have  built,  or  the  posterity  we 
have  begotten,  all  serve  to  bind  us  closer  to 
earth,  and  embitter  our  parting.  Life  sues  the 
young  like  a  new  acquaintance  ;  the  companion, 
as  yet  unexhausted,  is  at  once  instructive  and 
amusing ;  •  its  company  pleases ;  yet,  for  all  this, 
it  is  but  little  regarded.  To  us  who  are  de 
clined  in  years,  life  appears  like  an  old  friend ; 
its  jests  have  been  anticipated  in  former  conver 
sation  ;  it  has  no  new  story  to  make  us  smile ; 
no  new  improvement  with  which  to  surprise ; 
yet  still  we  love  it ;  destitute  of  every  enjoyment, 
still  we  love  it ;  husband  the  wasting  treasure 
with  increased  frugality,  and  feel  all  the  poign 
ancy  of  anguish  in  the  fatal  separation. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful, 
sincere,  brave,  an  Englishman.  He  had  a  com 
plete  fortune  of  his  own,  and  the  love  of  the  king 
his  master,  which  was  equivalent  to  riches.  Life 
opened  all  her  treasure  before  him,  and  promised 
a  long  succession  of  future  happiness.  He  came, 
tasted  of  the  entertainment,  but  was  disgusted 
even  in  the  beginning.  He  professed  an  aversion 
to  living  ;  was  tired  of  walking  round  the  same 
circle ;  had  tried  every  enjoyment,  and  found 
them  all  grow  weaker  at  every  repetition.  "  If 
life  be  in  youth  so  displeasing,"  cried  he  to  him 
self,  "  what  will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on ; 
if  it  be  at  present  indifferent,  sure  it  will  then 
be  execrable."  This  thought  embittered  every 
reflection ;  till  at  last,  with  all  the  serenity  of 
perverted  reason,  he  ended  the  debate  with  a 
pistol ;  had  this  self-deluded  man  been  apprised, 
that  existence  grows  more  desirable  to  us  the 
longer  we  exist,  he  would  have  then  faced  old 
age  without  shrinking,  he  would  have  boldly 
dared  to  live,  and  served  that  society  by  his 
future  assiduity,  which  he  basely  injured  by  his 
desertion. 

WHANO  THE  MILLER. 

The  Europeans  are  themselves  blind,  who  de 
scribe  Fortune  without  sight.  No  first-rate  beauty 
bad  ever  finer  eyes,  or  saw  more  clearly ;  they 
who  have  no  other  trade  but  seeking  their  fortune, 
need  never  hope  to  find  her ;  coquette-like,  she 
flies  from  her  close  pursuers,  and  at  last  fixes  on 
the  plodding  mechanic,  who  stays  at  home,  and 
minds  his  business. 

I  am  amazed  how  men  call  her  blind,  when,  by 
the  company  she  keeps,  she  seems  so  very  dis 
cerning.  Wherever  you  see  a  gaming-table,  be 
very  sure  Fortune  is  not  there ;  wherever  you  see  a 
house  with  the  doors  open,  be  very  sure  Fortune 
is  not  there ;  where  you  see  a  man  whose  pocket- 
holes  are  laced  with  gold,  be  satisfied  Fortune  is 
not  there  :  wherever  you  see  a  beautiful  woman 
good-natured  and  obliging,  be  convinced  Fortune 
is  sever  there.  In  short,  she  is  ever  seen  accom 


panying  industry,  and  as  often  trundling  awheel- 
barrow  as  lolling  in  a  coach  and  six. 

If  you  would  make  Fortune  your  friend,  or,  to 
personise  her  no  longer,  if  you  desire,  my  son,  to 
be  rich,  and  have  money,  be  more  eager  to  save 
than  acquire :  when  people  say  money  is  to  be 
got  here,  and  money  is  to  be  got  there,  take  no 
notice;  mind  your  own  business  ;  stay  where  you 
are,  and  secure  all  you  can  get  without  stirring. 
When  you  hear  that  your  neighbour  has  picked 
up  a  purse  of  gold  in  the  street,  never  run  out 
into  the  same  street,  looking  about  you  in  order 
to  pick  up  such  another ;  or  when  you  are  in 
formed  that  he  has  made  a  fortune  in  one  branch 
of  business,  never  change  your  own  in  order  to 
be  his  rival.  Do  not  desire  to  be  rich  all  at  once ; 
but  patiently  add  farthing  to  farthing.  Perhaps 
you  despise  the  petty  sum ;  and  yet  they  who 
want  a  farthing,  and  have  no  friend  that  will 
lend  them  it,  think  farthings  very  good  things. 
Whang,  the  foolish  miller,  when  he  wanted  a 
farthing  in  his  distress,  found  that  no  friend  would 
lend  because  they  knew  he  wanted.  Did  you 
ever  read  the  story  of  Whang  in  our  books  of 
Chinese  learning  ?  he  who,  despising  small  sums, 
and  grasping  at  all,  lost  even  what  he  had. 

Whang  the  miller  was  naturally  avaricious; 
nobody  loved  money  better  than  he,  or  more 
respected  those  that  had  it.  When  people  would 
talk  of  a  rich  man  in  company,  Whang  would  say, 
"  I  know  him  very  well ;  he  and  I  have  been  long 
acquainted ;  he  and  I  are  intimate  ;  he  stood  for  a 
child  of  mine  :"  but  if  ever  a  poor  man  was  men 
tioned,  he  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
man ;  he  might  be  very  well  for  aught  he  knew ; 
but  he  was  not  fond  of  many  acquaintances,  and 
loved  to  choose  his  company. 

Whang,  however,  with  all  his  eagerness  for 
riches  was  in  reality  poor ;  he  had  nothing  but 
the  profits  of  his  mill  to  support  him  ;  but  though 
these  were  small,  they  were  certain ;  while  hLs 
mill  stood  and  went,  he  was  sure  of  eating,  and 
his  frugality  was  such,  that  he  every  day  laid 
some  money  by,  which  he  would  at  intervals 
count  and  contemplate  with  much  satisfaction. 
Yet  still  his  acquisitions  were  not  equal  to  his 
desires  ;  he  only  found  himself  above  want, 
whereas  he  desired  to  be  possessed  of  affluence. 

One  day  as  he  was  indulging  these  wishes,  he 
was  informed  that  a  neighbour  of  his  had  found 
a  pan  of  money  under  ground,  having  dreamed 
of  it  three  nights  running  before.  These  tidings 
were  daggers  to  the  heart  of  poor  Whang. 
"  Here  am  I,"  says  he,."  toiling  and  moiling  from 
morning  till  night  for  a  few  paltry  farthings, 
while  neighbour  Hunks  goes  quietly  to  bed,  and 
dreams  himself  into  thousands  before  mormng. 
Oh,  that  I  could  dream  like  him;  with  what  plea 
sure  I  would  dig  round  the  pan  ;  how  slyly  would 
I  carry  it  home;  not  even  my  wife  should  see 
me ;  and  then,  oh  the  pleasure  of  thrusting  one's 
hand  into  a  heap  of  gold  up  to  the  elbow !" 
Such  reflections  only  served  to  make  the  miller 
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unhappy ;  he  discontinued  his  former  assiduity, 
he  was  quite  disgusted  with  small  gains,  and  his 
customers  began  to  forsake  him.  Every  day  he 
repeated  the  wish,  and  every  night  laid  himself 
down  in  order  to  dream.  Fortune,  that  was  for 
a  long  time  unkind,  at  last,  however,  seemed  to 
smile  upon  his  distresses,  and  indulged  him 
with  the  wished-for  vision.  He  dreamed  that 
under  a  certain  part  of  the  foundation  of  his 
mill,  there  was  concealed  a  monstrous  pan  of 
gold  and  diamonds  buried  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  covered  with  a  large  flat  stone.  He  rose  up, 
thanked  the  stars  that  were  at  last  pleased  to 
take  pity  on  his  sufferings,  and  concealed  his 
good  luck  from  every  person,  as  is  usual  in 
money  dreams,  in  order  to  have  the  vision  re 
peated  the  two  succeeding  nights,  by  which  he 
should  be  certain  of  its  veracity.  His  wishes  in 
this  also  were  answered  ;  he  still  dreamed  of  the 
same  pan  of  money,  in  the  very  same  place. 

Now,  therefore,  it  was  past  a  doubt ;  so  get 
ting  up  early  the  third  morning,  he  repairs  alone, 
with  a  mattock  in  his  hand,  to  the  mill,  and  be 
gan  to  undermine  that  part  of  the  wall  which 
the  vision  directed.  The  first  omen  of  success 
that  he  met  was  a  broken  mug;  digging  still 
deeper,  he  turns  up  a  house  tile,  quite  new  and 
entire.  At  last,  after  much  digging,  he  came  to 
the  broad  flat  stone,  but  then  so  large,  that  it 
was  beyond  one  man's  strength  to  remove  it. 
"Here,"  cried  he,  in  raptures  to  himself,  "here 
it  is  !  under  this  stone  there  is  room  for  a  very 
large  pan  of  diamonds  indeed  !  I  must  e'en  go 
home  to  my  wife,  and  tell  her  the  whole  affair, 
and  get  her  to  assist  me  in  turning  it  up." 
Away  therefore  he  goes,  and  acquaints  his  wife 
with  every  circumstance  of  their  good  fortune. 
Her  raptures  on  this  occasion  may  be  easily 
imagined ;  she  flew  round  his  neck,  and  em 
braced  him  in  an  agony  of  joy ;  but  those  trans 
ports,  however,  did  not  delay  their  eagerness 
to  know  the  exact  sum ;  returning,  therefore, 
speedily  together  to  the  place  where  Whang  had 
been  digging,  there  they  found— not  indeed  the 
expected  treasure,  but  the  mill,  their  only  sup 
port,  undermined  and  fallen. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

There  are  numbers  in  this  city  who  live  by 
writing  new  books ;  and  yet  there  are  thousands 
of  volumes  in  every  large  library  unread  and 
forgotten.  This,  upon  my  arrival,  was  one  of 
those  contradictions  which  I  was  unable  to  ac 
count  for.  "Is  it  possible,"  said  I,  " that  there 
should  be  any  demand  for  new  books,  before 
those  already  published  are  read  ?  Can  there  be 
so  many  employed  in  producing  a  commodity 
with  which  the  market  is  already  over-stocked  ; 
and  with  goods  also  better  than  any  of  modem 
manufacture  ? " 

What  at  first  view  appeared  an  inconsistency, 
is  a  proof  at  once  of  this  people's  wisdom  and 


refinement.  Even  allowing  the  works  of  their 
ancestors  better  written  than  theirs,  yet  those 
of  the  moderns  acquire  a  real  value,  by  being 
marked  with  the  impression  of  the  times.  An 
tiquity  has  been  in  the  possession  of  others ;  the 
present  is  our  own  :  let  us  first  therefore  learn 
to  know  what  belongs  to  ourselves,  and  then,  if 
we  have  leisure,  cast  our  reflections  back  to  the 
reign  of  Shonou,  who  governed  twenty  thousand 
years  before  the  creation  of  the  moon. 

The  volumes  of  antiquity,  like  medals,  may 
very  well  serve  to  amuse  the  curious ;  but  the 
works  of  the  moderns,  like  the  current  coin  of 
a  kingdom,  are  much  better  for  immediate  use  : 
the  former  are  often  prized  above  their  intrinsic 
value,  and  kept  with  care;  the  latter  seldom 
pass  for  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  are  often 
subject  to  the  merciless  hands  of  sweating  critics 
and  clipping  compilers :  the  works  of  antiquity 
were  ever  praised,  those  of  the  moderns  read: 
the  treasures  of  our  ancestors  have  our  esteem, 
and  we  boast  the  passion,  those  of  contemporary 
genius  engage  our  heart,  although  we  blush  to 
own  it.  The  visits  we  pay  the  former  resemble 
those  we  pay  the  great,  the  ceremony  is  trouble 
some,  and  yet  such  as  we  would  not  choose  to 
forego ;  our  acquaintance  with  modern  books  is 
like  sitting  with  a  friend,  our  pride  is  not  flat 
tered  in  the  interview,  but  it  gives  more  internal 
satisfaction. 

In  proportion  as  society  refines,  new  books 
must  ever  become  more  necessary.  Savage  rus 
ticity  is  reclaimed  by  oral  admonition  alone; 
but  the  elegant  excesses  of  refinement  are  best 
corrected  by  the  still  voice  of  studious  inquiry. 
In  a  polite  age,  almost  every  person  becomes  a 
reader,  and  receives  more  instruction  from  the 
press  than  the  pulpit.  The  preaching  Bonze 
may  instruct  the  illiterate  peasant ;  but  nothing 
less  than  the  insimiating  address  of  a  fine  writer 
can  win  its  way  to  a  heart  already  relaxed  in  all 
the  effeminacy  of  refinement.  Books  are  neces 
sary  to  correct  the  vices  of  the  polite ;  but  those 
vices  are  ever  changing,  and  the  antidote  should 
be  changed  accordingly — should  still  be  new. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  thinking  the  number  of 
new  publications  here  too  great,  I  could  wish  it 
still  greater,  as  they  are  the  most  useful  instru 
ments  of  reformation.  Every  country  must  be 
instructed  either  by  writers  or  preachers;  but 
as  the  number  of  readers  increases,  the  numbe* 
of  hearers  is  proportionably  diminished,  th& 
writer  becomes  more  useful,  and  the  preaching 
Bonze  less  necessary. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  complaining  that  writers 
are  overpaid,  when  their  works  procure  them  a 
bare  subsistence,  I  should  imagine  it  the  duty  of 
a  state,  not  only  to  encourage  their  numbers, 
but  their  industry.  A  Bonze  is  rewarded  with 
immense  riches  for  instructing  only  a  few,  even 
of  the  most  ignorant  of  the  people ;  and  sure  tlie- 
poor  scholar  should  not  beg  his  bread,  who  is 
capable  of  instructing  a  million. 
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Of  all  rewards,  1  grant,  the  most  pleasing  to 
a  man  of  real  merit,  is  fame ;  but  a  polite  age, 
of  all  times,  is  that  in  which  scarcely  any  share 
of  merit  can  acquire  it.  What  numbers  of  fine 
writers  in  the  latter  empire  of  Rome,  when 
refinement  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch, 
have  missed  that  fame  and  immortality  which 
they  had  fondly  arrogated  to  themselves  !  How 
many  Greek  authors,  who  wrote  at  that  period 
when  Constantinople  was  the  refined  mistress  of 
the  empire,  now  rest,  either  not  printed,  or  not 
read,  in  the  libraries  of  Europe !  Those  who 
came  first,  while  either  state  as  yet  was  barbarous, 
carried  all  the  reputation  away.  Authors,  as 
the  age  refined,  became  more  numerous,  and 
their  numbers  destroyed  their  fame.  It  is  but 
natural,  therefore,  for  the  writer,  when  con 
scious  that  his  works  will  not  procure  him  fame 
hereafter,  to  endeavour  to  make  them  turn  out 
to  his  temporal  interest  here. 

Whatever  be  the  motives  which  induce  men 
to  write,  whether  avarice  or  fame,  the  country 
becomes  most  wise  and  happy,  in  which  they 
most  serve  for  instructors.  The  countries  where 
sacerdotal  instruction  alone  is  permitted,  remain 
in  ignorance,  superstition,  and  hopeless  slavery. 
In  England,  where  there  are  as  many  new  books 
published  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe  together, 
a  spirit  of  freedom  and  reason  reigns  among  the 
people :  they  have  been  often  known  to  act  like 
fools,  they  are  generally  found  to  think  like  men. 

The  only  danger  that  attends  a  multiplicity 
of  publications  is,  that  some  of  them  may  be 
calculated  to  injure  rather  than  benefit  society. 
But  where  writers  are  numerous,  they  also  serve 
as  a  check  upon  each  other;  and,  perhaps,  a 
literary  inquisition  is  the  most  terrible  punish 
ment  that  can  be  conceived  to  a  literary  trans 
gressor. 

But  to  do  the  English  justice,  there  are  but 
few  offenders  of  this  kind;  their  publications 
in  general  aim  at  mending  either  the  heart,  or 
improving  the  common  weal.  The  dullest  writer 
talks  of  virtue,  and  liberty,  and  benevolence, 
with  esteem ;  tells  his  true  story,  filled  with  good 
and  wholesome  advice;  warns  against  slavery, 
bribery,  or  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  and  dresses 
up  his  little  useful  magazine  of  knowledge  and 
entertainment,  at  least  with  a  good  intention. 
The  dunces  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
have  less  encouragement,  are  more  vicious.  Ten- 
.  der  hearts,  languishing  eyes,  Leonora  in  love  at 
thirteen,  ecstatic  transports,  stolen  blisses,  are 
the  frivolous  subjects  of  their  frivolous  memoirs. 
In  England,  if  a  lewd  blockhead  thus  breaks 
in  on  the  community,  he  sets  his  whole  fraternity 
in  a  roar ;  nor  can  he  escape,  even  though,  he 
should  fly  to  nobility  for  shelter. 

Thus  even  dunces,  my  friend,  may  make  them 
selves  useful  But  there  are  others,  whom  nature 
has  blessed  with  talents  above  the  rest  of  man 
kind;  men  capable  of  thinking  with  precision, 
and  impressing  their  thought  with  rapidity; 


beings  who  diffuse  those  regards  upon  mankind, 
which  others  contract  and  settle  upon  them 
selves.  These  deserve  every  honour  from  that 
community  of  which  they  are  more  peculiarly 
the  children ;  to  such  I  would  give  my  heart, 
since  to  them  I  am  indebted  for  its  humanity  ! 

A  CITY  NIGHT  PIECE. 

The  clock  has  just  struck  two,  the  expiring  taper 
rises  and  sinks  in  the  socket,  the  watchman  for 
gets  the  hour  in  slumber,  the  laborious  and  the 
happy  are  at  rest,  and  nothing  wakes  but  medita 
tion,  guilt,  revelry,  and  despair.  The  drunkard 
once  more  fills  the  destroying  bowl,  the  robber 
walks  his  midnight  round,  and  the  suicide  lifts 
his  guilty  arm  against  his  own  sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the 
page  of  antiquity,  or  the  sallies  of  contemporary 
genius,  but  pursue  the  solitary  walk,  where 
Vanity,  ever  changing,  but  a  few  hours  past 
walked  before  me,  where  she  kept  up  the  page 
ant,  and  now,  like  a  froward  child,  seems  hushed 
with  her  own  importunities. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around  !  The  dying 
lamp  feebly  emits  a  yellow  gleam ;  no  sound  is 
heard  but  of  the  chiming  clock,  or  the  distant 
watch-dog.  All  the  bustle  of  human  pride  is 
forgotten,  an  hour  like  this  may  well  display 
the  emptiness  of  human  vanity. 

There  will  come  a  time,  when  this  temporary 
solitude  may  be  made  continual,  and  the  city 
itself,  like  its  inhabitants,  fade  away,  and  leave 
a  desert  in  its  room. 

What  cities,  as  great  as  this,  have  once  tri 
umphed  in  existence,  had  their  victories  as  great, 
joy  as  just  and  as  unbounded,  and,  with  short 
sighted  presumption,  promised  themselves  im 
mortality  !  Posterity  can  hardly  trace  the  situa 
tion  of  some.  The  sorrowful  traveller  wanders 
over  the  awful  ruins  of  others ;  and,  as  he  be- 
hofds,  he  learns  wisdom,  and  feels  the  transience 
of  every  sublunary  possession. 

"Here,"  he  cries,  "stood  their  citadel,  now 
grown  over  with  weeds ;  there  their  senate-house, 
but  now  the  haunt  of  every  noxious  reptile; 
temples  and  theatres  stood  here,  now  only  an 
undistinguished  heap  of  ruin.  They  are  fallen, 
for  luxury  and  avarice  first  made  them  feeble. 
The  rewards  of  the  state  conferred  on  amusing, 
and  not  on  useful  members  of  society.  Their 
riches  and  opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who. 
though  at  first  repulsed,  returned  again,  con 
quered  by  perseverance,  and  at  last  swept  the 
defendants  into  undistinguished  destruction. " 

How  few  appear  in  those  streets  which  but 
some  few  hours  ago  were  crowded !  and  those 
who  appear,  now  no  longer  wear  their  daily 
mask,  nor  attempt  to  hide  their  lewdness  or 
their  misery. 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their 
coueh,  and  find  a  short  repose  from  wretchedness 
at  the  doors  of  the  opulent  J  These  are  strangers, 
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wanderers  and  orphans,  whose  circumstances  are 
too  humble  to  expect  redress,  and  whose  dis 
tresses  are  too  great  even  for  pity.  Their 
wretchedness  excites  rather  horror  than  pity. 
Some  are  without  the  covering  even  of  rags,  and 
others  emaciated  with  disease :  the  world  has 
disclaimed  them ;  society  turns  its  back  upon 
their  distress,  and  has  given  them  up  to  naked 
ness  and  hunger.  These  poor  shivering  females 
have  once  seen  happier  days,  and  been  fluttered 
into  beauty.  They  have  been  prostituted  to  the 
gay  luxurious  villain,  and  are  now  turned  out 
to  meet  the  severity  of  winter.  Perhaps,  now 
lying  at  the  doors  of  their  betrayers,  they  sue  to 
wretches  whose  hearts  are  insensible,  or  de 
bauchees  who  may  curse,  but  will  not  relieve 
them. 

Why  was  I  born  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  suffer 
ings  of  wretches  I  cannot  relieve  ?  Poor  house 
less  creatures !  the  world  will  give  you  reproaches, 
but  will  not  give  you  relief.  The  slightest  mis 
fortunes  of  the  great,  the  most  imaginary  uneasi 
ness  of  the  rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the 
power  of  eloquence,  and  held  up  to  engage  our 
attention  and  sympathetic  sorrow.  The  poor 
weep  unheeded,  persecuted  by  every  subordinate 
species  of  tyranny ;  and  every  law  which  gives 
others  security,  becomes  an  enemy  to  them. 

Why  was 'this  heart  of  mine  formed  with  so 
much  sensibility?  or  why  was  not  my  fortune 
adapted  to  its  impulse  ?  Tenderness,  without  a 
capacity  of  relieving,  only  makes  the  man  who 
feels  it  more  wretched  than  the  object  which 
sues  for  assistance. 

KEFLECTIONS  IN  THE  BOAR'S  HEAD 
TAVERN,  EASTCHEAP. 

The  improvements  we  make  in  mental  acquire 
ments  only  render  us  each  day  more  sensible  of 
the  defects  of  our  constitution ;  with  this  in 
view,  therefore,  let  us  often  recur  to  the  amuse 
ments  of  youth,  endeavour  to  forget  age  and 
wisdom,  and  as  far  as  innocence  goes,  be  as  much 
a  boy  as  the  best  of  them. 

Let  idle  declaimers  mourn  over  the  degeneracy 
of  the  age ;  but  in  my  opinion  every  age  is  the 
same.  This  I  am  sure  of,  that  man  in  every 
season  is  a  poor  fretful  being,  with  no  other 
means  to  escape  the  calamities  of  the  times  but 
by  endeavouring  to  forget  them ;  for,  if  he 
attempts  to  resist,  he  is  certainly  undone.  If  I 
feel  poverty  and  pain,  I  am  not  so  hardy  as  to 
quarrel  with  the  executioner,  even  while  under 
correction :  I  find  myself  no  way  disposed  to 
make  fine  speeches,  while  I  am  making  wry 
faces.  In  a  word,  let  me  drink  when  the  fit  is 
on,  to  make  me  insensible ;  and  drink  when  it  is 
over,  for  joy  that  I  feel  pain  no  longer. 

The  character  of  old  Falstaff,  even  with  all  his 
faults,  gives  me  more  consolation  than  the  most 
studied  efforts  of  wisdom ;  I  here  behold  an 
agreeable  old  fellow  forgetting  age,  and  showing 


the  way  to  be  young  at  sixty-five.  Sure  I  am 
well  able  to  be  as  merry,  though  not  so  comical, 
as  he.  Is  it  not  in  my  power  to  have,  though  not 
so  much  wit,  at  least  as  much  vivacity  ?  Age, 
care,  wisdom,  reflection,  begone — I  give  you  to 
the  winds.  Let's  have  t'other  bottle  :  here's  to 
the  memory  of  Shakespeare,  Falstaff,  and  all  the 
merry  men  of  Eastcheap. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  naturally  arose 
while  I  sat  at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  still  kept 
at  Eastcheap.  Here  by  a  pleasant  fire,  in  the 
very  room  where  old  Sir  John  Falstaff  cracked 
his  jokes,  in  the  very  chair  which  was  sometimes 
honoured  by  Prince  Henry,  and  sometimes  pol 
luted  by  his  immoral  merry  companions,  I  sat 
and  ruminated  on  the  follies  of  youth ;  wished 
to  be  young  again,  but  was  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  life  while  it  lasted ;  and  now  and  then 
compared  past  and  present  times  together.  I 
considered  myself  as  the  only  living  representa 
tive  of  the  old  knight,  and  transported  my 
imagination  back  to  the  times  when  the  Prince 
and  he  gave  life  to  the  revel,  and  made  even 
debauchery  not  disgusting.  The  room  also 
conspired  to  throw  my  reflections  back  into 
antiquity;  the  oak  floor,  the  Gothic  window, 
and  the  ponderous  chimneypiece,  had  long  with 
stood  the  tooth  of  time  ;  the  watchman  had  gone 
twelve  ;  my  companions  had  all  stolen  off ;  and 
none  now  remained  with  me  but  the  landlord. 
From  him  I  could  have  wished  to  know  the 
history  of  a  tavern  that  had  such  a  long  succes 
sion  of  customers ;  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  an  account  of  this  kind  would  be  a  pleasing 
contrast  of  the  manners  of  different  ages  ;  but  my 
landlord  could  give  me  no  information.  He  con 
tinued  to  doze  and  sot,  and  tell  a  tedious  story, 
as  most  other  landlords  usually  do,  and  though 
he  said  nothing,  yet  was  never  silent ;  one  good 
joke  followed  another  good  joke ;  and  the  best 
joke  of  all  was  generally  begun  towards  the  end 
of  a  bottle.  I  found  at  last,  however,  his  wine 
and  his  conversation  operate  by  degrees ;  he  in 
sensibly  began  to  alter  his  appearance;  his 
cravat  seemed  quilled  into  a  ruff,  and  his  breeches 
swelled  out  into  a  fardingale.  I  now  fancied  him 
changing  sexes ;  and  as  my  eyes  began  to  close 
in  slumber,  I  imagined  my  fat  landlord  actually 
converted  into  as  fat  a  landlady.  However, 
sleep  made  but  few  changes  in  my  situation ; 
the  tavern,  the  apartment,  and  the  table,  con 
tinued  as  before  ;  nothing  suffered  mutation  but 
my  host,  who  was  fairly  altered  into  a  gentle 
woman,  whom  I  knew  to  be  Dame  Quickly,  mis 
tress  of  this  tavern  in  the  days  of  Sir  John  ;  and 
the  liquor  we  were  drinking,  which  seemed  con 
verted  into  sack  and  sugar. 

"My  dear  Mrs  Quickly,"  cried  I  (for  I  knew 
her  perfectly  well  at  the  first  sight),  "I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  you.  How  have  you  left 
Falstaff,  Pistol,  and  the  rest  of  our  friends  below 
stairs ?  Brave  and  hearty,  I  hope  ? "  "In  good 
sooth,"  replied  she,  "  he  did  deserve  to  live  for 
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ever ;  but  he  maketh  foul  work  on't  where  he 
hath  flitted.  Queen  Proserpine  and  he  have 
quarrelled  for  his  attempting  a  rape  upon  her 
divinity ;  and  were  it  not  that  she  still  had 
bowels  of  compassion,  it  more  than  seems  pro 
bable  he  might  have  been  now  sprawling  in  Tar 
tarus." 

I  now  found  that  spirits  still  preserve  the 
frailties  of  the  flesh  ;  and  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  criticism  and  dreaming,  ghosts  have  been 
known  to  be  guilty  of  even  more  than  platonic 
affection :  wherefore,  as  I  found  her  too  much 
moved  on  such  a  topic  to  proceed,  I  was  resolved 
to  change  the  subject,  and  desiring  she  would 
pledge  me  in  a  bumper,  observed  with  a  sigh 
that  our  sack  was  nothing  now  to  what  it  was 
in  former  days  :  "Ah,  Mrs  Quickly,  those  were 
merry  times  when  you  drew  sack  for  Prince 
Henry :  men  were  twice  as  strong,  and  twice  as 
wise,  and  much  braver,  and  ten  thousand  times 
more  charitable  than  now.  Those  were  the 
times  !  The  battle  of  Agincourt  was  a  victory 
indeed  !  Ever  since  that  we  have  only  been  de 
generating  ;  and  I  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
drinking  is  no  longer  fashionable,  when  men 
wear  clean  shirts,  and  women  show  their  necks 
and  arms.  All  are  degenerated,  Mrs  Quickly ; 
and  we  shall  probably,  in  another  century,  be 
frittered  away  into  beaux  or  monkeys.  Had  you 
been  on  earth  to  see  what  I  have  seen,  it  would 
congeal  all  the  blood  in  your  body  (your  soul,  I 
mean).  Why,  our  very  nobility  now  have  the 
intolerable  arrogance,  in  spite  of  what  is  every 
day  remonstrated  from  the  press ;  our  very 
nobility,  I  say,  have  the  assurance  to  frequent 
assemblies,  and  presume  to  be  as  merry  as  the 
vulgar.  See,  my  very  friends  have  scarcely  man 
hood  enough  to  sit  to  it  till  eleven ;  and  I  only 
am  left  to  make  a  night  on't.  Prithee  do  me 
the  favour  to  console  me  a  little  for  their  absence 
by  the  story  of  your  own  adventures,  or  the 
history  of  the  tavern  where  we  are  now  sitting :  I 
fancy  the  narrative  may  have  something  singular. " 

"Observe  this  apartment,"  interrupted  my 
companion;  "of  neat  device,  and  excellent 
workmanship.  In  this  room  I  have  lived,  child, 
woman,  and  ghost,  more  than  three  hundred 
years  :  I  am  ordered  by  Pluto  to  keep  an  annual 
register  of  every  transaction  that  passeth  here ; 
and  I  have  whilom  compiled  three  hundred 
tomes,  which  eftsoons  may  be  submitted  to  thy 
regards."  "None  of  your  whiloms  or  eftsoons, 
Mrs  Quickly,  if  you  please,"  I  replied ;  "  I  know 
you  can  talk  every  whit  as  well  as  I  can ;  for, 
as  you  have  lived  here  so  long,  it  is  but  natural 
to  suppose  you  should  learn  the  conversation  of 
the  company.  Believe  me,  dame,  at  best  you 
have  neither  too  much  sense,  nor  too  much  lan 
guage  to  spare ;  so  give  me  both  as  well  as  you 
can :  but  first,  my  service  to  you ;  old  women 
should  water  their  clay  a  little  now  and  then ; 
and  now  to  your  story." 

"The  story  of  my  own  adventures,"  replied 


the  vision,  "  is  but  short  and  unsatisfactory ;  for, 
believe  me,  Mr  Eigmarole,  believe  me,  a  woman 
with  a  butt  of  sack  at  her  elbow  is  never  long- 
lived.  Sir  John's  death  afflicted  me  to  such  a 
degree,  that  I  sincerely  believe,  to  drown  sorrow, 
I  drank  more  liquor  myself  than  I  drew  for  my 
customers :  my  grief  was  sincere,  and  the  sack 
was  excellent.  The  prior  of  a  neighbouring  con 
vent  (for  our  priors  then  had  as  much  power  as 
a  Middlesex  justice  now),  he,  I  say,  it  was  who 
gave  me  a  licence  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house, 
upon  condition  that  I  should  never  make  hard 
bargains  with  the  clergy,  that  he  should  have  a 
bottle  of  sack  every  morning,  and  the  liberty  of 
confessing  which  of  my  girls  he  thought  proper 
in  private  every  night.  I  had  continued  for 
several  years  to  pay  this  tribute;  and  he,  it 
must  be  confessed,  continued  as  rigorously  to 
exact  it.  I  grew  old  insensibly  ;  my  customers 
continued,  however,  to  compliment  my  looks 
while  I  was  by,  but  I  could  hear  them  say  I  was 
wearing,  when  my  back  was  turned.  The  prior, 
however,  still  was  constant,  and  so  were  half -his 
convent ;  but  one  fatal  morning  he  missed  the 
usual  beverage,  for  I  had  incautiously  drunk 
over- night  the  last  bottle  myself.  What  will 
you  have  on't  ?  The  very  next  day  Doll  Tear- 
sheet  and  I  were  sent  to  the  house  of  correction, 
and  accused  of  keeping  a  low  house.  In  short, 
we  were  so  well  purified  there  with  stripes, 
mortification,  and  penance,  that  we  were  after 
wards  utterly  unfit  for  worldly  conversation ; 
though  sack  would  have  killed  me  had  I  stuck 
to  it,  yet  I  soon  died  for  want  of  a  drop  of  some 
thing  comfortable,  and  fairly  left  my  body  to 
the  care  of  the  beadle. 

"  Such  is  my  own  history ;  but  that  of  the 
tavern,  where  I  have  ever  since  been  stationed, 
affords  a  greater  variety.  In  the  history  of  this, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  London,  you  may 
view  the  different  manners,  pleasures,  and  follies, 
of  men  at  different  periods.  You  will  find  man 
kind  neither  better  nor  worse  now  than  formerly ; 
the  vices  of  an  uncivilised  people  are  generally 
more  detestable,  though  not  so  frequent,  as 
those  in  polite  society.  It  is  the  same  luxury, 
which  formerly  stuffed  your  alderman  with 
plum-porridge,  and  now  crams  him  with  turtle. 
It  is  the  same  low  ambition,  that  formerly  in 
duced  a  courtier  to  give  up  his  religion  to  please 
his  king,  and  now  persuades  him  to  give  up  his 
conscience  to  please  his  minister.  It  is  the  same 
vanity,  that  formerly  stained  our  ladies'  cheeks 
and  necks  with  woad,  and  now  paints  them  with 
carmine.  Your  ancient  Briton  formerly  pow 
dered  his  hair  with  red  earth  like  brick-dust, 
in  order  to  appear  frightful :  your  modern  Briton 
cuts  his  hair  on  the  crown,  and  plasters  it  with 
hog's  lard  and  flour  ;  and  this  to  make  him  look 
killing.  It  is  the  same  vanity,  the  same  folly, 
and  the  same  vice,  only  appearing  different,  as 
viewed  through  the  glass  of  fashion.  In  a  word, 
all  mankind  are  a ." 
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"Sure  the  woman  is  dreaming,"  interrupted 
I.  "None  of  your  reflections,  Mrs  Quickly,  if 
you  love  me,  they  only  give  me  the  spleen.  Tell 
me  your  history  at  once.  I  love  stories,  but  hate 
reasoning." 

"  If  you  please,  then,  sir,"  returned  my  com 
panion,  "I'll  read  you  an  abstract  which  I  made 
of  the  three  hundred  volumes  I  mentioned  just 
now. 

"  My  body  was  no  sooner  laid  in  the  dust, 
than  the  prior  and  several  of  his  convent  came 
to  purify  the  tavern  from  the  pollutions  with 
which  they  said  I  had  filled  it.  Masses  were 
said  in  every  room,  relics  were  exposed  upon 
every  piece  of  furniture,  and  the  whole  house 
washed  with  a  deluge  of  holy  water.  My  habita 
tion  was  soon  converted  into  a  monastery :  in 
stead  of  customers  now  applying  for  sack  and 
sugar,  my  rooms  were  crowded  with  images, 
relics,  saints,  whores,  and  friars.  Instead  of 
being  a  scene  of  occasional  debauchery,  it  was 
now  filled  with  continual  lewdness.  The  prior 
led  -the  fashion,  and  the  whole  convent  imitated 
his  pious  example.  Matrons  came  hither  to 
confess  their  sins,  and  to  commit  new.  Virgins 
came  hither  who  seldom  went  virgins  away. 
Nor  was  this  a  convent  peculiarly  wicked ;  every 
convent  at  that  period  was  equally  fond  of  plea 
sure,  and  gave  a  boundless  loose  to  appetite. 
The  laws  allowed  it ;  each  priest  had  a  right  to 
a  favourite  companion,  and  a  power  of  discarding 
her  as  often  as  he  pleased.  The  laity  grumbled, 
quarrelled  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  hated 
their  confessors,  and  maintained  them  in  opul 
ence  and  ease.  These,  these  were  happy  times, 
Mr  Rigmarole ;  these  were  times  of  piety,  bravery, 
and  simplicity."  "  Not  so  very  happy,  neither, 
good  madam :  pretty  much  like  the  present— 
those  that  labour  starve,  and  those  that  do  no 
thing  wear  fine  clothes,  and  live  in  luxury." 

"  In  this  manner  the  fathers  lived  for  some 
years  without  molestation;  they  transgressed, 
confessed  themselves  to  each  other,  and  were 
forgiven.  One  evening,  however,  our  prior, 
keeping  a  lady  of  distinction  somewhat  too  long 
at  confession,  her  husband  unexpectedly  came 
upon  them,  and  testified  all  the  indignation 
which  was  natural  upon  such  an  occasion.  The 
prior  assured  the  gentleman  that  it  was  the  devil 
who  had  put  it  into  his  heart;  and  the  lady 
was  very  certain,  that  she  was  under  the  influ 
ence  of  magic,  or  she  could  never  have  behaved 
in  so  unfaithful  a  manner.  The  husband,  how 
ever,  was  not  to  be  put  off  by  such  evasions,  but 
summoned  both  before  the  tribunal  of  justice.  His 
proofs  were  flagrant,  and  he  expected  large  dam 
ages.  Such  indeed  he  had  a  right  to  expect, 
were  the  tribunals  of  those  days  constituted  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  now.  The  cause 
of  the  priest  was  to  be  tried  before  an  assembly 
of  priests ;  and  a  layman  was  to  expect  redress 
only  from  their  impartiality  and  candour.  What 
plea  then  do  you  think  the  prior  made  to  ob 


viate  this  accusation  ?  He  denied  thg  fact,  and 
challenged  the  plaintiff  to  try  the  merits  of  their 
cause  by  single  combat.  It  was  a  little  hard,  you 
may  be  sure,  upon  the  poor  gentleman,  not  only 
to  be  made  a  cuckold,  but  to  be  obliged  to  fight 
a  duel  into  the  bargain;  yet  such  was  the  justice 
of  the  times.  The  prior  threw  down  his  glove, 
and  the  injured  husband  was  obliged  to  take  it 
up,  in  token  of  his  accepting  the  challenge. 
Upon  this  the  priest  supplied  his  champion,  for 
it  was  not  lawful  for  the  clergy  to  fight ;  and  the 
defendant  and  plaintiff,  according  to  custom, 
were  put  in  prison;  both  ordered  to  fast  and 
pray,  every  method  being  previously  used  to  in 
duce  both  to  a  confession  of  the  truth.  After  a 
month's  imprisonment,  the  hair  of  each  was  cut, 
the  bodies  anointed  with  oil,  the  field  of  battle 
appointed  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  while  his 
Majesty  presided  over  the  whole  in  person.  Both 
the  champions  were  sworn  not  to  seek  victory 
either  by  fraud  or  magic.  They  prayed  and 
confessed  upon  their  knees;  and  after  these 
ceremonies  the  rest  was  left  to  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  the  combatants.  As  the  champion 
whom  the  prior  had  pitched  upon  had  fought 
six  or  eight  times  upon  similar  occasions,  it 
was  no  way  extraordinary  to  find  him  victorious 
in  the  present  combat.  In  short,  the  husband 
was  discomfited ;  he  was  taken  from  the  field  of 
battle,  stripped  to  his  shirt,  and  after  one  of  his 
legs  had  been  cut  off,  as  justice  ordained  in  such 
cases,  he  was  hanged  as  a  terror  to  future  offen 
ders.  These,  these  were  the  times,  Mr  Rigmarole ; 
you  see  how  much  more  just,  and  wise,  and 
valiant,  our  ancestors  were  than  us."  "  I  rather 
fancy,  madam,  that  the  times  then  were  pretty 
much  like  our  own ;  where  a  multiplicity  of  laws 
gives  a  judge  as  much  power  as  a  want  of  law, 
since  he  is  ever  sure  to  find  among  the  number 
some  to  countenance  his  partiality." 

"  Our  .convent,  victorious  over  their  enemies, 
now  gave  a  loose  to  every  demonstration  of  joy. 
The  lady  became  a  nun,  the  prior  was  made  a 
bishop,  and  three  Wickliffites  were  burned  in 
the  illuminations  and  fireworks  that  were  made 
on  the  present  occasion.  Our  convent  now  be 
gan  to  enjoy  a  very  high  degree  of  reputation. 
There  was  not  one  in  London  that  had  the  char 
acter  of  hating  heretics  so  much  as  ours.  Ladies 
of  the  first  distinction  chose  from  our  convent 
their  confessors.  In  short,  it  flourished,  and 
might  have  flourished  to  this  hour,  but  for  a 
fatal  accident  which  terminated  in  its  overthrow. 
The  lady,  whom  the  prior  had  placed  in  a  nun 
nery,  and  whom  he  continued  to  visit  for  some 
time  with  great  punctuality,  began  at  last  to 
perceive  that  she  was  quite  forsaken.  Secluded 
from  conversation,  as  usual,  she  now  entertained 
the  visions  of  a  devotee ;  found  herself  strangely 
disturbed ;  but  hesitated  in  determining  whether 
she  was  possessed  by  an  angel  or  demon.  She 
was  not  long  in  suspense  ;  for  upon  vomiting  a 
large  quantity  of  crooked  pins,  and  finding  the 
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palms  of  her  hands  turned  outwards,  she  quickly 
concluded  that  she  was  possessed  by  the  devil. 
She  soon  lost  entirely  the  use  of  speech ;  and, 
when  she  seemed  to  speak,  everybody  that  was 
present  perceived  that  her  voice  was  not  her 
own,  but  that  of  the  devil  within  her.  In  short, 
she  was  bewitched ;  and  all  the  difficulty  lay  in 
determining  who  it  could  be  that  bewitched  her. 
The  nuns  and  the  monks  all  demanded  the  ma 
gician's  name,  but  the  devil  made  no  reply  ;  for 
he  knew  that  they  had  no  authority  to  ask  ques 
tions.  By  the  rules  of  witchcraft,  when  an  evil 
spirit  has  taken  possession,  he  may  refuse  to 
answer  any  questions  asked  him,  unless  they 
are  put  by  a  bishop,  and  to  these  he  is  obliged 
to  reply.  A  bishop  therefore  was  sent  for,  and 
now  the  whole  secret  came  out :  the  devil  re 
luctantly  owned  that  he  was  a  servant  of  the 
prior ;  that  by  his  command  he  resided  in  his 
present  habitation,  and  that  without  his  com 
mand  he  was  resolved  to  keep  in  possession. 
The  bishop  was  an  able  exorcist ;  he  drove  the 
devil  out  by  force  of  mystical  arms ;  the  prior 
was  arraigned  for  witchcraft ;  the  witnesses  were 
•strong  and  numerous  against  him,  not  less  than 
fourteen  persons  being  by,  who  heard  the  devil 
talk  Latin.  There  was  no  resisting  such  a  cloud 
of  witnesses ;  the  prior  was  condemned ;  and  he 
who  had  assisted  at  so  many  burnings,  was 
burned  himself  in  turn.  These  were  times,  Mr 
Eigmarole ;  the  people  of  those  times  were  not  in 
fidels,  as  now,  but  sincere  believers ! "  "  Equally 
faulty  with  ourselves ;  they  believed  what  the 
devil  was  pleased  to  tell  them,  and  we  seem 
resolved  at  last  to  believe  neither  God  nor 
devil." 

"  After  such  a  stain  upon  the  convent,  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  it  could  subsist  any  longer ; 
the  fathers  were  ordered  to  decamp,  and  the 
house  was  once  again  converted  into  a  tavern. 
The  king  conferred  it  on  one  of  his  cast  mis 
tresses  ;  she  was  constituted  landlady  by  royal 
authority ;  and  as  the  tavern  was  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  court,  and  the  mistress  a  very 
polite  woman,  it  began  to  have  more  business 
than  ever,  and  sometimes  took  not  less  than  four 
shillings  a  day. 

"But  perhaps  you  are  desirous  of  knowing 
what  were  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  a  woman 
of  fashion  at  that  period ;  and  in  a  description 
of  the  present  landlady,  you  will  have  a  ioler- 
able  idea  of  all  the  rest.  This  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  a  nobleman,  and  received  such  an 
education  in  the  country  as  became  her  quality, 
beauty,  and  great  expectations.  She  could  make 
shifts  and  hose  for  herself,  and  all  the  servants 
of  the  family,  when  she  was  twelve  years  old. 
She  knew  the  names  of  the  four-and-twenty 
letters,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  bewitch  her ; 
and  this  was  a  greater  piece  of  learning  than  any 
lady  in  the  whole  country  could  pretend  to. 
She  was  always  up  early,  and  saw  breakfast 
served  in  the  great  hall  by  six  o'clock.  At  this 


scene  of  festivity,  she  generally  improved  good 
humour  by  telling  her  dreams,  relating  stories 
of  spirits,  several  of  which  she  herself  had  seen 
and  one  of  which  she  was  reported  to  have  killed 
with  a  black-hafted  knife.  Hence  she  usually 
went  to  make  pastry  in  the  larder,  and  here  she 
was  followed  by  her  sweethearts,  who  were  much 
helped  on  in  conversation  by  struggling  with  her 
for  kisses.  About  ten,  miss  generally  went  to 
play  at  hot-cockles  and  blind-man's-buff  in  the 
parlour;  and  when  the  young  folks  (for  they 
seldom  played  at  hot-cockles  when  grown  old) 
were  tired  of  such  amusements,  the  gentlemen 
entertained  miss  with  the  history  of  their  grey 
hounds,  bear-baitings,  and  victories  at  cudgel- 
playing.  If  the  weather  was  fine,  they  ran  at 
the  ring,  shot  at  butts,  while  miss  held  in  her 
hand  a  riband,  with  which  she  adorned  the  con 
queror.  Her  mental  qualifications  were  exactly 
fitted  to  external  accomplishments.  Before  she 
was  fifteen  she  could  tell  the  story  of  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  could  name  every  mountain  that 
was  inhabited  by  fairies,  knew  a  witch  at  first 
sight,  and  could  repeat  four  Latin  prayers  with 
out  a  prompter.  Her  dress  was  perfectly  fashion 
able  ;  her  arms  and  her  hair  were  completely 
covered ;  a  monstrous  ruff  was  put  round  her 
neck,  so  that  her  head  seemed  like  that  of  John 
the  Baptist  placed  in  a  charger.  In  short,  when 
completely  equipped,  her  appearance  was  so  very 
modest,  that  she  discovered  little  more  than  her 
nose.  These  were  the  times,  Mr  Rigmarole ; 
when  every  lady  that  had  a  good  nose  might  set 
up  for  a  beauty ;  when  every  woman  that  could 
tell  stories  might  be  cried  up  for  a  wit."  "I  aiu 
as  much  displeased  at  those  dresses  which  con 
ceal  too  much,  as  at  those  which  discover  too 
much :  I  am  equally  an  enemy  to  a  female 
dunce  or  a  female  pedant." 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  miss  chose  a  husband 
with  qualifications  resembling  her  own ;  she 
pitched  upon  a  courtier,  equally  remarkable  for 
hunting  and  drinking,  who  had  given  several 
proofs  of  his  great  virility  among  the  daughters 
of  his  tenants  and  domestics.  They  fell  in  love 
at  first  sight  (for  such  was  the  gallantry  of  the 
times),  were  married,  came  to  court,  and  madam 
appeared  with  superior  qualifications.  The  king 
was  struck  with  her  beauty.  All  property  was 
at  the  king's  command :  the  husband  was  obliged 
to  resign  all  pretensions  in  his  wife  to  the  sove 
reign,  whom  God  had  anointed  to  commit 
adultery  where  he  thought  proper.  The  king 
loved  her  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  repent 
ing  of  his  misdeeds,  and  instigated  by  his  father- 
confessor,  from  a  principle  of  conscience  removed 
her  from  his  levee  to  the  bar  of  this  tavern,  and 
took  a  new  mistress  in  her  stead.  Let  it  not 
surprise  you  to  behold  the  mistress  of  a  king 
degraded  to  so  humble  an  office.  As  the  ladies 
had  no  mental  accomplishments,  a  good  face  was 
enough  to  raise  them  to  the  royal  couch ;  and 
she  who  was  this  day  a  royal  mistress,  might  the 
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next,  when  her  beauty  palled  upon  enjoyment, 
be  doomed  to  infamy  and  want. 

"  Under  the  care  of  this  lady  the  tavern  grew 
into  great  reputation  ;  the  courtiers  had  not  yet 
learned  to  game,  but  they  paid  it  off  by  drink 
ing  :  drunkenness  is  ever  the  vice  of  a  barbarous, 
and  gaming  of  a  luxurious  age.  They  had  not 
such  frequent  entertainments  as  the  moderns 
have,  but  were  more  expensive  and  more  luxuri 
ous  in  those  they  had.  All  their  fooleries  were 
more  elaborate,  and  more  admired  by  the  great 
and  the  vulgar  than  now.  A  courtier  has  been 
known  to  spend  his  whole  fortune  at  a  single 
feast,  a  king  to  mortgage  his  dominions  to  fur 
nish  out  the  frippery  of  a  tournament.  There 
were  certain  days  appointed  for  riot  and  de 
bauchery,  and  to  be  sober  at  such  times  was 
reputed  a  crime.  Kings  themselves  set  the  ex 
ample  ;  and  I  have  seen  monarchs  in  this  room 
drunk  before  the  entertainment  was  half  con 
cluded.  These  were  the  times,  sir,  when  kings 
kept  mistresses,  and  got  drunk  in  public ;  they 
were  too  plain  and  simple  in  those  happy  times 
to  hide  their  vices,  and  act  the  hypocrite,  as 
now."  "Lord  !  Mrs  Quickly,"  interrupting  her, 
"I  expected  to  have  heard  a  story,  and  here  you 
are  going  to  tell  me  I  know  not  what  of  times 
and  vices ;  prithee  let  me  entreat  thee  once  more 
to  wave  reflections,  and  give  thy  history  without 
deviation." 

"  No  lady  upon  earth,"  continued  my  vision 
ary  correspondent,  "  knew  how  to  put  off  her 
damaged  wine  or  women  with  more  art  than 
she.  When  these  grew  flat,  or  those  paltry,  it 
was  but  changing  the  names  ;  the  wine  became 
excellent,  and  the  girls  agreeable.  She  was  also 
possessed  of  the  engaging  leer,  the  chuck  under 
the  chin,  winked  at  a  double-tntendre,  could 
nick  the  opportunity  of  calling  for  something 
comfortable,  and  perfectly  understood  the  dis 
creet  moments  when  to  withdraw.  The  gallants 
of  these  times  pretty  much  resembled  the  bloods 
of  ours ;  they  were  fond  of  pleasure,  but  quite 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  refining  upon  it ;  thus  a 
court  bawd  of  those  times  resembled  the  common 
low-lived  harridan  of  a  modern  bagnio.  Wit 
ness,  ye  powers  of  debauchery,  how  often  I  have 
been  present  at  the  various  appearances  of  drunk 
enness,  riot,  guilt,  and  brutality  !  A  tavern  is 
the  true  picture  of  human  infirmity :  in  history 
we  find  only  one  side  of  the  age  exhibited  to  our 
view,  but  in  the  accounts  of  a  tavern,  we  see 
every  age  equally  absurd  and  equally  vicious. 

"Upon  this  lady's  decease,  the  tavern  was 
successively  occupied  by  adventurers,  bullies, 
pimps,  and  gamesters.  Towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  gaming  was  more 
universally  practised  in  England  than  even  now. 
Kings  themselves  have  been  known  to  play  off 
at  Primeiro,  not  only  all  the  money  and  jewels 
they  could  part  with,  but  the  very  images  in 
churches.  The  last  Henry  played  away,  in  this 
very  room,  not  only  the  four  great  bells  of  St 


Paul's  Cathedral,  but  the  fine  image  of  St  Paul, 
which  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  spire,  to  Sir 
Miles  Partridge,  who  took  them  down  the  next 
day,  and  sold  them  by  auction.  Have  you  then 
any  cause  to  regret  being  born  in  the  times  you 
now  live ;  or  do  you  still  believe  that  human 
nature  continues  to  run  on  declining  every  age  ? 
If  we  observe  the  actions  of  the  busy  part  of 
mankind,  your  ancestors  will  be  found  infin 
itely  more  gross,  servile,  and  even  dishonest, 
than  you.  If,  forsaking  history,  we  only  trace 
them  in  their  hours  of  amusement  and  dissipa 
tion,  we  shall  find  them  more  sensual,  more 
entirely  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  infinitely  morp 
selfish. 

"The  last  hostess  of  note  I  find  upon  record 
was  Jane  Kouse.  She  was  born  among  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people  ;  and  by  frugality  and 
extreme  complacence,  contrived  to  acquire  a 
moderate  fortune ;  this  she  might  have  enjoyed 
for  many  years,  had  she  not  unfortunately  quar 
relled  with  one  of  her  neighbours,  a  woman  who 
was  in  high  repute  for  sanctity  through  the 
whole  parish.  In  the  times  of  which  I  speak, 
two  women  seldom  quarrelled  that  one  did  not 
accuse  the  other  of  witchcraft,  and  she  who  first 
contrived  to  vomit  crooked  pins  was  sure  to 
come  off  victorious.  The  scandal  of  a  modern 
tea-table  differs  widely  from  the  scandal  of 
former  times  :  the  fascination  of  a  lady's  eyes  at 
present  is  regarded  as  a  compliment ;  but  if  a 
lady  formerly  should  be  accused  of  having  witch 
craft  in  her  eyes,  it  were  much  better  both  for 
her  soul  and  body  that  she  had  no  eyes  at  all. 

"  In  short,  Jane  Kouse  was  accused  of  witch 
craft;  and  though  she  made  the  best  defence 
she  could,  it  was  all  to  no  purpose ;  she  was 
taken  from  her  own  bar  to  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  condemned,  and  executed  accordingly. 
These  were  times  indeed,  when  even  women 
could  not  scold  in  safety. 

"  Since  her  time  the  tavern  underwent  several 
revolutions,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
or  the  disposition  of  the  reigning  monarch.  It 
was  this  day  a  brothel,  and  the  next  a  conventicle 
for  enthusiasts.  It  was  one  year  noted  for  har 
bouring  Whigs,  and  the  next  infamous  for  a  re 
treat  to  Tories.  Some  years  ago  it  was  in  high 
vogue,  but  at  present  it  seems  declining.  This 
only  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  when 
ever  taverns  flourish  most,  the  times  are  then 
most  extravagant  and  luxurious."  "Lord!  Mrs 
Quickly,"  interrupted  I,  "you  have  really  de 
ceived  me ;  I  expected  a  romance,  and  here  you 
have  been  this  half-hour  giving  me  only  a 
description  of  the  times :  if  you  have  nothing 
but  tedious  remarks  to  communicate,  seek  some 
other  hearer,  I  am  determined  to  hearken  only 
to  stories." 

I  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  my  eyes  and 
ears  seemed  open  to  my  landlord,  who  had  been 
all  this  while  giving  me  an  account  of  the  repairs 
he  had  made  in  the  house ;  and  was  now  got 
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into  the  story  of  the  cracked  glass  in  the  dining- 
room. 

THE  STROLLING  PLAYER. 

I  am  fond  of  amusement  in  whatever  company 
it  is  to  be  found ;  and  wit,  though  dressed  in 
rags,  is  ever  pleasing  to  me.  I  went  some  days 
ago  to  take  a  walk  in  St  James's  Park,  about  the 
hour  in  which  company  leave  to  go  to  dinner. 
There  were  but  few  in  the  walks,  and  those  who 
stayed  seemed  by  their  looks  rather  more  will 
ing  to  forget  that  they  had  an  appetite  than 
gain  one.  I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches,  at 
the  other  end  of  which  was  seated  a  man  in  very 
shabby  clothes.  • 

We  continued  to  groan,  to  hem,  and  to  cough, 
as  usual  upon  such  occasions  ;  and  at  last  ven 
tured  upon  conversation.  "  I  beg  pardon,  sir," 
cried  I,  "  but  I  think  I  have  seen  you  before  ; 
your  face  is  familiar  to  me."  "Yes,  sir,"  re 
plied  he,  "I  have  a  good  familiar  face,  as  my 
friends  tell  me.  I  am  as  well  known  in  every 
town  in  England  as  the  dromedary,  or  live  cro 
codile.  You  must  understand,  sir,  that  I  have 
been  these  sixteen  years  merry -andrew  to  a 
puppet-show  :  last  Bartholomew  fair  my  master 
and  I  quarrelled,  beat  each  other  and  parted  ; 
he  to  sell  his  puppets  to  the  pin-cushion  makers 
in  Rosemary  Lane,  and  I  to  starve  in  St  James's 
Park." 

"I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  a  person  of  your  appear 
ance  should  labour  under  any  difficulties."  "  0 
sir,"  returned  he,  "my  appearance  is  very  much 
at  your  service ;  but,  though  I  cannot  boast  of 
eating  much,  yet  there  are  few  that  are  merrier : 
if  I  had  twenty  thousand  a-year  I  should  be  very 
merry ;  and,  thank  the  Fates,  though  not  worth 
a  groat,  I  am  very  merry  still.  If  I  have  three 
pence  in  my  pocket,  I  never  refuse  to  be  my 
three-halfpence ;  and  if  I  have  no  money,  I 
never  scorn  to  be  treated  by  any  that  are  kind 
enough  to  pay  my  reckoning.  What  think  you, 
sir,  of  a  steak  and  a  tankard  ?  You  shall  treat 
me  now ;  and  I  will  treat  you  again  when  I  find 
you  in  the  Park  in  love  with  eating,  and  without 
money  to  pay  for  a  dinner." 

As  I  never  refuse  a  small  expense  for  the  sake 
of  a  merry  companion,  we  instantly  adjourned 
to  a  neighbouring  alehouse,  and  in  a  few  moments 
had  a  frothing  tankard  and  a  smoking  steak 
spread  on  the  table  before  us.  It  is  impossible 
to  express  how  much  the  sight  of  such  good  cheer 
improved  my  companion's  vivacity.  "I  like 
this  dinner,  sir,"  says  he,  "  for  three  reasons : 
first,  because  I  am  naturally  fond  of  beef; 
secondly,  because  I  am  hungry ;  and,  thirdly 
and  lastly,  because  I  get  it  for  nothing :  no 
meat  eats  so  sweet  as  that  for  which  we  do  not 
pay." 

He  therefore  now  fell  to,  and  his  appetite 
seemed  to  correspond  with  his  inclination.  After 
dinner  was  over,  he  observed  that  the  steak  was 


tough;  " And v yet,  sir,"  returns  he,  "bad  as  it 
was,  it  seemed  a  rump-steak  to  me.  Oh,  the  de 
lights  of  poverty  and  a  good  appetite  !  We 
beggars  are  the  very  fondlings  of  Nature ;  the 
rich  she  treats  like  an  arrant  step-mother ;  they 
are  pleased  with  nothing ;  cut  a  steak  from  what 
part  you  will,  and  it  is  insupportably  tough ; 
dress  it  up  with  pickles,  and  even  pickles  cannot 
procure  them  an  appetite.  But  the  whole  crea 
tion  is  filled  with  good  things  for  the  beggar : 
Calvert's  butt  out-tastes  champagne,  and  Sedge- 
ley's  home-brewed  excels  tokay.  Joy,  joy,  my 
blood,  though  our  estates  lie  nowhere,  we  have 
fortunes  wherever  we  go !  If  an  inundation 
sweeps  away  half  the  grounds  of  Cornwall,  I  am 
content,  I  have  no  lands  there ;  if  the  stocks 
sink,  that  gives  me  no  uneasiness,  I  am  no  Jew." 
The  fellow's  vivacity,  joined  to  his  poverty,  I 
own,  raised  my  curiosity  to  know  something  of 
his  life  and  circumstances ;  and  I  entreated  that 
he  would  indulge  my  desire.  "That  I  will,  sir," 
said  he,  "  and  welcome ;  only  let  us  drink  to 
prevent  our  sleeping ;  let  us  have  another  tank 
ard  while  we  are  awake :  let  us  have  another 
tankard  ;  for,  ah,  how  charming  a  tankard  looks 
when  full ! 

"  You  must  know,  then,  that  I  am  very  well 
descended ;  my  ancestors  have  made  some  noise 
in  the  world ;  for  my  mother  cried  oysters,  and 
my  father  beat  a  drum :  I  am  told  we  have  even 
had  some  trumpeters  in  our  family.  Many  a 
nobleman  cannot  show  so  respectable  a  genea 
logy  ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there :  as  1 
was  their  only  child,  my  father  designed  to 
breed  me  up  at  his  own  employment,  which  wa3 
that  of  a  drummer  to  a  puppet-show.  Thus  the 
whole  employment  of  my  younger  years  was 
that  of  interpreter  to  Punch  and  King  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory.  But  though  my  father  was  very 
fond  of  instructing  me  in  beating  all  the  marches 
and  points  of  war,  I  made  no  very  great  progress, 
because  I  naturally  had  no  ear  for  music ;  so 
that  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  went  and  listed  for  a 
soldier.  As  I  had  ever  hated  beating  a  drum,  so 
I  soon  found  that  I  disliked  carrying  a  musket 
also ;  neither  the  one  trade  nor  the  other  were 
to  my  taste,  for  I  was  by  nature  fond  of  being  a 
gentleman :  besides,  I  was  obliged  to  obey  my 
captain  ;  he  has  his  will,  I  have  mine,  and  you 
have  yours :  now  I  very  reasonably  concluded, 
that  it  was  much  more  comfortable  for  a  man  to 
obey  his  own  will  than  another's. 

;<  The  life  of  a  soldier  soon  therefore  gave  me 
the  spleen ;  I  asked  leave  to  quit  the  service ; 
but  as  I  was  tall  and  strong,  my  captain  thanked 
me  for  my  kind  attention,  and  said,  because  he 
had  a  regard  for  me,  we  should  not  part.  I 
wrote  to  my  father  a  very  dismal,  penitent  letter, 
and  desired  that  he  would  raise  money  to  pay 
for  my  discharge  ;  but  the  good  man  was  as  fond 
of  drinking  as  I  was  (sir,  my  service  to  you), 
and  those  who  are  fond  of  drinking  never  pay 
for  other  people's  discharges  :  in  short,  he  never 
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answered  my  letter.  What  could  be  done  ?  If 
I  have  not  money,  said  I  to  myself,  to  pay  for 
my  discharge,  I  must  find  an  equivalent  some 
other  way ;  and  that  must  be  by  running  away. 
I  deserted,  and  that  answered  my  purpose  every 
bit  as  well  as  if  I  had  bought  my  discharge. 

"Well,  I  was  now  fairly  rid  of  my  military 
employment ;  I  sold  my  soldier's  clothes,  bought 
worse,  and  in  order  not  to  be  overtaken,  took 
the  most  unfrequented  roads  possible.  One 
evening  as  I  was  entering  a  village,  I  perceived 
a  man,  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the  curate 
of  the  parish,  thrown  from  his  horse  in  a  miry 
road,  and  almost  smothered  in  the  mud.  He 
desired  my  assistance  ;  I  gave  it,  and  drew  him 
out  with  some  difficulty.  He  thanked  me  for 
my  trouble,  and  was  going  off;  but  I  followed 
him  home,  for  I  loved  always  to  have  a  man 
thank  me  at  his  own  door.  The  curate  asked  a 
hundred  questions ;  as,  whose  son  I  was ;  from 
whence  I  came ;  and  whether  I  would  be  faithful? 
I  answered  him  greatly  to  his  satisfaction  ;  and 
gave  myself  one  of  the  best  characters  in  the 
world  for  sobriety  (sir,  I  have  the  honour  of 
drinking  your  health),  discretion,  and  fidelity. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  wanted  a  servant, 
and  hired  me.  With  him  I  lived  but  two  months ; 
we  did  not  much  like  each  other :  I  was  fond  of 
eating,  and  he  gave  me  but  little  to  eat ;  I  loved 
a  pretty  girl,  and  the  old  woman,  my  fellow- 
servant,  was  ill-natured  and  ugly.  As  they 
endeavoured  to  starve  me  between  them,  I  made 
a  pious  resolution  to  prevent  their  committing 
murder :  I  stole  the  eggs  as  soon  as  they  were 
laid ;  I  emptied  every  unfinished  bottle  that  I 
could  lay  my  hands  on ;  whatever  eatable  came  in 
my  way  was  sure  to  disappear :  in  short,  they 
found  I  would  not  do  ;  so  I  was  discharged  one 
morning,  and  paid  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
for  two  months'  wages. 

"While  my  money  was  getting  ready,  I  em 
ployed  myself  in  making  preparations  for  my 
departure :  two  hens  were  hatching  in  an  out 
house;  I  went  and  took  the  eggs  from  habit, 
and  not  to  separate  the  parents  from  the  chil 
dren,  I  lodged  hens  and  all  in  my  knapsack. 
After  this  piece  of  frugality,  I  returned  to  re 
ceive  my  money,  and  with  iny  knapsack  on  my 
back,  and  a  staff  in  my  hand,  I  bade  adieu  with 
tears  in  my  eyes  to  my  old  benefactor.  I  had 
not  gone  far  from  the  house  when  I  heard  behind 
me  the  cry  of  'Stop  thief!'  but  this  only  in 
creased  my  despatch  :  it  would  have  been  foolish 
to  stop,  as  I  knew  the  voice  could  not  be  levelled 
at  me.  But  hold,  I  think  I  passed  those  two 
months  at  the  curate's  without  drinking.  Come, 
the  times  are  dry,  and  may  this  be  my  poison  if 
ever  I  spent  two  more  pious,  stupid  months  in 
all  my  life. 

"Well,  after  travelling  some  days,  whom 
should  I  light  upon  but  a  company  of  strolling 
players.  The  moment  I  saw  them  at  a  distance, 
my  heart  warmed  to  them ;  I  had  a  sort  of 


natural  love  for  everything  of  the  vagabond  order : 
they  were  employed  in  settling  their  baggage, 
which  had  been  overturned  in  a  narrow  way  ;  I 
offered  my  assistance,  which  they  accepted ;  and 
we  soon  became  so  well  acquainted,  that  they 
took  me  as  a  servant.  This  was  a  paradise  to 
me ;  they  sang,  danced,  drank,  ate,  and  travelled, 
all  at  the  same  time.  By  the  blood  of  the 
Mirabels,  I  thought  I  had  never  lived  till  then  ; 
I  grew  as  merry  as  a  grig,  and  laughed  at  every 
word  that  was  spoken.  They  liked  me  as  much 
as  I  liked  them :  I  was  a  very  good  figure, 
as  you  see ;  and  though  I  was  poor,  I  was  not 
modest. 

"I  love  a  straggling  life  above  all  things  in 
the  world ;  sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad ;  to 
be  warm  to-day,  and  cold  to-morrow ;  to  eat 
when  one  can  get  it,  and  drink  when  (the  tank 
ard  is  out)  it  stands  before  me.  We  arrived  that 
evening  at  Tenterden,  and  took  a  large  room  at 
the  Greyhound ;  where  we  resolved  to  exhibit 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  with  the  funeral  procession, 
the  grave,  and  the  garden  scene.  Borneo  was  to 
be  performed  by  a  gentleman  from  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Drury  Lane  r  Juliet,  by  a  lady  who  had 
never  appeared  on  any  stage  before  :  and  I  was 
to  snuff  the  candles :  all  excellent  in  our  way. 
We  had  figures  enough,  but  the  difficulty  was 
how  to  dress  them.  The  same  coat  that  served 
Romeo,  turned  with  the  blue  lining  outwards, 
served  for  his  friend  Mercutio  :  a  large  piece  of 
crape  sufficed  at  once  for  Juliet's  petticoat  and 
pall :  a  pestle  and  mortar  from  a  neighbouring 
apothecary's,  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  bell ; 
and  our  landlord's  own  family,  wrapped  in  white 
sheets,  served  to  fill  up  the  procession.  In 
short,  there  were  but  three  figures  among  us 
that  might  be  said  to  be  dressed  with  any  pro 
priety  :  I  mean  the  nurse,  the  starved  apothecary, 
and  myself.  Our  performance  gave  universal 
satisfaction  :  the  whole  audience  were  enchanted 
with  our  powers. 

"  There  is  one  rule  by  which  a  strolling  player 
may  be  ever  sure  of  success ;  that  is,  in  our 
theatrical  way  of  expressing  it,  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  the  character.  To  speak  and  act  as  in 
common  life,  is  not  playing,  nor  is  it  what  people 
come  to  see  :  natural  speaking,  like  sweet  wine, 
runs  glibly  over  the  palate,  and  scarcely  leaves 
any  taste  behind  it ;  but  being  high  in  a  part 
resembles  vinegar,  which  grates  upon  the  taste, 
and  one  feels  it  while  he  is  drinking.  To  please 
in  town  or  country,  the  way  is  to  cry,  wring, 
cringe  into  attitudes,  mark  the  emphasis,  slap 
the  pockets,  and  labour  like  one  in  the  falling 
sickness  ;  that  is  the  way  to  work  for  applause ; 
that  is  the  way  to  gain  it. 

"As  we  received  much  reputation  for  our  skill 
on  this  first  exhibition,  it  was  but  natural  for  me 
to  ascribe  part  of  the  success  to  myself :  I  snuffed 
the  candles,  and  let  me  tell  you,  that,  without 
a  candle-snuffer,  the  piece  would  lose  half  its 
embellishments.  In  this  manner  we  continued 
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a  fortnight,  and  drew  tolerable  houses,  but  the 
evening  before  our  intended  departure,  ws  gave 
out  our  very  best  piece,  in  which  all  our  strength 
was  to  be  exerted.  We  had  great  expectations 
from  this,  and  even  doubled  our  prices,  when 
behold  one  of  the  principal  actors  fell  ill  of  a 
violent  fever.  This  was  a  stroke  like  thunder  to 
our  little  company :  they  were  resolved  to  go  in 
a  body,  to  scold  the  man  for  falling  sick  at  so 
inconvenient  a  time,  and  that  too  of  a  disorder 
that  threatened  to  be  expensive ;  I  seized  the 
moment,  and  offered  to  act  the  part  myself  in 
his  stead.  The  case  was  desperate :  they  ac 
cepted  my  offer;  and  I  accordingly  sat  down, 
with  the  part  in  my  hand  and  a  tankard  before 
me  (sir,  your  health),  and  studied  the  character, 
which  was  to  be  rehearsed  the  next  day,  and 
played  soon  after. 

"I  found  my  memory  excessively  helped  by 
drinking :  I  learned  my  part  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  bade  adieu  to  snuffing  candles  ever 
after.  I  found  that  Nature  had  designed  me  for 
more  noble  employments,  and  I  was  resolved  to 
take  her  when  in  the  humour.  We  got  together 
in  order  to  rehearse ;  and  I  informed  my  com 
panions,  masters  now  no  longer,  of  the  surprising 
change  I  felt  within  me.  '  Let  the  sick  man,'  said 
I,  '  be  under  no  uneasiness  to  get  well  again :  I'll 
till  his  place  to  universal  satisfaction ;  he  may 
even  die  if  he  thinks  proper ;  I'll  engage  that  he 
shall  never  be  missed.'  I  rehearsed  before  them, 
strutted,  ranted,  and  received  applause.  They 
soon  gave  out  that  a  new  actor  of  eminence  was 
to  appear,  and  immediately  all  the  genteel  places 
were  bespoke.  Before  I  ascended  the  stage,  how 
ever,  I  concluded  within  myself,  that  as  I  brought 
money  to  the  house  I  ought  to  have  my  share  in 
the  profits.  '  Gentlemen,'  said  I,  addressing  our 
company,  '  I  don't  pretend  to  direct  you ;  far  be 
it  from  me  to  treat  you  with  so  much  ingratitude : 
you  have  published  my  name  in  the  bills  with 
the  utmost  good-nature,  and  as  affairs  stand, 
cannot  act  without  me :  so,  gentlemen,  to  show 
yoTi  my  gratitude,  I  expect  to  be  paid  for  my 
acting  as  much  as  any  of  you,  otherwise  I  declare 
off;  I'll  brandish  my  snuffers,  and  clip  candles 
as  usual. '  This  was  a  very  disagreeable  proposal, 
but  they  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  refuse 
it ;  it  was  irresistible,  it  was  adamant ;  they  con 
sented,  and  I  went  on  in  King  Bajazet;  my 
frowning  brows  bound  with  a  stocking  stuffed 
into  a  turban,  while  on  my  captive  arms  I 
brandished  a  jack-chain.  Nature  seemed  to 
have  fitted  me  for  the  part ;  I  was  tall,  and  had 
a  loud  voice ;  my  very  entrance  excited  univer 
sal  applause ;  I  looked  round  on  the  audience 
with  a  smile,  and  made  a  most  low  and  graceful 
bow,  for  that  is  the  rule  among  us.  As  it  was  a 
very  passionate  part,  I  invigorated  my  spirits 
with  three  full  glasses  (the  tankard  is  almost  out) 
of  brandy.  By  Allah  !  it  is  almost  inconceivable 
how  I  went  through  it.  Tamerlane  was  but  a 
fool  to  me;  though  he  was  sometimes  loud 


enough  too,  yet  I  was  still  louder  than  he :  but 
then,  besides,  I  had  attitudes  in  abundance:  in 
general  I  kept  my  arms  folded  up  thus,  upon  the 
pit  of  my  stomach ;  it  is  the  way  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  has  always  a  fine  effect.  The  tankard  would 
sink  to  the  bottom  before  I  could  get  through 
the  whole  of  my  merits :  in  short,  I  came  off 
like  a  prodigy ;  and  such  was  my  success,  that  I 
could  ravish  the  laurels  even  from  a  sirloin  of 
beef.  The  principal  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
town  came  to  me,  after  the  play  was  over,  to 
compliment  me  upon  my  success ;  one  praised 
my  voice,  another  my  person :  '  Upon  my  word,' 
says  the  'squire's  lady,  'he  will  make  one  of  the 
finest  actors  in  Europe  ;  I  say  it,  and  I  think  I 
am  something  of  a  judge.'  Praise  in  the  begin 
ning  is  agreeable  enough,  and  we  receive  it  as  a 
favour ;  but  when  it  comes  in  great  quantities, 
we  regard  it  only  as  a  debt,  which  nothing  but 
our  merit  could  extort:  instead  of  thanking 
them,  I  internally  applauded  myself.  We  were 
desired  to  give  our  piece  a  second  time;  we 
obeyed ;  and  I  was  applauded  even  more  than 
before. 

"At  last  we  left  the  town  in  order  to  be  at  a 
horse-race  at  some  distance  from  thence.  I  shall 
never  think  of  Tenterden  without  tears  of  grati 
tude  and  respect.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen 
there,  take  my  word  for  it,  are  very  good  judges 
of  plays  and  actors.  Come,  let  us  drink  their 
healths,  if  you  please,  sir.  We  quitted  the 
town,  I  say;  and  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  my  coming  in  and  going  out :  I  entered 
the  town  a  candle-snuffer,  and  I  quitted  it  a 
hero  !  Such  is  the  world ;  little  to-day,  and 
great  to-morrow.  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more 
upon  that  subject,  something  truly  sublime  upon 
the  ups  and  down  of  fortune ;  but  it  would  give 
us  both  the  spleen,  and  so  I  shall  pass  it  over. 

"The  races  were  ended  before  we  arrived  at 
the  next  town,  which  was  no  small  disappoint 
ment  to  our  company ;  however,  we  were  resolved 
to  take  all  we  could  get.  I  played  capital  char 
acters  there  too,  and  came  off  with  my  usual 
brilliancy.  I  sincerely  believe  I  should  have 
been  the  first  actor  in  Europe,  had  my  growing 
merit  been  properly  cultivated ;  but  there  came 
an  unkindly  frost  which  nipped  me  in  the  bud, 
and  levelled  me  once  more  down  to  the  common 
standard  of  humanity.  I  played  Sir  Harry 
Wildair ;  all  the  country  ladies  were  charmed : 
if  I  but  drew  out  my  snuff-box,  the  whole  house 
was  in  a  roar  of  rapture ;  when  I  exercised  my 
cudgel,  I  thought  they  would  have  fallen  into 
convulsions. 

"There  was  here  a  lady,  who  had  received  an 
education  of  nine  months  in  London,  and  this 
gave  her  pretensions  to  taste,  which  rendered  her 
the  indisputable  mistress  of  the  ceremonies 
wherever  she  came.  She  was  informed  of  my 
merits ;  everybody  praised  me,  yet  she  refused 
at  first  going  to  see  me  perform.  She  could  not 
conceive,  she  said,  anything  but  stuff  from  a 
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stroller ;  talked  something  in  praise  of  Garrick, 
and  amazed  the  ladies  with  her  skill  in  enunci 
ation,  tones,  and  cadences;  she  was  at  last, 
however,  prevailed  upon  to  go ;  and  it  was 
privately  intimated  to  me  what  a  judge  was  to 
be  present  at  my  new  exhibition.  However, 
no  way  intimidated,  I  came  on  in  Sir  Harry, 
one  hand  stuck  in  my  breeches,  and  the  other 
in  my  bosom,  as  usual  at  Drury  Lane;  but 
instead  of  looking  at  me,  I  perceived  the  whole 
audience  had  their  eyes  turned  upon  the  lady 
who  had  been  nine  months  in  London;  from 
her  they  expected  the  decision  which  was  to 
secure  the  general's  truncheon  in  my  hand,  or 
eink  me  down  into  a  theatrical  letter-carrier.  I 


opened  my  snuff-box,  took  snuff;  the  lady  was 
solemn,  and  so  were  the  rest ;  I  broke  my  cudgel 
on  Alderman  Smuggler's  back;  still  gloomy, 
melancholy  all,  the  lady  groaned  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders ;  I  attempted,  by  laughing  myself, 
to  excite  at  least  a  smile ;  but  the  devil  a  cheek 
could  I  perceive  wrinkled  into  sympathy ;  I  found 
it  would  not  do.  All  my  good-humour  now  be 
came  forced;  my  laughter  was  converted  i\iz 
hysteric  grinning ;  and  while  I  pretended  spirits, 
my  eyes  showed  the  agony  of  my  heart.  In 
short,  the  lady  came  with  an  intention  to  be 
displeased,  and  displeased  she  was;  my  fame 
expired,  I  am  here,  and  (the  tankard  is  no 
more) !" 
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(From  "Essays,  Literary,  Moral,  and  Political ") 


OF  THE  DELICACY  OF  TASTE  AND 

PASSION. 

SOME  people  are  subject  to  a  certain  delicacy  of 
passion,  which  makes  them  extremely  sensible 
to  all  the  accidents  of  life,  and  gives  them  a 
lively  joy  upon  every  prosperous  event,  as  well 
as  a  piercing  grief  when  they  meet  with  mis 
fortunes  and  adversity.  Favours  and  good  offices 
easily  engage  their  friendship  ;  while  the  small 
est  injury  provokes  their  resentment.  Any  hon 
our  or  mark  of  distinction  elevates  +hem  above 
measure ;  but  they  are  as  sensibly  touched  with 
contempt.  People  of  this  character  have,  no 
doubt,  more  lively  enjoyments,  as  well  as  more 
pungent  sorrows,  than  men  of  cool  and  sedate 
tempers :  but,  I  believe,  when  everything  is 
balanced,  there  is  no  one,  who  would  not  rather 
be  of  the  latter  character,  were  he  entirely  mas 
ter  of  his  own  disposition.  Good  or  ill  fortune 
is  very  little  at  our  disposal :  and  when  a  person, 
that  has  this  sensibility  of  temper,  meets  with 
any  misfortune,  his  sorrow  or  resentment  takes 
entire  possession  of  him,  and  deprives  him  of  all 
relish  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life ;  the 
right  enjoyment  of  which  forms  the  chief  part 
of  our  happiness.  Great  pleasures  are  much 
less  frequent  than  great  pains ;  so  that  a  sensible 
temper  must  meet  with  fewer  trials  in  the  former 

"The  Essays  of  Hume  sometimes  present  the  reader 
with  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  Addison,  accompanied 
with  a  higher  finishing  and  more  accurate  tact  in  the 
arrangement  and  structure  of  periods;  so  that  no 
language  is  more  clear  and  lively,  more  neat  and 
chaste,  more  durably  and  delicately  pleasing  to  the 
ear,  than  what  may  be  produced  from  the  best  ]jor- 
tions  of  those  elaborate  but  very  sceptical  productions." 
— Dr  Nathan  Drake. 


way  than  in  the  latter.  Not  to  mention,  that 
men  of  such  lively  passions  are  apt  to  be  trans 
ported  beyond  all  bounds  of  prudence  and  dis 
cretion,  and  to  take  false  steps  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  which  are  often  irretrievable. 

There  is  a  delicacy  of  taste  observable  in  some 
men,  which  very  much  resembles  this  delicacy 
of  passion,  and  produces  the  same  sensibility  to 
beauty  and  deformity  of  every  kind,  as  that  does 
to  prosperity  and  adversity,  obligations  and  in- 
juries.  When  you  present  a  poem  or  a  picture 
to  a  man  possessed  of  this  talent,  the  delicacy  of 
his  feelings  makes  him  be  sensibly  touched  with 
every  part  of  it ;  nor  are  the  masterly  strokes 
perceived  with  more  exquisite  relish  and  satisfac 
tion,  than  the  negligences  or  absurdities  with 
disgust  and  uneasiness.  A  polite  and  judicious 
conversation  affords  him  the  highest  entertain 
ment  ;  rudeness  or  impertinence  is  as  great  a 
punishment  to  him.  In  short,  delicacy  of  taste 
has  the  same  effect  as  delicacy  of  passion:  it 
enlarges  the  sphere  both  of  our  happiness  and 
misery,  and  makes  us  sensible  to  the  pains  as 
well  as  to  the  pleasures,  which  escape  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

I  believe,  however,  every  one  will  agree  with 
me,  that,  notwithstanding  this  resemblance,  deli 
cacy  of  taste  is  as  much  to  be  desired  and  culti 
vated,  as  delicacy  of  passion  is  to  be  lamented, 
and  to  be  remedied,  if  possible.  The  good  or  ill 
accidents  of  life  are  very  little  at  our  disposal ; 
but  we  are  pretty  much  masters  what  books  we 
shall  read,  what  diversions  we  shall  partake  of, 
and  what  company  we  shall  keep.  Philosophers 
have  endeavoured  <to  render  happiness  entirely 
independent  of  everything  external.  The  degree 
of  perfection  is  impossible  to  be  attained ;  but 
every  wise  man  will  endeavour  to  place  his 
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happiness  on  such  objects  chiefly  as  depend 
upon  himself :  and  that  is  not  to  be  attained  so 
much  by  any  other  means  as  by  this  delicacy  of 
sentiment.  When  a  man  is  possessed  of  that 
talent,  he  is  more  happy  by  what  pleases  his 
taste,  than  by  what  gratifies  his  appetites ;  and 
receives  more  enjoyment  from  a  poem  or  a  piece 
of  reasoning  than  the  most  expensive  luxury  can 
afford. 

Whatever  connection  there  may  be  originally 
between  these  two  species  of  delicacy,  I  am  per 
suaded  that  nothing  is  so  proper  to  cure  us  of 
this  delicacy  of  passion,  as  the  cultivating  of 
that  higher  and  more  refined  taste,  which  en 
ables  us  to  judge  of  the  characters  of  men,  of 
compositions  of  genius,  and  of  the  productions 
of  the  nobler  arts.  A  greater  or  less  relish  for 
those  obvious  beauties,  which  strike  the  senses, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  greater  or  less  sensi 
bility  of  the  temper :  but  with  regard  to  the 
sciences  and  liberal  arts,  a  fine  taste  is,  in  some 
measure,  the  same  with  strong  sense,  or  at  least 
depends  so  much  tipon  it  that  they  are  insepar 
able.  In  order  to  judge  aright  of  a  composition 
of  genius,  there  are  so  many  views  to  be  taken 
in,  so  mrny  circumstances  to  be  compared,  and 
such  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  requisite, 
that  no  man,  who  is  not  possessed  of  the  sound 
est  judgment,  will  ever  make  a  tolerable  critic 
in  such  performances.  And  this  is  a  new  reason 
for  cultivating  a  relish  in  the  liberal  arts.  Our 
judgment  will  strengthen  by  this  exercise :  we 
shall  form  juster  notions  of  life.  Many  things 
which  please  or  afflict  others,  will  appear  to  us 
too  frivolous  to  engage  our  attention :  and  we 
shall  lose  by  degrees  that  sensibility  and  deli 
cacy  of  passion,  which  is  so  incommodious. 

But  perhaps  I  have  gone  too  far,  in  saying 
that  a  cultivated  taste  for  the  polite  arts  extin 
guishes  the  passions,  and  renders  us  indifferent 
to  those  objects,  which  are  so  fondly  pursued  by 
the  rest  of  mankind.  On  further  reflection,  I 
find,  that  it  rather  improves  our  sensibility  for 
all  the  tender  and  agreeable  passions ;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  renders  the  mind  incapable  of 
the  rougher  and  more  boisterous  emotions. 

"Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes, 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros." 

For  this,  I  think,  there  may  be  assigned  two 
very  natural  reasons : 

I.  Nothing  is  so  improving  to  the  temper  as  the 
study  of  the  beauties,  either  of  poetry,  eloquence, 
music,  or  painting.    They  give  a  certain  elegance 
of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are 
strangers.     The  emotions  which  they  excite  are 
soft  and  tender.     They  draw  off  the  mind  from 
the  hurry  of  business  and  interest ;  cherish  re 
flection  ;   dispose  to  tranquillity ;   and  produce 
an  agreeable  melancholy,  which,  of  all  disposi 
tions  of  the  mind,  is  best  suited  to  love  and 
friendship. 

II.  A  delicacy  of  taste  is  favourable  to  love 


and  friendship,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few 
people,  and  making  us  indifferent  to  the  com 
pany  and  conversation  of  the  greater  part  of 
men.  You  will  seldom  find  that  mere  men  of 
the  world,  whatever  strong  sense  they  may  be 
endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in  distinguishing 
characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  differ 
ences  and  gradations,  which  make  one  man  pre 
ferable  to  another.  Any  one,  that  has  competent 
sense,  is  sufficient  for  their  entertainment :  they 
talk  to  him  of  their  pleasures  and  affairs,  with 
the  same  frankness  that  they  would  to  another ; 
and  finding  many  who  are  fit  to  supply  his  place, 
they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his 
absence.  But  to  make  use  of  the  allusion  of  a 
celebrated  French  author,*  the  judgment  may 
be  compared  to  a  clock  or  watch,  where  the  most 
ordinary  machinery  is  sufficient  to  tell  the  hours ; 
but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the 
minutes  and  seconds,  and  distinguish  the  small 
est  differences  of  time.  One  that  has  well  digested 
his  knowledge  both  of  books  and  men,  has  little 
enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  select 
companions.  He  feels  too  sensibly,  how  much 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  notions 
which  he  has  entertained.  And,  his  affections 
being  thus  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  no 
wonder  he  carries  them  further  than  if  they  were 
more  general  and  undistinguished.  The  gaiety 
and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion  improves  with 
him  into  a  solid  friendship  :  and  the  ardours  of 
a  youthful  appetite  become  an  elegant  passion. 

OF  SIMPLICITY  AND  EEFINEMENT 
IN  WRITING. 

Fine  writing,  according  to  Addison,  consists 
of  sentiments,  which  are  natural,  without  being 
obvious.  There  cannot  be  a  juster  and  more 
concise  definition  of  fine  writing. 

Sentiments  which  are  merely  natural,  affect 
not  the  mind  with  any  pleasure,  and  seem  not 
worthy  of  our  attention.  The  pleasantries  of  a 
waterman,  the  observations  of  a  peasant,  the 
ribaldry  of  a  porter  or  hackney  coachman,  all  of 
these  are  natural  and  disagreeable.  What  an 
insipid  comedy  should  we  make  of  the  chit-chat 
of  the  tea-table,  copied  faithfully  and  at  full 
length?  Nothing  can  please  persons  of  taste, 
but  nature  drawn  with  all  her  graces  and  orna 
ments,  la  belle,  nature ;  or  if  we  copy  low  life, 
the  strokes  must  be  strong  and  remarkable,  and 
must  convey  a  lively  image  to  the  mind.  The 
absurd  naivete  of  Sanco  Pancho  is  represented 
in  such  inimitable  colours  by  Cervantes,  that  it 
entertains  as  much  as  the  picture  of  the  most 
magnanimous  hero  or  the  softest  lover. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  orators,  philosophers, 
critics,  or  any  author  who  speaks  in  his  own 
person,  without  introducing  other  speakers  or 
actors.  If  his  language  be  not  elegant,  his 

*  Fontenelle.  "  Pluralite  des  Mondes,"  soir  vi. 
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observations  uncommon,  his  sense  strong  and 
masculine,  he  will  in  vain  boast  his  nature  and 
simplicity.  He  may  be  correct;  but  he  never 
will  be  agreeable.  It  is  the  unhappiness  of  such 
authors,  that  they  are  never  blamed  or  censured. 
The  good  fortune  of  a  book,  and  that  of  a  man, 
are  not  the  same.  The  secret  deceiving  path  of 
life,  which  Horace  talks  of,  fallentis  semita  mice, 
may  be  the  happiest  lot  of  the  one  ;  but  it  is  the 
greatest  misfortune  which  the  other  can  possibly 
fall  into. 

On  the  other  hand,  productions  which  are 
merely  surprising,  without  being  natural,  can 
never  give  any  lasting  entertainment  to  the 
mind.  To  draw  chimeras,  is  not,  properly  speak 
ing,  to  copy  or  imitate.  The  justness  of  repre 
sentation  is  lost,  and  the  mind  is  displeased  to 
find  a  picture  which  bears  no  resemblance  to 
any  original.  Nor  are  such  excessive  refinements 
more  agreeable  in  the  epistolary  or  philosophic 
style,  than  in  the  epic  or  tragic.  Too  much 
ornament  is  a  fault  in  every  kind  of  production. 
Uncommon  expressions,  strong  flashes  of  wit, 
pointed  similes,  and  epigrammatic  turns,  especi 
ally  when  they  recur  too  frequently,  are  a  dis 
figurement  rather  than  any  embellishment  of 
discourse.  As  the  eye,  in  surveying  a  Gothic 
building,  is  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of 
ornaments,  and  loses  the  whole  by  a  minute 
attention  to  the  parts ;  so  the  mind,  in  perusing 
a  work  overstocked  with  wit,  is  fatigued  and 
disgusted  with  the  constant  endeavour  to  shine 
and  surprise.  This  is  the  case  where  a  writer 
overabounds  in  wit,  even  though  that  wit  in  it 
self  should  be  just  and  agreeable.  But  it  com 
monly  happens  to  such  writers,  that  they  seek 
for  their  favourite  ornaments,  even  where  the 
subject  does  not  afford  them ;  and  by  that  means 
have  twenty  insipid  conceits  for  one  thought 
which  is  really  beautiful. 

There  is  no  object  in  critical  learning  more 
copious,  than  this  of  the  just  mixture  of  simpli 
city  and  refinement  in  writing ;  and  therefore, 
not  to  wander  in  too  large  a  field,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  few  general  observations  on  that  head. 

I.  I  observe,  That  though  excesses  of  both 
kinds  are  to  be  avoided,  and  though  a  proper 
medium  ought  to  be  studied  in  all  productions  ; 
yet  this  medium  lies  not  in  a  point,  but  admits  of 
a  considerable  latitude.  Consider  the  wide  dis 
tance,  in  this  respect,  between  Pope  and  Lucre 
tius.  These  seem  to  lie  in  the  two  greatest 
extremes  of  refinement  and  simplicity  in  which 
a  poet  can  indulge  himself,  without  being  guilty 
of  any  blamable  excess.  All  this  interval  may 
be  filled  with  poets,  who  may  differ  from  each 
other,  but  may  be  equally  admirable,  each  in  his 
peculiar  style  and  manner.  Corneille  and  Con- 
greve,  who  carry  their  wit  and  refinement  some 
what  further  than  Pope  (if  poets  of  so  different 
a  kind  can  be  compared  together),  and  Sophocles 
and  Terence,  who  are  more  simple  than  Lucre 
tius,  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  that  medium, 


in  which  the  most  perfect  productions  are  found, 
and  to  be  guilty  of  some  excess  in  these  opposite 
characters.  Of  all  the  great  poets,  Virgil  and 
Eacine,  in  my  opinion,  lie  nearest  the  centre, 
and  are  the  furthest  removed  from  both  the  ex 
tremities. 

II.  My  observation  on  this  head  is,  That  it  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  by 
words,  where  the  just  medium  lies  between  the 
excesses  of  simplicity  and  refinement,  or  to  give 
any  rule  by  which  we  can  know  precisely  the 
bounds  between  the  fault  and  the  beauty.    A 
critic  may  not  only  discourse  very  judiciously  on 
this  head  without  instructing  his  readers,  but 
even  without  understanding  the  matter  perfectly 
himself.     There  is  not  a  finer  piece  of  criticism 
than  the  "  Dissertation  on  Pastorals,"  by  Fonten- 
elle ;  in  which,  by  a  number  of  reflections  and 
philosophical  reasonings,  he  endeavours  to  fix 
the  just  medium  which  is  suitable  to  that  species 
of  writing.     But  let  any  one  read  the  pastorals 
of  that  author,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that 
this  judicious  critic,  notwithstanding  his  fine 
reasonings,  had  a  false  taste,  and  fixed  the  point 
of  perfection  much  nearer  the  extreme  of  refine 
ment  than  pastoral  poetry  will  admit  of.     The 
sentiments  of  his  shepherds  are  better  suited  to 
the  toilettes  of  Paris  than  to  the  forests  of  Ar 
cadia.    But  this  it  is  impossible  to  discover  from 
his  critical  reasonings.     He  blames  all  excessive 
painting  and  ornament  as  much  as  Virgil  could 
have  done,  had  that  great  poet  written  a  disserta 
tion  on  this  species  of  poetry.    However  different 
the  tastes  of  men,  their  general  discourse  on  these 
subjects  is  commonly  the  same.     No  criticism 
can  be  instructive  which  descends  not  to  particu 
lars,  and  is  not  full  of  examples  and  illustrations. 
It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  beauty,  as  well 
as  virtue,  always  lies  in  a  medium ;  but  where 
this  medium  is  placed  is  a  great  question,  and 
can  never  be  sufficiently  explained  by  general 
reasonings. 

III.  I  shall  deliver  on  this  subject,  That  we 
ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against  the  excess 
of  refinement  than  that  of  simplicity ;  and  that 
because  the  former  excess  is  both  less  beautiful, 
and  more  dangerous  than  the  latter. 

It  is  a  certain  rule,  that  wit  and  passion  are 
entirely  incompatible.  When  the  affections  are 
moved,  there  is  no  place  for  the  imagination. 
The  mind  of  man  being  naturally  limited,  it  is 
impossible  that  all  its  faculties  can  operate  at 
once :  and  the  more  any  one  predominates,  the 
less  room  is  there  for  the  others  to  exert  their 
vigour.  For  this  reason,  a  greater  simplicity  is 
required  in  all  compositions,  where  men,  and 
actions,  and  passions,  are  painted,  than  in  such 
as  consist  of  reflections  and  observations.  And, 
as  the  former  species  of  writing  is  the  more  en 
gaging  and  beautiful,  one  may  safely,  upon  this 
account,  give  the  preference  to  the  extreme  of 
simplicity  above  that  of  refinement. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions 
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which  we  read  the  oftenest,  and  which  every 
man  of  taste  has  got  by  heart,  have  the  recom 
mendation  of  simplicity,  and  have  nothing  sur 
prising  in  the  thought,  when  divested  of  that  | 
elegance  of  expression,  and  harmony  of  numbers,  | 
with  which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of  the 
composition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike 
at  first ;  but  the  mind  anticipates  the  thought 
in  the  second  perusal,  and  is  no  longer  affected 
by  it.  When  I  read  an  epigram  of  Martial,  the 
first  line  recalls  the  whole ;  and  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  repeating  to  myself  what  I  know  already. 
But  each  line,  each  word  in  Catullus,  has  its 
merit ;  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the  perusal  of 
him.  It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once  ; 
but  Parnel,  after  the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh 
as  at  the  first.  Besides,  it  is  with  books  as  with 
women,  where  a  certain  plainness  of  manner  and 
of  dress  is  more  engaging,  than  that  glare  of 
paint,  and  airs,  and  apparel,  which  may  dazzle 
the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  affections.  Terence 
is  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty,  to  whom  we 
grant  everything,  because  he  assumes  nothing, 
and  whose  purity  and  nature  make  a  durable 
though  not  a  violent  impression  on  us. 

But  refinement,  as  it  is  the  less  beautiful,  so  is 
it  the  more  dangerous  extreme,  and  what  we  are 


the  aptest  to  fall  into.  Simplicity  passes  for 
dulness,  when  it  is  not  accompanied  with  great 
elegance  and  propriety.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  something  surprising  in  a  blaze  of  wit  and 
conceit.  Ordinary  readers  are  mightily  struck 
with  it,  and  falsely  imagine  it  to  be  the  most 
difficult,  as  well  as  most  excellent  way  of 
writing.  Seneca  abounds  with  agreeable  fadts, 
says  Quintilian,  abundat  dulcibus  mtiis  ;  and  for 
that  reason  is  tbe  more  dangerous,  and  the  more 
apt  to  pervert  the  taste  of  the  young  and  the 
inconsiderate. 

I  shall  add,  that  the  excess  of  refinement  is 
now  more  to  be  guarded  against  than  ever ;  be 
cause  it  is  the  extreme,  which  men  are  the  most 
apt  to  fall  into,  after  learning  has  made  some 
progress,  and  after  eminent  writers  have  appeared 
in  every  species  of  composition.  The  endeavour 
to  please  by  novelty  leads  men  wide  of  simplicity 
and  nature,  and  fills  their  writings  with  affecta 
tion  and  conceit.  It  was  thus  the  Asiatic  elo 
quence  degenerated  so  much  "from  the  Attic.  It 
was  thus  the  age  of  Claudius  and  Nero  became 
so  much  inferior  to  that  of  Augustus  in  taste  and 
genius.  And  perhaps  there  are  at  present  some 
symptoms  of  a  like  degeneracy  of  taste  in  France- 
as  well  as  in  England. 
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RETIREMENT. 

"  O  Thou  whose  power  o'er  moving  worlds  presides, 
Whose  voice  created,  and  whose  wisdom  guides, 
On  darkling  man  in  pure  effulgence  shine, 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 
'Tis  Thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  breast 
With  silent  confidence  and  holy  rest : 
From  Thee,  great  God,  we  spring,  to  Thee  we  tend, 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end." 

— Boethius. 

THE  love  of  retirement  has,  in  all  ages,  ad 
hered  closely  to  those  minds  which  have  been 
most  enlarged  by  knowledge  or  elevated  by 
genius.  Those  who  enjoyed  everything  gene 
rally  supposed  to  confer  happiness,  have  been 
forced  to  seek  it  in  the  shades  of  privacy. 
Though  they  possessed  both  power  and  riches, 
and  were,  therefore,  surrounded  by  men  who 
considered  it  as  their  chief  interest  to  remove 
from  them  everything  that  might  offend  their 
ease,  or  interrupt  their  pleasure,  they  have  soon 
felt  the  languors  of  satiety,  and  found  them 
selves  unable  to  pursue  the  race  of  life  without 
frequent  respirations  of  intermediate  solitude. 

To  produce  this  disposition,  nothing  appears 
requisite  but  quick  sensibility  and  active  im 
agination  ;  for,  though  not  devoted  to  virtue  or 


science,  the  man,  whose  faculties  enable  him  to1 
make  ready  comparisons  of  the  present  with  the 
past,  will  find  such  a  constant  recurrence  of  the 
same  pleasures  and  troubles,  the  same  expecta 
tions  and  disappointments,  that  he  will  gladly 
snatch  an  hour  of  retreat  to  let  his  thoughts  ex 
patiate  at  large,  and  seek  for  that  variety  in  his- 
own  ideas  which  the  objects  of  sense  cannot 
afford  him. 

Nor  will  greatness,  or  abundance,  exempt  him 
from  the  importunities  of  this  desire,  since,  if 
he  is  born  to  think,  he  cannot  restrain  himself 
from  a  thousand  inquiries  and  speculations, 
which  he  must  pursue  by  his  own  reason,  and 
which  the  splendour  of  his  condition  can  only 
hinder :  for  those  who  are  most  exalted  above 
dependence  or  control  are  yet  condemned  to  pay 
so  large  a  tribute  of  their  time  to  custom,  cere 
mony,  and  popularity,  that,  according:  to  the 
Greek  proverb,  no  man  in  the  house  is  more  a 
slave  than  the  master. 

When  a  king  asked  Euclid,  the  mathemati 
cian,  whether  he  could  not  explain  his  art  to  him 
in  a  more  compendious  manner?  he  was  an 
swered,  that  there  was  no  royal  way  to  geo 
metry.  Other  things  may  be  seized  by  might,  or 
purchased  with  money,  but  knowledge  is  to  be 
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gained  only  by  study,  and  study  to  be  prose 
cuted  only  in  retirement. 

These  are  some  of  the  motives  which  have  had 
power  to  sequester  kings  and  heroes  from  the 
crowds  that  soothed  them  with  flatteries  or  in 
spirited  them  with  acclamations ;  but  their  effi 
cacy  seems  confined  to  the  higher  mind,  and  to 
operate  little  upon  the  common  classes  of  man 
kind,  to  whose  conceptions  the  present  assem 
blage  of  things  is  adequate,  and  who  seldom 
range  beyond  those  entertainments  and  vexa 
tions  which  solicit  their  attention  by  pressing  on 
their  senses. 

.But  there  is  a  universal  reason  for  some  stated 
intervals,  of  solitude,  which  the  institutions  of 
the  Church  call  upon  me  now  especially  to  men 
tion  ;*  a  reason  which  extends  as  wide  as  moral 
duty,  or  the  hopes  of  Divine  favour  in  a  future 
state,  and  which  ought  to  influence  all  ranks  of 
life,  and  all  degrees  of  intellect,  since  none  can 
imagine  themselves  not  comprehended  in  its 
obligation  but  such  as  determine  to  set  their 
Maker  at  defiance  by  obstinate  wickedness,  or 
whose  enthusiastic  security  of  His  approbation 
places  them  above  external  ordinances,  and  all 
human  means  of  improvement. 

The  great  task  of  him  who  conducts  his  life  by 
the  precepts  of  religion  is  to  make  the  future 
predominate  over  the  present,  to  impress  upon 
his  mind  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  of  the  value  of  the 
reward  promised  to  virtue,  and  the  terrors  of 
the  punishment  denounced  against  crimes,  as 
may  overbear  all  the  temptations  which  temporal 
hope  or  fear  can  bring  in  his  way,  and  enable 
him  to  bid  equal  defiance  to  joy  and  sorrow,  to 
turn  away  at  one  time  from  the  allurements  of 
ambition,  and  push  forward  at  another  against 
the  threats  of  calamity. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  apostle  repre 
sents  our  passage  through  this  stage  of  our  ex 
istence  by  images  drawn  from  the  alarms  and 
solicitude  of  a  military  life,  for  we  are  placed 
in  such  a  state  that  almost  everything  about  us 
conspires  against  our  chief  interest.  We  are  in 
danger  from  whatever  can  get  possession  of  our 
thoughts ;  all  that  can  excite  in  us  either  pain 
or  pleasure  has  a  tendency  to  obstruct  the  way 
that  leads  to  happiness,  and  either  to  turn  us 
aside  or  retard  our  progress. 

Our  senses,  our  appetites,  and  our  passions, 
are  our  lawful  and  faithful  guides  in  most  things 
that  relate  solely  to  this  life ;  and,  therefore,  by 
the  hourly  necessity  of  consulting  them  we  gra 
dually  sink  into  an  implicit  submission  and 
habitual  confidence.  Every  act  of  compliance 
with  their  motions  facilitates  a  second  compli 
ance,  every  new  step  towards  depravity  is  made 
with  less  reluctance  than  the  former,  and  thus 
the  descent  to  life  merely  sensual  is  perpetually 
accelerated. 

*  This  paper  was  published  April  10,  1750. 


The  senses  have  not  only  that  advantage  over 
conscience  which  things  necessary  must  always 
have  over  things  chosen,  but  they  have  likewise 
a  kind  of  prescription  in  their  favour.  We 
feared  pain  much  earlier  than  we  apprehended 
guilt,  and  were  delighted  with  the  sensations  of 
pleasure  before  we  had  capacities  to  be  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  rectitude.  To  this  power, 
thus  early  established  and  incessantly  increas 
ing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  almost  every 
man  has,  in  some  part  of  his  life,  added  new 
strength  by  a  voluntary  or  negligent  subjection 
of  himself ;  for  who  is  there  that  has  not  insti 
gated  his  appetites  by  indulgence,  or  suffered 
them  by  an  unresisting  neutrality  to  enlarge 
their  dominion  and  multiply  their  demands  ? 

From  the  necessity  of  dispossessing  the  sensi 
tive  faculties  of  the  influence  which  they  nrast 
naturally  gain  by  this  pre-occupation  of  the 
soul  arises  that  conflict  between  opposite  desires 
in  the  first  endeavours  after  a  religious  life, 
which,  however  enthusiastically  it  may  have 
been  described,  or  however  contemptuously  ridi 
culed,  will  naturally  be  felt  in  some  degree, 
though  varied  without  end,  by  different  tempers 
of  mind,  and  innumerable  circumstances  of 
health  or  condition,  greater  or  less  fervour,  more 
or  fewer  temptations  to  relapse. 

From  the  perpetual  necessity  of  consulting  the 
animal  faculties  in  our  provision  for  the  present 
life  arises  the  difficulty  of  withstanding  their 
impulses,  even  in  cases  where  they  ought  to  be 
of  no  weight ;  for  the  notions  of  sense  are  in 
stantaneous,  its  objects  strike  unsought,  we  are 
accustomed  -to  follow  its  directions,  and  there 
fore  often  submit  to  the  sentence  without  ex 
amining  the  authority  of  the  judge. 

Thus  it  appears,  upon  a  philosophical  esti 
mate,  that,  supposing  the  mind  at  any  certain 
time  in  an  equipoise  between  the  pleasures  of 
this  life  ^,nd  the  hopes  of  futurity,  present  ob 
jects  falling  more  frequently  into  the  scale  would 
in  time  preponderate,  and  that  our  regard  for  an 
invisible  state  would  grow  every  moment  weaker, 
till  at  last  it  would  lose  all  its  activity  and  be 
come  absolutely  without  effect. 

To  prevent  this  dreadful  event,  the  balance  is 
put  into  our  own  hands,  and  we  have  power  to 
transfer  the  weight  to  either  side.  The  motives 
to  a  life  of  holiness  are  infinite,  not  less  than 
the  favour  or  anger  of  Omnipotence,  not  less 
than  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery.  But  these 
can  only  influence  our  conduct  as  they  gain  our 
attention,  which  the  business  or  diversions  of 
the  world  are  always  calling  off  by  contrary 
attractions. 

The  great  art,  therefore,  of  piety,  and  the  end 
for  which  all  the  rites  of  religion  seem  to  be  in 
stituted,  is  the  perpetual  renovation  of  the 
motives  to  virtue  by  a  voluntary  employment  of 
our  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  its  excellence, 
its  importance,  and  its  necessity,  which,  in  pro 
portion  as  they  are  more  frequently  and  more 
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willingly  revolved,  gain  a  more  forcible  and  per 
manent  influence,  till  in  time  they  become  the 
reigning  ideas,  the  standing  principles  of  action, 
and  the  test  by  which  everything  proposed  to 
the  judgment  is  rejected  or  approved. 

To  facilitate  this  change  of  our  affections,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  weaken  the  temptations  of  the 
world  by  retiring  at  certain  seasons  from  it,  for 
its  influence  arising  only  from  its  presence  is 
much  lessened  when  it  becomes  the  object  of 
solitary  meditation.  A  constant  residence  amidst 
noise  and  pleasure  inevitably  obliterates  the 
impressions  of  piety,  and  a  frequent  abstraction 
of  ourselves  into  a  state  where  this  life,  like  the 
next,  operates  only  upon  the  reason,  will  rein 
state  religion  in  its  just  authority,  even  without 
those  irradiations  from  above,  the  hope  of  which 
I  have  no  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  sin 
cere  and  the  diligent. 

This  is  that  conquest  of  the  world  and  of  our 
selves  which  has  been  always  considered  as  the 
perfection  of  human  nature ;  and  this  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  fervent  prayer,  steady  resolu 
tions,  and  frequent  retirement  from  folly  and 
vanity,  from  the  cares  of  avarice,  and  the  joys 
of  intemperance,  from  the  lulling  sounds  of  de 
ceitful  flattery,  and  the  tempting  sight  of  pros 
perous  wickedness. 

LIFE  SUFFICIENT  TO  ALL  PUEPOSES 
IF  WELL  EMPLOYED. 

"  Begin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wise ; 
He  who  defers  this  work  from  day  to  day, 
Does  on  a  river's  bank  expecting  stay, 
Till  the  whole  stream,  which  stopped  him,  should  be 

gone, 

That  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  will  run  on." 

— Cowley. 

An  ancient  poet,  unreasonably  discontented 
at  the  present  state  of  things,  which  the  system 
of  opinions  obliged  him  to  represent  in  its  worst 
form,  has  observed  of  the  earth,  "  that  its  greater 
part  is  covered  by  the  uninhabitable  ocean ;  that 
of  the  rest  some  is  encumbered  with  naked  moun 
tains,  and  some  lost  under  barren  sands ;  some 
scorched  with  unintermitted  heat,  and  some 
petrified  with  perpetual  frost ;  so  that  only  a 
few  regions  remain  for  the  production  of  fruits, 
the  pasture  of  cattle,  and  the  accommodation  of 
man." 

The  same  observation  may  be  transferred  to 
the  time  allotted  us  in  our  present  state.  When 
we  have  deducted  all  that  is  absorbed  in  sleep, 
all  that  is  inevitably  appropriated  to  the  de 
mands  of  nature,  or  irresistibly  engrossed  by  the 
tyranny  of  custom ;  all  that  passes  in  regulating 
the  superficial  decorations  of  life,  or  is  given  up 
in  the  reciprocations  of  civility  to  the  disposal  of 
others  ;  all  that  is  torn  from  us  by  the  violence 
of  disease,  or  stolen  imperceptibly  away  by 
lassitude  and  languor ;  we  shall  find  that  part  of 
our  duration  very  small  of  which  we  can  truly 


call  ourselves  masters,  or  which  we  can  spend 
wholly  at  our  own  choice.  Many  of  our  hours 
are  lost  in  a  rotation  of  petty  cares,  in  a  constant 
recurrence  of  the  same  employments ;  many  of 
our  provisions  for  ease  or  happiness  are  always 
exhausted  by  the  present  day ;  and  a  g^reat  part 
of  our  existence  s*rves  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  rest. 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in  our  dis 
posal,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  we 
should  be  so  frugal  as  to  let  none  of  them  slip 
from  us  without  some  equivalent :  and  perhaps 
it  might  be  found,  that  as  the  earth,  however 
straitened  by  rocks  and  waters,  is  capable  of 
producing  more  than  all  its  inhabitants  are  able 
to  consume,  our  lives,  though  much  contracted 
by  incidental  distraction,  would  yet  afford  us  a 
large  space  vacant  to  the  exercise  of  reason  and 
virtue ;  that  we  want  not  time,  but  diligence, 
for  great  performances ;  and  that  we  squander 
much  of  our  allowance,  even  while-  we  think,  it 
sparing  and  insufficient. 

This  natural  and  necessary  comminution  of  oiir 
lives,  perhaps,  often  makes-  us  insensible  of  the 
negligence  with  which  we  suffer  them  to  slide 
away.  We  never  consider  ourselves  as  possessed 
at  once  of  time  sufficient  for  any  great  design, 
and  therefore  indulge  ourselves  in  fortuitous 
amusements.  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  take 
an  account  of  a  few  supernumerary  moments, 
which,  however  employed,  could  have  produced 
little  advantage,  and  which  were  exposed  to  a 
thousand  chances  of  disturbance  and  interrup 
tion. 

It  is  observable  that,  either  by  nature  or  by 
habit,  our  faculties  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  cer 
tain  extent,  to  which  we  adjust  great  things  by 
division,  and  little  things  by  accumulation.  Of 
extensive  surfaces  we  can  only  take  a  survey,  as 
the  parts  succeed  one  another ;  and  atoms  we 
cannot  perceive  till  they  are  united  into  masses. 
Thus  we  break  the  vast  periods  of  time  into  cen 
turies  and  years ;  and  thus,  if  we  would  know 
the  amount  of  moments,  we  must  agglomerate 
them  into  days  and  weeks. 

The  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parsimonious 
ancestors  have  informed  us,  that  the  fatal  waste 
of  fortune  is  by  small  expenses,  by  the  profusions 
of  sums  too  little  singly  to  alarm  our  caution, 
and  which  we  never  suffer  ourselves  to  consider 
together.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  prodigality  of 
life  ;  he  that  hopes  to  look  back  hereafter  with 
satisfaction  upon  past  years,  must  learn  to  know 
the  present  value  of  single  minutes,  and  endeav 
our  to  let  no  particle  of  time  fall  useless  to  the 
ground. 

It  is  usual  for  those  who  are  advised  to  the 
attainment  of  any  new  qualification,  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  required  to  change  the  general 
course  of  their  conduct,  to  dismiss  business,  and 
exclude  pleasure,  and  to  devote  their  days  and 
nights  to  a  particular  attention.  But  all  com 
mon  degrees  of  excellence  are  attainable  at  a 
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lower  price ;  lie  that  should  steadily  and  resol 
utely  assign  to  any  science  or  language  those 
interstitial  vacancies  which  intervene  in  the  most 
crowded  variety  of  diversion  or  employment, 
would  find  every  day  new  irradiations  of  know 
ledge,  and  discover  how  much  more  is  to  be 
hoped  from  frequency  and  perseverance,  than 
from  violent  efforts  and  sudden  desires ;  efforts 
which  are  soon  remitted  when  they  encounter 
difficulty,  and  desires,  which,  if  they  are  in 
dulged  too  often,  will  shake  off  the  authority  of 
reason,  and  range  capriciously  from  one  object 
to  another. 

The  disposition  to  defer  every  important  design 
to  a  time  of  leisure,  and  a  state  of  settled  uni 
formity,  proceeds  generally  from  a  false  estimate 
of  the  human  powers.  If  we  except  those  gigan 
tic  and  stupendous  intelligences  who  are  said  to 
grasp  a  system  by  intuition,  and  bound  forward 
from  one  series  of  conclusions  to  another,  with 
out  regular  steps  through  intermediate  proposi 
tions,  the  most  successful  students  make  their 
advances  in  knowledge  by  short  flights,  between 
each  of  which  the  mind  may  lie  at  rest.  For 
every  single  act  of  progression  a  short  time 
is  sufficient ;  and  it  is  only  necessary,  that 
whenever  that  time  is  afforded,  it  be  well  em 
ployed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  severe 
laborious  meditation ;  and  when  a  successful 
attack  on  knowledge  has  been  made,  the  student 
recreates  himself  with  the  contemplation  of  his 
conquest,  and  forbears  another  incursion,  till  the 
new-acquired  truth  has  become  familiar,  and  his 
curiosity  calls  upon  him  for  fresh  gratifications. 
Whether  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent  in 
company,  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business, 
or  in  voluntary  levities,  the  understanding  is 
equally  abstracted  from  the  object  of  inquiry ; 
but  perhaps  if  it  be  detained  by  occupations  less 
pleasing,  it  returns  again  to  study  with  greater 
alacrity  than  when  it  is  glutted  with  ideal  plea 
sures,  and  surfeited  with  intemperance  of  applica 
tion.  He  that  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dis 
couraged  oy  fancied  impossibilities,  may  some 
times  find  his  abilities  invigorated  by  the  necessity 
of  exerting  them  in  short  intervals,  as  the  force 
of  a  current  is  increased  by  the  contraction  of  its 
channel. 

From  some  cause  like  this  it  has  probably 
proceeded,  that  among  those  who  have  con 
tributed  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  many 
have  risen  to  eminence  in  opposition  to  all  the 
obstacles  which  external  circumstances  could 
place  in  their  way,  amidst  the  tumult  of  business, 
the  distresses  of  poverty,  or  the  dissipations  of 
a  wandering  and  unsettled  state.  A  great  part 
of  the  life  of  Erasmus  was  one  continual  pere 
grination  ;  ill  supplied  with  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
and  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  prefer 
ment,  hopes  which  always  flattered  and  always 
deceived  him  ;  he  yet  found  means,  by  unshaken 


constancy,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of  those 
hours,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless 
activity,  will  remain  unengaged,  to  write  more 
than  another  in  the  same  condition  would  have 
hoped  to  read.  Compelled  by  want  to  attend 
ance  and  solicitation,  and  so  much  versed  in 
common  life,  that  he  has  transmitted  to  us  the 
most  perfect  delineation  of  the  manners  of  his 
age,  he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
such  application  to  books,  that  he  will  stand  for 
ever  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  heroes.  How 
this  proficiency  was  obtained  he  sufficiently  dis 
covers,  by  informing  us,  that  the  "Praise  of 
Folly,"  one  of  his  most  celebrated  performances, 
was  composed  by  him  on  his  road  to  Italy; 
"  ne  totum  illud  tempus  quo  equo  fuit  insiden- 
dum,  illiteratis  fabulis  tereretur,"  lest  the  hours 
which  he  was  obliged  to  spend  on  horseback 
should  be  tattled  away  without  regard  to  litera 
ture. 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto, 
that  "time  was  his  estate;"  an  estate,  indeed, 
which  will  produce  nothing  without  cultivation, 
but  will  always  abundantly  repay  the  labours  of 
industry,  and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  desires, 
if  no  part  of  it  be  suffered  to  lie  waste  by  negli 
gence,  to  be  overrun  with  noxious  plants,  or  laid 
out  for  show  rather  than  for  use. 


REPENTANCE. 

"We  through  this  maze  of  life  one  Lord  obey ; 
Whose  light  and  grace  unerring,  lead  the  way. 
By  hope  and  faith  secure  of  future  bliss, 
Gladly  the  joys  of  present  life  we  miss  : 
For  baffled  mortals  still  attempt  in  vain, 
Present  and  future  bliss  at  once  to  gain." 

— F.  Lewis. 

That  to  please  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the  uni 
verse  is  the  supreme  interest  of  created  and  de 
pendent  beings,  as  it  is  easily  proved,  has  been 
universally  confessed;  and  since  all  rational 
agents  are  conscious  of  having  neglected  or  vio 
lated  the  duties  prescribed  to  them,  the  fear  of 
being  rejected,  or  punished  by  God,  has  always 
burdened  the  human  mind.  The  expiation  of 
crimes,  and  renovation  of  the  forfeited  hopes  of 
Divine  favour,  therefore  constitute  a  large  part 
of  every  religion. 

The  various  methods  of  propitiation  and  atone 
ment  which  fear  and  folly  have  dictated,  or  arti 
fice  and  interest  tolerated  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  world,  however  they  may  sometimes  re 
proach  or  degrade  humanity,  at  least  show  the 
general  consent  of  all  ages  and  nations  in  their 
opinion  of  the  placability  of  the  Divine  nature. 
That  God  will  forgive,  may,  indeed,  be  estab 
lished  as  the  first  and  fundamental  truth  of 
religion;  for,  though  the  knowledge  of  His 
existence  is  the  origin  of  philosophy,  yet,  with 
out  the  belief  of  His  mercy,  it  would  have  little 
influence  upon  our  moral  conduct.  There  could 
be  no  prospect  of  enjoying  the  protection  or 
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regard  of  Him,  whom  the  least  deviation  from 
rectitude  made  inexorable  for  ever;  and  every 
man  would  naturally  withdraw  his  thoughts 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  Creator,  whom  he 
must  consider  as  a  governor  too  pure  to  be 
pleased,  and  too  severe  to  be  pacified;  as  an 
enemy  infinitely  wise,  and  infinitely  powerful, 
whom  he  could  neither  deceive,  escape,  nor 
resist. 

Where  there  is  no  hope,  there  can  be  no  en 
deavour.  A  constant  and  unfailing  obedience 
is  above  the  reach  of  terrestrial  diligence ;  and 
therefore  the  progress  of  life  could  only  have 
been  the  natural  descent  of  negligent  despair 
from  crime  to  crime,  had  not  the  universal  per 
suasion  of  forgiveness,  to  be  obtained  by  proper 
means  of  reconciliation,  recalled  those  to  the 
paths  of  virtue  whom  their  passions  had  solicited 
aside ;  and  animated  to  new  attempts  and  firmer 
perseverance,  those  whom  difficulty  had  dis 
couraged,  or  negligence  surprised. 

In  times  and  regions  so  disjoined  from  each 
other,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  any 
communication  of  sentiments  either  by  com 
merce  or  tradition,  has  prevailed  a  general  and 
uniform  expectation  of  propitiating  God  by  cor 
poral  austerities,  of  anticipating  His  vengeance 
by  voluntary  inflictions,  and  appeasing  His  jus 
tice  by  a  speedy  and  cheerful  submission  to  a 
less  than  penalty,  when  a  greater  is  incurred. 

Incorporated  minds  will  always  feel  some  in 
clination  towards  exterior  acts  and  ritual  ob 
servances.  Ideas  not  represented  by  sensible 
objects  are  fleeting,  variable,  and  evanescent. 
We  are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  con 
viction  which  operated  at  any  particular  time 
upon  our  own  thoughts,  but  as  it  is  recorded  by 
some  certain  and  definite  effect.  He  that  re 
views  his  life  in  order  to  determine  the  proba 
bility  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  if  he  could 
once  establish  the  necessary  proportion  between 
crimes  and  sufferings,  might  securely  rest  upon 
his  performance  of  the  expiation;  but,  while 
safety  remains  the  reward  only  of  mental  purity, 
he  is  always  afraid  lest  he  should  decide  too 
soon  in  his  own  favour,  lest  he  should  not  have 
felt  the  pangs  of  true  contrition ;  lest  he  should 
mistake  satiety  for  detestation,  or  imagine  that 
his  passions  are  subdued  when  they  are  only 
sleeping. 

From  this  natural  and  reasonable  diffidence 
arose,  in  humble  and  timorous  piety,  a  disposi 
tion  to  confound  penance  with  repentance,  to 
repose  on  human  determinations,  and  to  receive 
from  some  judicial  sentence  the  stated  and  re 
gular  assignment  of  reconciliatory  pain.  We 
are  never  willing  to  be  without  resource:  we 
seek  in  the  knowledge  of  others  a  succour  for 
our  own  ignorance,  and  are  ready  to  trust  any 
that  will  undertake  to  direct  us  when  we  have 
no  confidence  in  ourselves. 

This  desire  to  ascertain  by  some  outward 
marks  the  state  of  the  soul,  and  this  willingness 


to  calm  the  conscience  by  some  settled  method, 
have  produced,  as  they  are  diversified  in  their 
effects  by  various  tempers  and  principles,  most 
of  the  disquisitions  and  rules,  the  doubts  and 
solutions,  that  have  embarrassed  the  doctrine  of 
repentance,  and  perplexed  tender  and  flexible 
minds  with  innumerable  scruples  concerning 
the  necessary  measures  of  sorrow,  and  adequate 
degrees  of  self-abhorrence ;  and  these  rules,  cor 
rupted  by  fraud  or  debased  by  credulity,  have, 
by  the  common  resiliency  of  the  mind  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  incited  others  to  an  open 
contempt  of  all  subsidiary  ordinances,  all  pru 
dential  caution,  and  the  whole  discipline  of  re 
gulated  piety. 

Repentance,  however  difficult  to  be  practised, 
is,  if  it  be  explained  without  superstition,  easily 
understood.  "  Eepentance  is  the  relinquishment 
of  any  practice,  from  the  conviction  that  it  has 
offended  God."  Sorrow,  and  fear,  and  anxiety, 
are  properly  not  parts,  but  adjuncts  of  repent 
ance  ;  yet  they  are  too  closely  connected  with  it 
to  be  easily  separated,  for  they  not  only  mark 
its  sincerity,  but  promote  its  efficacy. 

No  man  commits  any  act  of  negligence  or  ob 
stinacy  by  which  his  safety  or  happiness  in  this 
world  is  endangered  without  feeling  the  pun 
gency  of  remorse.  He  who  is  fully  convinced 
that  he  suffers  by  his  own  failure  can  never  for 
bear  to  trace  back  his  miscarriage  to  its  first 
cause,  to  image  to  himself  a  contrary  behaviour, 
and  to  form  involuntary  resolutions  against  the 
like  fault,  even  when  he  knows  that  he  shall 
never  again  have  the  power  of  committing  it. 
Danger,  considered  as  imminent,  naturally  pro 
duces  such  trepidations  of  impatience  as  leave 
all  human  means  of  safety  behind  them  :  he  that 
has  once  caught  an  alarm  of  terror  is  every  mo 
ment  seized  with  useless  anxieties,  adding  one 
security  to  another,  trembling  with  sudden 
doubts,  and  distracted  by  the  perpetual  occur 
rence  of  new  expedients.  If,  therefore,  he  whose 
crimes  have  deprived  him  of  the  favour  of  God 
can  reflect  upon  his  conduct  without  disturb 
ance,  or  can  at  will  banish  the  reflection ;  if  he 
who  considers  himself  as  suspended  over  the 
abyss  of  eternal  perdition  only  by  the  thread  of 
life,  which  must  soon  part  by  its  own  weakness, 
and  which  the  wing  of  every  minute  may  divide, 
can  cast  his  eyes  round  him  without  shudder 
ing  with  horror  or  p&nting  with  security,  what 
can  he  judge  of  himself  but  that  he  is  not  yet 
awakened  to  sufficient  conviction,  since  every 
loss  is  more  lamented  than  the  loss  of  the  Divine 
favour,  and  every  danger  more  dreaded  than  the 
danger  of  final  condemnation  ? 

Retirement  from  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  the 
world  has  been  often  recommended  as  useful  to 
repentance.  This  at  least  is  evident  that  every 
one  retires  whenever  ratiocination  and  recollec 
tion  are  required  on  other  occasions ;  and  surely 
the  retrospect  of  life,  the  disentanglement  of 
actions  complicated  with  innumerable  circus  • 
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stances,  and  diffused  in  various  relations,  the 
discovery  of  the  primary  movements  of  the 
heart,  and  the  extirpation  of  lusts  and  appetites 
deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread,  maybe  allowed 
to  demand  some  secession  from  sport  and  noise, 
and  business  and  folly.  Some  suspension  of 
common  affairs,  some  pause  of  temporal  pain 
and  pleasure,  is  doubtless  necessary  to  him  that 
deliberates  for  eternity,  who  is  forming  the  only 
plan  in  which  miscarriage  cannot  be  repaired, 
and  examining  the  only  question  in  which  mis 
take  cannot  be  rectified. 

Austerities  and  mortifications  are  means  by 
which  the  mind  is  invigorated  and  roused,  by 
which  the  attractions  of  pleasure,  are  interrupted 
and  the  chains  of  sensuality  are  broken.  It  is 
observed  by  one  of  the  fathers,  that  "he  who  re 
strains  himself  in  the  use  of  things  lawful  will 
never  encroach  upon  things  forbidden."  Abstin 
ence,  if  nothing  more,  is  at  least  a  cautious  re 
treat  from  the  utmost  verge  of  permission,  and 
confers  that  security  which  cannot  be  reasonably 
hoped  by  him  that  dares  always  to  hover  over 
the  precipice  of  destruction,  or  delights  to  ap 
proach  the  pleasures  which  he  knows  it  fatal  to 
partake.  Austerity  is  the  proper  antidote  to  in 
dulgence  ;  the  diseases  of  mind  as  well  as  body 
are  cured  by  contraries,  and  to  contraries  we 
should  readily  have  recourse  if  we  dreaded  guilt 
as  we  dread  pain. 

The  completion  and  sum  of  repentance  is  a 
change  of  life.  That  sorrow  which  dictates  no 
caution,  that  fear  which  does  not  quicken  our 
escape,  that  austerity  which  fails  to  rectify  our 
affections,  are  vain  and  unavailing.  But  sorrow 
and  terror  must  naturally  precede  reformation, 
for  what  other  cause  can  produce  it  ?  He,  there 
fore,  that  feels  himself  alarmed  b>  his  conscience, 
anxious  for  the  attainment  of  a  better  state,  and 
afflicted  by  the  memory  of  his  past  faults,  may 
justly  conclude  that  the  great  work  of  repent 
ance  is  begun,  and  hope  by  retirement  and 
prayer,  the  natural  and  religious  means  of 
strengthening  his  conviction,  to  impress  upon 
his  mind  such  a  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  as 
may  overpower  the  blandishments  of  secular 
delights,  and  enable  him  to  advance  from  one 
degree  of  holiness  to  another,  till  death  shall  set 
him  free  from  doubt  and  contest,  misery  and 
temptation. 

What  better  can  we  do  than  prostrate  fall 
Before  Him  reverent,  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg,  with  tears 
Wat'ring  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeigned  and  humiliation  meek  ? 


ON  FOKGIVENESS  AND  REVENGE. 

'  But  oh  !  revenge  is  sweet.1 

Thus  think  the  crowd  ;  who,  eager  to  engage, 

Take  quickly  fire,  and  kindle  into  rage. 

Not  so  mild  Thales,  nor  Chrysippus  thought, 


Nor  that  good  man  who  drank  the  pois'nous  draught 

With  mind  serene,  and  could  not  wish  to  see 

His  vile  accuser  drink  as  deep  as  he : 

Exalted  Socrates  !  divinely  brave  ! 

Injured  he  fell,  and  dying  he  forgave  ; 

Too  noble  for  revenge  ;  which  still  we  find 

The  weakest  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind." 

—Dryden. 

No  vicious  dispositions  of  the  mind  more  ob 
stinately  resist  both  the  counsels  of  philosophy 
and  the  injunctions  of  religion  than  those  which 
are  complicated  with  an  opinion  of  dignity,  and 
which  we  cannot  dismiss  without  leaving  in 
the  hands  of  opposition  some  advantage  iniqui- 
tously  obtained,  or  suffering  from  our  own  pre 
judices  some  imputation  of  pusillanimity. 

For  this  reason,  scarcely  any  law  of  our  Ke- 
deemer  is  more  openly  transgressed,  or  more 
industriously  evaded,  than  that  by  which  He 
commands  His  followers  to  forgive  injuries,  and 
prohibits,  under  the  sanction  of  eternal  misery, 
the  gratification  of  the  desire  which  every  man 
feels  to  return  pain  upon  him  that  inflicts  it. 
Many  who  could  have  conquered  their  anger  are 
unable  to  combat  pride,  and  pursue  offences  to 
extremity  of  vengeance  lest  they  should  be  in 
sulted  by  the  triumph  of  an  enemy. 

But  certainly  no  precept  could  better  become 
Him  at  whose  birth  peace  was  proclaimed  to  the 
earth.  For  what  would  so  soon  destroy  all  the 
order  of  society,  and  deform  life  with  violence 
and  ravage,  as  a  permission  to  every  one  to  judge 
his  own  cause,  and  to  apportion  his  own  recom 
pense  for  imagined  injuries. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  of  the  strictest  justice 
not  to  favour  himself  too  much  in  the  calmest 
moments  of  solitary  meditation.  Every  one 
wishes  for  the  distinctions  for  which  thousands 
are  wishing  at  the  same  time,  in  their  own 
opinion,  with  better  claims.  He  that,  when  his 
reason  operates  in  its  full  force,  can  thus,  by  the 
mere  prevalence  of  self-love,  prefer  himself  to 
his  fellow-beings,  is  very  unlikely  to  judge  equit 
ably  when  his  passions  are  agitated  by  a  sense 
of  wrong,  and  his  attention  wholly  engrossed  by 
pain,  interest,  or  danger.  Whoever  arrogates  to 
himself  the  right  of  vengeance  shows  how  little 
he  is  qualified  to  decide  his  own  claims  since  he 
certainly  demands  what  he  would  think  unfit  to 
be  granted  to  another. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent  than  that,  however 
injured  or  however  provoked,  some  must  at  last 
be  contented  to  forgive.  For  it  can  never  be 
hoped  that  he  who  first  commits  an  injury  will 
contentedly  acquiesce  in  the  penalty  required : 
the  same  haughtiness  of  contempt  and  vehem 
ence  of  desire  that  prompt  the  act  of  injustice 
will  more  strongly  incite  its  justification,  and 
resentment  can  never  so  exactly  balance  the  pun 
ishment  with  the  fault,  but  there  will  remain  an 
overplus  of  vengeance  which  even  he  who  con 
demns  his  first  action  will  think  himself  entitled 
to  retaliate.  What  then  can  ensue  but  a  con- 
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tinual  exacerbation  of  hatred,  an  unextinguish- 
able  feud,  an  incessant  reciprocation  of  mischief, 
a  mutual  vigilance  to  entrap,  and  eagerness  to 
destroy  ? 

Since  then  the  imaginary  right  of  vengeance 
must  be  at  last  remitted,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  live  in  perpetual  hostility,  and  equally  impos 
sible  that  of  two  enemies  either  should  first 
think  himself  obliged  by  justice  to  submission, 
it  is  surely  eligible  to  forgive  early.  Every  pas 
sion  is  more  easily  subdued  before  it  has  been 
long  accustomed  to  possession  of  the  heart ; 
every  idea  is  obliterated  with  less  difficulty  as 
it  has  been  more  slightly  impressed  and  less  fre 
quently  renewed.  He  who  has  often  brooded 
over  his  wrongs,  pleased  himself  with  schemes 
of  malignity,  and  glutted  his  pride  with  the  fan 
cied  supplications  of  humbled  enmity,  will  not 
easily  open  his  bosom  to  amity  and  reconcilia 
tion,  or  indulge  the  gentle  sentiments  of  bene 
volence  and  peace. 

It  is  easiest  to  forgive  while  there  is  yet  little 
to  be  forgiven.  A  single  injury  may  be  soon 
dismissed  from  the  memory,  but  a  long  succes 
sion  of  ill  offices  by  degrees  associates  itself  with 
every  idea ;  a  long  contest  involves  so  many 
circumstances  that  every  place  and  action  will 
recall  it  to  the  mind,  and  fresh  remembrance  of 
vexation  must  still  enkindle  rage  and  irritate 
revenge. 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  because 
he  knows  the  true  value  of  time,  and  will  not 
suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unnecessary  pain.  He 
that  willingly  suffers  the  corrosions  of  inveterate 
hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
gloom  of  malice  and  perturbations  of  stratagem, 
cannot  surely  be  said  to  consult  his  ease.  Ke- 
sentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity,  a 
combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endeavour  to 
avoid,  with  a  passion  which  all  concur  to  detest. 
The  man  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief  and 
to  exasperate  his  own  rage,  whose  thoughts  are 
employed  only  on  means  of  distress  and  con 
trivances  of  ruin,  whose  mind  never  pauses  from 
the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufferings  but  to  in 
dulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of 
another,  may  justly  be  numbered  among  the 
most  miserable  of  human  beings,  among  those 
who  are  guilty  without  reward,  who  have  neither 
the  gladness  of  prosperity  nor  the  calm  of  in 
nocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  him 
self  and  others  will  not  long  want  persuasives  to 
forgiveness.  We  know  not  to  what  degree  of 
malignity  any  injury  is  to  be  imputed,  or  how 
much  its  guilt,  if  we  were  to  inspect  the  mind 
of  him  that  committed  it,  would  be  extenuated 
by  mistake,  precipitance,  or  negligence  :  we  can 
not  be  certain  how  much  more  we  feel  than  was 
intended  to  be  inflicted,  or  how  much  we  increase 
the  mischief  to  ourselves  by  voluntary  aggrava 
tions.  We  may  charge  to  design  the  effects  of 
accident ;  we  may  think  the  blow  violent  only 


because  we  have  made  ourselves  delicate  and 
tender ;  we  are  on  every  side  in  danger  of  error 
and  of  guilt,  which  we  are  certain  to  avoid  only 
by  speedy  forgiveness. 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thus 
propitious  to  others  and  ourselves,  to  domestic 
tranquillity  and  to  social  happiness,  no  man  is 
withheld  but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  in 
sulted  by  his  adversary  or  despised  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unfailing  and  uni 
versal  axiom,  that  "  all  pride  is  abject  and 
mean."  It  is  always  an  ignorant,  lazy,  or  cow 
ardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance  of  ex 
cellence,  and  proceeds  not  from  consciousness 
of  our  attainments,  but  insensibility  of  our 
wants. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right. 
Nothing  which  reason  condemns  can  be  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  To  be  driven 
by  external  motives  from  the  path  which  our 
own  heart  approves ;  to  give  way  to  anything 
but  conviction ;  to  suffer  the  opinion  of  others 
to  rule  our  choice  or  overpower  our  resolves,  is 
to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  and  most  igno 
minious  slavery,  and  to  resign  the  right  of  di 
recting  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can 
arrive  is  a  constant  and  determinate  pursuit  of 
virtue  without  regard  to  present  dangers  or  ad 
vantage  :  a  continual  reference  of  every  action 
to  the  Divine  will ;  an  habitual  appeal  to  ever 
lasting  justice ;  and  an  unvaried  elevation  of  the 
intellectual  eye  to  the  reward  which  persever 
ance  only  can  obtain.  But  that  pride  which 
many  who  presume  to  boast  of  generous  senti 
ments  allow  to  regulate  their  measures  has 
nothing  nobler  in  view  than  the  approbation  of 
men ;  of  beings  whose  superiority  we  are  under 
no  obligation  to  acknowledge,  and  who,  when  we 
have  courted  them  with  the  utmost  assiduity, 
can  confer  no  valuable  or  permanent  reward ;  of 
beings  who  ignorantly  judge  of  what  they  do  not 
understand,  or  partially  determine  what  they 
never  have  examined,  and  whose  sentence  is 
therefore  of  no  weight  till  it  has  received  the 
ratification  of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like 
these  at  the  price  of  his  innocence ;  he  that  can 
suffer  the  delight  of  such  acclamations  to  with 
hold  his  attention  from  the  commands  of  the 
universal  Sovereign,  has  little  reason  to  congratu 
late  himself  upon  the  greatness  of  his  mind : 
whenever  he  awakes  to  seriousness  and  reflection, 
he  must  become  despicable  in  his  own  eyes,  and 
shrink  with  shame  from  the  remembrance  of  his 
cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indis 
pensably  required  that  he  forgive.  It  is  there 
fore  superfluous  to  urge  any  other  motive.  On 
this  great  duty  eternity  is  suspended  :  and  to 
him  that  refuses  to  practise  it,  the  throne  of 
mercy  is  inaccessible,  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  has  been  born  in  vain. 
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ANNINGAIT  AND  AJUT :  A  GKEENLAND 
HISTOKY. 

"  Place  me  where  never  summer  breeze 
Unbinds  the  glebe  or  warms  the  trees ; 
Where  ever-lowering  clouds  appear, 
And  angry  Jove  deforms  th'  inclement  year ; 
Love  and  the  nymph  shall  charm  my  toils, 
The  nymph,  who  sweetly  speaks  and  sweetly  smiles." 

— Francis. 

Of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  our  present 
state,  part  arises  from  our  sensations  and  part 
from  our  opinions  ;  part  is  distributed  by  nature 
and  part  is  in  a  great  measure  apportioned  by 
ourselves.  Positive  pleasure  we  cannot  always 
obtain,  and  positive  pain  we  often  cannot  re 
move.  No  man  can  give  to  his  own  plantations 
the  fragrance  of  the  Indian  groves,  nor  will  any 
precepts  of  philosophy  enable  him  to  withdraw 
his  attention  from  wounds  or  diseases.  But  the 
negative  infelicity  which  proceeds  not  from  the 
pressure  of  sufferings,  but  the  absence  of  enjoy 
ments,  will  always  yield  to  the  remedies  of 
reason. l 

One  of  the  great  arts  of  escaping  superfluous 
uneasiness  is  to  free  our  minds  from  the  habit 
of  comparing  our  condition  with  that  of  others 
on  whom  the  blessings  of  life  are  more  bounti 
fully  bestowed,  or  with  imaginary  states  of  de 
light  and  security  perhaps  unattainable  by  mor 
tals.  Few  are  placed  in  a  situation  so  gloomy  and 
distressful  as  not  to  see  every  day  beings  yet  more 
forlorn  and  miserable  from  whom  they  may  learn 
to  rejoice  in  their  own  lot. 

No  inconvenience  is  less  superable  by  art  or 
diligence  than  the  inclemency  of  climates,  and 
therefore  none  affords  more  proper  exercise  for 
this  philosophical  abstraction.  A  native  of  Eng 
land,  pinched  with  the  frosts  of  December,  may 
lessen  his  affection  for  his  own  country  by  suf 
fering  his  imagination  to  wander  in  the  vales  of 
Asia,  and  sport  among  woods  that  are  always 
green  and  streams  that  always  murmur ;  but  if 
he  turns  his  thoughts  towards  the  polar  regions, 
and  considers  the  nations  to  whom  a  great  por 
tion  of  the  year  is  darkness,  and  who  are  con 
demned  to  pass  weeks  and  months  amidst  moun 
tains  of  snow,  he  will  soon  recover  his  tranquil 
lity,  and,  while  he  stirs  his  fire,  or  throws  his 
cloak  about  him,  reflect  how  much  he  owes  to 
Providence,  that  he  is  not  placed  in  Greenland 
or  Siberia. 

The  barrenness  of  the  earth  and  the  severity  of 
the  skies  in  these  dreary  countries  are  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  confine  the  mind  wholly  to 
the  contemplation  of  necessity  and  distress,  so 
that  the  care  of  escaping  death  from  cold  and 
hunger  should  leave  no  room  for  those  passions 
which,  in  lands  of  plenty,  influence  conduct  or 
diversify  characters  ;  the  summer  should  be  spent 
only  in  providing  for  the  winter  and  the  winter 
in  longing  for  the  summer. 

Yet  learned  curiosity  is  known  to  have  found 


its  way  into  these  abodes  of  poverty  and  gloom : 
Lapland  and  Iceland  have  their  historians,  their 
critics,  and  their  poets ;  and  love,  that  extends 
his  dominion  wherever  humanity  can  be  found, 
perhaps  exerts  the  same  power  in  the  Green- 
lander's  hut  as  in  the  palaces  of  eastern  mon- 
archs. 

In  one  of  the  large  caves  to  which  the  families 
of  Greenland  retire  together  to  pass  the  cold 
months,  and  which  may  be  termed  their  villages 
or  cities,  a  youth  and  maid,  who  came  from  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  were  so  much  distin 
guished  for  their  beauty  that  they  were  called 
by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  Anningait  and 
Ajut,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  their  an 
cestors  of  the  same  names,  who  had  been  trans 
formed  of  old  into  the  sun  and  moon. 

Anningait  for  some  time  heard  the  praises  ot 
Ajut  with  little  emotion,  but  at  last,  by  frequent 
interviews,  became  sensible  of  her  charms,  and 
first  made  a  discovery  of  his  affection  by  invit 
ing  her,  with  her  parents,  to  a  feast,  where  he 
placed  before  Ajut  the  tail  of  a  whale.  Ajut 
seemed  not  much  delighted  by  this  gallantry; 
yet,  however,  from  that  time  was  observed  rarely 
to  appear  but  in  a  vest  made  of  the  skin  of  a 
white  deer;  she  used  frequently  to  renew  the 
black  dye  upon  her  hands  and  forehead,  to  adorn 
her  sleeves  with  coral  and  shells,  and  to  braid 
her  hair  with  great  exactness. 

The  elegance  of  her  dress,  and  the  judicious 
disposition  of  her  ornaments,  had  such  an  effect 
upon  Anningait,  that  he  could  no  longer  be  re 
strained  from  a  declaration  of  his  love.  He, 
therefore,  composed  a  poem  in  her  praise,  in 
which,  among  other  heroic  and  tender  sentiments, 
he  protested,  that  "she  was  beautiful  as  the 
vernal  willow,  and  fragrant  as  thyme  upon  the 
mountains ;  that  her  fingers  were  white  as  the 
teeth  of  the  morse,  and  her  smile  grateful  as  the 
dissolution  of  the  ice  ;  that  he  would  pursue  her, 
though  she  should  pass  the  snows  of  the  midland 
cliffs,  or  seek  shelter  in  the  caves  of  the  eastern 
cannibals  ;  that  he  would  tear  her  from  the  em 
braces  of  the  genius  of  the  rocks,  snatch  her 
from  the  paws  of  Amarock,  and  rescue  her  from 
the  ravine  of  Hafgufa."  He  concluded  with  a 
wish,  that  "whoever  shall  attempt  to  hinder  his 
union  with  Ajut  might  be  buried  without  his 
bow,  and  that,  in  the  land  of  souls,  his  skull 
might  serve  for  no  other  use  than  to  catch  the 
droppings  of  the  starry  lamps." 

This  ode  being  universally  applauded,  it  was 
expected  that  Ajut  would  soon  yield  to  such 
fervour  and  accomplishments :  but  Ajut,  with 
the  natural  haughtiness  of  beauty,  expected  all 
the  forms  of  courtship ;  and  before  she  would 
confess  herself  conquered,  the  sun  returned,  the 
ice  broke,  and  the  season  of  labour  called  all  to 
their  employments. 

Anningait  and  Ajut  for  a  time  always  went 
out  in  the  same  boat,  and  divided  whatever  was 
caught.  Anningait,  in  the  sight  of  his  mistress, 
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lost  no  opportunity  of  signalising  his  courage ; 
he  attacked  the  sea-horses  on  the  ice,  pursued 
the  seals  into  the  water,  and  leaped  upon  the 
back  of  the  whale  while  he  was  yet  struggling 
with  the  remains  of  life.  Nor  was  his  diligence 
less  to  accumulate  all  that  could  be  necessary 
to  make  winter  comfortable ;  he  dried  the  roe 
of  fishes  and  the  flesh  of  seals ;  he  entrapped 
deer  and  foxes,  and  dressed  their  skins  to  adorn 
his  bride ;  he  feasted  her  with  eggs  from  the 
rocks,  and  strewed  her  tent  with  flowers. 

It  happened  that  a  tempest  drove  the  fish  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  coast  before  Anningait  had 
completed  his  store ;  he  therefore  entreated  Ajut 
that  she  would  at  last  grant  him  her  hand,  and 
accompany  him  to  that  part  of  the  country 
whither  he  was  now  summoned  by  necessity. 
Ajut  thought  him  not  yet  entitled  to  such  con 
descension,  but  proposed,  as  a  trial  of  his  con 
stancy,  that  he  should  return  at  the  end  of 
summer  to  the  cavern  where  their  acquaintance 
commenced,  and  there  expect  the  reward  of  his 
assiduities.  "0  virgin,  beautiful  as  the  sun 
shining  on  the  water,  consider,"  said  Anningait, 
"what  thou  hast  required.  How  easily  may  my 
return  be  precluded  by  a  sudden  frost  or  unex 
pected  fogs  !  Then  must  the  night  be  passed 
without  my  Ajut.  We  live  not,  my  fair,  in  those 
fabled  countries  which  lying  strangers  so  wan 
tonly  describe ;  where  the  whole  year  is  divided 
into  short  days  and  nights;  where  the  same 
habitation  serves  for  summer  and  winter ;  where 
they  raise  houses  in  rows  above  the  ground,  dwell 
together  from  year  to  year,  with  flocks  of  tame 
animals  grazing  in  the  fields  about  them ;  can 
travel  at  any  time  from  one  place  to  another, 
through  ways  inclosed  with  trees,  or  over  walls 
raised  upon  the  inland  waters ;  and  direct  their 
course  through  wide  countries  by  the  sight  of 
green  hills  or  scattered  buildings.  Even  in  sum 
mer  we  have  no  means  of  crossing  the  mountains, 
whose  snows  are  never  dissolved ;  nor  can  remove 
to  any  distant  residence,  but  in  our  boats  coast 
ing  the  bays.  Consider,  Ajut,  a  few  summer 
days,  and  a  few  winter  nights,  and  the  life  of 
man  is  at  an  end.  Night  is  the  time  of  ease  and 
festivity,  of  revels  and  gaiety ;  but  what  will  be 
the  flaming  lamp,  the  delicious  seal,  or  the  soft 
oil,  without  the  smile  of  Ajut  ? " 

The  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  vain ;  the 
maid  continued  inexorable,  and  they  parted  with 
ardent  promises  to  meet  again  before  the  night 
of  winter. 

Anningait,  however  discomposed  by  the  dila 
tory  coyness  of  Ajut,  was  yet  resolved  to  omit  no 
tokens  of  amorous  respect ;  and  therefore  pre 
sented  her  at  his  departure  with  the  skins  of  seven 
white  fawns,  of  five  swans,  and  eleven  seals,  with 
three  marble  lamps,  ten  vessels  of  seal  oil,  and 
a  large  kettle  of  brass,  which  he  had  purchased 
from  a  ship,  at  the  price  of  half  a  whale  and  two 
horns  of  sea-unicorns. 

Ajut  was  so  much  affected  by  the  fondness  of 


her  lover,  or  so  much  overpowered  by  his  magni 
ficence,  that  she  followed  him  to  the  sea-side ; 
and,  when  she  saw  him  enter  the  boat,  wished 
aloud  that  he  might  return  with  plenty  of  skins 
and  oil ;  that  neither  the  mermaids  might  snatch 
him  into  the  deeps,  nor  the  spirits  of  the  rocks 
confine  him  in  their  caverns. 

She  stood  a  while  to  gaze  upon  the  departing 
vessel,  and  then  returning  to  her  hut,  silent  and 
dejected,  laid  aside,  from  that  hour,  her  white 
deerskin,  suffered  her  hair  to  spread  unbraided 
on  her  shoulders,  and  forbore  to  mix  in  the 
dances  of  the  maidens.  She  endeavoured  to 
divert  her  thoughts  by  continual  application  to 
feminine  employments,  gathered  moss  for  the 
winter  lamps,  and  dried  grass  to  line  the  boots 
of  Anningait.  Of  the  skins  which  he  had  be 
stowed  upon  her,  she  made  a  fishing-coat,  a 
small  boat,  and  tent,  all  of  exquisite  manufac 
ture  ;  and,  while  she  was  thus  busied,  solaced 
her  labours  with  a  song,  in  which  she  prayed, 
"  That  her  lover  might  have  hands  stronger  than 
the  paws  of  the  bear,  and  feet  swifter  than  the 
feet  of  the  reindeer ;  that  his  dart  might  never 
err,  and  that  his  boat  might  never  leak ;  that  he 
might  never  stumble  on  the  ice,  nor  faint  in  the 
water ;  that  the  seal  might  rush  on  his  harpoon, 
and  the  wounded  whale  might  dash  the  waves  in 
vain." 

The  large  boats  in  which  the  Greenlanders  trans 
port  their  families,  are  always  rowed  by  women  ; 
for  a  man  will  not  debase  himself  by  work  which 
requires  neither  skill  nor  courage.  Anningait  was 
therefore  exposed  by  idleness  to  the  ravages  of 
passion.  He  went  thrice  to  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
with  an  intent  to  leap  into  the  water  and  swim 
back  to  his  mistress ;  but  recollecting  the  misery 
which  they  must  endure  in  the  winter,  without 
oil  for  the  lamp  or  skins  for  the  bed,  he  resolved 
to  employ  the  weeks  of  absence  in  provision  for 
a  night  of  plenty  and  felicity.  He  then  composed 
his  emotions  as  he  could,  and  expressed  in  wild 
numbers  and  uncouth  images  his  hopes,  his  sor 
rows,  and  his  fears.  "  0  life  !"  says  he,  "frail 
and  uncertain !  where  shall  wretched  man  find  thy 
resemblance  but  in  ice  floating  on  the  ocean  ?  It 
towers  on  high,  it  sparkles  from  afar,  while  the 
storms  drive  and  the  waters  beat  it,  the  sun 
melts  it  above,  and  the  rocks  shatter  it  below. 
What  art  thou,  deceitful  pleasure,  but  a  sudden 
blaze  streaming  from  the  north,  which  plays  a 
moment  on  the  eye,  mocks  the  traveller  with 
the  hopes  of  light,  and  then  vanishes  for  ever  ? 
What,  love,  art  thou,  but  a  whirlpool,  which 
we  approach  without  knowledge  of  our  danger, 
drawn  on  by  imperceptible  degrees,  till  we  have 
lost  all  power  of  resistance  and  escape  ?  Till  I 
fixed  my  eyes  on  the  graces  of  Ajut,  while  I  had 
not  yet  called  her  to  the  banquet,  I  was  careless 
as  the  sleeping  morse,  I  was  merry  as  the  singers 
in  the  stars.  Why,  Ajut,  did  I  gaze  upon  thy 
graces?  why,  my  fair,  did  I  call  thee  to  the 
banquet  ?  Yet,  be  faithful,  my  love,  remember 
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Anningait,  and  meet  my  return  with  the  smile 
of  virginity.  I  will  chase  the  deer,  I  will  subdue 
the  whale,  resistless  as  the  frost  of  darkness,  and 
unwearied  as  the  summer  sun.  In  a  few  weeks 
I  shall  return  prosperous  and  wealthy;  then 
shall  the  roefish  and  the  porpoise  feast  thy 
kindred ;  the  fox  and  the  hare  shall  cover  thy 
couch ;  the  tough  hide  of  the  seal  shall  shelter 
thee  from  cold ;  and  the  fat  of  the  whale  illu 
minate  thy  dwelling." 

Anningait  having  with  these  sentiments  con 
soled  his  grief,  and  animated  his  industry,  found 
that  they  had  now  coasted  the  headland,  and 
saw  the  whales  spouting  at  a  distance.  He  there 
fore  placed  himself  in  his  fishing-boat,  called 
his  associates  to  their  several  employments,  plied 
his  oar  and  harpoon  with  incredible  courage  and 
dexterity;  and,  by  dividing  his  time  between 
the  chase  and  fishery,  suspended  the  miseries  of 
absence  and  suspicion. 

Ajut,  in  the  meantime,  notwithstanding  her 
neglected  dress,  happened,  as  she  was  drying  some 
skins  in  the  sun,  to  catch  the  eye  of  Norngsuk, 
on  his  return  from  hunting.  Norngsuk  was  of 
birth  truly  illustrious.  His  mother  had  died  in 
childbirth,  and  his  father,  the  most  expert 
fisher  of  Greenland,  had  perished  by  too  close 
pursuit  of  the  whale.  His  dignity  was  equalled 
by  his  riches  ;  he  was  master  of  four  men's  and 
two  women's  boats,  had  ninety  tubs  of  oil  in 
his  winter  habitation,  and  five-and-twenty  seals 
buried  in  the  snow  against  the  season  of  dark 
ness.  When  he  saw  the  beauty  of  Ajut,  he 
immediately  threw  over  her  the  skin  of  a  deer 
that  he  had  taken,  and  soon  after  presented  her 
with  a  branch  of  the  coral.  Ajut  refused  his 
gifts,  and  determined  to  admit  no  lover  in  the 
place  of  Anningait. 

Norngsuk,  thus  rejected,  had  recourse  to  stra 
tagem.  He  knew  that  Ajut  would  consult  an 
angekkok,  or  diviner,  concerning  the  fate  of  her 
lover,  and  the  felicity  of  her  future  life.  He 
therefore  applied  himself  to  the  most  celebrated 
angekkok  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  by  a 
present  of  two  seals  and  a  marble  kettle,  ob 
tained  a  promise  that,  when  Ajut  should  consult 
him,  he  would  declare  that  her  lover  was  in  the 
land  of  souls.  Ajut,  in  a  short  time,  brought 
him  a  coat  made  by  herself,  and  inquired  what 
events  were  to  befall  her ;  with  assurances  of  a 
much  larger  reward  at  the  return  of  Anningait, 
if  the  prediction  should  flatter  her  desires.  The 
angekkok  knew  the  way  to  riches,  and  foretold 
that  Anningait,  having  already  caught  two 
whales,  would  soon  return  home  with  a  large 
boat  laden  with  provisions. 

This  prognostication  she  was  ordered  to  keep 
secret ;  and  Norngsuk,  depending  upon  his  arti 
fice,  renewed  his  addresses  with  greater  confid 
ence;  but,  finding  his  suit  still  unsuccessful, 
applied  himself  to  her  parents  with  gifts  and 
promises.  The  wealth  of  Greenland  is  too  power 
ful  for  the  virtue  of  a  Greenlander ;  they  forgot 


the  merit  and  the  presents  of  Anningait,  and 
decreed  Ajut  to  the  embraces  of  Norngsuk.  She 
entreated ;  she  remonstrated ;  she  wept,  and 
raved ;  but,  finding  riches  irresistible,  fled  away 
into  the  uplands,  and  lived  in  a  cave  upon  such 
berries  as  she  could  gather,  and  the  birds  or  hares 
which  she  had  the  fortune  to  ensnare,  taking 
care,  at  an  hour  when  she  was  not  likely  to  be 
found,  to  view  the  sea  every  day,  that  her  lover 
might  not  miss  her  at  his  return. 

At  last  she  saw  the  great  boat  in  which  Annin 
gait  had  departed,  stealing  slow  and  heavy-laden 
along  the  coast.  She  ran  with  all  the  impatience 
of  affection  to  catch  her  lover  in  her  arms,  and 
relate  her  constancy  and  sufferings.  When  the 
company  reached  the  land,  they  informed  her, 
that  Anningait,  after  the  fishery  was  ended,  being 
unable  to  support  the  slow  passage  of  the  vessel 
of  carriage,  had  set  out  before  them  in  his  fishing- 
boat,  and  they  expected  at  their  arrival  to  have 
found  him  on  shore. 

Ajut,  distracted  at  this  intelligence,  was  about 
to  fly  into  the  hills,  without  knowing  why, 
though  she  was  now  in  the  hands  of  her  parents, 
who  forced  her  back  to  their  own  hut,  and  en 
deavoured  to  comfort  her :  but  when  at  last  they 
retired  to  rest,  Ajut  went  down  to  the  beach ; 
where,  finding  a  fishing-boat,  she  entered  it  with 
out  hesitation,  and  telling  those  who  wondered 
at  her  rashness,  that  she  was  going  in  search  of 
Anningait,  rowed  away  with  great  swiftness, 
and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  fate  of  these  lovers  gave  occasion  to  various 
fictions  and  conjectures.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  they  were  changed  into  stars  ;  others  ima 
gine  that  Anningait  was  seized  in  his  passage  by 
the  genius  of  the  rocks ;  and  that  Ajut  was 
transformed  into  a  mermaid,  and  still  continues 
to  seek  her  lover  in  the  deserts  of  the  sea.  But 
the  general  persuasion  is,  that  they  are  both  in 
that  part  of  the  land  of  souls  where  the  sun  never 
sets,  where  oil  is  always  fresh,  and  provisions 
always  warm.  The  virgins  sometimes  throw  a 
thimble  and  a  needle  into  the  bay  from  which 
the  hapless  maid  departed ;  and  when  a  Green- 
lander  would  praise  any  couple  for  virtuous 
affection,  he  declares  that  they  love  like  Annin 
gait  and  Ajut. 

ON  THE  COMPILING  OF  A 
DICTIONARY.* 

It  is  the  fate  of  those  who  toil  at  the  lower 
employments  of  life  to  be  rather  driven  by  the 
fear  of  evil  than  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
good ;  to  be  exposed  to  censure  without  hope  of 
praise ;  to  be  disgraced  by  miscarriage,  or  pun 
ished  for  neglect,  where  success  would  have  been 
without  applause,  and  diligence  without  reward. 

Among  these  unhappy  mortals  is  the  writer  of 

*  From  the  preface  to  Johnson's  "English  Diction 
ary." 
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dictionaries,  whom  mankind  have  considered 
not  as  the  pupil,  but  the  slave  of  science,  the 
pioneer  of  literature,  doomed  only  to  remove 
rubbish  and  clear  obstructions  from  the  paths 
through  which  learning  and  genius  press  for 
ward  to  conquest  and  glory,  without  bestowing 
a  smile  on  the  humble  drudge  that  facilitates 
their  progress.  Every  other  author  may  aspire 
to  praise;  the  lexicographer  can  only  hope  to 
escape  reproach,  and  even  this  negative  recom 
pense  has  been  yet  granted  to  very  few. 

I  have,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement, 
attempted  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language, 
which,  while  it  was  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  every  species  of  literature,  has  itself  been 
hitherto  neglected ;  suffered  to  spread  under  the 
direction  of  chance  into  wild  exuberance;  re 
signed  to  the  tyranny  of  time  and  fashion ;  and 
exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance  and 
caprices  of  innovation. 

No  book  was  ever  turned  from  one  language 
into  another  without  imparting  something  of  its 
native  idiom ;  this  is  the  most  mischievous  and 
comprehensive  innovation;  single  words  may 
enter  by  thousands,  and  the  fabric  of  the  tongue 
continue  the  same ;  but  new  phraseology  changes 
much  at  once ;  it  alters  not  the  single  stones  of 
the  building,  but  the  order  of  the  columns.  If 
an  academy  should  be  established  for  the  cultiva 
tion  of  our  style,  which  I,  who  can  never  wish  to 
see  dependence  multiplied,  hope  the  spirit  of 
English  liberty  will  hinder  or  destroy,  let  them, 
instead  of  compiling  grammars  and  dictionaries, 
endeavour,  with  all  their  influence,  to  stop  the 
licence  of  translators,  whose  idleness  and  igno 
rance,  if  it  be  suffered  to  proceed,  will  reduce  us 
to  babble  the  dialect  of  France. 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irresistible, 
what  remains  but  to  acquiesce  with  silence,  as  in 
the  other  insurmountable  distresses  of  humanity  ? 
It  remains  that  we  retard  what  we  cannot  repel, 
that  we  palliate  what  we  cannot  cure.  Life  may 
be  lengthened  by  care,  though  death  cannot  be 
ultimately  defeated ;  tongues,  like  governments, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  degeneration;  we. 
have  long  preserved  our  constitution,  let  us 
make  some  struggles  for  our  language. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its 
own  nature  forbids  to  be  immortal,  I  have  de 
voted  this  book,  the  labour  of  years,  to  the 
honour  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer 
yield  the  palm  of  philology,  without  a  contest, 
to  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  The  chief  glory 
of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors ;  whether 
I  shall  add  anything  by  my  own  writings  to 
the  reputation  of  English  literature  must  be  left 
to  time :  much  of  my  life  has  been  lost  under  the 
pressures  of  disease ;  much  has  been  trifled  away ; 
and  much  has  always  been  spent  in  provision  for 
the  day  that  was  passing  over  me ;  but  I  shall 
not  think  my  employment  useless  or  ignoble  if 
by  my  assistance  foreign  nations  and  distant 
ages  gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge, 


and  understand  the  teachers  of  truth;  if  my 
labours  afford  light  to  the  repositories  of  science, 
and  add  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Mil- 
ton,  and  to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look 
with  pleasure  on  my  book,  however  defective, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man  that  has  endeavoured  well.  That  it  will 
immediately  become  popular,  I  have  not  pro 
mised  to  myself:  a  few  wild  blunders  and 
risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  such 
multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  fur 
nish  folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  ignorance 
into  contempt ;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last 
prevail,  and  there  never  can  be  wanting  some 
who  distinguish  desert ;  who  will  consider  that 
no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue  ever  can  be 
perfect,  since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  publica 
tion,  some  words  are  budding  and  some  falling 
away;  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be  spent  upon 
syntax  and  etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole 
life  would  not  be  sufficient:  that  he,  whose 
design  includes  whatever  language  can  express, 
must  often  speak  of  what  he  does  not  under 
stand  ;  that  a  writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried 
by  eagerness  to  the  end,  and  sometimes  faint 
with  weariness  under  a  task,  which  Scaliger 
compares  to  the  labours  of  the  anvil  and  the 
mine ;  that  what  is  obvious  is  not  always  known, 
and  what  is  known  is  not  always  present ;  that 
sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surprise  vigi 
lance,  slight  avocations  will  seduce  attention, 
and  casual  eclipses  of  the  mind  will  darken 
learning ;  and  that  the  writer  shall  often  in  vain 
trace  his  memory  at  the  moment  of  need,  for 
that  which  yesterday  he  knew  with  intuitive 
readiness,  and  which  will  come  uncalled  into  his 
thoughts  to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that 
much  is  omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
much  likewise  is  performed;  and  though  no 
book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the 
author,  and  the  world  is  little  solicitous  to  know 
whence  proceed  the  faults  of  that  which  it  con 
demns,  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform 
it,  that  the  "  English  Dictionary"  was  written 
with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  and  with 
out  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft 
obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter 
of  academic  bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience 
and  distraction,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow.  It 
may  repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism 
to  observe,  that  if  our  language  is  not  here  fully 
displayed,  I  have  only  failed  in  an  attempt  which 
no  human  powers  have  hitherto  completed.  If 
the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably 
fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yet, 
after  the  toil  of  successive  ages,  inadequate  and 
delusive;  if  the  aggregated  knowledge  and  co 
operating  diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians 
did  not  secure  them  from  the  censure  of  Beni ; 
if  the  embodied  critics  of  France,  when  fifty 
years  had  been  spent  upon  their  work,  were 
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obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and  give  their 
second  edition  another  form,  I  may  surely  be 
contented  without  the  praise  of  perfection, 
which,  if  I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom  of  soli 
tude,  what  would  it  avail  me  ?  I  have  protracted 


my  work  till  most  of  those  whom  [  wished  to 
please  have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  success  and 
miscarriage  are  empty  sounds :  I  therefore  dis 
miss  it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to 
fear  or  hope  from  censure  or  from  praise. 


WILLIAM  COWPER*    BORN  1731:  DIED  1800. 

(From  the  Connoisseur.) 


THE  TALENT  OF  SECRECY. 

Leaky  at  bottom ;  if  those  chinks  you  stop, 
In  vain— the  secret  will  run  o'er  at  top. 

THERE  is  no  mark  of  our  confidence  taken  more 
kindly  by  a  friend  than  the  entrusting  him  with 
a  secret,  nor  any  which  he  is  so  likely  to  abuse. 
Confidants  in  general  are  like  crazy  firelocks, 
which  are  no  sooner  charged  and  cocked  than  the 
spring  gives  way,  and  the  report  immediately 
follows.  Happy  to  have  been  thought  worthy 
the  confidence  of  one  friend,  they  are  impatient 
to  manifest  their  importance  to  another;  till, 
between  them  and  their  friend  and  their  friend's 
friend,  the  whole  matter  is  presently  known  to 
all  our  friends  round  the  Wrekin.  The  secret 
catches  as  it  were  by  contact,  and  like  electrical 
matter  breaks  forth  from  every  link  in  the  chain, 
almost  at  the  same  instant.  Thus  the  whole 
Exchange  may  be  thrown  into  a  buzz  to-morrow, 
by  what  was  whispered  in  the  middle  of  Marl- 
borough  Downs  this  morning;  and  in  a  week's 
time  the  streets  may  ring  with  the  intrigue  of  a 
woman  of  fashion,  bellowed  out  from  the  foul 
mouths  of  the  hawkers,  though  at  present  it  is 
known  to  no  creature  living  but  her  gallant  and 
her  waiting-maid. 

As  the  talent  of  secrecy  is  of  so  great  import 
ance  to  society,  and  the  necessary  commerce 
between  individuals  cannot  be  securely  carried 
on  without  it,  that  this  deplorable  weakness 
should  be  so  general  is  much  to  be  lamented. 
You  may  as  well  pour  water  into  a  funnel  or 
sieve,  and  expect  it  to  be  retained  there,  as  com 
mit  any  of  your  concerns  to  so  slippery  a  com 
panion.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  those  men 


"During  Cowper's  visit  to  Eartham,  he  kindly 
pointed  out  to  me,"  Hayley  observes,  "  three  of  his 
papers  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Connoisseur.  I  in 
scribed  them  with  his  name  at  the  time;  and  imagine 
that  the  readers  of  his  life  may  be  gratified  in  seeing 
them  inserted  here.  I  find  other  numbers  of  that  work 
ascribed  to  him,  but  the  three  following  I  print  as  his, 
on  his  own  explicit  authority :  No.  119,  Thursday,  May 
6,  1756;  No.  134,  Thursday,  August  19;  No.  138, 
Thursday,  September  16."— "Li/e  of  Cowpcr"  by  the 
Rev.  T.  S.  Giimshawe. 


who  have  thus  lost  the  faculty  of  retention,  the 
desire  of  being  communicative  is  always  most 
prevalent  where  it  is  least  justified.  If  they  are 
entrusted  with  a  matter  of  no  great  moment, 
affairs  of  more  consequence  will  perhaps  in  a  few 
hours  shuffle  it  entirely  out  of  their  thoughts ; 
but  if  anything  be  delivered  to  them  with  an 
earnestness,  a  low  voice,  and  the  gesture  of  a 
man  in  terror  for  the  consequence  of  its  being 
known ;  if  the  door  is  bolted,  and  every  precau 
tion  taken  to  prevent  surprise,  however  they 
may  promise  secrecy,  and  however  they  may 
intend  it,  the  weight  upon  their  minds  will  be  so 
extremely  oppressive,  that  it  will  certainly  put 
their  tongues  in  motion. 

This  breach  of  trust,  so  universal  amongst  us, 
is,  perhaps,  in  great  measure  owing  to  our  educa 
tion.  The  first  lesson  our  little  masters  and 
misses  are  taught  is  to  become  blabs  and  tell 
tales:  they  are  bribed  to  divulge  the  petty 
intrigues  of  the  family  below  stairs  to  papa  and 
mamma  in  the  parlour,  and  a  doll  or  hobby 
horse  is  generally  the  encouragement  of  a  pro 
pensity,  which  could  scarcely  be  atoned  for  by  a 
whipping.  As  soon  as  children  can  lisp  out 
the  little  intelligence  they  have  picked  up  in  the 
hall  or  the  kitchen,  they  are  admired  for  their 
wit ;  if  the  butler  has  been  caught  kissing  the 
housekeeper  in  his  pantry,  or  the  footman  de 
tected  in  romping  with  the  chamber-maid,  away 
flies  little  Tommy  or  Betsy  with  the  news ;  the 
parents  are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  pretty 
rogue's  understanding,  and  reward  such  uncom 
mon  ingenuity  with  a  kiss  or  a  sugar-plum. 

Nor  does  an  inclination  to  secrecy  meet  with 
less  encouragement  at  school.  The  gouver- 
nantes  at  the  boarding-school  teach  miss  to  be  a 
good  girl,  and  tell  them  everything  she  knows : 
thus,  if  any  young  lady  is  unfortunately  dis 
covered  eating  a  green  apple  in  a  corner  :  if  she 
is  heard  to  pronounce  a  naughty  word,  or  is 
caught  picking  the  letters  out  of  another  miss's 
sampler ;  away  runs  the  chit  who  is  so  happy  as 
to  get  the  start  of  the  rest,  screams  out  her  infor 
mation  as  she  goes;  and  the  prudent  matron 
chucks  her  under  the  chin,  and  tells  her  that  she 
is  a  good  girl  and  everybody  will  love  her. 

The  management  of  our  young  gentlemen  i* 
equally  absurd ;  in  most  of  our  schools,  if  a  la<i 
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is  discovered  in  a  scrape,  the  impeachment  of  an 
accomplice,  as  at  the  Old  Bailey,  is  made  the  con 
dition  of  a  pardon.  I  remember  a  boy,  engaged 
in  robbing  an  orchard,  who  was  unfortunately 
taken  prisoner  in  an  apple-tree,  and  conducted, 
under  the  strong  guard  of  the  farmer  and  his 
dairy-maid  to  the  master's  house.  Upon  his 
absolute  refusal  to  discover  his  associates,  the 
pedagogue  undertook  to  lash  him  out  of  his 
fidelity ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  scourge 
the  secret  out  of  him,  he  at  last  gave  him  up  for 
an  obstinate  villain,  and  sent  him  to  his  father, 
who  told  him  he  was  ruined,  and  was  going  to 
disinherit  him  for  not  betraying  his  school 
fellows. 

I  must  own  I  am  not  fond  of  thus  drubbing 
our  youths  into  treachery,  and  am  much  pleased 
with  the  request  of  Ulysses,  when  he  went  to 
Troy,  who  begged  of  those  who  were  to  have  the 
care  of  young  Telemachus,  that  they  would  above 
all  things  teach  him  to  be  just,  sincere,  faithful, 
and  to  keep  a  secret. 

Every  man's  experience  must  have  furnished 
him  with  instances  of  confidants  who  are  not  to 
be  relied  on,  and  friends  who  are  not  to  be 
trusted ;  but  few  perhaps  have  thought  it  a 
character  so  well  worth  their  attention  as  to 
have  marked  out  the  different  degrees  into  which 
it  may  be  divided  and  the  different  methods  by 
which  secrets  are  communicated. 

Ned  Trusty  is  a  tell-tale  of  a  very  singular 
kind.  Having  some  sense  of  his  duty,  he  hesi 
tates  a  little  at  the  breach  of  it.  If  he  engages 
never  to  utter  a  syllable,  he  most  punctually 
performs  his  promise ;  but  then  he  has  the 
knack  of  insinuating  by  a  nod,  and  a  shrug  well 
timed,  or  a  seasonable  leer,  as  much  as  others 
can  convey  in  express  terms.  It  is  difficult,  in 
short,  to  determine  whether  he  is  more  to  be  ad 
mired  for  his  resolution  in  not  mentioning,  or 
his  ingenuity  in  disclosing,  a  secret.  He  is  also 
excellent  at  a  doubtful  phrase,  as  Hamlet  calls 
it,  or  ambiguous  giving  out,  and  his  conversa 
tion  consists  chiefly  of  such  broken  inuendoes  as 
— "  well  I  know — or  I  could — and  if  I  would — 
or,  if  I  list  to  speak — or  there  be,  and  if  there 
might,"  etc. 

Here  he  generally  stops,  and  leaves  it  to  his 
hearers  to  draw  proper  inferences  from  these 
piecemeal  premises.  With  due  encouragement, 
however,  he  may  be  prevailed  on  to  slip  the  pad 
lock  from  his  lips,  and  immediately  overwhelms 
you  with  a  torrent  of  secret  history,  which  rushes 
forth  with  more  violence  for  having  been  so  long 
confined. 

Poor  Meanwell,  though  he  never  fails  to  trans 
gress,  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than  condemned. 
To  trust  him  with  a  secret  is  to  spoil  his  appe 
tite,  to  break  his  rest,  and  to  deprive  him  for  a 
time  of  every  earthly  enjoyment.  Like  a  man 
who  travels  with  his  whole  fortune  in  his  pocket, 
he  is  terrified  if  you  approach  him,  and  imme 
diately  suspects  that  you  come  with  a  felonious 


intention  to  rob  him  of  his  charge.  If  he  ven 
tures  abroad,  it  is  to  walk  in  some  unfrequented 
place,  where  he  is  least  in  danger  of  an  attack. 
At  home,  he  shuts  himself  up  from  his  family, 
paces  to  and  fro  his  chamber,  and  has  no  relief 
but  from  muttering  over  to  himself  what  he 
longs  to  publish  to  the  world,  and  would  gladly 
submit  to  the  office  of  town-crier  for  the  liberty 
of  proclaiming  it  in  the  market-place.  At  length, 
however,  weary  of  his  burden,  and  resolved  to 
bear  it  no  longer,  he  consigns  it  to  the  custody 
of  the  first  friend  he  meets,  and  returns  to  his 
wife  with  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  wonderfully 
altered  for  the  better. 

Careless  is  perhaps  equally  undesigning, 
though  not  equally  excusable.  Entrust  him 
with  an  affair  of  the  -utmost  importance,  on  the 
concealment  of  which  your  fortune  and  happi 
ness  depend,  he  hears  you  with  a  kind  of  half 
attention,  whistles  a  favourite  air,  and  accom 
panies  it  with  the  drumming  of  his  fingers  upon 
the  table.  As  soon  as  your  narration  is  ended, 
or  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  it,  he  asks  your 
opinion  of  his  swordknot — condemns  his  tailor 
for  having  dressed  him  in  a  snuff-coloured  coat 
instead  of  a  pompadour,  and  leaves  you  in  haste 
to  attend  an  auction,  where,  as  if  he  meant  to 
dispose  of  his  intelligence  to  the  best  bidder,  he 
divulges  it  with  a  voice  as  loud  as  an  auctioneer's ; 
and,  when  you  tax  him  with  having  played  you 
false,  he  is  heartily  sorry  for  it,  but  never  knew 
that  it  was  to  be  a  secret. 

To  these  I  might  add  the  character  of  the 
open  and  unreserved,  who  thinks  it  a  breach  ol 
friendship  to  conceal  anything  from  his  inti 
mates  ;  and  the  impertinent,  who,  having  by  dint 
of  observation  made  himself  master  of  your 
secret,  imagines  he  may  lawfully  publish  the 
knowledge  it  cost  him  so  much  labour  to  obtain, 
and  considers  that  privilege  as  the  reward  due 
to  his  industry.  But  I  shall  leave  these,  with 
many  other  characters  which  my  reader's  own 
experience  may  suggest  to  him,  and  conclude 
with  prescribing,  as  a  short  remedy  for  this  evil, 
that  no  man  may  betray  the  counsel  of  his 
friend — let  every  man  keep  his  own. 


COUNTRY  CHURCHES. 

"The  tott'ring  tower  and  mould'ring  wall  repair, 
And  fill  with  decency  the  house  of  prayer ; 
Quick  to  the  needy  curate  bring  relief, 
And  deck  the  parish  church  without  a  brief." 

— Hor. 

MR  VILLAGE  TO  MR  TOWN. 

DEAR  COUSIN, — The  country  at  present,  no 
less  than  the  metropolis,  abounding  with  poli 
ticians  of  every  kind,  I  begin  to  despair  of  pick 
ing  up  any  intelligence  that  might  possibly  be 
entertaining  to  your  readers.  However,  I  have 
lately  visited  some  of  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  kingdom  with  a  clergyman  of  my  acquaint- 
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ance :  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  an  account  of 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
seats  we  saw,  according  to  the  modern  taste, 
but  proceed  to  give  you  some  reflections  which 
occurred  to  us  in  observing  several  country 
churches,  and  the  behaviour  of  their  congre 
gations. 

The  ruinous  condition  of  some  of  these  edi 
fices  gave  me  great  offence,  and  I  could  not  help 
wishing  that  the  honest  vicar,  instead  of  in 
dulging  his  genius  for  improvements,  by  enclos 
ing  his  gooseberry-bushes  with  a  Chinese  rail, 
and  converting  half  an  acre  of  his  glebe  land 
into  a  bowling-green,  would  have  applied  part 
of  his  income  to  the  more  laudable  purpose 
of  sheltering  his  parishioners  from  the  weather 
during  their  attendance  on  divine  service.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  parsonage-house 
well  thatched,  and  in  exceeding  good  repair,  while 
the  church,  perhaps,  has  scarce  any  other  roof 
than  the  ivy  that  grows  over  it.  The  noise  of 
owls,  bats,  and  magpies,  makes  the  principal  part 
of  the  church  music  in  many  of  these  ancient 
edifices;  and  the  walls,  like  a  large  map,  seem 
to  be  portioned  out  into  capes,  seas,  and  pro 
montories,  by  the  various  colours  by  which  the 
damps  have  stained  them.  Sometimes,  the 
foundation  being  too  weak  to  support  the  steeple 
any  longer,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  pull 
down  that  part  of  the  building,  and  to  hang  the 
bells  under  a  wooden  shed  on  the  ground  beside 
it.  This  is  the  case  in  a  parish  in  Norfolk, 
through  which  I  lately  passed,  and  where  the 
clerk  and  the  sexton,  like  the  two  figures  of  St 
Dunstan's,  serve  the  bells  in  the  capacity  of 
clappers,  by  striking  them  alternately  with  a 
hammer. 

In  other  churches,  I  have  observed  that  no 
thing  unseemly  or  ruinous  is  to  be  found,  except 
in  the  clergyman,  and  the  appendages  of  his 
person.  The  squire  of  the  parish,  or  his  ances 
tors,  perhaps  to  testify  their  devotion  and  leave 
a  lasting  monument  of  their  magnificence,  have 
adorned  the  altar-piece  with  the  richest  crimson 
velvet,  embroidered  with  vine-leaves  and  ears  of 
wheat ;  and  have  dressed  up  the  pulpit  with  the 
same  splendour  and  expense ;  while  the  gentle 
man  who  fills  it  is  exalted  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
finery,  with  a  surplice  as  dirty  as  a  farmer's 
frock,  and  a  periwig  that  seems  to  have  trans 
ferred  its  faculty  of  curling  to  the  band  which 
appears  in  full  buckle  beneath  it. 

But  if  I  was  concerned  to  see  several  distressed 
pastors,  as  well  as  many  of  our  country  churches 
in  a  tottering  condition,  I  was  more  offended  with 
the  indecency  of  worship  in  others.  I  could 
wish  that  the  clergy  would  inform  their  congre 
gations  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  scream  them 
selves  hoarse  in  making  their  responses;  that 
the  town-crier  is  not  the  only  person  qualified  to 
pray  with  true  devotion ;  and  that  he  who  bawls 
the  loudest  may  nevertheless  be  the  wickedest 
fellow  in  the  parish.  The  old  women,  too,  in 


the  aisle,  might  be  told  that  their  time  would 
be  better  employed  in  attending  to  the  sermon 
than  in  fumbling  over  their  tattered  Testaments 
till  they  have  found  the  text,  by  which  time  the 
discourse  is  near  drawing  to  a  conclusion ;  while 
a  word  or  two  of  instruction  might  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  the  younger  part  of  the  congregation, 
to  teach  them  that  making  posies  in  summer 
time,  and  cracking  nuts  in  autumn,  is  no  part  of 
the  religious  ceremony. 

The  good  old  practice  of  psalm-singing  is  in 
deed  wonderfully  improved  in  many  country 
churches  since  the  days  of  Sternhold  and  Hop 
kins  ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  parish  clerk  who  has 
so  little  taste  as  not  to  pick  his  staves  out  of  the 
new  version.  This  has  occasioned  great  com 
plaints  in  some  places,  where  the  clerk  has  been 
forced  to  bawl  by  himself,  because  the  rest  of 
the  congregation  cannot  find  the  psalm  at  the 
end  of  their  prayer-books;  while  others  are 
highly  disgusted  at  the  innovation,  and  stick  as 
obstinately  to  the  old  version  as  to  the  old 
style. 

The  tunes  themselves  have  also  been  new  set 
to  jiggish  measures,  and  the  sober  drawl  which 
used  to  accompany  the  two  first  staves  of  the 
hundredth  psalm,  with  the  "Gloria  Patri,"  is 
now  split  into  as  many  quavers  as  an  Italian  air. 
For  this  purpose  there  is  in  every  county  an 
itinerant  band  of  vocal  musicians,  who  make  it 
their  business  to  go  round  to  all  the  churches  in 
their  turns,  and,  after  a  prelude  with  a  pitch- 
pipe,  astonish  the  audience  with  hymns  set  to 
the  new  Winchester  measure,  and  anthems  of 
their  own  composing. 

As  these  new-fashioned  psalmodists  are  neces 
sarily  made  up  of  young  men  and  maids,  we  may 
naturally  suppose  that  there  is  a  perfect  concord 
and  symphony  between  them,  and  indeed  I  have 
known  it  happen  that  these  sweet  singers  have 
more  than  once  been  brought  into  disgrace  by 
too  close  a  unison  between  the  thorough-base 
and  the  treble. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  which  is  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  man  in  a  country  church, 
the  parson  or  his  clerk.  The  latter  is  most  cer 
tainly  held  in  the  higher  veneration  where  the 
former  happens  to  be  only  a  poor  curate,  who 
rides  post  every  Sabbath  from  village  to  village, 
and  mounts  and  dismounts  at  the  church-door. 
The  clerk's  office  is  not  only  to  tag  the  prayers 
with  an  amen,  or  usher  in  the  sermon  with  a 
stave,  but  he  is  also  the  universal  father  to  give 
away  the  brides,  and  the  standing  godfather  to 
all  the  new-born  bantlings.  But  in  many  places 
there  is  still  a  greater  man  belonging  to  the 
church  than  either  the  parson  or  the  clerk  him 
self.  The  person  I  mean  is  the  squire,  who,  like 
the  king,  may  be  styled  the  head  of  the  church 
in  his  own  parish.  If  the  benefice  be  in  his  own 
gift,  the  vicar  is  his  creature,  and  of  consequence 
entirely  at  his  devotion ;  or  if  the  care  of  the 
church  be  left  to  a  curate,  the  Sunday  fees, 
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roast -beef  and  plum-pudding,  and  the  liberty 
to  shoot  in  the  manor,  will  bring  him  as  much 
under  the  squire's  command  as  his  dogs  and 
horses. 

For  this  reason  the  bell  is  often  kept  tolling, 
and  the  people  waiting  in  the  churchyard  an 
hour  longer  than  the  usual  time ;  nor  must  the 
service  begin  till  the  squire  has  strutted  up  the 
aisle,  and  seated  himself  in  the  great  pew  in  the 
chancel.  The  length  of  the  sermon  is  also  mea 
sured  by  the  will  of  the  squire,  as  formerly  by 
the  hour-glass,  and  I  know  one  parish  where 
the  preacher  has  always  the  complacence  to 
conclude  his  discourse,  however  abruptly,  the 
minute  that  the  squire  gives  the  signal  by  rising 
up  after  his  nap. 

In  a  village  church,  the  squire's  lady  or  the 
vicar's  wife  are  perhaps  the  only  females  that 
are  stared  at  for  their  finery ;  but  in  the  large 
cities  and  towns,  where  the  newest  fashions  are 
brought  down  weekly  by  the  stage-coach  or 
waggon,  all  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  most 
topping  tradesmen  vie  with  each  other  every 
Sunday  in  the  elegance  of  their  apparel.  I  could 
even  traqs  their  gradations  in  their  dress  accord 
ing  to  the  opulence,  the  extent,  and  the  distance 
of  the  place  from  London.  I  was  at  a  church  in 
a  populous  city  in  the  north,  where  the  mace- 
bearer  cleared  the  way  for  Mrs  Mayoress,  who 
came  sideling  after  him  in  an  enormous  fan-hoop, 
of  a  pattern  which  had  never  been  seen  before  in 
those  parts.  At  another  church  in  a  corporation 
town  I  saw  several  Negligees,  with  furbelowed 
aprons,  which  had  long  disputed  the  prize  of 
superiority ;  but  these  were  most  wofully  eclipsed 
by  a  burgess's  daughter  just  come  from  London, 
who  appeared  in  a  Trollope  or  Slammerkin  with 
treble  ruffles  to  the  cuffs,  pinked  and  gimped, 
and  the  sides  of  'the  petticoat  drawn  up  in  fes 
toons.  In  some  lesser  borough  towns,  the  con 
test,  I  found,  lay  between  three  or  four  black 
and  green  bibs  and  aprons.  At  one,  a  grocer's 
wife  attracted  our  eyes  by  a  new-fashioned  cap, 
called  a  Joan,  and  at  another  they  were  wholly 
taken  up  by  a  mercer's  daughter  in  a  nun's 
hood. 

I  need  not  say  anything  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  congregation  in  these  more  polite  places  of 
religious  resort ;  as  the  same  genteel  ceremonies 
are  practised  there  as  at  the  most  fashionable 
churches  in  town.  The  ladies,  immediately  on 
their  entrance,  breathe  a  pious  ejaculation 
through  their  fan-sticks,  and  the  beaux  very 
gravely  address  themselves  to  the  haberdashers' 
bills,  glued  upon  the  lining  of  their  hats.  This 
pious  duty  is  no  sooner  performed,  than  the 
exercise  of  bowing  and  courtesying  succeeds: 
the  locking  and  unlocking  of  the  pews  drowns 
the  reader's  voice  at  the  beginning  of  the  service ; 
and  the  rustling  of  silks,  added  to  the  whisper 
ing  and  tittering  of  so  much  good  company, 
renders  him  totally  unintelligible  to  the  very 
end  of  it. — I  am,  dear  cousin,  yours,  etc. 


CONVERSATION.* 
Your  talk  to  decency  and  reason  suit, 
Nor  prate  like  fools,  or  gabble  like  a  brute  > 

In  the  comedy  of  "The  Frenchman  in  Lon 
don,"  which,  we  are  told,  was  acted  at  Paris 
with  universal  applause  for  several  nights  to 
gether,  there  is  a  character  of  a  rough  English 
man,  who  is  represented  as  quite  unskilled  in 
the  graces  of  conversation,  and  his  dialogue  con 
sists  almost  entirely  of  a  repetition  of  the  common 
salutation  of— "How  do  you  do  ? — How  do  you 
do?"  Our  nation  has,  indeed,  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  of  a  sullen  and  uncommunicative 
disposition ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loqua 
cious  French  have  been  allowed  to  possess  the 
art  of  conversing  beyond  all  other  people.  The 
Englishman  requires  to  be  wound  up  frequently, , 
and  stops  very  soon ;  but  the  Frenchman  runs 
on  in  a  continued  alarum.  Yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that,  as  the  English  consist  of 
very  different  humours,  their  manner  of  dis 
course  admits  of  great  variety ;  but  the  whole- 
French  nation  converse  alike,  and  there  is  no. 
difference  in  their  address  between  a  marquis 
and  a  valet-de-chambre.  We  may  frequently 
see  a  couple  of  French  barbers  accosting  each- 
other  in  the  street,  and  paying  their  compli 
ments  with  the  same  volubility  of  speech,  the 
same  grimace  and  action,  as  two  courtiers  in  the- 
Tuileries. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  particular 
rules  for  conversation,  but  rather  point  out  such 
faults  in  discourse  and  behaviour  as  render  the 
company  of  half  mankind  rather  tedious  than 
amusing.  It  is  in  vain,  indeed,  to  look  for  con 
versation,  where  we  might  expect  to  find  it  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  among  persons  of  fashion ; 
there  it  is  almost  annihilated  by  universal  card- 
playing  ;  insomuch  that  I  have  heard  it  given  as 
a  reason  why  it  is  impossible  for  our  present 
writers  to  succeed  in  the  dialogue  of  genteel 
comedy,  that  our  people  of  quality  scarce  ever 
meet  but  to  game.  All  their  discourse  turns 
upon  the  odd  trick  and  the  four  honours,  and  it 
is  no  less  a  maxim  with  the  votaries  of  whist 
than  with  those  of  Bacchus,  that  talking  spoils 
company. 

Every  one  endeavours  to  make  himself  as 
agreeable  to  society  as  he  can;  but  it  often 
happens,  that  those  who  most  aim  at  shining  in 
conversation  overshoot  their  mark.  Though  a 
man  succeeds,  he  should  not  (as  is  frequently 
the  case)  engross  the  whole  talk  to  himself ;  for 
that  destroys  the  very  essence  of  conversation, 
which  is  talking  together.  We  should  try  to 
keep  up  conversation  like  a  ball  bandied  to  and 
fro  from  one  to  another,  rather  than  seize  it 
ourselves,  and  drive  it  before  us  like  a  football. 
We  should  likewise  be  cautious  to  adapt  the 

*  This  subject  was  afterwards  expanded  into  the  de 
lightful  poem  entitled  "Conversation." 
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matter  of  our  discourse  to  our  company,  and  not 
talk  Greek  before  ladies,  or  of  the  last  new  fur 
below  to  a  meeting  of  country  justices. 

But  nothing  throws  a  more  ridiculous  air  over 
our  conversation  than  certain  peculiarities,  easily 
acquired,  but  very  difficultly  conquered  and 
discarded.  In  order  to  display  these  absurdities 
in  a  truer  light,  it  is  my  present  purpose  to 
enumerate  such  of  them  as  are  most  commonly 
to  be  met  with  ;  and  first  to  take  notice  of  those 
buffoons  in  society,  the  attitudinarians  and  face- 
makers.  These  accompany  every  word  with  a 
peculiar  grimace  or  gesture ;  they  assent  with  a 
shrug,  and  contradict  with  a  twisting  of  the 
neck ;  are  angry  with  a  wry  mouth,  and  pleased 
in  a  caper  or  a  minuet  step.  They  may  be  con 
sidered  as  speaking  harlequins,  and  their  rules 
of  eloquence  are  taken  from  the  posture-master. 
These  should  be  condemned  to  converse  only  in 
dumb  show  with  their  own  person  in  the  looking- 
glass  ;  as  well  as  the  smirkers  and  smilers,  who 
so  prettily  set  off  their  faces,  together  with  their 
words,  by  a  je-ne-scai*quoi  between  a  grin  and 
a  dimple.  With  these  we  may  likewise  rank  the 
affected  tribe  of  mimics,  who  are  constantly 
taking  off  the  peculiar  tone  of  voice  or  gesture 
of  their  acquaintance ;  though  they  are  such 
wretched  imitators,  that  (like  bad  painters)  they 
are  frequently  forced  to  write  the  name  under 
the  picture,  before  we  can  discover  any  likeness. 
Next  to  these,  whose  elocution  is  absorbed  in 
action,  and  who  converse  chiefly  with  their  arms 
and  legs,  we  may  consider  the  professed  speakers. 
And  first,  the  emphatieal ;  who  squeeze,  and 
press,  and  ram  down  every  syllable  with  exces 
sive  vehemence  and  energy.  These  orators  are 
remarkable  for  their  distinct  elocution  and  force 
of  expression ;  they  dwell  on  the  important 
particles  of  and  the,  and  the  significant  conjunc 
tive  and,  which  they  seem  to  hawk  up  with 
much  difficulty  out  of  their  own  throats,  and  to 
cram  them  with  no  less  pain  into  the  ears  of 
their  auditors. 

These  should  be  suffered  only  to  syringe,  as  it 
were,  the  ears  of  a  deaf  man,  through  a  hearing- 
trumpet  ;  though  I  must  confess,  that  I  am 
equally  offended  with  whisperers  or  low  speakers, 
who  seem  to  fancy  all  their  acquaintance  deaf, 
and  come  up  so  close  to  you,  that  they  may  be 
said  to  measure  noses  with  you,  and  frequently 
overcome  you  with  the  exhalations  of  a  powerful 
breath.  I  would  have  these  oracular  gentry 
obliged  to  talk  at  a  distance  through  a  speaking- 
trumpet,  or  apply  their  lips  to  the  walls  of  a 
whispering-gallery.  The  wits  who  will  not  con 
descend  to  utter  anything  but  a  bon-mot,  and  the 
whistlers  or  tune-hummers,  who  never  articulate 
at  all,  may  be  joined  very  agreeably  together  in 
concert ;  and  to  these  tinkling  cymbals  I  would 
also  add  the  sounding  brass — the  bawler,  who 
inquires  after  your  health  with  the  bellowing  of 
a  town-crier. 
The  tattlers,  whose  pliable  pipes  are  admirably 


adapted  to  the  "soft  parts  of  conversation," 
and  sweetly  "prattling  out  of  fashion,"  make 
very  pretty  music  from  a  beautiful  face  and  a 
female  tongue ;  but  from  a  rough  manly  voice 
and  coarse  features,  mere  nonsense  is  as  harsh 
and  dissonant  as  a  jig  from  a  hurdy-gurdy.  The 
swearers  I  have  spoken  of  in  a  former  paper; 
but  the  half-swearers,  who  split,  and  mince,  and 
fritter  their  oaths  into  Gad's  but,  ad's  fish,  and 
demme,  the  Gothic  humbuggers,  and  those  who 
"  nick-name  God's  creatures,"  and  call  a  man  a 
cabbage,  a  crab,  a  queer  cub,  an  odd  fish,  and 
an  unaccountable  muskin,  should  never  come 
into  company  without  an  interpreter.  But  I 
will  not  tire  my  readers'  patience  by  pointing 
out  all  the  pests  of  conversation ;  nor  dwell 
particularly  on  the  sensibles,  who  pronounce 
dogmatically  on  the  most  trivial  points,  and 
speak  in  sentences ;  the  wonderers,  who  are 
always  wondering  what  o'clock  it  is,  or  wonder 
ing  whether  it  will  rain  or  no,  or  wondering 
when  the  moon  changes ;  the  phraseologists, 
who  explain  a  thing  by  all  that,  or  enter  into 
particulars  with  this,  that,  and  t'other;  and 
lastly,  the  silent  men,  who  seem  afraid  of  open 
ing  their  mouths  lest  they  should  catch  cold, 
and  literally  observe  the  precept  of  the  Gospel, 
by  letting  their  conversation  be  only  yea,  yea, 
and  nay,  nay. 

The  rational  intercourse  kept  up  by  conver 
sation  is  one  of  our  principal  distinctions  from 
brutes.  We  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  turn 
this  peculiar  talent  to  our  advantage,  and  con 
sider  the  organs  of  speech  as  the  instruments  of 
understanding.  We  should  be  very  careful  not 
to  use  them  as  the  weapons  of  vice,  or  tools  of 
folly,  and  do  our  utmost  to  unlearn  any  trivial 
or  ridiculous  habits  which  tend  to  lessen  the 
value  of  such  an  inestimable  prerogative.  It  is 
indeed  imagined  by  some  philosophers,  that  even 
birds  and  beasts  (though  without  the  power  of 
articulation)  perfectly  understand  one  another 
by  the  sounds  they  utter ;  and  that  dogs  and 
cats,  etc.,  have  each  a  particular  language  to 
themselves,  like  different  nations.  Thus  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  nightingales  o.f  Italy  have 
as  fine  an  ear  for  their  own  native  wood  notes, 
as  any  signor  or  signora  for  an  Italian  air ;  that 
the  boars  of  Westphalia  gruntle  as  expressively 
through  the  nose  as  the  inhabitants  in  High 
German ;  and  that  the  frogs  in  the  dykes  of 
Holland  croak  as  intelligibly  as  the  natives 
jabber  their  Low  Dutch.  However  this  may  be, 
we  may  consider  those  whose  tongues  hardly 
seem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  reason,  and  do 
not  keep  up  the  proper  conversation  of  human 
creatures,  as  imitating  the  language  of  different 
animals  :  thus,  for  instance,  the  affinity  between 
chatterers  and  monkeys,  and  praters  and  parrots, 
is  too  obvious  not  to  occur  at  once ;  grunters 
and  growlers  may  be  justly  compared  to  hogs  ; 
snarlers  are  curs  ;  and  the  spitfire  passionate  are 
a  sort  of  wild  cats,  that  will  not  bear  stroking, 
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but  will  pur  when  they  are  pleased.  Complainers 
are  screech-owls ;  and  story-tellers,  always  re 
peating  the  same  dull  note,  are  cuckoos.  Poets 
that  prick  up  their  ears  at  their  own  hideous 
braying  are  no  better  than  asses  ;  critics  in  gene 
ral  are  venomous  serpents  that  delight  in  hissing ; 
and  some  of  them,  who  have  got  by  heart  a  few 
technical  terms,  without  knowing  their  meaning, 


are  no  other  than  magpies.  I  myself,  who  have 
crowed  to  the  whole  town  for  near  three  years 
past,  may  perhaps  put  my  readers  in  mind  of  a 
dunghill  cock;  but  as  I  must  acquaint  them 
that  they  will  hear  the  last  of  me  on  this  day 
fortnight,  I  hope  they  will  then  consider  me  as 
a  swan,  who  is  supposed  to  sing  sweetly  in  his 
dying  moments. 


WILLIAM  HAZLITT.*      BORN  1778 :  DIED  1830. 

(From  "The  Round  Table,"^  "Political  Essays,"  and  "Table  Talk.") 


ON  THE  TATLER. 

OF  all  the  periodical  Essayists  (our  ingenious 
predecessors),  the  Tatler  has  always  appeared  to 
us  the  most  accomplished  and  agreeable.  Mon 
taigne,  who  was  the  father  of  this  kind  of  per 
sonal  authorship  among  the  moderns,  in  which 
the  reader  is  admitted  behind  the  curtain,  and 
sits  down  with  the  writer  in  his  gown  and  slip 
pers,  was  a  most  magnanimous  and  undisguised 
egotist;  but  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.,  was  the 
more  disinterested  gossip  of  the  two.  The 
French  author  is  contented  to  describe  the 
peculiarities  of  his  own  mind  and  person,  which 
he  does  with  a  most  copious  and  unsparing 
hand.  The  English  journalist,  good-naturedly, 
lets  you  into  the  secret  both  of  his  own  affairs 
and  those  of  his  neighbours.  A  young  lady,  on 
the  other  side  of  Temple  Bar,  cannot  be  seen  at 
her  glass  for  half  a  day  together,  but  Mr  Bicker- 
staff  takes  due  notice  of  it ;  and  he  has  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  symptoms  of  the  belle  passion 
appearing  in  any  young  gentleman  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town.  The  departures  and  arrivals 
of  widows  with  handsome  jointures,  either  to 
bury  their  grief  in  the  country,  or  to  procure  a 
second  husband  in  town,  are  regularly  recorded 
in  his  pages.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  beauties  of  the  last  age  at  the  court 
of  Charles  II.,  and  the  old  gentleman  often 
grows  romantic  in  recounting  the  disastrous 
strokes  which  his  youth  suffered  from  the  glances 


h  "  I  should  belie  my  own  conscience,  if  I  said  less 
than  that  I  think  W.  H.  to  be  in  his  natural  and 
healthy  state  one  of  the  wisest  and  finest  spirits.  .  .  . 
I  shall  go  to  my  grave  without  finding,  or  expecting 
to  find,  such  another  companion."— Charles  Lamb. 

"Hazlitt  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
subtle ;  and  what  is  more,  he  was  deeply  imbued  with 
sympathies  for  the  humane.  He  ranks  high  among 
the  social  writers— his  intuitive  feeling  was  in  favour 
of  the  multitude ;  yet  had  he  nothing  of  the  demagogue 
in  literature ;  he  did  not  pander  to  a  single  vulgar 
passion." — (Bulwer)  Lord  Lytton. 

t  The  papers  from  "  The  Round  Table  "  consist  of 
contributions  to  the  Examiner  in  1815-17. 


of  their  bright  eyes  and  their  unaccountable 
caprices.  In  particular,  he  dwells  with  a  secret 
satisfaction  on  one  of  his  mistresses  who  left 
him  for  a  rival,  and  whose  constant  reproach  to 
her  husband,  on  occasion  of  any  quarrel  between 
them,  was,  "I  that  might  have  married  the 
famous  Mr  Bickerstaff,  to  be  treated  in  this 
manner  ! "  The  club  at  the  Trumpet  consists  of 
a  set  of  persons  as  entertaining  as  himself.  The 
cavalcade  of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  the  knight 
of  the  shire,  the  country  squire,  and  the  young 
gentleman,  his  nephew,  who  waited  on  him  at 
his  chambers,  in  such  form  and  ceremony,  seem 
not  to  have  settled  the  order  of  their  precedence 
to  this  hour;  and  we  should  hope  the  Uphol 
sterer  and  his  companions  in  the  Green  Park  stand 
as  fair  a  chance  for  immortality  as  some  modern 
politicians.  Mr  Bickerstaff  himself  is  a  gentle 
man  and  a  scholar,  a  humorist  and  a  man  of 
the  world ;  with  a  great  deal  of  nice  easy  naivete 
about  him.  If  he  walks  out  and  is  caught  in  a 
shower  of  rain,  he  makes  us  amends  for  this  un 
lucky  accident  by  a  criticism  on  the  shower  in 
Virgil,  and  concludes  with  a  burlesque  copy  of 
verses  on  a  city  shower.  He  entertains  us,  when 
he  dates  from  his  own  apartment,  with  a  quota 
tion  from  Plutarch  or  a  moral  reflection ;  from 
the  Grecian  coffee-house  with  politics ;  and  from 
Will's  or  the  Temple  with  the  poets  and  players, 
the  beaux  and  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about 
town.  In  reading  the  pages  of  the  Tatler,  we 
seem  as  if  suddenly  transported  to  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne,  of  toupees  and  full-bottomed  peri 
wigs.  The  whole  appearance  of  our  dress  and 
manners  undergoes  a  delightful  metamorphosis. 
We  are  surprised  with  the  rustling  of  hoops  and 
the  glittering  of  paste  buckles.  The  beaux  and 
the  belles  are  of  a  quite  different  species ;  we 
distinguish  the  dappers,  the  smarts,  and  the 
pretty  fellows,  as  they  pass  ;  we  are  introduced 
to  Betterton  and  Mrs  Oldfield  behind  the  scenes ; 
are  made  familiar  with  the  persons  of  Mr  Pen- 
kethman  and  Mr  Bullock ;  we  listen  to  a  dispute 
at  a  tavern  on  the  merits  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
j  borough  or  Marshal  Turenne ;  or  are  present  at 
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the  first  rehearsal  of  a  play  by  Vanbrugh,  or  the 
reading  of  a  new  poem  by  Mr  Pope.  The  privi 
lege  of  thus  virtually  transporting  ourselves  to 
past  times,  is  even  greater  than  that  of  visiting 
distant  places.  London,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
would  be  better  worth  seeing  than  Paris  at  the 
present  moment. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  is  to  be  found,  in 
the  same  or  a  greater  degree,  in  the  Spectator. 
We  do  not  think  so ;  or,  at  least,  there  is  in 
the  last  work  a  much  greater  proportion  of  com 
monplace  matter.  We  have  always  preferred 
the  Taller  to  the  Spectator.  Whether  it  is 
owing  to  our  having  been  earlier  or  better 
acquainted  with  the  one  than  the  other,  our 
pleasure  in  reading  the  two  works  is  not  at  all 
in  proportion  to  their  comparative  reputation. 
The  Tatler  contains  only  half  the  number  of 
volumes,  and  we  will  venture  to  s,ay,  at  least  an 
equal  quantity  of  sterling  wit  and  sense.  "  The 
first  sprightly  runnings  "  are  there  :  it  has  more 
of  the  original  spirit,  more  of  the  freshness  and 
stamp  of  nature.  The  indications  of  character 
and  strokes  of  humour  are  more  true  and  fre- 
.quent,  the  reflections  that  suggest  themselves 
Arise  more  from  the  occasion,  and  are  less  spun 
,out  into  regular  dissertations.  They  are  more 
like  the  remarks  which  occur  in  sensible  con 
versation,  .and  less  like  a  lecture.  Something  is 
left  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader,  Steele 
seems  to  have  gone  into  his  closet  only  to  set 
.down  what  he  observed  out  of  doors ;  Addison 
seems  to  have  spun  out  and  wire-drawn  the  hints, 
which  he  borrowed  from  Steele,  or  took  from 
nature,  to  the  utmost.  We  do  not  mean  to  de 
preciate  Addison's  talents,  but  we  wish  to  do 
justice  to  Steele,  who  was,  upon  the  whole,  -a 
less  artificial  and  more  original  writer.  The 
descriptions  of  Steele  resemble  loose  sketches  or 
fragments  of  a  comedy;  those  of  Addison  are  in 
genious  paraphrases  on  the  genuine  text.  The 
characters  of  the  club,  not  only  in  the  Tatler, 
but  in  the  Spectator,  were  drawn  by  Steele. 
That  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  among  them. 
Addison  has  gained  himself  eternal  honour  by 
his  manner  of  filling  up  this  last  character. 
Those  of  Will  Wimble  and  Will  Honeycomb 
are  not  a  whit  behind  it  in  delicacy  and  felicity. 
Many  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  in  the  Tatler 
are  also  Addison's,  as  the  "Court  of  Honour," 
and  the  "  Personification  of  Musical  Instru 
ments."  We  do  not  know  whether  the  picture 
of  the  family  of  an  old  acquaintance,  in  which 
the  children  run  to  let  Mr  Bickerstaff  in  at  the 
door,  and  the  one  that  loses  the  race  that  way 
turns  back  to  tell  the  father  that  he  is  come, 
with  the  nice  gradation  of  incredulity  in  the 
little  boy,  who  is  got  into  "Guy  of  Warwick" 
and  the  "Seven  Champions,"  and  who  shakes 
his  head  at  the  veracity  of  "JSsop's  Fables" — is 
Steele's  or  Addison's.*  The  account  of  the  two 


*  "It  is  Steele's  :  and  the  whole  paper  (No.  95)  is  in 


sisters,  one  of  whom  held  her  head  up  higher 
than  ordinary,  from  having  on  a  pair  of  flowered 
garters,  and  of  the  married  lady  who  complained 
to  the  Tatler  of  the  neglect  of  her  husband, 
are  unquestionably  Steele's.  If  the  Tatler  is 
not  inferior  to  the  Spectator  in  manners  and 
character,  it  is  very  superior  to  it  in  the  interest 
of  many  of  the  stories.  Several  of  the  inci 
dents  related  by  Steele  have  never  been  sur 
passed  in  the  heartrending  pathos  of  private 
distress.  We  might  refer  to  those  of  the  lover 
and  his  mistress  when  the  theatre  caught  fire,  of 
the  bridegroom  who,  by  accident,  kills  his  bride 
on  the  day  of  their  marriage,  the  story  of  Mr 
Eustace  and  his  wife,  and  the  fine  dream  about 
his  own  mistress  when  a  youth.  What  has 
given  its  superior  popularity  to  the  Spectator,  is 
the  greater  gravity  of  its  pretensions,  its  moral 
dissertations  and  critical  reasonings,  by  which 
we  confess  we  are  less  edified  than  by  other 
things.  Systems  and  opinions  change,  but 
nature  is  always  true.  It  is  the  extremely 
moral  and  didactic  tone  of  the  Spectator  which 
makes  us  apt  to  think  of  Addison  (according  to 
Mandeville's  sarcasm)  as  "a  parson  in  a  tie-wig." 
Some  of  the  moral  essays  are,  however,  exquis 
itely  beautiful  and  happy.  Such  are  the  reflec 
tions  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  Eoyal  Ex 
change,  and  some  very  affecting  ones  on  the 
death  of  a  young  lady.  These,  it  must  be 
allowed,  are  the  perfection  of  elegant  sermonis 
ing.  His  critical  essays  we  do  not  think  quite 
so  good.  We  prefer  Steele's  occasional  selection 
of  beautiful  poetical  passages,  without  any  affec 
tation  of  analysing  their  beauties,  to  Addison's 
fine-spun  theories.  The  best  criticism  in  the 
Spectator,  that  on  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  is 
by  Steele.  We  owed  this  acknowledgment  to  a 
writer  who  has  so  often  put  us  in  good  humour 
with  ourselves  and  everything  about  us,  when 
few  things  else  could.* 

ON  MANNER. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield  that 
manner  is  of  more  importance  than  matter. 
This  opinion  seems  at  least  to  be  warranted  by 

his  most  delightful  manner.  The  dream  about  the 
mistress,  however,  is  given  to  Addison  by  the  editors, 
and  the  general  style  of  that  number  is  his;  though, 
from  the  story's  being  related  personally  of  Bickerstaff, 
who  is  also  represented  as  having  been  at  that  time  in 
the  army,  we  conclude  it  to  have  originally  come  from 
Steele,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  conversation.  The 
particular  incident  is  much  more  like  a  story  of  his 
than  of  Addison's."— Leigh  Hunt. 

*  "  We  had  in  our  hands  the  other  day  an  original 
copy  of  the  Tatler,  and  a  list  of  the  subscribers.  It 
is  curious  to  see  some  names  there  which  we  should 
hardly  think  of  (that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  among 
them),  and  also  to  observe  the  degree  of  interest  excited 
by  those  of  the  different  persons,  which  is  not  adjusted 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Heralds'  College." — Leigh 
Hunt. 
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the  practice  of  the  world ;  nor  do  we  think  it  so 
entirely  without  foundation  as  some  persons  of 
more  solid  than  showy  pretensions  would  make 
us  believe.  In  the  remarks  which  we  are  going 
to  make,  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  have  any  party 
very  warmly  on  our  side  ;  for  the  most  superficial 
coxcomb  would  be  thought  to  owe  his  success  to 
sterling  merit. 

What  any  person  says  or  does  is  one  thing ; 
the  mode  in  which  he  says  or  does  it  is  another. 
The  last  of  these  is  what  we  understand  by 
manner.  In  other  words,  manner  is  the  involun 
tary  or  incidental  expression  given  to  our 
thoughts  and  sentiments  by  looks,  tones,  and 
gestures.  Now,  we  are  inclined  in  many  cases 
to  prefer  this  latter  mode  of  judging  of  what 
passes  in  the  mind  to  more  positive  and  formal 
proof,  were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is 
involuntary.  "Look,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield, 
"in  the  face  of  the  person  to  whom  you  are 
speaking,  if  you  wish  to  know  his  real  senti 
ments  ;  for  he  can  command  his  words  more 
easily  than  his  countenance."  We  may  perform 
certain  actions  from  design,  or  repeat  certain 
professions  by  rote  :  the  manner  of  doing  either 
will  in  general  be  the  best  test  of  our  sincerity. 
The  mode  of  conferring  a  favour  is  often  thought 
of  more  value  than  the  favour  itself.  The  actual 
obligation  may  spring  from  a  variety  of  question 
able  motives,  vanity,  affectation,  or  interest ; 
the  cordiality  with  which  the  person  from  whom 
you  have  received  it  asks  how  you  do,  or  shakes 
you  by  the  hand,  does  not  admit  of  misinterpre 
tation.  The  manner  of  doing  anything  is  that 
which  marks  the  degree  and  force  of  our  internal 
impressions ;  it  emanates  most  directly  from  our 
immediate  or  habitual  feelings  ;  it  is  that  which 
stamps  its  life  and  character  on  any  action ;  the 
rest  may  be  performed  by  an  automaton.  What 
is  it  that  makes  the  difference  between  the  best 
and  the  worst  actor,  but  the  manner  of  going 
through  the  same  part  ?  The  one  has  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  degree  and  force  with  which  certain 
feelings  operate  in  nature,  and  the  other  has  no 
idea  at 'all  of  the  workings  of  passion.  There 
would  be  no  difference  between  the  worst  actor 
in  the  world  and  the  best,  placed  in  real  circum 
stances,  and  under  the  influence  of  real  passion. 
A  writer  may  express  the  thoughts  he  has  bor 
rowed  from  another,  but  not  with  the  same  force, 
unless  he  enters  into  the  true  spirit  of  them. 
Otherwise,  he  will  resemble  a  person  reading 
what  he  does  not  understand,  whom  you  imme 
diately  detect  by  his  wrong  emphasis.  His  illus 
trations  will  be  literally  exact,  but  misplaced 
and  awkward ;  he  will  not  gradually  warm  with 
his  subject,  nor  feel  the  force  of  what  he  says, 
nor  produce  the  same  effect  on  his  readers.  An 
author's  style  is  not  less  a  criterion  of  his  under 
standing  than  his  sentiments.  The  same  story 
told  by  two  different  persons  shall,  from  the 
difference  of  the  manner,  either  set  the  table  in 
a  roar,  or  not  relax  a.  feature  in  the  whole  com 


pany.  We  sometimes  complain  (perhaps  rather 
unfairly)  that  particular  persons  possess  more 
vivacity  than  wit.  But  we  ought  to  take  into 
the  account  that  their  very  vivacity  arises  from 
their  enjoying  the  joke ;  and  their  humouring  a 
story  by  drollery  of  gesture  or  archness  of  look, 
shows  only  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
expresses  itself.  It  is  not  the  mere  dry  jest,  but 
the  relish  which  the  person  himself  has  of  it, 
with  which  we  sympathise.  For  in  all  that 
tends  to  pleasure  and  excitement,  the  capacity 
for  enjoyment  is  the  principal  point.  One  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  least  tiresome  of  our  ac 
quaintance  is  a  humorist,  who  has  three  or  four 
quaint  witticisms  and  proverbial  phrases,  which 
he  always  repeats  over  and  over;  but  he  does 
this  with  just  the  same  vivacity  and  freshness  as 
ever,  so  that  you  feel  the  same  amusement  with 
less  effort  than  if  he  had  startled  his  hearers 
with  a  succession  of  original  conceits.  Another 
friend  of  ours,  who  never  fails  to  give  vent  to 
one  or  two  real  jeu-d' esprits  every  time  you 
meet  him,  from  the  pain  with  which  he  is 
delivered  of  them,  and  the  uneasiness  he  seems 
to  suffer  all  the  rest  of  the  time,  makes  a  much 
more  interesting  than  comfortable  companion. 
If  you  see  a  person  in  pain  for  himself,  it  natur 
ally  puts  you  in  pain  for  him.  The  art  of  pleas 
ing  consists  in  being  pleased.  To  be  amiable  is 
to  be  satisfied  with  one's  self  and  others.  Good 
humour  is  essential  to  pleasantry.  It  is  this 
circumstance,  among  others,  that  renders  the 
wit  of  Eabelais  so  much  more  delightful  than 
that  of  Swift,  who,  with  all  his  satire,  is  "  as 
dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage." 
In  society,  good  temper  and  animal  spirits  are 
nearly  everything.  They  are  of  more  importance 
than  sallies  of  wit  or  refinements  of  understand 
ing.  They  give  a  general  tone  of  cheerfulness 
and  satisfaction  to  the  company.  The  French 
have  the  advantage  over  us  in  external  manners. 
They  breathe  a  lighter  air,  and  have  a  brisker 
circulation  of  the  blood.  They  receive  and  com 
municate  their  impressions  more  freely.  The 
interchange  of  ideas  costs  them  less.  Their  con 
stitutional  gaiety  is  a  kind  of  natural  intoxica 
tion,  which  does  not  require  any  other  stimulus. 
The  English  are  not  so  well  off  in  this  respect ; 
and  Falstaff's  commendation  on  sack  was  evi 
dently  intended  for  his  countrymen, — whose 
"learning  is  often  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by 
a  devil,  till  wine  commences  it,  and  sets  it  in 
act  and  use."  *  More  undertakings  fail  for  want 
of  spirit  than  for  want  of  sense.  Confidence 


*  "A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  twofold  operation  in 
it ;  it  ascends  me  into  the  brain,  dries  me  there  all  the 
foolish,  dull,  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ  it; 
and  makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  ol 
nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes,  which,  delivered 
over  to  the  tongue,  becomes  excellent  wit,"  etc.— 
Henry  IV..  Part  II. 
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gives  a  fool  the  advantage  over  a  wise  man.  In 
general,  a  strong  passion  for  any  object  will 
insure  success,  for  the  desire  of  the  end  will 
point  out  the  means.  We  apprehend  that  people 
usually  complain,  without  reason,  of  not  suc 
ceeding  in  various  pursuits  according  to  their 
deserts.  Such  persons,  we  will  grant,  may  have 
great  merit  in  all  other  respects ;  but  in  that  in 
which  they  fail,  it  will  almost  invariably  hold 
true,  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  succeed.  For 
instance,  a  person  who  has  spent  his  life  in 
thinking  will  acquire  a  habit  of  reflection ;  but 
he  will  neither  become  a  dancer  nor  a  singer, 
rich  nor  beautiful.  In  like  manner,  if  any  one 
complains  of  not  succeeding  in  affairs  of  gallan 
try,  we  will  venture  to  say,  it  is  because  he  is 
not  gallant.  He  has  mistaken  his  talent — that's 
all.  If  any  person  of  exquisite  sensibility  makes 
love  awkwardly,  it  is  because  he  does  not  feel  it 
as  he  should.  One  of  these  disappointed  senti 
mentalists  may  very  probably  feel  it  upon  re 
flection,  may  brood  over  it  till  he  has  worked 
himself  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  and  write  his 
mistress  the  finest  love-letters  in  the  world  in 
her  absence ;  but,  be  assured,  he  does  not  feel 
an  atom  of  this  passion  in  her  presence.  If,  in 
paying  her  a  compliment,  he  frowns  with  more 
than  usual  severity,  or,  in  presenting  her  with  a 
bunch  of  flowers,  seems  as  if  he  was  going  to 
turn  his  back  upon  her,  he  can  only  expect  to 
be  laughed  at  for  his  pains ;  nor  can  he  plead  an 
excess  of  feeling  as  an  excuse  for  want  of  com 
mon  sense.  She  may  say,  "It  is  not  with  me 
you  are  in  love,  but  with  the  ridiculous  chimeras 
of  your  own  brain.  You  are  thinking  of  Sophia 
Western,  or  some  other  heroine,  and  not  of  me. 
Go  and  make  love  to  your  romances." 

Lord  Chesterfield's  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  is  a  good  illustration  of  his  general 
theory.  He  says,  "  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew 
in  my  life  (and  I  knew  him  extremely  well),  the 
late  Duke  of  Marlborough  possessed  the  graces 
in  the  highest  degree,  not  to  say  engrossed  them ; 
for  I  will  venture  (contrary  to  the  custom  of  pro 
found  historians,  who  always  assign  deep  causes 
for  great  events)  to  ascribe  the  better  half  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  greatness  and  riches  to 
those  graces.  He  was  eminently  illiterate; 
wrote  bad  English,  and  spelt  it  worse.  He  had 
no  share  of  what  is  commonly  called  parts ;  that 
is,  no  brightness,  nothing  shining  in  his  genius. 
He  had  most  undoubtedly  an  excellent  good 
plain  understanding  with  sound  judgment.  But 
these  alone  would  probably  have  raised  him  but 
something  higher  than  they  found  him,  which 
was  page  to  King  James  II. 's;  queen.  There 
the  graces  protected  and  promoted  him;  for 
while  he  was  ensign  of  the  Guards,  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  then  favourite  mistress  of  Charles 
II.,  struck  by  these  very  graces,  gave  him  five 
thousand  pounds,  with  which  he  immediately 
bought  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent 


fortune.  His  figure  was  beautiful,  but  his 
manner  was  irresistible  by  either  man  or  woman. 
It  was  by  this  engaging,  graceful  manner  that 
he  was  enabled,  during  all  his  wars,  to  connect 
the  various  and  jarring  powers  of  the  grand 
alliance,  and  to  carry  them  on  to  the  main  object 
of  the  war,  notwithstanding  their  private  and 
separate  views,  jealousies,  and  wrong-headed- 
ness.  Whatever  court  he  went  to  (and  he  was 
often  obliged  to  go  himself  to  some  resty  and 
refractory  ones),  he  as  constantly  prevailed,  and 
brought  them  into  his  measures." 

Grace  in  women  has  more  effect  than  beauty. 
We  sometimes  see  a  certain  fine  self-possession, 
an  habitual  voluptuousness  of  character,  which 
reposes  on  its  own  sensations,  and  derives  plea 
sure  from  all  around  it,  that  is  more  irresistible 
than  any  other  attraction.  There  is  an  air  of 
languid  enjoyment  in  such  persons,  "in  their 
eyes,  in  their  arms,  and  their  hands,  and  their 
face,"  which  robs  us  of  ourselves,  and  draws  us 
by  a  secret  sympathy  towards  them.  Their 
minds  are  a  shrine  where  pleasure  reposes. 
Their  smile  diffuses  a  sensation  like  the  breath 
of  spring.  Petrarch's  description  of  Laura 
answers  exactly  to  this  character,  which  is  in 
deed  the  Italian  character.  Titian's  portraits 
are  full  of  it ;  they  seem  sustained  by  sentiment, 
or  as  if  the  persons  whom  he  painted  sat  to 
music.  There  is  one  in  the  Louvre  (or  there 
was)  which  had  the  most  of  this  expression  we 
ever  remember.  It  did  not  look  downward; 
"it  looked  forward,  beyond  this  world."  It 
was  a  look  that  never  passed  away,  but  remained 
unalterable  as  the  deep  sentiment  which  gave 
birth  to  it.  It  is  the  same  constitutional 
character  (together  with  infinite  activity  of 
mind)  which  has  enabled  the  greatest  man  in 
modern  history  to  bear  his  reverses  of  fortune 
with  gay  magnanimity,  and  to  submit  to  the 
loss  of  the  empire  of  the  world  with  as  little 
discomposure  as  if  he  had  been  playing  a  game 
at  chess. 

Grace  has  been  defined  the  outward  expression 
of  the  inward  harmony  of  the  soul.  Foreigners 
have  more  of  this  than  the  English,  particularly 
the  people  of  the  southern  and  eastern  countries. 
Their  motions  appear  (like  the  expression  of 
their  countenances)  to  have  a  more  immediate 
communication  with  their  feelings.  The  inhabi 
tants  of  the  northern  climates,  compared  with 
these  children  of  the  sun,  are  like  hard  inani 
mate  machines,  with  difficulty  set  in  motion. 
A  strolling  gipsy  will  offer  to  tell  your  fortune 
with  a  grace  and  an  insinuation  of  address  thai 
would  be  admired  in  a  court.  The  Hindoos  that 
we  see  about  the  streets  are  another  example  of 
this.  They  are  a  different  race  of  people  from 
ourselves.  They  wander  about  in  a  luxurious 
dream.  They  are  like  part  of  a  glittering 
procession — like  revellers  in  some  gay  carnival. 
Their  life  is  a  dance,  a  measure;  they  hardly 
seem  to  tread  the  earth,  but  are  borne  along  in 
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some  more  genial  element,  and  bask  in  the 
radiance  of  brighter  suns.  We  may  understand 
this  difference  of  climate  by  recollecting  the 
difference  of  our  own  sensations  at  different 
times,  in  the  fine  glow  of  summer,  or  when  we 
are  pinched  and  dried  up  by  a  north-east  wind. 
Even  the  foolish  Chinese,  who  go  about  twirling 
their  fans  and  their  windmills,  show  the  same 
delight  in  them  as  the  children  they  collect 
around  them.  The  people  of  the  East  make  it 
their  business  to  sit  and  think  and  do  nothing. 
They  indulge  in  endless  reverie;  for  the  in 
capacity  of  enjoyment  does  not  impose  on  them 
the  necessity  of  action.  There  is  a  striking  ex 
ample  of  this  passion  for  castle-building  in  the 
story  of  the  glass-man  in  the  "Arabian  Nights." 
After  all,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  say 
that  manner  is  everything.  Nor  would  we  put 
Euclid  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  a  level  with  the  first 
petit-maitre  we  might  happen  to  meet.  We  con 
sider  "JSsop's  Fables"  to  have  been  a  greater 
work  of  genius  than  Fontaine's  translation  of 
them ;  though  we  doubt  whether  we  should  not 
prefer  Fontaine,  for  his  style  only,  to  Gay,  who 
has  shown  a  great  deal  of  original  invention. 
The  elegant  manners  of  people  of  fashion  have 
been  objected  to  by  us  to  show  the  frivolity  of 
external  accomplishments,  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  are  acquired.  As  to  the  last  point 
we  demur.  There  is  no  class  of  people  who  lead 
so  laborious  a  life,  or  who  take  more  pains  to 
cultivate  their  minds  as  well  as  persons,  than 
people  of  fashion.  A  young  lady  of  quality, 
who  has  to  devote  so  many  hours  a  day  to  music, 
so  many  to  dancing,  so  many  to  drawing,  so 
many  to  French,  Italian,  etc.,  certainly  does  not 
pass  her  time  in  idleness ;  and  these  accomplish 
ments  are  afterwards  called  into  action  by  every 
kind  of  external  or  mental  stimulus,  by  the 
excitements  of  pleasure,  vanity,  and  interest. 
A  ministerial  or  opposition  lord  goes  through 
more  drudgery  than  half-a-dozea  literary  hacks ; 
nor  does  a  reviewer  by  profession  read  half  the 
same  number  of  productions  as  a  modern  fine 
lady  is  obliged  to  labour  through.  We  confess, 
however,  we  are  not  competent  judges  of  the 
degree  of  elegance  or  refinement  implied  in  the 
general  tone  of  fashionable  manners.  The  suc 
cessful  experiment  made  by  Peregrine  Pickle,  in 
introducing  his  strolling  mistress  into  genteel 
company,  does  not  redound  greatly  to  their 
credit.  In  point  of  elegance  of  external  appear 
ance,  we  see  no  difference  between  women  of 
fashion  and  women  of  a  different  character,  who 
dress  in  the  same  style. 

ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  MILTON'S  EVE. 

The  difference  between  the  character  of  Eve  in 
Milton  and  Shakespeare's  female  characters  is 
very  striking,  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  this  : 
Milton  describes  Eve  not  only  as  full  of  love  and 
tenderness  for  Adam,  but  as  the  constant  object 


of  admiration  in  herself.  She  is  the  idol  of  the 
poet's  imagination,  and  he  paints  her  whole  per- 
son  with  a  studied  profusion  of  charms.  She  is 
the  wife,  but  she  is  still  as  much  as  ever  the 
mistress  of  Adam.  She  is  represented,  indeed, 
as  devoted  to  her  husband,  as  twining  round  him 
for  support,  "  as  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,"  but 
her  own  grace  and  beauty  are  never  lost  sight  of 
in  the  picture  of  conjugal  felicity.  Adam's  atten 
tion  and  regard  are  as  much  turned  to  her  as  hers 
to  him;  for  "in  that  first  garden  of  their  inno 
cence,"  he  had  no  other  objects  or  pursuits  to 
distract  his  attention ;  she  was  both  his  business 
and  his  pleasure.  Shakespeare's  females,  on  the 
contrary,  seem  to  exist  only  in  their  attachment 
to  others.  They  are  pure  abstractions  of  the 
affections.  Their  features  are  not  painted,  nor 
the  colour  of  their  hair.  Their  hearts  only  are 
laid  open.  We  are  acquainted  with  Imogen, 
Miranda,  Ophelia,  or  Desdemona,  by  what  they 
thought  and  felt,  but  we  cannot  tell  whether 
they  were  black,  brown,  or  fair.  But  Milton's 
Eve  is  all  of  ivory  and  gold.  Shakespeare  sel 
dom  tantalises  the  reader  with  a  luxurious  dis 
play  of  the  personal  charms  of  his  heroines,  with 
a  curious  inventory  of  particular  beauties,  except 
indirectly,  and  for  some  other  purpose,  as  where 
lachimo  describes  Imogen  asleep,  or  the  old  men 
in  the  "Winter's  Tale"  vie  with  each  other  in 
invidious  praise  of  Perdita.  Even  in  Juliet,  the 
most  voluptuous  and  glowing  of  the  class  of 
characters  here  spoken  of,  we  are  reminded 
chiefly  of  circumstances  connected  with  the 
physiognomy  of  passion,  as  in  her  leaning  with 
her  cheek  upon  her  arm,  or  which  only  convey 
the  general  impression  of  enthusiasm  made  on 
her  lover's  brain.  One  thing  may  be  said,  that 
Shakespeare  had  not  the  same  opportunities  as 
Milton :  for  his  women  were  clothed,  and  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  Milton  took  Eve  at  a  consider 
able  disadvantage  in  this  respect.  He  has  accord 
ingly  described  her  in  all  the  loveliness  of  nature, 
tempting  to  sight  as  the  fruit  of  the  Hesperides 
guarded  by  that  dragon  old,  herself  the  fairest 
among  the  flowers  of  Paradise ! 

The  figures  both  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  very 
prominent  in  this  poem.  As  there  is  little  action 
in  it,  the  interest  is  constantly  kept  up  by  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  images.  They  are 
thus  introduced : 

"  Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad, 
In  naked  majesty  seemed  lords  of  all, 
And  worthy  seemed  ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone : 

Though  both 

Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seemed ; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  formed, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  htm. 
His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
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Clust'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad; 
She  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  which  implied 
Subjection,  but  required  with  gentle  sway, 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  received, 
Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride, 
And  sweet  reluctant  amorous  delay." 

Eve  is  not  only  represented  as  beautiful,  but 
with  conscious  beauty.  Shakespeare's  heroines 
are  almost  insensible  of  their  charms,  and  wound 
without  knowing  it.  They  are  not  coquettes.  If 
the  salvation  of  mankind  had  depended  upon  one 
of  them,  we  don't  know — but  the  devil  might  have 
been  balked.  This  is  but  a  conjecture!  Eve 
has  a  great  idea  of  herself,  and  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  prevailing  on  her  to  quit  her  own 
image,  the  first  time  she  discovers  its  reflection 
'in  the  water.  She  gives  the  following  account  of 
herself  to  Adam: 

"  That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
-I  first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed 
Under  a  shade  on  flowers,  much  wond'ring  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought  and  how. 
Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved, 
Pure  as  the  expanse  of  heaven  ;  I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seemed  another  sky : 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 
A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared, 
Bending  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  back, 
It  started  back ;  but  pleased  I  soon  returned, 
Pleased  it  returned  as  socn  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love." 

The  poet  afterwards  adds : 

**  So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreproved, 
And  meek  surrender,  half-embracing  leaned 
On  our  first  father ;  hall  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid  :  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 
Smiled  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers." 

The  same  thought  is  repeated  with  greater 
simplicity,  and  perhaps  even  beauty,  in  the  be 
ginning  of  the  fifth  book  : 

"  So  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwakened  Eve 
With  tresses  discomposed  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  rest :  he  on  his  side 
Leaning  half-raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamoured,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which  whether  waking  or  asleep 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whispered  thus  :  Awake 
My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found, 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight, 
Awake." 


The  general  style,  indeed,  in  which  Eve  is 
addressed  by  Adam,  or  described  by  the  poet,  is 
in  the  highest  strain  of  compliment : 

"  When  Adam  thus  to  Eve ;  Fair  consort,  the  hour 

Of  night  approaches." 

"  To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  perfect  beauty  adorned." 
"  To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied, 

Daughter  of  God  and  Man,  accomplished  Eve." 

Eve  is  herself  so  well  convinced  that  these 
epithets  are  her  due,  that  the  idea  follows  her 
in  her  sleep,  and  she  dreams  of  herself  as  the 
paragon  of  nature,  the  wonder  of  the  universe  : 

"  Methought 

Close  at  mine  ear  one  called  me  forth  to  walk, 
With  gentle  voice,  I  thought  it  thine ;  it  said, 
Why  sleepest  thou,  Eve  ?  now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest,  his  love-laboured  song ;  now  reigns 
Full-orbed  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things ;  in  vain, 
If  none  regard ;  Heaven  wakes  with  all  his  eye*, 
Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  Nature's  desire  ? 
In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment 
Attracted  by  the  beauty  still  to  gaze." 

This  is  the  very  topic,  too,  on  which  the  ser 
pent  afterwards  enlarges  with  so  much  artful 
insinuation  and  fatal  confidence  of  success.  "  So 
talked  the  spirited  sly  snake."  The  conclusion 
of  the  foregoing  scene,  in  which  Eve  relates  her 
dream  and  Adam  comforts  her,  is  such  an  ex 
quisite  piece  of  description,  that,  though  not 
to  our  immediate  purpose,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  it : 

"  So  cheered  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheered ; 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood, 
Ea.oh  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kissed,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  feared  to  have  offended." 

The  formal  eulogy  on  Eve  which  Adam  ad 
dresses  to  the  angel,  in  giving  an  account  of  his 
own  creation  and  hers,  is  full  of  elaborate  grace: 

"  Under  His  forming  hands  a  creature  grew 
...  so  lovely  fair, 

That  what  seemed  fair  in  all  the  world,  seemed  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summed  up,  in  her  contained 
And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infused 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before, 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight." 

That  which  distinguishes  Milton  from  the 
other  poets,  who  have  pampered  the  eye  and 
fed  the  imagination  with  exuberant  descriptions 
of  female  beauty,  is  the  moral  severity  with 
which  he  has  tempered  them.  There  is  not  a 
line  in  his  works  which  tends  to  licentiousness, 
or  the  impression  of  which,  if  it  has  such  a 
tendency,  is  not  effectually  checked  by  thought 
and  sentiment.  The  following  are  two  remark 
able  instances : 
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"  In  shadier  bower 

More  secret  and  sequestered,  though  but  feigned, 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept,  nor  Nymph, 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.    Here  in  close  recess, 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs, 
Espoused  Eve  decked  first  her  nuptial  bed, 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hymensean  sung, 
What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her  in  naked  beauty  more  adorned, 
More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endowed  with  all  their  gifts,  and  oh,  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  th'  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnared 
Mankind  by  her  fair  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire." 
The  other  is  a  passage  of  extreme  beauty  and 
pathos  blended.     It  is  the  one  in  which  the  angel 
is  described  as  the  guest  of  our  first  ancestors  : 

"  Meanwhile  at  table  Eve 
Ministered  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups 
With  pleasant  liquors  crowned  :  0  innocence 
Deserving  Paradise  !  if  ever,  then, 
Then  had  the  sons  of  God  excuse  to  have  been 
Enamoured  at  that  sight ;  but  in  those  hearts 
Love  unlibidinous  reigned,  nor  jealousy 
"Was  understood,  the  injured  lover's  hell." 
The  character  which  a  living  poet  has  given  of 
Spenser  would  be  much  more  true  of  Milton  : 

"  Yet  not  more  sweet 

Than  pure  was  he,  and  not  more  pure  than  wise ; 
High  Priest  of  all  the  Muses'  mysteries." 
Spenser,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  apt  to  pry 
into  mysteries  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Muses. 
Milton's  voluptuousness  is  not  lascivious  or  sen 
sual.  He  describes  beautiful  objects  for  their 
own  sakes.  Spenser  has  an  eye  to  the  conse 
quences,  and  steeps  everything  in  pleasure,  often 
not  of  the  purest  kind.  The  want  of  passion 
has  been  brought  as  an  objection  against  Milton, 
and  his  Adam  and  Eve  have  been  considered  as 
rather  insipid  personages,  wrapped  up  in  one 
another,  and  who  excite  but  little  sympathy  in 
any  one  else.  We  do  not  feel  this  objection  our 
selves  :  we  are  content  to  be  spectators  in  such 
scenes,  without  any  other  excitement.  In  gen 
eral,  the  interest  in  Milton  is  essentially  epic, 
and  not  dramatic ;  and  the  difference  between 
the  epic  and  the  dramatic  is  this,  that  in  the 
former  the  imagination  produces  the  passion, 
and  in  the  latter  the  passion  produces  the  ima 
gination.  The  interest  of  epic  poetry  arises  from 
the  contemplation  of  certain  objects  in  them 
selves  grand  and  beautiful :  the  interest  of  dra 
matic  poetry  from  sympathy  with  the  passions 
and  pursuits  of  others  ;  that  is,  from  the  practi 
cal  relations  of  certain  persons  to  certain  objects, 
as  depending  on  accident  or  will. 

The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  are  epic  objects ;  the 
imagination  of  them  is  necessarily  attended  with 
passion ;  but  they  have  no  dramatic  interest,  till 
circumstances  connect  them  with  some  human 
catastrophe.  Now,  a  poem  might  be  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  such  images,  of  the  highest 
intellectual  passion,  with  little  dramatic  interest ; 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  Milton  has  in  a  great 


measure  constructed  his  poem.     That  is  not  its 
fault,  but  its  excellence.     The  fault  is  in  those 
who  have  no  idea  but  of  one  kind  of  interest. 
But  this  question  would  lead  to  a  longer  dis 
cussion  than  we  have  room  for  at  present.    We 
shall  conclude  these  extracts  from  Milton  with 
two  passages,  which  have  always  appeared  to  us 
to  be  highly  affecting,  and  to  contain  a  fine  dis 
crimination  of  character : 
"  0  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death  ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  ?    Where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  flowers, 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names, 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount? 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adorned 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  ?  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits?" 

This  is  the  lamentation  of  Eve  on  being  driven 
out  of  Paradise.     Adam's  reflections  are  in  a 
different  strain,  and  still  finer.    After  expressing 
his  submission  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  he  says : 
"  This  most  afflicts  me,  that  departing  hence 
As  from  His  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 
His  blessed  countenance ;  here  I  could  frequent 
With  worship  place  by  place  where  He  vouchsafed 
Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate, 
On  this  mount  He  appeared,  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  His  voice 
I  heard,  here  with  Him  at  this  fountain  talked: 
So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 
Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet-smelling  gums  and  fruits  and  flowers; 
In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances  or  footstep  trace  ? 
For  though  I  fled  Him  angry,  yet  recalled 
To  life  prolonged  and  promised  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold  though  but  His  utmost  skirts 
Of  glory,  and  far  off  His  steps  adore." 

MY  FIKST  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  POETS.* 

My  father  was  a  Dissenting  minister  at  Wem, 
in  Shropshire ;  and  in  the  year  1798  (the  figures 
that  compose  the  date  are  to  me  like  the  "dreaded 
name  of  Demogorgon")  Mr  Coleridge  came  to 
Shrewsbury  to  succeed  Mr  Howe  in  the  spiritual 
charge  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  there.  He 
did  not  come  till  late  on  the  Saturday  afternoon 
before  he  was  to  preach,  and  Mr  Eowe,  who 
himself  went  down  to  the  coach  in  a  state  of 


*  First  printed  in  the  Examiner  newspaper  in  1817, 
and  reprinted  in  "Political  Essays"  in  1819.  It  ap 
peared,  as  now  given,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Liberal, 
"  Verse  and  Prose  from  the  South,"  in  1823. 
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anxiety  and  expectation  to  look  for  the  arrival 
of  his  successor,  could  find  no  one  at  all  answer 
ing  the  description  but  a  round-faced  man  in  a 
short  black  coat  (like  a  shooting  jacket)  which 
hardly  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  him,  but 
who  seemed  to  be  talking  at  a  great  rate  to  his 
fellow-passengers.  Mr  Rowe  had  scarce  re 
turned  to  give  an  account  of  his  disappoint 
ment  when  the  round-faced  man  in  black  en 
tered  and  dissipated  all  doubts  on  the  sub 
ject  by  beginning  to  talk.  He  did  not  cease 
while  he  stayed,  nor  has  he  since,  that  I  know 
of.  He  held  the  good  town  of  Shrewsbury  in 
delightful  suspense  for  three  weeks  that  he  re 
mained  there,  "  fluttering  the  proud  Salopians 
like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecot;"  and  the  Welsh 
mountains  that  skirt  the  horizon  with  their  tem 
pestuous  confusion  agree  to  have  heard  no  such 
mystic  sounds  since  the  days  of 

'  High-born  Hoel's  harp  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay." 

As  we  passed  along  between  Wem  and  Shrews 
bury,  and  I  eyed  their  blue  tops  seen  through 
the  wintry  branches,  or  the  red  rustling  leaves  of 
the  sturdy  oak-trees  by  the  roadside,  a  sound  was 
in  my  ears  as  of  a  siren's  song ;  I  was  stunned, 
startled  with  it,  as  from  deep  sleep ;  but  I  had 
no  notion  then  that  I  should  ever  be  able  to  ex 
press  my  admiration  to  others  in  motley  imagery 
or  quaint  allusion  till  the  light  of  his  genius 
shone  into  my  soul  like  the  sun's  rays  glittering 
in  the  puddles  of  the  road.  I  was  at  that  time 
'dumb,  inarticulate,  helpless,  like  a  worm  by  the 
wayside,  crushed,  bleeding,  lifeless ;  but  now, 
bursting  the  deadly  bands  that  "bound  them, 
"  With  Styx  nine  times  round  them," 

my  ideas  float  on  winged  words,  and  as  they  ex 
pand  their  plumes,  catch  the  golden  light  of  other 
years.  My  soul  has  indeed  remained  in  its  ori 
ginal  bondage,  dark,  obscure,  with  longings 
infinite  and  unsatisfied ;  my  heart,  shut  up  in 
the  prison-house  of  this  rude  clay,  has  never 
found,  nor  will  it  ever  find,  a  heart  to  speak  to ; 
but  that  my  understanding  also  did  not  remain 
dumb  and  brutish,  or  at  length  found  a  language 
to  express  itself,  I  owe  to  Coleridge.  But  this 
is  not  to  my  purpose. 

My  father  lived  ten  miles  from  Shrewsbury, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  visits  with 
Mr  Howe  and  with  Mr  Jenkins  of  Whitchurch 
(nine  miles  farther  on),  according  to  the  custom 
of  Dissenting  ministers  in  each,  other's  neighbour 
hood.  A  line  of  communication  is  thus  estab 
lished  by  which  the  flame  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  is  kept  alive,  and  nourishes  its  smoulder 
ing  fire  unquenchable,  like  the  fires  in  the  "  Aga 
memnon  "  of  ^Eschylus,  placed  at  different  sta 
tions,  that  waited  for  ten  long  years  to  announce 
with  their  blazing  pyramids  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  Coleridge  had  agreed  to  come  over  and 
see  my  father,  according  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
country,  as  Mr  Howe's  probable  successor ;  but 


in  the  meantime  I  had  gone  to  hear  him  preach 
the  Sunday  after  his  arrival.  A  poet  and  a 
philosopher  getting  up  into  a  Unitarian  pulpit 
to  preach  the  Gospel  was  a  romance  in  these  de 
generate  days,  a  sort  of  revival  of  the  primitive 
spirit  of  Christianity  which  was  not  to  be  re 
sisted. 

It  was  in  January  of  1798  that  I  rose  one 
morning  before  daylight  to  walk  ten  miles  in  the 
mud  to  hear  this  celebrated  person  preach. 
Never,  the  longest  day  I  have  to  live,  shall  I 
have  such  another  walk  as  this  cold,  raw,  com 
fortless  one  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1798. 
II  y  a  des  impressions  que  ni  le  terns  ni  les  circon- 
stances  peuvent  effacer.  Dusse-je  vivre  des  siecles 
entiers,  le  doux  terns  de  ma  jeunesse  ne  pent 
renaitre  pour  moi,  ni  s'effacer  jamais  dans  tna 
memoire.  When  I  got  there,  the  organ  was 
playing  the  100th  Psalm,  and  when  it  was  done, 
Mr  Coleridge  rose  and  gave  out  his  text,  "And 
He  went  up  into  the  mountain  to  pray,  HIMSELF, 
ALONE."  As  he  gave  out  his  text,  his  voice 
"rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes  ;" 
and  when  he  came  to  the  two  last  words,  which 
he  pronounced  loud,  deep,  and  distinct,  it  seemed 
to  me,  who  was  then  young,  as  if  the  sounds 
had  echoed  from  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart, 
and  as  if  that  prayer  might  have  floated  in 
solemn  silence  through  the  universe.  The  idea 
of  St  John  came  into  my  mind,  "  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  who  had  his  loins  girt  about, 
and  whose  food  was  locusts  and  wild  honey." 
The  preacher  then  launched  into  his  subject  like 
an  eagle  dallying  with  the  wind.  The  sermon 
was  upon  peace  and  war,  upon  Church  and  State 
— not  their  alliance  but  their  separation — on  the 
spirit  of  the  world  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
not  as  the  same,  but  as  opposed  to  one  another. 
He  talked  of  those  who  had  "  inscribed  the 
cross  of  Christ  on  banners  dripping  with  human 
gore."  He  made  a  poetical  and  pastoral  excur 
sion,  and  to  show  the  fatal  effects  of  war,  drew  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  simple  shepherd 
boy  driving  his  team  afield  or  sitting  under  the 
hawthorn  piping  to  his  flock,  as  "though  he 
should  never  be  old,"  and  the  same  poor  country 
lad,  crimped,  kidnapped,  brought  into  town, 
made  drunk  at  an  alehouse,  turned  into  a 
wretched  drummer-boy,  with  his  hair  sticking 
on  end  with  powder  and  pomatum,  a  long  queue 
at  his  back,  and  tricked  out  in  the  loathsome 
finery  of  the  profession  of  blood : 

"  Sueh  weae  the-  nstes  our  ooce-loTed  poet  sung." 

And  for  myself,  I  could  not  have  been  more  de 
lighted  if  I  had  heard  the  musie  of  the  spheres. 
Poetry  and  philosophy  had  met  together.  Truth 
and  genius  had  embraced  under  the  eye  and  with 
the  sanction  of  religion.  This  was  even  beyond 
my  hopes.  I  returned  home  well  satisfied.  Th<» 
sun  that  if  as  still  labouring  pale  and  wan  through 
the  sky,  obscured  by  thick  mists,  seemed  an  env 
blem  of  the  good  cause  ;  and  the  cold,  dank  drops 
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of  dew,  that  hung  half  melted  on  the  beard  of  the 
thistle,  had  something  genial  and  refreshing  in 
them ;  for  there  was  a  spirit  of  hope  and  youth 
in  all  nature,  that  turned  everything  into  good. 
The  face  of  nature  had  not  then  the  brand  of  Jus 
DIVINUM  on  it : 
"Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe." 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  the  half-inspired 
speaker  came.  I  was  called  down  into  the  room 
where  he  was,  and  went  half -hoping,  half-afraid. 
He  received  me  very  graciously,  and  I  listened 
for  a  long  time  without  uttering  a  word.  I  did 
not  suffer  in  his  opinion  by  my  silence.  "  For 
those  two  hours,"  he  afterwards  was  pleased  to 
say,  ' '  he  was  conversing  with  William  Hazlitt's 
forehead  ! "  His  appearance  was  different  from 
what  T  had  anticipated  from  seeing  him  before. 
At  a  distance,  and  in  the  dim  light  of  the  chapel, 
there  was  to  me  a  strange  wildness  in  his  aspect, 
a  dusky  obscurity,  and  I  thought  him  pitted 
with  the  smallpox.  His  complexion  was  at  that 
time  clear,  and  even  bright — 

"As  are  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen." 

His  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  light  as  if 
built  of  ivory,  with  large  projecting  eyebrows, 
and  his  eyes  rolling  beneath  them,  like  a  sea 
with  darkened  lustre.  "  A  certain  tender  bloom 
his  face  o'erspread,"  a  purple  tinge,  as  we  see  it 
in  the  pale  thoughtful  complexions  of  the  Spanish 
portrait  painters,  Murillo  and  Velasquez.  His 
mouth  was  gross,  voluptuous,  open,  eloquent ; 
his  chin  good-humoured  and  round;  but  his 
nose,  the  rudder  of  the  face,  the  index  of  the 
will,  was  small,  feeble,  nothing — like  what  he  has 
done.  It  might  seem  that  the  genius  of  his  face  as 
from  a  height  surveyed,  and  projected  him  (with 
sufficient  capacity  and  huge  aspiration)  into  the 
world  unknown  of  thought  and  imagination,  with 
nothing  to  support  or  guide  his  veering  purpose, 
as  if  Columbus  had  launched  his  adventurous 
course  for  the  New  World  in  a  scallop,  without 
oars  or  compass.  So,  at  least,  I  comment  on  it 
after  the  event.  Coleridge,  in  his  person,  was 
rather  above  the  common  size,  inclining  to  the 
corpulent,  or  like  Lord  Hamlet,  "  somewhat  fat 
and  pursy."  His  hair  (now,  alas  !  grey)  was 
then  black  and  glossy  as  the  raven's,  and  fell  in 
smooth  masses  over  his  forehead.  This  long 
pendulous  hair  is  peculiar  to  enthusiasts,  to 
those  whose  minds  tend  heavenward,  and  is 
traditionally  inseparable  (though  of  a  different 
colour)  from  the  pictures  of  Christ.  It  ought  to 
belong,  as  a  character,  to  all  who  preach  Christ 
crucified,  and  Coleridge  was  at  that  time  one  of 
those ! 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  contrast  between 
him  and  my  father,  who  was  a  veteran  in  the 
cause,  and  then  declining  into  the  vale  of  years. 
He  had  been  a  poor  Irish  lad,  carefully  brought 
up  by  his  parents,  and  sent  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow  (where  he  studied  under  Adam  Smith) 


to  prepare  him  for  his  future  destination.  It 
was  his  mother's  proudest  wish  to  see  her  son 
a  Dissenting  minister.  So,  if  we  look  back  to 
past  generations  (as  far  as  eye  can  reach),  we  see 
the  same  hopes,  fears,  wishes,  followed  by  the 
same  disappointments,  throbbing  in  the  human 
heart ;  and  so  we  may  see  them  (if  we  look  for 
ward)  rising  up  for  ever,  and  disappearing,  like 
vapourish  bubbles,  in  the  human  breast !  After 
being  tossed  about  from  congregation  to  congre 
gation  in  the  heats  of  the  Unitarian  controversy, 
and  squabbles  about  the  American  war,  he  had 
been  relegated  to  an  obscure  village,  where  he 
was  to  spend  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  far 
from  the  only  converse  that  he  loved,  the  talk 
about  disputed  texts  of  Scripture,  and  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Here  he  passed 
his  days,  repining,  but  resigned,  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  perusal  of  the  commentators 
— huge  folios,  not  easily  got  through,  one  of 
which  would  outlast  a  winter !  Why  did  he 
pore  on  these  from  morn  to  night  (with  the  ex 
ception  of  a  walk  in  the  fields  or  a  turn  in  the 
garden  to  gather  broccoli-plants  or  kidney -beans 
of  his  own  rearing,  with  no  small  degree  of  pride 
and  pleasure)?  Here  were  "no  figures  nor  no 
fantasies  " — neither  poetry  nor  philosophy — no 
thing  to  dazzle,  nothing  to  excite  modern  curios 
ity  ;  but  to  his  lack-lustre  eyes  there  appeared 
within  the  pages  of  the  ponderous,  unwieldy, 
neglected  tomes,  the  sacred  name  of  JEHOVAH 
in  Hebrew  capitals  :  pressed  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  style,  worn  to  the  last  fading  thinness  of 
the  understanding,  there  were  glimpses,  glim 
mering  notions  of  the  patriarchal  wanderings, 
with  palm-trees  hovering  in  the  horizon,  and 
processions  of  camels  at  the  distance  of  three 
thousand  years ;  there  was  Moses  with  the 
burning  bush,  the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
types,  shadows,  glosses  on  the  law  and  the  pro 
phets  ;  there  were  discussions  (dull  enough)  on 
the  age  of  Methuselah,  a  mighty  speculation ! 
there  were  outlines,  rude  guesses  at  the  shape  of 
Noah's  Ark  and  of  the  riches  of  Solomon's 
Temple ;  questions  as  to  the  date  of  the  creation, 
predictions  of  the  end  of  all  things ;  the  great 
lapses  of  time,  the  strange  mutations  of  the 
globe  were  unfolded  with  the  voluminous  leaf, 
as  it  turned  over;  and  though  the  soul  might 
slumber  with  a  hieroglyphic  veil  of  inscrutable 
mysteries  drawn  over  it,  yet  it  was  in  a  slumber 
ill-exchanged  for  all  the  sharpened  realities  of 
sense,  wit,  fancy,  or  reason.  My  father's  life 
was  comparatively  a  dream ;  but  it  was  a  dream 
of  infinity  and  eternity,  of  death,  the  resurrec 
tion,  and  a  judgment  to  come  ! 

No  two  individuals  were  ever  more  unlike  than 
were  the  host  and  his  guest.  A  poet  was  to  my 
father  a  sort  of  nondescript ;  yet  whatever  added 
grace  to  the  Unitarian  cause  was  to  him  welcome. 
He  could  hardly  have  been  more  surprised  or 
pleased,  if  our  visitor  had  worn  wings.  Indeed, 
his  thoughts  had  wings  :  and  as  the  silken  sounds 
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rustled  round  our  little  wainscoted  parlour,  my 
father  threw  back  his  spectacles  over  his  fore 
head,  his  white  'hairs  mixing  with  its  sanguine 
hue ;  and  a  smile  of  delight  beamed  across  his 
rugged,  cordial  face,  to  think  that  truth  had 
found  a  new  ally  in  fancy  !  Besides,  Coleridge 
seemed  to  take  considerable  notice  of  me,  and 
that  of  itself  was  enough.  He  talked  very 
familiarly,  but  agreeably,  and  glanced  over  a 
variety  of  subjects.  At  dinner  time  he  grew 
more  animated,  and  dilated  in  a  very  edifying 
manner  on  Mary  Wolstonecraft  and  Mackintosh. 
The  last,  he  said,  he  considered  (on  my  father's 
speaking  of  his  "  Vindicae  Gallicse  "  as  a  capital 
performance)  as  a  clever,  scholastic  man — a 
master  of  the  topics — or,  as  the  ready  ware 
houseman  of  letters,  who  knew  exactly  where 
to  lay  his  hand  on  what  he  wanted,  though  the 
goods  were  not  his  own.  He  thought  him  no 
match  for  Burke,  either  in  style  or  matter. 
Burke  was  a  metaphysician,  Mackintosh  a  mere 
logician.  Burke  was  an  orator  (almost  a  poet) 
who  reasoned  in  figures,  because  he  had  an  eye 
for  nature  :  Mackintosh,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  rhetorician,  who  had  only  an  eye  to  common 
places.  On  this  I  ventured  to  say  that  I  had 
always  entertained  a  great  opinion  of  Burke, 
and  that  (as  far  as  I  could  find)  the  speaking  of 
him  with  contempt  might  be  made  the  test  of  a 
vulgar,  democratical  mind.  This  was  the  first 
observation  I  ever  made  to  Coleridge,  and  he 
said  it  was  a  very  just  and  striking  one.  I  re 
member  the  leg  of  Welsh  mutton  and  the  turnips 
on  the  table  that  day  had  the  finest  flavour 
imaginable.  Coleridge  added  that  Mackintosh 
and  Tom  Wedgwood  (of  whom,  however,  he 
spoke  highly)  had  expressed  a  very  indifferent 
opinion  of  his  friend  Mr  Wordsworth,  on  which 
he  remarked  to  them— "He  strides  on  so  far 
before  you,  that  he  dwindles  in  the  distance  ! " 
Godwin  had  once  boasted  to  him  of  having 
carried  on  an  argument  with  Mackintosh  for 
three  hours  with  dubious  success ;  Coleridge 
told  him,  "  If  there  had  been  a  man  of  genius  in 
the  room,  he  would  have  settled  the  question  in 
five  minutes."  He  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen 
Mary  Wolstonecraft,  and  I  said,  I  had  once  for 
a  few  moments,  and  that  she  seemed  to  me  to 
turn  off  Godwin's  objections  to  something  she 
advanced  with  quite  a  playful,  easy  air.  He 
replied,  that  "  this  was  only  one  instance  of  the 
ascendency  which  people  of  imagination  exer 
cised  over  those  of  mere  intellect."  He  did  not 
rate  Godwin  very  high  (this  was  caprice  or  pre 
judice,  real  or  affected),  but  he  had  a  great  idea 
of  Mrs  Wolstonecraft's  powers  of  conversation  ; 
none  at  all  of  her  talent  for  book-making.  We 
talked  a  little  about  Holcroft.  He  had  been 
asked  if  he  was  not  much  struck  with  him,  and 
he  said,  he  thought  himself  in  more  danger  of 
being  struck  by  him.  I  complained  that  he 
would  not  let  me  get  on  at  all,  for  he  required  a 
definition  of  every  the  commonest  word,  ex 


claiming,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  a  sensation, 
sir?  What  do  you  mean  by  an  idea?"  This, 
Coleridge  said,  was  barricading  the  road  to  truth ; 
it  was  setting  up  a  turnpike-gate  at  every  step 
we  took.  I  forget  a  great  number  of  things, 
many  more  than  I  remember ;  but  the  day  passed 
off  pleasantly,  and  the  next  morning  Mr  Cole 
ridge  was  to  return  to  Shrewsbury.  When  I 
came  down  to  breakfast,  I  found  that  he  had 
just  received  a  letter  from  his  friend,  T.  Wedg 
wood,  making  him  an  offer  of  £150  a  year  if  he 
chose  to  waive  his  present  pursuit,  and  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  poetry  and  philo 
sophy.  Coleridge  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  close  with  this  proposal  in  the  act  of  tying  on 
one  of  his  shoes.  It  threw  an  additional  damp 
on  his  departure.  It  took  the  wayward  enthusi 
ast  quite  from  us  to  cast  him  into  Deva's  wind 
ing  vales,  or  by  the  shores  of  old  romance.  In 
stead  of  living  at  ten  miles'  distance,  of  being 
the  pastor  of  a  Dissenting  congregation  at  Shrews 
bury,  he  was  henceforth  to  inhabit  the  hill  of 
Parnassus,  to  be  a  shepherd  on  the  Delectable 
Mountains.  Alas  !  I  knew  not  the  way  thither, 
and  felt  very  little  gratitude  for  Mr  Wedgwood's 
bounty.  I  was  presently  relieved  from  this  dil 
emma  ;  for  Mr  Coleridge,  asking  for  a  pen  and 
ink,  and  going  to  a  table  to  write  something  on 
a  bit  of  card,  advanced  towards  me  with  undu 
lating  step,  and  giving  me  the  precious  document, 
said  that  that  was  his  address,  "  Mr  Coleridge, 
Nether-Stowey,  Somersetshire ; "  and  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  me  there  in  a  few  weeks' 
time,  and,  if  I  chose,  would  come  half-way  to 
meet  me.  I  was  not  less  surprised  than  the 
shepherd-boy  (this  simile  is  to  be  found  in  "Cas 
sandra"),  when  he  sees  a  thunderbolt  fall  close  at 
his  feet.  I  stammered  out  my  acknowledgments 
and  acceptance  of  this  offer  (I  thought  Mr  Wedg 
wood's  annuity  a  trifle  to  it)  as  well  as  I  could ; 
and  this  mighty  business  being  settled,  the  poet 
preacher  took  leave,  and  I  accompanied  him  six 
miles  on  the  road.  It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  and  he  talked  the  whole  way. 
The  scholar  in  Chaucer  is  described  as  going 
"  Sounding  on  his  way." 

So  Coleridge  went  on  his.  In  digressing,  in 
dilating,  in  passing  from  subject  to  subject,  he 
appeared  to  me  to  float  in  air,  to  slide  on  ice. 
He  told  me  in  confidence  (going  along)  that  he 
should  have  preached  two  sermons  before  he 
accepted  the  situation  at  Shrewsbury,  one  on 
Infant  Baptism,  the  other  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
showing  that  he  could  not  administer  either, 
which  would  have  effectually  disqualified  him 
for  the  object  in  view.  I  observed  that  he 
continually  crossed  me  on  the  way  by  shifting 
from  one  side  of  the  footpath  to  the  other.  This 
struck  me  as  an  odd  movement ;  but  I  did  not 
at  that  time  connect  it  with  any  instability  of 
purpose  or  involuntary  change  of  principle,  as  I 
have  done  since.  He  seemed  unable  to  keep  on 
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in  a  straight  line.  He  spoke  slightingly  of  Hume 
(whose  "  Essay  on  Miracles  "  he  said  was  stolen 
from  an  objection  started  in  one  of  South's 
sermons — "  Credat  Judseus  Appella  ! ").  I  was 
not  very  much  pleased  at  this  account  of  Hume, 
for  I  had  just  been  reading,  with  infinite  relish, 
that  completest  of  all  metaphysical  chokepears, 
his  "Treatise  on  Human  Nature,"  to  which  the 
essays,  in  point  of  scholastic  subtilty  and  close 
reasoning,  are  mere  elegant  trifling,  light  summer 
reading.  Coleridge  even  denied  the  excellence 
of  Hume's  general  style,  which  I  think  betrayed 
a  want  of  taste  or  candour.  He,  however,  made 
me  amends  by  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of 
Berkeley.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  his  "  Essay 
on  Vision  "  as  a  masterpiece  of  analytical  reason 
ing.  So  it  undoubtedly  is.  He  was  exceedingly 
angry  with  Dr  Johnson  for  striking  the  stone 
with  his  foot,  in  allusion  to  this  author's  "Theory 
of  Matter  and  Spirit,"  and  saying,  "Thus  I  con 
fute  him,  sir."  Coleridge  drew  a  parallel  (I 
don't  know  how  he  brought  about  the  connec 
tion)  between  Bishop  Berkeley  and  Tom  Paine. 
He  said  the  one  was  an  instance  of  a  subtle,  the 
other  of  an  acute  mind,  than  which  no  two 
things  could  be  more  distinct.  The  one  was  a 
shop-boy's  quality,  the  other  the  characteristic 
of  a  philosopher.  He  considered  Bishop  Butler 
as  a  true  philosopher,  a  profound  and  conscien 
tious  thinker,  a  genuine  reader  of  nature  and  his 
own  mind.  He  did  not  speak  of  his  "Analogy," 
but  of  his  "Sermons  at  the  Bolls'  Chapel,"  of 
which  I  had  never  heard.  Coleridge  somehow 
always  contrived  to  prefer  the  unknown  to  the 
known.  In  this  instance  he  was  right.  The 
"Analogy"  is  a  tissue  of  sophistry,  of  wire 
drawn,  theological  special-pleading;  the  "Ser 
mons  "  (with  the  preface  to  them)  are  in  a  fine 
vein  of  deep,  matured  reflection,  a  candid  appeal 
to  our  observation  of  human  nature,  without 
pedantry  and  without  bias.  I  told  Coleridge  I 
had  written  a  few  remarks,  and  was  sometimes 
foolish  enough  to  believe  that  I  had  made  a  dis 
covery  on  the  same  subject  (the  "  Natural  Dis 
interestedness  of  the  Human  Mind") — and  I 
tried  to  explain  my  view  of  it  to  Coleridge,  who 
listened  with  great  willingness,  but  I  did  not 
succeed  in  making  myself  understood.  I  sat 
down  to  the  task  shortly  afterwards  for  the 
twentieth  time,  got  new  pens  and  paper,  deter 
mined  to  make  clear  work  of  it,  wrote  a  few 
meagre  sentences  in  the  skeleton  style  of  a 
mathematical  demonstration,  stopped  half-way 
down  the  second  page ;  and,  after  trying  in  vain 
to  pump  up  any  words,  images,  notions,  appre 
hensions,  facts,  or  observations,  from  that  gulf 
of  abstraction  in  which  I  had  plunged  myself  for 
four  or  five  years  preceding,  gave  up  the  attempt 
as  labour  in  vain,  and  shed  tears  of  helpless 
despondency  on  the  blank,  unfinished  paper.  I 
can  write  fast  enough  now.  Am  I  better  than  I 
was  then  ?  Oh  no  !  One  truth  discovered,  one 
pang  of  regret  at  not  being  able  to  express  it,  is 


better  than  all  the  fluency  and  flippancy  in  the 
world.  Would  that  I  could  go  back  to  what  I 
then  was  !  Why  can  we  not  revive  past  times 
as  we  can  revisit  old  places  ?  If  I  had  the  quaint 
muse  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  assist  me,  I  would 
write  a  "Sonnet  to  the  Road  between  Wem  and 
Shrewsbury,"  and  immortalise  every  step  of  it 
by  some  fond  enigmatical  conceit.  I  would 
swear  that  the  very  milestones  had  ears,  and 
that  Harmer  Hill  stooped  with  all  its  pines,  to 
listen  to  a  poet,  as  he  passed  !  I  remember  but 
one  other  topic  of  discourse  in  this  walk.  He 
mentioned  Paley,  praised  the  naturalness  and 
clearness  of  his  style,  but  condemned  his  senti 
ments,  thought  him  a  mere  time-serving  casuist, 
and  said  that  "  the  fact  of  his  work  on  *  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy'  being  made  a  text 
book  in  our  Universities  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
national  character."  We  parted  at  the  six-mile 
stone ;  and  I  returned  homeward,  pensive,  but 
much  pleased.  I  had  met  with  unexpected  notice 
from  a  person  whom  I  believed  to  have  been  pre 
judiced  against  me.  "Kind  and  affable  to  me 
had  been  his  condescension,  and  should  be  hon 
oured  ever  with  suitable  regard."  He  was  the 
first  poet  I  had  known,  and  he  certainly  answered 
to  that  inspired  name.  I  had  heard  a  great  deal 
of  his  powers  of  conversation,  and  was  not  dis 
appointed.  In  fact,  I  never  met  with  anything 
at  all  like  them,  either  before  or  since.  I  could 
easily  credit  the  accounts  which  were  circulated 
of  his  holding  forth  to  a  large  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  an  evening  or  two  before,  on  the 
Berkeleian  Theory,  when  he  made  the  whole 
material  universe  look  like  a  transparency  of 
fine  words ;  and  another  story  (which  I  believe 
he  has  somewhere  told  himself)  of  his  being 
asked  to  a  party  at  Birmingham,  of  his  smoking 
tobacco  and  going  to  sleep  after  dinner  on  a  sofa, 
where  the  company  found  him  to  their  no  small 
surprise,  which  was  increased  to  wonder  when 
he  started  up  of  a  sudden,  and  rubbing  his  eyes, 
looked  about  him,  and  launched  into  a  three- 
hours'  description  of  the  third  heaven,  of  which 
he  had  had  a  dream,  very  different  from  Mr 
Southey's  "Vision  of  Judgment,"  and  also  from 
that  other  "Vision  of  Judgment,"  which  Mr 
Murray,  the  secretary  of  the  Bridge  Street  Junta, 
took  into  his  special  keeping. 

On  my  way  back  I  had  a  sound  in  my  ears — 
it  was  the  voice  of  Fancy ;  I  had  a  light  before 
me — it  was  the  face  of  Poetry.  The  one  still 
lingers  there,  the  other  has  not  quitted  my  side ! 
Coleridge,  in  truth,  met  me  half-way  on  the 
ground  of  philosophy,  or  I  should  not  have  been 
won  over  to  his  imaginative  creed.  I  had  an 
uneasy,  pleasurable  sensation  all  the  time,  till  I 
was  to  visit  him.  During  those  months  the  chill 
breath  of  winter  gave  me  a  welcoming;  the 
vernal  air  was  balm  and  inspiration  to  me.  The 
golden  sunsets,  the  silver  star  of  evening,  lighted 
me  on  my  way  to  new  hopes  and  prospects.  I 
was  to  visit  Coleridge  in  the  spring.  This  cir- 
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cumstance  was  never  absent  from  my  thoughts, 
and  mingled  with  all  my  feelings.  I  wrote  to 
him  at  the  time  proposed,  and  received  an  an 
swer  postponing  my  intended  visit  for  a  week  or 
two,  but  very  cordially  urging  me  to  complete 
my  promise  then.  This  delay  did  not  damp,  but 
rather  increased  my  ardour.  In  the  meantime, 
T  went  to  Llangollen  Vale,  by  way  of  initiating 
myself  in  the  mysteries  of  natural  scenery ;  and 
I  must  say  I  was  enchanted  with  it.  I  had  been 
reading  Coleridge's  description  of  England  in 
his  fine  "Ode  on  the  Departing  Year,"  and  I 
applied  it,  con  amore,  to  the  objects  before  me. 
That  valley  was  to  me  (in  a  manner)  the  cradle  of 
a  new  existence :  in  the  river  that  winds  through 
it,  my  spirit  was  baptized  in  the  waters  of  Heli 
con  ! 

I  returned  home,  and  soon  after  set  out  on  my 
journey  with  unworn  heart,  and  untired  feet. 
My  way  lay  through  Worcester  and  Gloucester, 
and  by  Upton,  where  I  thought  of  Tom  Jones 
and  the  adventure  of  the  muff.  I  remember 
getting  completely  wet  through  one  day,  and 
stopping  at  an  inn  (I  think  it  was  at  Tewkes- 
bury)  where  I  sat  up  all  night  to  read  "Paul 
and  Virginia."  Sweet  were  the  showers  in  early 
youth  that  drenched  my  body,  and  sweet  the 
drops  of  pity  that  fell  upon  the  books  I  read ! 
I  recollect  a  remark  of  Coleridge's  upon  this 
very  book  that  nothing  could  show  the  gross 
indelicacy  of  French  manners  and  the  entire 
corruption  of  their  imagination  more  strongly 
than  the  behaviour  of  the  heroine  in  the  last 
fatal  scene,  who  turns  away  from  a  person  on 
board  the  sinking  vessel,  that  offers  to  save  her 
life,  because  he  has  thrown  off  his  clothes  to 
assist  him  in  swimming.  Was  this  a  time  to 
think  of  such  a  circumstance  ?  I  once  hinted  to 
Wordsworth,  as  we  were  sailing  in  his  boat  on 
Grasmere  lake,  that  I  thought  he  had  borrowed 
the  idea  of  his  "Poems  on  the  Naming  of  Places" 
from  the  local  inscriptions  of  the  same  kind  in 
"Paul  and  Virginia."  He  did  not  own  the 
obligation,  and  stated  some  distinction  without 
a  difference  in  defence  of  his  claim  to  originality. 
Any,  the  slightest  variation,  would  be  sufficient 
for  this  purpose  in  his  mind ;  for  whatever  he 
added  or  altered  would  inevitably  be  worth  all 
that  any  one  else  had  done,  and  contain  the 
marrow  of  the  sentiment.  I  was  still  two  days 
before  the  time  fixed  for  my  arrival,  for  I  had 
taken  care  to  set  out  early  enough.  I  stopped 
these  two  days  at  Bridgewater ;  and  when  I  was 
tired  of  sauntering  on  the  banks  of  its  muddy 
river,  returned  to  the  inn  and  read  "Camilla." 
So  have  I  loitered  my  life  away,  reading  books, 
looking  at  pictures,  going  to  plays,  hearing, 
thinking,  writing  on  what  pleased  me  best  I 
have  wanted  only  one  thing  to  make  me  happy ; 
but  wanting  that,  have  wanted  everything  ! 

I  arrived,  and  was  well  received.  The  country 
about  Nether  Stowey  is  beautiful,  green  and 
hilly,  and  near  the  sea-shore.  I  saw  it  but  the 


other  day,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  from 
a  hill  near  Taunton.  How  was  the  map  of  my 
life  spread  out  before  me,  as  the  map  of  the 
country  lay  at  my  feet !  In  the  afternoon,  Cole 
ridge  took  me  over  to  All-Foxden,  a  romantic 
old  family  mansion  of  the  St  Aubins,  where 
Wordsworth  lived.  It  was  then  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  a  friend  of  the  poet's,  who  gave  him  the 
free  use  of  it.  Somehow,  that  period  (the  time 
just  after  the  French  Kevolution)  was  not  a  time 
when  nothing  was  given  for  nothing.  The  mind 
opened  and  a  softness  might  be  perceived  coming 
over  the  heart  of  individuals,  beneath  "the 
scales  that  fence"  our  self-interest.  Wordsworth 
himself  was  from  home,  but  his  sister  kept  house, 
and  set  before  us  a  frugal  repast ;  and  we  had 
free  access  to  her  brother's  poems,  the  "  Lyrical 
Ballads,"  which  were  still  in  manuscript,  or  in 
the  form  of  "Sybilline  Leaves."  I  dipped  into 
a  few  of  these  with  great  satisfaction,  and  with 
the  faith  of  a  novice.  I  slept  that  night  in  an 
old  room  with  blue  hangings,  and  covered  with 
the  round-faced  family  portraits  of  the  age  of 
Georges  I.  and  II.,  and  from  the  wooded  declivity 
of  the  adjoining  park  that  overlooked  my  win 
dow,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  could 

"  hear  the  loud  stag  speak." 

In  the  outset  of  life  (and  particularly  at  this 
time  I  felt  it  so)  our  imagination  has  a  body  to 
it.  We  are  in  a  state  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  and  have  indistinct  but  glorious  glimpses 
of  strange  shapes,  and  there  is  always  something 
to  come  better  than  what  we  see.  As  in  our 
dreams  the  fulness  of  the  blood  gives  warmth 
and  reality  to  the  coinage  of  the  brain,  so  in 
youth  our  ideas  are  clothed,  and  fed,  and  pam 
pered  with  our  good  spirits ;  we  breathe  thick 
with  thoughtless  happiness,  the  weight  of  future 
years  presses  on  the  strong  pulses  of  the  heart, 
and  we  repose  with  undisturbed  faith  in  truth 
and  good.  As  we  advance,  we  exhaust  our  fund 
of  enjoyment  and  of  hope.  We  are  no  longer 
wrapped  in  lamb's-wool,  lulled  in  Elysium.  As 
we  taste  the  pleasures  of  life,  their  spirit  evapo 
rates,  the  sense  palls ;  and  nothing  is  left  but 
the  phantoms,  the  lifeless  shadows  of  what  has 
been/ 

That  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over, 
we  strolled  out  into  the  park,  and  seating  our 
selves  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  ash-tree  that 
stretched  along  the  ground,  Coleridge  read  aloud 
with  a  sonorous  and  musical  voice,  the  ballad  of 
' '  Betty  Foy. "  I  was  not  critically  or  sceptically 
inclined.  I  saw  touches  of  truth  and  nature, 
and  took  the  rest  for  granted.  But  in  the 
'  Thorn,"  the  "  Mad  Mother,"  and  the  "  Com 
plaint  of  a  Poor  Indian  Woman,"  I  felt  that 
deeper  power  and  pathos  which  have  been  since 
acknowledged, 

•"  In  spite  of  pride,  to  erring  reason's  spite," 
as  the  characteristics  of  this  author;   and  the 
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sense  of  a  new  style  and  a  new  spirit  in  poetry 
came  over  me.  It  had  to  me  something  of  the 
effect  that  arises  from  the  turning  up  of  the  fresh 
soil,  or  of  the  first  welcome  breath  of  Spring : 

"  While  yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfirmed." 

Coleridge  and  myself  walked  back  to  Stowey 
that  evening,  and  his  voice  sounded  high 

"  Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute," 

as  we  passed  through  echoing  grove,  by  fairy 
stream  or  waterfall,  gleaming  in  the  summer 
moonlight !  He  lamented  that  Wordsworth  was 
not  prone  enough  to  believe  in  the  traditional 
superstitions  of  the  place,  and  that  there  was  a 
something  corporeal,  a  matter- of -factness,  a 
clinging  to  the  palpable,  or  often  to  the  petty, 
in  his  poetry,  in  consequence.  His  genius  was 
not  a  spirit  that  descended  to  him  through  the 
air ;  it  sprung  out  of  the  ground  like  a  flower, 
or  unfolded  itself  from  a  green  spray,  on  which 
the  goldfinch  sang.  He  said,  however  (if  I  re 
member  right),  that  this  objection  must  be  con 
fined  to  his  descriptive  pieces,  that  his  philo 
sophic  poetry  had  a  grand  and  comprehensive 
spirit  in  it,  so  that  his  soul  seemed  to  inhabit 
the  universe  like  a  palace,  and  to  discover  truth 
by  intuition,  rather  than  by  deduction.  The 
next  day  Wordsworth  arrived  from  Bristol  at 
Coleridge's  cottage.  I  think  [  see  him  now.  He 
answered  in  some  degree  to  his  friend's  description 
of  him,  but  was  more  gaunt  and  Don  Quixote-like. 
He  was  quaintly  dressed  (according  to  the  cos 
tume  of  that  unconstrained  period)  in  a  brown 
fustian  jacket  and  striped  pantaloons.  There 
was  something  of  a  roll,  a  lounge  in  his  gait,  not 
unlike  his  own  Peter  Bell.  There  was  a  severe, 
worn  pressure  of  thought  about  his  temples,  a 
fire  in  his  eye  (as  if  he  saw  something  in  objects 
more  than  the  outward  appearance),  an  intense, 
high,  narrow  forehead,  a  Eoman  nose,  cheeks 
furrowed  by  strong  purpose  and  feeling,  and  a 
convulsive  inclination  to  laughter  about  the 
mouth,  a  good  deal  at  variance  with  the  solemn, 
stately  expression  of  the  rest  of  his  face.  Chant- 
rey's  bust  wants  the  marking  traits ;  but  he  was 
teased  into  making  it  regular  and  heavy.  Hay- 
don's  head  of  him,  introduced  into  the  "Entrance 
of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,"  is  the  most  like  his 
drooping  weight  of  thought  and  expression.  He 
sat  down  and  talked  very  naturally  and  freely, 
with  a  mixture  of  clear,  gushing  accents  in  his 
voice,  a  deep  guttural  intonation,  and  a  strong 
tincture  of  the  northern  burr,  like  the  crust  on 
wine.  He  instantly  began  to  make  havoc  of  the 
half  of  a  Cheshire  cheese  on  the  table,  and  said, 
triumphantly,  that  "his  marriage  with  experi 
ence  had  not  been  so  productive  as  Mr  Southey's 
in  teaching  him  a  knowledge  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life."  He  had  been  to  see  the  "Castle 
Spectre "  by  Monk  Lewis,  while  at  Bristol,  and 
described  it  very  well.  He  said  "  it  fitted  the 


taste  of  the  audience  like  a  glove."  This  ad 
captandum  merit  was,  however,  by  no  means  a 
recommendation  of  it,  according  to  the  severe 
principles  of  the  new  school,  which  reject  rather 
than  court  popular  effect.  Wordsworth,  looking 
out  of  the  low,  latticed  window,  said,  "  How 
beautifully  the  sun  sets  on  that  yellow  bank  ! " 
I  thought  within  myself,  "With  what  eyes 
these  poets  see  nature  ! "  and  ever  after,  when  I 
saw  the  sun-set  stream  upon  the  objects  facing 
it,  conceived  I  had  made  a  discovery,  or  thanked 
Mr  Wordsworth  for  having  made  one  for  me  ! 
We  went  over  to  All-Foxden  again  the  day 
following,  and  Wordsworth  read  us  the  story  of 
"Peter  Bell"  in  the  open  air;  and  the  comment 
upon  it  by  his  face  and  voice  was  very  different 
from  that  of  some  later  critics  !  Whatever  might 
be  thought  of  the  poem,  "his  face  was  as  a  book 
where  men  might  read  strange  matters,"  and  he 
announced  the  fate  of  his  hero  in  prophetic 
tones.  There  is  a  chaunt  in  the  recitation  both 
of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  which  acts  as  a 
spell  upon  the  hearer,  and  disarms  the  judgment. 
Perhaps  they  have  deceived  themselves  by  mak 
ing  habitual  use  of  this  ambiguous  accompani 
ment.  Coleridge's  manner  is  more  full,  ani 
mated,  and  varied ;  Wordsworth's  more  equable, 
sustained,  and  internal.  The  one  might  be 
termed  more  dramatic,  the  other  more  lyrical. 
Coleridge  has  told  me  that  he  himself  liked  to 
compose  in  walking  over  uneven  ground,  or 
breaking  through  the  straggling  branches  of  a 
copse-wood ;  whereas  Wordsworth  always  wrote 
(if  he  could)  walking  up  and  down  a  straight 
gravel  walk,  or  in  some  spot  where  the  continuity 
of  his  verse  met  with  no  collateral  interruption. 
Eeturning  that  same  evening,  I  got  into  a  meta 
physical  argument  with  Wordsworth,  while 
Coleridge  was  explaining  the  different  notes  of 
the  nightingale  to  his  sister,  in  which  we  neither 
of  us  succeeded  in  making  ourselves  perfectly 
clear  and  intelligible.  Thus  I  passed  three 
weeks  at  Nether  Stowey  and  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  generally  devoting  the  afternoons  to  a 
delightful  chat  in  an  arbour  made  of  bark  by 
the  poet's  friend  Tom  Poole,  sitting  under 
two  fine  elm-trees,  and  listening  to  the  bees 
humming  round  us,  while  we  quaffed  OUT  flip. 
It  was  agreed,  among  other  things,  that  we 
should  make  a  jaunt  down  the  Bristol  Channel, 
as  far  as  Linton.  We  set  off  together  on  foot, 
Coleridge,  John  Chester,  and  I.  This  Chester 
was  a  native  of  Nether  Stowey,  one  of  those 
who  were  attracted  to  Coleridge's  discourse  as 
flies  are  to  honey,  or  bees  in  swarming-time 
to  the  sound  of  a  brass  pan.  He  "  followed  in 
the  chase  like  a  dog  who  hunts,  not  like 
one  that  made  up  the  cry."  He  had  on  a 
brown  cloth  coat,  boots,  and  corduroy  breeches, 
was  low  in  stature,  bow-legged,  had  a  drag  in 
his  walk  like  a  drover,  which  he  assisted  by  a 
hazel  switch,  and  kept  on  a  sort  of  trot  by  the 
side  of  Coleridge,  like  a  running  footman  by  a 
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state  coach,  that  he  might  not  lose  a  syllable 
or  sound  that  fell  from  Coleridge's  lips.  He  told 
me  his  private  opinion,  that  Coleridge  was  a 
wonderful  man.  He  scarcely  opened  his  lips, 
much  less  offered  an  opinion  the  whole  way: 
yet  of  the  three,  had  I  to  choose  during  that 
journey,  I  would  be  John  Chester.  He  after 
wards  followed  Coleridge  into  Germany,  where 
the  Kantean  philosophers  were  puzzled  how  to 
bring  him  under  any  of  their  categories.  When 
he  sat  down  at  table  with  his  idol,  John's  felicity 
was  complete  ;  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  or  Mr  Black- 
wood's,  when  they  sat  down  at  the  same  table 
with  the  king,  was  not  more  so.  We  passed 
Dunster  on  our  right,  a  small  town  between  the 
brow  of  a  hill  and  the  sea.  I  remember  eyeing 
it  wistfully  as  it  lay  below  us  :  contrasted  with 
the  woody  scene  around,  it  looked  as  clear,  as 
pure,  as  embro^vned  and  ideal  as  any  landscape 
I  have  seen  since,  of  Gaspar  Poussin's  or  Dome- 
nichino's.  We  had  a  long  day's  march  (our  feet 
kept  time  to  the  echoes  of  Coleridge's  tongue) 
through  Minehead  and  by  the  Blue  Anchor,  and 
on  to  Linton,  which  we  did  not  reach  till  near 
midnight,  and  where  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
making  a  lodgment.  We,  however,  knocked  the 
people  of  the  house  up  at  last,  and  we  were  re 
paid  for  our  apprehensions  and  fatigue  by  some 
excellent  rashers  of  fried  bacon  and  eggs.  The 
view  in  coming  along  had  been  splendid.  We 
walked  for  miles  and  miles  on  dark  brown  heaths 
overlooking  the  Channel,  with  the  Welsh  hills 
beyond,  and  at  times  descended  into  little  shel 
tered  valleys  close  by  the  sea-side,  with  a  smug 
gler's  face  scowling  by  us,  and  then  had  to 
ascend  conical  hills  with  a  path  winding  up 
through  a  coppice  to  a  barren  top,  like  a  monk's 
shaven  crown,  from  one  of  which  I  pointed  out 
to  Coleridge's  notice  the  bare  masts  of  a  vessel 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  within  the 
red-orbed  disk  of  the  setting  sun,  like  his  own 
spectre-ship  in  the  "Ancient  Mariner."  At 
Linton  the  character  of  the  sea-coast  becomes 
more  marked  and  rugged.  There  is  a  place 
called  the  Valley  of  Rocks  (I  suspect  this  was 
only  the  poetical  name  for  it)  bedded  among 
precipices  overhanging  the  sea,  with  rocky 
caverns  beneath,  into  which  the  waves  dash,  and 
where  the  sea-gull  for  ever  wheels  its  screaming 
flight.  On  the  tops  of  these  are  huge  stones 
thrown  transverse,  as  if  an  earthquake  had  tossed 
them  there,  and  behind  these  is  a  fretwork  of 
perpendicular  rocks,  something  like  the  Giant's 
Causeway.  A  thunder-storm  came  on  while  we 
were  at  the  inn,  and  Coleridge  was  running  out 
bareheaded  to  enjoy  the  commotion  of  the  ele 
ments  in  the  Valley  of  Rocks,  but  as  if  in  spite, 
the  clouds  only  muttered  a  few  angry  sounds, 
and  let  fall  a  few  refreshing  drops.  Coleridge 
told  me  that  he  and  Wordsworth  were  to  have 
made  this  place  the  scene  of  a  prose  tale,  which 
was  to  have  been  in  the  manner  of,  but  far 
superior  to,  the  "Death  of  Abel,"  but  they  had 


relinquished  the  design.  In  the  morning  of  the 
second  day,  we  breakfasted  luxuriously  in  an 
old-fashioned  parlour,  on  tea,  toast,  eggs,  and 
honey,  in  the  very  sight  of  the  bee-hives  from 
which  it  had  been  taken,  and  a  garden  full  of 
thyme  and  wild  flowers  that  had  produced  it. 
On  this  occasion  Coleridge  spoke  of  Virgil's 
"Georgics,"  but  not  well.  I  do  not  think  he 
had  much  feeling  for  the  classical  or  elegant. 
It  was  in  this  room  that  we  found  a  little  worn- 
out  copy  of  the  "Seasons,"  lying  in  a  window- 
seat,  on  which  Coleridge  exclaimed,  "  That  is 
true  fame ! "  He  said  Thomson  was  a  great 
poet,  rather  than  a  good  one ;  his  style  was 
as  meretricious  as  his  thoughts  were  natural. 
He  spoke  of  Cowper  as  the  best  modern 
poet.  He  said  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  were 
an  experiment  about  to  be  tried  by  him  and 
Wordsworth,  to  see  how  far  the  public  taste 
would  endure  poetry  written  in  a  more  natural 
and  simple  style  than  had  hitherto  been  attempt 
ed  ;  totally  .discarding  the  artifices  of  poetical 
diction,  and  making  use  only  of  such  words  as 
had  probably  been  common  in  the  most  ordinary 
language  since  the  days  of  Henry  II.  Some 
comparison  was  introduced  between  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  He  said,  "  he  hardly  knew  which 
to  prefer.  Shakespeare  appeared  to  him  a  mere 
stripling  in  the  art ;  he  was  as  tall  and  as  strong, 
with  infinitely  more  activity  than  Milton,  but  he 
never  appeared  to  have  come  to  man's  estate ; 
or  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  been  a  man,  but 
a  monster."  He  spoke  with  contempt  of  Gray, 
and  with  intolerance  of  Pope.  He  did  not  like 
the  versification  of  the  latter.  He  observed  that 
"the  ears  of  these  couplet-writers  might  be 
charged  with  having  short  memories,  that  could 
not  retain  the  harmony  of  whole  passages."  He 
thought  little  of  Junius  as  a  writer ;  he  had  a 
dislike  of  Dr  Johnson ;  and  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  Burke  as  an  orator  and  politician, 
than  of  Fox  or  Pitt.  He,  however,  thought  him 
very  inferior  in  richness  of  style  and  imagery  to 
some  of  our  elder  prose  writers,  particularly 
Jeremy  Taylor.  He  liked  Richardson,  but  not 
Fielding ;  nor  could  I  get  him  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  "Caleb  Williams."  In  short,  he  was 
profound  and  discriminating  with  respect  to 
those  authors  whom  he  liked,  and  where  he  gave 
his  judgment  fair-play;  capricious,  perverse, 
and  prejudiced  in  his  antipathies  and  distastes. 
We  loitered  on  the  "  ribbed  sea-sands,"  in  such 
talk  as  this  a  whole  morning,  and,  I  recollect, 
met  with  a  curious  seaweed,  of  which  John 
Chester  told  us  the  country  name  !  A  fisherman 
gave  Coleridge  an  account  of  a  boy  that  had 
been  drowned  the  day  before,  and  that  they  had 
tried  to  save  him  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives. 
He  said,  "he  did  not  know  how  it  was  that 
they  ventured,  but,  sir,  we  have  a  nature  to 
wards  one  another."  This  expression,  Coleridge 
remarked  to  me,  was  a  fine  illustration  of  that 
theory  of  disinterestedness  which  I  (in  common 
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with  Butler)  had  adopted.  I  broached  to  him 
an  argument  of  mine  to  prove  that  likeness  was 
not  mere  association  of  ideas.  I  said  that  the 
mark  in  the  sand  put  one  in  mind  of  a  man's 
foot,  not  because  it  was  part  of  a  former  impres 
sion  of  a  man's  foot  (for  it  was  quite  new),  but 
because  it  was  like  the  shape  of  a  man's  foot. 
He  assented  to  the  justness  of  this  distinction 
(which  I  have  explained  at  length  elsewhere,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  curious),  and  John  Chester 
listened ;  not  from  any  interest  in  the  subject, 
but  because  he  was  astonished  that  I  should  be 
able  to  suggest  anything  to  Coleridge  that  he  did 
not  already  know.  We  returned  on  the  third 
morning,  and  Coleridge  remarked  the  silent 
cottage  smoke  curling  up  the  valleys  where,  a 
few  evenings  before,  we  had  seen  the  lights 
gleaming  through  the  dark. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  we  arrived  at  Stowey, 
we  set  out,  I  on  my  return  home,  and  he  for 
Germany.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  and  he 
was  to  preach  that  day  for  Dr  Toulmin  of  Taun- 
ton.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  prepared  anything  for 
the  occasion  ?  He  said  he  had  not  even  thought 
of  the  text,  but  should  as  soon  as  we  parted.  I 
did  not  go  to  hear  him — this  was  a  fault — but 
we  met  in  the  evening  at  Bridgewater.  The 
next  day  we  had  a  long  day's  walk  to  Bristol, 
and  sat  down,  I  recollect,  by  a  well-side  on  the 
road,  to  cool  ourselves  and  satisfy  our  thirst, 
when  Coleridge  repeated  to  me  some  descriptive 
lines  of  his  tragedy  of  "Remorse;"  which  I 
must  say  became  his  mouth  and  that  occasion 
better  than  they,  some  years  after,  did  Mr 
Elliston's  and  the  Drury  Lane  boards  : 

"0  memory  !  shield  me  from  the  world's  poor  strife, 
And  give  those  scenes  thine  everlasting  life." 

I  saw  no  more  of  him  for  a  year  or  two,  during 
which  period  he  had  been  wandering  in  the  Hartz 
Forest,  in  Germany ;  and  his  return  was  comet- 
ary,  meteorous,  unlike  his  setting  out.  It  was 
not  till  some  time  after  that  I  knew  his  friends 
Lamb  and  Southey.  The  last  always  appears  to 
me  (as  I  first  saw  him)  with  a  commonplace 
book  under  his  arm,  and  the  first  with  a  bon-mot 
in  his  mouth.  It  was  at  Godwin's  that  I  met 
him  with  Holcroft  and  Coleridge,  where  they 
were  disputing  fiercely  which  was  the  best — Man 
as  he  was,  or  man  as  he  is  to  be.  "Give  me,"  says 
Lamb,  "man  as  he  is  not  to  be."  This  saying 
was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  between  us, 
which  I  believe  still  continues.  Enough  of  this 
for  the  present. 

"  But  there  is  matter  for  another  rhyme, 
And  I  to  this  may  add  a  second  tale." 

ON  LIVING  TO  ONE'S  SELF. 

"  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheldt  or  wandering  Po." 

I  never  was  in  a  better  place  or  humour  than 
I  act1  at  present  for  writing  on  this  subject.  I 


have  a  partridge  getting  ready  for  my  supper, 
my  fire  is  blazing  on  the  hearth,  the  air  in  mild 
for  the  season  of  the  year,  I  have  had  but  a 
slight  fit  of  indigestion  to-day  (the  only  thing 
that  makes  me  abhor  myself),  I  have  three  hours 
good  before  me,  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  it. 
It  is  as  well  to  do  it  at  once  as  to  have  it  to  do 
for  a  week  to  come. 

If  the  writing  on  this  subject  is  no  easy  task, 
the  thing  itself  is  a  harder  one.  It  asks  a  trouble 
some  effort  to  insure  the  admiration  of  others ; 
it  is  a  still  greater  one  to  be  satisfied  with  one's 
own  thoughts.  As  I  look  from  the  window  at 
the  wide  bare  heath  before  me,  and  through  the 
misty  moonlight  air  see  the  woods  that  wave 
over  the  top  of  Winterslow, 

"  While  heaven's  chancel-vault  is  blind  witli  sleet," 

my  mind  takes  its  flight  through  too  long  a 
series  of  years,  supported  only  by  the  patience 
of  thought  and  secret  yearnings  after  truth  and 
good,  for  me  to  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
feeling  I  intend  to  write  about;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  this  will  enable  me  to  convey  it  more 
agreeably  to  the  reader. 

Lady  Grandison,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Harriet 
Byron,  assures  her  that  "her  brother  Sir  Charles 
lived  to  himself : "  and  Lady  L.  soon  after  (for 
Eichardson  was  never  tired  of  a  good  thing)  re 
peats  the  same  observation ;  to  which  Miss  Byron 
frequently  returns  in  her  answers  to  both  sisters 
— "For  you  know  Sir  Charles  lives  to  himself," 
till  at  length  it  passes  into  a  proverb  among  the 
fair  correspondents.  This  is  not,  however,  an 
example  of  what  I  understand  by  living  to  one's 
self,  for  Sir  Charles  Grandison  was  indeed  always 
thinking  of  himself ;  but  by  this  phrase  I  mean 
never  thinking  at  all  about  one's  self  any  more 
than  if  there  was  no  such  person  in  existence. 
The  character  I  speak  of  is  as  little  of  an  egotist 
as  possible  :  Richardson's  great  favourite  was  as 
much  of  one  as  possible.  Some  satirical  critic 
has  represented  him  in  Elysium  "bowing  over 
the  faded  hand  of  Lady  Grandison  "  (Miss  Byron 
that  was) — he  ought  to  have  been  represented 
bowing  over  his  own  hand,  for  he  never  admired 
any  one  but  himself,  and  was  the  god  of  his 
own  idolatry.  Neither  do  I  call  it  living  to 
one's  self  to  retire  into  a  desert  (like  the  saints 
and  martyrs  of  old)  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  nor  to  descend  into  a  cave  to  be  con 
sidered  as  a  hermit,  nor  to  get  to  the  top  of  a 
pillar  or  rock  to  do  fanatic  penance  and  be  seen 
of  all  men.  What  I  mean  by  living  to  one's  self 
is  living  in  the  world,  as  in  it,  not  of  it :  it  is 
as  if  no  one  knew  there  was  such  a  person,  and 
you  wished  no  one  to  know  it :  it  is  to  be  a 
silent  spectator  of  the  mighty  scene  of  things, 
not  an  object  of  attention  or  curiosity  in  it ;  to 
take  a  thoughtful,  anxious  interest  in  what  is 
passing  in  the  world,  but  not  to  feel  the  slightest 
inclination  to  make  or  meddle  with  it.  It  is 
such  a  life  as  a  pure  spirit  might  be  supposed  to 
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lead,  and  such  an  interest  as  it  might  take  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  calm,  contemplative,  passive, 
distant,  touched  with  pity  for  their  sorrows, 
smiling  at  their  follies  without  "bitterness,  shar 
ing  their  affections,  but  not  troubled  by  their  pas 
sions,  not  seeking  their  notice,  nor  once  dreamt 
of  by  them.  He  who  lives  wisely  to  himself  and 
to  his  own  heart,  looks  at  the  busy  world  through 
the  loop-holes  of  retreat,  and  does  not  want  to 
mingle  in  the  fray.  "He  hears  the  tumult,  and 
is  still."  He  is  not  able  to  mend  it,  nor  willing 
to  mar  it.  He  sees  enough  in  the  universe  to 
interest  him  without  putting  himself  forward  to 
try  what  he  can  do  to  fix  the  eyes  of  the  uni 
verse  upon  him.  Vain  the  attempt !  He  reads 
the  clouds,  he  looks  at  the  stars,  he  watches 
the  return  of  the  seasons,  the  falling  leaves  of 
autumn,  the  perfumed  breath  of  spring,  starts 
with  delight  at  the  note  of  a  thrush  in  a  copse 
near  him,  sits  by  the  fire,  listens  to  the  moaning 
of  the  wind,  pores  upon  a  book,  or  discourses 
the  freezing  hours  away,  or  melts  down  hours 
to  minutes  in  pleasing  thought.  All  this  while 
he  is  taken  up  with  other  things,  forgetting 
himself.  He  relishes  an  author's  style,  without 
thinking  of  turning  author.  He  is  fond  of  look 
ing  at  a  print  from  an  old  picture  in  the  room, 
without  teasing  himself  to  copy  it.  He  does 
not  fret  himself  to  death  with  trying  to  be  what 
he  is  not,  or  to  do  what  he  cannot.  He  hardly 
knows  what  he  is  capable  of,  and  is  not  in  the 
least  concerned  whether  he  shall  ever  make  a 
figure  in  the  world.  He  feels  the  truth  of  the 
lines: 

"  The  man  whose  eye  is  ever  on  himself, 
Doth  look  on  one,  the  least  of  nature's  works  ; 
One  who  might  move  the  wise  man  to  that  scorn  ; 
Which  wisdom  holds  unlawful  ever  " — 

he  looks  out  of  himself  at  the  wide  extended 
prospect  of  nature,  and  takes  an  interest  beyond 
his  narrow  pretensions  in  general  humanity. 
He  is  free  as  air,  and  independent  as  the  wind. 
Woe  be  to  him  when  he  first  begins  to  think 
what  others  say  of  him.  While  a  man  is  con 
tented  with  himself  and  his  own  resources,  all  is 
well.  When  he  undertakes  to  play  a  part  on 
the  stage,  and  to  persuade  the  world  to  think 
more  about  him  than  they  do  about  themselves, 
he  is  got  into  a  track  where  he  will  find  nothing 
but  briers  and  thorns,  vexation  and  disappoint 
ment.  I  can  speak  a  little  to  this  point.  For 
many  years  of  my  life  I  did  nothing  but  think. 
I  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  solve  some  knotty 
point,  or  dip  in  some  abstruse  author,  or  look  at 
the  sky,  or  wander  by  the  pebbled  sea-side : 

"  To  see  the  children  sporting  on  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore." 

I  cared  for  nothing,  I  wanted  nothing.     I  took 

my  time  to  consider  whatever  occurred  to  me, 

-    and  was  in  no  hurry  to  give  a  sophistical  answer 

Wlto  a  question  —  there  was    no   printer's  devil 
superioi 


waiting  for  me.  I  used  to  write  a  page  or  two 
perhaps  in  half  a  year ;  and  remember  laughing 
heartily  at  the  celebrated  experimentalist  Nichol 
son,  who  told  me  that  in  twenty  years  he  had 
written  as  much  as  would  make  three  hundred 
octavo  volumes.  If  I  was  not  a  great  author,  1 
could  read  with  ever  fresh  delight,  "never  end 
ing,  still  beginning,"  and  had  no  occasion  to 
write  a  criticism  when  I  had  done.  If  I  could 
not  paint  like  Claude,  I  could  admire  "the 
witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky"  as  I  walked  out, 
and  was  satisfied  with  the  pleasure  it  gave  me. 
If  I  was  dull,  it  gave  me  little  concern  :  if  I  was 
lively,  I  indulged  my  spirits.  I  wished  well  to 
the  world,  and  believed  as  favourably  of  it  as  I 
could.  I  was  like  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land, 
at  which  I  looked  with  wonder,  curiosity,  and 
delight,  without  expecting  to  be  an  object  of 
attention  in  return.  I  had  no  relations  to  the 
state,  no  duty  to  perform,  no  ties  to  bind  me  to 
others :  I  had  neither  friend  nor  mistress,  wife 
nor  child.  I  lived  in  a  world  of  contemplation, 
and  not  of  action. 

This  sort  of  dreaming  existence  is  the  best 
He  who  quits  it  to  go  in  search  of  realities, 
generally  barters  repose  for  repeated  disappoint 
ments  and  vain  regrets.  His  time,  thoughts, 
and  feelings  are  no  longer  at  his  own  disposal. 
From  that  instant  he  does  not  survey  the  objects 
of  nature  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  looks 
asquint  at  them  to  see  whether  he  cannot  make 
them  the  instruments  of  his  ambition,  interest, 
or  pleasure ;  from  a  candid,  undesigning,  undis 
guised  simplicity  of  character,  his  views  become 
jaundiced,  sinister,  and  double :  he  takes  no 
further  interest  in  the  great  changes  of  the 
world  but  as  he  has  a  paltry  share  in  producing 
them :  instead  of  opening  his  senses,  his  under 
standing,  and  his  heart  to  the  resplendent  fabric 
of  the  universe,  he  holds  a  crooked  mirror  before 
his  face,  in  which  he  may  admire  his  own  person 
and  pretensions,  and  just  glance  his  eye  aside  to 
see  whether  others  are  not  admiring  him  too. 
He  no  more  exists  in  the  impression  which 
"the  fair  variety  of  things"  makes  upon  him 
softened  and  subdued  by  habitual  contempla 
tion,  but  in  the  feverish  sense  of  his  own  up 
start  self-importance.  By  aiming  to  fix,  he  is 
become  a  slave  of  opinion.  He  is  a  tool,  a 
part  of  a  machine  that  never  stands  still,  and  is 
sick  and  giddy  with  the  ceaseless  motion.  He 
has  no  satisfaction  but  in  the  reflection  of  his 
own  image  in  the  public  gaze,  but  in  the  repeti 
tion  of  his  own  name  in  the  public  ear.  He 
himself  is  mixed  up  with,  and  spoils  everything. 
I  wonder  Buonaparte  was  not  tired  of  the  N.N.'s 
stuck  all  over  the  Louvre  and  throughout  France. 
Goldsmith  (as  we  all  know),  when  in  Holland, 
went  out  into  a  balcony  with  some  handsome 
Englishwomen,  and  on  their  being  applauded 
by  the  spectators,  turned  round,  and  said  pee 
vishly:  "There  are  places  where  I  also  am 
admired."  He  could  not  give  the  craving  ap- 
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petite  of  an  author's  vanity  one  day's  respite.  I 
have  seen  a  celebrated  talker  of  our  own  time 
turn  pale  and  go  out  of  the  room  when  a  showy- 
looking  girl  has  come  into  it,  who  for  a  moment 
divided  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  Infinite 
are  the  mortifications  of  the  bare  attempt  to 
emerge  from  obscurity ;  numberless  the  failures ; 
and  greater  and  more  galling  still  the  vicissi 
tudes  and  tormenting  accompaniments  of  suc 
cess  : 

"  Whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery;  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling." 

"Would  to  God,"  exclaimed  Oliver  Cromwell, 
when  he  was  at  any  time  thwarted  by  the  Par 
liament,  "that  I  had  remained  by  my  wood- 
side  to  tend  a  flock  of  sheep,  rather  than  have 
been  thrust  on  such  a  government  as  this  ! " 
When  Buonaparte  got  into  his  carriage  to  pro 
ceed  on  his  Eussian  expedition,  carelessly  twirl 
ing  his  glove,  and  singing  the  air,  "Malbrook 
s'en  va  t'en  guerre,"  he  did  not  think  of  the 
tumble  he  has  got  since,  the  shock  of  which  no 
one  could  have  stood  but  himself.  We  see  and 
hear  chiefly  of  the  favourites  of  fortune  and  the 
muse,  of  great  generals,  of  first-rate  actors,  of 
celebrated  poets.  These  are  at  the  head ;  we 
are  struck  with  the  glittering  eminence  on  which 
they  stand,  and  long  to  set  out  on  the  same 
tempting  career : — not  thinking  how  many  dis 
contented  half-pay  lieutenants  are  in  vain  seek 
ing  promotion  all  their  lives,  and  obliged  to  put 
up  with  "the  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
which  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes ; " 
how  many  half-starved  strolling  players  are 
doomed  to  penury  and  tattered  robes  in  country 
places,  dreaming  to  the  last  of  a  London  engage 
ment  ;  how  many  wretched  daubers  shiver  and 
shake  in  the  ague-fit  of  alternate  hopes  and 
fears,  waste  and  pine  away  in  the  atrophy  of 
genius,  or  else  turn  drawing- masters,  picture- 
cleaners,  or  newspaper  critics ;  how  many  hap 
less  poets  have  sighed  out  their  souls  to  the 
muse  in  vain,  without  ever  getting  their  effu 
sions  further  known  than  the  Poet's-Corner  of 
a  country  newspaper,  and  looked  and  looked 
with  grudging,  wistful  eyes  at  the  envious 
horizon  that  bounded  their  provincial  fame ! 
Suppose  an  actor,  for  instance,  "  after  the  heart 
aches  and  the  thousand  natural  pangs  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,"  does  get  at  the  top  of  his  profession, 
he  can  no  longer  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne ; 
to  be  second  or  only  equal  to  another,  is  to  be 
nothing :  he  starts  at  the  prospect  of  a  successor, 
and  retains  the  mimic  sceptre  with  a  convulsive 
grasp :  perhaps  as  he  is  about  to  seize  the  first 
place  which  he  has  long  had  in  his  eye,  an 
unsuspected  competitor  steps  in  before  him,  and 
carries  off  the  prize,  leaving  him  to  commence 
his  irksome  toil  again :  he  is  in  a  state  of  alarm 
at.  every  appearance  or  rumour  of  the  appear 
ance  of  a  new  actor:  "a  mouse  that  takes  up 


its  lodging  in  a  cat's  ear "  *  has  a  mansion  of 
peace  to  him  :  he  dreads  every  hint  of  an  objec 
tion,  and  least  of  all  can  forgive  praise  mingled 
with  censure  :  to  doubt  is  to  insult,  to  discrimi 
nate  is  to  degrade :  he  dare  hardly  look  into  a 
criticism  unless  some  one  has  tasted  it  for  him, 
to  see  that  there  is  no  offence  in  it :  if  he  does 
not  draw  crowded  houses  every  night,  he  can 
neither  eat  nor  sleep ;  or  if  all  these  terrible 
inflictions  are  removed,  and  he  can  "eat  his 
meal  in  peace,"  he  then  becomes  surfeited  with 
applause,  and  dissatisfied  with  his  profession : 
he  wants  to  be  something  else,  to-  be  distin 
guished  as  an  author,  a  collector,  a  classical 
scholar,  a  man  of  sense  and  information,  and 
weighs  every  word  he  utters,  and  half  retracts 
it  before  he  utters  it,  lest,  if  he  were  to  make 
the  smallest  slip  of  the  tongue,  it  should  get 

buzzed  abroad  that  Mr  was  only  clever 

as  an  actor!  If  ever  there  was  a-  man  who 
did  not  derive  more  pain  than  pleasure  from 
his  vanity,  that  man,  says  Rousseau,  was  no 
other  than  a  fool.  A  country  gentleman  near 
Taunton  s-pent  his  whole  life  in  making  some 
hundreds  of  wretched  copies  of  second-rate 
pictures,  which  were  bought  up  at  his  death  by 
a  neighbouring  baronet,  to  whom 
"  Some  demon  whispered,  Lethbridge,  have  a  taste  ! 

A  little  Wilson  in  an  obscure  corner  escaped  the 
man  of  virtu,  and  was  carried  off  by  a  Bristol 
picture-dealer  for  three  guineas,  while  the  mud 
dled  copies  of  the  owners  of  the  mansion  (with 
the  frames)  fetched  thirty,  forty,  sixty,. a  hundred 
ducats  a  piece.  A  friend  of  mine  found  a  very 
fine  Canaletti  in  a  state  of  strange  disfigurement, 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  sky  smeared  over  and 
fantastically  variegated  with  English  clouds ; 
and  on  inquiring  of  the  person  to  whom  it  be 
longed  whether  something  had  not  been  done  to 
it,  received  for  answer  "that  a  gentleman,  a 
great  artist  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  retouched 
some  parts  of  it."  What  infatuation !  Yet  this 
candidate  for  the  honours  of  the  pencil  might 
probably  have  made  a  jovial  fox-hunter  or  re 
spectable  justice  of  the  peace  if  he  could  only 
have  stuck  to  what  nature  and  fortune  intended 
him  for.  Miss  can  by  no  means  be  per 
suaded  to  quit  the  boards  of  the  theatre  at , 

a  little  country  town  in  the  West  of  England. 
Her  salary  has  been  abridged,  her  person  ridi 
culed,  her  acting,  laughed  at ;  nothing  will  serve 
— she  is  determined  to  be  an  actress,,  and  scorns 
to  return  to  her  former  business  as  a-  milliner. 
Shall  I  go  on  !  An  actor  in  the  same  company 
was  visited  by  the  apothecary  of  the  place  in  an 
ague-fit,  who  on  asking  his  landlady  as  to  his 
way  of  life,  was  told  that  the  poor  gentleman 
was  very  quiet  and  gave  little  trouble,  that  he 
generally  had  a  plate  of  mashed  potatoes  for  his 
dinner,  and  lay  in  bed  most  of  his  time,  repeat- 

*  Webster's  "Duchess  of  Malfy." 
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ing  his  part.  A  young  couple,  every  way  amiable 
and  deserving,  were  to  have  been  married,  and  a 
benefit-play  was  bespoke  by  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  quartered  there,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  a  licence  and  of  the  wedding-ring,  but  the 
profits  of  the  night  did  not  amount  to  the 
necessary  sum,  and  they  have,  I  fear,  "  virgined 
it  e'er  since  1"  Oh  for  the  pencil  of  Hogarth  or 
Wilkie  to  give  a  view  of  the  comic  strength  of 

the  company  at •,  drawn  up  in  battle-array 

in  the  "Clandestine  Marriage,"  with  a,  coup  d'ceil 
of  the  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery,  to  cure  for  ever 
the  love  of  the  ideal,  and  the  desire  to  shine  and 
make  holiday  in  the  eyes  of  otihers,  instead  of 
retiring  within  ourselves  and  keeping  our  wishes 
and  our  thoughts  at  home !  Even  in  the  common 
affairs  .of  life.,  in  love,  friendship,  and  marriage, 
how  little  security  have  we  when  we  trust  our 
happiness  in  the  ihands  of  others  !  Most  of  the 
friends  I  have  seen  have  turned  out  the  bitterest 
enemies,  or  cold,  uncomfortable  acquaintance. 
•Old  companions  are  like  meats  served  up  too 
often,  that  lose  their  relish  and  their  whole- 
someness.  He  who  looks  at  beauty  to  admire, 
to  adore  it,  who  reads  of  its  wondrous  power  in 
novels,  in  poems,  or  in  plays,  is  not  unwise : 
but  let  no  man  fall  in  love,  for  from  that  moment 
he  is  "the  baby  of  a  girl."  I  like  very  well  to 
repeat  such  lines,  vas  these  in  the  play  of  "Mir- 
andola:" 

"  With,  what  a  waving  air  she  goes 
Along  the  corridor.    .How  like  a  fawn ! 
Yet  statelier.    Hark !    No  sound,  however  soft, 
Nor  gentlest  echo  tell eth. when  she  treads, 
But  every  motion  of  her  shape  doth  seein 
Hallowed  by  silence ; " 

But  however  beautiful  the  description,  defend 
me  from  meeting  with  the  original ! 

"  The  fly  that  sips  treacle 
Is  lost  in  the  sweets  ; 
So  he  that  tastes  woman 
Ruin  meets. " 

The  song  is  Gay's,  not  mine,  and  a  bitter-sweet 
it  is.  How  few  out  of  the  infinite  number  of 
those  that  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage  wed 
with  those  they  would  prefer  to  all  the  world  ! 
nay,  how  far  the  greater  prdportion  are  joined 
together  by  mere  motives  of  convenience,  acci 
dent,  recommendation  of  friends,  or  indeed  not 
usfrequently  by  the  very  fear  of  the  event,  by 
repugnance  and  a  sort  of  fatal  fascination  !  yet 
the  tie-is  for  life,  not  to  be  shaken  off  but  with 
disgrace  or  death  :  a  man  no  longer  lives  to 
himself,  but  is  a  body  (as  well  as  mind)  chained 
to  another,  in  spite  of  himself : 

"Like  life  and  death  in  disproportion  met." 

So  Milton  (perhaps  from  his  own  experience) 
makes  Adam  exclaim  in  the  vehemence  of  his 
despair, 

"For  either 
He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 


As  some  misfortune  brings  him  or  mistake  ; 
Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain 
Through  her  perverseness,  but  shall  see  her  gained 
By  a  far  worse ;  or  if  she  love,  withheld 
By  parents  ;  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 
Shall  meet,  already  linked  and  wedlock-bound 
To  a  fell  adversary,  his  hate  and  shame ; 
Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 
To  human  life,  and  household  peace  confound." 

If  love  at  first  sight  were  mutual,  or  to  be  con 
ciliated  by  kind  offices  ;  if  the  fondest  affection 
were  not  so  often  repaid  and  chilled  by  indiffer 
ence  and  scorn ;  if  so  many  lovers  both  before 
and  since  the  madman  in  "Don  Quixote  "had  not 
"worshipped  a  statue,  hunted  the  wind,  cried 
aloud  to  the  desert;"  if  friendship  were  lasting ; 
if  merit  were  renown,  and  renown  were  health, 
riches,  and  long  life ;  or  if  the  homage  of  the 
world  were  paid  to  conscious  worth  and  the  true 
aspirations  after  excellence,  instead  of  its  gaudy 
signs  and  outward  trappings;  then  indeed  I 
might  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  live  to 
others  than  one's  self ;  but  as  the  case  stands  f 
incline  to  the  negative  side  of  the  question.* 

"  I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me ; 
I  have  not  flattered  its  rank  breath,  nor  bowed 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee— 
Nor  coined  my  cheek  to  smiles — nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo :  in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such  ;  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them  ;  in  a  ghroud 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and 

still  could, 
Had  I  not  filled  my  mind  which  thus  itself  subdued." 

"  I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me— 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes ;  I  do  believe, 
Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which   are  things  —  hopes  which  will  not 

deceive, 

And  virtues  which  are  merciful  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing :  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve ; 
That  two,  or  ,one,  are  almost  what  they  seem — 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream." 

Sweet  verse  embalms  the  spirit  of  sour  misan 
thropy  :  but  woe  betide  the  ignoble  prose- 
writer  who  should  thus  dare  to  compare  notes 
with  the  world,  or  tax  it  roundly  with  imposture. 

If  I  had  sufficient  provocation  to  rail  at  the 
public  as  Ben  Jonson  did  at  the  audience  in  the 
prologues  to  his  plays,  I  think  I  should  do  it  in 
good  set  terms,  nearly  as  follows  :  There  is  not 
a  more  mean,  stupid,  dastardly,  pitiful,  selfish, 
spiteful,  envious,  ungrateful  animal  than  the 


*  Shenstone  and  Gray  were  two  men,  one  of  whom 
pretended  to  live  to  himself,  and  the  other  really  did 
so.  Gray  shrunk  from  the  public  gaze  (he  did  not  even 
like  his  portrait  to  be  prefixed  to  his  works)  into  his 
own  thoughts  and  indolent  musings ;  Shenstone  affected 
privacy,  that  he  might  be  sought  out  by  the  world ; 
the  one  courted  retirement  in  order  to  enjoy  leisure 
and  repose,  as  the  other  coquetted  with  it,  merely  to 
be  interrupted  with  the  importunity  of  visitors  and  the 
flatteries  of  absent  friends. 
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Public.  It  is  the  greatest  of  cowards,  for  it  is 
afraid  of  itself.  From  its  unwieldy,  overgrown 
dimensions,  it  dreads  the  least  opposition  to  it, 
and  shakes  like  isinglass  at  the  touch  of  a  finger. 
It  starts  at  its  own  shadow,  like  the  man  in  the 
Hartz  mountains,  and  trembles  at  the  mention 
of  its  own  name.  It  has  a  lion's  mouth,  the 
heart  of  a  hare,  with  ears  erect  and  sleepless 
eyes,  It  stands  "listening  its  fears."  It  is  so 
in  awe  of  its  own  opinion,  that  it  never  dares  to' 
form  auy,  but  catches  up  the  first  idle  rumour, 
lest  it  should  be  behindhand  in  its  judgment, 
and  echoes  it  till  it  is  deafened  with  the  sound  of 
its  own  voice.  The  idea  of  what  the  public  will 
think  prevents  the  public  from  ever  thinking  at 
all,  and  acts  as  a  spell  on  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  so  that  in  short  the  public  ear  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  first  impudent  pretender  who 
chooses  to  fill  it  with  noisy  assertions,  or  false 
surmises,  or  secret  whispers.  What  is  said  by 
one  is  heard  by  all;  the  supposition  that  a  thing 
is  known  to  all  the  world  makes  all  the  world 
believe  it,  and  the  hollow  repetition  of  a  vague 
report  drowns  the  "still,  small  voice "  of  reason. 
We  may  believe  or  know  that  what  is  said  is  not 
true :  but  we  know  or  fancy  that  others  believe 
it — we  dare  not  contradict  or  are  too  indolent  to 
dispute  with  them,  and  therefore  give  up  our 
internal,  and  as  we  think,  our  solitary  conviction 
to  a  sound  without  substance,  without  proof, 
and  often  without  meaning.  Nay  more,  we  may 
believe  and  know  not  only  that  a  thing  is  false, 
but  that  others  believe  and  know  it  to  be  so, 
that  they  are  quite  as  much  in  the  secret  of  the 
imposture  as  we  are,  that  they  see  the  puppets 
at  work,  the  nature  of  the  machinery,  and  yet  if 
any  one  has  the  art  or  power  to  get  the  manage 
ment  of  it,  he  shall  keep  possession  of  the  public 
ear  by  virtue  of  a  cant  phrase  or  nickname ;  and 
by  dint  of  effrontery  and  perseverance  make  all 
the  world  believe  and  repeat  what  all  the  world 
know  to  be  false.  The  ear  is  quicker  than  the 
judgment.  We  know  that  certain  things  are 
said ;  by  that  circumstance  alone,  we  know  that 
they  produce  a  certain  effect  on  the  imagination 
of  others,  and  we  conform  to  their  prejudices  by 
mechanical  sympathy,  and  for  want  of  sufficient 
spirit  to  differ  with  them.  So  far,  then,  is  public 
opinion  from  resting  on  a  broad  and  solid  basis, 
as  the  aggregate  of  thought  and  feeling  in  a 
community,  that  it  is  slight  and  shallow  and 
variable  to  the  last  degree — the  bubble  of  the 
moment ;  so  that  we  may  safely  say  the  public 
is  the  dupe  of  public  opinion,  not  its  parent. 
The  public  is  pusilanimous  and  cowardly,  be 
cause  it  is  weak.  It  knows  itself  to  be  a  great 
dunce,  and  that  it  has  no  opinions  but  upon 
suggestion.  Yet  it  is  unwilling  to  appear  in 
leading-strings,  and  would  have  it  thought  that 
its  decisions  are  as  wise  as  they  are  weighty.  It 
is  hasty  in  taking  up  its  favourites,  more  hasty 
in  laying  them  aside,  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
deficient  in  sagacity  in  either  case.  It  is  gener 


ally  divided  into  two  strong  parties,  each  of 
which  will  allow  neither  common  sense  or  com 
mon  honesty  to  the  other  side.  It  reads-  the 
Edinburgh  and  Qita/rtevly  Reviews,,  and  believes 
them  both — or  if  there  is  a  doubt,  malice  turns 
the  scale.  Taylor  and  Hessey  told  me  that  they 
had  sold  nearly  two  editions  of  the  "  Characters 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays  "  in  about  three  months, 
but  that  after  the  Quarterly  Review  of  them 
came  out,  they  never  sold  another  copy.  The 
public,  enlightened  as  they  are,  must  have  known 
the  meaning  of  that  attack  as  well  as  those  who 
made  it.  It  was  not  ignorance,  then,  but  coward 
ice,  that  fed  them  to  give  up  their  own  opinion. 
A  crew  of  mischievous  critics  at  Edinburgh  hav 
ing  affixed  the  epithet  of  the  Cockney  School*  to 
one  or  two  writers  born  in  the  metropolis,  all 
the  people  in  London  became  afraid  of  looking 
into  their  works,  lest  they  too  should  be  con 
victed  of  cockneyism.  Oh,  brave  public  J  This 
epithet  proved  too  much  for  one  of  the  writers 
in  question,  and  stuck  like  a  barbed  arrow  in 
his  heart.  Poor  Keats  f  What  was  sport  to  the 
town  was  death  to  him.  Young,,  sensitive,  deli 
cate-,  he  was  like 

'*  A  bud  bit  by  an  envious  worm,. 
Ere  he  could  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Of  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun ; " 

and  unable  to  endure  the  miscreant  cry  and 
idiot  laugh,  withdrew  to  sigh  his  last  breath  in 
foreign  climes.  The  public  is  as  envious  and 
ungrateful  as  it  is  ignorant,  stupid,  and  pigeon- 
livered : 

"A  huge-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes. 

It  reads,  it  admires,  it  extols  only  because  it  is 
the  fashion,  not  from  any  love  of  the  subject  or 
the  man.  It  cries  you  up  or  runs  you  down  out 
of  mere  caprice  and  levity.  If  you  have  pleased 
it,  it  is  jealous  of  its  own  involuntary  acknow 
ledgment  of  merit,  and  seizes  the  first  oppor 
tunity,  the  first  shabby  pretext,  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  yon,  and  be  quits  once  more.  Every  petty 
caviller  is  erected  into  a  judge,  every  tale-bearer 
is  implicitly  believed.  Every  little,  low,  paltry 
creature  that  gaped  and  wondered,  only  because 
others  did  so,  is  glad  to  find  you  (as  he  thinks) 
on  a  level  with  himself.  An  author  is  not  then, 
after  all,  a  being  of  another  order.  Public  ad 
miration  is  forced,  and  goes  against  the  grain. 
Public  obloquy  is  cordial  and  sincere:  every 
individual  feels  his  own  importance  in  it.  They 
give  you  up  bound  hand  and  foot  into  the  power 
of  your  accusers.  To  attempt  to  defend  your 
self  is  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour,  a  con- 


*  Hazlitt  had  good  reason  to  complain,  as,  says  one 
critic  who  had  perhaps  suffered  more  deservedly  in 
that  way  himself,  "The  first  twenty-five  volumes  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine  are  disgraced  by  incessant,  furi 
ous,  and  scurrilous  attacks  upon  the  person,  private 
character,  motives,  talents,  and  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  Hazlitt." 
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tempt  of  court,  an  extreme  piece  of  impertinence. 
Or  if  you  prove  every  charge  unfounded,  they 
never  think  of  retracing  their  error,  or  making 
you  amends.  It  would  be  a  compromise  of  their 
dignity ;  they  consider  themselves  as  the  party 
injured,  and  resent  your  innocence  as  an  imputa 
tion  on  their  judgment.  The  celebrated  Bub 
Doddington,  when  out  of  favour  at  court,  said 
"he  would  not  justify  before  his  sovereign:  it 
was  for  majesty  to  be  displeased,  and  for  him  to 
believe  himself  in  the  wrong  !  "  The  public  are 
not  quite  so  modest.  People  already  begin  to 
talk  of  the  Scottish  novels  as  overrated.  How 
then  can  common  authors  be  supposed  to  keep 
their  heads  long  above  water  ?  As  a  general  rule, 
all  those  who  live  by  the  public  starve,  and  are 
made  a  by- word  and  a  standing  jest  into  the 
bargain.  Posterity  is  no  better  (not  a  bit  more 
enlightened  or  more  liberal),  except  that  you  are 
no  longer  in  their  power,  and  that  the  voice  of 
common  fame  saves  them  the  trouble  of  deciding 
on  your  claims.  The  public  now  are  the  poster 
ity  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  Our  posterity 
will  be  the  living  public  of  a  future  generation. 
When  a  man  is  dead,  they  put  money  in  his 
coffin,  erect  monuments  to  his  memory,  and 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday  in  set 
speeches.  Would  they  take  any  notice  of  him 
if  he  were  living  ?  No  !  I  was  complaining  of 
this  to  a  Scotsman  who  had  been  attending  a 
dinner  and  a  subscription  to  raise  a  monument 
»to  Burns.  He  replied  he  would  sooner  subscribe 
twenty  pounds  to  his  monument  than  have  given 
it  him  while  living ;  so  that  if  the  poet  were  to 
come  to  life  again,  he  would  treat  him  just  as  he 
was  treated  in  fact.  This  was  an  honest  Scots 
man.  What  he  said,  the  rest  would  do. 

Enough :  my  soul,  turn  from  them,  and  let 
me  try  to  regain  the  obscurity  and  quiet  that  I 
love,  "far  from  the  madding  strife,"  in  some 
sequestered  corner  of  my  own,  or  in  some  far 
distant  land  !  In  the  latter  case,  I  might  carry 
with  me  as  a  consolation  the  passage  in  Boling- 
broke's  "Keflections  on  Exile,"  in  which  he  de 
scribes  in  glowing  colours  the  resources  which  a 
man  may  always  find  within  himself,  and  of 
which  the  world  cannot  deprive  him : 

"  Believe  me,  the  providence  of  God  has  estab 
lished  such  an  order  in  the  world,  that  of  all 
which  belongs  to  us,  the  least  valuable  parts 
can  alone  fall  under  the  will  of  others.  What 
ever  is  best  is  safest ;  lies  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  power ;  can  neither  be  given  nor  taken 
away.  Such  is  this  great  and  beautiful  work  of 
nature,  the  world.  Such  is  the  mind  of  man, 
which  contemplates  and  admires  the  world  where 
of  it  makes  the  noblest  part.  These  inseparably 
ours,  and  as  long  as  we  remain  in  one,  we  shall 
enjoy  the  other.  Let  us  march  therefore  intre 
pidly  wherever  we  are  led  by  the  course  of  human 
accidents.  Wherever  they  lead  us,  on  what 
coast  soever  we  are  thrown  by  them,  we  shall 
xiot  find  ourselves  absolutely  strangers.  We 


shall  feel  the  same  revolution  of  seasons,  and 
the  same  sun  and  moon  will  guide  the  course 
of  our  year.  The  same  azure  vault,  bespangled 
with  stars,  will  be  everywhere  spread  over  our 
heads.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  from 
whence  we  may  not  admire  those  planets  which 
roll,  like  ours,  in  different  orbits  round  the  same 
central  sun ;  from  whence  we  may  not  discover 
an  object  still  more  stupendous,  that  army  of 
fixed  stars  hung  up  in  the  immense  space  of  the 
universe,  innumerable  suns  whose  beams  enlight 
en  and  cherish  the  unknown  world  which  roll 
around  them  :  and  whilst  I  am  ravished  by  such 
contemplations  as  these,  whilst  my  soul  is  thus 
raised  up  to  heaven,  it  imports  me  little  what 
ground  I  tread  upon." 


ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE ;  OR, 
ADVICE  TO  A  SCHOOLBOY. 

MY  DEAR  LITTLE  FELLOW, — You  are  now  going 
to  settle  at  school,  and  may  consider  this  as  your 
first  entrance  into  the  world.  As  my  health  is 
so  indifferent,  and  I  may  not  be  with  you  long,  I 
wish  to  leave  you  some  advice  (the  best  I  can) 
for  your  conduct  in  life,  both  that  it  may  be  of 
use  to  you,  and  as  something  to  remember  me 
by.  I  may  at  least  be  able  to  caution  you  against 
my  own  errors,  if  nothing  else. 

As  we  went  along  to  your  new  place  of  desti 
nation,  you  often  repeated  that  "  you  durst  say 
they  were  a  set  of  stupid  disagreeable  people," 
meaning  the  people  at  the  school.  You  were  to 
blame  in  this.  It  is  a  good  old  rule  to  hope  for 
the  best.  Always,  my  dear,  believe  things  to  be 
right  till  you  find  them  the  contrary ;  and  even 
then,  instead  of  irritating  yourself  against  them, 
endeavour  to  put  up  with  them  as  well  as  tyou 
can,  if  you  cannot  alter  them.  You  said  "  you 
were  sure  you  should  not  like  the  school  where 
you  were  going."  This  was  wrong.  What  you 
meant  was  that  you  did  not  like  to  leave  home. 
But  you  could  not  tell  whether  you  should  like 
the  school  or  not,  till  you  had  given  it  a  trial. 
Otherwise,  your  saying  that  you  should  not  like 
it  was  determining  that  you  would  not  like  it. 
Never  anticipate  evils ;  or,  because  you  cannot 
have  things  exactly  as  you  wish,  make  them  out 
worse  than  they  are,  through  mere  spite  and  wil- 
fulness. 

You  seemed  at  first  to  take  no  notice  of  your 
school-fellows,  or  rather  to  set  yourself  against 
them,  because  they  were  strangers  to  you.  They 
knew  as  little  of  you  as  you  did  of  them ;  so  that 
this  would  have  been  a  reason  for  their  keeping 
aloof  from  you  as  well,  which  you  would  have 
felt  as  a  hardship.  Learn  never  to  conceive  a 
prejudice  against  others,  because  you  know  no 
thing  of  them.  It  is  bad  reasoning,  and  makes 
enemies  of  half  the  world.  Do  not  think  ill  of 
them,  till  they  behave  ill  to  you ;  and  then  strive 
to  avoid  the  faults  which  you  see  in  them.  This 
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will  disarm  their  hostility  sooner  than  pique  or 
resentment  or  complaint. 

I  thought  you  were  disposed  to  criticise  the 
dress  of  some  of  the  boys  as  not  so  good  as  your 
own.  Never  despise  any  one  for  anything  that 
he  cannot  help— least  of  all,  for  his  poverty.  I 
would  wish  you  to  keep  up  appearances  yourself 
as  a  defence  against  the  idle  sneers  of  the  world, 
but  I  would  not  have  you  value  yourself  upon 
them.  I  hope  you  will  neither  be  the  dupe  nor 
victim  of  vulgar  prejudices.  Instead  of  saying 
above,  "Never  despise  any  one  for  anything 
that  he  cannot  help"  —  I  might  have  said, 
" Never  despise  any  one  at  all;"  for  contempt 
implies  a  triumph  over  and  pleasure  in  the  ill  of 
another.  It  means  that  you  are  glad  and  con 
gratulate  yourself  on  their  failings  or  misfor 
tunes.  The  sense  of  inferiority  in  others,  with 
out  this  indirect  appeal  to  our  self-love,  is  a 
painful  feeling,  and  not  an  exulting  one. 

You  complain  since,  that  the  boys  laugh  at 
you  and  do  not  care  about  you,  and  that  you  are 
not  treated  as  you  were  at  home.  My  dear,  that 
is  one  chief  reason  for  your  being  sent  to  school, 
to  inure  you  betimes  to  the  unavoidable  rubs 
and  uncertain  reception  you  may  meet  with  in 
life.  You  cannot  always  be  with  me,  and  per 
haps  it  is  as  well  that  you  cannot.  .But  you 
must  not  expect  others  to  show  the  same  con 
cern  about  you  as  I  should.  You  have  hitherto 
been  a  spoiled  child,  and  have  been  used  to  have 
your  own  way  a  good  deal,  both  in  the  house 
and  among  your  play-fellows,  with  whom  you 
were  too  fond  of  being  a  leader :  but  you  have 
good-nature  and  good  sense,  and  will  get  the 
better  of  this  in  time.  You  have  now  got  among 
other  boy  who  are  your  equals,  or  bigger  and 
stronger  than  yourself,  and  who  have  something 
else  to  attend  to  besides  humouring  your  whims 
and  fancies,  and  you  feel  this  as  a  repulse  or 
piece  of  injustice.  But  the  first  lesson  to  learn 
is  that  there  are  other  people  in  the  world  be 
sides  yourself.  There  are  a  number  of  boys  in 
the  school  where  you  are,  whose  amusements 
and  pursuits  (whatever  they  may  be)  are  and 
ought  to  be  of  as  much  consequence  to  them  as 
yours  can  be  to  you,  and  to  which  therefore  you 
must  give  way  in  your  turn.  The  more  airs  of 
childish  self-importance  you  give  yourself,  you 
will  only  expose  yourself  to  be  the  more  thwart 
ed  and  laughed  at.  True  equality  is  the  only 
true  morality  or  true  wisdom.  Eemember  al 
ways  that  you  are  but  one  among  others,  and 
you  can  hardly  mistake  your  place  in  society. 
In  your  father's  house  you  might  do  as  you 
pleased :  in  the  world,  you  will  find  competitors 
at  every  turn.  You  are  not  born  a  king's  son, 
to  destroy  or  dictate  to  millions :  you  can  only 
expect  to  share  their  fate,  or  settle  your  differ 
ences  amicably  with  them.  You  already  find  it 
so  at  school ;  and  I  wish  you  to  be  reconciled  to 
your  situation  as  soon  and  with  as  little  pain  as 
you  can. 


It  was  my  misfortune,  perhaps,  to  be  bred  up 
among  Dissenters,  who  look  with  too  jaundiced 
an  eye  at  others,  and  set  too  high  a  value  on 
their  own  peculiar  pretensions.  From  being 
proscribed  themselves,  they  learn  to  proscribe 
others;  and  come  in  the  end  to  reduce  all  in 
tegrity  of  principle  and  soundness  of  opinion 
within  the  pale  of  their  own  little  communion. 
Those  who  were  out  of  it,  and  did  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  Rational  Dissenters,  I  was  led  erro 
neously  to  look  upon  as  hardly  deserving  the 
name  of  rational  beings.  Being  thus  satisfied 
as  to  the  select  few  who  are  "the  salt  of  the 
earth,"  it  is  easy  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
are  at  the  head  of  them,  and  to  fancy  ourselves 
of  more  importance  in  the  scale  of  true  desert 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  who 
do  not  interpret  a  certain  text  of  Scripture  in 
the  manner  that  we  have  been  taught  to  do. 
You  will  (from  the  difference  of  education)  be 
free  from  this  bigotry,  and  will,  I  hope,  avoid 
everything  akin  to  the  same  exclusive  and  nar 
row-minded  spirit.  Think  that  the  minds  of 
men  are  various  as  their  faces — that  the  modes 
and  employments  of  life  are  numberless  as  they 
are  necessary — that  there  is  more  than  one  class 
of  merit — that  though  others  may  be  wrong  in 
some  things,  they  are  not  so  in  all — and  that 
countless  races  of  men  have  been  born,  have 
lived  and  died,  without  ever  hearing  of  any  one 
of  those  points  in  which  you  take  a  just  pride 
and  pleasure — and  you  will  not  err  on  the  side 
of  that  spiritual  pride  or  intellectual  coxcombry 
which  has  been  so  often  the  bane  of  the  studious 
and  learned ! 

I  observe  you  have  got  a  way  of  speaking  of 
your  school-fellows  as  "that  Hoare,  that  Harris," 
and  so  on,  as  if  you  meant  to  mark  them  out 
for  particular  reprobation,  or  did  not  think  them 
good  enough  for  you.  It  is  a  bad  habit  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  others :  for  it  will  lead  you  to 
think  and  feel  uncharitably  towards  them.  Ill 
names  beget  ill  blood.  Even  where  there  may 
be  some  repeated  trifling  provocation,  it  is  bet 
ter  to  be  courteous,  mild,  and  forbearing,  than 
captious,  impatient,  and  fretful.  The  faults  of 
others  too  often  arise  out  of  our  own  ill  temper ; 
or  though  they  should  be  real,  we  shall  not 
mend  them  by  exasperating  ourselves  agair*- 1 
them.  Treat  your  playmates  as  Hamlet  advises 
Polonius  to  treat  the  players,  "according  to 
your  own  dignity  rather  than  their  deserts."  If 
you  fly  out  at  everything  in  them  that  you  dis 
approve  or  think  done  on  purpose  to  annoy  you, 
you  lie  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  their  caprice, 
rudeness,  or  ill-nature.  You  should  be  more 
your  own  master. 

Do  not  begin  to  quarrel  with  the  world  too 
soon :  for,  bad  as  it  may  be,  it  is  the  best  we 
have  to  live  in — here.  If  railing  would  have 
made  it  better,  it  would  have  been  reformed 
long  ago :  but  as  this  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  at 
present,  the  best  way  is  to  slide  through  it  as 
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contentedly  and  innocently  as  we  may.  The 
y/orst  fault  it  has  is  want  of  charity :  and  calling 
Jmave  and  fool  at  every  turn  will  not  cure  this 
failing.  Consider  (as  a  matter  of  vanity)  that  if 
there  were  not  so  many  knaves  and  fools  as  we 
find,  the  wise  and  honest  would  not  be  those 
rare  and  shining  characters  that  they  are  allowed 
to  be ;  and  (as  a  matter  of  philosophy)  that  if 
the  world  be  really  incorrigible  in  this  respect, 
it  is  a  reflection  to  make  one  sad,  not  angry. 
We  may  laugh  or  weep  at  the  madness  of  man 
kind  :  we  have  no  right  to  vilify  them,  for  our 
own  sakes  or  theirs.  Misanthropy  is  not  the 
disgust  of  the  mind  at  human  nature,  but  with 
itself;  or  it  is  laying  its  own  exaggerated  vices 
and  foul  blots  afc  the  door  of  others !  Do  not, 
however,  mistake  what  I  have  here  said.  I 
would  not  have  you,  when  you  grow  up,  adopt 
the  low  and  sordid  fashion  of  palliating  existing 
abuses  or  of  putting  the  best  face  upon  the  worst 
things.  I  only  mean  that  indiscriminate  un 
qualified  satire  can  do  little  good,  and  that  those 
who  indulge  in  the  most  revolting  speculations 
on  human  nature  do  not  themselves  always  set 
the  fairest  examples,  or  strive  to  prevent  its 
lower  degradation.  They  seem  rather  willing 
to  reduce  it  to  their  theoretical  standard.  For 
the  rest,  the  very  outcry  that  is  made  (if  sincere) 
shows  that  things  cannot  be  quite  so  bad  as  they 
are  represented.  The  abstract  hatred  and  scorn 
of  vice  implies  the  capacity  for  virtue :  the  im 
patience  expressed  at  the  most  striking  instances 
of  deformity  proves  the  innate  idea  and  love  of 
beauty  in  the  human  mind.  The  best  antidote 
I  can  recommend  to  you  hereafter  against  the 
disheartening  effect  of  such  writings  as  those  of 
Eochefoucault,  Mandeville,  and  others,  will  be 
to  look  at  the  pictures  of  Raphael  and  Correggio. 
You  need  not  be  altogether  ashamed,  my  dear 
little  boy,  of  belonging  to  a  species  which  could 
produce  such  faces  as  those;  nor  despair  of 
doing  something  worthy  -of  a  laudable  ambition, 
when  you  see  what  such  hands  have  wrought! 
You  will,  perhaps,  one  day  have  reason  to  thank 
me  for  this  advice. 

As  to  your  studies  and  school  exercises,  I  wish 
you  to  learn  Latin,  French,  and  dancing.  I 
would  insist  upon  the  last  more  particularly, 
both  because  it  is  more  likely  to  be  neglected, 
and  because  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
your  success  in  life.  Everything  almost  depends 
upon  first  impressions;  and  these  depend  (be 
sides  person,  which  is  not  in  our  power)  upon 
two  things,  dress  and  address,  which  every  one 
may  command  with  proper  attention.  These 
are  the  small  coin  in  the  intercourse  of  life 
which  are  continually  in  request;  and  perhaps 
you  will  find  at  the  year's  end,  or  towards  the 
close  of  life,  that  the  daily  insults,  coldness,  or 
contempt,  to  which  you  have  been  exposed  by  a 
neglect  of  such  superficial  recommendations,  are 
hardly  atoned  for  by  the  few  proofs  of  esteem 
or  admiration  which  your  integrity  or  talents 


have  been  able  to  extort  in  the  course  of  it. 
When  we  habitually  disregard  those  things  which 
we  know  will  ensure  the  favourable  opinion  of 
others,  it  shows  we  set  that  opinion  at  defiance, 
or  consider  ourselves  above  it,  which  no  one 
ever  did  with  impunity.  An  inattention  to  our 
own  persons  implies  a  disrespect  to  others,  and 
may  often  be  traced  no  less  to  a  want  of  good 
nature  than  of  good  sense.  The  old  maxim, 
"Desire  to  please,  and  you  will  infallibly  please," 
explains  the  whole  matter.  If  there  is  a  ten 
dency  to  vanity  and  affectation  on  this  side  of 
the  question,  there  is  an  equal  alloy  of  pride  and 
obstinacy  on  the  opposite  one.  Slovenliness 
may  at  any  time  be  cured  by  an  effort  of  resolu 
tion,  but  a  graceful  carriage  requires  an  early 
habit,  and  in  most  cases  the  aid  of  the  dancing- 
master.  I  would  not  have  you,  from  not  know 
ing  how  to  enter  a  room  properly,  stumble  at 
the  very  threshold  in  the  good  graces  of  those 
on  whom  it  is  possible  the  fate  of  your  future 
life  may  depend.  Nothing  creates  a  greater  pre 
judice  against  any  one  than  awkwardness.  A 
person  who  is  confused  in  manner  and  gesture 
seems  to  have  done  something  wrong,  or  as  if  he 
was  conscious  of  no  one  qualification  to  build  a 
confidence  in  himself  upon.  On  the  other  hand, 
openness,  freedom,  self-possession,  set  others  at 
ease  with  you  by  showing  that  you  are  on  good 
terms  with  yourself.  Grace  in  women  gains  the 
affections  sooner,  and  secures  them  longer,  than 
anything  else — it  is  an  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  an  inward  harmony  of  soul — as  the  want  of 
it  in  men,  as  if  the  mind  and  body  equally 
hitched  in  difficulties  and  were  distracted  with 
doubts,  is  the  greatest  impediment  in  the  career 
of  gallantry  and  road  to  the  female  heart.  An 
other  thing  I  would  caution  you  against  is  not  to 
pore  over  your  books  till  you  are  bent  almost 
double — a  habit  you  will  never  be  able  to  get 
the  better  of,  and  which  you  will  find  of  serious 
ill  consequence.  A  stoop  in  the  shoulders  sinks 
a  man  in  public  and  in  private  estimation.  You 
are  at  present  straight  enough,  and  you  walk 
with  boldness  and  spirit.  Do  nothing  to  take 
away  the  use  of  your  limbs,  or  the  spring  and 
elasticity  of  your  muscles.  As  to  all  worldly 
advantages,  it  is  to  the  full  of  as  much  import 
ance  that  your  deportment  should  be  erect  and 
manly  as  your  actions. 

You  will  naturally  find  out  all  this  and  fall 
into  it,  if  your  attention  is  drawn  out  sufficiently 
to  what  is  passing  around  you ;  and  this  will  be 
the  case,  unless  you  are  absorbed  too  much  in 
books  and  those  sedentary  studies, 

"  Which  waste  the  marrow,  and  consume  the  brain." 

You  are,  I  think,  too  fond  of  reading  as  it  is. 
As  one  means  of  avoiding,  excess  in  this  way,  I 
would  wish  you  to  make  it  a  rule,  never  to  read 
at  meal-times,  nor  in  company  when  there  is 
any  (even  the  most  trivial)  conversation  going 
on,  nor  even  to  let  your  eagerness  to  learn  en- 
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croach  upon  your  play-hours.  Books  are  but 
one  inlet  of  knowledge;  and  the  pores  of  the 
mind,  like  those  of  the  body,  should  be  left  open 
to  all  impressions.  I  applied  too  close  to  my 
studies,  soon  after  I  was  of  your  age,  and  hurt 
myself  irreparably  by  it.  Whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  learning,  health  and  good  spirits  are 
of  more. 

I  would  have  you,  as  I  said,  make  yourself 
master  of  French,  because  you  may  find  it  of 
use  in  the  commerce  of  life ;  and  I  would  have 
you  learn  Latin,  partly  because  I  learned  it  my 
self,  and  I  would  not  have  you  without  any  of 
the  advantages  or  sources  of  knowledge  that  I 
possessed — it  would  be  a  bar  of  separation  be 
tween  us — and  secondly,  because  there  is  an  at 
mosphere  round  this  sort  of  classical  ground, 
to  which  that  of  actual  life  is  gross  and  vulgar. 
Shut  out  from  this  garden  of  early  sweetness, 
we  may  well  exclaim — 

"  How  shall  we  part  and  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  ?    How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits  ?" 

I  do  not  think  the  classics  so  indispensable  to  the 
cultivation  of  your  intellect  as  on  another  account, 
which  I  have  seen  explained  elsewhere,  and  you 
will  have  no  objection  to  turn  with  me  to  the 
passages.  "The  study  of  the  classics  is  less  to  be 
regarded  as  an  exercise  of  the  intellect,  than  as 
a  discipline  of  humanity.  The  peculiar  advan 
tage  of  this  mode  of  education  consists  not  so 
much  in  strengthening  the  understanding,  as  in 
softening  and  refining  the  taste.  It  gives  men 
liberal  views ;  it  accustoms  the  mind  to  take  an 
interest  in  things  foreign  to  itself;  to  love  vir 
tue  for  its  own  sake ;  to  prefer  fame  to  life,  and 
glory  to  riches ;  and  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the 
remote  and  permanent,  instead  of  narrow  and 
fleeting  objects.  It  teaches  us  to  believe  that 
there  is  something  really  great  and  excellent  in 
the  world,  surviving  all  the  shocks  of  accident 
and  fluctuations  of  opinion,  and  raises  us  above 
that  low  and  servile  fear,  which  bows  only  to 
present  power  and  upstart  authority.  Eome  and 
Athens  filled  a  place  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
which  can  never  be  occupied  again.  They  were 
two  cities  set  on  a  hill,  which  could  not  be  hid ; 
all  eyes  have  seen  them,  and  their  light  shines 
like  a  mighty  sea-mark  into  the  abyss  of  time. 

'Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands, 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands  ; 
Secure  from  flames,  from  envy's  fiercer  rage, 
Destructive  war,  and  all-involving  age. 
Hail,  bards  triumphant,  bora  in  happier  days, 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise  ! 
Whose  honours  with  increase  of  ages  grow, 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow  ! ' 

It  is  this  feeling  more  than  anything  else  which 
produces  a  marked  difference  between  the  study 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  which, 
by  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  conse 
quences  attached  to  the  former,  stamps  every 


word  with  a  monumental  firmness.  By  con 
versing  with  the  mighty  dead,  we  imbibe  sen 
timent  with  knowledge.  We  become  strongly 
attached  to  those  who  can  no  longer  either  hurt 
or  serve  us,  except  through  the  influence  which 
they  exert  over  the  mind.  We  feel  the  presence 
of  that  power  which  gives  immortality  to  human 
thoughts  and  actions,  and  catch  the  flame  of 
enthusiasm  from  all  nations  and  ages." 

Because,  however,  you  have  learned  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  can  speak  a  different  language,  do 
not  fancy  yourself  of  a  different  order  of  beings 
from  those  you  ordinarily  converse  with.  They 
perhaps  know  and  can  do  more  things  than  you, 
though  you  have  learned  a  greater  variety  of 
names  to  express  the  same  thing  by.  The  great 
object  indeed  of  these  studies  is  to  be  "a  cure 
for  a  narrow  and  selfish  spirit,"  and  to  carry  the 
mind  out  of  its  petty  and  local  prejudices  to  the 
idea  of  a  more  general  humanity.  Do  not  fancy, 
because  you  are  intimate  with  Homer  and  Vir 
gil,  that  your  neighbours  who  can  never  attain 
the  same  posthumous  fame  are  to  be  despised, 
like  those  impudent  valets  who  live  in  noble 
families  and  look  down  upon  every  one  else. 
Though  you  are  master  of  Cicero's  "Orations," 
think  it  possible  for  a  cobbler  at  a  stall  to  be 
more  eloquent  than  you.  "But  you  are  a 
scholar,  and  he  is  not."  Well,  then,  you  have 
that  advantage  over  him,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  you  are  to  have  every  other.  Look  at  the 
heads  of  the  celebrated  poets  and  philosophers 
of  antiquity  in  the  collection  at  Wilton,  and  you 
will  say  they  answer  to  their  works :  but  you 
will  find  others  in  the  same  collection  whose 
names  have  hardly  come  down  to  us,  that  are 
equally  fine,  and  cast  in  the  same  classic  mould. 
Do  you  imagine  that  all  the  thoughts,  genius, 
and  capacity  of  those  old  and  mighty  nations 
are  contained  in  a  few  odd  volumes,  to  be 
thumbed  by  schoolboys  ?  This  reflection  is  not 
meant  to  lessen  your  admiration  of  the  great 
names  to  which  you  will  be  accustomed  to  look 
up,  but  to  direct  it  to  that  solid  mass  of  intellect 
and  power,  of  which  they  were  the  most  shining 
ornaments.  I  would  wish  you  to  excel  in  this 
sort  of  learning  and  to  take  a  pleasure  in  it, 
because  it  is  the  path  that  has  been  chosen  for 
you :  but  do  not  suppose  that  others  do  not  ex 
cel  equally  in  their  line  of  study  or  exercise  of 
skill,  or  that  there  is  but  one  mode  of  excellence 
in  art  or  nature.  You  have  got  on  vastly  beyond 
the  point  at  which  you  set  out ;  but  others  have 
been  getting  on  as  well  as  you  in  the  same  or 
other  ways,  and  have  kept  pace  with  you.  What 
then,  you  may  ask,  is  the  use  of  all  the  pains 
you  have  taken,  if  it  gives  you  no  superiority 
over  mankind  in  general  ?  It  is  this :  You  have 
reaped  all  the  benefit  of  improvement  and  know 
ledge  yourself;  and  further,  if  you  had  not 
moved  forwards,  you  would  by  this  time  have 
been  left  behind.  Envy  no  one,  disparage  no 
one,  think  yourself  above  no  one.  Their  demer- 
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its  will  not  piece  out  your  deficiencies  ;  nor  is  it 
a  waste  of  time  and  labour  for  you  to  cultivate 
your  own  talents,  because  you  cannot  bespeak  a 
monopoly  of  all  advantages.  You  are  more 
learned  than  many  of  your  acquaintance  who 
may  be  more  active,  healthy,  witty,  successful 
in  business,  or  expert  in  some  elegant  or  useful 
art  than  you ;  but  you  have  no  reason  to  com 
plain,  if  you  have  attained  the  object  of  your 
ambition.  Or  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  com 
pass  this  from  a  want  of  genius  or  parts,  yet 
learn,  my  child,  to  be  contented  with  a  medi 
ocrity  of  acquirements.  You  may  still  be  re 
spectable  in  your  conduct,  and  enjoy  a  tranquil 
obscurity,  with  more  friends  and  fewer  enemies 
than  you  might  otherwise  have  had. 

There  is  one  almost  certain  drawback  on  a 
course  of  scholastic  study,  that  it  unfits  men  for 
active  life.  The  ideal  is  always  at  variance  with 
the  practical.  The  habit  of  fixing  the  attention 
on  the  imaginary  and  abstracted  deprives  the 
mind  equally  of  energy  and  fortitude.  By  in 
dulging  our  imaginations  on  fictions  and  chim 
eras,  where  we  have  it  all  our  own  way  and  are 
led  on  only  by  the  pleasure  of  the  prospect,  we 
grow  fastidious,  eifeminate,  lapped  in  idle  luxury, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  unable  to  sustain 
the  shock  of  real  adversity,  when  it  comes ;  as 
by  being  taken  up  with  abstract  reasoning  or 
remote  events  in  which  we  are  merely  passive 
spectators,  we  have  no  resources  to  provide 
against  it,  no  readiness,  or  expedients  for  the 
occasion,  or  spirit  to  use  them,  even  if  they 
occur.  We  must  think  again  before  we  deter 
mine,  and  thus  the  opportunity  for  action  is 
lost.  While  v  we  are  considering  the  very  best 
possible  mode  of  gaining  an  object,  we  find  that 
it  has  slipped  through  our  fingers,  or  that  others 
have  laid  rude,  fearless  hands  upon  it.  The 
youthful  tyro  reluctantly  discovers  that  the 
ways  of  the  world  are  not  his  ways,  nor  their 
thoughts  his  thoughts.  Perhaps  the  old  monas 
tic  institutions  were  not  in  this  respect  unwise, 
which  carried  on  to  the  end  of  life  the  secluded 
habits  and  romantic  associations  with  which  it 
began,  and  which  created  a  privileged  world  for 
the  inhabitants,  distinct  from  the  common  world 
of  men  and  women.  You  will  bring  with  you 
from  your  books  and  solitary  reveries  a  wrong 
measure  of  men  and  things,  unless  you  correct 
it  by  careful  experience  and  mixed  observation. 
5Tou  will  raise  your  standard  of  character  as 
much  too  high  at  first  as  from  disappointed  ex 
pectation  it  will  sink  too  low  afterwards.  The 
best  qualifier  of  this  theoretical  mania  and  of 
the  dreams  of  poets  and  moralists  (who  both 
treat  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be  and  not  as 
they  are)  is  in  one  sense  to  be  found  in  some  of 
our  own  popular  writers,  such  as  our  novelists 
and  periodical  essayists.  But  you  had,  after 
all,  better  wait  and  see  what  things  are  than 
try  to  anticipate  the  results.  You  know  more 
of  a  road  by  having  travelled  it  than  by  all  the 


conjectures  and  descriptions  in  the  world.  You 
will  find  the  business  of  life  conducted  on  a 
much  more  varied  and  individual  scale  than  you 
would  expect.  People  will  be  concerned  about 
a  thousand  things  that  you  have  no  idea  of,  and 
will  be  utterly  indifferent  to  what  you  feel  the 
greatest  interest  in.  You  will  find  good  and 
evil,  folly  and  discretion  more  mingled,  and  the 
shades  of  character  running  more  into  each  other 
than  they  do  in  the  ethical  charts.  No  one  is 
equally  wise  or  guarded  at  all  points,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  any  one  is  quite  a  fool.  Do  not  be 
surprised,  when  you  go  out  into  the  world,  to 
find  men  talk  exceedingly  well  on  different  sub 
jects,  who  do  not  derive  their  information  im 
mediately  from  books.  In  the  first  place,  the 
light  of  books  is  diffused  very  much  abroad  in 
the  world  in  conversation  and  at  second-hand ; 
and  besides,  common  sense  is  not  a  monopoly, 
and  experience  and  observation  are  sources  of 
information  open  to  the  man  of  the  world  as 
well  as  to  the  retired  student.  If  you  know 
more  of  the  outline  and  principles,  he  knows 
more  of  the  details  and  "  practique  part  of  life." 
A  man  may  discuss  very  agreeably  the  adventures 
of  a  campaign  in  which  he  was  engaged  without 
having  read  the  "  Ketreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand," 
or  give  a  singular  account  of  the  method  of  dry 
ing  teas  in  China  without  being  a  profound 
chemist.  It  is  the  vice  of  scholars  to  suppose 
that  there  is  no  knowledge  in  the  world  but  that 
of  books.  Do  you  avoid  it,  I  conjure  you  ;  and 
thereby  save  yourself  the  pain  and  mortification 
that  must  otherwise  ensue  from  finding  out  your 
mistake  continually ! 

Gravity  is  one  great  ingredient  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  perhaps  a  certain  share  of  it  is  hardly 
to  be  dispensed  with.  Few  people  can  afford  to 
be  quite  unaffected.  At  any  rate,  do  not  put 
your  worst  qualities  foremost.  Do  not  seek  to 
distinguish  yourself  by  being  ridiculous ;  nor 
entertain  that  miserable  ambition  to  be  the 
sport  and  butt  of  the  company.  By  aiming  at 
a  certain  standard  of  behaviour  or  intellect,  you 
will  at  least  show  your  taste  and  value  for  what 
is  excellent.  There  are  those  who  blurt  out  their 
good  things  with  so  little  heed  of  what  they  are 
about  that  no  one  thinks  anything  of  them ;  as 
others  by  keeping  their  folly  to  themselves  gain 
the  reputation  of  wisdom.  Do  not,  however, 
affect  to  speak  only  in  oracles,  or  to  deal  in  bon- 
mots :  condescend  to  the  level  of  the  company, 
and  be  free  and  accessible  to  all  persons.  Ex 
press  whatever  occurs  to  you,  that  cannot  offend 
others  or  hurt  yourself.  Keep  some  opinions  to 
yourself.  Say  what  you  please  of  others,  but 
never  repeat  what  you  hear  said  of  them  to 
themselves.  If  you  have  nothing  yourself  to 
offer,  laugh  with  the  witty,  assent  to  the  wise  ; 
they  will  not  think  the  worse  of  you  for  it. 
Listen  to  information  on  subjects  you  are  ac 
quainted  with,  instead  of  always  striving  to  lead 
the  conversation  to  some  favourite  one  of  your 
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own.  By  the  last  method  you  will  shine,  but 
will  not  improve.  I  am  ashamed  myself  ever 
to  open  my  lips  on  any  question  I  have  ever 
written  upon.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  be 
able  to  converse  on  an  equality  with  a  number 
of  persons  in  turn,  than  to  soar  above  their 
heads,  and  excite  the  stupid  gaze  of  all  com 
panies  by  bestriding  some  senseless  topic  of 
your  own  and  confounding  the  understandings 
of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it.  Be  not  too  fond 
of  argument.  Indeed,  by  going  much  into  com 
pany  (which  I  do  not,  however,  wish  you  to  do) 
you  will  be  weaned  from  this  practice,  if  you 
set  out  with  it.  Rather  suggest  what  remarks 
may  have  occurred  to  you  on  a  subject  than  aim 
at  dictating  your  opinions  to  others  or  at  defend 
ing  yourself  at  all  points.  You  will  learn  more 
by  agreeing  in  the  main  with  others  and  entering 
into  their  trains  of  thinking,  than  by  contradict 
ing  and  urging  them  to  extremities.  Avoid 
singularity  of  opinion  as  well  as  of  everything 
else.  Sound  conclusions  come  with  practical 
knowledge,  rather  than  with  speculative  refine 
ments  :  in  what  we  really  understand,  we  reason 
but  little.  Long-winded  disputes  fill  up  the 
place  of  common  sense  and  candid  inquiry.  Do 
not  imagine  that  you  will  make  people  friends 
by  showing  your  superiority  over  them :  it  is 
what  they  will  neither  admit  nor  forgive,  unless 
you  have  a  high  and  acknowledged  reputation 
beforehand,  which  renders  this  sort  of  petty 
vanity  more  inexcusable.  Seek  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  others  rather  than  to  extort  their  applause ; 
and  to  this  end,  be  neither  too  tenacious  of  your 
own  claims,  nor  inclined  to  press  too  hard  on 
their  weaknesses. 

Do  not  affect  the  society  of  your  inferiors  in 
rank,  nor  court  that  of  the  great.  There  can  be 
no  real  sympathy  in  either  case.  The  first  will 
consider  you  as  a  restraint  upon  them,  and  the 
last  as  an  intruder  or  upon  sufferance.  It  is  not 
a  desirable  distinction  to  be  admitted  into  com 
pany  as  a  man  of  talents.  You  are  a  mark  for 
invidious  observation.  If  you  say  nothing  or 
merely  behave  with  common  propriety  and  sim 
plicity,  you  seem  to  have  no  business  there.  If 
you  make  a  studied  display  of  yourself,  it  is 
arrogating  a  consequence  you  have  no  right  to. 
If  you  are  contented  to  pass  as  an  indifferent 
person,  they  despise  you;  if  you  distinguish 
yourself,  and  show  more  knowledge,  wit,  or 
taste  than  they  do,  they  hate  you  for  it.  You 
have  no  alternative.  I  would  rather  be  asked 
out  to  sing  than  to  talk.  Every  one  does  not 
pretend  to  a  fine  voice,  but  every  one  fancies  he 
has  as  much  understanding  as  another.  Indeed, 
the  secret  of  this  sort  of  intercourse  has  been 
pretty  well  found  out.  Literary  men  are  seldom 
invited  to  the  tables  of  the  great ;  they  send  for 
players  and  musicians,  as  they  keep  monkeys 
and  parrots ! 

I  would  not,  however,  have  you  run  away 
with  a  notion  that  the  rich  are  knaves,  or  that 


lords  are  fools.  They  are  for  what  I  know  as 
honest  and  as  wise  as  other  people.  But  it  is  a 
trick  of  our  self-love,  supposing  that  another 
has  the  decided  advantage  of  us  in  one  way,  to 
strike  a  balance  by  taking  it  for  granted  (as  a 
moral  antithesis)  that  he  must  be  as  much  be 
neath  us  in  those  qualities  on  which  we  plume 
ourselves,  and  which  we  would  appropriate  al 
most  entirely  to  our  own  use.  It  is  hard  indeed 
if  others  are  raised  above  us  not  only  by  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  but  of  understanding  too.  It 
is  not  to  be  credited.  People  have  an  unwill 
ingness  to  admit  that  the  House  of  Lords  can  be 
equal  in  talent  to  the  House  of  Commons.  So 
in  the  other  sex,  if  a  woman  is  handsome,  she  is 
an  idiot  or  no  better  than  she  should  be  :  in 
ours,  if  a  man  is  worth  a  million  of  money,  he  is 
a  miser,  a  fellow  that  cannot  spell  his  own  name, 
or  a  poor  creature  in  some  way,  to  bring  him  to 
our  level.  This  is  malice,  and  not  truth.  Be 
lieve  all  the  good  you  can  of  every  one.  Do  not 
measure  others  by  yourself.  If  they  have  ad 
vantages  which  you  have  not,  let  your  liberality 
keep  pace  with  their  good  fortune.  Envy  no 
one,  and  you  need  envy  no  one.  If  you  have 
but  the  magnanimity  to  allow  merit  wherever 
you  see  it — understanding  in  a  lord,  or  wit  in  a 
cobbler — this  temper  of  mind  will  stand  you 
instead  of  many  accomplishments.  Think  no 
man  too  happy.  Eaphael  died  young.  Milton 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  blind.  If  any  one  is 
vain  or  proud,  it  is  from  folly  or  ignorance. 
Those  who  pique  themselves  excessively  on  some 
one  thing  have  but  that  one  thing  to  pique  them 
selves  upon,  as  languages,  mechanics,  etc.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  is  not  an  enviable  delusion 
where  it  is  not  liable  to  be  disturbed ;  but  at 
present  knowledge  is  too  much  diffused  and  pre 
tensions  come  too  much  into  collision  for  this  to 
be  long  the  case ;  and  it  is  better  not  to  form 
such  a  prejudice  at  first  than  to  have  it  to  undo 
all  the  rest  of  one's  life.  If  you  learn  any  two 
things,  though  they  may  put  you  out  of  conceit 
one  with  the  other,  they  will  effectually  cure 
you  of  any  conceit  you  might  have  of  yourself 
by  showing  the  variety  and  scope  there  is  in  the 
human  mind  beyond  the  limits  you  had  set  to  it. 

You  were  convinced  the  first  day  that  you 
could  not  learn  Latin,  which  now  you  find  easy. 
Be  taught  from  this,  not  to  think  other  obstacles 
insurmountable  that  you  may  meet  with  in  the 
course  of  your  life,  though  they  seem  so  at  first 
sight. 

Attend  above  all  things  to  your  health,  or 
rather,  do  nothing  wilfully  to  impair  it.  Use 
exercise,  abstinence,  and  regular  hours.  Drink 
water  when  you  are  alone,  and  wine  or  very  little 
spirits  in  company.  It  is  the  last  that  are  ruin 
ous  by  leading  to  unlimited  excess.  There  is 
not  the  same  headlong  impetus  in  wine.  But 
one  glass  of  brandy  and  water  makes  you  want 
another,  that  other  makes  you  want  a  third,  and 
so  on,  in  an  increased  proportion.  Therefore  no 
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one  can  stop  midway  who  does  not  possess  the 
resolution  to  abstain  altogether,  for  the  inclina 
tion  is  sharpened  with  its  indulgence.  Never 
gamble.  Or  if  you  play  for  anything,  never  do 
so  for  what  will  give  you  uneasiness  the  next 
day.  Be  not  precise  in  these  matters,  but  do 
not  pass  certain  limits  which  it  is  difficult  to 
recovei-  Do  nothing  in  the  irritation  of  the 
moment,  but  take  time  to  reflect.  Because  you 
have  don«  one  foolish  thing,  do  not  do  another ; 
nor  throw  away  your  health  or  reputation  or 
comfort  to  thwart  impertinent  advice.  Avoid 
a  spirit  of  contradiction,  both  in  wr/rds  and 
actions.  Do  not  aim  at  what  is  beyond  your 
reach,  but  at  what  is  within  it.  Indulge  in  calm 
and  pleasing  pursuits  rather  than  violent  excite 
ments,  and  luarn  to  conquer  you?  own  will 
instead  of  striving  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  that 
of  others. 

With  respect  to  your  friends,  I  would  wish 
you  to  choose  th^m  neither  from  caprice  nor 
accident,  and  to  adhere  to  them  as  long  as  you 
can.  Do  not  make  a  surfeit  of  friendship 
through  over  sanguine  enthusiasm,  nor  expect 
it  to  last  for  ever.  Always  speak  well  of  those 
with  whom  you  have  once  been  intimate,  or 
take  some  part  of  the  censure  you  bestow  on 
them  to  yourself.  Never  quarrel  with  tried 
friends,  or  those  whom  you  wish  to  continue 
such.  Wounds  of  this  kind  are  sure  to  open 
again.  When  once  the  prejudice  is  removed 
that  sheathes  defects,  familiarity  only  causes 
jealousy  and  distrust.  Do  not  keep  on  with  a 
mockery  of  friendship  after  the  substance  is 
gone,  but  part  while  you  can  part  friends. 
Bury  the  carcass  of  friendship,  it  is  not  worth 
embalming. 

As  to  the  books  you  will  have  to  read  by 
choice  or  for  amusement,  the  best  are  the  com 
monest.  The  names  of  many  of  them  are 
already  familiar  to  you.  Read  them  as  you 
grow  up  with  all  the  satisfaction  in  your  power, 
and  make  much  of  them.  It  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  pleasure  you  will  have  in  life,  the  one 
you  will  think  of  longest  and  repent  of  least. 
If  my  life  had  been  more  full  of  calamity  than 
it  has  been  (much  more  than  I  hope  yours  will 
be),  I  would  live  it  over  again,  my  poor  little 
boy,  to  have  read  the  books  I  did  in  my  youth. 

In  politics  I  wish  you  to  be  an  honest  man, 
but  no  brawler.  Hate  injustice  and  falsehood 
for  your  own  sake.  Be  neither  a  martyr  nor  a 
sycophant.  Wish  well  to  the  world  without  ex 
pecting  to  see  it  much  better  than  it  is,  and  do 
not  gratify  the  enemies  of  liberty  by  putting 
yourself  at  their  mercy,  if  it  can  be  avoided 
with  honour. 

If  you  ever  marry,  I  would  wish  you  to  marry 
the  woman  you  like.  Do  not  be  guided  by  the 
recommendation  of  friends.  Nothing  will  atone 
for  or  overcome  an  original  distaste.  It  will 
only  increase  from  intimacy  ;  and  if  you  are  to 
live  separate,  it  is  better  not  to  come  together. 


There  is  no  use  in  dragging  a  chain  through 
life  unless  it  binds  one  to  the  object  we  love. 
Choose  a  mistress  from  among  your  equals.  You 
will  be  able  to  understand  her  character  better, 
and  she  will  be  more  likely  to  understand  yours. 
Those  in  an  inferior  station  to  yourself  will 
doubt  your  good  intentions  and  misapprehend 
your  plainest  expressions.  All  that  you  swear 
is  to  them  a  riddle  or  downright  nonsense.  You 
cannot  by  possibility  translate  your  thoughts 
into  their  dialect.  They  will  be  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  half  you  say,  and  laugh  at  the  rest. 
As  mistresses,  they  will  have  no  sympathy  with 
you,  and  as  wives,  you  can  have  none  with 
them.  But  they  will  do  all  they  can  to  thwart 
you  and  to  retrieve  themselves  in  their  own 
opinion  by  trick  and  low  cunning.  No  woman 
ever  married  into  a  family  above  herself  that 
did  not  try  to  make  all  the  mischief  she  could 
in  it.  Be  not  in  haste  to  marry  nor  to  engage 
your  affections  where  there  is  no  probability  of 
a  return.  Do  not  fancy  every  woman  you  see 
the  heroine  of  a  romance,  a  Sophia  Western,  a 
Clarissa,  or  a  Julia  ;  and  yourself  the  potential 
hero  of  it,  Tom  Jones,  Lovelace,  or  St  Preux. 
Avoid  this  error  as  you  would  shrink  back  from 
a  precipice.  All  your  fine  sentiments  and  ro 
mantic  notions  will  (of  themselves)  make  no 
more  impression  on  one  of  these  delicate  crea 
tures  than  on  a  piece  of  marble.  Their  soft 
bosoms  are  steel  to  your  amorous  refinements  if 
you  have  no  other  pretensions.  It  is  not  what 
you  think  of  them  that  determines  their  choice, 
but  what  they  think  of  you.  Endeavour,  if  you 
would  escape  lingering  torments  and  the  gnaw 
ing  of  the  worm  that  dies  not,  to  find  out  this, 
and  to  abide  by  the  issue.  We  trifle  with,  make 
sport  of,  and  despise  those  who  are  attached  to 
us,  and  follow  those  that  fly  from  us.  "We 
hunt  the  wind,  we  worship  a  statue,  cry  aloud 
to  the  desert."  Do  you,  my  dear  boy,  stop 
short  in  this  career  if  you  find  yourself  setting 
out  in  it,  and  make  up  your  mind  to  this,  that 
if  a  woman  does  not  like  you  of  her  own  accord, 
that  is,  from  involuntary  impressions,  nothing 
you  can  say  or  do  or  suffer  for  her  sake  will 
make  her,  but  will  set  her  the  more  against  you. 
So  the  song  goes — 

"  Quit,  quit  for  shame ;  this  will  not  move : 

If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 
Nothing  will  make  her,  the  devil  take  her ! " 

Your  pain  is  her  triumph ;  the  more  she  feels 
you  in  her  power,  the  worse  she  will  treat  you : 
the  more  you  make  it  appear  you  deserve  her  re 
gard,  the  more  will  she  resent  it  as  an  imputation 
on  her  first  judgment.  Study  first  impressions 
above  all  things ;  for  everything  depends  on 
them,  in  love  especially.  Women  are  armed  by 
nature  and  education  with  a  power  of  resisting 
the  importunity  of  men,  and  they  use  this 
power  according  to  their  discretion.  They  en 
force  it  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  Jaw  against 
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those  whom  they  do  not  like,  and  relax  their 
extreme  severity  proportionally  in  favour  of 
those  that  they  do  like,  and  who  in  general  care 
as  little  about  them.  Hence  we  see  so  many 
desponding  lovers  and  forlorn  damsels.  Love 
in  women  (at  least)  is  either  vanity,  or  interest, 
or  fancy.  It  is  a  merely  selfish  feeling.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  with  friend 
ship,  or  esteem,  or  even  pity.  I  once  asked  a 
girl,  the  pattern  of  her  sex  in  shape  and  mind 
and  attractions,  whether  she  did  not  think  Mr 
Coleridge  had  done  wrong  in  making  the  heroine 
of  his  beautiful  ballad  story  of  Genevieve  take 
compassion  on  her  hapless  lover — 

"  When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay  ; " 

and  whether  she  believed  that  any  woman  ever 
fell  in  love  through  a  sense  of  compassion ;  and 
she  made  answer,  "Not  if  it  was  against  her 
inclination  ! "  I  would  take  this  lady's  word  for 
a  thousand  pounds  on  this  point.  Pain  holds 
antipathy  to  pleasure ;  pity  is  not  akin  to  love  ; 
a  dying  man  has  more  need  of  a  nurse  than  of  a 
mistress.  There  is  no  forcing  liking.  It  is  as 
little  to  be  fostered  by  reason  and  good-nature 
as  it  can  be  controlled  by  prudence  or  propriety. 
It  is  a  mere  blind,  headstrong  impulse.  Least 
of  all,  flatter  yourself  that  talents  or  virtue  will 
recommend  you  to  the  favour  of  the  sex  in  lieu 
of  exterior  advantages.  Oh  !  no.  Women  care 
nothing  about  poets,  or  philosophers,  or  politi 
cians.  They  go  by  a  man's  looks  and  manner. 
Kichardson  calls  them  "an  eye-judging  sex;"* 
and  I  am  sure  he  knew  more  about  them  than 
I  can  pretend  to  do.  If  you  run  away  with  a 
pedantic  notion  that  they  care  a  pin's  point  about 
your  head  or  your  heart,  you  will  repent  it  too 
late.  Some  blue-stocking  may  have  her  vanity 
flattered  by  your  reputation,  or  be  edified  by  the 
solution  of  a  metaphysical  problem,  or  a  critical 
remark,  or  a  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  fancy  that  she  has  a  taste  for  intel 
lect  and  is  an  epicure  in  sentiment.  No  true 
woman  ever  regarded  anything  but  her  lover's 
person  and  address.  Gravity  will  here  answer 
all  the  same  purpose  without  understanding, 
gaiety  without  wit,  folly  without  good-jiature, 
and  impudence  without  any  other  pretension. 

*  The  occasional  conduct  of  the  writer  of  this  essay  is 
an  amusing  commentary  on  his  own  opinions.  Charles 
Lamb,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  tells  in  his  usual  quaint 
style  of  a  visit  paid  to  some  of  the  eye-judging  sex  ; 
"Mr  Hazlitt  is  in  town.  I  took  him  to  see  a  very 
pretty  girl  professedly  where  there  were  two  young 
girls — the  very  head  and  sum  of  the  girlery  were  two 
young  girls.  They  neither  laughed  nor  sneered,  nor 
giggled,  nor  whispered — but  they  were  young  girls — 
and  he  sat  and  frowned  blacker  and  blacker ;  indignant 
that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  youth  and  beauty, 
till  he  tore  me  away  before  supper  in  perfect  misery, 
and  owned  he  could  not  bear  young  girls  ;  they  drove 
him  mad.  So  I  took  him  to  my  old  nurse,  where  he 
recovered  perfect  tranquillity." 


The  natural  and  instinctive  passion  of  love  is 
excited  by  qualities  not  peculiar  to  artists, 
authors,  and  men  of  letters.  It  is  not  the  jest 
but  the  laugh  that  follows,  not  the  sentiment 
but  the  glance  that  accompanies  it,  that  tells — 
in  a  word,  the  sense  of  actual  enjoyment  that 
imparts  itself  to  others,  and  excites  mutual 
understanding  and  inclination.  Authors,  on  the 
other  hand,  feel  nothing  spontaneously.  The 
common  incidents  and  circumstances  of  life  with 
which  others  are  taken  up,  make  no  alteration 
in  them,  nor  provoke  any  of  the  common  expres 
sions  of  surprise,  joy,  admiration,  anger,  or 
merriment.  Nothing  stirs  their  blood  or  accel 
erates  their  juices  or  tickles  their  veins.  Instead 
of  yielding  to  the  first  natural  and  lively  impulses 
of  things,  in  which  they  would  find  sympathy, 
they  screw  themselves  up  to  some  far-fetched 
view  of  the  subject  in  order  to  be  unintelligible. 
Realities  are  not  good  enough  for  them,  till  they 
undergo  the  process  of  imagination  and  reflection. 
If  you  offer  them  your  hand  to  shake,  they  will 
hardly  take  it ;  for  this  does  not  amount  to  a 
proposition.  If  you  enter  their  room  suddenly, 
they  testify  neither  surprise  nor  satisfaction :  no 
new  idea  is  elicited  by  it.  Yet  if  you  suppose 
this  to  be  a  repulse,  you  are  mistaken.  They 
will  enter  into  your  affairs  or  combat  your  ideas 
with  all  the  warmth  and  vehemence  imaginable 
as  soon  as  they  have  a  subject  started.  But 
their  faculty  for  thinking  must  be  set  in  motion, 
before  you  can  put  any  soul  into  them.  They 
are  intellectual  dram-drinkers ;  and  without 
their  necessary  stimulus,  are  torpid,  dead,  in 
sensible  to  everything.  They  have  great  life  of 
mind,  but  none  of  body.  They  do  not  drift  with 
the  stream  of  company  or  of  passing  occurrences, 
but  are  straining  at  some  hyberbole,  or  striking 
out  a  by-path  of  their  own.  Follow  them  who 
list.  Their  minds  are  a  sort  of  Herculaneum, 
full  of  old,  petrified  images;  are  set  in  stereo 
type,  and  little  fitted  to  the  ordinary  occasions 
of  life. 

What  chance,  then,  can  they  have  with 
women,  who  deal  only  in  the  pantomime  of  dis- 
cotirse,  in  gesticulation  and  the  flippant  by 
play  of  the  senses,  "nods  and  winks  and 
wreathed  smiles ; "  and  to  whom  to  offer  a  re 
mark  is  an  impertinence,  or  a  reason  an  affront  ? 
The  only  way  in  which  I  ever  knew  mental 
qualities  or  distinction  tell  was  in  the  clerical 
character ;  and  women  do  certainly  incline 
to  this  with  some  sort  of  favourable  regard. 
Whether  it  is  that  the  sanctity  of  pretension 
piques  curiosity,  or  that  the  habitual  submission 
of  their  understandings  to  their  spiritual  guides 
subdues  the  will,  a  popular  preacher  generally 
has  the  choice  among  the  elite  of  his  female 
flock.  According  to  Mrs  Inchbald  (see  her 
"Simple  Story")  there  is  another  reason  why 
religious  courtship  is  not  without  its  charms 
But  as  I  do  not  intend  you  for  the  Church,  do 
not,  in  thinking  to  study  yourself  into  the  good 
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graces  of  the  fair,  study  yourself  out  of  them, 
millions  of  miles.  Do  not  place  thought  as  a 
barrier  between  you  and  love :  do  not  abstract 
yourself  into  the  regions  of  truth,  far  from  the 
smile  of  earthly  beauty.  Let  not  the  cloud  sit 
upon  your  brow:  let  not  the  canker  sink  into 
your  heart.  Look  up,  laugh  loud,  talk  big, 
keep  the  colour  in  your  cheek  and  the  fire  in 
your  eye,  adorn  your  person,  maintain  your 
health,  your  beauty,  and  your  animal  spirits, 
and  you  will  pass  for  a  fine  man.  But  should 
you  let  your  blood  stagnate  in  some  deep  meta 
physical  question,  or  refine  too  much  in  your 
ideas  of  the  sex,  forgetting  yourself  in  a  dream 
of  exalted  perfection,  you  will  want  an  eye  to 
cheer  you,  a  hand  to  guide  you,  a  bosom  to  lean 
on,  and  will  stagger  into  your  grave,  old  before 
your  time,  unloved  and  unlovely.  If  you  feel 
that  you  have  not  the  necessary  advantages  of 
person,  confidence,  and  manner,  and  that  it  is 
up-hill  work  with  you  to  gain  the  ear  of  beauty, 
quit  the  pursuit  at  once,  and  seek  for  other 
satisfactions  and  consolations. 

A  spider,  my  dear,  the  meanest  creature  that 
crawls  or  lives,  has  its  mate  or  fellow :  but  a 
scholar  has  no  mate  or  fellow.  For  myself,  I 
had  courted  thought,  I  had  felt  pain  ;  and  Love 
turned  away  his  face  from  me.*  I  have  gazed 
along  the  silent  air  for  that  smile  which  had 
lured  me  to  my  doom.  I  no  more  heard  those 
accents  which  would  have  burst  upon  me  like  a 
voice  from  heaven.  I  loathed  the  light  that 
shone  on  my  disgrace.  Hours,  days,  years 


*  "Hazlitt,  like  other  men,  and  perhaps  with  more 
bitterness  than  other  men,  sought  for  love  and  for  in 
tervals  of  rest,  in  which  all  anger  might  sleep,  and 
enmity  might  be  laid  aside  like  a  travelling  dress,  after 
tumultuous  journeys.  .  .  .  But  Hazlitt,  restless 
as  the  sea-horse,  as  the  raven,  as  the  chamois,  found 
not  their  respites  from  storm  ;  he  sought,  but  sought 
in  vain.  .  .  .  Domicile  he  had  not  round  whose 
hearth  his  affections  might  gather ;  rest  he  had  not  for 
the  sole  of  his  burning  foot."— De  Quincey. 

Another  writer  quoted  by  De  Quincey  says  :  "With 
no  hope,  no  fortune,  no  status  in  society ;  no  certain 
popularity  as  a  writer,  no  domestic  peace,  little  sym 
pathy  from  kindred  spirits,  little  support  from  his 
political  party,  no  moral  management,  no  definite  be 
lief  ;  with  great  powers  and  great  passions  within,  and 
with  a  host  of  powerful  enemies  without,  it  was  his 
to  enact  one  of  the  saddest  tragedies  on  which  the  sun 
ever  shone." 

Carlyle  writes :  "  How  many  a  poor  Hazlitt  must 
wander  over  God's  verdant  earth,  like  the  unblest 
burning  deserts — passionately  dig  wells,  and  draw  up 
only  the  dry  quicksand,  and  at  last  die  rfftd  make  no 
sign." 


passed  away;  and  only  turned  false  hope  to 
fixed  despair.  And  as  my  frail  bark  sails  down 
the  stream  of  time,  the  god  of  love  stands  on 
the  shore,  and  as  I  stretch  out  my  hands  to  him 
in  vain,  claps  his  wings,  and  mocks  me  as  I  pass  ! 
There  is  but  one  other  point  on  which  I  meant 
to  speak  to  you,  and  that  is  the  choice  of  a  pro 
fession.  This,  probably,  had  better  be  left  to 
time  or  accident  or  your  own  inclination.  You 
have  a  very  fine  ear,  but  I  have  somehow  a  pre 
judice  against  men-singers,  and  indeed  against 
the  stage  altogether.  It  is  an  uncertain  and  un 
grateful  soil.  All  professions  are  bad  that  de 
pend  on  reputation,  which  is  "as  often  got  with 
out  merit  as  lost  without  deserving."  Yet  I 
cannot  easily  reconcile  myself  to  your  being  a 
slave  to  business,  and  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to 
leave  you  an  independence.  A  situation  in  a 
public  office  is  secure,  but  laborious  and  me 
chanical,  and  without  the  two  great  springs  of 
life,  Hope  and  Fear.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
might  ensure  you  a  competence,  and  leave  you 
leisure  for  some  other  favourite  amusement  or 
pursuit.  I  have  said  all  reputation  is  hazardous, 
hard  to  win,  harder  to  keep.  Many  never  attain 
a  glimpse  of  what  they  have  all  their  lives  been 
looking  for,  and  others  survive  a  passing  shadow 
of  it.  Yet  if  I  were  to  name  one  pursuit  rather 
than  another,  I  should  wish  you  to  be  a  good 
painter,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  hoped.  I  have 
failed  in  this  myself,  and  should  wish  you  to  be 
able  to  do  what  I  have  not— to  paint  like  Claude 
or  Rembrandt,  or  Guido  or  Vandyke,  if  it  were 
possible.  Artists,  I  think,  who  have  succeeded 
in  their  chief  object,  live  to  be  old,  and  are 
agreeable  old  men.  Their  minds  keep  alive  to 
the  last.  Cosway's  spirits  never  flagged  till  after 
ninety,  and  Nollekins,  though  nearly  blind, 
passed  all  his  mornings  in  giving  directions  about 
some  group  ,or"  bust  in  his  workshop.  You 
have  seen  Mr  Northcote.  that  delightful  speci 
men  of  the  last  age.  With  what  avidity  he 
takes  up  his  pencil,  or  lays  it  down  again  to  talk 
of  numberless  things  !  His  eye  has  not  lost  its 
lustre,  nor  * '  paled  its  ineffectual  fire. "  His  body 
is  a  shadow  :  he  himself  is  a  pure  spirit.  There 
is  a  kind  of  immortality  about  this  sort  of  ideal 
and  visionary  existence  that  dallies  with  Fate, 
and  baffles  the  grim  monster,  Death.  If  I 
thought  you  could  make  as  clever  an  artist,  and 
arrive  at  such  an  agreeable  old  age,  as  Mr  North- 
cote,  I  should  declare  at  once  for  your  devoting 
yourself  to  this  enchanting  profession ;  and  in 
that  reliance,  should  feel  less  regret  at  some  of 
my  own  disappointments,  and  little  anxiety  on 
your  account  ? 
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TALE  OF  LA  KOCHE. 

WHEN  I  first  undertook  this  publication,  it  was 
suggested  by  some  of  my  friends,  and,  indeed, 
accorded  entirely  with  my  own  ideas,  that  there 
should  be  nothing  of  religion  in  it.  There  is  a 
sacredness  in  the  subject,  that  might  seem  pro 
faned  by  its  introduction  into  a  work,  which,  to 
be  extensively  read,  must  sometimes  be  ludicrous, 
and  often  ironical.  This  consideration  will  apply, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  to  anything  mystic  or 
controversial ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  an 
exception,  when  religion  is  only  introduced  as  a 
feeling,  not  a  system,  as  appealing  to  the  senti 
ments  of  the  heart,  not  to  disquisitions  of  the 
head.  The  following  story  holds  it  up  in  that 
light,  and  is  therefore,  I  think,  admissible  into 
the  Mirror.  It  was  sent  to  my  editor  as  a  trans 
lation  from  the  French.  Of  this  my  readers  will 
judge.  Perhaps  they  might  be  apt  to  suspect, 
without  any  suggestion  from  me,  that  it  is  an 
original,  not  a  translation.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  it  contains  in  it  much  of 
that  picturesque  description,  and  that  power  of 
awakening  the  tender  feelings,  which  so  remark 
ably  distinguish  the  composition  of  a  gentleman 
whose  writings  I  have  often  read  with  pleasure. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  as  I  felt  myself  interested 
in  the  narrative,  and  believed  that  it  would  affect 
my  readers  in  the  like  manner,  I  have  ventured 
to  give  it  entire  as  I  received  it,  though  it  will 
take  up  the  room  of  three  successive  papers. 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  an  English  philo 
sopher,  whose  works  have  since  been  read  and 
admired  by  all  Europe,  resided  at  a  little  town 
in  France.  Some  disappointments  in  his  native 
country  had  first  driven  him  abroad,  and  he  was 
afterwards  induced  to  remain  there,  from  having 
found  in  this  retreat,  where  the  connections  even 
of  nation  and  language  were  avoided,  a  perfeet 
seclusion  and  retirement  highly  favourable  to  the 
development  of  abstract  subjects,  in  which  he 
excelled  all  the  writers  of  his  time. 

Perhaps  in  the  structure  of  such  a  mind  as 
Mr 's,  the  finer  and  more  delicate  sensibili 
ties  are  seldom  known  to  have  place ;  or,  if  origi 
nally  implanted  there,  are  in  a  great  measure 
extinguished  by  the  exertions  of  intense  study 
and  profound  investigation.  Hence  the  idea  of 
philosophy  and  unfeelingness  being  united  has 
become  proverbial,  and  in  common  language  the 
former  word  is  often  used  to  express  the  latter. 
Our  philosopher  had  been  censured  by  some  as 
deficient  in  warmth  and  feeling,  but  the  mild 
ness  of  his  manners  has  been  allowed  by  all; 
and  it  is  certain  that  if  he  was  not  easily  melted 


into  compassion,  it  was,  at  least,  not  difficult  to 
awaken  his  benevolence. 

One  morning,  while  he  sat  busied  in  those 
speculations  which  afterwards  astonished  the 
world,  an  old  female  domestic,  who  served  him 
for  a  housekeeper,  brought  him  word  that  an 
elderly  gentleman  and  his  daughter  had  arrived 
in  the  village  the  preceding  evening,  on  their 
way  to  some  distant  country,  and  that  the  father 
had  been  suddenly  seized  in  the  night  with  a 
dangerous  disorder,  which  the  people  of  the  inn 
where  they  lodged  feared  would  prove  mortal ; 
that  she  had  been  sent  for,  as  having  some  know  • 
ledge  in  medicine,  the  village  surgeon  being  then 
absent;  and  that  it  was  truly  piteous  to  see  the 
good  old  man,  who  seemed  not  so  much  afflicted 
by  his  own  distress  as  by  that  which  it  caused 
to  his  daughter.  Her  master  laid  aside  the  vol 
ume  in  his  hand,  and  broke  off  the  chain  of  ideas 
it  had  inspired.  His  night-gown  was  exchanged 
for  a  coat,  and  he  followed  his  gouvernante  to 
the  sick  man's  apartment. 

It  was  the  best  in  the  little  inn  where  they 

lay,  but  a  paltry  one  notwithstanding.  Mr 

was  obliged  to  stoop  as  he  entered  it.  It  was 
floored  with  earth,  and  above  were  the  joists  not 
plastered,  and  hung  with  cobwebs.  On  a  flock 
bed  at  one  end  lay  the  old  man  he  came  to  visit ; 
at  the  foot  of  it  sat  his  daughter.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  clean  white  bedgown  ;  her  dark  locks  hung 
loosely  over  it  as  she  bent  forward,  watching  the 

languid  looks  of  her  father.  Mr and  his 

housekeeper  had  stood  some  moments  in  the 
room  without  the  young  lady's  being  sensible  of 
their  entering  it.  "Mademoiselle!"  said  the 
old  woman  at  last,  in  a  soft  tone.  She  turned, 
and  showed  one  of  the  finest  faces  in  the  world. 
It  was  touched,  not  spoiled,  with  sorrow;  and 
when  she  perceived  a  stranger,  whom  the  old 
woman  now  introduced  to  her,  a  blush  at  first, 
and  then  the  gentle  ceremonial  of  native  polite 
ness,  which  the  affliction  of  the  time  tempered 
but  did  not  extinguish,  crossed  it  for  a  moment, 
and  changed  its  expression.  It  was  sweetness 
all,  however,  and  our  philosopher  felt  it  strongly. 
It  was  not  a  time  for  words ;  he  offered  his  ser 
vices  in  a  few  sincere  ones.  "Monsieur  lies 
miserably  ill  here,"  said  the  gouvernante;  "if 

he  could  possibly  be  moved  anywhere "  "If 

he  could  be  moved  to  our  house,"  said  her  master. 
He  had  a  spare  bed  for  a  friend,  and  there  was 
a  garret  room  unoccupied,  next  to  the  gouver- 
nante's.  It  was  contrived  accordingly.  The 
scruples  of  the  stranger,  who  could  look  scruples 
though  he  could  not  speak  them,  were  overcome, 
and  the  bashful  reluctance  of  his  daughter  gave 
way  to  her  belief  of  its  use  to  her  father.  The 
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fiick  man  was  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  carried 
across  the  street  to  the  English  gentleman's. 
The  old  woman  helped  his  daughter  to  nurse 
him  there.  The  surgeon,  who  arrived  soon  after, 
prescribed  a  little,  and  nature  did  much  for  him ; 
in  a  week  he  was  able  to  thank  his  benefactor. 

By  that  time  his  host  had  learned  the  name 
and  character  of  his  guest.  He  was  a  Protestant 
clergyman  of  Switzerland,  called  La  Roche,  a 
widower,  who  had  lately  buried  his  wife,  after  a 
long  and  lingering  illness,  for  which  travelling 
had  been  prescribed,  and  was  now  returning 
home,  after  .an  ineffectual  and  melancholy  jour 
ney,  with  his  only  child,  the  daughter  we  have 
mentioned. 

He  was  a  devout  man,  as  became  his  profes 
sion.  He  possessed  devotion  in  all  its  warmth, 
but  with  none  of  its  asperity ;  I  mean  that  as 
perity  which  men,  called  devout,  sometimes  in 
dulge  in.  Mr ,  though  he  felt  no  devotion, 

never  quarrelled  with  it  in  others.  His  gouver- 
nante  joined  the  old  man  and  his  daughter  in 
the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  which  they  put 
up  on  his  recovery ;  for  she,  too,  was  a  heretic, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  village.  The  philosopher 
walked  out,  with  his  long  staff  and  his  dog,  and 
left  them  to  their  prayers  and  thanksgivings. 
"  My  master,"  said  the  old  woman,  "alas!  he 
is  not  a  Christian ;  but  he  is  the  best  of  unbe 
lievers."  "Not  a  Christian!"  exclaimed  Made 
moiselle  La  Roche,  "  yet  he  saved  my  father ! 
Heaven  bless  him  for  it ;  I  would  he  were  a 
Christian !"  "  There  is  a  pride  in  human  know 
ledge,  my  child,"  said  her  father,  "which  often 
blinds  men  to  the  sublime  truths  of  revelation ; 
hence  opposers  of  Christianity  are  found  among 
men  of  virtuous  lives,  as  well  as  among  those  of 
dissipated  and  licentious  characters.  Nay,  some 
times,  I  have  known  the  latter  more  easily  con 
verted  to  the  true  faith  than  the  former,  because 
the  fume  of  passion  is  more  easily  dissipated  than 
the  mist  of  false  theory  and  delusive  specula 
tion."  "  But  Mr , "  said  his  daughter, ' '  alas ! 

my  father,  he  shall  be  a  Christian  before  he  dies." 
She  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  their  land 
lord.  He  took  her  hand  with  an  air  of  kindness : 
she  drew  it  away  from  him  in  silence ;  threw 
down  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  left  the  room. 
"I  have  been  thanking-  God,"  said  the  good  La 
Roche,  "for  my  recovery."  "That  is  right," 
replied  his  landlord.  "I  would  not  wish,"  con 
tinued  the  old  man,  hesitatingly,  "to  think 
otherwise  ;  did  I  not  look  up  with  gratitude  to 
that  Being,  I  should  barely  be  satisfied  with  my 
recovery,  as  a  continuation  of  life,  which,  it  may 
be,  is  not  a  real  good.  Alas !  I  may  live  to  wish 
I  had  died,  that  you  had  left  me  to  die,  sir, 
instead  of  kindly  relieving  me "  (he  clasped  Mr 
r-'s  hand) ;  "but,  when  I  look  on  this  reno 
vated  being  as  the  gift  of  the  Almighty,  I  feel  a 
far  different  sentiment — my  heart  dilates  with 
gratitude  and  love  to  Him :  it  is  prepared  for 
doing  His  will,  not  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  pleasure, 


and  regards  every  breach  of  it,  not  with  disap 
probation,  but  with  horror."  "You  say  right, 
my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  philosopher;  "but 
you  are  not  yet  re-established  enough  to  talk 
much — you  must  take  care  of  your  health,  and 
neither  study  nor  preach  for  some  time.  I  have 
been  thinking  over  a  scheme  that  struck  me  to 
day,  when  you  mentioned  your  intended  depart 
ure.  I  never  was  in  Switzerland :  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  accompany  your  daughter  and  you  into 
that  country.  I  will  help  to  take  care  of  you 
by  the  road  ;  for,  as  I  was  your  first  physician, 
I  hold  myself  responsible  for  your  cure."  La 
Roche's  eyes  glistened  at  the  proposal;  his 
daughter  was  called  in  and  told  of  it.  She  was 
equally  pleased  with  her  father ;  for  they  really 
loved  their  landlord — not  perhaps  the  less  for  his 
infidelity ;  at  least  that  circumstance  mixed  in  a 
sort  of  pity  with  their  regard  for  him— their  souls 
were  not  of  a  mould  for  harsher  feelings ;  hatred 
never  dwelt  in  them. 

They  travelled  by  short  stages  ;  for  the  philo 
sopher  was  as  good  as  his  word,  in  taking  care 
that  the  old  man  should  not  be  fatigued.  The 
party  had  time  to  be  well  acquainted  with  one 
another,  and  their  friendship  was  increased  by 
acquaintance.  La  Roche  found  a  degree  of  sim 
plicity  and  gentleness  in  his  companion,  which 
is  not  always  annexed  to  the  character  of  a 
learned  or  a  wise  man.  His  daughter,  who  was 
prepared  to  be  afraid  of  him,  was  equally  unde 
ceived.  She  found  in  him  nothing  of  that  self- 
importance,  which  superior  parts,  or  great  cul 
tivation  of  them,  is  apt  to  confer.  He  talked  of 
everything  but  philosophy  or  religion ;  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  every  pleasure  and  amusement  of  ordi 
nary  life,  and  to  be  interested  in  the  most  com 
mon  topics  of  discourse  :  when  his  knowledge  or 
learning  at  any  time  appeared,  it  was  delivered 
with  the  utmost  plainness,  and  without  the  least 
shadow  of  dogmatism. 

On  his  part,  he  was  charmed  with  the  society 
of  the  .good  clergyman  and  his  lovely  daughter. 
He  found  in  them  the  guileless  manner  of  the 
earliest  times,  with  the  culture  and  accomplish 
ment  of  the  most  refined  ones.  Every  better 
feeling,  warm  and  vivid ;  every  ungentle  one, 
repressed  or  overcome.  He  was  not  addicted  to 
love ;  but  he  felt  himself  happy  in  being  the 
friend  of  Mademoiselle  La  Roche,  and  some 
times  envied  her  father  the  possession  of  such 
a  child. 

After  a  journey  of  eleven  days,  they  arrived 
at  the  dwelling  of  La  Roche.  It  was  situated  in 
one  of  those  valleys  of  the  canton  of  Berne, 
where  Nature  seems  to  repose,  as  it  were,  in 
quiet,  and  has  enclosed  her  retreat  with  moun 
tains  inaccessible.  A  stream,  that  spent  its  fury 
in  the  hills  above,  ran  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
a  broken  water-fall  was  seen  through  the  wood 
that  covered  its  sides  ;  below,  it  circled  round  a 
tufted  plain,  and  formed  a  little  lake  in  front  of 
a  village,  at  the  end  of  which  appeared  the  spire 
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of  La  Roche's  church,  rising  above  a  clump  of 
beeches. 

Mr enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  but 

to  his  companions,  it  recalled  the  memory  of  a 
wife  and  parent  they  had  lost.  The  old  man's 
sorrow  was  silent ;  his  daughter  sobbed  and 
wept.  Her  father  took  her  hand,  kissed  it 
twice,  pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  threw  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven ;  and,  having  wiped  off  a  tear, 
that  was  just  aboiit  to  drop  from  each,  began  to 
point  out  to  his  guest  some  of  the  most  striking 
objects  which  the  prospect  afforded.  The  philo 
sopher  interpreted  all  this ;  and  he  could  but 
slightly  censure  the  creed  from  which  it  arose. 

They  had  not  been  long  arrived,  when  a  num 
ber  of  La  Roche's  parishioners,  who  had  heard 
of  his  return,  came  to  the  house  to  see  and  wel 
come  him.  The  honest  folks  were  awkward,  but 
sincere,  in  their  professions  of  regard.  They 
made  some  attempts  at  condolence ;  it  was  too 
delicate  for  their  handling  ;  but  La  Roche  took 
it  in  good  part.  "  It  has  pleased  God,"  said  he ; 
and  they  saw  he  had  settled  the  matter  with 
himself.  Philosophy  could  not  have  done  so 
much  with  a  thousand  words. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  the  good  peasants 
were  about  to  depart,  when  a  clock  was  heard  to 
strike  seven,  and  the  hour  was  followed  by  a 
particular  chime.  The  country  folks,  who  had 
come  to  welcome  their  pastor,  turned  their  looks 
towards  him  at  the  sound ;  he  explained  their 
meaning  to  his  guest.  "That  is  the  signal," 
said  he,  "for  our  evening  exercise;  this  is  one 
of  the  nights  of  the  week  in  which  some  of  my 
parishioners  are  wont  to  join  in  it :  a  little  rustic 
saloon  serves  for  the  chapel  of  our  family,  and 
such  of  the  good  people  as  are  with  us  ;  if  you 
choose  rather  to  walk  out,  I  will  furnish  you  with 
an  attendant ;  or  here  are  a  few  old  books,  that 
may  afford  you  some  entertainment  within." 
"  By  no  means,"  answered  the  philosopher ;  "I 
will  attend  Ma'moiselle  at  her  devotions."  "She 
is  our  organist,"  said  La  Roche ;  "our  neighbour 
hood  is  the  country  of  musical  mechanism  ;  and 
I  have  a  small  organ  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  our  singing."  "'Tis  an  additional  in 
ducement,"  replied  the  other ;  and  they  walked 
into  the  room  together.  At  the  end  stood  the 
organ  mentioned  by  La  Roche ;  before  it  was  a 
curtain,  which  his  daughter  drew  aside,  and, 
placing  herself  on  a  seat  within,  and  drawing 
the  curtain  close,  so  as  to  save  her  the  awkward 
ness  of  an  exhibition,  began  a  voluntary,  solemn 

and  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree.  Mr 

was  no  musician,  but  he  was  not  altogether  in 
sensible  to  music ;  this  fastened  on  his  mind 
more  strongly,  from  its  beauty  being  unexpected. 
The  solemn  prelude  introduced  a  hymn,  in  which 
such  of  the  audience  as  could  sing  immediately 
joined  ;  the  words  were  mostly  taken  from  Holy 
Writ ;  it  spoke  the  praises  of  God,  and  His  care 
of  good  men.  Something  was  said  of  the  death 
of  the  just,  of  such  as  die  in  the  Lord.  The 


organ  was  touched  with  a  hand  less  firm ; — it 
paused,  it  ceased ;  and  the  sobbing  of  Ma'moi 
selle  La  Roche  was  heard  in  its  stead.  Her 
father  gave  a  sign  for  stopping  the  psalmody, 
and  rose  to  pray.  He  was  discomposed  at  first, 
and  his  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke  ;  but  his  heart 
was  in  his  words,  and  his  warmth  overcame  his 
embarrassment.  He  addressed  a  Being  whom 
he  loved,  and  he  spoke  for  those  he  loved.  His 
parishioners  caught  the  ardour  of  the  good  old 
man ;  even  the  philosopher  felt  himself  moved, 
and  forgot,  for  a  moment,  to  think  why  he  should 
not. 

La  Roche's  religion  was  that  of  sentiment,  not 
theory,  and  his  guest  was  averse  from  disputa 
tion  ;  their  discourse,  therefore,  did  not  lead  to 
questions  concerning  the  belief  of  either ;  yet 
would  the  old  man  sometimes  speak  of  his,  from 
the  fulness  of  a  heart  impressed  with  its  force,, 
and  wishing  to  spread  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed 
in  it.  The  ideas  of  his  God  and  Ms  Saviour 
were  so  congenial  to  his  mind,  that  every  emo 
tion  of  it  naturally  awakened  them.  A  philo 
sopher  might  have  called  him  an  enthusiast; 
but,  if  he  possessed  the  fervour  of  enthusiasts, 
he  was  guiltless  of  their  bigotry.  "  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven ! "  might  the  good  maa 
say,  for  he  felt  it,  and  all  mankind  were  his 
brethren. 

"You  regret,  my  friend,"  said  he  to  Mr , 

"  when  my  daughter  and  I  talk  of  the  exquisite 
pleasure  derived  from  music,  you  regret  your 
want  of  musical  poweiC  and  musical  feelings ;  it 
is  a  department  of  soul,  you  say,  which  nature 
has  almost  denied  you,  which,  from  the  effects 
you  see  it  have  on  others,  you  are  sure  must  be 
highly  delightful.  Why  should  not  the  same 
thing  be  said  of  religion  ?  Trust  me,  I  feel  it  in 
the  same  way,  an  energy,  an  inspiration,  which 
I  would  not  lose  for  all  the  blessings  of  sense  or 
enjoyments  of  the  world ;  yet  so  far  from  lessen 
ing  my  relish  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  methinks  I 
feel  it  heighten  them  all.  The  thought  of  re 
ceiving  it  from  God,  adds  the  blessing  of  senti 
ment  to  that  of  sensation  in  every  good  thing  I 
possess  ;  and  when  calamities  overtake  me,  and 
I  have  had  my  share,  it  confers  a  dignity  on  my 
affliction,  so  lifts  me  above  the  world  !  Man,  I 
know,  is  but  a  worm,  yet,  methinks,  I  am  then 
allied  to  God  ! "  It  would  have  been  inhuman 
in  our  philosopher  to  have  clouded,  even  with  a 
doubt,  the  sunshine  of  this  belief. 

His  discourse,  indeed,  was  very  remote  from 
metaphysical  disquisition,  or  religious  contro 
versy.  Of  all  men  I  ever  knew,  his  ordinary 
conversation  was  the  least  tinctured  with  pedan 
try,  or  liable  to  dissertation.  With  La  Roche 
and  his  daughter  it  was  perfectly  familiar.  The 
country  round  them,  the  manners  of  the  villagers, 
the  comparison  of  both  with  those  of  England, 
remarks  on  the  works  of  favourite  authors,  on 
the  sentiments  they  conveyed,  and  the  passions 
they  excited,  with  many  other  topics  in  which 
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there  was  an  equality,  or  alternate  advantage, 
among  the  speakers,  were  the  subjects  they  talk 
ed  on.  Their  hours  too  of  riding  and  walking 

were  many,  in  which  Mr ,  ae  a  stranger, 

was  shown  the  remarkable  scenes  and  curiosities 
of  the  country.  They  would  sometimes  make 
little  expeditions,  to  contemplate,  in  different 
attitudes,  those  astonishing  mountains,  the  cliffs 
of  which,  covered  with  eternal  snows,  and  some 
times  shooting  into  fantastic  shapes,  form  the 
termination  of  most  of  the  Swiss  prospects.  Our 
philosopher  asked  many  questions  as  to  their 
natural  history  and  productions.  La  Koche 
observed  the  sublimity  of  the  ideas  which  the 
view  of  their  stupendous  summits,  inaccessible 
to  mortal  foot,  was  calculated  to  inspire,  which 
naturally,  said  he,  leads  the  mind  to  that  Being 
by  whom  their  foundations  were  laid.  "They 
are  not  seen  in  Flanders  ! "  said  Ma'moiselle, 
with  a  sigh.  "  That's  an  odd  remark,"  said  Mr 

,  smiling.  She  blushed,  and  he  inquired  no 

further. 

It  was  with  regret  he  left  a  society  in  which 
he  found  himself  so  happy ;  but  he  settled  with 
La  Koche  and  his  daughter  a  plan  of  correspon 
dence  ;  and  they  took  his  promise,  that,  if  ever 
he  came  within  fifty  leagues  of  their  dwelling, 
he  should  travel  those  fifty  leagues  to  visit  them. 

About  three  years  after,  our  philosopher  was 
on  a  visit  at  Geneva ;  the  promise  he  made  to 
La  Roche  and  his  daughter,  on  his  former  visit, 
was  recalled  to  his  mind,  by  the  view  of  that 
range  of  fnouHtains,  on  a  part  of  which  they  had 
often  looked  together.  There  was  a  reproach, 
too,  conveyed  along  with  the  recollection,  for 
his  having  failed  to  write  to  either  for  several 
months  past.  The  truth  was,  that  indolence 
was  the  habit  most  natural  to  him,  from  which 
he  was  not  easily  roused  by  the  claims  of  corres 
pondence  either  of  his  friends  or  of  his  enemies  ; 
when  the  latter  drew  their  pens  in  controversy, 
they  were  often  unanswered  as  well  as  the  for 
mer.  While  he  was  hesitating  about  a  visit  to 
La  Roche,  which  he  wished  to  make,  but  found 
the  effort  rather  too  much  for  him,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  old  man,  which  had  been  for 
warded  to  him  from  Paris,  where  he  had  then 
fixed  his  residence.  It  contained  a  gentle  com 
plaint  of  Mr 's  want  of  punctuality,  but  an 

assurance  of  continued  gratitude  for  his  former 
good  offices ;  and,  as  a  friend  whom  the  writer 
considered  interested  in  his  family,  it  informed 
him  of  the  approaching  nuptials  of  Ma'moiselle 
La  Roche,  with  a  young  man,  a  relation  of  her 
own,  and  formerly  a  pupil  of  her  father's,  of  the 
most  amiable  dispositions,  and  respectable  char 
acter.  Attached  from  their  earliest  years,  they 
had  been  separated  by  his  joining  one  of  the 
subsidiary  regiments  of  the  canton,  then  in  the 
service  of  a  foreign  power.  In  this  situation  he 
had  distinguished  himself  as  much  for  courage 
and  military  skill,  as  for  the  other  endowments 
which  he  had  cultivated  af  home.  The  time  of 


his  service  was  now  expired,  and  they  expected 
him  to  return  in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  old  man 
hoped,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  ietter,  to  join 
their  hands,  and  see  them  happy  before  he 
died. 

Our  philosopher  felt  himself  interested  in  this 
event ;  but  he  was  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so 
happy  in  the  tidings  of  Ma'moiselle  La  Roche's 
marriage,  as  her  father  supposed  him.  Not  that 
he  was  ever  a  lover  of  the  lady's ;  but  he  thought 
her  one  of  the  most  amiable  women  he  had  seen, 
and  there  was  something  in  the  idea  of  her  being 
another's  for  ever,  that  struck  him,  he  knew  not 
why,  like  a  disappointment.  After  some  little 
speculation  on  the  matter,  however,  he  could 
look  on  it  as  a  thing  fitting,  if  not  quite  agree 
able,  and  determined  on  this  visit  to  see  his  old 
friend  and  his  daughter  happy. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  journey,  different  acci 
dents  had  retarded  his  progress :  he  was  benighted 
before  he  reached  the  quarter  in  which  La  Roche 
resided.  His  guide,  however,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  road,  and  he  found  himself  at  last  in 
view  of  the  lake,  which  I  have  before  described, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Roche's  dwelling. 
A  light  gleamed  on  the  water,  that  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  house  ;  it  moved  slowly  .along 
as  he  proceeded  tip  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  at 
last  he  saw  it  glimmer  through  the  trees,  and 
stop  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where  he 
then  was.  He  supposed  it  some  piece  of  bridal 
merriment,  and  pushed  on  his  horse  that  he 
might  be  a  spectator  of  the  scene  ;  but  he  was  a 
good  deal  shocked,  on  approaching  the  spot,  to 
find  it  proceed  from  the  torch  of  a  person  clothed 
in  the  dress  of  an  attendant  on  a  funeral,  and 
accompanied  by  several  others,  who,  like  him, 
seemed  to  have  been  employed  in  the  Kites  of 
sepulture. 

On  Mr 's  making  inquiry  who  was  the  per 
son  they  had  been  burying,  one  of  them,  with 
an  accent  more  mournful  than  is  common  to  their 
profession,  answered,  "Then  you  knew  not 
Mademoiselle,  sir  ?  you  never  beheld  a  lovelier." 
"  La  Roche  !  "  exclaimed  he,  in  reply.  "  Alas  ! 
it  was  she  indeed  ! "  The  appearance  of  surprise 
and  grief  which  his  countenance  assumed,  at 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  peasant  with  whom  he 

talked.  He  came  up  closer  to  Mr  ;  "I 

perceive,  sir,  you  were  acquainted  with  Made 
moiselle  La  Roche."  "Acquainted  with  her! 
— good  God  ! — when — how — where  did  she  die  ? 
Where  is  her  father  ?"  "  She  died,  sir,  of  heart 
break,  I  believe  ;  the  young  gentleman  to  whom 
she  was  soon  to  have  been  married,  was  killed 
in  a  duel  by  a  French  officer,  his  intimate  com 
panion,  and  to  whom,  before  their  quarrel,  he 
had  often  done  the  greatest  favours.  Her  worthy 
father  bears  her  death,  as  he  has  often  told  us  a 
Christian  should  ;  he  is  even  so  composed,  as  to 
be  now  in  his  pulpit,  ready  to  deliver  a  few  ex 
hortations  to  his  parishioners,  as  is  the  custom 
with  *~s  on  such  occasions.  Follow  me,  sir,  and 
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you  shall  hear  him. "  He  followed,  the  man  with 
out  answering. 

The  church  was  dimly  lighted,  except  near  the 
pulpit,  where  the  venerable  La  Roche  was  seated. 
His  people  were  now  lifting  up  their  voices  in  a 
psalm  to  that  Being  whom  their  pastor  had  taught 
them  ever  to  bless  and  to  revere.  La  Eoche  sat, 
his  figure  bending  gently  forward,  his  eyes  half- 
closed,  lifted  up  in  silent  devotion.  A  lamp 
placed  near  him  threw  its  light  strong  on  his 
head,  and  marked  the  shadowy  lines  of  age 
across  the  paleness  of  his  brow,  thinly  covered 
with  grey  hairs. 

The  music  ceased ;  La  Eoche  sat  for  a  moment, 
and  nature  wrung  a  few  tears  from  him.  His 

people  were  loud  in  their  grief.  Mr was 

not  less  affected  than  they.  La  Eoche  arose. 
"Father  of  mercies!"  said  he,  "forgive  these 
tears ;  assist  Thy  servant  to  lift  up  his  soul  to 
Thee ;  to  lift  to  Thee  the  souls  of  Thy  people ! 
My  friends !  it  is  good  so  to  do :  at  all  seasons  it 
is  good ;  but,  in  the  days  of  our  distress,  what 
a  privilege  it  is!  Well  saith  the  sacred  book, 
'Trust  in  the  Lord;  at  all  times  trust  in  the 
Lord. '  When  every  other  support  fails  us,  when 
the  fountains  of  worldly  comfort  are  dried  up, 
let  us  then  seek  those  living  waters  which  flow 
from  the  throne  of  God.  'Tis  only  from  the  be 
lief  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  that  our  calamities  can  be  borne  in  that 
manner  which  becomes  a  man.  Human  wisdom 
is  here  of  little  use ;  for,  in  proportion  as  it  be 
stows  comfort,  it  represses  feeling,  without  which 
we  may  cease  to  be  hurt  by  calamity,  but  we 
shall  also  cease  to  enjoy  happiness.  I  will  not 
bid  you  be  insensible,  my  friends !  I  cannot,  I 
cannot,  if  I  would"  (his  tears  flowed  afresh)  "—I 
feel  too  much  myself,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
my  feelings  ;  but  therefore  may  I  the  more  will 
ingly  be  heard  ;  therefore  have  I  prayed  God 
to  give  me  strength  to  speak  to  you ;  to  direct 
you  to  Him,  not  with  empty  words,  but  with 
these  tears  ;  not  from  speculation,  but  from  ex 
perience,  that  while  you  see  me  suffer,  you  may 
know  also  my  consolation. 

"You  behold  the  mourner  of  his  only  child, 
the  last  earthly  stay  and  blessing  of  his  declin 
ing  years  !  Such  a  child  too  !  It  becomes  not 
me  to  speak  of  her  virtues  ;  yet  it  is  but  grati 
tude  to  mention  them,  because  they  were  exerted 
towards  myself.  Not  many  days  ago  you  saw 
her  young,  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  happy ;  ye 
who  are  parents  will  judge  of  my  felicity  then, 
ye  will  judge  of  my  affliction  now.  But  I  look 
towards  Him  who  struck  me ;  I  see  the  hand  of 
a  father  amidst  the  chastenings  of  my  God. 
Oh !  could  I  make  you  feel  what  it  is  to  pour 
out  the  heart,  when  it  is  pressed  down  with 
many  sorrows,  to  pour  it  out  with  confidence  to 
Him,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  on 
whose  power  awaits  all  that  the  first  enjoys,  and 
in  contemplation  of  whom  disappears  all  that 
the  last  can  inflict !  For  we  are  not  as  those 


who  die  without  hope ;  we  know  that  our  Ee- 
deemer  liveth,  that  we  shall  live  with  Him,  with 
our  friends,  His  servants,  in  that  blessed  land 
where  sorrow  is  unknown,  and  happiness  is  end 
less  as  it  is  perfect.  Go  then,  mourn  not  for 
me  ;  I  have  not  lost  my  child  :  but  a  little  while, 
and  we  shall  meet  again  never  to  be  separated. 
But  ye  are  also  my  children :  would  ye  that  I 
should  not  grieve  without  comfort  ?  So  live  as 
she  lived :  that,  when  your  death  cometh,  it 
may  be  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  your 
latter  end  like  his." 

Such  was  the  exhortation  of  La  Eoche;  his 
audience  answered  it  with  their  tears.  The  good 
old  man  had  dried  up  his  at  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  ;  his  countenance  had  lost  its  sadness,  and 
assumed  the  glow  of  faith  and  of  hope.  Mr 
followed  him  into  his  house.  The  inspira 
tion  of  the  pulpit  was  past ;  at  sight  of  him  the 
scenes  they  had  last  met  in,  rushed  again  on  his 
mind ;  La  Eoche  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  watered  it  with  his  tears.  The  other  was 
equally  affected ;  they  went  together,  in  silence, 
into  the  parlour,  where  the  evening  service  was 
wont  to  be  performed.  The  curtains  of  the 
organ  were  open ;  La  Eoche  started  back  at  the 
sight.  "Oh!  my  friend!"  said  he,  and  his 
tears  burst  forth  again.  Mr had  now  recol 
lected  himself;  he  stepped  forward,  and  drew 
the  curtains  close — the  old  man  wiped  off  his 
tears,  and  taking  his  friend's  hand,  "You  see 
my  weakness,"  said  he,  "  'tis  the  weakness  of 
humanity;  but  my  comfort  is  not  therefore 
lost."  "I  heard  you,"  said  the  other,  "in  the 
pulpit;  I  rejoice  that  such  consolation  is  yours." 
"  It  is,  my  friend,"  said  he ;  "  and  I  trust  I  shall 
ever  hold  it  fast;  if  there  are  any  who  doubt 
our  faith,  let  them  think  of  what  importance 
religion  is  to  calamity,  and  forbear  to  weaken  'its 
force ;  if  they  cannot  restore  our  happiness,  let 
them  not  take  away  the  solace  of  our  affliction." 

Mr 's  heart  was  smitten ;  and  I  have  heard 

him,  long  after,  confess,  that  there  were  moments 
when  the  remembrance  overcame  him  even  to 
weakness ;  when,  amidst  all  the  pleasures  of 
philosophical  discovery,  and  the  pride  of  literary 
fame,  he  recalled  to  his  mind  the  venerable  figure 
of  the  good  La  Eoche,  and  wished  that  he  had 
never  doubted. 

OF  OUE  DUTY  TO  SEEVANTS :   STOEY 
OF  ALBEET  BANE.* 

In  treating  of  the  moral  duties  which  apply  to 
different  relations  of  life,  men  of  humanity  and 


"  You  must  know  I  have  just  met  with  the  Mirror 
and  Loutiger  for  the  first  time,  and  I  am  quite  in 
raptures  with  them ;  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your 
opinion  of  some  of  the  papers.  The  one  I  have  just 
read,  Lounger,  No.  61,  has  cost  me  more  honest  tears 
than  anything  I  have  read  of  a  long  time.  Mackenzie 
has  been  called  the  Addison  of  the  Scots,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  Addison  would  not  be  hurt  at  the  compari 
son."—  Burns  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  April  10,  1790.  [The 
above  is  the  paper  referred  to.] 
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feeling  have  not  forgotten  to  mention  those 
which  are  due  from  masters  to  servants.  No 
thing,  indeed,  can  be  more  natural  than  the 
attachment  and  regard  to  which  the  faithful 
services  of  our  domestics  are  entitled ;  the  con 
nection  grows  up,  like  all  the  other  family 
charities,  in  early  life,  and  is  only  extinguished 
by  those  corruptions  which  blunt  the  others, 
by  pride,  by  folly,  by  dissipation,  or  by  vice. 

I  hold  it,  indeed,  as  the  sure  sign  of  a  mind 
not  poised  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  insensible  to 
the  pleasures  of  home,  to  the  little  joys  and  en 
dearments  of  a  family,  to  the  affection  of  rela 
tions,  to  the  fidelity  of  domestics.  Next  to  being 
well  with  his  own  conscience,  the  friendship  and 
attachment  of  a  man's  family  and  dependants 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  comfortable  circum 
stances  in  his  lot.  His  situation,  with  regard  to 
either,  forms  that  sort  of  bosom  comfort  or  dis 
quiet  that  sticks  close  to  him  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  and  which,  though  he  may  now  and 
then  forget  it  amidst  the  bustle  of  public  or  the 
hurry  of  active  life,  will  resume  its  place  in  his 
thoughts,  and  its  permanent  effects  on  his  hap 
piness,  at  every  pause  of  ambition,  or  of  busi 
ness. 

In  situations,  and  with  dispositions  such  as 
mine,  there  is  perhaps  less  merit  in  feeling  the 
benevolent  attachment  to  which  I  allude,  than 
in  those  of  persons  of  more  bustling  lives,  and 
more  dissipated  attentions.  To  the  Lounger, 
the  home  which  receives  him  from  the  indiffer 
ence  of  the  circles  in  which  he  sometimes  loiters 
his  time,  is  naturally  felt  as  a  place  of  comfort 
and  protection ;  and  an  elderly  man-servant, 
whom  I  think  T  govern  quietly  and  gently,  but 
who  perhaps  quietly  and  gently  governs  me,  I 
naturally  regard  as  a  tried  and  valuable  friend. 
Few  people  will  perhaps  perfectly  understand 
the  feeling  I  experience  when  I  knock  at  my 
door,  after  any  occasional  absence,  and  hear  the 
hurried  step  of  Peter  on  the  stairs  ;  when  I  see 
the  glad  face  with  which  he  receives  me,  and  the 
look  of  honest  joy  with  which  he  pats  Csesar 
(a  Pomeranian  dog,  who  attends  me  in  all  my 
excursions)  on  the  head,  as  if  to  mark  his  kind 
reception  of  him  too  ;  when  he  tells  me  he  knew 
my  rap,  makes  his  modest  inquiries  after  my 
health,  opens  the  door  of  my  room,  which  he 
has  arranged  for  my  reception,  places  my  slippers 
before  the  fire,  and  draws  my  elbow-chair  to  its 
usiial  stand ;  I  confess  I  sit  down  in  it  with  a 
self-complacency,  which  I  am  vain  enough  to 
think  a  bad  man  would  be  incapable  of  feeling. 

It  appears  to  me  a  very  pernicious  mistake, 
which  I  have  sometimes  seen  parents  guilty  of 
in  the  education  of  their  children,  to  encourage 
and  incite  in  them  a  haughty  and  despotic  be 
haviour  to  their  servants  ;  to  teach  them  an  early 
conceit  of  the  difference  of  their  conditions  ;  to 
accustom  them  to  consider  the  services  of  their 
attendants  as  perfectly  compensated  by  the  wages 
they  receive,  and  as  unworthy  of  any  return  of 


kindness,  attention,  or  complacency.  Some 
thing  of  this  kind  must  indeed  necessarily  hap 
pen  in  the  great  and  fluctuating  establishments 
of  fashionable  life ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  it  of 
late  gaining  ground  in  the  country  of  Scotland, 
where,  from  particular  circumstances,  the  virtues 
and  fidelity  of  a  great  man's  household  were 
wont  to  be  conspicuous,  and  exertions  of  friend 
ship  and  magnanimity  in  the  cause  of  a  master 
used  to  be  cited  among  the  traditional  memor 
abilia  of  most  old  families. 

When  I  was  last  autumn  at  my  friend  Colonel 
Caustic's  in  the  country,  I  saw  there,  on  a  visit 
to  Miss  Caustic,  a  young  gentleman  and  his 
sister,  children  of  a  neighbour  of  the  colonel's, 
with  whose  appearance  and  manner  I  was  pecu 
liarly  pleased.  "The  history  of  their  parents," 
said  my  friend,  "is  somewhat  particular,  and  I 
love  to  tell  it,  as  I  do  everything  that  is  to  the 
honour  of  our  nature.  Man  is  so  poor  a  thing 
taken  in  the  gross,  that  when  I  meet  with  an 
instance  of  nobleness  in  detail,  I  am  fain  to  rest 
upon  it  long,  and  to  recall  it  often ;  as,  in  coming 
hither  over  our  barren  hills,  you  would  look  with 
double  delight  on  a  spot  of  cultivation,  or  of 
beauty. 

"The  father  of  those  young  folks,  whose  looks 
you  were  struck  with,  was  a  gentleman  of  con 
siderable  domains,  and  extensive  influence,  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  our  county.  In  his 
youth  he  lived,  as  it  was  then  more  the  fashion 
than  it  is  now,  at  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  sur 
rounded  with  Gothic  grandeur,  and  compassed 
with  feudal  followers  and  dependants,  all  of 
whom  could  trace  their  connection,  at  a  period 
more  or  less*  remote,  with  the  family  of  their 
chief.  Every  domestic  in  his  house  bore  the 
family  name,  and  looked  on  himself  as  in  a  cer 
tain  degree  partaking  its  dignity,  and  sharing  its 
fortunes.  Of  these,  one  was  in  a  particular 
manner  the  favourite  of  his  master.  Albert 
Bane  (the  sirname,  you  know,  is  generally  lost 
in  a  name  descriptive  of  the  individual)  had  been 
his  companion  from  his  infancy.  Of  an  age  so 
much  more  advanced  as  to  enable  him  to  be  a 
sort  of  tutor  to  his  youthful  lord,  Albert  had 
early  taught  him  the  rural  exercises  and  rural 
amusements,  in  which  he  himself  was  eminently 
skilful ;  he  had  attended  him  in  the  course  of 
his  education  at  home,  of  his  travels  abroad,  and 
was  still  the  constant  companion  of  his  excur 
sions,  and  the  associate  of  his  sports. 

"  On  one  of  those  latter  occasions,  a  favourite 
dog  of  Albert's,  which  he  had  trained  himself, 
and  of  whose  qualities  he  was  proud,  happened 
to  mar  the  sport  which  his  master  expected, 
who,  irritated  at  the  disappointment,  and  having 
his  gun  ready  cocked  in  his  hand,  fired  at  the 
animal,  which,  however,  in  the  hurry  of  his  re 
sentment,  he  missed.  Albert,  to  whom  Oscar 
was  as  a  child,  remonstrated  against  the  rash 
ness  of  the  deed,  in  a  manner  rather  too  warm 
for  his  master,  ruffled  as  he  was  with  accident, 
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and  conscious  of  being  in  the  wrong,  to  bear. 
In  his  passion  he  struck  his  faithful  attendant, 
who  suffered  the  indignity  in  silence ;  and  re 
tiring,  rather  in  grief  than  in  anger,  left  his 
native  country  that  very  night ;  and  when  he 
reached  the  nearest  town,  enlisted  with  a  re 
cruiting  party  of  a  regiment  then  on  foreign 
service.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  France  which  broke  out  in  1744,  rendered 
remarkable  for  the  rebellion  which  the  policy  of 
the  French  court  excited,  in  which  some  of  the 
first  families  of  the  Highlands  were  unfortunately 
engaged.  Among  those  who  joined  the  standard 
of  Charles,  was  the  master  of  Albert. 

"After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  so  fatal  to  that 
party,  this  gentleman,  along  with  others  who 
had  escaped  the  slaughter  of  the  field,  sheltered 
themselves  from  the  rage  of  the  unsparing  sol 
diery  among  the  distant  recesses  of  their  coun 
try.  To  him  his  native  mountains  offered  an 
asylum ;  and  thither  he  naturally  fled  for  pro 
tection.  Acquainted,  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
chase,  with  every  secret  path  and  unworn  track, 
he  lived  for  a  considerable  time  like  the  deer  of 
his  forest,  close  hid  all  day,  and  only  venturing 
down  at  the  fall  of  evening,  to  obtain  from  some 
of  his  cottagers,  whose  fidelity  he  could  trust,  a 
scanty  and  precarious  support.  I  have  often 
heard  him,  for  he  is  one  of  my  oldest  acquaint 
ances,  describe  the  scene  of  his  hiding-place,  at 
a  later  period,  when  he  could  recollect  it  in  its 
sublimity,  without  its  horror.  'At  times,' 
said  he,  'when  I  ventured  to  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  among  some  of  those  inaccessible  crags 
which  you  remember  a  few  miles  from  my  house, 
I  have  heard  in  the  pauses  of  the  breeze,  which 
rolled  solemn  through  the  pines  beneath  me,  the 
distant  voices  of  the  soldiers,  shouting  in  answer 
to  one  another  amidst  their  inhuman  search.  I 
have  heard  their  shouts  re-echoed  from  cliff  to 
cliff,  and  seen  reflected  from  the  deep  still  lake 
below,  the  gleam  of  those  fires  which  consumed 
the  cottages  of  my  people.  Sometimes  shame 
and  indignation  well-nigh  overcame  my  fear,  and 
I  have  prepared  to  rush  down  the  steep,  unarmed 
as  I  was,  and  to  die  at  once  by  the  swords  of  my 
enemies ;  but  the  instinctive  love  of  life  pre 
vailed,  and  starting  as  the  roe  bounded  by  me, 
I  have  again  shrunk  back  to  the  shelter  I  had 
left. 

"'One  day,'  continued  he,  *the  noise  was 
nearer  than  usual ;  and,  from  the  cave  in  which 
I  lay,  I  heard  the  parties  immediately  below  so 
close  upon  me,  that  I  could  distinguish  the  words 
they  spoke.  After  some  time  of  horrible  sus 
pense,  the  voices  grew  weaker,  and  more  distant ; 
and  at  last  I  heard  them  die  away  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  wood.  I  rose  and  stole  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  ;  when  suddenly  a  dog  met  me,  and 
gave  that  short  quick  bark  by  which  they  indicate 
their  prey.  Amidst  the  terror  of  the  circum 
stance,  I  was  yet  master  enough  of  myself  to 
discover  that  the  dog  was  Oscar ;  and  I  own  to 


you  I  felt  his  appearance  like  the  retribution  of 
justice  and  of  Heaven.  "Stand ! "  cried  a  threat 
ening  voice,  and  a  soldier  pressed  through  the 
thicket,  with  his  bayonet  charged.  It  was 
Albert !  Shame,  confusion,  and  remorse  stop 
ped  my  utterance,  and  I  stood  motionless  before 
him.  "  My  master  ! "  said  he  with  the  stifled 
voice  of  wonder  and  of  fear,  and  threw  himself 
at  my  feet.  I  had  recovered  my  recollection. 
"You  are  revenged,"  said  I,  "and  I  am  your 
prisoner."  "  Eevenged  !  alas  !  you  have  judged 
too  hardly  of  me ;  I  have  not  had  one  happy 
day  since  thai  fatal  one  on  which  I  left  my 
master ;  but  I  have  lived,  I  hope,  to  save  him. 
The  party  to  which  I  belong  are  passed ;  for  I 
lingered  behind  them  among  those  woods  and 
rocks,  which  I  remembered  so  well  in  happier 
days.  There  is,  however,  no  time  to  be  lost.  In 
a  few  hours  this  wood  will  blaze,  though  they  do 
not  suspect  that  it  shelters  you.  Take  my  dress, 
which  may  help  your  escape,  and  I  will  en 
deavour  to  dispose  of  yours.  On  the  coast,  to 
the  westward,  we  have  learned  there  is  a  small 
party  of  your  friends,  which,  by  following  the 
river's  track  till  dusk,  and  then  striking  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  you  may  join  without  much 
danger  of  discovery."  I  felt  the  disgrace  of 
owing  so  much  to  him  I  had  injured,  and  remon 
strated  against  exposing  him  to  such  imminent 
danger  of  its  being  known  that  he  had  favoured 
my  escape,  which,  from  the  temper  of  his  com 
mander,  I  knew  would  be  instant  death.  Albert, 
in  an  agony  of  fear  and  distress,  besought  me  to 
think  only  of  my  safety.  "Save  us  both,"  said 
he ;  "for  if  you  die,  I  cannot  live.  Perhaps  we 
may  meet  again ;  but  whatever  becomes  of 
Albert,  may  the  blessing  of  God  be  with  his 
master ! " ' " 

Albert's  prayer  was  heard.  His  master,  by 
the  exercise  of  talents,  which,  though  he  had 
always  possessed,  adversity  only  taught  him  to 
use,  acquired  abroad  a  station  of  equal  honour 
and  emolument ;  and  when  the  proscriptions  of 
party  had  ceased,  returned  home  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  found  Albert  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  to  which  his 
valour  and  merit  had  raised  him,  married  to  a 
lady  by  whom  he  had  got  some  little  fortune, 
and  the  father  of  an  only  daughter,  for  whom 
nature  had  done  much,  and  to  whose  native  en 
dowments  it  was  the  chief  study  and  delight  of 
her  parents  to  add  everything  that  art  could 
bestow.  The  gratitude  of  the  chief  was  only 
equalled  by  the  happiness  of  his  follower,  whose 
honest  pride  was  not  long  after  gratified  by  his 
daughter's  becoming  the  wife  of  that  master 
whom  his  generous  fidelity  had  saved.  That 
master,  by  the  clemency  of  more  indulgent  and 
liberal  times,  was  again  restored  to  the  domain 
of  his  ancestors,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  see 
ing  the  grandson  of  Albert  enjoy  the  hereditary 
birthright  of  his  race.  I  accompanied  Colonel 
Caustic  on  a  visit  to  this  gentleman's  house,  and 
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was  delighted  to  observe  his  grateful  attention 
to  his  father-in-law,  as  well  as  the  unassuming 
happiness  of  the  good  old  man,  conscious  of  the 
perfect  reward  which  his  former  fidelity  had  met 
with.  Nor  did  it  escape  my  notice,  that  the 
sweet  boy  and  girl,  who  had  been  our  guests  at 
the  colonel's,  had  a  favourite  brown  and  white 
spaniel  whom  they  caressed  much  after  dinner, 
whose  name  was  Oscar. 

EXTRAORDINARY  ACCOUNT  OF  ROBERT 
BURNS,  THE  AYRSHIRE  PLOUGHMAN.* 

To  the  feeling  and  the  susceptible  there  is 
something  wonderfully  pleasing  in  the  contem 
plation  of  genius,  of  that  supereminent  reach  of 
mind  by  which  some  men  are  distinguished.  In 
the  view  of  highly  superior  talents,  as  in  that  of 
great  and  stupendous  natural  objects,  there  is  a 
sublimity  which  fills  the  soul  with  wonder  and 
delight,  which  expands  it,  as  it  were,  beyond  its 
usual  bounds,  and  which,  investing  our  nature 
with  extraordinary  powers  and  extraordinary 
honours,  interests  our  curiosity,  and  flatters  our 
pride. 

This  divinity  of  genius,  however,  which  ad 
miration  is  fond  to  worship,  is  best  arrayed  in 
the  darkness  of  distant  and  remote  periods,  and 
is  not  easily  acknowledged  in  the  present  times, 
or  in  places  with  which  we  are  perfectly  ac 
quainted.  Exclusive  of  all  the  deductions  which 
envy  or  jealousy  may  sometimes  be  supposed  to 
make,  there  is  a  familiarity  in  the  near  approach 
of  persons  around  us,  not  very  consistent  with 
the  lofty  ideas  which  we  wish  to  form  of  him, 
who  has  led  captive  our  imagination  in  the 
triumph  of  his  fancy,  overpowered  our  feelings 
with  the  tide  of  passion,  or  enlightened  our 
reason  with  the  investigation  of  hidden  truths. 
It  may  be  true,  that  "in  the  olden  time"  genius 
had  some  advantages  which  tended  to  its  vigour 
and  its  growth ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely,  that,  even 
in  these  degenerate  days,  it  rises  much  oftener 
than  it  is  observed ;  that  in  "the  ignorant  present 
time,"  our  posterity  may  find  names  which  they 


*  The  story  of  this  notice,  which  helped  to  introduce, 
and  finally  settle,  Burns'  fame  as  a  poet  in  public 
estimation,  is  thus  told  by  Robert  Chambers  in  his 
"  Life  and  Works  of  Burns :"  "  Professor  Stewart,  on 
leaving  the  banks  of  the  Ayr  at  the  beginning  of  Nov 
ember  to  commence  his  winter  session  at  the  university, 
carried  with  him  a  copy  of  the  Kilmarnock  volume, 
•which  he  brought  under  the  notice  of  Mr  Henry 
Mackenzie,  the  well-known  author  of  the  'Man  of 
Fetrfing,'  and  who  was  now  conducting  a  periodical 
entitled  the  Lounger,  published  in  Edinburgh  by  Mr 
Creech.  Mr  Mackenzie  read  the  poems  with  the  usual 
admiration,  and  lost  no  time  in  writing  upon  them  a 
generous  critique,  which  appeared  in  the  Lounger  for 
the  9th  of  December  [1786].  '  By  this  alone  the  fame  of 
Burns  was  perfected  in  Scotland ;  for,  by  the  pronounce 
ment  of  the  greatest  tribunal  in  the  country,  all  lesser 
judges  were  set  free  to  give  their  judgment  in  the 
Section  which  tbeir  feelings  had  already  dictated." 


will  dignify,  though  we  neglected,  and  pay  to 
their  memory  those  honours  which  their  con 
temporaries  had  denied  them. 

There  is,  however,  a  natural,  and  indeed  a 
fortunate,  vanity  in  trying  to  redress  this  wrong 
which  genius  is  exposed  to  suffer.  In  the  dis 
covery  of  talents  generally  unknown,  men  are 
apt  to  indulge  the  same  fond  partiality  as  in  all 
other  discoveries  which  themselves  have  made  ; 
and  hence  we  have  had  repeated  instances  •  of 
painters  and  of  poets,  who  have  been  drawn 
from  obscure  situations,  and  held  forth  to  public 
notice  and  applause  by  the  extravagant  encom 
iums  of  their  introductors,  yet  in  a  short  time 
have  sunk  again  to  their  former  obscurity ; 
whose  merit,  though  perhaps  somewhat  ne 
glected,  did  not  appear  to  have  been  much  under 
valued  by  the  world,  and  could  not  support,  by 
its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  that  superior  place 
which  the  enthusiasm  of  its  patrons  would  have 
assigned  it. 

I  know  not  if  I  shall  be  accused  of  such  en 
thusiasm  and  partiality,  when  I  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  my  readers  a  poet  of  our  own  country, 
with  whose  writings  I  have  lately  become  ac 
quainted  ;  but  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  J 
think  I1  may  safely  pronounce  him  a  genius  of 
no  ordinary  rank.  The  person  to  whom  I  allude 
is  Robert  Burns,  an  Ayrshire  ploughman,  whose 
poems  were  some  time  ago  published  in  a  county 
town  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  with  no  other 
ambition,  it  would  seem,  than  to  circulate  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  where  he  was  born, 
to  obtain  a  little  fame  from  those  who  had  heard 
of  his  talents.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
assume  too  much,  if  I  endeavour  to  place  him  in 
a  higher  point  of  view,  to  call  for  a  verdict  of  his 
country  on  the  merit  of  his  works,  and  to  claim 
for  him  those  honours  which  their  excellence 
appears  to  deserve. 

In  mentioning  the  circumstance  of  his  humble 
station,  I  mean  not  to  rest  his  pretensions  solely 
on  that  title,  or  to  urge  the  merits  of  his  poetry 
when  considered  in  relation  to  the  lowness  of  his 
birth,  and  the  little  opportunity  of  improvement 
which  his  education  could  afford.  These  par 
ticulars,  indeed,  might  excite  our  wonder  at  his 
productions ;  but  his  poetry,  considered  abstract 
edly,  and  with  the  apologies  arising  from  his 
situation,  seems  to  me  fully  entitled  to  command 
our  feelings,  and  to  obtain  our  applause.  One 
bar,  indeed,  his  birth  and  education  have  opposed 
to  his  fame — the  language  in  which  most  of  hij» 
poems  are  written.  Even  in  Scotland,  the  pro 
vincial  dialect  which  Ramsay  and  he  have  used 
is  now  read  with  a  difficulty  which  greatly  damps 
the-  pleasure  of  the  reader :  in  England  it  cannot 
be  read  at  all,  without  such  a  constant  reference 
to  a  glossary,  as  nearly  to  destroy  that  pleasure. 

Some  of  bis  productions,  however,  especially 
those  of  the  grave  style,  are  almost  English. 
From  one  of  those  I  shall  first  present  my  readers 
with  an  extract,  in  which.  I  think  they  will  dis> 
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cover  a  high  tone  of  feeling,  a  power  and  energy 
of  expression,  particularly  and  strongly  charac 
teristic  of  the  mind  and  the  voice  of  a  poet.  It 
is  from  his  poem  entitled  "  The  Vision,"  in  which 
the  genius  of  his  native  county,  Ayrshire,  is  thus 
supposed  to  address  him  : 

"  With  future  hope,  I  oft  would  gaze, 
Fond,  on  thy  little  early  ways, 
Thy  rudely  carolled,  chiming  phrase, 

In  uncouth  rhymes, 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

"  T  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar  ; 
Or,  when  the  North  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar 

Strike  thy  young  eye. 

"  Or  when  the  deep-green  mantled  earth, 
Warm-cherished  every  floweret's  birth, 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

"  When  ripened  fields  and  azure  skies 
Called  forth  the  reapers'  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys, 

And  lonely  stalk, 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

"  When  youthful  love,  warm-blushing  strong, 
Keen-shivering,  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

The  adored  name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song, 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

"  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play, 
Wild,  send  thee  Pleasure's  devious  way, 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray, 

By  Passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  heaven." 

Of  strains  like  the  above,  solemn  and  sublime, 
with  that  rapt  and  inspired  melancholy  in  which 
the  poet  lifts  his  eye  "above  this  visible  diurnal 
sphere,"  the  poems  entitled  "Despondency," 
"The  Lament,"  "Winter:  aDirge,"  and  the  "In 
vocation  to  Ruin,"  afford  no  less  striking  examples. 
Of  the  tender  and  the  moral,  specimens  equally 
advantageous  might  be  drawn  from  the  elegiac 
verses,  entitled,  "Man  was  made  to  Mourn," 
from  "  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  the  stan 
zas  "To  a  Mouse,"  or  those  "To  a  Mountain 
Daisy,  on  turning  it  down  with  the  plough  in 
April  1786."  This  last  poem  I  shall  insert  entire, 
not  from  its  superior  merit,  but  because  its 
length  suits  the  bounds  of  my  paper  : 

"  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Tliou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour, 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 


"  Alas  I  it's  no  thy  neighbour  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet ; 
Bending  thee  'mong  the  dewy  weet 

Wi'  spreckled  breast, 
When  upward-springing,  blythe  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

"  Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent-earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

"  The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High-sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield, 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 

Of  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stubble-field, 

Unseen,  alane. 

"  There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snowy  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head, 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies  I 

"  Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade  ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed, 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 

Low  in  the  dust. 

"  Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard, 
On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred  ! 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er 

"  Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given, 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink, 
Till,  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He  ruined  sink. 

"  Ev'n  thou  who  mourn'st  the  daisy's  fate, 

That  fate  is  thine No  distant  date : 

Stern  Ruin's  plough-share  drives,  elate, 
Full  on  thy  bloom, 

Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 
Shall  be  thy  doom." 

I  have  seldom  met  with,  an  image  more  truly 
pastoral  than  that  of  the  lark,  in  the  second 
stanza.  Such  strokes  as  these  mark  the  pencil 
of  the  poet,  which  delineates  nature  with  the 
precision  of  intimacy,  yet  with  the  delicate 
colouring  of  beauty  and  of  taste. 

The  power  of  genius  is  not  less  admirable  in 
tracing  the  manners,  than  in  painting  the  pas 
sions,  or  in  drawing  the  scenery  of  nature.  That 
intuitive  glance  with  which  a  writer  like  Shake 
speare  discerns  the  characters  of  men,  with  which 
he  catches  the  many  changing  hues  of  life,  forms 
a  sort  of  problem  in  the  science  of  mind,  of 
which  it  is  easier  to  see  the  truth  than  to  assign 
the  cause.  Though  I  am  very  far  from  meaning 
to  compare  our  rustic  bard  to  Shakespeare,  yet 
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whoever  will  read  his  lighter  and  more  humorous 
poems,  his  "Dialogue  of  the  Dogs,"  his  "Dedi 
cation  to  G H ,  Esq.,"  his  " Epistles  to 

a  Young  Friend,"  aad  to  "  W.  S n,"  will  per 
ceive  with  what  uncommon  penetration  and  saga 
city  this  heaven-taught  ploughman,  from  his 
humble  and  unlettered  station,  has  looked  upon 
men  and  manners. 

Against  some  passages  of  those  last-mentioned 
poems,  it  has  been  objected,  that  they  breathe 
a  spirit  of  libertinism  and  irreligion.  But  if  we 
consider  the  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  the 
lower  class  of  people  in  the  country  where  these 
poems  were  written,  a  fanaticism  of  that  per 
nicious  sort  which  sets  faith  in  opposition  to 
good  works,  the  fallacy  and  danger  of  which 
a  mind  so  enlightened  as  our  poet's  could  not 
but  perceive ;  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  lighter 
muse  as  the  enemy  of  religion  (of  which  in  sev 
eral  places  he  expresses  the  justest  sentiments), 
though  she  has  sometimes  been  a  little  unguarded 
in  her  ridicule  of  hypocrisy. 

In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  there  are  exceptionable  parts  of  the  volume 
he  has  given  to  the  public,  which  caution  would 
have  suppressed,  or  correction  struck  out ;  but 
poets  are  seldom  cautious,  and  our  poet  had, 
alas  !  no  friends  or  companions  from  whom  cor 
rection  could  be  obtained.  When  we  reflect  on 
his  rank  in  life,  the  habits  to  which  he  must 
have  been  subject,  and  the  society  in  which  he 
must  have  mixed,  we  regret  perhaps  more  than 


wonder,  that  delicacy  should  be  so  often  offended 
in  perusing  a  volume  in  which  there  is  so  much 
to  interest  and  to  please  us. 

Burns  possesses  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  fancy 
of  a  poet.  That  honest  pride  and  independence 
of  soul  which  are  sometimes  the  muse's  only 
dower,  break  forth  on  every  occasion  in  his 
works.  It  may  be,  then,  I  shall  wrong  his  feel 
ings,  while  I  indulge  my  own,  in  calling  the  atten 
tion  of  the  public  to  his  situation  and  circum 
stances.  That  condition,  humble  as  it  was,  in 
which  he  found  content,  and  wooed  the  muse, 
might  not  have  been  deemed  uncomfortable ; 
but  grief  and  misfortunes  have  reached  him 
there ;  and  one  or  two  of  his  poems  hint,  what 
I  have  learned  from  some  of  his  countrymen, 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  form  the  resolution 
of  leaving  his  native  land,  to  seek  under  a  West 
Indian  clime  that  shelter  and  support  which 
Scotland  has  denied  him.  But  I  trust  means 
may  be  found  to  prevent  this  resolution  from 
taking  place ;  and  that  I  do  my  country  no  more 
than  justice,  when  I  suppose  her  ready  to  stretch 
out  her  hand  to  cherish  and  retain  this  native 
poet,  whose  "woodnotes  wild"  possess  so  much 
excellence.  To  repair  the  wrongs  of  suffering  or 
neglected  merit ;  to  call  forth  genius  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  it  had  pined  indignant,  and 
place  it  where  it  may  profit  or  delight  the  world ; 
these  are  exertions  which  give  to  wealth  an 
enviable  superiority,  to  greatness  and  to  patron 
age  a  laudable  pride. 
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(From  ike  Friend,  "Aids  to  Reflection,"  and  "  Table  Talk") 


METHOD,  IN    THE    WILL   AND  UNDER 
STANDING. 

"  Hear  then  what  are  the  terms  on  which,  you  and  I 
ought  to  stand  toward  each  other.  If  you  hold  philo 
sophy  altogether  in  contempt,  bid  it  farewell.  Or  if 
you  have  heard  from  any  other  person,  or  have  your 
self  found  out  a  better  than  mine,  then  give  honour  to 
that,  which  ever  it  be.  But  if  the  doctrine  taught  in 
these  our  works  please  you,  then  it  is  but  just  that 
you  should  honour  me  too  in  the  same  proportion." 
Plato* 

WHAT  is  that  which  first  strikes  us,  and  strikes 
us  at  once,  in  a  man  of  education,  and  which, 
among  educated  men,  so  instantly  distinguishes 
the  man  of  superior  mind,  that  (as  was  observed 
with  eminent  propriety  of  the  late  Edmund 
Burke)  "we  cannot  stand  under  the  same  arch 
way  during  a  shower  of  rain,  without  finding 
him  out?"  Not  the  weight  or  novelty  of  his 
remarks ;  not  any  unusual  interest  of  facts  coin- 
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municated  by  him ;  for  we  may  suppose  both  the 
one  and  the  other  precluded  by  the  shortness  o* 
our  intercourse,  and  the  triviality  of  the  subjects. 
The  difference  will  be  impressed  and  felt,  though 
the  conversation  should  be  confined  to  the  state 
of  the  weather  or  the  pavement.  Still  less  will 
it  arise  from  any  peculiarity  in  his  words  and 
phrases.  For  if  he  be,  as  we  now  assume,  a  well- 
educated  man  as  well  as  a  man  of  superior 
powers,  he  will  not  fail  to  follow  the  golden  rule 
of  Julius  Caesar,  insolens  verbum,  tanquam  scopu- 
lum,  evitare.  Unless  where  new  things  necessi 
tate  new  terms,  he  will  avoid  an  unusual  .word 
as  a  rock.  It  must  have  been  among  the  earliest 
lessons  of  his  youth,  that  the  breach  of  this  pre 
cept,  at  all  times  hazardous,  becomes  ridiculous 
in  the  topics  of  ordinary  conversation.  There 
remains  but  one  other  point  of  distinction  pos 
sible  ;  and  this  must  be,  and  in  fact  is,  the  true 
cause  of  the  impression  made  on  us.  It  is  the 
unpremeditated  and  evidently  habitual  arrange 
ment  of  his  words,  grounded  on  the  habit  of 
foreseeing,  in  each  integral  part,  or  (more  plainly) 
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in  every  sentence,  the  whole  that  he  then  intends 
to  communicate.  However  irregular  and  desul 
tory  his  talk,  there  is  method  in  the  fragments. 

Listen,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  ignorant  man, 
though  perhaps  shrewd  and  able  in  his  particular 
calling,  whether  he  be  describing  or  relating. 
We  immediately  perceive,  that  his  memory  alone 
is  called  into  action;  and  that 'the  objects  and 
events  recur  in  the  narration  in  the  same  order, 
and  with  the  same  accompaniments,  however 
accidental  or  impertinent,  in  which  they  had  first 
occurred  to  the  narrator.  The  necessity  of  taking 
breath,  the  efforts  of  recollection,  and  the  abrupt 
rectification  of  its  failures,  produce  all  his  pauses ; 
and  with  exception  of  the  "and  then,"  the  "and 
there,"  and  the  still  less  significant,  "and  so," 
they  constitute  likewise  all  his  connections. 

Our  discussion,  however,  is  confined  to  method 
as  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  understand 
ing,  and  in  the  constructions  of  science  and  litera 
ture.  It  would  indeed  be  superfluous  to  attempt 
a  proof  of  its  importance  in  the  business  and 
economy  of  active  or  domestic  life.  From  the 
cotter's  hearth  or  the  workshop  of  the  artisan  to 
the  palace  or  the  arsenal,  the  first  merit,  that 
which  admits  neither  substitute  nor  equivalent, 
is,  that  everything  be  in  its  place.  Where  this 
charm  is  wanting,  every  other  merit  either  loses 
its  name,  or  becomes  an  additional  ground  of 
accusation  and  regret.  Of  one,  by  whom  it  is 
eminently  possessed,  we  say  proverbially,  he  is 
like  clock-work.  The  resemblance  extends  be 
yond  the  point  of  regularity,  and  yet  falls  short 
of  the  truth.  Both  do,  indeed,  at  once  divide  and 
announce  the  silent  and  otherwise  indistinguish 
able  lapse  of  time.  But  the  man  of  methodical 
industry  and  honourable  pursuits  does  more ;  he 
realises  its  ideal  divisions,  and  gives  a  character 
and  individuality  to  its  moments.  If  the  idle 
are  described  as  killing  time,  he  may  be  justly 
said  to  call  it  into  life  and  moral  being,  while  he 
makes  it  the  distinct  object  not  only  of  the  con 
sciousness,  but  of  the  conscience.  He  organises 
the  hours,  and  gives  them  a  soul ;  and  that,  the 
very  essence  of  which  is  to  fleet  away,  and  ever 
more  to  have  been,  he  takes  up  into  his  own  per 
manence,  and  communicates  to  it  the  imperish- 
ableness  of  a  spiritual  nature.  Of  the  good  and 
faithful  servant,  whose  energies,  thus  directed, 
are  thus  methodised,  it  is  less  truly  affirmed, 
that  he  lives  in  time,  than  that  time  lives  in  him. 
His  days,  months,  and  years,  as  the  stops  and 
punctual  marks  in  the  records  of  duties  perform 
ed,  will  survive  the  wreck  of  worlds,  and  remain 
extant  when  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

But  as  the  importance  of  method  in  the  duties 
of  social  life  is  incomparably  greater,  so  are  its 
practical  elements  proportionably  obvious,  and 
such  as  relate  to  the  will  far  more  than  to  the 
understanding.  Henceforward,  therefore,  we 
contemplate  its  bearings  on  the  latter. 

The  difference  between  the  products  of  a  well- 
disciplined  and  those  of  an  uncultivated  under 


standing,  in  relation  to  what  we  will  now  venture 
to  call  the  science  of  method,  is  often  and  admir 
ably  exhibited  by  our  great  dramatist.  I  scarcely 
need  refer  my  readers  to  the  Clown's  evidence, 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  of  "Measure 
for  Measure,"  or  to  the  Nurse  in  "Komeo  and 
Juliet."  But  not  to  leave  the  position,  without  an 
instance  to  illustrate  it,  I  will  take  the  easy-yield 
ing  Mrs  Quickly's  relation  of  the  circumstances 
of  Sir  John  Falstaff  s  debt  to  her : 

"  FALSTAFP.  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe 
thee? 

"  HOST.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man, 
thyself  and  the  money  too.  Thou  didst  swear 
to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my 
Dolphin  chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea- 
coal  fire,  upon  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week, 
when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  his 
father  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor ;  thou  didst 
swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound, 
to  marry  me  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife. 
Canst  thou  deny  it  ?  Did  not  goodwife  Keech, 
the  butcher's  wife,  come  in  then  and  call  me 
gossip  Quickly  ? — coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of 
vinegar ;  telling  us  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns ; 
whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some ;  whereby 
I  told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound,"  etc.* 

And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  so  far  from  being 
carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  fair  imitation,  that 
the  poor  soul's  thoughts  and  sentences  are  more 
closely  interlinked  than  the  truth  of  nature 
would  have  required,  but  that  the  connections 
and  sequence,  which  the  habit  of  method  can 
alone  give,  have  in  this  instance  a  substitute  in 
the  fusion  of  passion.  For  the  absence  of  method, 
which  characterises  the  uneducated,  is  occasioned 
by  an  habitual  submission  of  the  understanding 
to  mere  events  and  images  as  such,  and  inde 
pendent  of  any  power  in  the  mind  to  classify  or 
appropriate  them.  The  general  accompaniments 
of  time  and  place  are  the  only  relations  which 
persons  of  this  class  appear  to  regard  in  their 
statements.  As  this  constitutes  their  leading 
feature,  the  contrary  excellence,  as  distinguish 
ing  the  well-educated  man,  must  be  referred  to 
the  contrary  habit.  Method,  therefore,  becomes 
natural  to  the  mind  which  has  been  accustomed 
to  contemplate  not  things  only,  or  for  their  own 
sake  alone,  but  likewise  and  chiefly  the  relations 
of  things,  either  their  relations  to  each  other,  or 
to  the  observer,  or  to  the  state  and  apprehension 
of  the  hearers.  To  enumerate  and  analyse  these 
relations,  with  the  conditions  under  which  alone 
they  are  discoverable,  is  to  teach  the  science  of 
method. 

The  enviable  results  of  this  science,  when 
knowledge  has  been  ripened  into  those  habits 
which  at  once  secure  and  evince  its  possession, 
can  scarcely  be  exhibited  more  forcibly  as  well 
as  more  pleasingly,  than  by  contrasting  with  the 
former  extract  from  Shakespeare  the  narration 

*  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,  act  ii.,  sc.  1. 
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given  by  Hamlet  to  Horatio  of  the  occurrences 
during  his  proposed  transportation  to  England, 
and  the  events  that  interrupted  his  voyage  : 

"  HAM.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep ;  methought,  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes.     Rashly, 

And  praised  be  rashness  for  it Let  us  know, 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail :  and  that  should  teach  us, 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

HOB.  That  is  most  certain. 

HAM.  Up  from  my  cabin, 
My  sea-gown  scarfed  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Groped  I  to  find  out  them ;  had  my  desire  ; 
Fingered  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  my  own  room  again  :  making  so  bold, 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  grand  commission  ;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery ;  an  exact  command — 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons, 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 
With,  ho  !  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life — 
That  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated, 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe, 
My  head  should  be  struck  off  J 

HOR.  Is' t  possible? 

HAM.    Here's  the  commission ;    read  it  at  more 
leisure."* 

Here  the  events,  with  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place,  are  all  stated  with  equal  com 
pression  and  rapidity,  not  one  introduced  which 
could  have  been  omitted  without  injury  to  the 
intelligibility  of  the  whole  process.  If  any 
tendency  is  discoverable,  as  far  as  the  mere  facts 
are  in  question,  it  is  the  tendency  to  omission  : 
and,  accordingly,  the  reader  will  observe  in  the 
following  quotation  that  the  attention  of  the 
narrator  is  called  back  to  one  material  circum 
stance,  which  he  was  hurrying  by,  by  a  direct 
question  from  the  friend  to  whom  the  story  is 
communicated,  "How  was  this  sealed?"  But 
by  a  trait  which  is  indeed  peculiarly  character 
istic  of  Hamlet's  mind,  ever  disposed  to  general 
ise,  and  meditative  if  to  excess  (but  which,  with 
due  abatement  and  reduction,  is  distinctive  of 
every  powerful  and  methodising  intellect),  all 
the  digressions  and  enlargements  consist  of  re 
flections,  truths,  and  principles  of  general  and 
permanent  interest,  either  directly  expressed  or 
disguised  in  playful  satire. 

"I  sat  me  down  ; 

Devised  a  new  commission ;  wrote  it  fair. 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  laboured  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning ;  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service.     Wilt  thou  know 
The  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

HOR.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

HAM.  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king, — 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary  ; 
As  love  between  them,  like  the  palm,  might  nourish  : 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear, 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities, 

*  Act  v.,  sc.  2. 


And  many  such  like  asses  of  great  charge — 
That  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  these  content*, 
Without  debatement  further,  more  or  less, 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 
No  shriving  time  allowed. 

HOR.  How  was  this  sealed 

HAM.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant. 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse, 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal ; 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  the  form  of  the  other : 
Subscribed  it ;  gave't  the  impression ;  placed  it  safely. 
The  changeling  never  known.     Now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  sea-fight ;  and  what  to  this  was  sequent, 
Thou  knowest  already. 

HOR.  So  Guildenstern  and  Rosencrantz  go  to'tf 

HAM.  Why,   man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  em 
ployment. 

They  are  not  near  my  conscience  ;  their  defeat 
Doth  by  their  own  insinuation  grow. 
'Tis  dangerous  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites."* 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  remark  of 
the  preceding  passage,  in  connection  with  the 
humorous  specimen  of  narration, 

"Fermenting  o'er  with  frothy  circumstance," 

in  Henry  IV.,  that  if,  overlooking  the  different 
value  of  the  matter  in  each,  we  considered  the 
form  alone,  we  should  find  both  immethodical. 
Hamlet  from  the  excess,  Mrs  Quickly  from  the 
want,  of  reflection  and  generalisation  ;  and  that 
method,  therefore,  must  result  from  the  due 
mean  or  balance  between  our  passive  impres 
sions  and  the  mind's  own  re-action  on  the  same. 
Whether  this  re-action  do  not  suppose  or  imply 
a  primary  act  positively  originating  in  the  mind 
itself,  and  prior  to  the  object  in  order  of  nature, 
though  co-instantaneous  with  it  in  its  manifesta 
tion,  will  be  hereafter  discussed.  But  I  had  a 
further  purpose  in  thus  contrasting  these  extracts 
from  our  myriad-minded  bard,  pvpiovovs  &vr)p. 
I  wished  to  bring  forward,  each  for  itself,  these 
two  elements  of  method,  or,  to  adopt  an  arith 
metical  term,  its  two  main  factors. 

Instances  of  the  want  of  generalisation  are  of 
no  rare  occurrence  in  real  life:  and  the  narra 
tions  of  Shakespeare's  Hostess  and  the  Tapster 
differ  from  those  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking 
in  general  by  their  superior  humour,  the  poet's 
own  gift  and  infusion,  not  by  their  want  of 
method,  which  is  not  greater  than  we  often 
meet  with  in  that  class,  of  which  they  are  the 
dramatic  representatives.  Instances  of  the  op 
posite  fault,  arising  from  the  excess  of  general 
isation  and  reflection  in  minds  of  the  opposite 
class,  will,  like  the  minds  themselves,  occur  less 
frequently  in  the  course  of  our  own  personal  ex 
perience.  Yet  they  will  not  have  been  wanting 
to  our  readers,  nor  will  they  have  passed  unob 
served,  though  the  great  poet  himself  (6  TTJV 
eavrov  V'vxV  &ff€l  ®vf)v  TLVa 


*  Act  v.,  sc.  2, 
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/«>/>0c6(ras*)  has  more  conveniently 
supplied  the  illustrations.  To  complete,  there 
fore,  the  purpose  aforementioned,  that  of  pre 
senting  each  of  the  two  components  as  separately 
as  possible,  I  choose  an  instance  in  which,  by 
the  surplus  of  its  own  activity,  Hamlet's  mind 
disturbs  the  arrangement,  of  which  that  very 
activity  had  been  the  cause  and  impulse. 

Thus  exuberance  of  mind,  on  the  one  hand, 
interferes  with  the  forms  of  method ;  but  steril 
ity  of  mind,  on  the  other,  wanting  the  spring 
and  impulse  to  mental  action,  is  wholly  destruc 
tive  of  method  itself.  For  in  attending  too  ex 
clusively  to  the  relations  whicn  the  past  or 
passing  events  and  objects  bear  to  general  truth, 
and  the  moods  of  his  own  thought,  the  most  in 
telligent  man  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  over 
looking  that  other  relation,  in  which  they  are 
likewise  to  be  placed  to  the  apprehension  and 
sympathies  of  his  hearers.  His  discourse  ap 
pears  like  soliloquy  intermixed  with  dialogue. 
But  the  uneducated  and  unreflecting  talker  over 
looks  all  mental  relations,  both  logical  and 
psychological;  and  consequently  precludes  all 
method  which  is  not  purely  accidental.  Hence 
the  nearer  the  things  and  incidents  in  time  and 
place,  the  more  distant,  disjointed,  and  imperti 
nent  to  each  other,  and  to  any  common  purpose, 
will  they  appear  in  this  narration :  and  this  from 
the  want  of  a  staple,  or  starting-post,  in  the 
narrator  himself;  from  the  absence  of  the  lead 
ing  thought,  which,  borrowing  a  phrase  from  the 
nomenclature  of  legislation,  I  may  not  inaptly 
call  the  initiative.  On  the  contrary,  where  the 
habit  of  method  is  present  and  effective,  things 
the  most  remote  and  diverse  in  time,  place,  and 
outward  circumstance,  are  brought  into  mental 
contiguity  and  succession,  the  more  striking  as 
the  less  expected.  But  while  I  would  impress 
the  necessity  of  this  habit,  the  illustrations  ad 
duced  give  proof  that  in  undue  preponderance, 
and  when  the  prerogative  of  the  mind  is  stretched 
into  despotism,  the  discourse  may  degenerate 
into  the  grotesque  or  fantastical. 

With  what  a  profound  insight  into  the  consti 
tution  of  the  human  soul  is  this  exhibited  to  us 
in  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  where 
flying  from  the  sense  of  reality,  and  seeking  a 
reprieve  from  the  pressure  of  its  duties  in  that 
ideal  activity,  the  overbalance  of  which,  with 
consequent  indisposition  to  action,  in  his  disease, 
he  compels  the  reluctant  good  sense  of  the  high 
yet  healthful-minded  Horatio  to  follow  him  in 
his  wayward  meditation  amid  the  graves ! 

"HAM.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return, 
Horatio !  Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the 
noble  dust  of  Alexander  till  he  find  it  stopping  a 
bung-hole  ? 

"  HOR.  'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously  to 
consider  so. 


*  "  He  that  moulded  his  own  soul,  as  some  incor 
poreal  material,  into  various  forms."— Themistius. 


"  HAM.  No,  'faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  him 
thither  with  modesty  enough,  and  likelihood  to 
lead  it:  As  thus;  Alexander  died,  Alexander 
was  buried,  Alexander  returneth  to  dust;  the 
dust  is  earth ;  of  earth  we  make  loam :  And  why 
of  that  loam  whereto  he  was  converted,  might 
they  not  stop  a  beer-barrel  ? 

"  Imperious  Caesar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  ! "  * 

But  let  it  not  escape  our  recollection,  that 
when  the  objects  thus  connected  are  proportion 
ate  to  the  connecting  energy,  relatively  to  the 
real,  or  at  least  to  the  desirable,  sympathies  of 
mankind ;  it  is  from  the  same  character  that  we 
derive  the  genial  method  in  the  famous  soliloquy, 
"  To  be,  or  not  to  be"  f — which,  admired  as  it 
is,  and  has  been,  has  yet  received  only  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  admiration  due  to  it. 

We  have  seen  that  from  the  confluence  of  in 
numerable  impressions  in  each  moment  of  time 
the  mere  passive  memory  must  needs  tend  to 
confusion;  a  rule,  the  seeming  exceptions  to 
which  (the  thunder-bursts  in  Lear,  for  instance) 
are  really  confirmations  of  its  truth.  For,  in 
many  instances,  the  predominance  of  some 
mighty  passion  takes  the  place  of  the  guiding 
thought,  and  the  result  presents  the  method  of 
nature,  rather  than  the  habit  of  the  individual. 
For  thought,  imagination  (and  I  may  add,  pas 
sion),  are,  in  their  very  essence,  the  first,  con 
nective,  the  latter  co-adunative :  and  it  has  been 
shown,  that  if  the  excess  lead  to  method  misap 
plied,  and  to  connections  of  the  moment,  the 
absence,  or  marked  deficiency,  either  precludes 
method  altogether,  both  form  and  substance  ;  or 
(as  the  following  extract  will  exemplify)  retains 
the  outward  form  only. 

"  My  liege  and  Madam,  to  expostulate 

What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is, 

Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time, 

Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time. 

Therefore — since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 

And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, — 

I  will  be  brief.    Your  noble  son  is  mad  : 

Mad  call  I  it ;  for  to  define  true  madness, 

What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad  I 

But  let  that  go. 

QUEEN.  More  matter  with  less  art. 

POL.  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true  :  'tis  true,  'tis  pity; 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true :  a  foolish  figure ; 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then  :  and  now  remains, 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect, 
Or  rather  say  the  cause  of  this  defect : 
For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause. 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus 
Perpend."  t 

Does  not  the  irresistible  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
in  this  flourish  of  the  soul-surviving  body  ol 


Act  v.,  sc.  1.  t  Act  iii.,  sc.  1. 

t  Act  ii.,  sc.  2. 
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old  Polonius's  intellect,  not  less  than  in  the  end 
less  confirmations  and  most  undeniable  matters 
of  fact  of  Tapster  Pompey  or  the  hostess  of  the 
tavern  prove  to  our  feelings,  even  before  the 
word  is  found  which  presents  the  truth  to  our 
understandings,  that  confusion  and  formality 
are  but  the  opposite  poles  of  the  same  null-point  ? 
It  is  Shakespeare's  peculiar  excellence,  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  splendid  picture- 
gallery  (the  reader  will  excuse  the  acknowledged 
inadequacy  of  this  metaphor),  we  find  individu 
ality  everywhere,  mere  portrait  nowhere.  In 
all  his  various  characters,  we  still  feel  ourselves 
communing  with  the  same  nature,  which  is  every 
where  present  as  the  vegetable  sap  in  the 
branches,  sprays,  leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  and 
fruits,  their  shapes,  tastes,  and  odours.  Speak 
ing  of  the  effect,  that  is,  his  works  themselves, 
we  may  define  the  excellence  of  their  method  as 
consisting  in  that  just  proportion,  that  union 
and  interpenetration,  of  the  universal  and  the 
particular,  which  must  ever  pervade  all  works  of 
decided  genius  and  true  science.  For  method 
implies  a  progressive  transition,  and  it  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  original  language. 
The  Greek  ^dodos  is  literally  a  way  or  path  of 
transit.  Thus  we  extol  the  Elements  of  Euclid, 
or  Socrates'  discourse  with  the  slave  in  the  Menon 
of  Plato,  as  methodical,  a  term  which  no  one  who 
holds  himself  bound  to  think  or  speak  correctly, 
would  apply  to  the  alphabetical  order  or  arrange 
ment  of  a  common  dictionary.  But  as  without 
continuous  transition  there  can  be  no  method, 
so  without  a  preconception  there  can  be  no 
transition  with  continuity.  The  term,  method, 
cannot  therefore,  otherwise  than  by  abuse,  be 
applied  to  a  mere  dead  arrangement,  containing 
in  itself  no  principle  of  progression. 

LOOKING  UPWARD. 

Every  rank  of  creatures,  as  it  ascends  in  the 
scale  of  creation,  leaves  death  behind  it  or  under 
it.  The  metal  at  its  height  of  being  seems  a 
mute  prophecy  of  the  coming  vegetation,  into 
a  mimic  semblance  of  which  it  crystallises.  The 
blossom  and  flower,  the  acme  of  vegetable  life, 
divides  into  correspondent  organs  with  reciprocal 
functions,  and  by  instinctive  motions  and  approxi 
mations  seems  impatient  of  that  fixture,  by  which 
it  is  differenced  in  kind  from  the  flower-shaped 
Psyche,  that  flutters  with  free  wing  above  it. 
And  wonderfully  in  the  insect  realm  doth  the 
irratibility,  the  proper  seat  of  instinct,  while 
yet  the  nascent  sensibility  is  subordinated  there 
to  —  most  wonderfully,  I  say,  doth  the  muscular 
life  in  the  insect,  and  the  musculo-arterial  in  the 
bird,  imitate  and  typically  rehearse  the  adaptive 
understanding,  yea,  and  the  moral  affections  and 
charities  of  man.  Let  us  carry  ourselves  back, 
in  spirit,  to  the  mysterious  week,  the  teeming 
work-days  of  the  Creator :  as  they  rose  in  vision 
before  the  eye  of  the  inspired  historian  "  of  the 
generations  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  in  the 


days  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth,  and 
the  heavens  "  (Gen.  ii.  4).  And  who  that  hath 
watched  their  ways  with  an  understanding  heart, 
could,  as  the  vision  evolving,  still  advanced  to 
wards  him,  contemplate  the  filial  and  loyal  bee ; 
the  home-building,  wedded  and  divorceless 
swallow  ;  and  above  all  the  manifoldly  intelli 
gent*  ant  tribes,  with  their  commonwealths  and 
confederacies,  their  warriors  and  miners,  the 
husbandfolk,  that  fold  in  their  tiny  flocks  on  the 
honeyed  leaf,  and  the  virgin  sisters,  with  the 
holy  instincts  of  maternal  love,  detached  and  in 
selfless  purity — and  not  to  say  to  himself,  behold 
the  shadow  of  approaching  humanity,  the  sun 
rising* from  behind,  in  the  kindling  morn  of 
creation!  Thus  all  lower  natures  find  their 
highest  good  in  semblances  and  seekings  of  that 
which  is  higher  and  better.  All  things  strive  to 
ascend,  and  ascend  in  their  striving.  And  shall 
man  alone  stoop  ?  Shall  his  pursuits  and  desires, 
the  reflections  of  his  inward  life,  be  like  the  re 
flected  image  of  a  tree  on  the  edge  of  a  pool, 
that  grows  downwards,  and  seeks  a  mock  heaven 
in  the  unstable  element  beneath  it,  in  neighbour 
hood  with  the  slim  water-weeds  and  oosy  bottom- 
grass  that  are  yet  better  than  itself  and  more 
noble,  in  as  far  as  substances  that  appear  as 
shadows  afe  preferable  to  shadows  mistaken  for 
substance  !  No !  it  must  be  a  higher  good  to 
make  you  happy.  While  you  labour  for  any 
thing  below  your  proper  humanity,  you  seek  a 
happy  life  in  the  region  of  death.  Well  saith 
the  moral  poet —  . 

"  Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man!" 

CHURCH  SINGING. 

I  exceedingly  regret  that  our  church  pays  so 
little  attention  to  the  subject  of  congregational 
singing.  See  how  it  is  !  In  that  particular 
part  of  .the  public  worship  in  which,  more  thau 
in  all  the  rest,  the  common  people  might,  and 
ought  to,  join — which,  by  its  association  with 
music,  is  meant  to  give  a  fitting  vent  and 
expression  to  the  emotions,— in  that  part  we 
all  sing  as  Jews  ;-or,  at  best,  as  mere  men,  in 
the  abstract,  without  a  Saviour.  You  know 
my  veneration  for  the  Book  of  Psalms,  or  most 
of  it ;  but  with  some  half-  dozen  exceptions, 
the  Psalms  are  surely  not  adequate  vehicles  of 
Christian  thanksgiving  and  joy  !  Upon  this  de 
ficiency  in  our  service,  Wesley  and  Whitfield 
seized ;  and  you  know  it  is  the  hearty  congrega 
tional  singing  of  Christian  hymns  which  keeps  the 
humbler  Methodists  together.  Luther  did  as 
much  for  the  Reformation  by  his  hymns  as  by 
his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  Germany,  the 
hymns  are  known  by  heart  by  every  peasant ; 
they  advise,  they  argue  from  the  hymns,  and 
every  soul  in  the  church  praises  God,  like  a, 
Christian,  with  words  which  are  natural  and  yet 


*  See  Huber  on  Bees  and  on  Ants. 
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sacred  to  his  mind.  No  doubt  this  defect  in  our 
service  proceeded  from  the  dread  which  the 
English  Eeformers  had  of  being  charged  with 
introducing  anything  into  the  worship  of  God 
but  the  text  of  Scripture. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 
My  system,  if  I  may  venture  to  give  it  so  fine 
a  name,  is  the  only  attempt  I  know  ever  made 
to  reduce  all  knowledges  into  harmony.  It 
opposes  no  other  system,  but  shows  what  was 
true  in  each ;  and  how  that  which  was  true  in 
the  particular,  in  each  of  them  became  error, 
because  it  was  only  half  the  truth.  I  have  en 
deavoured  to  unite  the  insulated  fragments  of 
truth,  and  therewith  to  frame  a  perfect  mirror. 
I  show  to  each  system  that  I  fully  understand 
and  rightfully  appreciate  what  that  system 
means  ;  but  then  I  lift  up  that  system  to  a 
higher  point  of  view,  from  which  I  enable  it  to 
see  its  former  position,  where  it  was,  indeed,  but 
under  another  light  and  with  different  relations  : 
— so  that  the  fragment  of  truth  is  not  only 
acknowledged,  but  explained.  Thus  the  old 
astronomers  discovered  and  maintained  much 
that  was  true  ;  but  because  they  were  placed  on 
a  false  ground,  and  looked  from  a  wrong  point  of 
view,  they  never  did,  they  never  could,  discover 
the  truth —that  is,  the  whole  truth.  As  soon  as 
they  left  the  earth,  their  false  centre,  and  took 
their  stand  in  the  sun,  immediately  they  saw 
the  whole  system  in  its  true  light,  and  their 
former  station  remaining,  but  remaining  as  a 
part  of  the  prospect.  I  wish,  in  short,  to  con 
nect  by  a  moral  copula  natural  history  with 
political  history ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make 
history  scientific,  and  science  historical — to  take 
from  history  its  accidentality,  and  from  science 
its  fatalism. 

GENIUS  FEMININE— PIRATES. 

's  face  is  almost  the  only  exception  I 

know  to  the  observation  that  something  femi 
nine — not  effeminate  mind — is  discoverable  in 
tKe  countenances  of  all  men  of  genius.  Look  at 
the  face  of  old  Dampier,  a  rough  sailor,  but  a 
man  of  exquisite  mind.  How  soft  is  the  air  of 
his  countenance,  how  delicate  the  shape  of  his 
temples ! 

I  think  it  very  absurd  and  misplaced  to  call 
Raleigh  and  Drake,  and  others  of  our  naval 
heroes  of  Elizabeth's  age,  pirates.  No  man  is 
a  pirate,  unless  his  contemporaries  agree  to  call 
him  so.  Drake  said — "The  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Spain  have  done  their  best  to  ruin  my 
country  ;  ergo,  I  will  try  to  ruin  the  King  of 
Spain's  country."  Would  it  not  be  silly  to  call 
the  Argonauts  pirates  in  our  sense  of  the  word  ? 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS. 
I  believe  it  possible  that  a  man  may,  under 
certain    states   of  the  moral   feeling,  entertain 


something  deserving  the  name  of  love  towards  a 
male  object— an  affection  beyond  friendship, 
and  wholly  aloof  from  appetite.  In  Elizabeth's 
and  James's  time  it  seems  to  have  been  almost 
fashionable  to  cherish  such  a  feeling ;  and  per 
haps  we  may  account  in  some  measure  for  it  by 
considering  how  very  inferior  the  women  of  that 
age,  taken  generally,  were  in  education  and 
accomplishment  of  mind  to  the  men.  Of  course 
there  were  brilliant  exceptions  enough,  but  the 
plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — the  most 
popular  dramatists  that  ever  wrote  for  the  Eng 
lish  stage — will  show  us  what  sort  of  women  it 
was  generally  pleasing  to  represent.  Certainly 
the  language  of  the  two  friends,  Musidorus  and 
Pyrocles,  in  the  "Arcadia"  is  such  as  we  could 
not  now  use  except  to  women ;  and  in  Cervantes 
the  same  tone  is  sometimes  adopted,  as  in  the 
novel  of  the  "  Curious  Impertinent."  And  I 
think  there  is  a  passage  in  the  "  New  Atlantis" 
of  Lord  Bacon,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  possi 
bility  of  such  a  feeling,  but  hints  the  extreme 
danger  of  entertaining  it,  or  allowing  it  any 
place  in  a  moral  theory.  I  mention  this  with 
reference  to  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  which  have 
been  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  addressed  to 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whom 
Clarendon  calls  the  most  beloved  man  of  his  age, 
though  his  licentiousness  was  equal  to  his 
virtues.  I  doubt  this.  I  do  not  think  that 
Shakespeare,  merely  because  he  was  an  actor, 
would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  veil  his  emo 
tions  towards  Pembroke  under  a  disguise, 
though  he  might  probably  have  done  so,  if  the 
real  object  had  perchance  been  a  Laura  or  a 
Leonora.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sonnets  could 
only  have  come  from  a  man  deeply  in  love,  and 
in  love  with  a  woman  ;  and  there  is  one  sonnet 
which,  from  its  incongruity,  I  take  to  be  a  pur 
posed  blind.  These  extraordinary  sonnets  form, 
in  fact,  a  poem  of  so  many  stanzas  of  fourteen 
lines  each ;  and,  like  the  passion  which  inspired 
them,  the  sonnets  are  always  the  same,  with 
a  variety  of  expression, — continuous,  if  you 
regard  the  lover's  soul, — distinct,  if  you  listen 
to  him,  as  he  heaves  them  sigh  after  sigh. 

These  sonnets,  like  the  "Venus  and  Adonis,'' 
and  the  "  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  are  characterised 
by  boundless  fertility  and  laboured  condensation 
of  thought,  with  perfection  of  sweetness  in 
rhythm  and  metre.  These  are  the  essentials  in 
the  budding  of  a  great  poet.  Afterwards  habit 
and  consciousness  of  power  teach  more  ease — 
prcecipitandum  liber  urn  spiritum. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 
I  think  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  the 
most  profound  work  in  existence  ;  and  I  hardly 
believe  that  the  writings  of  the  old  Stoics,  now 
lost,  could  have  been  deeper.  Undoubtedly  it 
is,  and  must  be,  very  obscure  to  ordinary 
readers  ;  but  some  of  the  difficulty  is  accidental, 
arising  from  the  form  in  which  the  Epistle 
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appears.  If  we  could  now  arrange  this  work  in 
the  way  in  which  we  may  be  sure  St  Paul  would 
himself  do,  were  he  now  alive,  and  preparing  it 
for  the  press,  his  reasoning  would  stand  out 
clearer.  His  accumulated  parenthesis  would  be 
thrown  into  notes,  or  extruded  to  the  margin. 
You  will  smile  after  this,  if  I  say  that  I  think  I 
understand  St  Paul  ;  and  I  think  so,  because 
really  and  truly  I  recognise  a  cogent  consecu- 
tiveiiess  in  the  argument  —  the  only  evidence  I 
know  that  you  understand  any  book.  How 
different  is  the  style  of  this  intensely  passionate 
argument  from  that  of  the  catholic  circular  charge 
called  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  !  —  and  how 
different  that  of  both  from  the  style  of  the  Epistles 
to  Timothy  and  Titus,  which  I  venture  to  call 
HauAoeiSets. 


DK  JOHNSON—  BOSWELL—  BURKE— 

NEWTON—  MILTON. 

Dr  Johns9n's  fame  now  rests  principally  upon 
Boswell.      It  is  impossible  not  to  be  amused 


with  such  a  book.  But  his  bow-wow  manner 
must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  effect 
produced  ;  for  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  set  John 
son  before  Burke — and  Burke  was  a  great  and 
universal  talker  ;  yet  now  we  hear  nothing  of  this 
except  by  some  chance  remarks  in  Boswell. 
The  fact  is,  Burke,  like  all  men  of  genius  who 
love  to  talk  at  all,  was  very  discursive  and  con 
tinuous  ;  hence  he  is  not  reported ;  he  seldom 
said  the  sharp  short  things  that  Johnson  almost 
always  did,  which  produce  a  more  decided  effect 
at  the  moment,  and  which  are  so  much  more  easy 
to  carry  off.  Besides,  as  to  Burke's  testimony 
to  Johnson's  powers,  you  must  remember  that 
Burke  was  a  great  courtier ;  and  after  all,  Burke 
said  and  wrote  more  than  once  that  he  thought 
Johnson  greater  in  talking  than  in  writing,  and 
greater  in  Boswell  than  in  real  life. 


Newton  was  a  great  man,  but  you  must  excuse 
me  if  I  think  that  it  would  take  many  Newtons 
to  make  one  Milton. 
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(From  the  "Essays  of  Elia"*  and  the  "Last  Essays  of  Elia") 


THE  SOUTH-SEA  HOUSE. 

READER,  in  thy  passage  from  the  Bank— where 
thou  hast  been  receiving  thy  half-yearly  dividends 
(supposing  thou  art  a  lean  annuitant  like  my 
self) — to  the  Flower  Pot  to  secure  a  place  for 
Dalston,  or  Shacklewell,  or  some  other  suburban 
retreat  northerly,  didst  thou  never  observe  a 
melancholy-looking,  handsome,  brick  and  stone 
edifice,  to  the  left— where  Threadneedle  Street 
abuts  upon  Bishopsgate?  I  dare  say  thou  hast 
often  admired  its  magnificent  portals  ever  gap 
ing  wide,  and  disclosing  to  view  a  grave  court, 
with  cloisters,  and  pillars,  with  few  or  no  traces 
of  goers-in  or  comers-out— a  desolation  some 
thing  like  Balclutha's.f 

This  was  once  a  house  of  trade,  a  centre  of  busy 
interests.  The  throng  of  merchants  was  here — 
the  quick  pulse  of  gain — and  here  some  forms  of 
business  are  still  kept  up,  though  the  soul  be 
long  since  fled.  Here  are  still  to  be  seen  stately 
porticos ;  imposing  staircases,  offices  roomy  as 
the  state  apartments  in  palaces — deserted,  or 
thinly  peopled  with  a  few  straggling  clerks ;  the 

*  The  first  series  of  these  popular  essays  appeared 
m  the  London  Magazine  between  August  1820  and 
October  1822;  the  second  series,  between  Way  1823 
and  August  1825. 

t  "  I  passed  by  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  and  they  were 
deso  1  ate. " — Ossian. 


still  more  sacred  interiors  of  court  and  committee- 
rooms,  with  venerable  faces  of  beadles,  door 
keepers;  directors  seated  in  form  on  solemn 
days  (to  proclaim  a  dead  dividend),  at  long 
worm-eaten  tables,  that  have  been  mahogany, 
with  tarnished  gilt-leather  coverings,  supporting 
massy  silver  inkstands  long  since  dry ;  the  oaken 
wainscots  hung  with  pictures  of  deceased  gover 
nors  and  subgovernors,  of  Queen  Anne,  and  tl.e 
two  first  monarchs  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty ; 
huge  charts,  which  subsequent  discoveries  have 
antiquated  ;  dusty  maps  of  Mexico,  dim  as 
dreams,  and  soundings  of  the  Bay  of  Panama  ! 
the  long  passages  hung  with  buckets,  appended, 
in  idle  row,  to  walls  whose  substance  might  defy 
any,  short  of  the  last,  conflagration :  with  vast 
ranges  of  cellarage  under  all,  where  dollars  and 
pieces  of  eight  once  lay,  an  "unsunned  heap,"  for 
Mammon  to  have  solaced  his  solitary  heart  withal, 
long  since  dissipated,  or  scattered  into  air  at  the 
blast  of  the  breaking  of  that  famous  BUBBLE. 

Such  is  the  SOUTH-SEA  HOUSE.  At  least, 
such  it  was  forty  years  ago,  when  I  knew  it— 
a  magnificent  relic !  What  alterations  may  have 
been  made  in  it  since,  I  have  had  no  opportunities 
of  verifying.  Time,  I  take  for  granted,  has  not 
freshened  it.  No  wind  has  resuscitated  the  face 
of  the  sleeping  waters.  A  thicker  crust  by  this 
time  stagnates  upon  it.  The  moths,  that  were 
then  battening  upon  its  obsolete  ledgers  and  day- 
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books,  have  rested  from  their  depredations,  but 
other  light  generations  have  succeeded,  making 
fine  fret-work  among  their  single  and  double 
entries.  Layers  of  dust  have  accumulated  (a 
superfcetation  of  dirt !)  upon  the  old  layers,  that 
seldom  used  to  be  disturbed,  save  by  some  curi 
ous  finger,  now  and  then,  inquisitive  to  explore 
the  mode  of  bookkeeping  in  Queen  Anne's  reign ; 
or,  with  less  hallowed  curiosity,  seeking  to  un 
veil  some  of  the  mysteries  of  that  tremendous 
HOAX,  whose  extent  the  petty  peculators  of  our 
day  look  back  upon  with  the  same  expression  of 
incredulous  admiration,  and  hopeless  ambition 
of  rivalry,  as  would  become  the  puny  face  of 
modern  conspiracy  contemplating  the  Titan  size 
of  Vaux's  superhuman  plot. 

Peace  to  the  manes  of  the  BUBBLE  !  Silence 
and  destitution  are  upon  thy  walls,  proud  house, 
for  a  memorial ! 

Situated  as  thou  art,  in  the  very  heart  of  stir 
ring  and  living  commerce — amid  the  fret  and 
fever  of  speculation — with  the  Bank,  and  the 
'Change,  and  the  India-house  about  thee,  in  the 
hey-day  of  present  prosperity,  with  their  impor 
tant  faces,  as  it  were,  insulting  thee,  their  poor 
neighbour  out  of  business — to  the  idle  and  merely 
contemplative,  to  such  as  me,  old  house !  there 
is  a  charm  in  thy  quiet,  a  cessation,  a  coolness 
from  business,  an  indolence  almost  cloistral, 
which  is  delightful !  With  what  reverence  have 
I  paced  thy  great  bare  rooms  and  courts  at  even 
tide  !  They  spoke  of  the  past : — the  shade  of 
some  dead  accountant,  with  visionary  pen  in  ear, 
would  flit  by  me,  stiff  as  in  life.  Living  accounts 
and  accountants  puzzle  me.  I  have  no  skill  in 
figuring.  But  thy  great  dead  tomes,  which  scarce 
three  degenerate  clerks  of  the  present  day  could 
lift  from  their  enshrining  shelves — with  their  old 
fantastic  flourishes,  and  decorative  rubric  inter- 
lacings — their  sums  in  triple  columniations,  set 
down  with  formal  superfluity  of  ciphers — with 
pious  sentences  at  the  beginning,  without  which 
our  religious  ancestors  never  ventured  to  open  a 
book  of  business,  or  bill  of  lading — the  costly 
vellum  covers  of  some  of  them  almost  persuading 
us  that  we  are  got  into  some  better  library, — are 
very  agreeable  and  edifying  spectacles.  I  can 
look  upon  these  defunct  dragons  with  com 
placency.  Thy  heavy  odd-shaped  ivory -handled 
pen-knives  (our  ancestors  had  everything  on  a 
larger  scale  than  we  have  hearts  for)  are  as  good 
as  anything  from  Herculaneum.  The  pounces- 
boxes  of  our  days  have  gone  retrograde. 

The  very  clerks  which  I  remember  in  the 
South-Sea  House — I  speak  of  forty  years  back — 
had  an  air  very  different  from  those  in  the  public 
offices  that  I  have  had  to  do  with  since.  They 
partook  of  the  genius  of  the  place ! 

They  were  mostly  (for  the  establishment  did 
not  admit  of  superfluous  salaries)  bachelors. 
Generally  (for  they  had  not  much  to  do)  per 
sons  of  a  curious  and  speculative  turn  of  mind. 
Old-fashioned,  for  a  reason  mentioned  before. 


Humorists,  for  they  were  of  all  descriptions; 
and  not  having  been  brought  together  in  early 
life  (which  has  a  tendency  to  assimilate  the 
members  of  corporate  bodies  to  each  other),  but 
for  the  most  part,  placed  in  this  house  in  ripe  or 
middle  age,  they  necessarily  carried  into  it  their 
separate  habits  and  oddities,  unqualified,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  as  into  a  common  stock.  Hence 
they  formed  a  sort  of  Noah's  ark.  Odd  fishes. 
A  lay  monastery.  Domestic  retainers  in  a  great 
house,  kept  more  for  show  than  use.  Yet 
pleasant  fellows,  full  of  chat,  and  not  a  few 
among  them  had  arrived  at  considerable  pro 
ficiency  on  the  German  flute. 

The  cashier  at  that  time  was  one  Evans,  a 
Cambro-Briton.  He  had  something  of  the  chol 
eric  complexion  of  his  countryman  stamped  on 
his  visage,  but  was  a  worthy  sensible  man  at 
bottom.  He  wore  his  hair,  to  the  last,  powdered 
and  frizzed  out,  in  the  fashion  which  I  remember 
to  have  seen  in  caricatures  of  what  were  termed 
in  my  young  days  Maccaronies.  He  was  the 
last  of  that  race  of  beaux.  Melancholy  as  a  gib- 
cat  over  his  counter  all  the  forenoon,  I  think  I 
see  him,  making  up  his  cash  (as  they  call  it)  with 
tremulous  fingers,  as  if  he  feared  every  one  about 
him  was  a  defaulter ;  in  his  hypochondry  ready 
to  imagine  himself  one ;  haunted,  at  least,  with 
the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  one ; 
his  tristful  visage  clearing  up  a  little  over  his 
roast  neck  of  veal  at  Anderton's  at  two  (where 
his  picture  still  hangs,  taken  a  little  before  his 
death  by  desire  of  the  master  of  the  coffee-hor.ee, 
which  he  had  frequented  for  the  last  five-aiid- 
twenty  years),  but  not  attaining  the  meridian  of 
its  animation  till  evening  brought  on  the  hour 
of  tea  and  visiting.  The  simultaneous  sound  of 
his  well-known  rap  at  the  door  with  the  stroke 
of  the  clock  announcing  six,  was  a  topic  of  never- 
failing  mirth  in  the  families  which  this  dear  old 
bachelor  gladdened  with  his  presence.  Then 
was  his  forte  his  glorified  hour !  How  would  he 
chirp,  and  expand,  over  a  muffin  !  How  would 
he  dilate  into  secret  history.  His  countryman, 
Pennant  himself,  in  particular,  could  not  be  more 
eloquent  than  he  in  relation  to  old  and  new 
London — the  site  of  old  theatres,  churches, 
streets  gone  to  decay,  where  Eosamond's  Pond 
stood,  the  Mulberry  gardens,  and  the  conduit  in 
Cheap — with  many  a  pleasant  anecdote,  derived 
from  paternal  tradition,  of  those  grotesque  figures 
which  Hogarth  has  immortalised  in  his  picture 
of  Noon,  the  worthy  descendants  of  those  heroic 
confessors,  who,  flyingto  this  country,  from  the 
wrath  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  dragoons,  kept  alive 
the  flame  of  pure  religion  in  the  sheltering 
obscurities  of  Hog  Lane,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
Seven  Dials  ! 

Deputy,  under  Evans,  was  Thomas  Tame. 
He  had  the  air  and  stoop  of  a  nobleman.  You 
would  have  taken  him  for  one,  had  you  met  him 
in  one  of  the  passages  leading  to  Westminster 
Hall.  By  stoop,  I  mean  that  gentle  bending  of 
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the  body  forwards,  which,  in  great  men,  must 
be  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  an  habitual  con 
descending  attention  to  the  applications  of  their 
inferiors.  While  he  held  you  in  converse,  you 
felt  strained  to  the  height  in  the  colloquy.  The 
conference  over,  you  were  at  leisure  to  smile  at 
the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  pretensions 
which  had  just  awed  you.  His  intellect  was  of 
the  shallowest  order.  It  did  not  reach  to  a  saw 
or  a  proverb.  His  mind  was  in  its  original  state 
of  white  paper.  A  sucking-babe  might  have 
posed  him.  What  was  it  then  ?  Was  he  rich  ? 
Alas,  no  !  Thomas  Tame  was  very  poor.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  looked  outwardly  gentlefolks, 
when  I  fear  all  was  not  well  at  all  times  within. 
She  had  a  neat  meagre  person,  which  it  was 
evident  she  had  not  sinned  in  over-pampering ; 
but  in  its  veins  was  noble  blood.  She  traced 
her  descent,  by  some  labyrinth  of  relationship, 
which  I  never  thoroughly  understood,  much  less 
can  explain  with  any  heraldic  certainty  at  this 
time  of  day,  to  the  illustrious  but  unfortunate 
house  of  Derwentwater.  This  was  the  secret  of 
Thomas's  stoop.  This  was  the  thought,  the 
sentiment,  the  bright  solitary  star  of  your  lives, 
ye  mild  and  happy  pair,  which  cheered  you  in 
the  night  of  intellect,  and  in  the  obscurity  of 
your  station !  This  was  to  you  instead  of  riches, 
instead  of  rank,  instead  of  glittering  attainments: 
and  it  was  worth  them  all  together.  You  insult 
ed  none  with  it;  but,  while  you  wore  it  as  a 
piece  of  defensive  armour  only,  no  insult  like 
wise  could  reach  you  through  it.  Decus  et  sola- 
men. 

Of  quite  another  stamp  was  the  then  account 
ant,  John  Tipp.  He  neither  pretended  to  high 
blood,  nor,  in  good  truth,  cared  one  fig  about 
the  matter.  He  "thought  ar  accountant  the 
greatest  character  in  the  world,  and  himself  the 
greatest  accountant  in  it."  Yet  John  was  not 
without  his  hobby.  The  fiddle  relieved  his 
vacant  hours.  He  sang,  certainly,  with  other 
notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre.  He  did,  in 
deed,  scream  and  scrape  most  abominably.  His 
fine  suite  of  official  rooms  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
which,  without  anything  very  substantial  ap 
pended  to  them,  were  enough  to  enlarge  a  man's 
notions  of  himself  that  lived  in  them  (I  know 
not  who  is  the  occupier  of  them  now),  resounded 
fortnightly  to  the  notes  of  a  concert  of  "sweet 
breasts,"  as  our  ancestors  would  have  called 
them,  culled  from  club-rooms  and  orchestras, 
chorus-singers,  first  and  second  violoncellos, 
double  basses,  and  clarionets,  who  ate  his  cold 
mutton  and  drank  his  punch,  and  praised  his 
ear.  He  sat  like  Lord  Midas  among  them. 
But  at  the  desk  Tipp  was  quite  another  sort 
of  creature.  Thence  all  ideas,  that  were 
piirely  ornamental,  were  banished.  You  could 
not  speak  of  anything  romantic  without  re 
buke.  Politics  were  excluded.  A  newspaper 
was  thought  too  refined  and  abstracted.  The 
whole  duty  of  man  consisted  in  writing  off  divi 


dend  warrants.  The  striking  of  the  annual 
balance  in  the  company's  books  (which,  perhaps, 
differed  from  the  balance  of  last  year  in  the  sum 
of  £25,  Is.  6d.)  occupied  his  days  and  nights  for 
a  month  previous.  Not  that  Tipp  was  blind  to 
the  deadness  of  things  (as  they  call  them  in  the 
city)  in  his  beloved  house,  or  did  not  sigh  for  a 
return  to  the  old  stirring  days  when  South-Sea 
hopes  were  young  (he  was  indeed  equal  to  the 
wielding  of  any  the  most  intricate  accounts  of 
|  the  most  flourishing  company  in  these  or  those 
days) :  but  to  a  genuine  accountant  the  differ 
ence  of  proceeds  is  as  nothing.  The  fractional 
farthing  is  as  dear  to  his  heart  as  the  thousands 
which  stand  before  it.  He  is  the  true  actor, 
who,  whether  his  part  be  a  prince  or  a  peasant, 
must  act  it  with  like  intensity.  With  Tipp  form 
was  everything.  His  life  was  formal.  His 
actions  seemed  ruled  with  a  ruler.  His  pen 
was  not  less  erring  than  his  heart.  He  made 
the  best  executor  in  the  world ;  he  was  plagued 
with  incessant  executorships  accordingly,  which 
excited  his  spleen  and  soothed  his  vanity  in 
eqiial  ratios.  He  would  swear  (for  Tipp  swore) 
at  the  little  orphans,  whose  rights  he  would 
guard  with  a  tenacity  like  the  grasp  of  the  dying 
hand,  that  commended  their  interests  to  his  pro 
tection.  With  all  this  there  was  about  him  a 
sort  of  timidity  (his  few  enemies  used  to  give  it 
a  worse  name),  a  something  which,  in  reference 
to  the  dead,  we  will  place,  if  you  please,  a  little 
on  this  side  of  the  heroic.  Nature  certainly  had 
been  pleased  to  endow  John  Tipp  with  a  suffi 
cient  measure  of  the  principle  of  self-preserva 
tion.  There  is  a  cowardice  which  we  do  not 
despise,  because  it  has  nothing  base  or  treacher 
ous  in  its  elements ;  it  betrays  itself,  not  you  : 
it  is  mere  temperament ;  the  absence  of  the 
romantic  and  the  enterprising ;  it  sees  a  lion  in 
the  way,  and  will  not,  with  Fortinbras,  "greatly 
find  quarrel  in  a  straw,"  when  some  supposed 
honour  is  at  stake.  Tipp  never  mounted  the 
box  of  a  stage-coach  in  his  life ;  or  leaned  against 
the  rails  of  a  balcony ;  or  walked  upon  the 
ridge  of  a  parapet ;  or  looked  down  a  preci 
pice  ;  or  let  off  a  gun  ;  or  went  upon  a  water- 
party  ;  or  would  willingly  let  you  go,  if  he  could 
have  helped  it :  neither  was  it  recorded  of  him, 
that  for  lucre,  or  for  intimidation,  he  ever  for 
sook  friend  or  principle. 

Whom  next  shall  we  summon  from  the  dusty 
dead,  in  whom  common  qualities  become  un 
common  ?  Can  I  forget  thee,  Henry  Man,  the 
wit,  the  polished  man  of  letters,  the  author, 
of  the  South-Sea  House  !  who  never  enteredst 
thy  office  in  a  morning,  or  quittedst  it  in  mid 
day — (what  didst  thou  in  an  office  ?) — without 
some  quirk  that  left  a  sting !  Thy  gibes  and 
thy  jokes  are  now  extinct,  or  survive  but  in  two 
forgotten  volumes,  which  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  rescue  from  a  stall  in  Barbican,  not  three 
days  ago,  and  found  thee  terse,  fresh,  epigram 
matic,  as  alive.  Thy  wit  is  a  little  gone  by  in 
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these  fastidious  days — thy  topics  are  staled  by 
the  "new-born  gauds"  of  the  time;  but  great 
thou  used  to  be  in  Public  Ledgers,  and  in  Chro 
nicles,  upon  Chatham,  and  Shelburne,  and  Rock- 
ingham,  and  Howe,  and  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton, 
and  the  war  which  ended  in  the  tearing  from 
Great  Britain  her  rebellious  colonies, — and 
Keppel,  and  Wilkes,  and  Sawbridge,  and  Bull, 
and  Dunning,  and  Pratt,  and  Eichmond, — and 
such  small  politics. 

A  little  less  facetious,  and  a  great  deal  more 
obstreperous,  was  fine  rattling,  rattle-headed 
Plumer.  He  was  descended — not  in  a  right 
line,  reader  (for  his  lineal  pretensions,  like  his 
personal,  favoured  a  little  of  the  sinister  bend)— 
from  the  Plumers  of  Hertfordshire.  So  tradi 
tion  gave  him  out ;  and  certain  family  features 
not  a  little  sanctioned  the  opinion.  Certainly 
old  Walter  Plumer  (his  reputed  author)  had 
been  a  rake  in  his  days,  and  visited  much  in 
Italy,  and  had  seen  the  world.  He  was  uncle, 
bachelor-uncle,  to  the  line  old  Whig  still  living, 
who  has  represented  the  county  in  so  many  suc 
cessive  Parliaments,  and  has  a  fine  old  mansion 
near  Ware.  Walter  flourished  in  George  II. 's 
days,  and  was  the  same  who  was  sum 
moned  before  the  House  of  Commons  about  a 
business  of  franks  with  the  old  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  You  may  read  of  it  in  Johnson's 
"  Life  of  Cave."  Cave  came  off  cleverly  in  that 
business.  It  is  certain  our  Plumer  did  nothing 
to  discountenance  the  rumour.  He  rather 
seemed  pleased  whenever  it  was,  with  all  gentle 
ness,  insinuated.  But,  besides  his  family  pre 
tensions,  Plumer  was  an  engaging  fellow,  and 
sang  gloriously. 

Not  so  sweetly  sang  Plumer  as  thou  sangest, 

mild,    child-like,    pastoral    M :    a   flute's 

breathing  less  divinely  whispering  than  thy 
Arcadian  melodies,  when,  in  tones  worthy  of 
Arden,  thou  didst  chant  that  song  sung  by 
Amiens  to  the  banished  Duke,  which  proclaims 
the  winter  wind  more  lenient  than  for  a  man  to 

be  ungrateful.     Thy  sire  was  old  surly  M , 

the  unapproachable  churchwarden  of  Bishops- 
gate.  He  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  begat 
thee,  like  spring,  gentle  offspring  of  blustering 
winter :— only  unfortunate  in  thy  ending,  which 
should  have  been  mild,  conciliatory,  swan-like. 

Much  remains  to  sing.  Many  fantastic  shapes 
rise  up,  but  they  must  be  mine  in  private  : — 
already  I  have  fooled  the  reader  to  the  top  of  his 
bent ; — else  could  I  omit  that  strange  creature 
Woollett,  who  existed  in  trying  the  question, 
and  bought  litigations  t — and  still  stranger,  ini 
mitable,  solemn  Hepworth,  from  whose  gravity 
Newton  might  have  deduced  the  law  of  gravita 
tion.  How  profoundly  would  he  nib  a  pen— 
with  what  deliberation  would  he  wet  a  wafer  ! 

But  it  is  time  to  close — night's  wheels  are 
rattling  fast  over  me— it  is  proper  to  have  done 
with  this  solemn  mockery. 

Header,  what  if  I 'have  been  playing  with 


thee  all  this  while  ?  Peradventure  the  very 
names,  which  I  have  summoned  up  before  thee, 
are  fantastic — unsubstantial — like  Henry  Pim 
pernel,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece. 

Be  satisfied  that  something  answering  to  them 
has  had  a  being.  Their  importance  is  from  the 
past. 

THE  TWO  KACES  OF  MEN. 

The  human  species,  according  to  the  best 
theory  I  can  form  of  it,  is  composed  of  two  dis 
tinct  races,  the  men  who  borrow,  and  the  men 
who  lend.  To  these  two  original  diversities  may 
be  reduced  all  those  impertinent  classifications 
of  Gothic  and  Celtic  tribes,  white  men,  black 
men,  red  men.  All  the  dwellers  upon  earth, 
"Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,"  flock 
hither,  and  do  naturally  fall  in  with  one  or  other 
of  these  primary  distinctions.  The  infinite 
superiority  of  the  former,  which  I  choose  to 
designate  as  the  great  race,  is  discernible  in 
their  figure,  port,  and  a  certain  instinctive  sove 
reignty.  The  latter  are  born  degraded.  "He 
shall  serve  his  brethren."  There  is  something  in 
the  air  of  one  of  this  cast,  lean  and  suspicious ; 
contrasting  with  the  open,  trusting,  generous 
manners  of  the  other. 

Observe  who  have  been  the  greatest  borrowers 
of  all  ages— Alcibiades— Falstaff—  Sir  Richard 
Steele — our  late  incomparable  Brinsley — what  a 
family  likeness  in  all  four  ! 

What  a  careless,  even  deportment  hath  your 
borrower !  what  rosy  gills  !  what  a  beautiful 
reliance  on  Providence  doth  he  manifest,  tak 
ing  no  more  thought  than  lilies  !  What  con 
tempt  for  money,  accounting  it  (yours  and 
mine  especially)  no  better  than  dross  !  What  a 
liberal  confounding  of  those  pedantic  distinc 
tions  of  meum  and  tuum!  or  rather,  what  a 
noble  simplification  of  language  (beyond  Tooke), 
resolving  these  supposed  opposites  into  one 
clear,  intelligible  pronoun  adjective !  What 
near  approaches  doth  he  make  to  the  primitive 
community — to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the 
principle  at  least. 

He  is  the  true  taxer  who  "calleth  all  the 
world  up  to  be  taxed;"  and  the  distance  is  as 
vast  between  him  and  one  of  us,  as  subsisted 
between  the  Augustan  Majesty  and  the  poorest 
obolary  Jew  that  paid  it  tribute-pittance  at 
Jerusalem !  His  exactions,  too,  have  such  a 
cheerful,  voluntary  air!  So  far  removed  from 
your  sour  parochial  or  state  gatherers,  those 
ink-horn  varlets,  who  carry  their  want  of  wel 
come  in  their  faces  !  He  cometh  to  you  with  a 
smile,  and  troubleth  you  with  no  receipt ;  con 
fining  himself  to  no  set  season.  Every  day  is 
his  Candlemas,  or  his  Feast  of  Holy  Michael. 
He  applieth  the  lene  tormentum  of  a  pleasant 
look  to  your  purse — which  to  that  gentle  warmth 
expands  her  silken  leaves,  as  naturally  as  the 
cloak  of  the  traveller,  for  which  sun  and  wind 
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contended !  He  is  the  true  Propontic  which. 
never  ebbeth !  The  sea  which  taketh  hand 
somely  at  each  man's  hand.  In  vain  the  victim, 
whom  he  delighteth  to  honour,  struggles  with 
destiny;  he  is  in  the  net.  Lend,  therefore, 
cheerfully,  0  man  ordained  to  lend — that  thou 
lose  not  in  the  end,  with  thy  worldly  penny,  the 
reversion  promised.  Combine  not  preposter 
ously  in  thine  own  person  the  penalties  of 
Lazarus  and  of  Dives  !  but  when  thou  seest  the 
proper  authority  coming,  meet  it  smilingly,  as 
it  were  half-way.  Come,  a  handsome  sacrifice  ! 
See  how  light  he  makes  of  it !  Strain  not 
courtesies  with  a  noble  enemy. 

Reflections  like  the  foregoing  were  forced  upon 
my  mind  by  the  death  of  my  old  friend,  Ralph 
Bigod,  Esq. ,  who  parted  this  life,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  dying,  as  he  had  lived,  without  much 
trouble.  He  boasted  himself  a  descendant  from 
mighty  ancestors  of  that  name,  who  heretofore 
held  ducal  dignities  in  this  realm.  In  his  actions 
and  sentiments  he  belied  not  the  stock  to  which 
he  pretended.  Early  in  life  he  found  himself 
invested  with  ample  revenues ;  which,  with  that 
noble  disinterestedness  which  I  have  noticed  as 
inherent  in  men  of  the  great  race,  he  took 
almost  immediate  measures  entirely  to  dissipate 
and  bring  to  nothing:  for  there  is  something 
revolting  in  the  idea  of  a  king  holding  a  private 
purse,  and  the  thoughts  of  Bigod  were  all  regal. 
Thus  furnished  by  the  very  act  of  disfurnish- 
ment ;  getting  rid  of  the  cumbersome  luggage  of 
riches,  more  apt  (as  one  sings) 

"  To  slacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge, 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise," 

he  set  forth,  like  some  Alexander,  upon  his  great 
enterprise,  "borrowing  and  to  borrow." 

In  his  periegesis,  or  triumphant  progress 
throughout  this  island,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  he  laid  a  tithe  part  of  the  inhabitants 
under  contribution.  I  reject  this  estimate  as 
greatly  exaggerated ;  but  having  had  the  honour 
of  accompanying  my  friend  divers  times,  in  his 
perambulations  about  this  vast  city,  I  own  I 
was  greatly  struck  at  first  with  the  prodigious 
number  of  faces  we  met,  who  claimed  a  sort  of 
respectful  acquaintance  with  us.  He  was  one 
day  so  obliging  as  to  explain  the  phenomenon. 
It  seems  these  were  his  tributaries;  feeders  of 
his  exchequer;  grntlemen,  his  good  friends  (as 
he  was  pleased  to  express  himself),  to  whom  he 
had  occasionally  been  beholden  for  a  loan. 
Their  multitudes  did  no  way  disconcert  him. 
He  rather  took  a  pride  in  numbering  them ;  and, 
with  Comus,  seemed  pleased  to  be  "stocked 
with  so  fair  a  herd." 

With  such  sources,  it  was  a  wonder  how  he 
contrived  to  keep  his  treasury  always  empty. 
He  did  it  by  force  of  an  aphorism,  which  he  had 
often  in  his  mouth,  that  "money  kept  longer 
than  three  days  stinks."  So  he  made  use  of  it 
while  it  was  fresh.  A  good  part  he  drank  away 


(for  he  was  an  excellent  toss-pot) ;  some  he  gave 
away,  the  rest  he  threw  away,  literally  tossing 
and  hurling  it  violently  from  him — as  boys  do 
burrs,  or  as  if  it  had  been  infectious — into 
ponds,  or  ditches,  or  deep  holes,  inscrutable 
cavities  of  the  earth  ;  or  he  would  bury  it  (where 
he  would  never  seek  it  again)  by  a  river's  side 
under  some  bank,  which  (he  would  facetiously 
observe)  paid  no  interest — but  outway  from  him 
it  must  go  peremptorily,  as  Hagar's  offspring 
into  the  wilderness,  while  it  was  sweet.  He 
never  missed  it.  The  streams  were  perennial 
which  fed  his  fisc.  When  new  supplies  became 
necessary,  the  first  person  that  had  the  felicity 
to  fall  in  with  him,  friend  or  stranger,  was  sure 
to  contribute  to  the  deficiency.  For  Bigod  had 
an  undeniable  way  with  him.  He  had  a  cheer 
ful,  open  exterior,  a  quick  jovial  eye,  a  bald 
forehead,  just  touched  with  grey  (cana  fides). 
He  anticipated  no  excuse,  and  found  none. 
And,  waiving  for  a  while  my  theory  as  to  the 
great  race,  I  would  put  it  to  the  most  un- 
theorising  reader  who  may  at  times  have  dis 
posable  coin  in  his  pocket,  whether  it  is  not 
more  repugnant  to  the  kindliness  of  his  nature 
to  refuse  such  a  one  as  I  am  describing,  than  to 
say  wo  to  a  poor  petitionary  rogue  (your  bastard 
borrower),  who,  by  his  mumping  visnomy,  tells 
you  that  he  expects  nothing  better;  and,  there 
fore,  whose  preconceived  notions  and  expecta 
tions  you  do  in  reality  so  much  less  shock  in  the 
refusal. 

When  I  think  of.  this  man ;  his  fiery  glow  of 
heart ;  his  swell  of  feeling ;  how  magnificent, 
how  ideal  he  was ;  how  great  at  the  midnight 
hour ;  and  when  I  compare  with  him  the  com 
panions  with  whom  I  have  associated  since,  I 
grudge  the  saving  of  a  few  idle  ducats,  and 
think  that  1  am  fallen  into  the  society  of  lenders 
and  little  men. 

To  one  like  Elia,  whose  treasures  are  rather 
cased  in  leather  covers  than  closed  in  iron  coffers, 
there  is  a  class  of  alienators  more  formidable 
than  that  which  I  have  touched  upon ;  I  mean 
your  borrowers  of  books — those  mutilators  of  col 
lections,  spoilers  of  the  symmetry  of  shelves, 
and  creators  of  odd  volumes.  There  is  Comber- 
batch,  matchless  in  his  depredations. 

That  foul  gap  in  the  bottom  shelf  facing  you, 
like  a  great  eyetooth  knocked  out — (you  are  now 
with  me  in  my  little  back  study  in  Bloomsbury, 
reader !) — with  the  huge  Switzer-like  tomes  on 
each  side  (like  the  Guildhall  giants,  in  their 
reformed  posture,  guardant  of  nothing),  once 
held  the  tallest  of  my  folios,  Opera  Bonaventurce, 
choice  and  massive  divinity,  to  which  its  two 
supporters  (school  divinity  also,  but  of  a  lesser 
calibre — Bellarmine,  and  Holy  Thomas),  showed 
but  as  dwarfs — itself  an  Ascapart ! — that  Com- 
berbatch  abstracted  upon  the  faith  of  a  theory 
he  holds,  which  is  more  easy,  I  confess,  for  me 
to  suffer  by  than  to  refute,  namely,  that  "the 
title  to  property  in  a  book  (my  Bonaventure,  for 
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instance)  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  claimant's 
powers  of  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
same."  Should  he  go  on  acting  upon  this  theory, 
which  of  our  shelves  is  safe  ? 

The  slight  vacuum  in  the  left-hand  case — two 
shelves  from  the  ceiling — scarcely  distinguishable 
but  by  the  quick  eye  of  a  loser — was  whilom  the 
commodious  resting-place  of  Brown  on  Urn 
Burial.  C.  will  hardly  allege  that  he  knows 
more  about  that  treatise  than  I  do,  who  intro 
duced  it  to  him,  and  was,  indeed  the  first  (of  the 
moderns)  to  discover  its  beauties — but  so  have  I 
known  a  foolish  lover  to  praise  his  mistress  in 
the  presence  of  a  rival  more  qualified  to  carry 
her  off  than  himself.  Just  below,  Dodsley's 
dramas  want  their  fourth  volume,  where  Vittoria 
Corombona  is  !  The  remainder  nine  are  as  dis 
tasteful  as  Priam's  refuse  sons,  when  the  Fates 
borrowed  Hector.  Here  stood  the  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  in  sober  state.  There  loitered  the 
Complete  Angler;  quiet  as  in  life,  by  some  stream 
side.  In  yonder  nook,  John  Buncle,  a  widower- 
volume,  with  "  eyes  closed,"  mourns  his  ravished 
mate. 

One  justice  I  nftist  do  my  friend ;  that  if  he 
sometimes,  like  the  sea,  sweeps  away  a  treasure, 
at  another  time,  sea-like,  he  throws  up  as  rich 
an  equivalent  to  match  it.  I  have  a  small  under- 
collection  of  this  nature  (my  friend's  gatherings 
in  his  various  calls),  picked  up,  he  has  forgotten 
at  what  odd  places,  and  deposited  with  as  little 
memory  at  mine.  I  take  in  these  orphans,  the 
twice-deserted.  These  proselytes  of  the  gate  are 
welcome  as  the  true  Hebrews.  There  they  stand 
in  conjunction;  natives  and  naturalised.  The 
latter  seem  as  little  disposed  to  inquire  out  their 
true  lineage  as  I  am.  I  charge  no  warehouse- 
room  for  these  deodands,  nor  shall  ever  put  my 
self  to  the  ungentlemanly  trouble  of  advertising 
a  sale  of  them  to  pay  expenses. 

To  lose  a  volume  to  C.  carries  some  sense  and 
meaning  in  it.  You  are  sure  that  he  will  make 
one  hearty  meal  on  your  viands,  if  he  can  give  no 
account  of  the  platter  after  it.  But  what  moved 
thee,  wayward,  spiteful  K.,  to  be  so  importunate 
to  carry  off  with  thee,  in  spite  of  tears  and  adjura 
tions  to  thee  to  forbear,  the  letters  of  that 
princely  woman,  the  thrice  noble  Margaret  New 
castle  ? — knowing  at  the  time,  and  knowing  that 
I  knew  also,  thou  most  assuredly  wouldst  never 
turn  over  one  leaf  of  the  illustrious  folio :  what 
but  the  mere  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  childish 
love  of  getting  the  better  of  thy  friend  ?  Then, 
worst  cut  of  all !  to  transport  it  with  thee  to  the 
Gallican  land— 

"  Unworthy  land  to  harbour  such  a  sweetness, 
A  virtue  in  which  all  ennobling  thoughts  dwelt, 
Pure  thoughts,  kind  thoughts,  high  thoughts,  her 
sex's  wonder  !" 

— hadst  thou  not  thy  play-books,  and  books  of 
jests  and  fancies,  about  thee,  to  keep  thee  merry, 
even  as  thou  keepest  all  companies  with  thy 


quips  and  mirthful  tales?  Child  of  the  Green 
room,  it  was  unkindly  done  of  thee.  Thy  wife, 
too,  that  part-French,  better-part  English  woman ! 
— that  she  could  fix  upon  no  other  treatise  to 
bear  away,  in  kindly  token  of  remembering  us, 
than  the  works  of  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brook— 
of  which  no  Frenchman^  nor  woman  of  France, 
Italy,  or  England,  was  ever  by  nature  constituted 
to  comprehend  a  tittle  !  Was  there  not  Zim- 
mermann  on  Solitude  ? 

Eeader,  if  haply  thou  art  blessed  with  a  mode 
rate  collection,  be  shy  of  showing  it;  or  if  thy* 
heart  overfloweth  to  lend  them,  lend  thy  books  ; 
but  let  it  be  to  such  a  one  as  S.  T.  C.— he 
will  return  them  (generally  anticipating  the  time 
appointed)  with  usury;  enriched  with  annota 
tions  tripling  their  value.  I  have  had  experience. 
Many  of  these  precious  MSS.  of  his — (in  matter 
oftentimes,  and  almost  in  quantity  not  unfre- 
quently,  vying  with  the  originals)  in  no  very 
clerkly  hand — legible  in  my  Daniel  ;  in  old 
Burton  ;  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  and  those 
abstruser  cogitations  of  the  Greville,  now,  alas  ! 
wandering  in  pagan  lands.  I  counsel  thee, 
shut  not  thy  heart,  nor  thy  library,  against 
S.  T.  C.* 

*  In  an  article  on  "Bibliomania,"  reprinted  from 
the  North  British  Review  with  additions,  some  good 
examples  of  Coleridge's  annotations  are  given.  These 
marginal  notes  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  red 
pencil.  The  following  notes  occur  in  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  (in  4to)  of  "Joan  of  Arc :  an  Epic  Poem, 
by  Eobert  South ey.  Bristol,  1796."  Coleridge  first 
sets  down  the  following  abbreviations,  which  he  pro 
poses  to  use  in  the  marginal  notes : 
N.B. — S.E.  means  South  ey's  English — t.e.,  no  English 

at  all. 

N.  means  nonsense. 

J.  means  discordant  jingle  of  sound — one  word 
rhyming  or  half-rhyming  to  another,  prov 
ing  either  utter  want  of  ear,  or  else  very 
long  ones. 

L.M.,  ludicrous  metaphor. 
I.M.,  incongruous  metaphor. 
S.,  pseudo-poetic   slang,    generally,    too,  not 

English. 

Following  this  notation,    Coleridge  proceeds  with 
his  examination  of  Book  First.    The  words  in  italics 
were  underlined. 
Line  5.  Or  slept  in   death,   or 

lingered  A  life  in  chains.  S.  E.    A  out. 

L.  6.  I  sing ;  nor  wilt  thou,  Free-        I  really  can't  pro- 
dom,  scorn  the  song.  mise  that  though, 

quoth  Freedom. 
L.  7.  Sunk  was  the  sun;  o'er  all       N. 

the  expanse  of  air. 
The  mists  of  evening  deepen 
ing  as  they  rose 
Chilled  the  still  scene :  when       Jl 

through  the  forest  gloom, 
Rapt  on  with  lightning  speed,        S.K 

in  vain  Dunois, 

Now  checked  with  weaker  force        S.  E. 
the  unheeded  ruin.  Mercy  on  us,  if  I 

go  on  thus  I  shall 
make    the     book 
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NEW  YEAE'S  EVE. 

Every  man  hath  two  birthdays :  two  days,  at 
least,  in  every  year,  which  set  him  upon  revolv 
ing  the  lapse  of  time,  as  it  affects  his  mortal 
duration.  The  one  is  that  which  in  an  especial 
manner  he  termeth  his.  In  the  gradual  desuetude 
of  old  observances,  this  custom  of  solemnising 
our  proper  birthday  hath  nearly  passed  away, 
or  is  left  to  children,  who  reflect  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter,  nor  understand  anything  in  it 
beyond  cake  and  orange.  But  the  birth  of  a 
New  Year  is  of  an  interest  too  wide  to  be  pre- 
termitted  by  king  or  cobbler.  No  one  ever  re 
garded  the  first  of  January  with  indifference. 
It  is  that  from  which  all  date  their  time,  and 
count  upon  what  is  left.  It  is  the  nativity  of 
our  common  Adam. 

Of  all  sound  of  all  bells — bells,  the  music 
nighest  bordering  upon  heaven — most  solemn 
and  touching  is  the  peal  which  rings  out  the  Old 
Year.  I  never  heard  it  without  a  gathering-up 
of  my  mind  to  a  concentration  of  all  the  images 
that  have  been  diffused  over  the  past  twelve 
month  ;  all  I  have  done  or  suffered,  performed 
or  neglected,  in  that  regretted  time.  I  begin  to 
know  its  worth,  as  when  a  person  dies.  It  takes 
a  personal  colour ;  nor  was  it  a  poetical  flight  in 
a  contemporary,  when  he  exclaimed, 

"  I  saw  the  skirts  of  the  departing  Year:" 

It  is  no  more  than  what  in  sober  sadness  every 
one  of  us  seems  to  be  conscious  of,  in  that  awful 
leave-taking.  I  am  sure  I  felt  it,  and  all  felt  it 


L.  22.  The  new-born  sun 

Refulgent  smiles  around. 


L.  24.  In  dubious  life  Dunois  ttn- 

seals  his  eyes, 
And  views  a  form  with  mildly 

melting  gaze. 

L.  27.  And  on  her  rubied  cheek 
Hung  Pity's  crystal  gem. 
Silent  he  gazed, 
And  gazing  wondered. 
L.  84.  As  down  the  steep  descent 
with  many  a  step. 


what  I  suppose  it 
never  was  before, 
red  all  through. 

N.B.—Puns  are 
.for  the  ear.  Pun 
ning  by  spelling 
are  (sic)  natural 
-enemies. 

Why  refulgent?  A 
polished  mirror,  if 
put  in  the  sun,  is 
refulgent.  The 
sun  is  fulgent,  if 
there  be  such  a 
word. 
L.M. 


Gaze  versus  gaze. 

No  doubt — unless 
they  rolled  down. 


The  greater  part  of  Book  Second  was  written  by  Cole 
ridge.  At  the  passage  in  Book  Second  beginning 
"  Maid,  beloved  of  Heaven,"  he  has  written,  "These 
are  very  fine  lines,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not;  but 
hang  me  if  I  know  or  ever  did  know  the  meaning  of 
them,  though  my  own  composition." 


with  me,  last  night ;  though  some  of  my  com 
panions  affected  rather  to  manifest  an  exhilara 
tion  at  the  birth  of  the  coming  year,  than  any 
very  tender  regrets  for  the  decease  of  its  prede 
cessor.  But  I  am  none  of  those  who — 

"  Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest." 

I  am  naturally,  beforehand,  shy  of  novelties- 
new  books,  new  faces,  new  years — from  some 
mental  twist  which  makes  it  difficult  in  me  to 
face  the  prospective.  I  have  almost  ceased  to 
hope,  and  am  sanguine  only  in  the  prospects  of 
other  (former)  years.  I  plunge  into  foregone 
visions  and  conclusions.  I  encounter  pell-mell 
with  past  disappointments.  I  am  armour-proof 
against  old  discouragements.  I  forgive,  or  over 
come  in  fancy,  old  adversaries.  I  play  over  again 
for  love,  as  the  gamesters  phrase  it,  games,  for 
which  I  once  paid  so  dear.  I  would  scarce  now 
have  any  of  those  untoward  accidents  and  events 
of  my  life  reversed.  I  would  no  more  alter  them 
than  the  incidents  of  some  well-contrived  novel. 
Methinks  it  is  better  that  I  should  have  pined 
away  seven  of  my  goldenest  years,  when  I  was 
thrall  to  the  fair  hair,  and  fairer  eyes,  of  Alice 

W n,  than  that  so  passionate  a  love-adventure 

should  be  lost.  It  was  better  that  our  family 
should  have  missed  that  legacy,  which  old  Dor- 
rell  cheated  us  of,  than  that  I  should  have  at 
this  moment  two  thousand  pounds  in  banco,  and 
be  without  the  idea  of  that  specious  old  rogue. 

In  a  degree  beneath  manhood,  it  is  my  infir 
mity  to  look  back  upon  those  early  days.  Do  1 
advance  a  paradox,  when  I  say,  that,  skipping 
over  the  intervention  of  forty  years,  a  man  may 
have  leave  to  love  himself,  without  the  imputa 
tion  of  self-love  ? 

If  I  know'  aught  of  myself,  no  one  whose  mind 
is  introspective — and  mine  is  painfully  so — can 
have  a  less  respect  for  his  present  identity,  than 
I  have  for  the  man  Elia.  I  know  him  to  be  light, 
and  vain,  and  humoursome  ;  a  notorious  *  *  * ; 
addicted  to  *  *  *  * ;  averse  from  counsel,  neither 
taking  it  nor  offering  it ; — *  *  *  besides ;  a  stam 
mering  buffoon  ;  what  you  will ;  lay  it  on,  and 
spare  not :  I  subscribe  to  it  all,  and  much  more 
than  thou  canst  be  willing  to  lay  at  his  door— 
but  for  the  child  Elia,  that  "other  me,"  there, 
in  the  background — I  must  take  leave  to  cherish 
the  remembrance  of  that  young  master-r-with  as 
little  reference,  I  protest,  to  this  stupid  change 
ling  of  five-and-forty,  as  if  it  had  been  a  child  of 
some  other  house,  and  not  of  my  parents.  I  can 
cry  over  its  patient  smallpox  at  five,  and  rougher 
mendicaments.  I  can  lay  its  poor  fevered  head 
upon  the  sick  pillow  at  Christ's,  and  wake  with 
it  in  surprise  at  the  gentle  posture  of  maternal 
tenderness  hanging  over  it,  that  unknown  had 
watched  its  sleep.  I  know  how  it  shrank  from 
any  the  lea«5t  colour  of  falsehood.  God  help  thee, 
Elia,  how  art  thou  changed  !  Thou  art  sophis 
ticated.  I  know  how  honest,  how  courageous 
(for  a  weakling)  it  was — how  religious,  how  im- 
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aginative,  how  hppeful !  From  what  have  I  not 
fallen,  if  the  child  I  remember  was  indeed  my 
self,  and  not  some  dissembling  guardian,  pre 
senting  a  false  identity,  to  give  the  rule  to  my 
unpractised  steps,  and  regulate  the  tone  of  my 
moral  being ! 

That  I  am  fond  of  indulging,  beyond  a  hope 
of  sympathy,  in  such  retrospection,  may  be  the 
symptom  of  some  sickly  idiosyncrasy.  Or,  is  it 
owing  to  another  cause  :  simply,  that  being 
without  wife  or  family,  I  have  not  learned  to 
project  myself  enough  out  of  myself ;  and  having 
no  offspring  of  my  own  to  dally  with,  I  turn 
back  upon  memory,  and  adopt  my  own  early 
idea,  as  my  heir  and  favourite  ?  If  these  specu 
lations  seem  fantastical  to  thee,  reader  (a  busy 
man,  perchance),  if  I  tread  out  of  the  way  of 
thy  sympathy,  and  am  singularly  conceited  only, 
I  retire,  impenetrable  to  ridicule,  under  the 
phantom-cloud  of  Elia. 

The  elders,  with  whom  I  was  brought  up,  were 
of  a  character  not  likely  to  let  slip  the  sacred 
observance  of  any  old  institution ;  and  the  ring 
ing  out  of  the  old  year  was  kept  by  them  with 
circumstances  of  peculiar  ceremony.  In  those 
days  the  sound  of  those  midnight  chimes,  though 
it  seemed  to  raise  hilarity  in  all  around  me,  never 
failed  to  bring  a  train  of  pensive  imagery  into 
my  fancy.  Yet  I  then  scarce  conceived  what  it 
meant,  or  thought  of  it  as  a  reckoning  that  con 
cerned  me.  Not  childhood  alone,  but  the  young 
man  till  thirty,  never  feels  practically  that  he  is 
mortal.  He  knows  it  indeed,  and,  if  need  were, 
he  could  preach  a  homily  on  the  fragility  of  life ; 
but  he  brings  it  not  home  to  himself,  any  more 
than  in  a  hot  June  we  can  appropriate  to  our 
imagination  the  freezing  days  of  December.  But 
now,  shall  I  confess  a  truth  ? — I  feel  these  audits 
but  too  powerful.  I  begin  to  count  the  proba 
bilities  of  my  duration,  and  to  grudge  at  the 
expenditure  of  moments  and  shortest  periods, 
like  misers'  farthings.  In  proportion  as  the 
years  both  lessen  and  shorten,  I  set  more  count 
upon  their  periods,  and  would  fain  lay  my 
ineffectual  finger  upon  the  spoke  of  the  great 
wheel.  I  am  not  content  to  pass  away  "  like  a 
weaver's  shuttle."  Those  metaphors  solace  me 
not,  nor  sweeten  the  unpalatable  draught  of 
mortality.  I  care  not  to  be  carried  with  the  tide, 
that  smoothly  bears  human  life  to  eternity;  and 
reluct  at  the  inevitable  course  of  destiny.  I  am 
in  love  with  this  green  earth ;  the  face  of  town 
and  country;  the  unspeakable  rural  solitudes, 
and  the  sweet  security  of  streets.  I  would  set 
up  my  tabernacle  here.  I  am  content  to  stand 
still  at  the  age  to  which  I  am  arrived ;  I,  and  my 
friends ;  to  be  no  younger,  no  richer,  no  hand 
somer.  I  do  not  want  to  be  weaned  by  age ;  or 
drop,  like  mellow  fruit,  as  they  say,  into  the 
grave.  Any  alteration,  on  this  earth  of  mine, 
in  diet  or  in  lodging,  puzzles  and  discomposes 
me.  My  household  gods  plant  a  terrible  fixed 
foot,  and  are  not  rooted  up  without  blood.  They 


do  not  willingly  seek  Lavinian  shores.  A  new 
state  of  being  staggers  me. 

Sun,  and  sky,  and  breeze,  and  solitary  walks, 
and  summer  holidays,  and  the  greenness  of  fields, 
and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and  fishes,  and 
society,  and  the  cheerful  glass,  and  candle-light, 
and  fire-side  conversations,  and  innocent  vanities 
and  jests,  and  irony  itself—  do  these  things  go 
out  with  life  ? 

Can  a  ghost  laugh,  or  shake  his  gaunt  sides, 
when  you  are  pleasant  with  him  ? 

And  you,  my  midnight  darlings,  my  Folios  ! 
must  I  part  with  the  intense  delight  of  having 
you  (huge  armfuls)  in  my  embraces  ?  Must 
knowledge  come  to  me,  if  it  come  at  all,  by  some 
awkward  experiment  of  intuition,  and  no  longer 
by  this  familiar  process  of  reading  ? 

Shall  I  enjoy  friendships  there,  wanting  the 
smiling  indications  which  point  me  to  them  here, 
the  recognisable  face,  the  "sweet  assurance  of  a 
look?" 

In  winter  this  intolerable  disinclination  to 
dying,  to  give  it  its  mildest  name,,  does  more 
especially  haunt  and  beset  me.  In  a  genial 
August  noon,  beneath  a  sweltering  sky,  death  is 
almost  problematic.  At  those  times  do  such 
poor  snakes  as  myself  enjoy  an  immortality. 
Then  we  expand  and  burgeon.  Then  we  are  as 
strong  again,  as  valiant  again,  as  wise  again,  and 
a  great  deal  taller.  The  blast  that  nips  and 
shrinks  me,  puts  me  in  thoughts  of  death.  All 
things  allied  to  the  insubstantial,  wait  upon  that 
master-feeling;  cold,  numbness,  dreams,  per 
plexity  ;  moonlight  itself,  with  its  shadowy  and 
spectral  appearances,  that  cold  ghost  of  the  sun, 
or  Phoebus'  sickly  sister,  like  that  innutritions 
one  denounced  in  the  Canticles :  I  am  none  of 
her  minions,  I  hold  with  the  Persian. 

Whatever  thwarts,  or  puts  me  out  of  my  way, 
brings  death  into  my  mind.  All  partial  evils,  like 
humours,  run  into  that  capital  plague-sore.  I  have 
heard  some  profess  an  indifference  to  life.  Such 
hail  the  end  of  their  existence  as  a  port  of  refuge; 
and  speak  of  the  grave  as  of  some  soft  arms,  in 
which  they  may  slumber  as  on  a  pillow.  Some 
have  wooed  death — but  out  upon  thee,  I  say, 
thou  foul,  ugly  phantom  !  I  detest,  abhor,  exe 
crate,  and  (with  Friar  John)  give  thee  to  six- 
score  thousand  devils,  as  in  no  instance  to  be 
excused  or  tolerated,  but  shunned  as  a  uni 
versal  viper  ;  to  be  branded,  proscribed,  and 
spoken  evil  of !  In  no  way  can  I  be  brought  to 
digest  thee,  thou  thin,  melancholy  Privation,  or 
more  frightful  and  confounding  Positive! 

Those  antidotes,  prescribed  against  the  fear  of 
thee,  are  altogether  frigid  and  insulting,  like 
thyself.  For  what  satisfaction  hath  a  man,  that 
he  shall  "lie  down  with  kings  and  emperors  in 
death,"  who  in  his  lifetime  never  greatly  coveted 
the  society  of  such  bed-fellows?  or,  forsooth, 
that  "so  shall  the  fairest  face  appear?" — why, 

to  comfort  me,  must  Alice  W n  be  a  goblin  ? 

More  than  all,  I  conceive  disgust  at  those  im- 
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pertinentand  misbecoming  familiarities,  inscribed 
upon  your  ordinary  tombstones.  Every  dead 
man  must  take  upon  himself  to  be  lecturing  me 
with  his  odious  truism,  that  "  such  as  he  now  is 
I  must  shortly  be."  Not  so  shortly,  friend,  per 
haps  as  thou  imaginest.  In  the  meantime  I  am 
alive.  I  move  about.  I  am  worth  twenty  of 
thee.  Know  thy  betters  !  Thy  New  Years' 
days  are  past.  I  survive,  a  jolly  candidate  for 
1821.  Another  cup  of  wine — and  while  that 
turncoat  bell,  that  just  now  mournfully  chanted 
the  obsequies  of  1820  departed,  with  changed 
notes  lustily  rings  in  a  successor,  let  us  attune 
to  its  peal  the  song  made  on  a  like  occasion,  by 
hearty,  cheerful,  Mr  Cotton : 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 
"  Hark,  the  cock  crows,  and  yon  bright  slar 

Tells  us,  the  day  himself  s  not  far  ; 

And  see  where,  breaking  from  the  night, 

He  gilds  the  western  hills  with  light. 

With  him  old  Janus  doth  appear, 

Peeping  into  the  future  year, 

With  such  a  look  as  seems  to  say, 

The  prospect  is  not  good  that  way. 

Thus  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to  see, 

And  'gainst  ourselves  to  prophesy ; 

When  the  prophetic  fear  of  things 

A  more  tormenting  mischief  brings, 

More  full  of  soul-tormenting  gall 

Than  direst  mischiefs  can  befall. 

But  stay !  but  stay  !  methinks  my  sight, 

Better  informed  by  clearer  light, 

Discerns  sereneness  in  that  brow, 

That  all-contracted  seemed  but  now. 

His  reversed  face  may  show  distaste, 

And  frown  upon  the  ills  are  past ; 

But  that  which  this  way  looks  is  clear, 

And  smiles  upon  the  new-born  year. 

He  looks  too  from  a  place  so  high, 

The  year  lies  open  to  his  eye  ; 

And  all  the  moments  open  are 

To  the  exact  discoverer. 
.  Yet  more  and  more  he  smiles  upon 

The  happy  revolution. 

Why  should  we  then  suspect  or  fear 

The  influences  of  a  year. 

So  smiles  upon  us  the  first  morn, 

And  speaks  us  good  so  soon  as  born ; 

Plague  on't !  the  last  was  ill  enough, 

This  cannot  but  make  better  proof ; 

Or,  at  the  worst,  as  we  brushed  through 

The  last,  why  so  we  may  this  too ; 

And  then  the  next  in  reason  should 

Se  super-excellently  good: 

For  the  worst  ills  (we  daily  see) 

Have  no  more  perpetuity 

Than  the  best  fortunes  that  do  fall. 

Which  also  bring  us  wherewithal 

Longer  their  being  to  support, 

Than  those  do  of  the  other  sort ; 

And  who  has  one  good -year  in  three, 

And  yet  repines  at  destiny, 

Appears  ungrateful  in  the  case, 

And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 

Then  let  us  welcome  the  riew  guest 

'With  lusty  brimmers  of  the  best : 

Mirth  always  should  good  fortune  meet, 

And  renders  e'en  disaster  sweet : 


And  though  the  princess  turn  her  back, 
Let  us  but  line  ourselves  with  sack, 
We  better  shall  by  far  hold  out, 
Till  the  next  year  she  face  about." 

How  say  you,  reader — do  not  these  verses 
smack  of  the  rough  magnanimity  of  the  old 
English  vein  ?  Do  they  not  fortify  like  a  cordial; 
enlarging  the  heart,  and  productive  of  sweet 
blood,  and  generous  spirits,  in  the  concoction  ? 
Where  be  these  puling  fears  of  death,  just  now 
expressed  or  affected  ?  Passed  like  a  cloud,  ab 
sorbed  in  the  purging  sunlight  of  clear  poetry, 
clean  washed  away  by  a  wave  of  genuine  Heli 
con,  your  only  Spa  for  these  hypochondries. 
And  now  another  cup  of  the  generous !  and  a 
merry  New  Year,  and  many  of  them,  to  you  all, 
my  masters ! 


A  QUAKERS'  MEETING. 

"  Still-born  Silence  !  thou  that  art 
Flood-gate  of  the  deeper  heart ! 
Offspring  of  a  heavenly  kind ! 
Frost  o'  the  mouth,  and  thaw  o'  the  mind  ! 
Secrecy's  confidant,  and  he 
Who  makes  religion  mystery  ! 
Admiration's  speaking'st  tongue ! 
Leave,  thy  desert  shades  among, 
Reverend  hermits'  hallowed  cells, 
Where  retired  devotion  dwells  ! 
With  thy  enthusiasms  come, 
Seize  our  tongues,  and  strike  us  dumb  !"* 

Reader,  would'st  thou  know  what  true  peace 
and  quiet  mean ;  would'st  thou  find  a  refuge  from 
the  noises  and  clamours  of  the  multitude;  would'st 
thou  enjoy  at  once  solitude  and  society ;  would'st 
thou  possess  the  depth  of  thine  own  spirit  in 
stillness,  without  being  shut  out  from  the  con 
solatory  faces  of  thy  species ;  would'st  thou  be 
alone,  and  yet  accompanied  ;  solitary  yet  not 
desolate ;  singular,  yet  not  without  some  to  keep 
thee  in  countenance  ;  a  unit  in  aggregate ;  a 
simple  in  composite— come  with  me  into  a 
Quakers'  Meeting. 

Dost  thou  love  silence  deep  as  that  "before 
the  winds  were  made  ? "  go  not  out  into  the  wil 
derness  ;  descend  not  into  the  profundities  of  the 
earth ;  shut  not  up  thy  casements ;  nor  pour  wax 
into  the  little  cells  of  thy  ears,  with  little-faithed 
self-mistrusting  Ulysses.  Retire  with  me  into  a 
Quakers'  Meeting. 

For  a  man  to  refrain  even  from  good  words,  and 
to  hold  his  peace,  it  is  commendable ;  but  for  a 
multitude,  it  is  great  mastery. 

What  is  the  stillness  of  the  desert,  compared 
with  this  place  ?  what  the  uncommuni eating 
muteness  of  fishes  ?  Here  the  goddess  reigns  and 
revels.  "Boreas,  and  Cesias,  and  Argestes 
loud,"  do  not  with  their  inter-confounding  up- 
roars  more  augment  the  brawl — nor  the  waves 
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of  the  blown  Baltic  with  their  clubbed  sounds — 
than  their  opposite  (Silence  her  sacred  self)  is 
mul  tiplied  and  rendered  more  intense  by  numbers, 
and  by  sympathy.  She  too  hath  her  deeps,  that 
call  unto  deeps.  Negation  itself  hath  a  positive 
more  and  less ;  and  closed  eyes  would  seem  to 
obscure  the  great  obscurity  of  midnight. 

There  are  wounds,  which  an  imperfect  solitude 
cannot  heal.  By  imperfect  I  mean  that  which  a 
man  enjoy eth  by  himself.  The  perfect  is  that 
which  he  can  sometimes  attain  in  crowds,  but 
nowhere  so  absolutely  as  in  a  Quakers'  Meeting. 
Those  first  hermits  did  certainly  understand 
this  principle,  when  they  retired  into  Egyptian 
solitudes,  not  singly,  but  in  shoals,  to  enjoy  one 
another's  want  of  conversation.  The  Carthusian 
is  bound  to  his  brethren  by  this  agreeing  spirit 
of  incommunicativeness.  In  secular  occasions, 
what  so  pleasant  as  to  be  reading  a  book  through 
a  long  winter  evening,  with  a  friend  sitting  by — 
say  a  wife — he,  or  she,  too  (if  that  be  probable), 
reading  another,  without  interruption,  or  oral 
communication? — can  there  be  no  sympathy 
without  the  gabble  of  words  ? — away  with  this 
inhuman,  shy,  single,  shade-and-cavern-haunt- 
ing  solitariness.  Give  me,  Master  Zimmermann, 
a  sympathetic  solitude. 

To  pace  alone  in  the  cloisters,  or  side  aisles  of 
some  cathedral,  time-stricken, 

"  Or  under  hanging  mountains, 
Or  by  the  fall  of  fountains ;" 

is  but  a  vulgar  luxury,  compared  with  that  which 
those  enjoy,  who  come  together  for  the  purposes 
of  more  complete,  abstracted  solitude.  This  is 
the  loneliness  "to  be  felt."  The  Abbey  Church 
of  Westminster  hath  nothing  so  solemn,  so  spirit- 
soothing,  as  the  naked  walls  and  benches  of  a 
Quakers'  Meeting.  Here  are  no  tombs,  no  in 
scriptions. 

"  Sands,  ignoble  things, 
Dropt  from  the  ruined  sides  of  kings ; " 

but  here  is  something,  which  throws  Antiquity 
herself  into  the  foreground— SILENCE— eldest  of 
things— Language  of  old  Night— primitive  Dis- 
courser — to  which  the  insolent  decays  of  mould 
ering  grandeur  have  but  arrived  by  a  violent, 
and,  as  we  may  say,  unnatural  progression. 

"  How  reverend  is  the  view  of  these  hushed  heads, 
Looking  tranquillity ! " 

Nothing-plotting,  nought-caballing,  unmis- 
chievous  synod!  convocation  without  intrigue! 
parliament  without  debate  !  what  a  lesson  dost 
thou  read  to  council,  and  to  consistory ! — if  my 
pen  treat  of  you  lightly— as  haply  it  will  wander 
—yet  my  spirit  hath  gravely  felt  the  wisdom  of 
your  custom,  when  sitting  among  you  in  deepest 
peace,  which  some  out- welling  tears  would  rather 
confirm  than  disturb,  I  have  reverted  to  the 
times  of  your  beginnings,  and  the  sowings  of 
the  seed  by  Fox  and  Dewesbury.  I  have  wit 


nessed  that,  which  brought  before  my  eyes 
your  heroic  tranquillity,  inflexible  to  the  rude 
jests  and  serious  violences  of  the  insolent  sol 
diery,  republican  or  royalist,  sent  to  molest  you 
— for  ye  sat  betwixt  the  fires  of  two  persecutions, 
the  outcast  and  off-scouring  of  church  and  pres 
bytery.  I  have  seen  the  reeling  sea-ruffian,  who 
had  wandered  into  your  receptacle,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  disturbing  your  quiet,  from 
the  very  spirit  of  the  place  receive  in  a  moment 
a  new  heart,  and  presently  sit  among  ye  as  a 
lamb  amidst  lambs.  And  I  remember  Penn 
before  his  accusers,  and  Fox  in  the  bail-dock, 
where  he  was  lifted  up  in  spirit,  as  he  tells  us, 
and  "the  judge  and  the  jury  became  as  dead 
men  under  his  feet." 

Eeader,  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  it,  I 
would  recommend  to  you,  above  all  church 
narratives,  to  read  Sewel's  "History  of  the 
Quakers."  It  is  in  folio,  and  is  the  abstract  of 
the  Journals  of  Fox  and  the  primitive  Friends. 
It  is  far  more  edifying  and  affecting  than  any 
thing  you  will  read  of  Wesley  and  his  colleagues. 
Here  is  nothing  to  stagger  you,  nothing  to  make 
you  mistrust,  no  suspicion  of  alloy,  no  drop  or 
dreg  of  the  worldly  or  ambitious  spirit.  You 
will  here  read  the  true  story  of  that  much- 
injured,  ridiculed  man  (who  perhaps  hath  been  a 
byword  in  your  mouth),  James  Naylor  :  what 
dreadful  sufferings,  with  what  patience,  he  en 
dured,  even  to  the  boring  through  of  his  tongue 
with  red-hot  irons,  without  a  murmur :  and 
with  what  strength  of  mind,  when  the  delusion 
he  had  fallen  into,  which  they  stigmatised  for 
blasphemy,  had  given  way  to  clearer  thoughts, 
he  could  renounce  his  error,  in  a  strain  of  the 
beautifullest  humility,  yet  keep  his  first  grounds, 
and  be  a  Quaker  still ! — so  different  from  the 
practice  of  your  common  converts  from  enthu 
siasm,  who,  when  they  apostatise,  apostatise  all, 
and  think  they  can  never  get  far  enough  from 
the  society  of  their  former  errors,  even  to  the 
renunciation  of  some  saving  truths,  with  which 
they  had  been  mingled,  not  implicated. 

Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart, 
and  love  the  early  Quakers. 

How  far  the  followers  of  these  good  men  in 
our  days  have  kept  to  the  primitive  spirit,  or  in 
what  proportion  they  have  substituted  formality 
for  it,  the  Judge  of  Spirits  can  alone  determine. 
I  have  seen  faces  in  their  assemblies,  upon 
which  the  dove  sat  visibly  brooding.  Others 
again  I  have  watched,  when  my  thoughts  should 
have  been  better  engaged,  in  which  I  could 
possibly  detect  nothing  but  a  blank  inanity.  But 
quiet  was  in  all,  and  the  disposition  to  unani 
mity,  and  the  absence  of  the  fierce  controversial 
workings.  If  the  spiritual  pretensions  of  the 
Quakers  have  abated,  at  least  they  make  few 
pretences.  Hypocrites  they  certainly  are  not 
in  their  preaching.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  you 
shall  see  one  get  up  amongst  them  to  hold 
forth.  Only  now  and  then  a  trembling  female, 
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generally  ancient,  voice  is  heard — you  cannot 
guess  from  what  part  of  the  meeting  it  proceeds 
— with  a  low,  "buzzing,  musical  sound,  laying 
out  a  few  words  which  "  she  thought  might  suit 
the  condition  of  some  present,"  with  a  quaking 
diffidence  which  leaves  no  possibility  of  suppos 
ing  that  anything  of  female  vanity  was  mixed 
up,  where  the  tones  were  so  full  of  tenderness 
and  a  restraining  modesty.  The  men,  for  what 
I  have  observed,  speak  seldomer. 

Once  only,  and  it  was  some  years  ago,  I  wit 
nessed  a  sample  of  the  old  Foxian  orgasm.  It 
was  a  man  of  giant  stature,  who,  as  Wordsworth 
phrases  it,  might  have  danced  "from  head  to 
foot,  equipped  in  iron  mail."  The  frame  was 
of  iron  too.  But  he  was  malleable.  I  saw 
him  shake  all  over  with  the  spirit — I  dare 
not  say  of  delusion.  The  strivings  of  the 
outer  man  were  unutterable — he  seemed  not 
to  speak,  but  to  be  spoken  from.  I  saw  the 
strong  man  bowed  down,  and  his  knees  to  fail — 
his  joints  all  seemed  loosening — it  was  a  figure 
to  set  off  against  Paul  preaching — the  words  he 
uttered  were  few,  and  sound — he  was  evidently 
resisting  his  will — keeping  down  his  own  word- 
wisdom  with  more  mighty  effort  than  the  world's 
orators  strain  for  theirs.  "  He  had  been  a  WIT 
in  his  youth,"  he  told  us,  with  expressions  of  a 
sober  remorse.  And  it  was  not  till  long  after 
the  impression  had  begun  to  wear  away  that  I 
was  enabled,  with  something  like  a  smile,  to 
recall  the  striking  incongruity  of  the  confession 
— understanding  the  term  in  its  worldly  accepta 
tion — with  the  frame  and  physiognomy  of  the 
person  before  me.  His  brow  would  have  scared 
away  the  Levites — the  Jocos  Kisus-que — faster 
than  the  Loves  fled  the  face  of  Dis  at  Enna. 
By  wit,  even  in  his  youth,  I  will  be  sworn  he 
understood  something  far  within  the  limits  of 
an  allowable  liberty. 

More  frequently  the  meeting  is  broken  up 
without  a  word  having  been  spoken.  But  the 
mind  has  been  fed.  You  go  away  with  a  sermon 
not  made  with  hands.  You  have  been  in  the 
milder  caverns  of  Trophonius ;  or  as  in  some 
den,  where  that  fiercest  and  savagest  of  all  wild 
creatures,  the  TONGUE,  that  unruly  member,  has 
strangely  lain  tied  up  and  captive.  You  have 
bathed  with  stillness.  Oh,  when  the  spirit  is  sore 
fretted,  even  tired  to  sickness  of  the  j  anglings 
and  nonsense-noises  of  the  world,  what  a  balm 
and  a  solace  it  is,  to  go  and  seat  yourself  for  a 
quiet  half-hour  upon  some  undisputed  corner  of 
a  bench,  among  the  gentle  Quakers  ! 

Their  garb  and  stillness  conjoined,  present  a 
uniformity  tranquil  and  herd-like — as  in  the 
pasture — "  forty  feeding  like  one." 

The  very  garments  of  a  Quaker  seem  incapable 
of  receiving  a  soil,  and  cleanliness  in  them  to  be 
something  more  than  the  absence  of  its  contrary. 
Every  Quakeress  is  a  lily  ;  and  when  they  come 
up  in  bands  to  their  Whitsun  conferences, 
whitening  the  easterly  streets  of  the  metropolis, 


from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they 
show  like  troops  of  the  Shining  Ones. 

IMPERFECT  SYMPATHIES. 

"  I  am  of  a  constitution  so  general  that  it  consorts  and 
sympathiseth  with  all  things ;  I  have  no  antipathy,  or, 
rather,  idiosyncrasy,  in  anything.  Those  natural  re 
pugnancies  do  not  touch  me,  nor  do  I  behold  with  pre 
judice  the  French,  Italian,  Spaniard,  or  Dutch." 

—Eeligio  Medici. 

That  the  author  of  the  "Eeligio  Medici,"  mount 
ed  upon  the  airy  stilts  of  abstraction,  conversant 
about  notional  and  conjectural  essences ;  in  whose 
categories  of  being  the  possible  took  the  upper 
hand  of  the  actual ;  should  have  overlooked  the 
impertinent  individualities  of  such  poor  concre 
tions  as  mankind,  is  not  much  to  be  admired. 
It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the  genus 
of  animals  he  should  have  condescended  to  dis 
tinguish  that  species  at  all.  For  myself— earth- 
bound  and  fettered  to  the  scene  of  my  activi 
ties — 

"Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  sky," 

I  confess  that  I  do  feel  the  differences  of  man 
kind,  national  or  individual,  to  an  unhealthy  ex 
cess.  I  can  look  with  no  indifferent  eye  upon 
things  or  persons.  Whatever  is,  is  to  me  a  mat 
ter  of  taste  or  distaste  ;  or  when  once  it  becomes 
indifferent,  it  begins  to  be  disrelishing.  I  am, 
in  plainer  words,  a  bundle  of  prejudices — made 
up  of  likings  and  dislikings— the  veriest  thrall 
to  sympathies,  apathies,  antipathies.  In  a  cer 
tain  sense,  I  hope  it  may  be  said  of  me  that  I  am 
a  lover  of  my  species.  I  can  feel  for  all  indif 
ferently,  but  I  cannot  feel  towards  all  equally. 
The  more  purely  English  word  that  expresses 
sympathy  will  better  explain  my  meaning.  I 
can  be  a  friend  to  a  worthy  man,  who  upon  an 
other  account  cannot  be  my  mate  or  fellow.  I 
cannot  like  all  people  alike.* 


*  I  would  be  understood  as  confining  myself  to  the 
subject  of  imperfect  sympathies.  To  nations  of  classes 
of  men  there  can  be  no  direct  antipathy.  There  may 
be  individuals  born  and  constellated  so  opposite  to  an 
other  individual  nature  that  the  same  sphere  cannot 
hold  them.  I  have  met  with  my  moral  antipodes,  and 
can  believe  the  story  of  two  persons  meeting  (who  never 
saw  one  another  before  in  their  lives)  and  instantly 
fighting. 

"  We  by  proof  find  there  should  be 
Twixt  man  and  man  such  an  antipathy, 
That  though  he  can  show  no  just  reason  why 
For  any  former  wrong  or  injury, 
Can  neither  find  a  blemish  in  his  fame, 
Nor  aught  in  face  or  feature  justly  blame, 
Can  challenge  or  accuse  him  of  no  evil, 
Yet  notwithstanding,  hates  him  as  a  devil." 

The  lines  are  from  old  Heywood's  "Hierarchie  of 
Angels,"  and  he  subjoins  a  curious  story  in  confirma 
tion,  of  a  Spaniard  who  attempted  to  assassinate  a 
King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  being  put  to  the  rack, 
could  give  no  other  reason  for  the  deed  but  an  invete- 
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I  have  been  trying  all  my  life  to  like  Scots 
men,  and  am  obliged  to  desist  from  the  experi 
ment  in  despair.  They  cannot  like  me,  and  in 
truth  I  never  knew  one  of  that  nation  who  at 
tempted  to  do  it.  There  is  something  more  plain 
and  ingenuous  in  their  mode  of  proceeding.  We 
know  one  another  at  first  sight.  There  is  an 
order  of  imperfect  intellects  (under  which  mine 
must  be  content  to  rank)  which  in  its  constitu 
tion  is  essentially  anti-Caledonian.  The  owners 
of  the  sort  of  faculties  I  allude  to  have  minds 
rather  suggestive  than  comprehensive.  They  have 
no  pretences  to  much  clearness  or  precision  in 
their  ideas,  or  in  their  manner  of  expressing 
them.  Their  intellectual  wardrobe  (to  confess 
fairly)  has  few  whole  pieces  in  it.  They  are  con 
tent  with  fragments  and  scattered  pieces  of 
truth.  She  presents  no  full  front  to  them — a 
feature  or  side-face  at  the  most.  Hints  and 
glimpses,  germs  and  crude  essays  at  a  system,  is 
the  utmost  they  pretend  to.  They  beat  up  a 
little  game  peradventure,  and  leave  it  to  knot 
tier  heads,  more  robust  constitutions,  to  run  it 
down.  The  light  that  lights  them  is  not  steady 
and  polar  but  mutable  and  shifting,  waxing  and 
again  waning.  Their  conversation  is  accordingly. 
They  will  throw  out  a  random  word  in  or  out  of 
season,  and  be  content  to  let  it  pass  for  what  it 
is  worth.  They  cannot  speak  always  as  if  they 
.vere  upon  their  oath,  but  must  be  understood, 
speaking  or  writing,  with  some  abatement.  They 
seldom  wait  to  mature  a  proposition,  but  e'en 
bring  it  to  market  in  the  green  ear.  They  de 
light  to  impart  their  defective  discoveries  as  they 
arise  without  waiting  for  their  development. 
They  are  no  systematisers,  and  would  but  err 
more  by  attempting  it.  Their  minds,  as  I  said 
before,  are  suggestive  merely.  The  brain  of  a 
true  Caledonian  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  is  consti 
tuted  upon  quite  a  different  plan.  His  Minerva 
is  born  in  panoply.  You  are  never  admitted  to 
see  his  ideas  in  their  growth,  if,  indeed,  they  do 
grow,  and  are  not  rather  put  together  upon  prin 
ciples  of  clockwork.  You  never  catch  his  mind 
in  an  undress.  He  never  hints  or  suggests  any 
thing,  but  unlades  his  stock  of  ideas  in  perfect 
order  and  completeness.  He  brings  his  total 
wealth  into  company  and  gravely  unpacks  it. 
His  riches  are  always  about  him.  He  never 
stoops  to  catch  a  glittering  something  in  your 
presence  to  share  it  with  you  before  he  quite 
knows  whether  it  be  true  touch  or  not.  You 
cannot  cry  halves  to  anything  that  he  finds.  He 
does  not  find  but  bring.  You  never  witness  his 
first  apprehension  of  a  thing.  His  understand 
ing  is  always  at  its  meridian — you  never  see  the 
first  dawn,  the  early  streaks.  He  has  no  falter- 
ings  of  self-suspicion.  Surmises,  guesses,  mis- 
rate  antipathy  which  he  had  taken  to  the  first  sight  of 
the  kir-g. 

"  The  cause  which  to  that  act  compelled  him 
Was,  he  ne'er  loved  him  since  he  first  beheld  him." 


givings,  half  intuitions,  semi-consciousnesses, 
partial  illuminations,  dim  instincts,  embryo  con 
ceptions,  have  no  place  in  his  brain  or  vocabu 
lary.  The  twilight  of  dubiety  never  falls  upon 
him.  Is  he  orthodox — he  has  no  doubts.  Is  he 
an  infidel — he  has  none  either.  Between  the 
affirmative  and  the  negative  there  is  no  border 
land  with  him.  You  cannot  hover  with  him 
upon  the  confines  of  truth  or  wander  in  the  maze 
of  a  probable  argument.  He  always  keeps  the 
path.  You  cannot  make  excursions  with  him, 
for  he  sets  you  right.  His  taste  never  fluctuates. 
His  morality  never  abates.  He  cannot  compro 
mise  or  understand  middle  actions.  There  can 
be  but  a  right  and  a  wrong.  His  conversation 
is  as  a  book.  His  affirmations  have  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath.  You  must  speak  upon  the  square 
with  him.  He  stops  a  metaphor  like  a  suspected 
person  in  an  enemy's  country.  "A  healthy 
book  !"  said  one  of  his  countrymen  to  me,  who 
had  ventured  to  give  that  appellation  to  John 
Buncle — "Did  I  catch  rightly  what  you  said? 
I  have  heard  of  a  man  in  health,  and  of  a  healthy 
state  of  body,  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  epithet 
can  be  properly  applied  to  a  book."  Above  all, 
you  must  beware  of  indirect  expressions  before  a 
Caledonian.  Clap  an  extinguisher  upon  your 
irony  if  you  are  unhappily  blest  with  a  vein  of 
it.  Remember  you  are  upon  your  oath.  I  have 
a  print  of  a  graceful  female  after  Leonardo  da 

Vinci,  which  I  was  showing  off  to  Mr . 

After  he  had  examined  it  minutely,  I  ventured 
to  ask  him  how  he  liked  MY  BEAUTY  (a  foolish 
name  it  goes  by  among  my  friends),  when  he 
very  gravely  assured  me  that  "he  had  consider 
able  respect  for  my  character  and  talents  "  (so 
he  was  pleased  to  say),  "  but  had  not  given  him 
self  much  thought  about  the  degree  of  my  per 
sonal  pretensions."  The  misconception  stagger 
ed  me,  but  did  not  seem  much  to  disconcert  him. 
Persons  of  this  nation  are  particularly  fond  of 
affirming  a  truth  which  nobody  doubts.  They 
do  not  so  properly  affirm  as  annunciate  it. 
They  do  indeed  appear  to  have  such  a  love  of 
truth  (as  if,  like  virtue,  it  were  valuable  for 
itself)  that  all  truth  becomes  equally  valuable 
whether  the  proposition  that  contains  it  be  new 
or  old,  disputed,  or  such  as  is  impossible  to  be 
come  a  subject  of  disputation.  I  was  present 
not  long  since  at  a  party  of  North  Britons,  where 
a  son  of  Burns  was  expected,  and  happened  to 
drop  a  silly  expression  (in  my  South  British 
way)  that  I  wished  it  were  the  father  instead  of 
the  son,  when  four  of  them  started  up  at  once 
to  inform  me  that  "that  was  impossible,  because 
he  was  dead."  An  impracticable  wish,  it  seems, 
was  more  than  they  could  conceive.  Swift  has 
hit  off  this  part  of  their  character,  namely,  their 
love  of  truth,  in  his  biting  way,  but  with  an  illi- 
berality  that  necessarily  confines  the  passage  to 
the  margin.*  The  tediousness  of  these  people 

*  "  There  are  some  people  who  think  they  sufficiently 
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is  certainly  provoking.  I  wonder  if  they  ever 
tire  one  another  ?  In  my  early  life  I  had  a  pas 
sionate  fondness  for  the  poetry  of  Burns.  I  have 
sometimes  foolishly  hoped  to  ingratiate  myself 
with  his  countrymen  by  expressing  it.  But  I 
have  always  found  that  a  true  Scot  resents  your 
admiration  of  his  compatriot  even  more  than  he 
would  your  contempt  of  him.  The  latter  he  im 
putes  to  your  "  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  words  which  he  uses  ; "  and  the  same 
objection  makes  it  a  presumption  in  you  to  sup 
pose  that  you  can  admire  him.  Thomson  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten.  Smollett  they  have 
neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  for  his  delineation 
of  Rory  and  his  companion  upon  their  first  intro 
duction  to  our  metropolis.  Speak  of  Smollett 
as  a  great  genius  and  they  will  retort  upon  you 
Hume's  history  compared  with  his  continuation 
of  it.  What  if  the  historian  had  continued 
"  Humphrey  Clinker  ? " 

I  have,  in  the  abstract,  no  disrespect  for  Jews. 
They  are  a  piece  of  stubborn  antiquity,  com 
pared  with  which  Stonehenge  is  in  its  nonage. 
They  date  beyond  the  pyramids.  But  I  should 
not  care  to  be  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  any  of  that  nation.  I  confess  that  I  have 
not  the  nerves  to  enter  their  synagogues.  Old 
prejudices  cling  about  me.  I  cannot  shake  off 
the  story  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  Centuries  of 
injury,  contempt,  and  hate,  on  the  one  side — of 
cloaked  revenge,  dissimulation,  and  hate,  on  the 
other,  between  our  and  their  fathers,  must  and 
ought  to  affect  the  blood  of  the  children.  I  can 
not  believe  it  can  run  clear  and  kindly  yet ;  or 
that  a  few  fine  words,  such  as  candour,  liberality, 
the  light  of  a  nineteenth  century,  can  close  up 
the  breaches  of  so  deadly  a  disunion.  A 
Hebrew  is  nowhere  congenial  to  me.  He  is 
least  distasteful  on  'Change— for  the  mercantile 
spirit  levels  all  distinctions,  as  all  are  beauties 
in  the  dark.  I  boldly  confess  that  I  do  not 
relish  the  approximation  of  Jew  and  Christian, 
which  has  become  so  fashionable.  The  reci 
procal  endearments  have,  to  me,  something 
hypocritical  and  unnatural  in  them.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  the  Church  and  Synagogue  kissing 
and  congeeing  in  awkward  postures  of  an  affected 
civility.  If  they  are  converted,  why  do  they  not 
come  over  to  us  altogether?  Why  keep  up  a 
form  of  separation  when  the  life  of  it  is  fled  ? 
If  they  can  sit  with  us  at  table,  why  do  they 
keck  at  our  cookery?  I  do  not  understand 


acquit  themselves  and  entertain  their  company  with 
relating  facts  of  no  consequence,  not  at  all  'out  of  the 
road  of  such  common  incidents  as  happen  every  day ; 
and  this  I  have  observed  more  frequently  among  the 
Scots  than  any  other  nation,  who  are  very  careful  not 
to  omit  the  minutest  circumstances  of  time  or  place, 
which  kind  of  discourse,  if  it  were  not  a  little  relieved 
by  the  uncouth  terms  and  phrases,  as  well  as  accent 
and  gesture  peculiar  to  that  country,  would  be  hardly 
tolerable."— "Hints  towards  an  Essay  on  Conversa 
tion:'  Swift,  ante,  p.  193. 


these  half  convertites.  Jews  Christianising — 
Christians  Judaising — puzzle  me.  I  like  fish  or 
flesh.  A  moderate  Jew  is  a  more  confounding 
piece  of  anomaly  than  a  wet  Quaker.  The  spirit 

of  the  synagogue  is  essentially  separative.   B 

would  have  been  more  in  keeping  if  he  had 
abided  by  the  faith  of  his  forefathers.  There  is 
a  fine  scorn  in  his  face,  which  nature  meant  to 

be  of Christians.     The  Hebrew  spirit  is 

strong  in  him,  in  spite  of  his  proselytism.  He 
cannot  conquer  the  Shibboleth.  How  it  breaks 
out  when  he  sings,  "The  children  of  Israel 
passed  through  the  Red  Sea ! "  The  auditors, 
for  the  moment,  are  as  Egyptians  to  him,  and 
he  rides  over  our  necks  in  triumph.  There  is 
no  mistaking  him.  B has  a  strong  expres 
sion  of  sense  in  his  countenance,  and  it  is  con 
firmed  by  his  singing.  The  foundation  of  his 
vocal  excellence  is  sense.  He  sings  with  under 
standing,  as  Kemble  delivered  dialogue.  He 
would  sing  the  commandments,  and  give  an  ap 
propriate  character  to  each  prohibition.  His 
nation,  in  general,  have  not  over-sensible  coun 
tenances.  How  should  they  ?— but  you  seldom 
see  a  silly  expression  among  them.  Gain,  and 
the  pursuit  of  gain,  sharpen  a  man's  visage.  I 
never  heard  of  an  idiot  being  born  among  them. 
Some  admire  the  Jewish  female-physiognomy. 
I  admire  it— but  with  trembling.  Jael  had 
those  full  dark  inscrutable  eyes. 

In  the  Negro  countenance  you  will  often  meet 
with  strong  straits  of  benignity.  I  have  felt 
yearnings  of  tenderness  towards  some  of  these 
faces— or  rather  masks— that  have  looked  out 
kindly  upon  one  in  casual  encounters  in  the 
streets  and  highways.  I  love  what  Fuller  beauti 
fully  calls — these  "images  of  God  cut  in  ebony." 
But  I  should  not  like  to  associate  with  them,  to 
share  my  meals  and  my  good  nights  with  them 
— because  they  are  black. 

I  love  Quaker  ways,  and  Quaker  worship.  I 
venerate  the  Quaker  principles.  It  does  me 
good  for  the  rest  of  the  day  when  I  meet  any  of 
their  people  in  my  path.  When  I  am  ruffled  or 
disturbed  by  any  occurrence,  the  sight,  or  quiet 
voice  of  a  Quaker,  acts  upon  me  as  a  ventilator, 
lightening  the  air,  and  "taking  off  a  load  from 
the  bosom.  But  I  cannot  like  the  Quakers  (as 
Desdemona  would  say)  "to  live  with  them." 
I  am  all  over  sophisticated — with  humours, 
fancies,  craving  hourly  sympathy.  I  must  have 
books,  pictures,  theatres,  chit-chat,  scandal, 
jokes,  ambiguities,  and  a  thousand  whimwhams, 
which  their  simpler  taste  can  do  without.  I 
should  starve  at  their  primitive  banquet.  My 
appetites  are  too  high  for  the  salads  which  (ac 
cording  to  Evelyn)  Eve  dressed  for  the  angel, 
my  gusto  too  excited 

"  To  sit  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse." 

The  indirect  answers  which  Quakers  are  often 
found  to  return  to  a  question  put  to  them  may 
be  explained,  I  think,  without  the  vulgar  as- 
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sumption,  that  they  are  more  given  to  evasion 
and  equivocating  than  other  people.  They 
naturally  look  to  their  words  more  carefully, 
and  are  more  cautious  of  committing  themselves. 
They  have  a  peculiar  character  to  keep  up  on 
this  head.  They  stand  in  a  manner  upon  their 
veracity.  A  Quaker  is  by  law  exempted  from 
taking  an  oath.  The  custom  of  resorting  to  an 
oath  in  extreme  cases,  sanctified  as  it  is  by  all 
religious  antiquity,  is  apt  (it  must  be  confessed) 
to  introduce  into  the  laxer  sort  of  minds  the 
notion  of  two  kinds  of  truth — the  one  applicable 
to  the  solemn  affairs  of  justice,  and  the  other  to 
the  common  proceedings  of  daily  intercourse. 
As  truth  bound  upon  the  conscience  by  an  oath 
can  be  but  truth,  so  in  the  common  affirmations 
of  the  shop  and  the  market-place  a  latitude  is 
expected,  and  conceded  upon  questions  wanting 
this  solemn  covenant.  Something  less  than  truth 
satisfies.  It  is  common  to  hear  a  person  say, 
"  You  do  not  expect  me  to  speak  as  if  I  were 
upon  my  oath."  Hence  a  great  deal  of  incor 
rectness  and  inadvertency,  short  of  falsehood, 
creeps  into  ordinary  conversation ;  and  a  kind  of 
secondary  or  laic-truth  is  tolerated,  where  clergy- 
truth — oath-truth,  by  the  nature  of  the  circum 
stances,  is  not  required.  A  Quaker  knows  none 
of  this  distinction.  His  simple  affirmation  being 
received,  upon  the  most  sacred  occasions,  with 
out  any  further  test,  stamps  a  value  upon  the 
words  which  he  is  to  use  upon  the  most  indiffer 
ent  topics  of  life.  He  looks  to  them,  naturally, 
with  more  severity.  You  can  have  of  him  no 
more  than  his  word.  He  knows,  if  he  is  caught 
tripping  in  a  casual  expression,  he  forfeits,  for 
himself  at  least,  his  claim  to  the  invidious  ex 
emption.  He  knows  that  his  syllables  are 
weighed — and  how  far  a  consciousness  of  this 
particular  watchfulness,  exerted  against  a  person, 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  indirect  answers,  and 
a  diverting  of  the  question  by  honest  means, 
might  be  illustrated,  and  the  practice  justified, 
by  a  more  sacred  example  than  is  proper  to  be 
adduced  upon  this  occasion.  The  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  which  is  notorious  in  Quakers 
upon  all  contingencies,  might  be  traced  to  this 
imposed  self-watchfulness — if  it  did  not  seem 
rather  an  humble  and  secular  scion  of  that  old 
stock  of  religious  constancy,  which  never  bent  or 
faltered,  in  the  Primitive  Friends,  or  gave  way 
to  the  winds  of  persecution,  to  the  violence  of 
judge  or  accuser,  under  trials  and  racking  ex 
aminations.  "  You  will  never  be  the  wiser,  if  I 
sit  here  answering  your  questions  till  midnight," 
said  one  of  those  upright  Justicers  to  Penn,  who 
had  been  putting  law-cases  with  a  puzzling 
subtlety.  "Thereafter  as  the  answers  may  be," 
retorted  the  Quaker.  The  astonishing  compos 
ure  of  this  people  is  sometimes  ludicrously  dis 
played  in  lighter  instances.  I  was  travelling  in 
a  stage-coach  with  three  male  Quakers,  buttoned 
up  in  the  straitest  nonconformity  of  their  sect. 
We  stopped  to  bait  at  Andover,  where  a  meal, 


partly  tea  apparatus,  partly  supper,  was  set 
before  us.  My  friends  confined  themselves  to 
the  tea-table.  I  in  my  way  took  supper.  When 
the  landlady  brought  in  the  bill,  the  eldest  of 
my  companions  discovered  that  she  had  charged 
for  both  meals.  This  was  resisted.  Mine  hostess 
was  very  clamorous  and  positive.  Some  mild 
arguments  were  used  on  the  part  of  the  Quakers, 
for  which  the  heated  mind  of  the  good  lady 
seemed  by  no  means  a  fit  recipient.  The  guard 
came  in  with  his  usual  peremptory  notu  e.  The 
Quakers  pulled  out  their  money  and  formally 
tendered  it — so  much  for  tea — I,  in  humble 
imitation,  tendering  mine — for  the  supper  which 
I  had  taken.  She  would  not  relax  in  her  demand. 
So  they  all  three  quietly  put  up  their  silver,  as 
did  myself,  and  marched  out  of  the  room,  the 
eldest  and  gravest  going  first,  with  myself  clos 
ing  up  the  rear,  who  thought  I  could  not  do 
better  than  follow  the  example  of  such  grave  and 
warrantable  personages.  We  got  in.  The  steps 
went  up.  The  coach  drove  off.  The  murmurs 
of  mine  hostess,  not  very  indistinctly  or  ambigu 
ously  pronounced,  became  after  a  time  inaudible 
— and  now  my  conscience,  which  the  whimsical 
scene  had  for  a  while  suspended,  beginning  to 
give  some  twitches,  I  waited,  in  the  hope  that 
some  justification  would  be  offered  by  these 
serious  persons  for  the  seeming  injustice  of  their 
conduct.  To  my  great  surprise,  not  a  syllable 
was  dropped  on  the  subject.  They  sat  as  mute 
as  at  a  meeting.  At  length  the  eldest  of  them 
broke  silence,  by  inquiring  of  his  next  neigh 
bour,  "  Hast  thee  heard  how  indigos  go  at  the 
India  House  ? "  and  the  question  operated  as  a 
soporific  on  my  moral  feeling  as  far  as  Exeter. 

MODERN  GALLANTRY. 

In  comparing  modern  with  ancient  manners, 
we  are  pleased  to  compliment  ourselves  upon  the 
point  of  gallantry ;  a  certain  obsequiousness,  or 
deferential  respect,  which  we  are  supposed  to 
pay  to  females,  as  females. 

I  shall  believe  that  this  principle  actuates  our 
conduct,  when  I  can  forget  that  in  the  nine 
teenth  century  of  the  era  from  which  we  date 
our  civility,  we  are  but  just  beginning  to  leave  off 
the  very  frequent  practice  of  whipping  females 
in  public,  in  common  with  the  coarsest  male 
offenders. 

I  shall  believe  it  to  be  influential,  when  I  can 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  England  women 
are  still  occasionally — hanged. 

I  shall  believe  in  it,  when  actresses  are  no 
longer  subject  to  be  hissed  off  a  stage  by  gentle 
men. 

I  shall  believe  in  it  when  Dorimant  hands  a 
fishwife  across  the  kennel :  or  assists  the  apple- 
woman  to  pick  up  her  wandering  fruit,  which 
some  unlucky  dray  had  just  dissipated. 

I  shall  believe  in  it  when  the  Dorimants  in 
humbler  life,  who  would  be  thought  in  their  way 
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notable  adepts  in  this  refinement,  shall  act  upon 
it  in  places  where  they  are  not  known,  or  think 
themselves  not  observed — when  I  shall  see  the 
traveller  for  some  rich  tradesman  part  with  his 
admired  box-coat,  to  spread  it  over  the  defence 
less  shoulders  of  the  poor  woman  who  is  passing 
to  her  parish  on  the  roof  of  the  same  stage-coach 
with  him,  drenched  in  the  rain — when  I  shall  no 
longer  see  a  woman  standing  up  in  the  pit  of  a 
London  theatre  till  she  is  sick  and  faint  with  the 
exertion,  with  men  about  her,  seated  at  their  ease, 
and  jeering  at  her  distress  :  till  one,  that  seems 
to  have  more  manners  or  conscience  than  the 
rest,  significantly  declares  '"she  should  be  wel 
come  to  his  seat,  if  she  were  a  little  younger 
and  handsomer."  Place  this  dapper  warehouse 
man,  or  that  rider,  in  a  circle  of  their  own 
female  acquaintance,  and  you  shall  confess  you 
have  not  seen  a  politer-bred  man  in  Lothbury. 

Lastly,  I  shall  begin  to  believe  that  there  is 
some  such  principle  influencing  our  conduct, 
when  more  than  one-half  of  the  drudgery  and 
coarse  servitude  of  the  world  shall  cease  to  be 
performed  by  women. 

Until  that  day  comes,  I  shall  never  believe 
this  boasted  point  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
conventional  fiction ;  a  pageant  got  up  between 
the  sexes,  in  a  certain  rank,  and  at  a  certain 
time  of  life,  in  which  both  find  their  account 
equally.  ' 

I  shall  be  even  disposed  to  rank  it  among  the 
salutary  fictions  of  life,  when  in  polite  circles  I 
shall  see  the  same  attentions  paid  to  age  as  to 
youth,  to  homely  features  as  to  handsome,  to 
coarse  complexions  as  to  clear— to  the  woman, 
as  she  is  a  woman,  not  as  she  is  a  beauty,  a 
fortune,  or  a  title. 

I  shall  believe  it  to  be  something  more  than  a 
name,  when  a  well-dressed  gentleman  in  a  well- 
dressed  company  can  advert  to  the  topic  of 
female  old  age  without  exciting,  and  intending 
to  excite,  a  sneer:  when  the  phrases  "antiquated 
virginity,"  and  such  a  one  has  "  overstood  her 
market,"  pronounced  in  good  company,  shall 
raise  immediate  offence  in  man,  or  woman,  that 
shall  hear  them  spoken. 

Joseph  Paice  of  Bread  Street  Hill,  merchant, 
and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  South-Sea  Com 
pany — the  same  to  whom  Edwards,  the  Shake 
speare  commentator,  has  addressed  a  fine  sonnet 
— was  the  only  pattern  of  consistent  gallantry  I 
have  met  with.  He  took  me  under  his  shelter 
at  an  early  age,  and  bestowed  some  pains  upon 
me.  I  owe  to  his  precepts  and  example  what 
ever  there  is  of  the  man  of  business  (and  that  is 
not  much)  in  my  composition.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that  I  did  not  profit  more.  Though  bred 
a  Presbyterian,  and  brought  up  a  merchant,  he 
was  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  time.  He  had 
not  one  system  of  attention  to  females  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  another  in  the  shop,  or  at 
the  stall.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  made  no  dis 
tinction.  But  he  never  lost  sight  of  sex,  or  over 


looked  it  in  the  casualties  of  a  disadvantageous 
situation.  I  have  seen  him  stand  bareheaded — 
smile  if  you  please— to  a  poor  servant  girl,  while 
she  has  been  inquiring  of  him  the  way  to  some 
street — in  such  a  posture  of  unforced  civility,  as 
neither  to  embarass  her  in  the  acceptance,  nor  him 
self  in  the  offer,  of  it.  He  was  no  dangler,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  after  woman  : 
but  he  reverenced  and  upheld,  in  every  form  in 
which  it  came  before  him,  womanhood.  I  have 
seen  him — nay,  smile  not— tenderly  escorting  a 
market-woman,  whom  he  had  encountered  in  a 
shower,  exalting  his  umbrella  over  her  poor 
basket  of  fruit,  that  it  might  receive  no  damage, 
with  as  much  carefulness  as  if  she  had  been  a 
countess.  To  the  reverend  form  of  Female  Eld 
he  would  yield  the  wall  (though  it  were  to  an 
ancient  beggar  woman)  with  more  ceremony  than 
we  can  afford  to  show  our  grandams.  He  was 
the  Preux  Chevalier  of  Age  ;  the  Sir  Calidore. 
or  Sir  Tristan,  to  those  who  have  no  Calidores 
or  Tristans  to  defend  them.  The  roses,  that  had 
long  faded  thence,  still  bloomed  for  him  in  those 
withered  and  yellow  cheeks. 

He  was  never  married,  but  in  his  youth  he 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  beautiful  Susan  Win- 
stanley— old  Winstanley's  daughter  of  Clapton 
—who  dying  in  the  early  days  of  their  courtship, 
confirmed  in  him  the  resolution  of  perpetual 
bachelorship.  It  was  during  their  short  court 
ship,  he  told  me,  that  he  had  been  one  day 
treating  his  mistress  with  a  profusion  of  civil 
speeches — the  common  gallantries — to  which 
kind  of  thing  she  had  hitherto  manifested  no 
repugnance — but  in  this  instance  with  no  effect. 
He  could  not  obtain  from  her  a  decent  acknow 
ledgment  in  return.  She  rather  seemed  to  resent 
his  compliments.  He  could  not  set  it  down  to 
caprice,  for  the  lady  had  always  shown  herself 
above  that  littleness.  When  he  ventured  on  the 
following  day,  finding  her  a  little  better  humour 
ed,  to  expostulate  with  her  on  her  coldness  of 
yesterday,  she  confessed,  with  her  usual  frank 
ness,  that  she  had  no  sort  of  dislike  to  his  atten 
tions  :  that  she  could  even  endure  some  high- 
flown  compliments  ;  that  a  young  woman  placed 
in  her  situation  had  a  right  to  expect  all  sort  of 
civil  things  said  to  her ;  that  she  hoped  she  could 
digest  a  dose  of  adulation,  short  of  insincerity, 
with  as  little  injury  to  her  humility  as  most 
young  women :  but  that,  a  little  before  he  had 
commenced  his  compliments,  she  had  overheard 
him  by  accident,  in  rather  rough  language,  rat 
ing  a  young  woman  who  had  not  brought  home 
his  cravats  quite  to  the  appointed  time,  and  she 
thought  to  herself,  "  As  I  am  Miss  Susan  Win- 
stanley,  and  a  young  lady — a  reputed  beauty, 
and  known  to  be  a  fortune— I  can  have  my  choice 
of  the  finest  speeches  from  the  mouth  of  this 
very  fine  gentleman  who  is  courting  me— but  if  I 
had  been  poor  Mary  Such-a-one  (naming  the  mill 
iner'),  and  had  failed  of  bringing  home  the  cravats 
to  the  appointed  hour,  though  perhaps  I  had  sat 
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up  half  the  night  to  forward  them,  what  sort  of 
compliments  should  I  have  received  then  ?  And 
my  woman's  pride  came  to  my  assistance ;  and 
I  thought,  that  if  it  were  only  to  do  me  honour, 
a  female,  like  myself,  might  have  received  hand 
somer  usage :  and  I  was  determined  not  to  ac 
cept  any  fine  speeches,  to  the  compromise  of 
that  sex,  the  belonging  to  which  was  after  all  my 
strongest  claim  and  title  to  them."  I  think  the 
lady  discovered  both  generosity  and  a  just  way 
of  thinking,  in  this  rebuke  which  she  gave  her 
lover ;  and  I  have  sometimes  imagined,  that  the 
uncommon  strain  of  courtesy,  which  through 
life  regulated  the  actions  and  behaviour  of  my 
friend  towards  all  of  womankind  indiscrimin 
ately,  owed  its  happy  origin  to  this  seasonable 
lesson  from  the  lips  of  his  lamented  mistress. 

I  wish  the  whole  female  world  would  enter 
tain  the  same  notion  of  these  things  that  Miss 
Winstanley  showed.  Then  we  should  see  some 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  consistent  gallantry ;  and 
no  longer  witness  the  anomaly  of  the  same  man 
—a  pattern  of  true  politeness  to  a  wife — of  cold 
contempt  or  rudeness  to  a  sister — the  idolater 
of  his  female  mistress — the  disparager  and  des- 
piser  of  his  no  less  female  aunt,  or  unfortunate 
— still  female — maiden  cousin.  Just  so  much 
respect  as  a  woman  derogates  from  her  own  sex, 
in  whatever  condition  placed — her  handmaid,  or 
dependant — she  deserves  to  have  diminished 
from  herself  on  that  score ;  and  probably  will 
feel  the  diminution,  when  youth,  and  beauty, 
and  advantages,  not  inseparable  from  sex,  shall 
lose  of  their  attraction.  What  a  woman  should 
demand  of  a  man  in  courtship,  or  after  it,  is  first 
— respect  for  her  as  she  is  a  woman  ;  and  next 
to  that — to  be  respected  by  him  above  all  other 
women.  But  let  her  stand  upon  her  female 
character  as  upon  a  foundation ;  and  let  the 
attentions,  incident  to  individual  preference,  be 
so  many  pretty  additaments  and  ornaments — 
as  many,  and  as  fanciful,  as  you  please — to  that 
main  structure.  Let  her  first  lesson  be  with 
sweet  Susan  Winstanley,  to  reverence  her  sex. 

GRACE  BEFORE  MEAT. 

The  custom  of  saying  grace  at  meals  had,  pro 
bably,  its  origin  in  the  early  times  of  the  world, 
and  the  hunter-state  of  man,  when  dinners  were 
precarious  things,  and  a  full  meal  was  something 
more  than  a  common  blessing  !  when  a  bellyfull 
was  a  wind-fall,  and  looked  like  a  special  pro 
vidence.  In  the  shouts  of  triumphant  songs 
with  which,  after  a  season  of  sharp  abstinence, 
a  lucky  booty  of  deer's  or  goat's  flesh  would 
naturally  be  ushered  home,  existed,  perhaps, 
the  germ  of  the  modern  grace.  It  is  not  other 
wise  easy  to  be  understood  why  the  blessing  of 
food — the  act  of  eating — should  have  had  a  par 
ticular  expression  of  thanksgiving  annexed  to  it, 
distinct  from  that  implied  and  silent  gratitude 
with  which  we  are  expected  to  enter  upon  the 


enjoyment  of  the  many  other  various  gifts  and 
good  things  of  existence. 

I  own  that  I  am  disposed  to  say  grace  upon 
twenty  other  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  day 
besides  my  dinner.  I  want  a  form  for  setting 
out  upon  a  pleasant  walk,  for  a  moonlight 
ramble,  for  a  friendly  meeting,  or  a  solved 
problem.  Why  have  we  none  for  books,  those 
spiritual  repasts — a  grace  before  Milton — a  grace 
before  Shakespeare — a  devotional  exercise  proper 
to  be  said  before  reading  the  "Fairy  Queen?" 
but  the  received  ritual  having  prescribed  these 
forms  to  the  solitary  ceremony  of  manducation. 
I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  the  experience 
which  I  have  had  of  the  grace,  properly  so  called ; 
commending  my  new  scheme  for  extension  to  a 
niche  in  the  grand  philosophical,  poetical,  and 
perchance  in  part  heretical,  liturgy,  now  com 
piling  by  my  friend  Homo  Humanus,  for  the  use 
of  a  certain  snug  congregation  of  Utopian  Rabel- 
sesian  Christians,  no  matter  where  assembled. 

The  form,  then,  of  the  benediction  before 
eating  has  its  beauty  at  a  poor  man's  table,  or 
at  the  simple  and  unprovocative  repast  of  chil 
dren.  It  is  here  that  the  grace  becomes  exceed 
ingly  graceful.  The  indigent  man,  who  hardly 
knows  whether  he  shall  have  a  meal  the  next 
day  or  not,  sits  down  to  his  fare  with  a  present 
sense  of  the  blessing,  which  can  be  but  feebly 
acted  by  the  rich,  into  whose  mind  the  con 
ception  of  wanting  a  dinner  could  never,  but  by 
some  extreme  theory,  have  entered.  The  proper 
end  of  food — the  animal  sustenance — is  barely 
contemplated  by  them.  The  poor  man's  bread 
is  his  daily  bread,  literally  his  bread  for  the  day. 
Their  courses  are  perennial. 

Again  the  plainest  diet  seems  the  fittest  to  be 
preceded  by  the  grace.  That  which  is  least 
stimulative  to  appetite,  leaves  the  mind  most 
free  for  foreign  considerations.  A  man  may  feel 
thankful,  heartily  thankful,  over  a  dish  of  plain 
mutton  with  turnips,  and  have  leisure  to  reflect 
upon  the  ordinance  and  institution  of  eating; 
when  he  shall  confess  a  perturbation  of  mind, 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  grace,  at 
the  presence  of  venison  or  turtle.  When  I  have 
sat  (a  rares  hospes)  at  rich  men's  tables,  with 
the  savoury  soup  and  messes  steaming  up  the 
nostrils,  and  moistening  the  lips  of  the  guests 
with  desire  and  a  distracted  choice,  I  have  felt 
the  introduction  of  that  ceremony  to  be  un 
seasonable.  With  the  ravenous  orgasm  upon 
you,  it  seems  impertinent  to  interpose  a  religious 
sentiment.  It  is  a  confusion  of  purpose  to 
mutter  out  praises  from  a  mouth  that  waters. 
The  heats  of  epicurism  put  out  the  gentle  flame 
of  devotion.  The  incense  which  rises  round  is 
pagan,  and  the  belly-god  intercepts  it  for  his 
own.  The  very  excess  of  the  provision  beyond 
the  needs,  takes  away  all  sense  of  proportion 
between  the  end  and  means.  The  giver  is  veiled 
by  his  gifts.  You  are  startled  at  the  injustice 
of  returning  thanks — for  what  ? — for  having  too 
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much,  while  so  many  starve.     It  is  to  praise 
the  gods  amiss. 

I  have  observed  this  awkwardness  felt,  scarce 
consciously  perhaps,  by  the  good  man  who  says 
the  grace.  I  have  seen  it  in  clergymen  and 
others — a  sort  of  shame — a  sense  of  the  co-pre 
sence  of  circumstances  which  unhallow  the 
blessing.  After  a  devotional  tone  put  on  for  a 
few  seconds,  how  rapidly  the  speaker  will  fall 
into  his  common  voice !  helping  himself  or  his 
neighbour,  as  if  to  get  rid  of  some  uneasy  sensa 
tion  of  hypocrisy.  Not  that  the  good  man  was 
a  hypocrite,  or  was  not  most  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duty ;  but  he  felt  in  his  in 
most  mind  the  incompatibility  of  the  scene  and 
the  viands  before  him  with  the  exercise  of  a  calm 
and  rational  gratitude. 

I  hear  somebody  exclaim,  Would  you  have 
Christians  sit  down  at  table,  like  hogs  to  their 
troughs,  without  remembering  the  Giver? — no 
—I  would  have  them  sit  down  as  Christians, 
remembering  the  Giver,  and  less  like  hogs.  Or 
if  their  appetites  must  run  riot,  and  they  must 
pamper  themselves  with  delicacies  for  which 
east  and  west  are  ransacked,  I  would  have  them 
postpone  their  benediction  to  a  fitter  season, 
when  appetite  is  laid ;  when  the  still  small  voice 
can  be  heard,  and  the  reason  of  the  grace  returns 
— with  temperate  diet  and  restricted  dishes. 
Gluttony  and  surfeiting  are  no  proper  occasions 
for  thanksgiving.  When  Jeshurun  waxed  fat, 
we  read  that  he  kicked.  Virgil  knew  the  happy- 
nature  better,  when  he  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Celaeno  anything  but  a  blessing.  We  may  be 
gratefully  sensible  of  the  deliciousness  of  some 
kinds  of  food  beyond  others,  though  that  is  a 
meaner  and  inferior  gratitude ;  but  the  proper 
object  of  the  grace  is  sustenance,  not  relishes; 
daily  bread,  not  delicacies;  the  means  of  life, 
and  not  the  means  of  pampering  the  carcass. 
With  what  frame  or  composure,  I  wonder,  can  a 
city  chaplain  pronounce  his  benediction  at  some 
great  Hall-feast,  when  he  knows  that  his  last 
concluding  pious  .  word — and  that  in  all  pro 
bability  the  sacred  name  which  he  preaches— is 
but  the  signal  for  so  many  impatient  harpies  to 
commence  their  foul  orgies,  with  as  little  of  true 
thankfulness  (which  is  temperance)  as  those 
Virgilian  fowl !  It  is  well  if  the  good  man  him 
self  does  not  feel  his  devotions  a  little  clouded, 
those  foggy  sensuous  streams  mingling  with  and 
polluting  the  pure  altar  sacrifice. 

The  severest  satire  upon  full  tables  and  sur 
feits  is  the  banquet  which  Satan,  in  the  "Paradise 
Regained,"  provides  for  a  temptation  in  the 
wilderness : 

"  A  table  richly  spread  in  regal  mode 
With  dishes  piled,  and  meats  of  noblest  sort 
And  savour;  beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game, 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boiled, 
Gris-amber-steamed :  all  fish  from  sea  or  shore, 
Freshet  or  purling  brook,  for  which  was  drained 
Pontus,  and  Lucrine  Bay,  and  Afric  coast." 


The  Tempter,  I  warrant  you,  thought  these 
cates  would  go  down  without  the  recommenda 
tory  preface  of  a  benediction.  They  are  like  to 
be  short  graces  where  the  devil  plays  the  host. 
I  am  afraid  the  poet  wants  his  usual  decorum  in 
this  place.  Was  he  thinking  of  the  old  Roman 
luxury,  or  of  a  gaudy  day  at  Cambridge  ?  This 
was  a  temptation  fitter  for  a  Heliogabalus.  The 
whole  banquet  is  too  civic  and  culinary,  and 
the  accompaniments  altogether  a  profanation  of 
that  deep,  abstracted  holy  scene.  The  mighty 
artillery  of  sauces,  which  the  cook-fiend  conjures 
up,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  simple  wants  and 
plain  hunger  of  the  guest.  He  that  disturbed 
him  in  his  dreams,  from  his  dreams  might  have 
been  taught  better.  To  the  temperate  fantasies 
of  the  famished  Son  of  God,  what  sort  of  feasts 
presented  themselves  ?  He  dreamed  indeed, 
"  As  appetite  is  wont  to  dream, 

Of  meats  and  drinks,  nature's  refreshment  sweet." 

But  what  meats  ? 

"Him  thought,  He  by  the  brook  of  Cherith  stood, 

And  saw  the  ravens  with  their  horny  beaks 

Food  to  Elijah  bringing  even  and  morn; 

Though  ravenous,  taught  to  abstain  from  what  they 

brought ; 

He  saw  the  prophet  also  how  he  fled 
Into  the  desert  and  how  there  he  slept 
Under  a  juniper ;  then  how  awaked 
He  found  his  supper  on  the  coals  prepared, 
And  by  the  angel  was  bid  rise  and  eat, 
And  ate  the  second  time  after  repose, 
The  strength  whereof  sufficed  him  forty  days  ; 
Sometimes,  that  with  Elijah  He  partook, 
Or  as  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse." 

Nothing  in  Milton  is  finelier  fancied  than  these 
temperate  dreams  of  the  divine  Hungerer.  To 
which  of  these  two  visionary  banquets,  think 
you,  would  the  introduction  of  what  is  called 
the  grace  have  been  the  most  fitting  and  per 
tinent  ? 

Theoretically  I  am  no  enemy  to  graces;  but 
practically  I  own  that  (before  meat  especially) 
they  seem  to  involve  something  awkward  and 
unseasonable.  Our  appetites,  of  one  or  another 
kind,  are  excellent  spurs  to  our  reason,  which 
might  otherwise  but  feebly  set  about  the  great 
ends  of  preserving  and  continuing  the  species. 
They  are  fit  blessings  to  be  contemplated  at  a 
distance  with  a  becoming  gratitude ;  but  the 
moment  of  appetite  (the  judicious  reader  will 
apprehend  me)  is,  perhaps,  the  least  fit  season 
for  that  exercise.  The  Quakers,  who  go  about 
their  business  of  every  description  with  more 
calmness  than  we,  have  more  title  to  the  use  of 
these  benedictory  prefaces.  I  have  always  ad 
mired  their  silent  grace,  and  the  more  because  I 
have  observed  their  applications  to  the  meat  and 
drink  following  to  be  less  passionate  and  sensual 
than  ours.  They  are  neither  gluttons  nor  wine- 
bibbers  as  a  people.  They  eat,  as  a  horse  bolts 
his  chopped  hay,  with  indifference,  calmness, 
and  cleanly  circumstances.  They  neither  grease 
nor  slop  themselves.  When  I  see  a  citizen  in 
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his  bih  and  tucker,  I  cannot  imagine  it  a  sur 
plice. 

I  am  no  Quaker  at  my  food.  I  confess  I  am 
not  indifferent  to  the  kinds  of  it.  Those 
unctuous  morsels  of  deer's  flesh  were  not  made 
to  be  received  with  dispassionate  services.  I 
hate  a  man  who  swallows  it,  affecting  not  to 
know  what  he  is  eating.  I  suspect  his  taste  in 
higher  matters.  I  shrink  instinctively  from  one 
who  professes  to  like  minced  veal.  There  is  a 
physiognomical  character  in  the  tastes  for  food. 

C holds  that  a  man  cannot  have  a  pure  mind 

who  refuses  apple-dumplings.     I  am  not  certain 
but  he  is  right.     With  the  decay  of  my  first 
innocence,  I  confess  a  less  and  less  relish  daily 
for  those  innocuous  cates.     The  whole  vegetable 
tribe  have  lost  their  gust  with  me.     Only  I  stick 
to  asparagus,  which  still  seems  to  inspire  gentle 
thoughts.     I  am  impatient  and  querulous  under 
culinary  disappointments,  as  to  come  home  at 
the  dinner  hour,  for  instance,  expecting  some 
savoury  mess,  and  to  find  one  quite  tasteless  and 
sapidless.     Butter  ill  melted — that  commonest 
of  kitchen  failures — puts  me  beside  my  tenor. 
The  author  of  the  "Kambler"  used  to  make 
inarticulate  animal  noises  over  a  favourite  food. 
Was  this  the  music  qiiite  proper  to  be  preceded 
by  the  grace  ?  or  would  the  pious  man  have  done 
better  to  postpone  his  devotions  to  a  season  when 
the  blessing  might  be  contemplated  with  less 
perturbation  ?    I  quarrel  with  no  man's  tastes, 
nor  would  set  my  thin  face  against  those  excel 
lent  things,  in  their  way,  jollity  and  feasting. 
But  as  these  exercises,  however  laudable,  have 
little  in  them  of  grace  or  gracefulness,  a  man 
should  be  sure,  before  he  ventures  so  to  grace 
them,  that  while  he  is  pretending  his  devotions 
otherwhere,  he  is  not  secretly  kissing  his  hand  to 
some  great  fish — his  Dagon — with  a  special  con 
secration  of  no  ark  but  the  fat  tureen  before  him. 
Graces  are  the  sweet  preluding  strains  to  the 
banquets  of  angels  and  children ;  to  the  roots  and 
severer  repasts  of  the  Chartreuse ;  to  the  slender, 
but  not  slenderly  acknowledged,  refection  of  the 
poor  and  humble  man:  but  at  the  heaped-up 
boards  of  the  pampered  and  the  luxurious  they 
become  of  dissonant  mood,  less  timed  and  tunec 
to  the  occasion,  methinks,  than  the  noise  of  those 
better  befitting  organs  would  be  which  children 
hear  tales  of,  at  Hog's  Norton.     We  sit  too  long 
at  our  meals,  or  are  too  curious  in  the  study  o: 
them,  or  too  disordered  in  our  application  to 
them,  or  engross  too  great  a  portion  of  those 
good  things  (which  should  be  common)  to  ou 
share,  to  be  able  with  any  grace  to  say  grace 
To  be  thankful  for  what  we  grasp  exceeding  our 
proportion,  is  to  add  hypocrisy  to  injustice.     A 
lurking  sense  of  this  truth  is  what  makes  th 
performance  of  this  duty  so  cold  and  spiritless  a 
service  at  most  tables.     In  houses  where  th 
grace  is  as  indispensable  as  the  napkin,  who  ha 
not  seen  that  never-settled  question  arise,  as  t( 
who  shall  say  it\  while  the  good  man  of  th< 


ouse  and  the  visitor  clergyman,  or  some  other 
guest,  belike  of  next  authority,  from  years  or 
gravity,  shall  be  bandying  about  the  office  be- 
ween  them  as  a  matter  of  compliment,  each  of 
hem  not  unwilling  to  shift  the  awkward  burthen 
if  an  equivocal  duty  from  his  own  shoulders  ? 

I  once  drank  tea  in  company  with  two  Metho 
dist  divines  of  different  persuasions,  whom  it 
was  my  fortune  to  introduce  to  each  other  for 
the  first  time  that  evening.  Before  the  first  cup 
was  handed  round,  one  of  these  reverend  gentle- 
nen  put  it  to  the  other,  with  all  due  solemnity, 
whether  he  chose  to  say  anything.  It  seems  it 
.s  the  custom  with  some  sectaries  to  put  up  a 
short  prayer  before  this  meal  also.  His  reverend 
brother  did  not  at  first  apprehend  him,  but  upon 
an  explanation,  with  little  less  importance  he 
made  answer  that  it  was  not  a  custom  known  in 
tiis  church :  in  which  courteous  evasion  the  other 
acquiescing  for  good  manners'  sake,  or  in  com 
pliance  with  a  weak  brother,  the  supplementary 
or  tea-grace  was  waived  altogether.  With  what 
spirit  might  not  Lucian  have  painted  two  priests 
of  his  religion  playing  into  each  other's  hands 
the  compliment  of  performing  or  omitting  a 
sacrifice,  the  hungry  god,  meantime,  doubtful 
of  his  incense,  with  expectant  nostrils  hovering 
over  thetwoflamens,  and  (as  between  two  stools) 
going  away  in  the  end  without  his  supper. 

A  short  form  upon  these  occasions  is  felt  to 
want  reverence ;  a  long  one,  I  am  afraid,  cannot 
escape  the  charge  of  impertinence.  I  do  not 
quite  approve  of  the  epigrammatic  conciseness 
with  which  that  equivocal  wag  (but  my  pleasant 
school-fellow)  C.  V.  L.,  when  importuned  for  a 
grace,  used  to  inquire,  first  slyly  leering  down 
the  table,  "Is  there  no  clergyman  here,"— sig 
nificantly  adding,  "Thank  G ."  Nor  do  I 

think  our  old  form  at  school  quite  pertinent, 
where  we  used  to  preface  our  bald  bread  and 
cheese  suppers  with  a  preamble,  connecting  with 
that  humble  blessing  a  recognition  of  benefits 
the  most  awful  and  overwhelming  to  the  imagi 
nation  which  religion  has  to  offer.  Non  tune 
illis  erat  locus.  I  remember  we  were  put  to  it 
to  reconcile  the  phrase  "  good  creatures,"  upon 
which  the  blessing  rested,  with  the  fare  set  be 
fore  us,  wilfully  understanding  that  expression 
in  a  low  and  animal  sense,  till  some  one  recalled 
a  legend,  which  told  how,  in  the  gold-en  days  of 

Christ's,  the  young  Hospitallers  were  wont  to 
have  smoking  joints  of  roast  meat  upon  their 
nightly  boards,  till  some  pious  benefactor,  com 
miserating  the  decencies,  rather  than  the  palates, 

of  the  children,  commuted  our  flesh  for  garments, 

and  gave  us — horresco  referens — trousers  instead 

of  mutton. 

DREAM-CHILDREN :  A  REVERIE. 
Children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their 
elders,  when  they  were  children ;  to  stretch  their 
imagination  to  the  conception  of  a  traditionary 
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great-uncle  or  grand-dame,  whom  they  never  saw. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  my  little  ones  crept 
about  me  the  other  evening  to  hear  about  their 
great-grandmother  Field,  who  lived  in  a  great 
house  in  Norfolk  (a  hundred  times  bigger  than 
that  in  which  they  and  papa  lived)  which  had 
been  the  scene — so  at  least  it  was  generally  be 
lieved  in  that  part  of  the  country — of  the  tragic 
incidents  which  they  had  lately  become  familiar 
with  from  the  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the 
Wood.  Certain  it  is  that  the  whole  story  of  the 
children  and  their  cruel  uncle  was  to  be  seen 
fairly  carved  out  in  wood  upon  the  chimney- 
piece  of  the  great  hall,  the  whole  story  down  to 
the  Robin  Redbreasts  !  till  a  foolish  rich  person 
pulled  it  down  to  set  up  a  marble  one  of  modern 
invention  in  its  stead,  with  no  story  upon  it. 
Here  Alice  put  out  one  of  her  dear  mother's 
looks,  too  tender  to  be  called  upbraiding.  Then 
I  went  on  to  say,  how  religious  and  how  good 
their  great-grandmother  Field  was  ;  how  beloved 
and  respected  by  everybody,  though  she  was  not 
indeed  the  mistress  of  this  great  house,  but  had 
only  the  charge  of  it  (and  yet  in  some  respects 
she  might  be  said  to  be  the  mistress  of  it  too) 
committed  to  her  by  the  owner,  who  preferred 
living  in  a  newer  and  more  fashionable  mansion 
which  he  had  purchased  somewhere  in  the  ad 
joining  county;  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in  a 
manner  as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up 
the  dignity  of  the  great  house,  in  a  sort,  while 
she  lived,  which  afterwards  came  to  decay,  and 
wras  nearly  pulled  down,  and  all  its  old  orna 
ments  stripped  and  carried  away  to  the  owner's 
other  house,  where  they  were  set  up,  and  looked 
as  awkward  as  if  some  one  were  to  carry  away 
the  old  tombs  they  had  seen  lately  at  the  abbey, 
and  stick  them  up  in  Lady  C.'s  tawdry  gilt 
drawing-room.  Here  John  smiled,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  That  would  be  foolish  indeed."  And 
then  I  told  how,  when  she  came  to  die,  her 
funeral  was  attended  by  a  concourse  of  all  the 
poor,  and  some  of  the  gentry  too,  of  the  neigh 
bourhood  for  many  miles  round,  to  show  their 
respect  for  her  memory,  because  she  had  been 
such  a  good  and  religious  woman ;  so  good  in 
deed  that  she  knew  all  the  psaltery  by  heart,  ay, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Testament  besides.  Here 
little  Alice  spread  her  hands.  Then  I  told  what 
a  tall,  upright,  graceful  person  their  great-grand 
mother  Field  once  was  ;  and  how  in  her  youth 
she  was  esteemed  the  best  dancer— here  Alice's 
little  right  foot  played  an  involuntary  move 
ment,  till,  upon  my  looking  grave,  it  desisted — 
the  best  dancer,  I  was  saying,  in  the  county, 
till  a  cruel  disease,  called  a  cancer,  came,  and 
bowed  her  down  with  pain ;  but  it  could  never 
bend  her  good  spirits,  or  make  them  stoop,  but 
they  were  still  upright,  because  she  was  so  good 
and  religious.  Then  I  told  how  she  was  used  to 
sleep  by  herself  in  a  lone  chamber  of  the  great 
lone  house ;  and  how  she  believed  that  an  appa 
rition  of  two  infants  was  to  be  seen  at  midnight 


gliding  up  and  down  the  great  staircase  near 
where  she  slept,  but  she  said  "those  innocents 
would  do  her  no  harm  ; "  and  how  frightened  I 
used  to  be,  though  in  those  days  I  had  my  maid 
to  sleep  with  me,  because  I  was  never  half  so 
good  or  religious  as  she— and  yet  I  never  saw 
the  infants.  Here  John  expanded  all  his  eye 
brows  and  tried  to  look  courageous.  Then  I 
told  how  good  she  was  to  all  her  grandchildren, 
having  us  to  the  great  house  in  the  holidays, 
where  I  in  particular  used  to  spend  many  hours 
by  myself,  in  gazing  upon  the  old  busts  of  the 
twelve  Caesars,  that  had  been  emperors  of  Rome, 
till  the  old  marble  heads  would  seem  to  live 
again,  or  I  to  be  turned  into  marble  with  them ; 
how  I  never  could  be  tired  with  roaming  about 
that  huge  mansion,  with  its  vast  empty  rooms, 
with  their  worn-out  hangings,  fluttering  tapestry, 
and  carved  oaken  panels,  with  the  gilding 
almost  rubbed  out — sometimes  in  the  spacious 
old-fashioned  gardens,  which  I  had  almost  to 
myself,  unless  when  now  and  then,  a  solitary 
gardening  man  would  cross  me— and  how  the 
nectarines  and  peaches  hung  upon  the  walls, 
without  my  ever  offering  to  pluck  them,  because 
they  were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now  and  then 
— and  because  I  had  more  pleasure  in  strolling 
about  among  the  old  melancholy-looking  yew- 
trees,  or  the  firs,  and  picking  up  the  red  berries, 
and  the  fir-apples,  which  were  good  for  nothing 
but  to  look  at — or  in  lying  about  upon  the  fresh 
grass  with  all  the  fine  garden  smells  around  me 
— or  basking  in  the.  orangery,  till  I  could  almost 
fancy  myself  ripening  too  along  with  the  oranges 
and  the  limes  in  that  grateful  warmth — or  in 
watching  the  dace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the 
fish-pond,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with 
here  and  there  a  great  sulky  pike  hanging  mid 
way  down  the  water  in  silent  state,  as  if  it 
mocked  at  their  impertinent  friskings ;  I  had 
more  pleasure  in  these  busy-idle  diversions  than 
in  all  the  sweet  flavours  of  peaches,  nectarines, 
oranges,  and  such-like  common  baits  of  children. 
Here  John  slyly  deposited  back  upon  the  plate 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  which,  not  unobserved  by 
Alice,  he  had  meditated  dividing  with  her,  and 
both  seemed  willing  to  relinquish  them  for  the 
present  as  irrelevant.  Then,  in  somewhat  a 
more  heightened  tone,  I  told  how,  though  their 
great  -  grandmother  Field  loved  all  her  grand 
children,  yet  in  an  especial  manner  she  might  be 

said  to  love  their  uncle,  John  L ,  because  he 

was  so  handsome  and  spirited  a  youth,  and  a 
king  to  the  rest  of  us ;  and,  instead  of  moping 
about  in  solitary  corners,  like  some  of  us,  he 
would  mount  the  most  mettlesome  horse  he 
could  get,  when  but  an  imp  no  bigger  than 
themselves,  and  make  it  carry  him  half  over  the 
county  in  a  morning,  and  join  the  hunters  when 
there  were  any  out — and  yet  he  loved  the  old 
great  house  and  gardens  too,  but  had  too  much 
spirit  to  be  always  pent  up  within  their  bound 
aries  ;  and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to  man's 
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estate,  as  brave  as  he  was  handsome,  to  the  ad 
miration  of  everybody,  but  of  their  great-grand 
mother  Field  most  especially ;  and  how  he  used 
to  carry  me  upon  his  back  when  I  was  a  lame- 
footed  boy — for  he  was  a  good  bit  older  than  me 
— many  a  mile,  when  I  could  not  walk  for  pain ; 
and  how  in  after-life  he  became  lame-footed  too, 
and  I  did  not  always  (I  fear)  make  allowances 
enough  for  him,  when  he  was  impatient,  and  in 
pain ;  nor  remember  sufficiently  how  considerate 
he  had  been  to  me,  when  I  was  lame-footed; 
and  how  when  he  died,  though  he  had  not  been 
dead  an  hour,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  died  a  great 
while  ago — such  a  distance  there  is  betwixt  life 
and  death ;  and  how  I  bore  his  death,  as  I 
thought,  pretty  well  at  first,  but  afterwards  it 
haunted  and  haunted  me  ;  and  though  I  did  not 
cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some  do,  and  as  I 
think  he  would  have  done  if  I  had  died,  yet  I 
missed  him  all  day  long,  and  knew  not  till  then 
how  much  I  had  loved  him.  I  missed  his  kind 
ness,  and  I  missed  his  crossness,  and  wished  him 
to  be  alive  again,  to  be  quarrelling  with  him 
(for  we  quarrelled  sometimes),  rather  than  not 
have  him  again,  and  was  as  uneasy  without  him, 
as  he  their  poor  uncle  must  have  been  when  the 
doctor  took  off  his  limb.  Here  the  children  fell 
a  crying,  and  asked  if  their  little  mourning 
which  they  had  on  was  not  for  uncle  John,  and 
they  looked  up,  and  prayed  me  not  to  go  on 
about  their  uncle,  but  to  tell  them  some  stories 
about  their  pretty  dead  mother.  Then  I  told 
how  for  seven  long  years,  in  hope  sometimes, 
sometimes  in  despair,  yet  persisting  ever,  I 

courted  the  fair  Alice  W n ;  and,  as  much  as 

children  could  understand,  I  explained  to  them 
what  coyness,  and  difficulty,,  and  denial,  meant 
in  maidens — when  suddenly,  turning  to  Alice, 
the  soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her  eyes 
with  such  a  reality  of  representment,  that  I 
became  in  doubt  which  of  them  stood  there 
before  me,  or  whose  that  bright  hair  was ;  and 
while  I  stood  gazing,  both  the  children  gradually 
grew  fainter  to  my  view,  receding,  and  still  re 
ceding,  till  nothing  at  last  but  two  mournful 
features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost  distance, 
which,  without  speech,  strangely  impressed  upon 
me  the  effects  of  speech  :  "We  are  not  of  Alice, 
nor  of  thee,  nor  are  we  children  at  all.  The 
children  of  Alice  call  Bartrum  father.  We  are 
nothing  ;  less  than  nothing,  and  dreams.  We 
are  only  what  might  have  been,  and  must  wait 
upon  the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe  millions  of  ages 

before  we  have  existence,  and  a  name  " 

and.  immediately  awaking,  I  found  myself 
quietly  seated  in  my  bachelor  arm-chair,  where 
I  had  fallen  asleep,  with  the  faithful  Bridget 
unchanged  by  my  side — but  John  L.  (or  James 
Elia)  was  gone  for  ever. 

THE  PRAISE  OF  CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. 

I  like  to  meet  a  sweep — understand  me,  not  a 
grown  sweeper — old  chimney-sweepers  are  by  no 


means  attractive — but  one  of  those  tender  nov 
ices,  blooming  through  their  first  nigritude,  the 
maternal  washings  not  quite  effaced  from  the 
cheek — such  as  come  forth  with  the  dawn,  or 
somewhat  earlier,  with  their  little  professional 
notes  sounding  like  the  peep  peep  of  a  young 
sparrow ;  or  liker  to  the  matin  lark  should  I 
pronounce  them,  in  their  aerial  ascents  not  sel 
dom  anticipating  the  sun-rise  ? 

I  have  a  kindly  yearning  towards  these  din. 
specks,  poor  blots,  innocent  blacknesses. 

I  reverence  these  young  Africans  of  our  own 
growth— these  almost  clergy  imps,  who  sport, 
their  cloth  without  assumption ;  and  from  their 
little  pulpits  (the  tops  of  chimneys,)  in  the  nip 
ping  air  of  a  December  morning,  preach  a  lesson 
of  patience  to  mankind. 

When  a  child,  what  a  mysterious  pleasure  it 
was  to  witness  their  operation  !  to  see  a  chit  no 
bigger  than  one's  self,  enter,  one  knew  not  by 
what  process,  into  what  seemed  the  fauces  Averni 
— to  pursue  him  in,  imagination,  as  he  went 
sounding  on  through  so  many  dark  stifling  cav 
erns,  horrid  shades  ! — to  shudder  with  the  idea 
that  "  now,  surely  he  must  be  lost  for  ever  ! " — 
to  revive  at  hearing  his  feeble  shout  of  discovered, 
day-light — and  then  (0  fulness  of  delight !)  run 
ning  out  of  doors,  to  come  just  in  time  to  see  the 
sable  phenomenon  emerge  in  safety,  the  brand 
ished  weapon  of  his  art  victorious  like  some  flag 
waved  over  a  conquered  citadel !  I  seem  to  re 
member  having  been  told  that  a  bad  sweep  was- 
once  left  in  a  stack  with  his  brush,  to  indicate 
which  way  the  wind  blew.  It  was  an  awful 
spectacle  certainly ;  not  much  unlike  the  old 
stage  direction  in  Macbeth  where  the  "Apparition 
of  a  child  crowned,  with  a  tree  in  his  hand  rises. " 

Reader,  if  thou  meetest  one  of  these  small 
gentry  in  thy  early  rambles,  it  is  good  to  give 
him  a  penny.  It  is  better  to  give  him  twopence. 
If  it  be  starving  weather,  and  to  the  proper 
troubles  of  his  hard  occupation,  a  pair  of  kibed 
heels  (no  unusual  accompaniment)  be  superadded, 
the  demand  on  thy  humanity  will  surely  rise  to 
a  tester. 

There  is  a  composition,  the  ground- work  of 
which  I  have  understood  to  be  the  sweet  wood 
'yclept  sassafras.  This  wood  boiled  down  to  a 
kind  of  tea,  and  tempered  with  an  infusion  of 
milk  and  sugar,  hath  to  some  tastes  a  delicacy 
beyond  the  China  luxury.  I  know  not  how  thy 
palate  may  relish  it ;  for  myself  with  every  de 
ference  to  the  judicious  Mr  Read,  who  hath  time 
out  of  mind  kept  open  a  shop  (the  only  one  he 
avers  in  London)  for  the  vending  of  this  "whole 
some  and  pleasant  beverage,"  on  the  south  side 
of  Fleet  Street — as  thou  approachest  Bridge  Street 
— the  only  Salopian  house — I  have  never  yet  ven 
tured  to  dip  my  own  particular  lip  in  a  basin  of 
his  commended  ingredients — a  cautious  premoni 
tion  to  the  olfactories  constantly  whispering  to 
me,  that  my  stomach  must  infallibly,  with  all 
due  courtesy,  decline  it.  Yet  I  have  seen  palates, 
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otherwise  not  uninstructed  in  dietetical  elegan 
cies,  sup  it  up  with  avidity. 

I  know  not  by  what  particular  conformation 
of  the  organ  it  happens,  but  I  have  always  found 
that  this  composition  is  surprisingly  gratifying  to 
the  palate  of  a  young  chimney-sweeper — whether 
the  oily  particles  {sassafras  is  slightly  oleaginous) 
do  attenuate  and  soften  the  fuliginous  concretions, 
which  are  sometimes  found  (in  dissections)  to 
adhere  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  these  unfledged 
practitioners ;  or  whether  nature,  sensible  that 
she  had  mingled  too  much  of  bitter  wood  in  the 
lot  of  these  raw  victims,  caused  to  grow  out  of 
the  earth  her  sassafras  for  a  sweet  lenitive— but 
so  it  is.,  that  no  possible  taste  or  odour  to  the 
senses  of  a  young  chimney-sweeper  can  convey  a 
delicate  excitement  comparable  to  this  mixture. 
Being  penniless,  they  will  yet  hang  their  black 
heads  over  the  ascending  steam,  to  gratify  one 
sense  if  possible,  seemingly  no  less  pleased  than 
those  domestic  animals— cats— when  they  pun- 
over  a  new-found  sprig  of  valerian.  There  is 
something  more  in  these  sympathies  than  philo 
sophy  can  inculcate. 

Now  albeit  Mr  Eead  "feoasteth,  not  without 
reason,  that  his  is  the  only  Salopian  house;  yet 
be  it  known  to  thee,  reader — if  thou  art  one  who 
keepest  what  are  .called  good  hours,  thou  art 
haply  ignorant  of -the  fact — he  hath  a  race  of  in 
dustrious  imitators,  who  from  stalls,  and  under 
<open  sky  dispense  the  same  savoury  mess  to 
humbler  customers,  at  that  dead  time  of  the  dawn, 
when  (as  extremes  meet)  the  rake,  reeling  home 
from  his  midnight  cups,  and  the  hard-handed 
artisan  leaving  his  bed  to  resume  the  premature 
labours  of  the  day,  jostle,  not  unfrequently  to 
the  manifest  disconcerting  of  the  former,  for  the 
honours  of  ithe  pavement.  It  is  the  time  when, 
in  summer,  between  the  expired  and  the  not  yet 
relumined  kitchen-fires,  thekennelsof  our  fairme- 
tropolis  give  forth  their  least  satisfactory. odours. 
The  rake,  who  wisheth  to  dissipate  his  o'er- 
night  vapours  in  more  grateful  coffee,  curses  the 
ungenial  fume,  as  the  passeth ;  but  the  artisan 
stops  to  taste,  and  blesses  the  fragrant  breakfast. 

This  is  saloop — the  tpreoocious  herb-woman's 
darling — the  delight  of  the  .early  gardener,  who 
transports  his  smoking  cabbages  by- break  of  day 
from  Hammersmith  to  Covent  Garden's  famed 
piazzas— the  delight,  and  oh !  I  fear,  too  often 
the  envy,.of  the  unpennied  s.weejp.  Him  shouldst 
thou  haply  encounter,  with  his  dim  visage  pen 
dent  over  the  grateful  steam,  regale  him  with  a 
sumptuous  basin  (it  will  cost  thee  but  three- 
halfpennies)  .and  a  slice  of  .delicate  bread  and 
butter  (an  added  halfpenny) — so  may  thy  cul 
inary  fires,  eased  of  the  o'er-eharged  secretions 
from  thy  xworse-placed  hospitalities,  curl  up  a 
lighter  volume  to  the  welkin — so  may  the  des 
cending  soot  never  taint  thy  costly  well-in- 
•gredienced  soups — -aor  the  odious  cry,  quick- 
reaching  from  street  to  street,  of  the  fired  chim 
ney,  invite  the  rattling  engines  from  ten  adjacent 


parishes,  to  disturb  for  a  casual  scintillation 
thy  peace  and  pocket. 

I  am  by  nature  extremely  susceptible  of  street 
affronts  ;  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  the  populace  ; 
the  low-bred  triumph  they  display  over  the 
casual  trip,  or  splashed  stocking,  of  a  gentleman. 
Yet  can  I  endure  the  jocularity  of  a  young  sweep 
with  something  more  than  forgiveness.  In  the 
last  winter  but  one,  pacing  along  Cheapside  with 
my  accustomed  precipitation  when  I  walk  west 
ward,  a  treacherous  slide  brought  me  upon  my 
back  in  an  instant.  I  scrambled  up  with  pain 
and  shame  enough — yet  outwardly  trying  to  face 
it  down,  as  if  nothing  had  happened — when  the 
roguish  grin  of  one  of  these  young  wits  encoun 
tered  me.  There  he  stood,  pointing  me  out  with 
his  dusky  finger  to  the  mob,  and  to  a  poor 
woman  (I  suppose  his  mother)  in  particular,  till 
the  tears  for  the  exquisiteness  of  the  fun  (so  he 
thought  it)  worked  themselves  out  at  the  corners 
of  his  poor  red  eyes,  red  from  many  a  previous 
weeping,  and  soot  -  enflamed,  yet  twinkling 
through  all  with  such  a  joy,  snatched  out  of 

desolation,  that  Hogarth — —  but  Hogarth 

has  got  him  already  (how  could  he  miss  him  ?) 
in  the  March  to  Finchley,  grinning  at  the  pie 
man — there  he  stood,  as  he  stands  in  the  picture, 
irremovable,  as  if  the  jest  was  to  last  for  ever— 
with  such  a  maximum  of  glee,  and  minimum  of 
mischief,  in  his  mirth — for  the  grin  of  a  genuine 
sweep  hath  absolutely  no  malice  ia  it — that  I 
could  have  been  content,  if  the  honour  of  a  gen 
tleman  might  endure  it,  to  have  remained  his 
butt  and  his  mockery  till  midnight. 

I  am  by  theory  obdurate  to  the  seductiveness 
of  what  are  called  a  fine  set  of  teeth.  Every 
pair  of  rosy  lips  (the  ladies  must  pardon  me)  is 
a  casket  presumably  holding  such  jewels ;  but, 
methinks,  they  should  take  leave  to  "air"  them 
as  frugally  as  possible.  The  fine  lady,  or  fine 
gentleman,  who  show  me  their  teeth,  show  me 
bones.  Yet  must  I  confess,  that  from  the  mouth 
of  a  true  sweep  a  display  {even  to  ostentation) 
of  those  white  and  shining  ossifications,  strikes 
me  as  an  agreeable  anomaly  in  manners,  and  an. 
allowable  piece  of  foppery.  It  is,  as  when 

A  sable  cloud 
Turns  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night. 

It  is  like  some  remnant  of  gentry  not  quite 
extinct ;  a  badge  of  better  days ;  a  hint  of  nobil 
ity  :  and,  doubtless,  under  the  obscuring  dark 
ness  and  double  night  of  their  forlorn  disguise- 
ment,  oftentimes  lurketh  good  blood,  and  gentle 
conditions,  derived  from  lost  ancestry,  and  a 
lapsed  pedigree.  The  premature  apprentice- 
ments  of  these  tender  victims  give  but  too  much 
encouragement,  I  fear,  to  clandestine  and  almost 
infantile  abductions;  the  seeds  of  civility  and 
true  courtesy,  so  often  discernible  in  these  young 
grafts  (not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for)  plainly 
hint  at  some  forced  adoptions ;  many  noble 
Rachels  mourning  for  their  children,  even  in 
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our  days,  countenance  the  fact;  the  tales  of 
fairy-spiriting  may  shadow  a  lamentable  verity, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  young  Montagu  be  but 
a  solitary  instance  of  good  fortune  out  of  many 
irreparable  and  hopeless  defoliations. 

In  one  of  the  state-beds  at  Arundel  Castle,  a 
few  years  since — under  a  ducal  canopy — (that 
seat  of  the  Howards  is  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
visitors,  chiefly  for  its  beds,  in  which  the  late 
duke  was  especially  a  connoisseur) — encircled 
with  curtains  of  delicatest  crimson,  with  starry 
coronets  inwoven  —  folded  between  a  pair  of 
sheets  whiter  and  softer  than  the  lap  where 
Venus  lulled  Ascanius— was  discovered  by  chance, 
after  all  methods  of  search  had  failed,  at  noon 
day,  fast  asleep,  a  lost  chimney-sweeper.  The 
little  creature,  having  somehow  confounded  his 
passage  among  the  intricacies  of  those  lordly 
chimneys,  by  some  unknown  aperture  had 
alighted  upon  this  magnificent  chamber;  and, 
tired  with  his  tedious  explorations,  was  unable 
to  resist  the  delicious  invitement  to  repose, 
which  he  there  saw  exhibited ;  so  creeping  be 
tween  the  sheets  very  quietly,  laid  his  black 
head  upon  the  pillow,  and  slept  like  a  young 
Howard. 

Such  is  the  account  given  to  the  visitors  at  the 
Castle.  But  I  cannot  help  seeming  to  perceive 
a  confirmation  of  what  I  have  just  hinted  at  in 
this  story.  A  high  instinct  was  at  work  in  the 
case,  or  I  am  mistaken.  Is  it  probable  that  a 
poor  child  of  that  description,  with  whatever 
weariness  he  might  be  visited,  would  have  ven 
tured,  under  such  a  penalty  as  he  would  be 
taught  to  expect,  to  uncover  the  sheets  of  a 
duke's  bed,  and  deliberately  to  lay  himself  down 
between  them,  when  the  rug,  or  the  carpet,  pre 
sented  an  obvious  couch,  still  far  above  his  pre 
tensions — is  this  probable,  I  would  ask,  if  the 
great  power  of  nature,  which  I  contend  for,  had 
not  been  manifested  within  him,  prompting  to 
the  adventure?  Doubtless  this  young  nobleman 
(for  such  my  mind  misgives  me  that  he  must  be) 
was  allured  by  some  memory,  not  amounting  to 
full  consciousness,  of  his  condition  in  infancy, 
when  he  was  used  to  be  lapped  by  his  mother, 
or  his  nurse,  in  just  such  sheets  as  he  there 
found,  into  which  he  was  now  but  creeping  back 
as  into  his  proper  incunabula,  and  resting-place. 
By  no  other  theory  than  by  this  sentiment  of  a 
pre-existent  state  (as  I  may  call  it),  can  I  explain 
a  deed  so  venturous,  and,  indeed,  upon  any  other 
system  so  indecorous,  in  this  tender,  but  unseas 
onable,  sleeper. 

My  pleasant  friend  Jem  White  was  so  impress 
ed  with  a  belief  of  metamorphoses  like  this 
frequently  taking  place,  that  in  some  sort  to 
reverse  the  wrongs  of  fortune  in  these  poor 
changelings,  he  instituted  an  annual  feast  of 
chimney-sweepers,  at  which  it  was  his  pleasure 
to  officiate  as  host  and  waiter.  It  was  a  solemn 
supper  held  in  Smithfield,  upon  the  yearly  return 
of  the  fair  of  St  Bartholomew.  Cards  were 


issued  a  week  before  to  the  master-sweeps  in  and 
about  the  metropolis,  confirming  the  invitation 
to  their  younger  fry.  Now  and  then  an  elderly 
stripling  would  get  in  among  us,  and  be  good- 
naturedly  winked  at ;  but  our  main  body  were 
infantry.  One  unfortunate  wight,  indeed,  who, 
relying  upon  his  dusky  suit,  had  intruded  him 
self  into  our  party,  but  by  tokens  was  providen 
tially  discovered  in  time  to  be  no  chimney 
sweeper  (all  is  not  soot  which  looks  so),  was 
quoited  out  of  the  presence  with  universal  indig 
nation,  as  not  having  on  the  wedding  garment ; 
but  in  general  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed. 
The  place  chosen  was  a  convenient  spot  among 
the  pens,  at  the  north  side  of  the  fair,  not  so  far 
distant  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  agreeable 
hubbub  of  that  vanity ;  but  remote  enough  not 
to  be  obvious  to  the  interruption  of  every  gaping 
spectator  in  it.  The  guests  assembled  about 
seven.  In  those  little  temporary  parlours  three 
tables  were  spread  with  napery,  not  so  fine  as 
substantial,  and  at  every  board  a  comely  hostess 
presided  with  her  pan  of  hissing  sausages.  The 
nostrils  of  the  young  rogues  dilated  at  the  savour. 
James  White,  as  head  waiter,  had  charge  of  the 
first  table;  and  myself,  with  our  trusty  com 
panion  Bigod,  ordinarily  ministered  to  the  other 
two.  There  was  clambering  and  jostling,  you 
may  be  sure,  who  should  get  at  the  first  table — 
for  Rochester  in  his  maddest  days  could  not  have 
done  the  humours  of  the  scene  with  more  spirit 
than  my  friend.  After  some  general  expression 
of  thanks  for  the  honour  the  company  had  done 
him,  his  inaugural  ceremony  was  to  clasp  the 
greasy  waist  of  old  dame  Ursula  (the  fattest  of 
the  three),  that  stood  frying  and  fretting,  half- 
blessing,  half-cursing  "the  gentleman,"  and 
imprint  upon  her  chaste  lips  a  tender  salute, 
whereat  the  universal  host  would  set  up  a  shout 
that  tore  the  concave,  while  hundreds  of  grin- 
ning  teeth  startled  the  night  with  their  bright 
ness.  Oh,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  sable 
younkers  lick  in  the  unctuous  meat,  with  his 
more  unctuous  sayings — how  he  woxild  fit  the 
tit-bits  to  the  puny  mouths,  reserving  the  length 
ier  links  for  the  seniors — how  he  would  inter 
cept  a  morsel  even  in  the  jaws  of  some  young 
desperado,  declaring  it  "must  to  the  pan  again 
to  be  browned,  for  it  was  not  fit  for  a  gentle 
man's  eating  " — how  he  could  recommend  this 
slice  of  white  bread,  or  that  piece  of  kissing- 
crust,  to  a  tender  juvenile,  advising  them  all  to 
have  a  care  of  cracking  their  teeth,  which  were 
their  best  patrimony,  how  genteelly  he  would 
deal  about  the  small  ale,  as  if  it  were  wine, 
naming  the  brewer,  and  protesting,  if  it  were 
not  good,  he  should  lose  their  custom;  with  a 
special  recommendation  to  wipe  the  lip  before 
drinking.  Then  we  had  our  toasts  — "The 
King,"  "the  Cloth,"  which,  whether  they 
understood  or  not,  was  equally  diverting  and 
flattering ;  and  for  a  crowning  sentiment,  which 
never  failed,  "May  the  Brush  supersede  the 
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Laurel!"  All  these,  and  fifty  other  fancies, 
which  were  rather  felt  than  comprehended  by 
his  guests,  would  he  utter,  standing  upon  tables, 
and  prefacing  every  sentiment  with  a  "  Gentle 
men,  give  me  leave  to  propose  so  and  so,"  which 
was  a  prodigious  comfort  to  those  young  or 
phans;  every  now  and  then  stuffing  into  his 
mouth  (for  it  did  not  do  to  be  squeamish  on 
these  occasions)  indiscriminate  pieces  of  those 
reeking  sausages,  which  pleased  them  mightily, 
and  was  the  savouriest  part,  you  may  believe,  of 
the  entertainment. 

"Golden  lads  and  lasses  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust —  " 

James  White  is  extinct,  and  with  him  these 
guppers  have  long  ceased.  He  carried  away  with 
him  half  the  fun  of  the  world  when  he  died— of 
my  world  at  least.  His  old  clients  look  for  him 
among  the  pens ;  and,  missing  him,  reproach  the 
altered  feast  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  the  glory 
of  Smithfield  departed  for  ever. 


A  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  DECAY  OF 
BEGGAES  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

The  all-sweeping  besom  of  societarian  refor 
mation — your  only  modern  Alcides'  club  to  rid 
the  time  of  its  abuses— is  uplift  with  many- 
handed  sway  to  extirpate  the  last  fluttering  tat 
ters  of  the  bugbear  MENDICITY  from  the  metro 
polis.  Scrips,  wallets,  bags— staves,  dogs,  and 
crutches — the  whole  mendicant  fraternity  with 
all  their  baggage,  are  fast  posting  out  of  the  pur 
lieus  of  this  eleventh  persecution.  From  the 
crowded  crossing,  from  the  corners  of  streets 
and  turnings  of  alleys,  the  parting  Genius  of 
Beggary  is  "with  sighing  sent." 

I  do  not  approve  of  this  wholesale  going  to 
work,  this  impertinent  crusado,  or  bellum  ad 
exterminationem,  proclaimed  against  a  species. 
Much  good  might  be  sucked  from  these  beggars. 

They  were  the  oldest  and  the  honourablest  form 
of  pauperism.  Their  appeals  were  to  our  com 
mon  nature ;  less  revolting  to  an  ingenious  mind 
than  to  be  a  suppliant  to  the  particular  humours 
or  caprice  of  any  fellow-creature,  or  set  of  fellow- 
creatures,  parochial  or  societarian.  Theirs  were 
the  only  rates  uninvidious  in  the  levy,  ungrudged 
in  the  assessment. 

There  was  a  dignity  springing  from  the  very 
depth  of  their  desolation ;  as  to  be  naked  is  to 
be  so  much  nearer  to  the  being  a  man,  than  to 
go  in  livery. 

The  greatest  spirits  have  felt  this  in  their  re 
verses  ;  amd  when  Dionysius  from  king  turned 
schoolmaster,  do  we  feel  anything  towards  him 
but  contempt?  Could  Vandyke  have  made  a 
picture  of  him  swaying  a  ferula  for  a  sceptre 
which  would  have  affected  our  minds  with  the 
same  heroic  pity,  .the  same  compassionate  ad 
miration,  with  which  we  regard  his  Belisarius 


begging  for  an  obolumf  Would  the  moral  have 
been  more  graceful,  more  pathetic? 

The  blind  beggar  in  the  legend — the  father  of 
pretty  Bessy — whose  story  doggrel  rhymes  and 
alehouse  signs  cannot  so  degrade  or  attenuate, 
but  that  some  sparks  of  a  lustrous  spirit  will 
shine  through  the  disguisements  —  this  noble 
Earl  of  Cornwall  (as  indeed  he  was)  and  memor 
able  sport  of  fortune,  fleeing  from  the  unjust 
sentence  of  his  liege  lord,  stript  of  all,  and 
seated  on  the  flowering  green  of  Bethnal,  with 
his  more  fresh  and  springing  daughter  by  his 
side,  illumining  his  rags  and  his  beggary — would 
the  child  and  parent  have  cut  a  better  figure, 
doing  the  honours  of  a  counter,  or  expiating 
their  fallen  condition  upon  the  three-foot  emi 
nence  of  some  sempstering  shop-board? 

In  tale  or  history  your  beggar  is  ever  the  just 
antipode  to  your  king.  The  poets  and  romanci- 
cal  writers  (as  dear  Margaret  Newcastle  would 
call  them),  when  they  would  most  sharply  and 
feelingly  paint  a  reverse  of  fortune,  never  stop 
till  they  have  brought  down  their  hero  in  good 
earnest  to  rags  and  the  wallet.  The  depth  of 
the  descent  illustrates  the  height  he  falls  from. 
There  is  no  medium  which  can  be  presented  to 
the  imagination  without  offence.  There  is  no 
breaking  the  fall.  Lear,  thrown  from  his  palace, 
must  divest  him  of  his  garments,  till  he  answer 
"mere  nature;"  and  Cresseid,  fallen  from  a 
prince's  love,  must  extend  her  pale  arms,  pale 
with  other  whiteness  than  of  beauty,  supplicat 
ing  lazar  alms  with  bell  and  clap-dish. 

The  Lucian  wits  knew  this  very  well ;  and, 
with  a  converse  policy,  when  they  would  express 
scorn  of  greatness  without  the  pity,  they  show 
us  an  Alexander  in  the  shades  cobbling  shoes, 
or  a  Semiramis  getting  up  foul  linen. 

How  would  it  sound  in  song,  that  a  great 
monarch  had  declined  his  affections  upon  the 
daughter  of  a  baker !  yet  do  we  feel  the  imagina 
tion  at  all  violated  when  we  read  the  "true 
ballad,"  where  King  Cophetua  woos  the  beggar 
maid? 

Pauperism,  pauper,  poor  man,  are  expressions 
of  pity,  but  pity  alloyed  with  contempt.  No 
one  properly  contemns  a  beggar.  Poverty  is  a 
comparative  thing,  and  each  degree  of  it  is 
mocked  by  its  "neighbour  grice."  Its  poor 
rents  and  comings-in  are  soon  summed  up  and 
told.  Its  pretences  to  property  are  almost  ludic 
rous.  Its  pitiful  attempts  to  save  excite  a  smile. 
Every  scornful  companion  can  weigh  his  trifle- 
bigger  purse  against  it.  Poor  man  reproaches 
poor  man  in  the  streets  with  impolitic  mention 
of  his  condition,  his  own  being  a  shade  better, 
while  the  rich  pass  by  and  jeer  at  both.  No 
rascally  comparative  insults  a  beggar,  or  thinks 
of  weighing  purses  with  him.  He  is  nqt  in  the 
scale  of  comparison.  He  is  not  under  the  meas 
ure  of  property.  He  confessedly  hath  none,  any 
more  than  a  dog  or  a  sheep.  No  one  twitteth 
him  with  ostentation  above  his  means.  No  one 
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accuses  him  of  pride,  or  upbraideth  him  with 
mock  humility.  None  jostle  with  him  for  the 
wall,  or  pick  quarrels  for  precedency.  No 
wealthy  neighbour  seeketh  to  eject  him  from  his 
tenement.  No  man  sues  him.  No  man  goes  to 
law  with  him.  If  I  were  not  the  independent 
gentleman  that  I  am,  rather  than  I  would  be  a 
retainer  to  the  great,  a  led  captain,  or  a  poor 
relation,  I  would  choose,  out  of  the  delicacy  and 
true  greatness  of  my  mind,  to  be  a  beggar. 

Rags,  which  are  the  reproach  of  poverty,  are 
the  beggar's  robes,  and  graceful  insignia  of  his 
profession,  his  tenure,  his  full  dress,  the  suit  in 
which  he  is  expected  to  show  himself  in  public. 
He  is  never  out  of  the  fashion,  or  limpeth  awk 
wardly  behind  it.  He  is  not  required  to  put  on 
court  mourning.  He  weareth  all  colours,  fear 
ing  none.  His  costume  hath  undergone  less 
change  than  the  Quaker's.  He  is  the  only  man 
in  the  universe  who  is  not  obliged  to  study 
appearances.  The  ups  and  downs  of  the  world 
concern  him  no  longer.  He  alone  continueth  in 
one  stay.  The  price  of  stock  or  land  affecteth 
him  not.  The  fluctuations  of  agricultural  or 
commercial  prosperity  touch  him  not,  or  at 
worst  but  change  his  customers.  He  is  not 
expected  to  become  bail  or  surety  for  any  one. 
No  man  troubleth  him  with  questioning  his  reli 
gion  or  politics.  He  is  the  only  free  man  in  the 
universe. 

The  mendicants  of  this  great  city  were  so  many 
of  her  sights,  her  lions.  I  can  no  more  spare 
them  than  I  could  the  cries  of  London.  No 
corner  of  a  street  is  complete  without  them. 
They  are  as  indispensable  as  the  ballad  singer ; 
and  in  their  picturesque  attire  as  ornamental  as 
the  signs  of  old  London.  They  were  the  stand 
ing  morals,  emblems,  mementos,  dial-mottos, 
the  'spital  sermons,  the  books  for  children,  the 
salutary  checks  and  pauses  to  the  high  and  rush 
ing  tide  of  greasy  citizenry — 

"Look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there." 

Above  all,  those  old  blind  Tobits  that  used  to 
line  the  wall  of  Lincoln's-Inn  Garden,  before 
modern  fastidiousness  had  expelled  them,  cast 
ing  up  their  ruined  orbs  to  catch  a  ray  of  pity, 
and  (if  possible)  of  light,  with  their  faithful  dog 
guide  at  their  feet,  whither  are  they  fled?  or 
into  what  corners,  blind  as  themselves,  have  they 
been  driven,  out  of  the  wholesome  air  and  sun- 
warmth  ?  immersed  between  four  walls,  in  what 
withering  poorhouse  do  they  endure  the  penalty 
of  double  darkness,  where  the  chink  of  the 
dropped  halfpenny  no  more  consoles  their  for 
lorn  bereavement,  far  from  the  sound  of  the 
cheerful  and  hope-stirring  tread  of  the  passen 
ger?  Where  hang  their  useless  staves  ?  and  who 
will  farm  their  dogs  ?  Have  the  overseers  of  St 

L caused  them  to  be  shot?  or  were  they 

tied  up  in  sacks,  and  dropped  into  the  Thames, 


at  the  suggestion  of  B ,  the  mild  rector  of 

<i 

Well  fare  the  soul  of  unfastidious  Vincent 
Bourne,  most  classical,  and  at  the  same  time, 
most  English  of  the  Latinists  !  who  has  treated 
of  this  human  and  quadrupedal  alliance,  this 
dog  and  man  friendship,  in  the  sweetest  of  his 
poems,  the  "Epitaphium  in  Canem,"  or  "Dog's 
Epitaph."  Reader,  peruse  it;  and  say,  if  cus 
tomary  sights,  which  could  call  up  such  gentle 
poetry  as  this,  were  of  a  nature  to  do  more  harm 
or  good  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  passengers 
through  the  daily  thoroughfares  of  a  vast  and 
busy  metropolis. 

"  Pauperis  hie  Iri  requiesco  Lyciscus,  herilis, 
Dum  vixi,  tutela  vigil  columenque  senectae, 
Dux  caeco  fidus  :  nee,  me  ducente,  solebat, 
Praetenso  hinc  atque  hinc  baculo,  per  iniqua  lacorum 
Incertam  explorare  viam  :  sed  fila  secutus, 
Quae  dubios  regerent  passus,  vestigia  tuta 
Fixit  inoffenso  gressu ;  gelidumque  sedile 
In  nudo  nactus  saxo,  qua  prsetereuntium 
Unda  frequens  confluxit,  ibi  miserisque  tenebras 
Lamentis,  noctemque  oculis  ploravit  obortam. 
Ploravit  nee  frustra  ;  obolum  dedit  alter  et  alter, 
Queis  corda  et  mentem  indiderat  natura  benignarn. 
Ad  latus  interea  jacui  sopitus  herile, 
Vel  mediis  vigil  in  somnis  ;  ad  herilia  jussa 
Auresque  atque  animum  arrectus,  seu  frustula  amice 
Porrexit  sociasque  dapes,  seu  longa  diei 
Tsedia  perpessus,  reditum  sub  nocte  parabat, 
Hi  mores,  haec  vita  fuit,  dum  fata  sinebant, 
Dum  neque  languebam  morbis,  nee  inerte  senecta; 
Quae  tandem  obrepsit,  veterique  satellite  caecum, 
Orbavit  dominum :  prisci  sed  gratia  facti 
Ne  tota  intereat,  longos  delecta  per  annos, 
Exiguum  hunc  Irus  tumulum  de  cespite  fecit, 
Etsi  inopis,  non  ingratse,  munuscula  dextrae ; 
Carmine  signavitque  brevi,  dominumque  canemque 
Quod    memoret,  ndumque  canem   dominumque  be 
nign  um." 

Poor  Irus1  faithful  wolf-dog  here  I  lie, 

That  wont  to  tend  my  old  blind  master's  steps, 

His  guide  and  guard  :  nor,  while  my  service  lasted, 

Had  he  occasion  for  that  staff,  with  which 

He  now  goes  picking  out  his  path  in  fear 

Over  the  highways  and  crossings  ;  but  would  plant, 

Safe  in  the  conduct  of  my  friendly  string, 

A  firm  foot  forward  still,  till  he  had  reached 

His  poor  seat  on  some  stone,  nigh  where  the  tide 

Of  passers-by  in  thickest  confluence  flowed : 

To  whom  with  loud  and  passionate  laments 

From  morn  to  eve  his  dark  estate  he  wailed. 

Nor  wailed  to  all  in  vain  ;  some  here  and  there, 

The  well-disposed  and  good,  their  pennies  gave. 

I  meantime  at  his  feet  obsequious  slept ; 

Not  all-asleep  in  sleep,  but  heart  and  ear 

Pricked  up  at  his  least  motion ;  to  receive 

At  his  kind  hand  my  customary  crumbs, 

And  common  portion  in  his  feast  of  scraps  ; 

Or  when  night  warned  us  homeward,  tired  and  spent 

With  our  long  day  and  tedious  beggary. 

These  were  my  manners,  this  my  way  of  life, 

Till  age  and  slow  disease  me  overtook, 

And  severed  from  my  sightless  master's  side. 

But  lest  the  grace  of  so  good  deeds  should  dje 

Through  tract  of  years  in  mute  oblivion  lost, 

This  Blender  tomb  of  turf  hath  Irus  reared, 
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Cheap  monument  of  no  ungrudging  hand, 
And  with  short  verse  inscribed  it,  to  attest, 
In  long  and  lasting  union  to  attest, 
The  virtues  of  the  Beggar  and  his  Dog. 

These  dim  eyes  have  in  vain  explored  for  some 
months  past  a  well-known  figure,  or  part  of  the 
figure  of  a  man,  who  used  to  glide  his  comely 
upper  half  over  the  pavements  of  London, 
wheeling  along  with  most  ingenious  celerity  upon 
a  machine  of  wood ;  a  spectacle  to  natives,  to 
foreigners,  and  to  children.  He  was  of  a  robust 
make,  with  a  florid  sailor-like  complexion,  and 
his  head  was  bare  to  the  storm  and  sunshine. 
He  was  a  natural  curiosity,  a  speculation  to  the 
scientific,  a  prodigy  to  the  simple.  The  infant 
would  stare  at  the  mighty  man  brought  down  to 
his  own  level.  The  common  cripple  would  de 
spise  his  own  pusillanimity,  viewing  the  hale 
stoutness,  and  hearty  heart,  of  this  half-limbed 
giant.  Few  but  must  have  noticed  him ;  for  the 
accident,  which  brought  him  low,  took  place 
during  the  riots  of  1780,  and  he  has  been  a 
groundling  so  long.  He  seemed  earth-born,  an 
Antaeus,  and  to  suck  in  fresh  vigour  from  the 
soil  which  he  neighboured.  He  was  a  grand 
fragment ;  as  good  as  an  Elgin  marble.  The 
nature,  which  should  have  recruited  his  reft  legs 
and  thighs,  was  not  lost  but  only  retired  into 
his  upper  parts,  and  he  was  half  a  Hercules.  I 
heard  a  tremendous  voice  thundering  and  growl 
ing,  as  before  an  earthquake,  and  casting  down 
my  eyes,  it  was  this  mandrake  reviling  a  steed  that 
had  started  at  his  portentous  appearance.  He 
seemed  to  want  but  his  just  stature  to  have  rent  the 
offending  quadruped  in  shivers.  He  was  as  the 
man-part  of  a  centaur,  from  which  the  horse- 
half  had  been  cloven  in  some  dire  Lapithan  con 
troversy.  He  moved  on,  as  if  he  could  have 
made  shift  with  yet  half  of  the  body -portion 
which  was  left  him.  The  os  sublime  was  not 
wanting  ;  and  he  threw  out  yet  a  jolly  counte 
nance  upon  the  heavens.  Forty-and-two  years 
had  he  driven  this  out-of-door  trade,  and  now  that 
his  hair  is  grizzled  in  the  service,  but  his  good 
spirits  no  way  impaired,  because'he  is  not  content 
to  exchange  his  free  air  and  exercise  for  the  re 
straints  of  a  poorhouse,  he  is  expiating  his  con 
tumacy  in  one  of  those  houses  (ironically  chris 
tened)  of  correction. 

Was  a  daily  spectacle  like  this  to  be  deemed 
a  nuisance,  which  called  for  legal  interference  to 
remove  ?  or  not  rather  a  salutary  and  a  touching 
object,  to  the  passers-by  in  a  great  city  ?  Among 
her  shows,  her  museums,  and  supplies  for  ever- 
gaping  curiosity  (and  what  else  but  an  accumu 
lation  of  sights — endless  sights — is  a  great  city ; 
or  for  what  else  is  it  desirable  ?)  was  there  not 
room  for  one  IMSUS  (not  Naturae,  indeed,  but) 
Accidentiumt  What  if  in  forty-and-two  years' 
going  about,  the  man  had  scraped  together 
enough  to  give  a  portion  to  his  child  (as  the 
rumour  ran)  of  a  few  hundreds — whom  had  he 


injured? — whom  had  he  imposed  upon?  The 
contributors  had  enjoyed  their  sight  for  their 
pennies.  What  if  after  being  exposed  all  day 
to  the  heats,  the  rains,  and  the  frosts  of  heaven 
— shuffling  his  ungainly  trunk  along  in  an  elab 
orate  and  painful  motion — he  was  enabled  to 
retire  at  night  to  enjoy  himself  at  a  club  of  his 
fellow  cripples,  over  a  dish  of  hot  meat  and 
vegetables,  as  the  charge  was  gravely  brought 
against  him  by  a  clergyman  deposing  before  a 
House  of  Commons'  committee  —  was  this,  or 
was  his  truly  paternal  consideration,  which  (if  a 
fact)  deserved  a  statue  rather  than  a  whipping 
post,  and  is  inconsistent  at  least  with  the  exag 
geration  of  noctural  orgies  which  he  has  been 
slandered  with — a  reason  that  he  should  be  de 
prived  of  his  chosen,  harmless,  nay  edifying, 
way  of  life,  and  be  committed  in  hoary  age  for 
a  sturdy  vagabond  ? 

There  was  a  Yorick  once,  whom  it  would  not 
have  shamed  to  have  sat  down  at  the  cripples' 
feast,  and  to  have  thrown  in  his  benediction,  ay, 
and  his  mite,  too,  for  a  companionable  symbol. 
"Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  breed." 

Half  of  these  stories  about  the  prodigious  for 
tunes  made  by  begging  are  (I  verily  believe) 
misers'  calumnies.  One  was  much  talked  of  in 
the  public  papers  some  time  since,  and  the  usual 
charitable  inferences  deduced.  A  clerk  in  the 
bank  was  surprised  with  the  announcement  of 
a  five  hundred  pound  legacy,  left  him  by  a  per 
son  whose  name  he  was  a  stranger  to.  It  seems 
that,  in  his  daily  morning  walks  from  Peckham 
(or  some  village  thereabouts),  where  he  lived,  to 
his  office,  it  had  been  his  practice — for  the  last 
twenty  years— to  drop  his  halfpenny  duly  into 
the  hat  of  some  blind  Bartimeus,  that  sat  beg 
ging  alms  by  the  way-side,  in  the  borough.  The 
good  old  beggar  recognised  his  daily  benefactor 
by  the  voice  only ;  and,  when  he  died,  left  all 
the  amassings  of  his  alms  (that  had  been  half-a- 
century  perhaps  in  the  accumulating)  to  his  old 
bank  friend.  Was  this  a  story  to  purse  up 
people's  hearts,  and  pennies,  against  giving  an 
alms  to  the  blind? — or  not  rather  a  beautiful 
moral  of  well-directed  charity  on  the  one  part, 
and  noble  gratitude  upon  the  other  ? 

I  sometimes  wish  I  had  been  that  bank  clerk. 
I  seem  to  remember  a  poor  old  grateful  kind 
of  creature,  blinking,  and  looking  up  with  his 
no  eyes  in  the  sun. 

Is  it  possible  I  could  have  steeled  my  purse 
against  him  ? 

Perhaps  I  had  no  small  change. 
Eeader,  do  not  be  frightened  at  the  hard 
words,  imposition,  imposture — give,  and  ask  no 
questions.  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters. 
Some  have  -unawares  (like  this  bank  clerk)  enter 
tained  angels. 

Shut  not  thy  purse-strings  always  against 
painted  distress.  Act  a  charity  sometimes. 
When  a  poor  creature  (outwardly  and  visibly 
such)  comes  before  thee,  do  not  stay  to  inquire 
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whether  the  "  seven  small  children,"  in  whose 
name  he  implores  thy  assistance,  have  a  veri 
table  existence.  Hake  not  into  the  bowels  of 
unwelcome  truth,  to  save  a  halfpenny.  It  is 
good  to  believe  him.  If  he  be  no.t  all  that  he 
pretendeth,  give,  and  under  a  personate  father 
of  a  family,  think  (if  thou  pleasest)  that  thou 
hast  relieved  an  indigent  bachelor.  When  they 
come  with  their  counterfeit  looks  and  mumping 
tones,  think  them  players.  You  pay  your 
money  to  see  a  comedian  feign  these  things, 
which,  concerning  these  poor  people,  thou  canst 
not  certainly  tell  whether  they  are  feigned  or 
not. 

A  DISSERTATION  UPON  EOAST  PIG. 

Mankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which 
my  friend  M.  was  obliging  enough  to  read  and 
explain  to  me,  for  the  first  seventy  thousand 
ages  ate  their  meat  raw,  clawing  or  biting  it 
from  the  living  animal,  just  as  they  do  in  Abys 
sinia  to  this  day.  This  period  is  not  obscurely 
hinted  at  by  their  great  Confucius,  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  "  Mundane  Mutations,"  where  he 
designates  a  kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term 
Cho-fang,  literally,  the  Cooks'  Holiday.  The 
manuscript  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  art  of  roast 
ing,  or  rather  broiling  (which  I  take  to  be  the 
elder  brother),  was  accidentally  discovered  in 
the  manner  following.  The  swineherd,  Ho-ti, 
having  gone  out  into  the  woods  one  morning,  as 
his  manner  was,  to  collect  mast  for  his  hogs, 
left  his  cottage  in  the  care  of  his  eldest  son,  Bo- 
bo,  a  great  lubberly  boy,  who,  being  fond  of  play 
ing  with  fire,  as  younkers  of  his  age  commonly 
are,  let  some  sparks  escape  into  a  bundle  of 
•straw,  which,  kindling  quickly,  spread  the  con 
flagration  over  every  part  of  their  poor  mansion, 
till  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Together  with  the 
cottage  (a  sorry  antediluvian  make-shift  of  a 
building,  you  may  think  it),  what  was  of  much 
more  importance,  a  fine  litter  of  new-farrowed 
pigs,  no  less  than  nine  in  number,  perished. 
China  pigs  have  been  esteemed  a  luxury  all  over 
the  East,  from  the  remotest  periods  that  we  read 
of.  Bo-bo  was  in  the  utmost  consternation,  as 
you  may  think,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
tenement,  which  his  father  and  he  could  easily 
build  up  again  with  a  few  dry  branches,  and  the 
labour  of  an  hour  or  two,  at  any  time,  as  for  the 
loss  of  the  pigs.  While  he  was  thinking  what 
he  should  say  to  his  father,  and  wringing  his 
hands  over  the  smoking  remnants  of  one  of 
those  untimely  sufferers,  an  odour  assailed  his 
nostrils,  unlike 'any  scent  which  he  had  before 
experienced.  What  could  it  proceed  from?— 
not  from  the  burnt  cottage— he  had  smelt  that 
smell  before ;  indeed  this  was  by  no  means  the 
first  accident  of  the  kind  which  had  occurred 
through  the  negligence  of  this  unlucky  young 
fire-brand.  Much  less  did  it  resemble  that  of 
any  known  herb,  weed,  or  flower.  A  premoni 


tory  moistening  at  the  same  time  overflowed  hig 
nether  lip.  He  knew  not  what  to  think.  He  next 
stooped  down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any 
signs  of  life  in  it.  He  burned  his  fingers,  and 
to  cool  them  he  applied  them  in  his  booby  fashion 
to  his  mouth.  Some  of  the  crumbs  of  the  scorch 
ed  skin  had  come  away  with  his  fingers,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  (in  the  world's  life  in 
deed,  for  before  him  no  man  had  known  it)  he 
tasted— crackling  !  Again  he  felt  and  fumbled 
at  the  pig.  It  did  not  burn  him  so  much  now, 
still  he  licked  his  fingers  from  a  sort  of  habit. 
The  truth  at  length  broke  into  his  slow  under 
standing  that  it  was  the  pig  that  smelt  so,  and 
the  pig  that  tasted  so  delicious ;  and  surrender 
ing  himself  up  to  the  new-born  pleasure,  he  fell 
to  tearing  up  whole  handfuls  of  the  scorched 
skin  with  the  flesh  next  it,  and  was  cramming  it 
down  his  throat  in  his  beastly  fashion,  when  his 
sire  entered  amid  the  smoking  rafters,  armed 
with  retributory  cudgel,  and  finding  how  affairs 
stood,  beg?-n  to  rain  blows  upon  the  young  rogue's 
shoulders,  as  thick  as  hailstones,  which  Bo-bo 
heeded  not  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  flies. 
The  tickling  pleasure,  which  he  experienced  in 
his  lower  regions,  had  rendered  him  quite  callous 
to  any  inconveniences  he  might  feel  in  those  re 
mote  quarters.  His  father  might  lay  on,  but  he 
could  not  beat  him  from  his  pig,  till  he  had  fairly 
made  an  end  of  it,  when,  becoming  a  little  more 
sensible  of  his  situation,  something  like  the  fol 
lowing  dialogue  ensued. 

"You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got 
there  devouring?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you 
have  burned  me  down  three  houses  with  your 
dog's  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to  you !  but  you 
must  be  eating  fire,  and  I  know  not  what — what 
have  you  got  there,  I  say  ? " 

"  0  father,  the  pig,  the  pig !  do  come  and 
taste  how  nice  the  burnt  pig  eats." 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He 
cursed  his  son,  and  he  cursed  himself  that  ever 
he  should  beget  a  son  that  should  eat  burnt 
Pig- 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened 
since  morning,  soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and 
fairly  rending  it  asunder,  thrust  the  lesser  half 
by  main  force  into  the  fists  of  Ho-ti,  still  shout 
ing  out,  "Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt  pig,  father, 
only  taste — 0  Lord  f" — with  such-like  barbarous 
ejaculations,  cramming  all  the  while  as  if  he 
would  choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  in  every  joint  while  he  grasped 
the  abominable  thing,  wavering  whether  he 
should  not  put  his  son  to  death  for  an  unnatural 
young  monster,  when  the  crackling  scorching 
his  fingers,  as  it  had  done  his  son's,  and  apply 
ing  the  same  remedy  to  them,  he  in  his  turn 
tasted  some  ot  its  flavour,  which,  make  what 
sour  mouths  he  would  for  pretence,  proved  not 
altogether  displeasing  to  him.  In  conclusion 
(for  the  manuscript  here  is  a  little  tedious)  both 
father  and  son  fairly  set  down  to  the  mess,  and 
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never  left  off  till  they  had  despatched  all  that 
remained  of  the  litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the 
secret  escape,  for  the  neighbours  would  certainly 
have  stoned  them  for  a  couple  of  abominable 
wretches,  who  could  think  of  improving  upon  the 
good  meat  which  God  had  sent  them.  Neverthe 
less,  strange  stories  got  about.  It  was  observed 
that  Ho-ti's  cottage  was  burned  down  now  more 
frequently  than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires  from  this 
time  forward.  Some  would  break  out  in  broad 
day,  others  in  the  night-time.  As  often  as  the 
sow  farrowed,  so  sure  was  the  house  of  Ho-ti  to 
be  in  a  blaze  ;  and  Ho-ti  himself,  which  was  the 
more  remarkable,  instead  of  chastising  his  son, 
seemed  to  grow  more  indulgent  to  him  than  ever. 
At  length  they  were  watched,  the  terrible  mys 
tery  discovered,  and  father  and  son  summoned 
to  take  their  trial  at  Pekin,  then  an  inconsider 
able  assize  town.  Evidence  was  given,  the  ob 
noxious  food  itself  produced  in  court,  and  verdict 
about  to  be  pronounced,  when  the  foreman  of 
the  jury  begged  that  some  of  the  burnt  pig,  of 
which  the  culprits  stood  accused,  might  be 
handed  into  the  box.  He  handled  it,  and  they 
all  handled  it ;  and  burning  their  fingers,  as 
Bo-bo  and  his  father  had  done  before  them,  and 
nature  prompting  to  each  of  them  the  same 
remedy,  against  the  face  of  all  the  facts,  and  the 
clearest  charge  which  judge  had  ever  given — 
to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  court,  townsfolk, 
strangers,  reporters,  and  all  present — without 
leaving  the  box,  or  any  manner  of  consultation 
whatever,  they  brought  in  a  simultaneous  ver 
dict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked 
at  the  manifest  iniquity  of  the  decision :  and 
when  the  court  was  dismissed,  went  privily,  and 
bought  up  all  the  pigs  that  could  be  had  for  love 
or  money.  In  a  few  days  his  lordship's  town- 
house  was  observed  to  be  on  fire.  The  thing 
took  wing,  and  now  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  fire  in  every  direction.  Fuel  and  pigs  grew 
enormously  dear  all  over  the  district.  The  in 
surance  offices  one  and  all  shut  up  shop.  People 
built  slighter  and  slighter  every  day,  until  it  was 
feared  that  the  very  science  of  architecture  would 
in  no  long  time  be  lost  to  the  world.  Thus  this 
custom  of  firing  houses  continued,  till  in  process 
of  time,  says  my  manuscript,  a  sage  arose,  like 
our  Locke,  who  made  a  discovery,  that  the  flesh 
of  swine,  or  indeed  of  any  other  animal,  might 
be  cooked  (burnt,  as  they  called  it)  without  the 
necessity  of  consuming  a  whole  house  to  dress 
it.  Then  first  began  the  rude  form  of  a  grid 
iron.  Boasting  by  the  string  or  spit  came  in  a 
century  or  two  later,  I  forget  in  whose  dynasty. 
By  such  slow  degrees,  concludes  the  manuscript, 
do  the  most  useful,  and  seemingly  the  most 
obvious  arts,  make  their  way  among  mankind. 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the 
account  above  given,  it  must  be  agreed,  that  if  a 
worthy  pretext  fox  so  dangerous  an  experiment 


as  setting  houses  on  fire  (especially  in  these  days 
could  be  assigned  in  favour  of  any  culinary  object, 
that  pretext  and  excuse  might  be  found  in  BOAST 
PIG. 

Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  mundus 
edibilis,  I  will  maintain  it  to  be  the  most  delicate 
—princeps  obsoniorum. 

I  speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers — things 
between  pig  and  pork — those  hobbydehoys — but 
a  young  and  tender  suckling — under  a  moon  old 
— guiltless  as  yet  oi  the  sty — with  no  original 
speck  of  the  amor  immunditice,  the  hereditary 
failing  of  the  first  parent,  yet  manifest — his 
voice  as  yet  not  broken,  but  something  between 
a  childish  treble  and  a  grumble — the  mild  fore 
runner,  or  produdium  of  a  grunt. 

He  must  be  roasted.  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
our  ancestors  ate  them  seethed,  or  boiled— but 
what  a  sacrifice  of  the  exterior  tegument ! 

There  is  no  flavour  comparable,  I  will  con 
tend,  to  that  of  the  crisp,  tawny,  well-watched, 
not  over-roasted,  crackling,  as  it  is  well  called — 
the  very  teeth  are  invited  to  their  share  of  the 
pleasure  at  this  banquet  in  overcoming  the  coy, 
brittle  resistance — with  the  adhesive  oleaginous 
— oh  call  it  not  fat !  but  an  indefinable  sweetness 
growing  up  to  it — the  tender  blossoming  of  fat — 
fat  cropped  in  the  bud — taken  in  the  shoot — in 
the  first  innocence — the  cream  and  quintessence 
of  the  child-pig's  yet  pure  food — the  lean,  no 
lean,  but  a  kind  of  animal  manna — or,  rather, 
fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so)  so  blended  and 
running  into  each  other,  that  both  together 
make  but  one  ambrosian  result,  or  common  sub 
stance. 

Behold  him,  while  he  is  "  doing" — it  seemeth 
rather  a  refreshing  warmth,  than  a  scorching 
heat,  that  he  is  so  passive  to.  How  equably  he 
twirleth  round  the  string  !  Now  he  is  just  done. 
To  see  the  extreme  sensibility  of  that  tender 
age  !  tie  hath  wept  out  his  pretty  eyes — radiant 
jellies — shooting  stars. 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how 
meek  he  lieth  ! — wouldst  thou  have  had  this 
innocent  grow  up  to  the  grossness  and  indocility 
which  too  often  accompany  maturer  swinehood  ? 
Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved  a  glutton, 
a  sloven,  an  obstinate,  disagreeable  animal — 
wallowing  in  all  manner  of  filthy  conversation — 
from  these  sins  he  is  happily  snatched  away — 

"  Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade ; 
Death  came  with  timely  care — " 

his  memory  is  odoriferous — no  clown  curseth, 
while  his  stomach  half  rejecteth,  the  rank  bacon 
— no  coalheaver  bolteth  him  in  reeking  sausages 
— he  hath  a  fair  sepulchre  in  the  grateful 
stomach  of  the  judicious  epicure — and  for  such 
a  tomb  might  be  content  to  die. 

He  is  the  best  of  sapors.  Pine-apple  is  great. 
She  is  indeed  almost  too  transcendent — a  delight, 
if  not  sinful,  yet  so  like  to  sinning  that  really  a 
tender-conscienced  person  would  do  well  to  pause 
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— too  ravishing  for  mortal  taste,  she  woundeth 
and  excoriateth  the  lips  that  approach  her — like 
lovers'  kisses,  she  biteth— she  is  a  pleasure 
bordering  on  pain  from  the  fierceness  and  in 
sanity  of  her  relish— but  she  stoppeth  at  the 
palate— she  meddleth  not  with  the  appetite— 
and  the  coarsest  hunger  might  barter  her  con 
sistently  for  a  mutton  chop. 

Pig — let  me  speak  his  praise — is  no  less  provo 
cative  of  the  appetite,  than  he  is  satisfactory  to 
the  criticalness  of  the  censorious  palate.  The 
strong  man  may  batten  on  him,  and  the  weak 
ling  refuseth  not  his  mild  juices. 

Unlike  to  mankind's  mixed  characters,  a 
bundle  of  virtues  and  vices,  inexplicably  inter 
twisted,  and  not  to  be  unravelled  without  hazard, 
he  is— good  throughout.  No  part  of  him  is 
better  or  worse  than  another.  He  helpeth,  as 
far  as  his  little  means  extend,  all  around.  He 
is  the  least  envious  of  banquets.  He  is  all 
neighbours'  fare. 

I  am  one  of  those,  who  freely  and  ungrudg 
ingly  impart  a  share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life  which  fall  to  their  lot  (few  as  mine  are  in 
this  kind)  to  a  friend.  I  protest  I  take  as  great 
an  interest  in  my  friend's  pleasures,  his  relishes, 
and  proper  satisfactions,  as  in  mine  own. 
"Presents,"  I  often  say,  "endear  Absents." 
Hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  snipes,  barn-door 
chickens  (those  "tame  villatic  fowl"),  capons, 
plovers,  brawn,  barrels  of  oysters,  I  dispense  as 
freely  as  I  receive  them.  I  love  to  taste  them, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  tongue  of  my  friend.  But 
a  stop  must  be  put  somewhere.  One  would  not, 
like  Lear,  "  give  everything."  I  make  my  stand 
upon  pig.  Methinks  it  is  an  ingratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  flavours,  to  extra-domiciliate,  or 
send  out  of  the  house,  slightingly  (under  pretext 
of  friendship,  or  I  know  not  what),  a  blessing  so 
particularly  adapted,  predestined,  I  may  say,  to 
my  individual  palate.  It  argues  an  insensibility. 

I  remember  a  touch  of  conscience  in  this  kind 
at  school.  My  good  old  aunt,  who  never  parted 
from  me  at  the  end  of  a  holiday  without  stuffing 
a  sweetmeat,  or  some  nice  thing,  into  my  pocket, 
had  dismissed  me  one  evening  with  a  smoking 
plumcake,  fresh  from  the  oven.  In  my  way  to 
school  (it  was  over  London  Bridge)  a  grey-headed 
old  beggar  saluted  me  (I  have  no  doubt,  at  this 
time  of  day,  that  he  was  a  counterfeit).  I  had 
no  pence  to  console  him  with,  and  in  the  vanity 
of  self-denial,  and  the  very  coxcombry  of  charity, 
schoolboy-like,  I  made  him  a  present  of — the 
whole  cake  1  I  walked  on  a  little,  buoyed  up, 
as  one  is  on  such  occasions,  with  a  sweet  sooth 
ing  of  self-satisfaction ;  but  before  I  had  got  to 
the  end  of  the  "bridge,  my  better  feelings  returned, 
and  I  burst  into  tears,  thinking  how  ungrateful 
I  had  been  to  my  good  aunt,  to  go  and  give  her 
good  gift  away  to  a  stranger  that  I  had  never 
seen  before,  and  who  might  be  a  bad  man  for 
aught  I  knew ;  and  then  I  thought  of  the  plea 
sure  my  aunt  would  be  taking  in  thinking  that  I 


— I  myself,  and  not  another,  would  eat  her  nice 
cake,  and  what  should  I  say  to  her  the  next 
time  I  saw  ner — how  naughty  I  was  to  part  with 
her  pretty  present'!  and  the  odour  of  that  spicy 
cake  came  back  upon  my  recollection,  and  the 
pleasure  and  the  curiosity  I  had  taken  in  seeing 
her  make  it,  and  her  joy  when  she  had  sent  it  to 
the  oven,  and  how  disappointed  she  would  feel 
that  I  had  never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my  mouth  at 
last — and  I  blamed  my  impertinent  spirit  of 
almsgiving,  and  out-of-place  hypocrisy  of  good 
ness  ;  and  above  all  I  wished  never  to  see  the 
face  again  of  that  insidious,  good-for-nothing, 
old  grey  impostor. 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method  of 
sacrificing  these  tender  victims.  We  read  of 
pigs  whipt  to  death  with  something  of  a  shock, 
as  we  hear  of  any  other  obsolete  custom.  The 
age  of  discipline  is  gone  by,  or  it  would  be 
curious  to  inquire  (in  a  philosophical  light 
merely)  what  effect  this  process  might  have 
towards  intenerating  and  dulcifying  a  substance, 
naturally  so  mild  and  dulcet  as  the  flesh  of 
young  pigs.  It  looks  like  refining  a  violet.  Yet 
we  should  be  cautious,  while  we  condemn  the 
inhumanity,  how  we  censure  the  wisdom  of  the 
practice.  It  might  impart  a  gusto. 

I  remember  an  hypothesis,  argued  upon  by 
the  young  students,  when  I  was  at  St  Omer's, 
and  maintained  with  much  learning  and  pleas 
antry  on  both  sides,  "  Whether,  supposing  that 
the  flavour  of  a  pig  who  obtained  his  death  by 
whipping  (per  flaggellationem  extremam)  super- 
added  a  pleasure  upon  the  palate  of  a  man  more 
intense  than  any  possible  suffering  we  can  con 
ceive  in  the  animal,  is  man  justified  in  using 
that  method  of  putting  the  animal  to  death?" 
I  forget  the  decision. 

His  sauce  should  be  considered.  Decidedly, 
a  few  bread  crumbs,  done  up  with  his  liver  and 
brains,  and  a  dash  of  mild  sage.  But  banish, 
dear  Mrs  Cook,  I  beseech  you,  the  whole  onion 
tribe.  Barbecue  your  whole  hogs  to  your  palate, 
steep  them  in  shalots,  stuff  them  out  with  plan 
tations  of  the  rank  and  guilty  garlic ;  you  can 
not  poison  them,  or  make  them  stronger  than 
they  are — but  consider,  he  is  a  weakling — a 
flower. 

POOK  KELATIONS. 

A  poor  relation  is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in 
nature — a  piece  of  impertinent  correspondency, 
— an  odious  approximation, — a  haunting  con 
science, — a  preposterous  shadow,  lengthening  in 
the  noontide  of  our  prosperity, — an  unwelcome 
remembrancer,— a  perpetually  recurring  mortifi 
cation, — a  drain  on  your  purse, — a  more  intoler 
able  dun  upon  your  pride, — a  drawback  upon 
success, — a  rebuke  to  your  rising, — a  stain  in  your 
blood, — a  blot  on  your  'scutcheon, —  a  rent  in 
your  garment, — a  death's-head  at  your  banquet, 
— Agathocles'  pot,— a  Mordecai  in  your  gate, — a 
Lazarus  at  your  door, — a  lion  in  your  path,— a 
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frog  in  your  chamber, — a  fly  in  your  ointment, 
— a  mote  in  your  eye, — a  triumph  to  your  enemy, 
— an  apology  to  your  friends, — the  one  thing  not 
needful, — the  hail  in  harvest, —  the  ounce  of  sour 
in  a  pound  of  sweet. 
He  is  known  by  his  knock.  Your  heart 

telleth  you,  "  That  is  Mr ."    A  rap  between 

familiarity  and  respect ;  that  demands,  and  at 
the  same  time  seems  to  despair  of,  entertain 
ment.  He  entereth  smiling  and — embarrassed. 
He  holdeth  out  his  hand  to  you  to  shake,  and — 
draweth  it  back  again.  He  casually  looketh  in 
about  dinner-time — when  the  table  is  full.  He 
offereth  to  go  away,  seeing  you  have  company, 
but  is  induced  to  stay.  He  filleth  a  chair,  and 
your  visitor's  two  children  are  accommodated  at 
a  side  table.  He  never  cometh  upon  open  days, 
when  your  wife  says  with  some  complacency, 
"My  dear,  perhaps  Mr  -  -  will  drop  in 
to-day."  He  remembereth  birthdays — and  pro- 
fesseth  he  is  fortunate  to  have  stumbled  upon 
one.  He  declareth  against  fish,  the  turbot  being 
small — yet  suffereth  himself  to  be  importuned 
into  a  slice,  against  his  first  resolution.  He 
sticketh  by  the  port — yet  will  be  prevailed  upon 
to  empty  the  remainder  glass  of  claret — if  a 
stranger  press  it  upon  him.  He  is  a  puzzle  to 
the  servants,  who  are  fearful  of  being  too  ob 
sequious  or  not  civil  enough,  to  him.  The 
guests  think  "they  have  seen  him  before." 
Every  one  speculateth  upon  his  condition  ;  and 
the  most  part  take  him  to  be — a  tide-waiter. 
He  calleth  you  by  your  Christian  name,  to  imply 
that  his  other  is  the  same  as  your  own.  He  is 
too  familiar  by  half,  yet  you  wish  he  had  less 
diffidence.  With  half  the  familiarity  he  might 
pass  for  a  casual  dependant ;  with  more  bold 
ness,  he  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  taken 
for  what  he  is.  He  is  too  humble  for  a  friend ; 
yet  taketh  on  him  more  state  than  befits  a  client. 
Be  is  a  worse  guest  than  a  country  tenant,  inas 
much  as  he  bringeth  up  no  rent — yet  'tis  odds, 
from  his  garb  and  demeanour,  that  your  guests 
take  him  for  one.  He  is  asked  to  make  one  at 
th'e  whist-table ;  refuseth  on  the  score  of  poverty, 
and — resents  being  left  out.  When  the  com 
pany  breaks  up  he  proffereth  to  go  for  a  coach — 
and  lets  the  servant  go.  Herecollects  your  grand- 
father  ;  and  will  thrust  in  some  mean  and  quite 
unimportant  anecdote — of  the  family.  He  knew 
it  when  it  was  not  quite  so  flourishing,  as  "he 
is  blest  in  seeing  it  now."  He  revivethpast  situa 
tions,  to  institute  what  he  calleth — favourable 
comparisons.  With  a  reflecting  sort  of  congra 
tulation,  he  will  inquire  the  price  of  your  furni 
ture  ;  and  insults  you  with  a  special  commenda 
tion  of  your  window-curtains.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  urn  is  the  more  elegant  shape,  but,  after 
all,  there  was  something  more  comfortable  about 
the  old  tea-kettle — which  you  must  remember. 
He  dare  say  you  must  find  a  great  convenience 
in  having  a  carriage  of  your  own,  and  appealeth 
to  your  lady  if  it  is  not  so.  Inquireth  if  you 


have  had  your  arms  done  on  vellum  yet ;  and 
did  not  know,  till  lately,  that  such-and-such 
had  been  the  crest  of  the  family.  His  memory 
is  unseasonable  ;  his  compliments  perverse  ;  his 
talk  a  trouble ;  his  stay  pertinacious ;  and  when 
he  goeth  away,  you  dismiss  his  chair  into  a 
corner,  as  precipitately  as  possible,  and  feel 
fairly  rid  of  two  nuisances. 

There  is  a  worse  evil  under  the  sun,  and 
that  is — a  female  Poor  Relation.  You  may 
do  something  with  the  other ;  you  may  pass 
him  off  tolerably  well ;  but  your  indigent  she- 
relative  is  hopeless.  "  He  is  an  old  humorist," 
you  may  say,  "and  affects  to  go  threadbare. 
His  circumstances  are  better  than  folks  would 
take  them  to  be.  You  are  fond  of  having  a 
character  at  your  table,  and  truly  he  is  one." 
But  in  the  indications  of  female  poverty  there 
can  be  no  disguise.  No  woman  dresses  below 
herself  from  caprice.  The  truth  must  out  with 
out  shuffling.  "She  is  plainly  related  to  the 

L s  ;  or  what  does  she  at  their  house  ? " 

She  is  in  all  probability  your  wife's  cousin. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  least,  this  is  the  case. 
Her  garb  is  something  between  a  gentlewoman 
and  a  beggar,  yet  the  former  evidently  predo 
minates.  She  is  most  provokingly  humble,  and 
ostentatiously  sensible  to  her  inferiority.  He 
may  require  to  be  repressed  sometimes — ali- 
quando  sufflaminandus  erat — but  there  •  is  no 
raising  her.  You  send  her  soup  at  dinner,  and 
she  begs  to  be  helped — after  the  gentlemen. 

Mr requests  the  honour  of  taking  wine  with 

her.  She  hesitates  between  port  and  Madeira, 
and  chooses  the  former  because  he  does.  She 
calls  the  servant  Sir ;  and  insists  on  not  troub 
ling  him  to  hold  her  plate.  The  housekeeper 
patronises  her.  The  children's  governess  takes 
upon  her  to  correct  her,  when  she  has  mistaken 
the  piano  for  harpischord. 

Richard  Amlet,  Esq.,  in  the  play,  is  a  notable 
instance  of  the  disadvantages  to  which  this  chi 
merical  notion  of  affinity  constituting  a  claim  to 
acquaintance  may  subject  the  spirit  of  a  gentle 
man.  A  little  foolish  blood  is  all  that  is  be 
twixt  him  and  a  lady  with  a  great  estate.  His 
stars  are  perpetually  crossed  by  the  malignant 
maternity  of  an  old  woman,  who  persists  in  call 
ing  him  "her  son  Dick."  But  she  has  where 
withal  in  the  end  to  recompense  his  indignities, 
and  float  him  again  upon  the  brilliant  surface, 
under  which  it  had  been  her  seeming  business 
and  pleasure  all  along  to  sink  him.  All  men, 
besides,  are  not  of  Dick's  temperament.  I 
knew  an  Amlet  in  real  life,  who  wanting  Dick's 

buoyancy,  sank  indeed.  Poor  W was  of  my 

own  standing  at  Christ's,  a  fine  classic,  and  a 
youth  of  promise.  If  he  had  a  blemish,  it  was 
too  much  pride ;  but  its  quality  was  inoffensive ; 
it  was  not  of  that  sort  which  hardens  the  heart, 
and  serves  to  keep  inferiors  at  a  distance ;  it  only 
sought  to  ward  off  derogation  from  itself.  It 
was  the  principle  of  self-respect,  carried  as  far 
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as  it  could  go,  without  infringing  upon  that  re 
spect,  which  he  would  have  every  one  else 
equally  maintain  for  himself.  He  would  have 
you  to  think  alike  with  him  on  this  topic. 
Many  a  quarrel  have  I  had  with  him  when  we 
were  rather  older  boys,  and  our  tallness  made  us 
more  obnoxious  to  observation  in  the  blue 
clothes,  because  I  would  not  thread  the  alleys 
and  blind  ways  of  the  town  with  him  to  elude 
notice,  when  we  have  been  out  together  on  a 
holiday  in  the  streets  of  this  sneering  and  pry 
ing  metropolis.  W went,  sore  with  these 

notions,  to  Oxford,  where  the  dignity  and  sweet 
ness  of  a  scholar's  life,  meeting  with  the  alloy  of 
a  humble  introduction,  wrought  in  him  a  pas 
sionate  devotion  to  the  place,  with  a  profound 
aversion  from  the  society.  The  servitor's  gown 
(worse  than  his  school  array)  clung  to  him  with 
Nessian  venom.  He  thought  himself  ridiculous 
in  a  garb  under  which  Latimer  must  have  walked 
erect,  and  in  which  Hooker,  in  his  young  days, 
possibly  flaunted  in  a  vein  of  no  discommendable 
vanity.  In  the  depth  of  college  shades,  or  in  his 
lonely  chamber,  the  poor  student  shrunk  from 
observation.  He  found  shelter  among  books, 
which  insult  not ;  and  studies,  that  ask  no  ques 
tions  of  a  youth's  finances.  He  was  lord  of  his 
library,  and  seldom  cared  for  looking  out  beyond 
his  domains.  The  healing  influence  of  studious 
pursuits  was  upon  him,  to  soothe  and  to  abstract. 
He  was  almost  a  healthy  man ;  when  the  way 
wardness  of  his  fate  broke  out  against  him  with 
a  second  and  worse  malignity.  The  father  of 
W had  hitherto  exercised  the  humble  pro 
fession  of  house-painter  at  N ,  near  Oxford. 

A  supposed  interest  with  some  of  the  heads  of 
colleges  had  now  induced  him  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  that  city,  with  the  hope  of  being  em 
ployed  upon  some  public  works  which  were 
talked  of.  From  that  .moment  I  read  in  the 
countenance  of  the  young  man  the  determination 
which  at  length  tore  him  from  academical  pur 
suits  for  ever.  To  a  person  unacqiiainted  with 
our  universities,  the  distance  between  the 
gownsmen  and  the  townsmen,  as  they  are  called 
— the  trading  part  of  the  latter  especially,  is 
carried  to  an  excess  that  would  appear  harsh 

and  incredible.     The  temperament  of  W 's 

father  was  diametrically  the  reverse  of  his  own. 
Old  W was  a  little,  busy,  cringing  trades 
man,  who,  with  his  son  upon  his  arm,  would 
stand  bowing  and  scraping,  cap  in  hand,  to 
inything  that  wore  the  semblance  of  a  gown^- 
insensible  to  the  winks  and  opener  remon 
strances  of  the  young  man,  to  whose  chamber- 
fellow,  or  equal  in  standing,  perhaps,  he  was  thus 
obsequiously  and  gratuitously  ducking.  Such  a 

state  of  things  could  not  last.     W must 

change  the  air  of  Oxford,  or  be  suffocated.  He 
chose  the  former ;  and  let  the  sturdy  moralist, 
who  strains  the  point  of  the  filial  duties  as  high 
as  they  can  bear,  censure  the  dereliction;  he 
cannot  estimate  the  struggle.  I  stood  with 


W ,  the  last  afternoon  I  ever  saw  him,  under 

the  eaves  of  his  paternal  dwelling.  It  was  in 
the  fine  lane  leading  from  the  High  Street  to  the 

back  of college,  where  W kept  his 

rooms.  He  seemed  thoughtful  and  more  recon 
ciled.  I  ventured  to  rally  him — finding  him  in 
a  better  mood — upon  a  representation  of  the 
Artist  Evangelist,  which  the  old  man,  whose 
affairs  were  beginning  to  flourish,  had  caused  to 
be  set  up  in  a  splendid  sort  of  frame  over  his 
really  handsome  shop,  either  as  a  token  of  pro 
sperity  or  badge  of  gratitude  to  his  saint. 

W looked  up  at  the  Luke,  and,  like  Satan,      ( 

"  knew  his  mounted  sign — and  fled."  A  letter 
on  his  father's  table  the  next  morning  announced 
that  he  had  accepted  a  commission  in  a  regiment 
about  to  embark  for  Portugal.  He  was  among  the 
first  who  perished  before  the  walls  of  St  Sebastian. 
I  do  not  know  how,  upon  a  subject  which  I 
began  with  treating  half  seriously,  I  should  have 
fallen  upon  a  recital  so  eminently  painful ;  but 
this  theme  of  poor  relationship  is  replete  with 
so  much  matter  for  tragic  as  well  as  comic  asso 
ciations,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  account 
distinct  without  blending.  The  earliest  impres 
sions  which  I  received  on  this  matter,  are  cer 
tainly  not  attended  with  anything  painful,  or 
very  humiliating,  in  the  recalling.  At  my  father's 
table  (no  very  splendid  one)  was  to  be  found, 
every  Saturday,  the  mysterious  figure  of  an  aged 
gentleman,  clothed  in  neat  black,  of  a  sad  yet 
comely  appearance.  His  deportment  was  of  the 
essence  of  gravity  ;  his  words  few  or  none ;  and 
I  was  not  to  make  a  noise  in  his  presence.  I  had 
little  inclination  to  have  done  so — for  my  cue 
was  to  admire  in  silence.  A  particular  elbow- 
chair  was  appropriated  to  him,  which  was  in  no 
case  to  be  violated.  A  peculiar  sort  of  sweet 
pudding,  which  appeared  on  no  other  occasion, 
distinguished  the  days  of  his  coming.  I  used  to 
think  him  a  prodigiously  rich  man.  All  I  could 
make  out  of  him  was,  that  he  and  my  father  had 
been  schoolfellows,  a  world  ago,  at  Lincoln,  and 
that  he  came  from  the  Mint.  The  Mint  I  knew 
to  be  a  place  where  all  the  money  was  coined — 
and  I  thought  he  was  the  owner  of  all  that 
money.  Awful  ideas  of  the  Tower  twined  them 
selves  about  his  presence.  He  seemed  above 
human  infirmities  and  passions.  A  sort  of 
melancholy  grandeur  invested  him.  From  some 
inexplicable  doom  I  fancied  him  obliged  to  go 
about  in  an  eternal  suit  of  mourning.  A  captive 
— a  stately  being,  let  out  of  the  Tower  on  Satur 
days.  Often  have  I  wondered  at  the  temerity 
of  my  father,  who,  in  spite  of  an  habitual 
general  respect  which  we  all  in  common  mani 
fested  towards  him,  would  venture  now  and  then 
to  stand  up  against  him  in  some  argument, 
touching  their  youthful  days.  The  houses  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Lincoln  are  divided  (as  most  of 
my  readers  know)  between  the  dwellers  on  the 
hill,  and  in  the  valley.  This  marked  distinction 
formed  an  obvious  division  between  the  boys 
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who  lived  above  (however  brought  together  in  a 
common  school)  and  the  boys  whose  paternal 
residence  was  on  the  plain  ;  a  sufficient  cause  of 
hostility  in  the  code  of  these  young  Grotiuses. 
My  father  had  been  a  leading  Mountaineer ;  and 
would  still  maintain  the  general  superiority,  in 
skill  and  hardihood,  of  the  Above  Boys  (his  own 
faction)  over  the  Below  Boys  (so  were  they  called), 
of  which  party  his  contemporary  had  been  a 
chieftain.  Many  and  hot  were  the  skirmishes  on 
this  topic — the  only  one  in  which  the  old  gentle 
man  was  ever  brought  out — and  bad  blood  bred ; 
even  sometimes  almost  to  the  recommencement 
(so  I  expected)  of  actual  hostilities.  But  my  father, 
who  scorned  to  insist  upon  advantages,  generally 
contrived  to  turn  the  conversation  upon  some 
adroit  by- commendation  of  the  old  Minster;  in 
the  general  preference  of  which,  before  all  other 
cathedrals  in  the  island,  the  dweller  on  the  hill,  and 
the  plain-born,  could  meet  on  a  conciliating  level, 
and  lay  down  tlfeir  less  important  differences. 
Once  only  I  saw  the  old  gentleman  really  ruffled, 
and  I  remembered  with  anguish  the  thought 
that  came  over  me :  "  Perhaps  he  will  never  come 
here  again."  He  had  been  pressed  to  take  another 
plate  of  the  viand  which  I  have  already  men 
tioned  as  the  indispensable  concomitant  of  his 
visits.  He  had  refused  with  a  resistance  amount 
ing  to  rigour — when  my  aunt,  an  old  Lincolnian, 
but  who  had  something  of  this,  in  common  with 
my  cousin  Bridget,  that  she  would  sometimes 
press  civility  out  of  season — uttered  the  following 
memorable  application— "Do  take  another  slice, 
Mr  Billet,  for  you  do  not  get  pudding  every  day." 
The  old  gentleman  said  nothing  at  the  time — 
but  he  took  occasion  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
when  some  argument  had  intervened  between 
them,  to  utter  with  an  emphasis  which  chilled 
the  company,  and  which  chills  me  now  as  I  write 
it — "Woman,  you  are  superannuated!"  John 
Billet  did  not  survive  long,  after  the  digesting 
of  this  affront ;  but  he  survived  long  enough  to 
assure  me  that  peace  was  actually  restored :  and, 
if  I  remember  aright,  another  pudding  was  dis 
creetly  substituted  in  the  place  of  that  which 
had  occasioned  the  offence.  He  died  at  the  Mint 
(anno  1781),  where  he  had  long  held  what  he  ac 
counted  a  comfortable  independence ;  and  with 
five  pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  and  a  penny, 
which  were  found  in  his  escrutoire  after  his  de 
cease,  left  the  world,  blessing  God  that  he  had 
enough  to  bury  him,  and  that  he  had  never  been 
obliged  to  any  man  for  a  sixpence.  This  was — 
a  Poor  Relation. 

DETACHED  THOUGHTS  ON  BOOKS  AND 

READING. 

"  To  mind  the  inside  of  a  book  is  to  entertain  one's 
self  with  the  forced  product  of  another  man's  brain. 
Now  I  think  a  man  of  quality  and  breeding  may  be 
Enuch  amused  with  the  natural  sprouts  of  his  own. 

— Lord  Foppington  in  the  "Relapse." 
An  ingenious  acquaintance  of  my  own  was  so 


much  struck  with  this  bright  sally  of  his  lord 
ship  that  he  has  left  off  reading  altogether,  to 
the  great  improvement  of  his  originality.  At 
the  hazard  of  losing  some  credit  on  this  head,  I 
must  confess  that  I  dedicate  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  my  time  to  other  people's  thoughts. 
I  dream  away  my  life  in  others'  speculations. 
I  love  to  lose  myself  in  other  men's  minds. 
When  I  am  not  walking  I  am  reading  ;  I  cannot 
sit  and  think.  Books  think  for  me. 

I  have  no  repugnance.  Shaftesbury  is  not  too 
genteel  for  me,  nor  Jonathan  Wild  too  low.  I 
can  read  anything  which  I  call  a  look.  There 
are  things  in  that  shape  which  I  cannot  allow 
for  such. 

In  this  catalogue  of  books  which  are  no  books — 
biblia-a-biblia — I  reckon  Court  calendars,  direc 
tories,  pocket-books  (the  literary  excepted), 
draught-boards  bound  and  lettered  on  the  back, 
scientific  treatises,  almanacs,  statute?  at  large  ; 
the  works  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Beattie, 
Soame  Jenyns,  and,  generally,  all  those  volumes 
which  "no  gentleman's  library  should  be  with 
out  ; "  the  histories  of  Flavius  Josephus  (that 
learned  Jew),  and  Paley's  "  Moral  Philosophy." 
With  these  exceptions,  I  can  read  almost  any 
thing.  I  bless  my  stars  for  a  taste  so  catholic, 
so  unexcluding. 

I  confess  that  it  moves  my  spleen  to  see  these 
things  in  books'  clothing  perched  upon  shelves, 
like  false  saints,  usurpers  of  true  shrines,  intru 
ders  into  the  sanctuary,  thrusting  out  the  legiti 
mate  occupants.  To  reach  down  a  well-bound 
semblance  of  a  volume,  and  hope  it  some  kind- 
hearted  play -book,  then,  opening  what  "seem 
its  leaves,"  to  come  bolt  upon  a  withering  popu 
lation  essay.  To  expect  a  Steele  or  a  Farquhar, 
and  find  Adam  Smith.  To  view  a  well-arranged 
assortment  of  blockheaded  encyclopaedias  (Angli- 
canas  or  Metropolitans)  set  out  in  an  array  of 
russia  or  morocco,  when  a  tithe  of  that  good 
leather  would  comfortably  re-clothe  my  shiver 
ing  folios,  would  renovate  Paracelsus  himself, 
and  enable  old  Raymund  Lully — I  have  them 
both,  reader — to  look  like  himself  again  in  the 
world.  I  never  see  these  impostors  but  I  long 
to  strip  them  to  warm  my  ragged  veterans  in 
their  spoils. 

To  be  strong-backed  and  neat  bound"  is  the 
desideratum  of  a  volume.  Magnificence  comes 
after.  This,  when  it  can  be  afforded,  is  not  to 
be  lavished  upon  all  kinds  of  books  discrimi- 
nately.  I  would  not  dress  a  set  of  magazines, 
for  instance,  in  full  suit.  The  deshabille  or  half- 
binding  (with  russia  backs  ever)  is  our  costume. 
A  Shakespeare  or  a  Milton  (unless  the  first  edi 
tions)  it  were  mere  foppery  to  trick  out  in  gay 
apparel.  The  possession  of  them  confers  no  dis 
tinction.  The  exterior  of  them  (the  things  them 
selves  being  so  common),  strange  to  say,  raises 
no  sweet  emotions,  no  tickling  sense  of  property 
in  the  owner.  Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  again, 
looks  best  (I  maintain  it)  a  little  torn  and  dog's- 
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fiared.  How  "beautiful  to  a  genuine  lover  of 
reading  are  the  sullied  leaves  and  worn-out  ap 
pearance,  nay,  the  very  odour  (beyond  russia), 
if  we  would  not  forget  kind  feelings  in  fastidi 
ousness,  of  an  old  circulating  library  "Tom 
Jones"  or  "Vicar  of  Wakefield  !"  How  they 
speak  of  the  thousand  thumbs  that  have  turned 
over  their  pages  with  delight !  of  the  lone  semp 
stress,  whom  they  may  have  cheered  (milliner  or 
hard-working  mantua-maker)  after  her  long  day's 
needle-toil,  running  far  into  midnight,  when  she 
has  snatched  an  hour,  ill-spared,  from  sleep,  to 
steep  her  cares,  as  in  some  Lethean  cup,  in  spell 
ing  out  their  enchanting  contents  !  Who  would 
have  them  a  whit  less  soiled  ?  What  better  con 
dition  could  we  desire  to  see  them  in  ? 

In  some  respects  the  better  a  book  is,  the  less 
it  demands  from  binding.  Fielding,  Smollett, 
Sterne,  and  all  that  class  of  perpetually  self- 
reproductive  volumes — Great  Nature's  Stereo 
types — we  see  them  individually  perish  with  less 
regret,  because  we  know  the  copies  of  them  to 
be  "  eterne."  But  where  a  book  is  at  once  both 
good  and  rare — where  the  individual  is  almost 
the  species,  and  when  that  perishes, 

"  We  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  torch 
That  can  its  light  reluinine— " 

such  a  book,  for  instance,  as  the  "  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,"  by  his  Duchess — no  casket 
is  rich  enough,  no  casing  sufficiently  durable,  to 
honour  and  keep  safe  such  a  jewel. 

Not  only  rare  volumes  of  this  description, 
which  seem  hopeless  ever  to  be  reprinted ;  but 
old  editions  of  writers,  such  as  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Bishop  Taylor,  Milton  in  his  prose 
works,  Fuller — of  whom  we  have  reprints,  yet 
the  books  themselves,  though  they  go  about, 
and  are  talked  of  here  and  there,  we  know,  have 
not  endenizened  themselves  (nor  possibly  ever 
will)  in  the  national  heart,  so  as  to  become  stock 
books— it  is  good  to  possess  these  in  durable 
costly  covers.  I  do  not  care  for  a  first  folio  of 
Shakespeare.  You  cannot  make  a  pet  book  of  an 
author  whom  everybody  reads.  I  rather  prefer 
the  common  editions  of  Rowe  andTonson,  without 
notes,  and  with  plates>  which,  being  so  execrably 
bad,  serve  as  maps,  or  modest  remembrancers, 
to  the  text ;  and  without  pretending  to  any  sup- 
posable  emulation  with  it,  are  so  much  better 
than  the  Shakespeare  gallery  engravings,  which 
did.  I  have  a  community  of  feeling  with  my 
countrymen  about  his  plays,  and  I  like  those 
editions  of  him  best  which  have  been  oftenest 
tumbled  about  and  handled.  On /the  contrary, 
I  cannot  'read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  but  in 
folio.  The  octavo  editions  are  painful  to  look 
at.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  them,  nor  with 
Mr  Gifford's  "Ben  Jonson."  If  they  were  as 
much  read  as  the  current  editions  of  the  other 
poet,  I  should  prefer  them  in  that  shape  to  the 
older  one.  I  do  not  know  a  more  heartless 
sight  than  the  reprint  of  the  "Anatomy  of 


Melancholy."  What  need  was  there  of  un 
earthing  the  bones  of  that  fantastic  old  great 
man  to  expose  them  in  a  winding-sheet  of  the 
latest  edition  to  modern  censure  ?  what  hapless 
stationer  could  dream  of  Burton  ever  becoming 
popular?  The  wretched  Malone  could  not  do 
worse,  when  he  bribed  the  sexton  of  Stratford 
church  to  let  him  whitewash  the  painted  effigy 
of  old  Shakespeare,  which  stood  there,  in  rude 
but  lively  fashion  depicted,  to  the  very  colour 
of  the  cheek,  the  eye,  the  eyebrow,  hair,  the 
very  dress  he  used  to  wear — the  only  authentic 
testimony  we  had,  however  imperfect,  of  these 
curious  parts  and  parcels  of  him.  They  covered 

him  over  with  a  coat  of  white  paint.     By , 

if  I  had  been  a  justice  of  peace  for  Warwick 
shire,  I  would  have  clapped  both  commentator 
and  sexton  fast  in  the  shocks,  for  a  pair  of 
meddling  sacrilegious  varlets. 

I  think  I  see  them  at  their  work — these  sapient 
trouble-tombs. 

Shall  I  be  thought  fantastical,  if  I  confess  that 
the  names  of  some  of  our  poets  sound  sweeter, 
and  have  a  finer  relish  to  the  ear — to  mine  at 
least — than  that  of  Milton  or  of  Shakespeare  ? 
It  may  be  that  the  latter  are  more  staled  and 
rung  upon  in  common  discourse.  The  sweetest 
names,  and  which  carry  a  perfume  in  the  men 
tion,  are  Kit  Marlowe,  Drayton,  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,  and  Cowley. 

Much  depends  upon  when  and  where  you  read 
a  book.  In  the  five  or  six  impatient  minutes, 
before  the  dinner  is  quite  ready,  who  would 
think  of  taking  up  the  "Fairy  Queen"  for  a 
stop-gap,  or  a  volume  of  Bishop  Andrewes' 
sermons  ? 

Milton  almost  requires  a  solemn  service  of 
music  to  be  played  before  you  enter  upon  him. 
But  he  brings  his  music — to  which,  who  lis- 
tens,  had  need  bring  docile  thoughts  and  purged 
ears. 

Winter  evenings — the  world  shut  out — with, 
less  of  ceremony  the  gentle  Shakespeare  enters. 
At  such  a  season,  the  "Tempest,"  or  his  own 
"  Winter's  Tale." 

These  two  poets  you  cannot  avoid  reading 
aloud — to  yourself,  or  (as  it  chances)  to  some 
single  person  listening.  More  than  one — and  it 
degenerates  into  an  audience. 

Books  of  quick  interest,  that  hurry  on  for 
incidents,  are  for  the  eye  to  glide  over  solely. 
It  will  not  do  to  read  them  out.  I  could  never 
listen  to  even  the  better  kind  of  modern  novels 
without  extreme  irksomeness. 

A  newspaper  read  out  is  intolerable.  In  some 
of  the  bank  offices  it  is  the  custom  (to  save  so 
much  individual  time)  for  one  of  the  clerks — 
who  is  the  best  scholar — to  commence  upon  the 
Times  or  the  Chronicle,  and  recite  its  entire  con 
tents  aloud,  pro  bono  publico.  With  every 
advantage  of  lungs  and  elocution,  the  effect  is 
singularly  vapid.  In  barbers'  shops  and  public- 
houses  a  fellow  will  get  up  and  spell  out  a 
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paragraph,  which  he  communicates  as  some  dis 
covery.  Another  follows  with  his  selection.  So 
the  entire  journal  transpires  at  length  by  piece 
meal.  Seldom  readers  are  slow  readers,  and, 
without  this  expedient,  no  one  in  the  company 
would  probably  ever  travel  through  the  contents 
of  a  whole  paper. 

Newspapers  always  excite  curiosity.  No  one 
ever  lays  one  down  without  a  feeling  of  disap 
pointment. 

What  an  eternal  time  that  gentleman  in  black, 
at  Nando's,  keeps  the  paper?  I  am  sick  of 
hearing  the  waiter  bawling  out  incessantly,  "  The 
Chronicle  is  in  hand,  sir." 

As  in  these  little  diurnals  I  generally  skip  the 
foreign  news,  the  debates,  and  the  politics,  I 
find  the  Morning  Herald  by  far  the  most  enter 
taining  of  them.  It  is  an  agreeable  miscellany 
rather  than  a  newspaper. 

Coming  into  an  inn  at  night,  having  ordered 
your  supper,  what  can  be  more  delightful  than 
to  find  lying  in  the  window-seat,  left  there  time 
out  of  mind  by  the  carelessness  of  some  former 
guest,  two  or  three  numbers  of  the  old  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,  with  its  amusing  tete  a  tete 

pictures — "  The  Royal  Lover  and  Lady  G ," 

"The  Melting  Platonic  and  the  old  Beau" — and 
such-like  antiquated  scandal?  Would  you  ex 
change  it,  at  that  time  and  in  that  place,  for  a 
better  book  ? 

Poor  Tobin,  who  latterly  fell  blind,  did  not 
regret  it  so  much  for  the  weightier  kinds  of  read 
ing — the  "  Paradise  Lost "  or  "  Comus  "  he  could 
have  read  to  him — but  he  missed  the  pleasure  of 
skimming  over  with  his  own  eye  a  magazine  or  a 
light  pamphlet. 

I  should  not  care  to  be  caught  in  the  serious 
avenues  of  some  cathedral  alone  and  reading — 
"Candide!" 

I  do  not  remember  a  more  whimsical  surprise 
than  having  been  once  detected,  by  a  familiar 
damsel,  reclined  at  my  ease  upon  the  grass  on 
Primrose  Hill  (her  Cythera)  reading  "  Pamela." 
There  was  nothing  in  the  book  to  make  a  man 
seriously  ashamed  at  the  exposure,  but  as  she 
seated  herself  down  by  me,  and  seemed  deter 
mined  to  read  in  company,  I  could  have  wished 
it  had  been  any  other  book.  We  read  on  very 
sociably  for  a  few  pages,  and  not  finding  the 
author  much  to  her  taste,  she  got  up  and— went 
away.  Gentle  casuist,  I  leave  it  to  thee  to  con 
jecture  whether  the  blush  (for  there  was  one  be 
tween  us)  was  the  property  of  the  nymph  or  the 
swain  in  this  dilemma.  From  me  you  shall 
never  get  the  secret. 

I  am  not  much  a  friend  to  out-of-doors  read 
ing.  I  cannot  settle  my  spirits  to  it.  I  knew  a 
Unitarian  minister,  who  was  generally  to  be  seen 
upon  Snow  Hill  (as  yet  Skinner's  Street  was  not) 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  in  the  mor 
ning,  studying  a  volume  of  Lardner.  I  own  this 
to  have  been  a  strain  of  abstraction  beyond  my 
reach.  I  used  to  admire  how  he  sidled  along, 


keeping  clear  of  secular  contacts. '  An  illiterate 
encounter  with  a  porter's  knot  or  a  bread-basket 
would  have  quickly  put  to  flight  all  the  theology 
I  am  master  of,  and  have  left  me  worse  than  in 
different  to  the  five  points. 

I  was  once  amused — there  is  a  pleasure  in 
affecting  affectation  —  at  the  indignation  of  a 
crowd  that  was  jostling  in  with  me  at  the  pit- 
door  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  to  have  a  sight 
of  Master  Betty,  then  at  once  in  his  dawn  and 
his  meridian,  in  "JEamlet."  I  had  been  invited 
quite  unexpectedly  to  join  a  party  whom  I  met 
near  the  door  of  the  playhouse,  and  I  happened 
to  have  in  my  hand  a  large  octavo  of  Johnson 
and  Steeven's  "  Shakespeare,"  which,  the  time 
not  admitting  of  my  carrying  it  home,  of  course 
went  with  me  to  the  theatre.  Just  in  the  very 
heat  and  pressure  of  the  doors  opening — the 
rush,  as  they  term  it — I  deliberately  held  the 
volume  over  my  head,  open  at  the  scene  in  which 
the  young  Roscius  had  been  most  cried  up,  and 
quietly  read  by  the  lamp-light.  The  clamour 
became  universal.  "  The  affectation  of  the  fel 
low,"  cried  one.  "  Look  at  that  gentleman  read- 
ing,  papa,"  squeaked  a  young  lady,  who,  in  her 
admiration  of  the  novelty,  almost  forgot  her 
fears.  I  read  on.  "  He  ought  to  have  his  book 
knocked  out  of  his  hand,"  exclaimed  a  pursy 
cit,  whose  arms  were  too  fast  pinioned  to  his 
side  to  suffer  him  to  execute  his  kind  intention. 
Still  I  read  on,  and,  till  the  time  came  to  pay 
my  money,  kept  as  unmoved  as  St  Anthony  at 
his  holy  offices,  with  satyrs,  apes,  and  hobgob 
lins  mopping  and  making  mouths  at  him  in  the 
picture,  while  the  good  man  sits  undisturbed  at 
the  sight  as  if  he  were  sole  tenant  of  the  desert. 
The  individual  rabble  (I  recognised  more  than 
one  of  their  ugly  faces)  had  damned  a  slight 
piece  of  mine  but  a  few  nights  before,  and  I  was 
determined  the  culprits  should  not  a  second 
time  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

There  is  a  class  of  street-readers  whom  I  can 
never  contemplate  without  affection — the  poor 
gentry,  who,  not  having  wherewithal  to  buy  or 
hire  a  book,  filch  a  little  learning  at  the  open 
stalls,  the  owner  with  his  hard  eye  casting  envi 
ous  looks  at  them  all  the  while  and  thinking 
when  they  will  have  done.  Venturing  tenderly, 
page  after  page,  expecting  every  moment  when 
he  shall  interpose  his  interdict,  and  yet  unable 
to  deny  themselves  the  gratification,  they  "snatch 

a  fearful  joy."  Martin  B ,  in  this  way,  by 

daily  fragments,  got  through  two  volumes  of 
"Clarissa,"  when  the  stall-keeper  damped  his 
laudable  ambition  by  asking  him  (it  was  in  his 
younger  days)  whether  he  meant  to  purchase 
the  work.  M.  declares  that  under  no  circum 
stance  in  his  life  did  he  ever  peruse  a  book  with 
half  the  satisfaction  which  he  took  in  perusing 
those  uneasy  snatches.  A  quaint  poetess  of  our 
day  has  moralised  upon  this  subject  in  two  very 
touching  but  two  homely  stanzas : 
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THE  TWO  BOYS. 

:  I  saw  a  boy  with  eager  eye 
Open  a  book  upon  a  stall, 
And  read  as  he'd  devour  it  all ; 
Which,  when  the  stall-man  did  espy. 
Soon  to  the  boy  I  heard  him  call : 
'  You,  sir,  you  never  buy  a  book, 
Therefore  in  one  you  shall  not  look.' 
The  boy  passed  slowly  on,  and  with  a  sigh, 
He  wished  he  never  had  been  taught  to  read. 
Then  of  the  old  churl's  books  he  should  have  had  no 
need. 

Of  sufferings  the  poor  have  many, 

Which  never  can  the  rich  annoy ; 

I  soon  perceived  another  boy 

Who  looked  as  if  he  had  not  any 

Food,  for  that  day  at  least,  enjoy 

The  sight  of  cold  meat  in  a  tavern  larder. 

This  boy's  case,  then  thought  I,  is  surely  harder, 

Thus  hungry,  longing,  thus  without  a  penny, 

Beholding  choice  of  dainty-dressed  meat : 

No  wonder  if  he  wish  he  ne'er  had  learned  to  eat." 


THE  SUPERANNUATED  MAN. 

"  A  clerk  I  was  in  London  gay." 

— O'Keefe. 

If  peradventure,  reader,  it  has  been  thy  lot  to 
waste  the  golden  years  of  thy  life— thy  shining 
youth — in  the  irksome  confinement  of  an  office ; 
to  have  thy  prison  days  prolonged  through 
middle  age  down  to  decrepitude  and  silver  hairs, 
without  hope  of  release  or  respite ;  to  have  lived 
to  forget  that  there  are  such  things  as  holidays, 
or  to  remember  them  but  as  the  prerogatives  of 
childhood ;  then,  and  then  only,  will  you  be  able 
to  appreciate  my  deliverance. 

It  is  now  six-and-thirty  years  since  I  took  my 
seat  at  the  desk  in  Mincing  Lane.  Melancholy 
|  was  the  transition  at  fourteen  from  the  abundant 
playtime,  and  the  frequently-intervening  vaca 
tions  of  schooldays,  to  the  eight,  nine,  and  some 
times  ten  hours  a-day  attendance  at  the  count 
ing-house.  But  time  partially  reconciles  us  to 
anything.  I  gradually  became  content — dog 
gedly  contented,  as  wild  animals  in  cages. 

It  is  true  I  had  my  Sundays  to  myself;  but 
Sundays,  admirable  as  the  institution  of  them  is 
for  purposes  of  worship,  are  for  that  very  reason 
the  very  worst  adapted  for  days  of  unbending 
and  recreation.  In  particular,  there  is  a  gloom 
for  me  attendant  upon  a  City  Sunday,  a  weight 
in  the  air.  I  miss  the  cheerful  cries  of  London, 
the  music  and  the  ballad-singers — the  buzz  and 
stirring  murmur  of  the  streets.  Those  eternal 
bells  depress  me.  The  closed  shops  repel  me. 
Prints,  pictures,  all  the  glittering  and  endless 
succession  of  knacks  and  gewgaws,  and  ostenta 
tiously  displayed  wares  of  tradesmen,  which 
make  a  weekday  saunter  through  the  less  busy 
parts  of  the  metropolis  so  delightful — are  shut 
out.  No  bookstalls  deliciously  to  idle  over — no 
busy  faces  to  recreate  the  idle  man  who  contem 


plates  them  ever  passing  by  -the  very  place  of 
business  a  charm  by  contrast  to  his  temporary 
relaxation  from  it.  Nothing  to  be  seen  but  un 
happy  countenances — or  half -happy  at  best — of 
emancipated  'prentices  and  little  tradesfolks, 
with  here  and  there  a  servant-maid  that  has  got 
leave  to  go  out,  who,  slaving  all  the  week,  with 
the  habit  has  lost  almost  the  capacity  of  enjoying 
a  free  hour ;  and  livelily  expressing  the  hollow- 
ness  of  a  day's  pleasuring.  The  very  strollers 
in  the  fields  on  that  day  look  anything  but  com 
fortable. 

But  besides  Sundays  I  had  a  day  at  Easter, 
and  a  day  at  Christmas,  with  a  full  week  in  the 
summer  to  go  and  air  myself  in  my  native  fields 
of  Hertfordshire.  This  last  was  a  great  indul 
gence,  and  the  prospect  of  its  recurrence,  I 
believe,  alone  kept  me  up  through  the  year,  and 
made  my  durance  tolerable.  But  when  the  week 
came  round,  did  the  glittering  phantom  of  the 
distance  keep  touch  with  me  ?  or  rather  was  it 
not  a  series  of  seven  uneasy  days,  spent  in  rest 
less  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  a  wearisome  anxiety 
to  find  out  how  to  make  the  most  of  them? 
Where  was  the  quiet,  where  the  promised  rest? 
Before  I  had  a  taste  of  it,  it  was  vanished.  I 
was  at  the  desk  again,  counting  upon  the  fifty- 
one  tedious  weeks  that  must  intervene  before 
such  another  snatch  would  come.  Still  the  pro 
spect  of  its  coming  threw  something  of  an  illumi 
nation  upon  the  darker  side  of  my  captivity. 
Without  it,  as  I  have  said,  I  could  scarcely  have 
sustained  my  thraldom. 

Independently  of  the  rigours  of  attendance,  I 
have  ever  been  haunted  with  a  sense  (perhaps  a 
mere  caprice)  of  incapacity  for  business.  This, 
during  my  latter  years,  had  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  was  visible  in  all  the  lines  of  my 
countenance.  My  health  and  my  good  spirits 
flagged.  I  had  perpetually  a  dread  of  some 
crisis,  to  which  I  should  be  found  unequal. 
Besides  my  daylight  servitude,  I  served  over 
again  all  night  in  my  sleep,  and  would  awat.3 
with  terrors  of  imaginary  false  entries,  errors  in 
my  accounts,  and  the  like.  I  was  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  no  prospect  of  emancipation  presented 
itself.  I  had  grown  to  my  desk,  as  it  were ;  and 
the  wood  had  entered  into  my  soul. 

My  fellows  in  the  office  would  sometimes  rally 
me  upon  the  trouble  legible  in  my  countenance ; 
but  I  did  not  know  that  it  had  raised  the  sus 
picions  of  any  of  my  employers,  when,  on  the 
fifth  of  last  month,  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered 

by  me,  L ,  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm, 

calling  me  on  one  side,  directly  taxed  me  with 
my  bad  looks,  and  frankly  inquired  the  cause  of 
them.  So  taxed,  I  honestly  made  confession  of 
my  infirmity,  and  added  that  I  was  afraid  I 
should  eventually  be  obliged  to  resign  his  service. 
He  spoke  some  words  of  course  to  hearten  me, 
and  there  the  matter  rested.  A  whole  week  I 
remained  labouring  under  the  impression  that  I 
had  acted  imprudently  in  my  disclosure;  that  T 
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had  foolishly  given  a  handle  against  myself,  and 
had  been  anticipating  my  own  dismissal.  A 
week  passed  in  this  manner,  the  most  anxious 
one,  I  verily  believe,  in  my  whole  life,  when,  on 
the  evening  of  the  12th  of  April,  just  as  I  was 
about  quitting  my  desk  to  go  home  (it  might  be 
about  eight  o'clock),  I  received  an  awful  sum 
mons  to  attend  the  presence  of  the  whole  assem 
bled  firm  in  the  formidable  back  parlour.  I 
thought  now  my  time  is  surely  come,  I  have 
done  for  myself,  I  am  going  to  be  told  that  they 

have  no  longer  occasion  for  me.     L r,  I  could 

see,  smiled  at  the  terror  I  was  in,  which  was  a 
little  relief  to  me,  when  to  my  utter  astonishment 
BJ ,  the  eldest  partner,  began  a  formal  har 
angue  to  me  on  the  length  of  my  services,  my 
very  meritorious  conduct  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  (the  deuce,  thought  I,  how  did  he  find 
out  that  ?  I  profess  I  never  had  the  confidence 
to  think  as  much).  He  went  on  to  descant  on 
the  expediency  of  retiring  at  a  certain  time  of 
life  (how  my  heart  panted !),  and  asking  me  a 
few  questions  as  to  the  amount  of  my  own  pro 
perty,  of  which  I  have  a  little,  ended  with  a 
proposal,  to  which  his  three  partners  nodded  a 
grave  assent,  that  I  should  accept  from  the  house, 
which  I  had  served  so  well,  a  pension  for  life  to 
the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  my  accustomed 
salary — a  magnificent  offer!  I  do  not  know 
what  I  answered  between  surprise  and  gratitude, 
but  it  was  understood  that  I  accepted  their 
proposal,  and  I  was  told  that  I  was  free  from 
that  hour  to  leave  their  service.  I  stammered 
out  a  bow,  and  at  just  ten  minutes  after  eight 
I  went  home — for  ever.  This  noble  benefit — 
gratitude  forbids  me  to  conceal  their  names — I 
owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  most  munificent  firm 
in  the  world — the  house  of  Boldero,  Merry- 
weather,  Bosanquet,  and  Lacy. 

Esto  perpetua ! 

For  the  first  day  or  two  I  felt  stunned,  over 
whelmed.  I  could  only  apprehend  my  felicity ; 
I  was  too  confused  to  taste  it  sincerely.  I  wan 
dered  about,  thinking  I  was  happy,  and  knowing 
that  I  was  not.  I  was  in  the  condition  of  a 
prisoner  in  the  old  Bastile,  suddenly  let  loose 
after  a  forty  years'  confinement.  I  could  scarce 
trust  myself  with  myself.  It  was  like  passing 
out  of  time  into  eternity — for  it  is  a  sort  of 
eternity  for  a  man  to  have  his  time  all  to  himself. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  more  time  on  my 
hands  than  I  could  ever  manage.  From  a  poor 
man,  poor  in  time ;  I  was  suddenly  lifted  up  into 
a  vast  revenue ;  I  could  see  no  end  of  my  posses 
sions  ;  I  wanted  some  steward,  or  justicious 
bailiff,  to  manage  my  estates  in  time  for  me. 
And  here  let  me  caution  persons  grown  old  in 
active  business,  not  lightly,  nor  without  weigh 
ing  their  own  resources,  to  forego  their  custom 
ary  employment  all  at  once,  for  there  may  be 
danger  in  it.  I  feel  it  by  myself,  but  I  know 
that  my  resources  are  sufficient ;  and  now  that 


those  first  giddy  raptures  have  subsided,  I  have 
a  quiet  home-feeling  of  the  blessedness  of  my 
condition.  I  am  in  no  hurry.  Having  all  holi 
days,  I  am  as  though  I  had  none.  If  time  hung 
heavy  upon  me,  I  could  walk  it  away  ;  but  I  do 
not  walk  all  day  long,  as  I  used  to  do  in  those 
old  transient  holidays,  thirty  miles  a  day,  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  If  time  were  trouble 
some,  I  could  read  it  away  ;  but  I  do  not  read  in 
that  violent  measure,  with  which,  having  no 
time  my  own  but  candlelight  time,  I  used  to 
weary  out  my  head  and  eyesight  in  bygone 
winters.  I  walk,  read,  or  scribble  (as  now),  just 
when  the  fit  seizes  me.  I  no  longer  hunt  after 
pleasure :  I  let  it  come  to  me.  I  am  like  the 
man 

"That's  born,  and  has  his  years  come  to  him 
In  some  green  desert." 

"Years  ! "  you  will  say :  "what  is  this  super 
annuated  simpleton  calculating  upon  ?  He  has 
already  told  us  he  is  past  fifty." 

I  have  indeed  lived  nominally  fifty  years,  but 
deduct  out  of  them  the  hours  which  I  have  lived 
to  other  people,  and  not  to  myself,  and  you  will 
find  me  still  a  young  fellow.  For  that  is  the 
only  true  time  which  a  man  can  properly  call 
his  own,  that  which  he  has  all  to  himself ;  the 
rest,  though  in  some  sense  he  may  be  said  to  live 
it,  is  other  people's  time,  not  his.  The  remnant 
of  my  poor  days,  long  or  short,  is  at  least  multi 
plied  for  me  threefold.  My  ten  next  years,  if  ] 
stretch  so  far,  will  be  as  long  as  any  preceding 
thirty.  'Tis  a  fair  rule-of-three  sum. 

Among  the  strange  fantasies  which  beset  me 
at  the  commencement  of  my  freedom,  and  of 
which  all  traces  are  not  yet  gone,  one  was  that  a 
vast  tract  of  time  had  intervened  since  I  quitted 
the  counting-house.  I  could  not  conceive  of  it 
as  an  affair  of  yesterday.  The  partners,  and  the 
clerks  with  whom  I  had  for  so  many  years,  and 
for  so  many  hours  in  each  day  of  the  year,  been 
closely  associated — being  suddenly  removed  from 
them— they  seemed  as  dead  to  me.  There  is  a 
fine  passage,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 
fancy,  in  a  tragedy  by  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
speaking  of  a  friend's  death  : 

"  'Twas  but  just  now  he  went  away  ; 
I  have  not  since  had  time  to  shed  a  tear ; 
And  yet  the  distance  does  the  same  appear 
As  if  he  had  been  a  thousand  years  from  me. 
Time  takes  no  measure  in  Eternity." 

To  dissipate  this  awkward  feeling,  I  have  been 
fain  to  go  among  them  once  or  twice  since ;  to 
visit  my  old  desk-fellows — my  co-brethren  of  the 
quill— that  I  had  left  below  in  the  state  mili 
tant.  Not  all  the  kindness  with  which  they  re 
ceived  me  could  quite  restore  to  me  that  pleasant 
familiarity  which  I  had  heretofore  enjoyed  among 
them.  We  cracked  some  of  our  old  jokes,  but 
methought  they  went  off  but  faintly.  My  old 
desk,  the  peg  where  I  hung  my  hat,  were  appro- 
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priated  to  another.     I  knew  it  must  be,  but  I 

could  not  take  it  kindly.    take  me,  if  I 

did  not  feel  some  remorse — beast  if  I  had  not — 
at  quitting  my  old  compeers,  the  faithful  part 
ners  of  my  toils  for  six-and-thirty  years,  that 
smoothed  for  me  with  their  jokes  and  conun 
drums  the  ruggedness  of  my  professional  road. 
Had  it  been  so  rugged,  then,  after  all  ?  or  was  I 
a  coward  simply?  Well,  it  is  too  late  to  repent ; 
and  I  also  know  that  these  suggestions  are  a 
common  fallacy  of  the  mind  on  such  occasions. 
But  my  heart  smote  me.  I  had  violently  broken 
the  bands  betwixt  us.  It  was  at  least  not  cour 
teous.  I  shall  be  some  time  before  I  get  quite  re 
conciled  to  the  separation.  Farewell,  old  cronies, 
yet  not  for  long,  for  again  and  again  I  will  come 
among  ye,  if  I  shall  have  your  leave.  Farewell, 

Ch ,  dry,  sarcastic,  and  friendly!    Do , 

mild,  slow  to  move,  and  gentlemanly  !    PI , 

officious  to  do,  and  to  volunteer,  good  services  ! 
and  thou,  thou  dreary  pile,  n't  mansion  for  a 
Gresham  or  a  Whittington  of  old,  stately  house 
of  merchants ;  with  thy  labyrinthine  passages, 
andlight-excluding,  pent-up  offices,  where  candles 
for  one-half  the  year  supplied  the  place  of  the 
sun's  light ;  unhealthy  contributor  to  my  weal, 
stern  fosterer  of  my  living,  farewell !  In  thee 
remain,  and  not  in  the  obscure  collection  of  some 
wandering  bookseller,  my  "works  !"  There  let 
them  rest,  as  I  do  from  my  labours,  piled  on 
thy  massive  shelves,  more  MSS.  in  folio  than 
ever  Aquinas  left,  and  full  as  useful !  My  mantle 
I  bequeath  among  ye. 

A  fortnight  has  passed  since  the  date  of  my 
first  communication.  At  that  period  I  was  ap 
proaching  to  tranquillity,  but  had  not  reached  it. 
I  boasted  of  a  calm  indeed,  but  it  was  compa 
rative  only.  Something  of  the  first  flutter  was 
left ;  an  unsettling  sense  of  novelty ;  the  dazzle 
to  weak  eyes  of  unaccustomed  light.  I  missed 
my  old  chains,  forsooth,  as  if  they  had  been  some 
necessary  part  of  my  apparel.  I  was  a  poor 
Carthusian,  from  strict  cellular  discipline  sud 
denly  by  some  revolution  returned  upon  the 
world.  I  am  now  as  if  I  had  never  been  other 
than  my  own  master.  It  is  natural  for  me  to  go 
where  I  please,  to  do  what  I  please.  I  find  my 
self  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day  in  Bond  Street, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  sauntering 
there  at  that  very  hour  for  years  past.  I  digress 
into  Soho,  to  explore  a  bookstall.  Methinks  I 
have  been  thirty  years  a  collector.  There  is  no 
thing  strange  nor  new  in  it.  I  find  myself  before 
a  fine  picture  in  the  morning.  Was  it  ever  other 
wise?  What  is  become  of  Fish  Street  Hill? 
Where  is  Fenchurch  Street?  Stones  of  old 
Mincing  Lane,  which  I  have  worn  with  my  daily 
pilgrimage  for  six-and-thirty  years,  to  the  foot 
steps  of  what  toil-worn  clerk  are  your  everlasting 
flints  now  vocal  ?  I  indent  the  gayer  flags  of 
Pall  Mall.  It  is  'Change  time,  and  I  am  strangely 
among  the  Elgin  marbles.  It  was  no  hyperbole 
when  I  ventured  to  compare  the  change  in  my 


condition  to  a  passing  into  another  world.  Time 
stands  still  in  a  manner  to  me.  I  have  lost  all 
distinction  of  season.  I  do  not  know  the  day  of 
the  week  or  of  the  month.  Each  day  used  to  be 
individually  felt  by  me  in  its  reference  to  the 
foreign  post-days ;  in  its  distance  from,  or  pro 
pinquity  to,  the  next  Sunday.  I  had  my  Wed 
nesday  feelings,  my  Saturday  nights'  sensations. 
The  genius  of  each  day  was  upon  me  distinctly 
during  the  whole  of  it,  affecting  my  appetite, 
spirits,  etc.  The  phantom  of  the  next  day,  with 
the  dreary  five  to  follow,  sat  as  a  load  upon  my 
poor  Sabbath  recreations.  What  charm  has 
washed  that  Ethiop  white  ?  What  has  gone  of 
Black  Monday?  All  days^are  the  same.  'Sunday 
itself — that  unfortunate  failure  of  a  holiday,  as 
it  too  often  proved,  what  with  my  sense  of  its 
fugitiveness,  and  overcare  to  get  the  greatest 
quantity  of  pleasure  out  of  it — is  melted  down 
into  a  week-day.  I  can  spare  to  go  to  church 
now,  without  grudging  the  huge  cantle  which  it 
used  to  seem  to  cut  out  of  the  holiday.  I  have 
time  for  everything.  I  can  visit  a  sick  friend. 
I  can  interrupt  the  man  of  much  occupation  when 
he  is  busiest.  I  can  insult  over  him  with  an  in 
vitation  to  take  a  day's  pleasure  with  me  to 
Windsor  this  fine  May  morning.  It  is  Lucretian 
pleasure  to  behold  the  poor  drudges,  whom  I  have 
left  behind  in  the  world  carking  and  caring ;  like 
horses  in  a  mill, drudging  on  in  the  same  eternal 
round — and  what  is  it  all  for?  A  man  can  never 
have  too  much  time  to  himself,  nor  too  little  to 
do.  Had  I  a  little  son,  I  would  christen  him  NO 
THING-TO-DO;  he  should  do  nothing.  Man,  I 
verily  believe,  is  out  of  his  element  as  long  as  he 
is  operative.  I  am  altogether  for  the  life  con 
templative.  Will  no  kindly  earthquake  come 
and  swallow  up  those  accursed  cotton  mills? 
Take  me  that  lumber  of  a  desk  there,  and  bowl 
it  down 

"  As  low  as  to  the  fiends." 

I  am  no  longer  *  *  *  clerk  to  the  firm  of,  etc. 
I  am  retired  leisure.  I  am  to  be  met  with  in 
trim  gardens.  I  am  already  come  to  be  known 
by  my  vacant  face  and  careless  gesture,  peram 
bulating  at  no  fixed  pace,  nor  with  any  settled 
purpose.  I  walk  about ;  not  to  and  from. 
They  tell  me,  a  certain  cum  dignitate  air,  that 
has  been  buried  so  long  with  my  other  good  parts, 
has  begun  to  shoot  forth  in  my  person.  I  grow 
into  gentility  perceptibly.  When  I  take  up  a 
newspaper,  it  is  to  read  the  state  of  the  opera. 
Opus  operatum  est.  I  have  done  all  that  I  came 
into  this  world  to  do.  I  have  worked  task- work, 
and  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  myself. 


POPULAR  FALLACIES. 

TJiat  a  Bully  is  always  a  Coward.  —  This 
axiom  contains  a  principle  of  compensation, 
which  disposes  us  to  admit  the  truth  of  it.  But 
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there  is  no  safe  trusting  to  dictionaries  and  defi 
nitions.  We  should  more  willingly  fall  in  with 
this  popular  language,  if  we  did  not  find  brutal 
ity  sometimes  awkwardly  coupled  with  valour 
in  the  same  vocabulary.  The  comic  writers, 
with  their  poetical  justice,  have  contributed  not 
a  little  to  mislead  us  upon  this  point.  To  see  a 
hectoring  fellow  exposed  and  beaten  upon  the 
stage,  has  something  in  it  wonderfully  divert 
ing.  Some  people's  share  of  animal  spirits  is 
notoriously  low  and  defective.  It  has  not 
strength  to  raise  a  vapour,  or  furnish  out  the 
wind  of  a  tolerable  bluster.  These  love  to  be 
told  that  huffing  is  no  part  of  valour.  The 
truest  courage  with  them  is  that  which  is  the 
least  noisy  and  obtrusive.  But  confront  one  of 
these  silent  heroes  with  the  swaggerer  of  real 
life,  and  his  confidence  in  the  theory  quickly 
vanishes.  Pretensions  do  not  uniformly  be 
speak  non-performance.  A  modest  inoffensive 
deportment  does  not  necessarily  imply  valour; 
neither  does  the  absence  of  it  justify  us  in  deny 
ing  that  quality.  Hickman  wanted  modesty— 
we  do  not  mean  Mm  of  "Clarissa ; "  but  who  ever 
doubted  his  courage?  Even  the  poets  —  upon 
whom  this  equitable  distribution  of  qualities 
should  be  most  binding — have  thought  it  agree 
able  to  nature  to  depart  from  the  rule  upon 
occasion.  Harapha,  in  the  "Agonistes,"  is 
indeed  a  bully  upon  the  received  notions.  Mil 
ton  has  made  him  at  once  a  blusterer,  a  giant, 
and  a  dastard.  But  Almanzor,  in  Dryden,  talks 
of  driving  armies  singly  before  him — and  does 
it.  Tom  Brown  had  a  shrewder  insight  into 
this  kind  of  character  than  either  of  his  prede 
cessors.  He  divides  the  palm  more  equably, 
and  allows  his  hero  a  sort  of  dimidiate  pre-emi 
nence  :  "Bully  Dawson  kicked  by  half  the 
town,  and  half  the  town  kicked  by  Bully  Daw- 
son."  This  was  true  distributive  justice. 

That  Ill-gotten  Gain  Never  Prospers. — The 
weakest  part  of  mankind  have  this  saying  com 
monest  in  their  mouth.  It  is  the  trite  consola 
tion  administered  to  the  easy  dupe,  when  he  has 
been  tricked  out  of  his  money  or  estate,  that  the 
acquisition  of  it  will  do  the  owner  no  good.  But 
the  rogues  of  this  world — the  prudenter  part  of 
them,  at  least — know  better ;  and  if  the  obser 
vation  had  been  as  true  as  it  is  old,  would  not 
have  failed  by  this  time  to  have  discovered  it. 
They  have  pretty  sharp  distinctions  of  the  fluc 
tuating  and  the  permanent.  "Lightly  come, 
lightly  go,"  is  a  proverb,  which  they  can  very 
well  afford  to  leave,  when  they  leave  little  else, 
to  the  losers.  They  do  not  always  find  manors, 
got  by  rapine  or  chicanery,  insensibly  to  melt 
away,  as  the  poets  will  have  it ;  or  that  all  gold 
glides,  like  thawing  snow,  from  the  thief's  hand 
that  grasps  it.  Church  land,  alienated  to  lay 
uses,  was  formerly  denounced  to  have  this  slip 
pery  quality.  But  some  portions  of  it  somehow 
always  stuck  so  fast,  that  the  denunciators  have 


been  fain  to  postpone  the  prophecy  of  refund- 
ment  to  a  late  posterity. 

That  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  Feast. — Not  a 
man,  woman,  or  child,  in  ten  miles  round  Guild 
hall,  who  really  believes  this  saying.  The  in 
ventor  of  it  did  not  believe  it  himself.  It  was 
made  in  revenge  by  somebody,  who  was  disap 
pointed  of  a  regale.  It  is  a  vile  cold-scrag-of- 
mutton  sophism  ;  a  lie  palmed  upon  the  palate, 
which  knows  better  things.  If  nothing  else 
could  be  said  for  a  feast,  this  is  sufficient,  that 
from  the  superflux  there  is  usually  something 
left  for  the  next  day.  Morally  interpreted,  it 
belongs  to  a  class  of  proverbs  which  have  a  tend 
ency  to  make  us  undervalue  money.  Of  this 
cast  are  those  notable  observations,  that  money 
is  not  health ;  riches  cannot  purchase  every 
thing;  the  metaphor  which  makes  gold  to  be 
mere  muck,  with  the  morality  which  traces  fine 
clothing  to  the  sheep's  back,  and  denounces 
pearl  as  the  unhandsome  excretion  of  an  oyster. 
Hence,  too,  the  phrase  which  imputes  dirt  to 
acres — a  sophistry  so  barefaced,  that  even  the 
literal  sense  of  it  is  true  only  in  a  wet  season. 
This,  and  abundance  of  similar  sage  saws  assum 
ing  to  inculcate  content,  we  verily  believe  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  some  cunning  bor 
rower,  who  had  designs  upon  the  purse  of  his 
wealthier  neighbour,  which  he  could  only  hope 
to  carry  by  force  of  these  verbal  jugglings. 
Translate  any  one  of  these  sayings  out  of  the 
artful  metonyme  which  envelops  it,  and  the 
trick  is  apparent.  Goodly  legs  and  shoulders  of 
mutton,  exhilarating  cordials,  books,  pictures, 
the  opportunities  of  seeing  foreign  countries,  in 
dependence,  heart's-ease,  a  man's  own  time  to 
himself,  are  not  muck — however  we  may  be 
pleased  to  scandalise  with  that  appellation  the 
faithful  metal  that  provides  them  for  us. 

That  Home  is  Home  though  it  is  Never  so 
Homely. — Two  homes  there  are,  we  are  sure, 
that  are  no  homes ;  the  home  of  the  very  poor 
man,  and  another  which  we  shall  speak  to  pre 
sently.  Crowded  places  of  cheap  entertainment, 
and  the  benches  of  alehouses,  if  they  could 
speak,  might  bear  mournful  testimony  to  the 
first  of  our  assertions.  To  them  the  very  poor 
man  resorts  for  an  image  of  the  home,  which  he 
cannot  find  at  home.  For  a  starved  grate,  and 
a  scanty  firing,  that  is  not  enough  to  keep  alive 
the  natural  heat  in  the  fingers  of  so  many  shiver 
ing  children  with  their  mother,  he  finds  in  the 
depth  of  winter  always  a  blazing  hearth,  and  a 
hob  to  warm  his  pittance  of  beer  by.  Instead 
of  the  clamours  of  a  wife,  made  gaunt  by  famish 
ing,  he  meets  with  a  cheerful  attendance  beyond 
the  merits  of  the  trifle  which  he  can  afford  to 
spend.  He  has  companions  which  his  home 
denies  him,  for  the  very  poor  man  has  no  visitors. 
He  can  look  into  the  goings  on  of  the  world, 
and  speak  a  little  to  politics.  At  home  thera 
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are  no  politics  stirring,  but  the  domestic.  All 
interests,  real  or  imaginary,  all  topics  that 
should  expand  the  mind  of  man,  and  connect 
him  to  a  sympathy  with  general  existence,  are 
crushed  in  the  absorbing  consideration  of  food 
to  be  obtained  for  the  family.  Beyond  the 
price  of  bread,  news  is  senseless  and  impertinent. 
At  home  there  is  no  larder.  Here  there  is  at 
least  a  show  of  plenty ;  and  while  he  cooks  his 
lean  scrap  of  butcher's  meat  before  the  common 
bars,  or  munches  his  humbler  cold  viands,  his 
relishing  bread  and  cheese  with  an  onion,  in  a 
corner,  where  no  one  reflects  upon  his  poverty, 
he  has  a  sight  of  the  substantial  joint  providing 
for  the  landlord  and  his  family.  He  takes  an 
interest  in  the  dressing  of  it ;  and  while  he  assists 
in  removing  the  trivet  from  the  fire,  he  feels  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  beef  and  cabbage,  which 
he  was  beginning  to  forget  at  home.  All  this 
while  he  deserts  his  wife  and  children.  But 
what  wife,  and  what  children?  Prosperous 
men,  who  abject  to  this  desertion,  image  to 
themselves  some  clean  contented  family  like 
that  which  they  go  home  to.  But  look  at  the 
countenance  of  the  poor  wives  who  follow  and 
persecute  their  goodman  to  the  door  of  the 
public-house,  which  he  is  about  to  enter,  when, 
something  like  shame  would  restrain  him,  if 
stronger  misery  did  not  induce  him  to  pass  the 
threshold.  That  face,  ground  by  want,  in  which 
every  cheerful,  every  conversable  lineament  has 
been  long  effaced  by  misery — is  that  a  face  to 
stay  at  home  with  ?  is  it  more  a  woman,  or  a 
wild  cat  ?  alas  !  it  is  the  face  of  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  that  once  smiled  upon  him.  It  can  smile 
no  longer.  What  comforts  can.  it  share  ?  what 
burthens  can  it  lighten  ?  Oh,  'tis  a  fine  thing 
to  talk  of  the  humble  meal  shared  together ! 
But  what  if  there  be  no  bread  in  the  cupboard  ? 
The  innocent  prattle  of  his  children  takes  out 
the  sting  of  a  man's  poverty.  But  the  children 
of  the  very  poor  do  not  prattle.  It  is  none  of 
the  least  frightful  features  in  that  condition, 
that  there  is  no  childishness  in  its  dwellings. 
Poor  people,  said  a  sensible  nurse  to  us  once, 
do  not  bring  up  their  children ;  they  drag  them 
up.  The  little  careless  darling  of  the  wealthier 
nursery,  in  their  hovel  is  transformed  betimes 
into  a  premature  reflecting  person.  No  one  has 
time  to  dandle  it,  no  one  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  coax  it,  to  soothe  it,  to  toss  it  up  and  down, 
to  humour  it.  There  is  none  to  kiss  away  its 
tears.  If  it  cries,  it  can  only  be  beaten.  It  has 
been  prettily  said,  that  "a  babe  is  fed  with 
milk  and  praise."  But  the  aliment  of  this  poor 
babe  was  thinr  unnourishing ;  the  return  to  its 
little  baby-trieks,  and  efforts  to  engage  atten 
tion,  bitter  ceaseless  objurgation.  It  never  had 
a  toy,  or  knew  what  a  coral  meant..  It  grew  up 
without  the  lullaby  of  nurses,  it  was  a  stranger 
to  the  patient  fondle,  the  hushing  caress,  the 
attracting  novelty,  the  costlier  plaything,  or  the 
cheaper  off-hand  contrivance  to  divert  the  child ; 


the  prattled  nonsense  (best  sense  to  it),  the  wise 
impertinences,  the  wholesome  lies,  the  apt  story 
interposed,  that  puts  a  stop  to  present  sufferings, 
and  awakens  the  passions  of  young  wonder.  It 
was  never  sung  to — no  one  ever  told  to  it  a  tale 
of  the  nursery.  It  was  dragged  up,  to  live  or  to 
die  as  it  happened.  It  had  no  young  dreams. 
It  broke  at  once  into  the  iron  realities  of  life.  A 
child  exists  not  for  the  very  poor  as  any  object 
of  dalliance ;  it  is  only  another  mouth  to  be  fed, 
a  pair  of  little  hands  to  be  betimes  inured  to- 
labour.  It  is  the  rival,  till  it  can  be  the  co- 
operator,  for  food  with  the  parent.  It  is  -never 
his  mirth,  his  diversion,  his  solace:  it  never 
makes  him  young  again,  with  recalling  his  young 
times.  The  children  of  the  very  poor  have  no 
young  times.  It  makes  the  very  heart  to  bleed 
to  overhear  the  casual  street-talk  between  a 
poor  woman  and  her  little  girl,  a  woman  of  the 
better  sort  of  poor  in  a  condition  rather  above 
the  squalid  beings  which  we  have  been  contem 
plating.  It  is  not  of  toys,  of  nursery  books,  of 
summer  holidays  (fitting  that  age) ;  of  the  pro 
mised  sight,  or  play;  of  praised  sufficiency  at 
school.  It  is  of  mangling  and  clear-starching, 
of  the  price  of  coals  or  of  potatoes.  The  ques 
tions  of  the  child,  that  should  be  the  very  out 
pourings  of  curiosity  in  idleness,  are  marked 
with  forecast  and  melancholy  providence.  It 
has  come  to  be  a  woman — before  it  was  a  child. 
It  has  learned  to  go  to  market;  it  chaffers,  it 
haggles,  it  envies,  it  murmurs ;  it  is  knowing, 
acute,  sharpened;  it  never  prattles.  Had  we 
not  reason  to  say,  that  the  home  of  the  very 
poor  is  no  home  ? 

There  is  yet  another  home,  which  we  are  con 
strained  to  deny  to  be  one.  It  has  a  larder,, 
which  the  home  of  the  poor  man  wants ;  its  fire 
side  conveniences,  of  which  the  poor  dream 
not.  But  with  all  this  it  is  no  home.  It  is — the 
house  of  a  man  that  is  infested  with  many  visi 
tors.  May  we  be  branded  for  the  veriest  churl, 
if  we  deny  our  heart  to  the  many  noble-hearted 
friends  that  at  times  exchange  their  dwelling 
for  our  poor  roof !  It  is  not  of  guests  that  we 
complain,,  but  of  endless,  purposeless  visitants  ; 
droppers  in,,  as  they  are  called.  We  sometime* 
wonder  from  what  sky  they  fall.  It  is  the  very 
error  of  the  position  of  our  lodging ;  its-  horo- 
scopy  was  ill-calculated,  being  just  situate  in  a 
medium — a  plaguy  suburban  mid-space — fitted 
to  catch  idlers  from  town  or  country.  We  are 
older  than  we  were,  and  age  is  easily  put  out  of 
its  way.  We  have  fewer  sands  in  our  glass  to 
reckon  upon,  and  we  cannot  brook  to  see  them 
drop  in  endlessly  succeeding  impertinences.  At 
our  time  of  life,  to  be  alone  sometimes  i&as  need 
ful  as  sleep.  It  is  the  refreshing  sleep  of  the 
day.  Oh,  the  comfort  of  sitting  d£>wa  heartily 
to  an  old  folio,  and  thinking  surely  that  the  next 
hour  or  two  will  be  your  own — and  the  misery 
of  being  defeated  by  the  useless  call  of  some 
body,  who  is  come  to  tell  you  that  he  is  just 
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come  from  hearing  Mr  Irving  !  What  is  that  to 
you  ?  Let  him  go  home  and  digest  what  the  good 
man  said  to  him.  You  are  at  your  chapel  in  your 
oratory.  The  growing  infirmities  of  age  manifest 
themselves  in  nothing  more  strongly,  than  in  an 
inveterate  dislike  of  interruption.  The  .thing 
wliich  we  are  doing,  we  wish  to  be  permitted  to 
do.  We  have  neither  much  knowledge  nor  de 
vices  ;  but  there  are  fewer  in  the  place  to  which 
we  hasten.  We  are  not  willingly  put  out  of  our 
way,  even  at  a  game  of  nine-pins.  While  youth 
was,  we  had  vast  reversions  in  'time  future  ;  we 
are  reduced  to  a  present  pittance,  and  obliged 
to  economise  in  that  article.  We  bleed  away 
our  moments  now  as  hardly  as  our  ducats.  We 
cannot  bear  to  have  our  thin  wardrobe  eaten 
and  fretted  into  by  moths.  We  are  willing  to 
barter  our  good  time  with  a  friend,  who  gives 
us  in  exchange  his, own.  Herein  is  the  distinc 
tion  between  the  genuine  guest  and  the  visitant. 
This  latter  takes  your  good  time,  and  gives  you 
his  bad  in  exchange.  The  guest  is  domestic  to 
you  as  your  good  cat,  or  household  bird ;  the 
visitant  is  your  fly,  that  flaps  in  at  your  window, 
and  out  again,  leaving  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
disturbance,  and  victuals  spoiled.  The  inferior 
functions  of  life  begin  to  move  heavily.  We 
cannot  concoct,  our  food  with  interruptions.  Our 
chief  meal,  to  be  .nutritive,  must  be  solitary. 
With  difficulty  we  can  eat  before  a  guest ;  and 
never  understood  what  the  relish  of  public  feast 
ing  meant.  Meats  have  no  sapor,  nor  digestion 
fair  play,  in  a  crowd.  The  unexpected  coming 
in  of  a  visitant  stops  the  machine.  There  is  a 
punctual  generation  who  time  their  calls  to  the 
precise  commencement  of  your  dining  hour — not 
to  eat— but  to  see  you  eat.  Our  knife  and  fork 
drop  instinctively  and  we  feel  that  we  have 
swallowed  our  latest  morsel.  Others  again  show 
their  genius,  as  we  have  said,  in  knocking  the 
moment  you  have  just  sat  down  to  a  book.  They 
have  a  peculiar  compassionate  sneer,  with  which 
they  "hope  that  they  do  not  interrupt  your 
studies."  Though  they  flutter  off  the  next 
moment,  to  carry  their  impertinences  to  the 
nearest  student  that  they  can  call  -their  friend, 
the  tone  of  the  book  is  spoiled;  we  shut  the 
leaves,  and  with  Dante's  lovers,  read  no  more 
that  day.  It  were  -well  if  the  effect  of  intrusion 
were  simply  co-extensive  with  its  presence,  but 
it  mars  all  the  good  hours  afterwards.  These 
scratches  in  appearance  leave  an  orifice  that 
closes  not  hastily.  "  It  is  a  prostitution  of  the 
bravery  of  friendship,"  says  worthy  Bishop  Bay 
lor,  "to  spend  it  upon  impertinent  people,  who 
are,  it  may  be,  loads  to  their  families,  but  can 
never  ease  my  loads."  This  is  the  secret  of  their 
gaddings,  their  visits,  and  morning  calls :  they 
too  have  homes,  which  are — no  homes. 

TJiat  we  should  rise  with  the  Lark. — At  what 
precise  minute  that  little  airy  musician  doffs  his 
ui<lht  gear,  and  prepares  to  tune  up  his  unsea 


sonable  matins,  we  are  not  naturalists  enough  tc 
determine.  But  for  a  mere  human  gentleman — 
that  has  no  orchestra  business  to  call  him  from 
his  warm  bed  to  such  preposterous  exercises — 
we  take  ten,  or  half  after  ten  (eleven,  of  course, 
during  this  Christmas  solstice),  to  be  the  very 
earliest  hour  at  which  he  can  begin  to  think  of 
abandoning  his  pillow.  To  think  of  it,  we  say ; 
for  to  do  it  in  earnest  requires  another  iialf -hour's 
good  consideration.  Not  but  there  are  pretty 
sun-risings,  as  we  are  told,  and  such  like  gawds, 
abroad  in  the  world,  in  summer-time  especially, 
some  hours  before  what  we  have  assigned :  which 
a  gentleman  may  see,  as  they  say,  only  for  get 
ting  up.  But  having  been  tempted  once  or 
twice,  in  earlier  life,  to  assist  at  those  ceremonies, 
we  confess  our  curiosity  abated.  We  are  no 
longer  ambitious  of  being  the  sun's  courtiers,  to 
attend  at  his  morning  levees.  We  hold  the  good 
'hours  of  the  dawn  too  sacred  to  waste  them  upon 
such  observances ;  which  have  in  them,  besides, 
something  pagan  and  Persic.  To  say  truth,  we 
never  anticipated  our  usual  hour,  or  got  up  with 
the  sun, (as  'tis  called),  to  go  a  journey,  or  upon 
a  foolish  whole  day's  .pleasuring,  but  we  suffered 
for  it  all  the  long  hours  after  in  listlessness  and 
headaches ;  Nature  herself  sufficiently  declaring 
her  sense  of  our  presumption  in  aspiring  to  regu 
late  our  frail  waking  courses  by  the  measures  of 
that  celestial  and  sleepless  traveller.  We  deny 
not  that  there  is  something  sprightly  and  vigor 
ous,  at  the  outset  especially,  in  these  break-of- 
day  excursions.  It  is  flattering  to  get  the  start 
of  a  lazy  world  ;  to  conquer  death  by  proxy  in 
his  image.  But  the  seeds  of  sleep  and  mortality 
are  in  us ;  and  we  pay  usually,  in  strange  qualms 
before  night  falls,  the  penalty  of  the  unnatural 
inversion.  Therefore,  while  the  busy  part  of 
mankind  are  fast  huddling  on  their  clothes,  or 
are  already  up  and  about  their  occupations, 
content  to  have  swallowed  their  sleep  by  whole 
sale  ;  we  choose  to  linger  abed,  and  digest  our 
dreams.  It  is  the  very  time  to  recombine  the 
wandering  images,  which  night  in  a  confused 
mass  presented ;  to  snatch  them  from  forgetful- 
ness;  to  shape  and  mould  them.  Some  people 
have  no  good  of  their  dreams.  Like  fast  feeders, 
they  gulp  them  too  grossly,  to  taste  them  curi 
ously.  We  love  to  chew  the  cud  of  a  foregone 
vision :  to  collect  the  scattered  rays  of  a  brighter 
phantasm,  or  act  over  again,  with  firmer  nerves, 
the  sadder  nocturnal  tragedies ;  to  drag  into  day 
light  a  struggling  and  half-vanishing  nightmare ; 
to  handle  and  examine  the  terrors  or  the  airy 
solaces.  We  have  too  much  respect  for  these 
spiritual  communications  to  let  them  go  so 
lightly.  We  are  not  so  stupid,  or  so  careless  as 
that  imperial  forgetter  of  his  dreams,  that  we 
should  need  a  seer  to  remind  us  of  the  form  of 
them.  They  seem  to  us  to  have  as  much  signi 
ficance  as  our  waking  concerns :  or  rather  to  im 
port  us  more  nearly,  as  more  nearly  we  approach 
by  years  to  the  shadowy  world  whither  we  are 
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hastening.  We  have  shaken  hands  with  the 
world's  business ;  we  have  done  with  it ;  we 
have  discharged  ourself  of  it.  Why  should  we 
get  up  ?  we  have  neither  suit  to  solicit,  nor  affairs 
to  manage.  The  drama  has  shut  in  upon  us  at 
the  fourth  act.  We  have  nothing  here  to  ex 
pect  but  in  a  short  time  a  sick-bed,  and  a  dis 
missal.  We  delight  to  anticipate  death  by  such 
shadows  as  night  affords.  We  are  already  half 
acquainted  with  ghosts.  We  were  never  much 
in  the  world.  Disappointment  early  struck  a 
dark  veil  between  us  and  its  dazzling  illusions. 
Our  spirits  showed  grey  before  our  hairs.  The 
mighty  changes  of  the  world  already  appear  as 
but  the  vain  stuff  out  of  which  dramas  are  com 
posed.  We  have  asked  no  more  of  life  than 
what  the  mimic  images  in  playhouses  present  us 
with.  Even  those  types  have  waxed  fainter. 
Our  clock  appears  to  have  struck.  We  are 
SUPERANNUATED.  In  this  dearth  of  mundane 
satisfaction,  we  contract  politic  alliances  with 
shadows.  It  is  good  to  have  friends  at  court. 
The  abstracted  media  of  dreams;  seem  no  ill  in 
troduction  to  that  spiritual  presence,  upon 
which,  in  no  long  time,  we  expect  to  be  thrown. 
We  are  trying  to  know  a  little  of  the  usages  of 
that  colony ;  to  learn  the  language,  and  the  faces 
we  shall  meet  with  there,  that  we  may  be  the 
less  awkward  at  our  first  coming  among  them. 
We  willingly  call  a  phantom  our  fellow,  as- 
knowing  we  shall  soon  be  of  their  dark  com 
panionship.  Therefore,  we  cherish  dreams. 
We  try  to  spell  in  them  the  alphabet  of  the 
invisible  world;  and  think  we  know  already, 
how  it  shall  be  with  us.  Those  uncouth  shapes, 
which,  while  we  clung  to  flesh  and  blood, 
affrighted  us,  have  become  familiar.  We  feel 
attenuated  into  their  meagre  essences,  and  have 
given  the  hand  of  half-way  approach  to  incorpo 
real  being.  We  once  thought  life  to  be  some 
thing,  but  it  has  unaccountably  fallen  from  us 
before  its  time.  Therefore  we  choose  to  dally 
with  visions.  The  sun  has  no  purposes  of  ours 
to  light  us  to.  Why  should  we  get  up  ? 

Tliat  we  should  lie  down  with  the  Lamb. — We 
could  never  quite  understand  the  philosophy  of 
this  arrangement,  or  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
in  sending  us  for  instruction  to  these  woolly  bed 
fellows.  A  sheep,  when  it  is  dark,  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  shut  his  silly  eyes,  and  sleep  if  he  can. 
Man  found  out  long  sixes, — Hail,  candlelight ! 
without  disparagement  to  sun  or  moon,  the  kind 
liest  luminary  of  the  three — if  we  may  not  rather 
style  thee  their  radiant  deputy,  mild  viceroy  of 
the  moon !  We  love  to  read,  talk,  sit  silent,  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  by  candlelight.  They  are  every 
body's  sun  and  moon.  This  is  our  peculiar  and 
household  planet.  Wanting  it,  what  savage  un 
social  nights  must  our  ancestors  have  spent, 
wintering  in  caves  and  unillumined  fastnesses ! 
They  must  have  lain  about  and  grumbled  at  one 
another  in  the  dark.  What  repartees  could  have 


passed,  when  you  must  have  felt  about  for  a  smila 
and  handled  a  neighbour's  cheek  to  be  sure  that 
he  understood  it  ?  This  accounts  for  the  serious 
ness  of  the  elder  poetry.  It  has  a  sombre  cast 
(try  Hesiod  or  Ossian),  derived  from  the  tradi 
tion  of  those  unlanterned  nights.  Jokes  came  in 
with  candles.  We  wonder  how  they  saw-  to  pick 
up  a  pin,  if  they  had  any.  How  did  they  sup  ? 
what  a  melange  of  chance  carving  they  must  have 
made  of  it ! — here  one  had  got  a  leg  of  a  goat, 
when  lie  wanted  a  horse's  shoulder — there  an 
other  had  dipped  his  scooped  palm  in  a  kid-skin 
of  wild  honey,  when  he  meditated  right  mare's 
milk.  There  is  neither  good  eating  nor  drinking 
in  fresco.  Who,  even  in  these  civilised  times, 
has  never  experienced  this,  when  at  some  econo 
mic  table  he  has  commenced  dining  after  dusk, 
and  waited  for  the  flavour  till  the  lights- came  ? 
The  senses  absolutely  give  and  take  reciprocally. 
Can  you  tell  pork  from  veal  in  the  dark  ?  or  dis 
tinguish  Sherries  from  pure  Malaga  ?  Take  away 
the  candle  from  the  smoking  man ;  by  the  glim 
mering  of  the  left  ashes,  he  knows  that  he  is  still 
smoking,  but  he  knows  it'  only  by  an  inference  ; 
till  the  restored  light,  .coming  in  aid  of  the  olfac 
tories,  reveals  to  both  senses  the  full  aroma. 
Then  how  he  redoubles  his  puffs  !  how  he  bur 
nishes  !  There  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  as 
reading  but  by  a  candle.  We  have  tried  the 
affectation  of  a  book  at  noon-day  in  gardens,  and 
in  sultry  arbours ;  but  it  was  labour  thrown  away. 
Those  gay  motes  in  the  beam  come  about  you, 
hovering  and  teasing,  like  so  many  coquettes, 
that  wiH  have  you  all  to  their  self,  and  are  jealous 
of  your  abstractions.  By  the  midnight  taper, 
the  writer  digests  his  meditations.  By  the  same 
light  we  must  approach  to  their  perusal,  if  we 
would  catch  the  flame,  the  odour.  It  is  a  mockery, 
all  that  is  reported  of  the  influential  Phoebus. 
No  true  poem  ever  owed  its  birth  to  the  sun's 
light.  They  are  abstracted  works — 

"Things  that  were  born,  when  none  but  the  still  night 
And  his  dumb  candle  saw  his  pinching  throes." 

Marry,  daylight — daylight  might  furnish  the 
images,  the  crude  material;  but  for  the  fine 
shapings,  the  true  turning  and  filing  (as  mine 
author  hath  it),  they  must  be  content  to  hold 
their  inspiration  of  the  candle.  The  mild  inter 
nal  light,  that  reveals  them,  like  fires  on  the 
domestic  hearth,  goes  out  in  the  sunshine.  Night 
and  silence  call  out  the  starry  fancies.  Milton's 
Morning  Hymn  in  Paradise,  we  would  hold  a 
good  wager  was  penned  at  midnight ;  and  Taylor's 
rich  description  of  a  sunrise*  smells  decidedly 
of  the  taper.  Even  ourself  in  these  our  humbler 
lucubrations,  tune  our  best  measured  cadences 
(Prose  has  her  cadences)  not  unfrequently  to  the 
charm  of  the  drowsier  watchman,  "blessing the 
doors ; "  or  the  wild  sweep  of  winds  at  midnight. 
Even  now  a  loftier  speculation  than  we  have  yet 
attempted  courts  our  endeavours.  We  would  in- 

*  "Holy  Dying." 
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dite  something  about  the  solar  system.     Betty, 
oring  the  candles. 

That  Great  Wit  is  allied  to  Madness.—  So  far 
from  this  being  true,  the  greatest  wits  will  ever 
be  found  to  be  the  sanest  writers.  It  is  impos 
sible  for  the  mind  to  conceive  of  a  mad  Shake 
speare.  The  greatness  of  wit,  by  which  the 
poetic  talent  is  here  chiefly  to  be  understood, 
manifests  itself  in  the  admirable  balance  of  all 
the  faculties.  Madness  is  the  disproportionate 
straining  or  excess  of  any  one  of  them.  "So  strong 
a  wit,"  says  Cowley,  speaking  of  a  poetical  friend, 

"  Did  Nature  to  him  frame, 
As  all  things  but  his  judgment  overcame ; 
His  judgment  like  the  heavenly  moon  did  show, 
Tempering  that  mighty  sea  below." 

The  ground  of  the  fallacy  is,  that  men,  finding 
in  the  raptures  of  the  higher  poetry  a  condition 
of  exaltation,  to  which  they  have  no  parallel  in 
their  own  experience,  besides  the  spurious  re 
semblance  of  it  in  dreams  and  fevers,  impute  a 
state  of  dreaminess  and  fever  to  the  poet.  But 
the  true  poet  dreams  being  awake.  He  is  not 
possessed  by  his  subject,  but  has  dominion  over 
it.  In  the  groves  of  Eden  he  walks  familiar  as 
in  his  native  paths.  He  ascends  the  empyrean 
heaven,  and  is  not  intoxicated.  He  treads  the 
burning  marl  without  dismay ;  he  wings  his  flight 
without  self -loss  through  realms  of  chaos  "and 
old  night."  Or  if,  abandoning  himself  to  that 
severer  chaos  of  a  "human  mind  untuned,"  he  is 
content  awhile  to  be  mad  with  Lear,  or  to  hate 
mankind  (a  sort  of  madness)  with  Timon,  neither 
is  that  madness,  nor  this  misanthropy,  so  un 
checked,  but  that— never  letting  the  reins  of 
reason  wholly  go,  while  most  he  seems  to  do  so, 
— he  has  his  better  genius  still  whispering  at  his 
ear,  with  the  good  servant  Kent  suggesting  saner 
counsels,  or  with  the  honest  steward  Flavius  re 
commending  kindlier  resolutions.  Where  he 
seems  most  to  recede  from  humanity,  he  will  be 
found  the  truest  to  it.  From  beyond  the  scope 
of  Nature  if  he  summon  possible  existences,  he 
subjugates  them  to  the  law  of  her  consistency. 
He  is  beautifully  loyal  to  that  sovereign  direct 
ress,  even  when  he  appears  most  to  betray  and 
desert  her.  His  ideal  tribes  submit  to  policy ; 
his  very  monsters  are  tamed  to  his  hand,  even 
as  that  wild  sea-brood,  shepherded  by  Proteus. 
He  tames,  and  he  clothes  them  with  attributes 
of  flesh  and  blood,  till  they  wonder  at  themselves, 
like  Indian  Islanders  forced  to  submit  to  Euro 
pean  vesture.  Caliban,  the  Witches,  are  as  true 
to  the  laws  of  their  own  nature  (ours  with  a  differ 
ence),  as  Othello,  Hamlet,  and  Macbeth.  Here 
in  the  great  and  the  little  wits  are  differenced ; 
that  if  the  latter  wander  ever  so  little  from  nature 
or  actual  existence,  they  lose  themselves,  and 
their  readers.  Their  phantoms  are  lawless ;  their 
visions  nightmares.  They  do  not  create,  which 
implies  shaping  and  consistency.  Their  imagina 


tions  are  not  active — for  to  be  active  is  to  call 
something  into  act  and  form — but  passive,  as 
men  in  sick  dreams.  For  the  supernatural,  or 
something  superadded  to  what  we  know  of 
nature,  they  give  you  the  plainly  non-natural. 
And  if  this  were  all,  and  that  these  mental  hallu 
cinations  were  discoverable  only  in  the  treatment 
of  subjects  out  of  nature,  or  transcending  it,  the 
judgment  might  with  some  plea  be  pardoned  if 
it  ran  riot,  and  a  little  wantonised :  but  even  in 
the  describing  of  real  and  everyday  life,  that 
which  is  before  their  eyes,  one  of  these  lesser 
wits  shall  more  deviate  from  nature — show  more 
of  that  inconsequence,  which  has  a  natural 
alliance  with  frenzy, — than  a  great  genius  in  his 
"maddest  fits,1'  as  Withers  somewhere  callsthem. 
We  appeal  to  any  one  that  is  acquainted  with 
the  common  run  of  Lane's  novels,— as  they  ex 
isted  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  back, — those 
scanty  intellectual  viands  of  the  whole  female 
reading  public,  till  a  happier  genius  arose,  and 
expelled  for  ever  the  innutritious  phantoms, — 
whether  he  has  not  found  his  brain  more"be- 
tossed,"  his  memory  more  puzzled,  his  sense  of 
when  and  where  more  confounded,  among  the 
improbable  events,  the  incoherent  incidents,  the 
inconsistent  characters,  or  no-characters,  of  some 
third-rate  love-intrigue — where  the  persons  shall 
be  a  Lord  Glendamour  and  a  Miss  Eivers,  and 
the  scene  only  alternate  between  Bath  and  Bond 
Street, — a  more  bewildering  dreaminess  induced 
upon  him,  than  he  has  felt  wandering  over  all  the 
fairy  grounds  of  Spenser.  In  the  productions 
we  refer  to,  nothing  but  names  and  places  is 
familiar ;  the  persons  are  neither  of  this  world 
nor  of  any  other  conceivable  one ;  an  endless 
string  of  activities  without  purpose,  of  purposes 
destitute  of  motive  : — we  meet  phantoms  in  our 
known  walks  ;  fantasques  only  christened.  In 
the  poet  we  have  names  which  announce  fiction ; 
and  we  have  absolutely  no  place  at  all,  for  the 
things  and  persons  of  the  "Fairy  Queen"  prate 
not  of  their  "whereabout."  But  in  their  inner 
nature,  and  the  law  of  their  speech  and  actions, 
we  are  at  home  and  upon  acquainted  ground. 
The  one  turns  life  into  a  dream ;  the  other  to  the 
wildest  dreams  gives  the  sobrieties  of  everyday 
occurrences.  By  what  subtle  art  of  tracing  the 
mental  processes  it  is  effected,  we  are  not  philo 
sophers  enough  to  explain,  but  in  that  wonderful 
episode  of  the  cave  of  Mammon,  in  which  the 
money  god  appears  first  in  the  lowest  form  of  a 
miser,  is  then  a  worker  of  metals,  and  becomes 
the  god  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  world ;  and 
has  a  daughter,  Ambition,  before  whom  all  the 
world  kneels  for  favours — with  the  Hesperian 
fruit,  the  waters  of  Tantalus,  with  Pilate  washing 
his  hands  vainly,  but  not  impertinently,  in  the 
same  stream — that  we  should  be  at  one  moment 
in  the  cave  of  an  old  hoarder  of  treasures,  at 
the  next  at  the  forge  of  the  Cyclops,  in  a  palace 
and  yet  in  hell,  all  at  once,  with  the  shifting 
mutations  of  the  most  rambling  dream,  and  our 
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judgment  yet  all  the  time  awake,  and  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  detect  the  fallacy,— is  a  proof 
of  that  hidden  sanity  which  still  guides  the  poet 
in  the  wildest  seeming-aberrations. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  whole  episode 
is  a  copy  of  the  mind's  conceptions  in  sleep ;  it 
is  in  some  sort— but  what  a  copy !  Let  the  most 
romantic  of  us,  that  has  been  entertained  all 
night  with  the  spectacle  of  some  wild  and 
magnificent  vision,  recombine  it  in  the  morning, 


and  try  it  by  his  waking  judgment.  That  which 
appeared  so  shifting,  and  yet  so  coherent,  while 
that  faculty  was  passive,  when  it  comes  undei 
cool  examination  shall  appear  so  reasonless  and 
so  unlinked,  that  we  are  ashamed  to  have  been 
so  deluded ;  and  to  have  taken,  though  but  in 
sleep,  a  monster  for  a  god.  But  the  transitions 
in  this  episode  are  every  whit  as  violent  as  in  the 
most  extravagant  dream,  and  yet  the  waking 
judgment  ratifies  them. 
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ON  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER. 

LETTER  I. 

MY  DEAR  FRIETTO,— We  have  several  times  talked 
of  this  bold  quality,  and  acknowledged  its  great 
importance.  Without  it,  a  human  being,  with 
powers  at  best  but  feeble  and  surrounded  by  in 
numerable  things  tending  to  perplex,  to  divert, 
and  to  frustrate  their  operations,  is  indeed  a 
pitiable  atom,  the  sport  of  divers  and  casual  im 
pulses.  It  is  a  poor  and  disgraceful  thing  not 
to  be  able  to  reply,  with  some  degree  of  certainty, 
to  the  simple  questions,  What  will  you  be? 
What  will  you  do  ? 

A  little  acquaintance  with  mankind  will  supply 
numberless  illustrations  of  the  importance  of  this 
qualification.  You  will  often  see  a  person  anxi 
ously  hesitating  a  long  time  between  different, 
or  opposite  determinations,  though  impatient  of 
the  pain  of  such  a  state,  and  ashamed  of  the  de 
bility.  A  faint  impulse  of  preference  alternates 
toward  the  one,  and  toward  the  other ;  and  the 
mind,  while  thus  held  in  a  trembling  balance,  is 
vexed  that  it  cannot  get  some  new  thought,  or 
feeling,  or  motive ;  that  it  has  not  more  sense, 
more  resolution,  more  of  anything  that  would 
save  it  from  envying  even  the  decisive  instinct 
of  brutes.  It  wishes  that  any  circumstance 
might  happen,  or  any  person  might  appear,  that 
could  deliver  it  from  the  miserable  suspense. 

In  many  instances,  when  a  determination  is 
adopted,  it  is  frustrated  by  this  temperament. 
A  man,  for  example,  resolves  on  a  journey  to 
morrow,  which  he  is  not  under  an  absolute 
necessity  to  undertake,  but  the  inducements 
appear,  this  evening,  so  strong,  that  he  does  not 
think  it  possible  he  can  hesitate  in  the  morning. 
In  the  morning,  however,  these  inducements 
have  unaccountably  lost  much  of  their  force. 
Like  the  sun  that  is  rising  at  the  same  time, 
they  appear  dim  through  a  mist ;  and  the  sky 
lowers,  or  he  fancies  that  it  does,  and  almost 
wishes  to  see  darker  clouds  than  there  actually 


are  ;  recollections  of  toils  and  fatigues,  ill  repaid 
in  past  expeditions,  rise  and  pass  into  anticipa 
tion  ;  and  he  lingers,  uncertain,  till  an  advanced 
hour  determines  the  question  for  him,  by  the 
certainty  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  go. 

Perhaps  a  man  has  conclusive  reasons  for  wish 
ing  to  remove  to  another  place  of  residence.  But 
when  he  is  going  to  take  the  first  actual  step  to 
wards  executing  hia  purpose,  he  is  met  by  a  new 
train  of  ideas,  presenting  the  possible,  and  magni 
fying  the  unquestionable,  disadvantages  and  un 
certainties'  of  a  new  situation  ;  awakening  the 
natural  reluctance  to  quit  a  place  to  which  habit 
has  accommodated  his  feelings,  and  which  has 
grown  warm  to  him  (if  I  may  so  express  it),  by 
his  having  been  in  it  so  long ;  giving  a  new  im 
pulse  to  his  affection  for  the  friends  whom  he 
must  leave ;  and  so  detaining  him  still  lingering, 
long  after  his  judgment  may  have  dictated  to 
him  to  be  gone. 

A  man  may  think  of  some  desirable  alteration 
in  his  plan  of  life ;  perhaps  in  the  arrangements 
of  his  family,  or  in  the  mode  of  his  intercourse 
with  society.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  ?  He 
thinks  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  It  certainly 
would  be  a  very  good  thing.  He  wishes  it 
were  done.  He  will  attempt  it  almost  immedi 
ately.  The  following  day  he  doubts  whether  it 
would  be  quite  prudent.  Many  things  are  to  be 
considered.  May  there  not  be  in  the  change 
some  evil  of  which  he  is  not  aware  ?  Is  this  a 
proper  time  ?  What  will  people  say  ?  And  thus, 
though  he  does  not  formally  renounce  his  pur 
pose,  he  shrinks  out  of  it,  with  an  irksome  wish 
that  he  could  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  propriety 
of  renouncing  it.  Perhaps  he  wishes  that  the 
thought  had  never  occurred  to  him,  since  it  has 
diminished  his  self-complacency,  without  pro 
moting  his  virtue.  But  next  week  his  conviction 
of  the  wisdom  and  advantage  of  such  a  reform 
comes  again  with  great  force.  Then,  Is  it  so 
practicable  as  I  was  at  first  willing  to  imagine  ? 
Why  not  ?  Other  men  have  done  much  greater 
things ;  a  resolute  mind  may  brave  and  acconr 
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plish  everything;  difficulty  is  a  stimulus  and 
a  triumph  to  a  strong  spirit ;  "  the  joys  of  con 
quest  are  the  joys  of  man."  What  need  I  care 
for  people's  opinion?  It  shall  be  done.  He 
makes  the  first  attempt.  But  some  unexpected 
obstacle  presents  itself ;  he  feels  the  awkward 
ness  of  attempting  an  unaccustomed  manner  of 
acting ;  the  questions  or  the  ridicule  of  his  friends 
disconcert  him ;  his  ardour  abates  and  expires. 
He  again  begins  to  question  whether  it  be  wise, 
whether  it  be  necessary,  whether  it  be  possible ; 
and  at  last  surrenders  his  purpose  to  be  perhaps 
resumed  when  the  same  feelings  return,  and  to 
be  in  the  same  manner  again  relinquished. 

While  animated  by  some  magnanimous  senti 
ments  which  he  has  heard  or  read,  or  while  mus 
ing  on  some  great  example,  a  man  may  conceive 
the  design,  and  partly  sketch  the  plan  of  a 
generous  enterprise ;  and  his  imagination  revels 
in  the  felicity,  to  others  and  to  himself,  that 
would  follow  from  its  accomplishment.  The 
splendid  representation  always  centres  in  him 
self  as  the  hero  who  is  to  realise  it. 

In  a  moment  of  remitted  excitement,  a  faint 
whisper  from  within  may  doubtfully  ask,  Is 
this  more  than  a  dream ;  or  am  I  really  destined 
to  achieve  such  an  enterprise?  Destined!  and 
why  are  not  this  conviction  of  its  excellence, 
this  conscious  duty  of  performing  the  noblest 
things  that  are  possible,  and  this  passionate 
ardour,  enough  to  constitute  a  destiny?  He 
feels  indignant  that  there  should  be  a  failing 
part  of  his  nature  to  defraud  the  nobler,  and  cast 
him  below  the  ideal  model  and  the  actual  ex 
amples  which  he  is  admiring :  and  this  feeling 
assists  him  to  resolve  that  he  will  undertake  this 
enterprise,  that  he  certainly  will,  though  the 
Alps  or  the  ocean  lie  between  him  and  the  object. 
Again  his  ardour  slackens ;  distrustful  of  himself, 
he  wishes  to  know  how  the  design  would  appear 
to  other  minds  ;  and  when  he  speaks  of  it  to  his 
associates,  one  of  them  wonders,  another  laughs, 
and  another  frowns.  His  pride,  while  with  them, 
attempts  a  manful  defence ;  but  his  resolution 
gradually  crumbles  down  toward  their  level ;  he 
becomes  in  a  little  while  ashamed  to  entertain  a 
visionary  project,  which  therefore,  like  a  rejected 
friend,  desists  from  intruding  on  him  or  fol 
lowing  him,  except  at  lingering  distance ;  and 
he  subsides,  at  last,  into  what  he  labours  to  be 
lieve  a  man  too  rational  for  the  schemes  of  ill-cal 
culating  enthusiasm.  And  it  were  strange  if  the 
effort  to  make  out  this  favourable  estimate  of 
himself  did  not  succeed,  while  it  is  so  much  more 
pleasant  to  attribute  one's  defect  of  enterprise  to 
wisdom,  which  on  maturer  thought  disapproves 
it,  than  to  imbecility,  which  shrinks  from  it. 

A  person  of  undecisive  character  wonders  how 
all  the  embarrassments  in  the  world  happened 
to  meet  exactly  in  his  way,  to  place  him  just  in 
that  one  situation  for  which  he  is  peculiarly 
unadapted,  but  in  which  he  is  also  willing  to 
think  no  other  man  could  have  acted  with 


facility  or  confidence.  Incapable  of  setting  up 
a  firm  purpose  on  the  basis  of  things  as  they 
are,  he  is  often  employed  in  vain  speculations 
on  some  different  supposable  state  of  things, 
which  would  have  saved  him  from  all  this  per 
plexity  and  irresolution.  He  thinks  what  a 
determined  course  he  could  have  pursued,  if 
his  talents,  his  health,  his  age,  had  been  different ; 
if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  some  one  person 
sooner ;  if  his  friends  were,  in  this  or  the  other 
point,  different  from  what  they  are ;  or  if  fortune 
had  showered  her  favours  on  him.  And  he  gives 
himself  as  much  licence  to  complain,  as  if  all 
these  advantages  had  been  among  the  rights  of 
his  nativity,  but  refused,  by  a  malignant  or 
capricious  fate,  to  his  life.  Thus  he  is  occupied 
— instead  of  marking  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and 
seizing  with  a  strong  hand,  all  the  possibilities 
of  his  actual  situation. 

A  man  without  decision  can  never  be  said  to 
belong  to  himself ;  since,  if  he  dared  to  assert 
that  he  did,  the  puny  force  of  some  cause,  about 
as  powerful,  you  would  have  supposed,  as  a 
spider,  may  make  a  seizure  of  the  hapless  boaster 
the  very  next  moment,  and  contemptuously 
exhibit  the  futility  of  the  determinations  by 
which  he  was  to  have  proved  the  independence 
of  his  understanding  and  his  will.  He  belongs 
to  whatever  can  make  capture  of  him ;  and  one 
thing  after  another  vindicates  its  right  to  him, 
by  arresting  him  while  he  is  trying  to  go  on ;  as 
twigs  and  chips,  floating  near  the  edge  of  a  river, 
are  intercepted  by  every  weed,  and  whirled  in 
every  little  eddy.  Having  concluded  on  a 
design,  he  may  pledge  himself  to  accomplish  it 
—if  the  hundred  diversities  of  feeling  which  may 
come  within  the  week  will  let  him.  His  char 
acter  precluding  all  foresight  of  his  conduct,  he 
may  sit  and  wonder  what  form  and  direction 
his  views  and  actions  are  destined  to  take  to 
morrow  ;  as  a  farmer  has  often  to  acknowledge 
that  next  day's  proceedings  are  at  the  disposal 
of  its  winds  and  clouds. 

This  man's  notions  and  determinations  always 
depend  very  much  on  other  human  beings;  and 
what  chance  for  consistency  and  stability,  while 
the  persons  with  whom  he  may  converse  or 
transact  are  so  various  ?  This  very  evening,  he 
may  talk  with  a  man  whose  sentiments  will 
melt  away  the  present  form  and  outline  of  his 
purposes,  however  firm  and  defined  he  may  have 
fancied  them  to  be.  A  succession  of  persons 
whose  faculties  were  stronger  than  his  own, 
might,  in  spite  of  his  irresolute  reaction,  take 
him  and  dispose  of  him  as  they  pleased.  Such 
infirmity  of  spirit  practically  confesses  him  made 
for  subjection,  and  he  passes,  like  a  slave,  from 
owner  to  owner.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  happens 
that  a  person  so  constitiited  falls  into  the  train, 
and  under  the  permanent  ascendency,  of  some 
one  stronger  mind,  which  thus  becomes  through 
life  the  oracle  and  guide,  and  gives  the  inferior 
a  steady  will  and  plan.  This,  when  the  govern' 
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ing  spirit  is  wise  and  virtuous,  is  a  fortunate 
relief  to  the  feeling,  and  an  advantage  gained  to 
the  utility  of  the  subordinate,  and,  as  it  were, 
appended  mind. 

The  regulation  of  every  man's  plan  must 
greatly  depend  on  the  course  of  events,  which 
come  in  an  order  not  to  be  foreseen  or  prevented. 
But  in  accommodating  the  plans  of  conduct  to 
the  train  of  events,  the  difference  between  two 
men  may  be  no  less  than  that,  in  the  one  instance, 
the  man  is  subservient  to  the  events,  and  in  the 
other  the  events  are  made  subservient  to  the 
man.  Some  men  seem  to  have  been  taken  along 
by  a  succession  of  events,  and,  as  it  were,  handed 
forward  in  helpless  passiveness  from  one  to  an 
other  ;  having  no  determined  principle  in  their 
own  characters,  by  which  they  could  constrain 
those  events  to  serve  a  design  formed  anteced 
ently  to  them,  or  apparently  in  defiance  of  them. 
The  events  seized  them  as  a  neutral  material, 
not  they  the  events.  Others,  advancing  through 
life  with  an  internal  invincible  determination, 
have  seemed  to  make  the  train  of  circumstances, 
whatever  they  were,  conduce  as  much  to  their 
chief  design  as  if  they  had,  by  some  directing 
interposition,  been  brought  about  on  purpose. 
It  is  wonderful  how  even  the  casualties  of  life 
seem  to  bow  to  a  spirit  that  will  not  bow  to 
them,  and  yield  to  subserve  a  design  which  they 
may,  in  their  first  apparent  tendency,  threaten 
to  frustrate. 

You  may  have  known  such  examples,  though 
they  are  comparatively  not  numerous.  You 
may  have  seen  a  man  of  this  vigorous  character 
in  a  state  of  indecision  concerning  some  affair  in 
which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  determine, 
because  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  act.  But 
in  this  case,  his  manner  would  assure  you  that 
he  would  not  remain  long  undecided ;  you  would 
wonder  if  you  found  him  still  balancing  and 
hesitating  the  next  day.  If  he  explained  his 
thoughts,  you  would  perceive  that  their  clear 
process,  evidently  at  each  effort  gaining  some 
thing  toward  the  result,  must  certainly  reach  it 
ere  long.  The  deliberation  of  such  a  mind  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  fluctuation  of  one 
whose  second  thinking  only  upsets  the  first,  and 
whose  third  confounds  both.  To  know  how  to 
obtain  a  determination  is  one  of  the  first  requis 
ites  and  indications  of  a  rationally  decisive 
character. 

When  the  decision  was  arrived  at,  and  a  plan 
of  action  approved,  you  would  feel  an  assurance 
that  something  would  absolutely  be  done.  It  is 
characteristic  of  such  a  mind,  to  think  for  effect ; 
and  the  pleasure  of  escaping  from  temporary 
doubt  gives  an  additional  impulse  to  the  force 
with  which  it  is  carried  into  action.  The  man 
will  not  re-examine  his  conclusions  with  endless 
repetition,  and  he  will  not  be  delayed  long  by 
consulting  other  persons,  after  he  had  ceased  to 
sonsult  himself.  He  cannot  bear  to  sit  still 
among  unexecuted  decisions  and  unattempted 


projects.  We  wait  to  hear  of  his  achievements, 
and  are  confident  we  shall  not  wait  long.  The 
possibility  or  the  means  may  not  be  obvious  to 
us,  but  we  know  that  everything  will  be  attempted, 
and  that  a  spirit  of  such  determined  will  is  like 
a  river,  which,  in  whatever  manner  it  is  ob 
structed,  will  make  its  way  somewhere.  It  must 
have  cost  Csesar  many  anxious  hours  of  deliber 
ation,  before  he  decided  to  pass  the  Rubicon ; 
but  it  is  probable  he  suffered  but  few  to  elapse 
between  the  decision  and  the  execution.  And 
any  one  of  his  friends,  who  should  have  been 
apprised  of  his  determination,  and  understood 
his  character,  would  have  smiled  contemptuously 
to  hear  it  insinuated  that  though  Caesar  had 
resolved,  Caesar  would  not  dare ;  or  that  though 
he  might  cross  the  Rubicon,  whose  opposite 
bank  presented  to  him  no  hostile  legions,  he 
might  come  to  other  rivers,  which  he  would  not 
cross ;  or  that  either  rivers,  or  any  other  obstacle, 
would  deter  him  from  prosecuting  his  determi 
nation  from  this  ominous  commencement  to  its 
very  last  consequence.  ' 

One  signal  advantage  possessed  by  a  mind  of 
this  character  is,  that  its  passions  are  not  wasted. 
The  whole  measure  of  passion  of  which  any  one, 
with  important  transactions  before  him,  is  cap 
able,  is  not  more  than  enough  to  supply  interest 
and  energy  for  the  required  practical  exertions  ; 
and  therefore  as  little  as  possible  of  this  costly 
flame  should  be  expended  in  a  way  that  does  not 
augment  the  force  of  action.  But  nothing  can 
less  contribute  or  be  more  destructive  to  vigour 
of  action,  than  protracted  anxious  fluctuation, 
through  resolutions  adopted,  rejected,  resumed, 
suspended;  while  yet  nothing  causes  a  greater 
expense  of  feeling.  The  heart  is  fretted  and 
exhausted  by  being  subjected  to  an  alternation  of 
contrary  excitements,  with  the  ultimate  mortify 
ing  consciousness  of  their  contributing  to  no  end. 
The  long-wavering  deliberation,  whether  to  per 
form  some  bold  action  of  difficult  virtue,  has  often 
cost  more  to  feeling  than  the  action  itself,  or  a 
series  of  such  actions,  would  have  cost ;  with  the 
great  disadvantage  too  of  not  being  relieved  by 
any  of  that  invigoration  which  the  man  in  action 
finds  in  the  activity  itself,  that  spirit  created  to 
renovate  the  energy  which  the  action  is  expend 
ing.  When  the  passions  are  not  consumed  among 
dubious  musings  and  abortive  resolutions,  their 
utmost  value  and  use  can  be  secured  by  throwing 
all  their  animating  force  into  effective  opera 
tion. 

Another  advantage  of  this  character  is,  that  it 
exempts  from  a  great  deal  of  interference  and 
obstructive  annoyance,  which  an  irresolute  man 
may  be  almost  sure  to  encounter.  Weakness,  in 
every  form,  tempts  arrogance ;  and  a  man  may 
be  allowed  to  wish  for  a  kind  of  character  with 
which  stupidity  and  impertinence  may  not  make 
so  free.  When  a  firm  decisive  spirit  is  recog 
nised,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the  space  clears 
around  a  man,  aiid  leaves  him  room  and  freedom. 
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The  disposition  to  interrogate,  dictate,  or  banter, 
preserves  a  respectful  and  politic  distance,  judg 
ing  it  not  unwise  to  keep  the  peace  with  a  per 
son  of  so  much  energy.  A  conviction  that  he 
understands  and  that  he  wills  with  extraordinary 
force  silences  the  conceit  that  intended  to  perplex 
or  instruct  him,  and  intimidates  the  malice  that 
was  disposed  to  attack  him.  There  is  a  feeling 
as  in  respect  to  fate,  that  the  decrees  of  so  inflex 
ible  a  spirit  must  be  right,  or  that,  at  least,  they 
will  be  accomplished. 

But  not  only  will  he  secure  the  freedom  of  act 
ing  for  himself,  he  will  obtain  also  by  degrees 
the  coincidence  of  those  in  whose  company  he 
is  to  transact  the  business  of  life.  If  the  manners 
of  such  a  man  be  free  from  arrogance,  and  he  can 
qualify  his  firmness  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
insinuation  ;  and  if  his  measures  have  partly  lost 
the  appearance  of  being  the  dictates  of  his  will, 
winder  the  wider  and  softer  sanction  of  some  ex 
perience  that  they  are  reasonable,  both  competi 
tion  and  fear  will  be  laid  to  sleep,  and  his  will 
may  acquire  an  unresisted  ascendency  over  many 
who  will  be  pleased  to  fall  into  the  mechanism 
of  a  system,  which  they  find  makes  them  more 
successful  and  happy  than  they  could  have  been 
amidst  anxiety  of  adjusting  plans  and  expedients 
of  their  own,  and  the  consequences  of  often  ad 
justing  them  ill.  I  have  known  several  parents, 
both  fathers  and  mothers,  whose  management  of 
their  families  has  answered  this  description ;  and 
has  displayed  a  striking  example  of  the  facile 
complacency  with  which  a  number  of  persons,  of 
different  ages  and  dispositions,  will  yield  to  the 
decisions  of  a  firm  mind,  acting  on  an  equitable 
and  enlightened  system. 

The  last  resource  of  this  character  is,  hard  in 
flexible  pertinacity,  on  which  it  may  be  allowed 
to  rest  its  strength  after  finding  it  can  be  effec 
tual  in  none  of  its  milder  forms.  I  remember 
admiring  an  instance  of  this  kind,  in  a  firm,  saga 
cious,  and  estimable  old  man,  whom  I  well  knew, 
and  who  has  long  been  dead.  Being  on  a  jury, 
in  a  trial  of  life  and  death,  he  was  satisfied  of  the 
innocence  of  the  prisoner;  the  other  eleven  were 
of  the  opposite  opinion.  But  he  was  resolved 
the  man  should  not  be  condemned ;  and  as  the 
first  effort  for  preventing  it,  very  properly 
made  application  to  the  -minds  of  his  associates 
spending  several  hours  in  labouring  to  convince 
them.  But  he  found  he  made  no  impression, 
while  he  was  exhausting  the  strength  which  it 
was  necessary  to  reserve  for  another  mode  of 
operation.  He  then  calmly  told  them  that  it 
should  now  be  a  trial  who  could  endure  confine 
ment  and  famine  the  longest,  and  that  they 
might  be  quite  assured  he  would  sooner  die  than 
release  them  at  the  expense  of  the  prisoner's  life. 
In  this  situation  they  spent  about  twenty-four 
hours ;  when  at  length  all  acceded  to  his  verdict 
of  acquittal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  amplify  on  the  indispens 
able  importance  of  this  quality,  in  order  to  the 


accomplishment  of  anything  eminently  good. 
We  instantly  see,  that  every  path  to  signal  excel 
lence  is  so  obstructed  and  beset,  that  none  but  a 
spirit  so  qualified  can  pass.  But  it  is  time  to 
examine  what  are  the  elements  of  that  mental 
constitution  which  is  displayed  in  the  character 
in  question. 

LETTER  II. 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  would  be,  to  bring 
into  our  thoughts,  in  succession,  the  most  re 
markable  examples  of  this  character  that  we 
have  known  in  real  life,  or  that  we  have  read  of 
in  history  or  even  in  fiction ;  and  attentively  to 
observe,  in  their  conversations,  manners,  and 
actions,  what  principles  appear  to  produce  or  to 
constitute  this  commanding  distinction.  You 
will  easily  pursue  this  investigation  yourself.  I 
lately  made  a  partial  attempt,  and  shall  offer 
you  a  number  of  suggestions. 

As  a  previous  observation,  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  very  much  depends  on  the  constitu 
tion  of  the  body.  It  would  be  for  physiologists 
to  explain,  if  it  were  explicable,  the  manner  in 
which  corporeal  organisation  affects  the  mind ;  I 
only  assume  it  as  a  fact,  that  there  is  in  the 
material  construction  of  some  persons,  much 
more  than  of  others,  some  quality  which  aug 
ments,  if  it  do  not  create,  both  the  stability  of 
their  resolution  and  the  energy  of  their  active 
tendencies.  There  is  something  that,  like  the 
ligatures  which  one  class  of  the  Olympic  com 
batants  bound  on  their  hands  and  wrists,  braces 
round,  if  I  may  so  describe  it,  and  compresses 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  giving  them  a  steady 
forcible  spring  and  reaction,  which  they  would 
presently  lose  if  they  could  be  transferred  into 
a  constitution  of  soft,  yielding,  treacherous 
debility.  The  action  of  strong  character  seema 
to  demand  something  firm  in  its  material  basis, 
as  massive  engines  require,  for  their  weight  and 
for  their  working,  to  be  fixed  on  a  solid  found 
ation.  Accordingly  I  believe  it  would  be  found, 
that  a  majority  of  the  persons  most  remarkable 
for  decisive  character,  have  possessed  great  con 
stitutional  physical  firmness.  I  do  not  mean  an 
exemption  from  disease  and  pain,  nor  any  certain 
measure  of  mechanical  strength,  but  a  tone  of 
vigour,  the  opposite  to  lassitude,  and  adapted  to 
great  exertion  and  endurance.  This  is  clearly 
evinced  in  respect  to  many  of  them,  by  the 
prodigious  labours  and  deprivations  which  they 
have  borne  in  prosecuting  their  designs.  The 
physical  nature  has  seemed  a  proud  ally  of  the 
moral  one,  and  with  a  hardness  that  would  never 
shrink  has  sustained  the  energy  that  could  never 
remit. 

A  view  of  the  disparities  between  the  different 
races  of  animals  inferior  to  man  will  show  the 
effect  of  organisation  on  disposition.  Compare, 
for  instance,  the  lion  with  the  common  beasts  of 
our  fields,  many  of  them  larger  in  bulk  of  ani 
mated  substance.  What  a  vast  superiority  of 
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courage  and  impetuous  and  determined  action  ! 
which  difference  we  attribute  to  some  great 
dissimilarity  of  modification  in  the  composition 
of  the  animated  material.  Now  it  is  probable 
that  a  difference  somewhat  analogous  subsists 
between  some  human  beings  and  others  in  point 
of  what  we  may  call  mere  physical  constitution ; 
and  that  this  is  no  small  part  of  the  cause  of  the 
striking  inequalities  in  respect  to  decisive 
character.  A  man  who  excels  in  the  power  of 
decision  has  probably  more  of  the  physical 
quality  of  a  lion  in  his  composition  than  other 
men. 

It  is  observable  that  women  in  general  have 
less  inflexibility  of  character  than  men ;  and 
though  many  moral  influences  contribute  to  this 
difference,  the  principal  cause  may  probably  be 
something  less  firm  in  the  corporeal  constitution. 
Now  that  physical  quality,  whatever  it  is— from 
the  smaller  measure  of  which  in  the  constitution 
of  the  frame  women  have  less  firmness  than  men — 
may  be  possessed  by  one  man  more  than  by  men 
in  general,  in  a  greater  degree  of  difference  than 
that  by  which  men  in  general  exceed  women. 

If  there  have  been  found  some  resolute  spirits 
powerfully  asserting  themselves  in  feeble  vehicles, 
it  is  so  much  the  better ;  since  this  would  autho 
rise  a  hope,  that  if  all  the  other  grand  requisites 
can  be  combined,  they  may  form  a  strong  char 
acter,  in  spite  of  an  unadapted  constitution. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  no  constitutional  hard 
ness  will  form  the  true  character,  without  those 
superior  properties ;  though  it  may  produce  that 
false  and  contemptible  kind  of  decision  which 
we  term  obstinacy;  a  stubbornness  of  temper, 
which  can  assign  no  reasons  but  mere  will,  for  a 
constancy  which  acts  in  the  nature  of  dead 
weight  rather  than  of  strength ;  resembling  less 
the  reaction  of  a  powerful  spring  than  the  gravi 
tation  of  a  big  stone. 

The  first  prominent  mental  characteristic  of 
the  person  whom  I  describe,  is,  a  complete  con 
fidence  in  his  own  judgment.  It  will  perhaps 
be  said,  that  this  is  not  so  uncommon  a  qualifi 
cation.  I  however  think  it  is  uncommon.  It  is 
indeed  obvious  enough,  that  almost  all  men  have 
a  flattering  estimate  of  their  own  understanding, 
and  that  as  long  as  this  understanding  has  no 
harder  task  than  to  form  opinions  which  are  not 
to  be  tried  in  action,  they  have  a  most  self-com 
placent  assurance  of  being  right.  This  assurance 
extends  to  the  judgments  which  they  pass  on 
the  proceedings  of  others.  But  let  them  be 
brought  into  the  necessity  of  adopting  actual 
measures  in  an  untried  situation,  where,  unas 
sisted  by  any  previous  example  or  practice,  they 
are  reduced  to  depend  on  the  bare  resources  of 
judgment  alone,  and  you  will  see  in  many  cases 
this  confidence  of  opinion  vanish  away.  The 
mind  seems  all  at  once  placed  in  a  misty  vacuity, 
where  it  reaches  round  on  all  sides,  but  can  find 
nothing  to  take  hold  of.  Or  if  not  lost  in 
vacuity,  it  is  overwhelmed  in  confusion;  and 


feels  as  if  its  faculties  were  annihilated  in  the 
attempt  to  think  of  schemes  and  calculations 
among  the  possibilities,  chances,  and  hazards 
which  overspread  a  wide  untrodden  field ;  and 
this  conscious  imbecility  becomes  severe  distress, 
when  it  is  believed  that  consequences,  of  serious 
or  unknown  good  or  evil,  are  depending  on  the 
decisions  which  are  to  be  formed  amidst  so  much 
uncertainty.  The  thought  painfully  recurs  at 
each  step  and  turn,  I  may  by  chance  be  right, 
but  it  is  fully  as  probable  I  am  wrong.  It  is 
like  the  case  of  a  rustic  walking  in  London,  who, 
having  no  certain  direction  through  the  vast 
confusion  of  streets  to  the  place  where  he  wishes 
to  be,  advances,  and  hesitates,  and  turns,  and 
inquires,  and  becomes,  at  each  corner,  still  more 
inextricably  perplexed.  *  A  man  in  this  situa 
tion  feels  he  shall  be  very  unfortunate  if  he  can 
not  accomplish  more  than  he  can  understand — • 
is  not  this  frequently,  when  brought  to  the 
practical  test,  the  state  of  a  mind  not  disposed 
in  general  to  undervalue  its  own  judgment? 

In  cases  where  judgment  is  not  so  completely 
bewildered,  you  will  yet  perceive  a  great  practi 
cal  distrust  of  it.  A  man  has  perhaps  advanced 
a  considerable  way  towards  a  decision,  but  then 
lingers  at  a  small  distance  from  it,  till  necessity, 
with  a  stronger  hand  than  conviction,  impels 
him  upon  it.  He  cannot  see  the  whole  length 
of  the  question,  and  suspects  the  part  beyond 
his  sight  to  be  the  most  important,  for  the  most 
essential  point  and  stress  of  it  may  be  there. 
He  fears  that  certain  possible  consequences,  if 
they  should  follow,  would  cause  him  to  reproach 
himself  for  his  present  determination.  He 
wonders  how  this  or  the  other  person  would 
have  acted  in  the  same  circumstances;  eagerly 
catches  at  anything  like  a  respectable  precedent ; 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  forego  the  pride  of 
setting  an  example  for  the  safety  of  following 
one ;  and  looks  anxiously  round  to  know  what 
each  person  may  think  on  the  subject;  while 
the  various  and  opposite  opinions  to  which  he 
listens  perhaps  only  serve  to  confound  his 
perception  of  the  track  of  thought  by  which  he 
had  hoped  to  reach  his  conclusion.  Even  when 
that  conclusion  is  obtained,  there  are  not  many 
minds  that  might  not  be  brought  a  few  degrees 
back  into  dubious  hesitation  by  a  man  of  re 
spected  understanding  saying,  in  a  confident 
tone,  Your  plan  is  injudicious ;  your  selection  is 
unfortunate ;  the  event  will  disappoint  you. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  I  am  maintaining 
such  an  absurdity  as  that  a  man's  complete 
reliance  on  his  own  judgment  is  a  proof  of  its 
strength  and  rectitude.  Intense  stupidity  may 


*  "Why  does  not  the  man  call  a  hackney-coach?" 
a  gay  reader,  I  am  aware,  will  say  of  the  person  so 
bemazed  in  the  great  town.  So  he  might,  certainly 
(that  is,  if  he  knew  where  to  find  one)  ;  and  the  gay 
reader  and  I  have  only  to  deplore  that  there  is  no 
parallel  convenience  for  the  assistance  of  perplexed 
understandings. 
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be  in  this  point  the  rival  of  clear-sighted  wisdom. 
I  had  once  some  knowledge  of  a  person  whom  no 
mortal  could  have  surpassed,  not  Cromwell  or 
Strafford,  in  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  and 
consequent  inflexibility  of  conduct ;  while  at  the 
same  time  his  successive  schemes  were  ill-judged 
to  a  degree  that  made  his  disappointments  ridi 
culous  still  more  than  pitiable.  He  was  not  an 
example  for  that  simple  obstinacy  which  I  have 
mentioned  before ;  for  he  considered  his  measures, 
and  did  not  want  for  reasons  which  seriously 
satisfied  himself  of  their  being  most  judicious. 
This  confidence  of  opinion  may  be  possessed  by 
a  person  in  whom  it  will  be  contemptible  or 
mischievous ;  but  its  proper  place  is  in  a  very 
different  character,  and  without  it  there  can  be 
no  dignified  actors  in  human  affairs. 

If,  after  it  is  seen  how  foolish  this  confidence 
appears  as  a  feature  in  a  weak  character,  it  be 
inquired  what,  in  a  rightfully  decisive  person's 
manner  of  thinking  it  is  that  authorises  him  in 
this  firm  assurance  that  his  view  of  the  concerns 
before  him  is  comprehensive  and  accurate,  he 
may,  in  answer,  justify  his  confidence  on  such 
grounds  as  these:  that  he  is  conscious  that 
objects  are  presented  to  his  mind  with  an  ex 
ceedingly  distinct  and  perspicuous  aspect,  not 
like  the  shapes  of  moonlight,  or  like  Ossian's 
ghosts,  dim  forms  of  uncircumscribed  shade; 
that  he  sees  the  different  parts  of  the  subject  in 
an  arranged  order,  not  in  unconnected  fragments ; 
that  in  each  deliberation  the  main  object  keeps 
its  clear  pre-eminence,  and  he  perceives  the  bear 
ings  which  the  subordinate  and  conducive  ones 
have  on  it ;  that  perhaps  several  trains  of  thought, 
drawn  from  different  points,  lead  him  to  the 
same  conclusion;  and  that  he  finds  his  judgment 
does  not  vary  in  servility  to  the  moods  of  his 
feelings. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  a  high  degree  of  this 
character  is  not  attained  without  a  considerable 
measure  of  that  kind  of  certainty,  with  respect 
to  the  relations  of  things,  which  can  be  acquired 
only  from  experience  and  observation.  A  very 
protracted  course  of  time,  however,  may  not  be 
indispensable  for  this  discipline.  An  extreme 
vigilance  in  the  exercise  of  observation,  and  a 
strong  and  strongly  exerted  power  of  generalis 
ing  on  experience,  may  have  made  a  compara 
tively  short  time  enough  to  supply  a  large  share 
of  the  wisdom  derivable  from  these  sources  ;  so 
that  a  man  may  long  before  he  is  old  be  rich  in 
the  benefits  of  experience,  aftd  therefore  may 
have  all  the  decision  of  judgment  legitimately 
founded  on  that  accomplishment.  This  know 
ledge  from  experience  he  will  be  able  to  apply 
in  a  direct  and  immediate  manner,  and  without 
refining  it  into  general  principles,  to  some  situ 
ations  of  affairs,  so  as  to  anticipate  the  conse 
quences  of  certain  actions  in  those  situations  by 
as  plain  a  reason,  and  as  confidently,  as  the  kind 
of  fruit  to  be  produced  by  a  given  kind  of  tree. 
Thus  far  the  facts  of  his  experience  will  serve 


him  as  precedents ;  cases  of  such  near  resem 
blance  to  those  in  which  he  is  now  to  act  as  to 
afford  him  a  rule  by  the  most  immediate  infer 
ence.  At  the  next  step,  he  will  be  able  to  apply 
this  knowledge,  now  converted  into  general 
principles,  to  a  multitude  of  cases  bearing  but  a 
partial  resemblance  to  anything  he  has  actually 
witnessed.  And  then,  in  looking  forward  to  the 
possible  occurrence  of  altogether  new  combina 
tions  of  circumstances,  he  can  trust  to  the  re 
sources  which  he  is  persuaded  his  intellect  will 
open  to  him,  or  is  humbly  confident,  if  he  be  a 
devout  man,  that  the  Supreme  Intelligence  will 
not  suffer  to  be  wanting  to  him,  when  the  occa 
sion  arrives.  In  proportion  as  his  views  include, 
at  all  events,  more  certainties  than  those  of  other 
men,  he  is  with  good  reason  less  fearful  of  con 
tingencies.  And  if,  in  the  course  of  executing 
his  design,  unexpected  disastrous  events  should 
befall,  but  which  are  not  owing  to  anything 
wrong  in  the  plan  and  principles  of  that  design, 
but  to  foreign  causes,  it  will  be  characteristic  of 
a  strong  mind  to  attribute  these  events  discrimi- 
natively  to  their  own  causes,  and  not  to  the 
plan,  which,  therefore,  instead  of  being  disliked 
and  relinquished,  will  be  still  as  much  approved 
as  before,  and  the  man  will  proceed  calmly  to 
the  sequel  of  it  without  any  change  of  arrange 
ment,  unless,  indeed,  these  sinister  events  should 
be  of  such  consequence  as  to  alter  the  whole 
state  of  things  to  which  the  plan  was  correctly 
adapted,  and  so  create  a  necessity  to  form  an 
entirely  new  one,  adapted  to  that  altered  state. 

Though  he  do  not  absolutely  despise  the 
understandings  of  other  men,  he  will  perceive 
their  dimensions  as  compared  with  his  own, 
which  will  preserve  its  independence  through 
every  communication  and  encounter.  It  is, 
however,  a  part  of  this  very  independence,  that 
he  will  hold  himself  free  to  alter  his  opinion,  if 
the  information  which  may  be  communicated  to 
him  shall  bring  sufficient  reason.  And  as  no  one 
is  so  sensible  of  the  importance  of  a  complete 
acquaintance  with  a  subject  as  a  man  who  is 
always  endeavouring  to  think  conclusively,  he 
will  listen  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the  in 
formation  which  may  sometimes  be  received  from 
persons  for  whose  judgment  he  has  no  great  re 
spect.  The  information  which  they  may  afford 
him  is  not  at  all  the  less  valuable  for  the  circum 
stance  that  his  practical  inferences  from  it  may 
be  quite  different  from  theirs.  If  they  will  only 
give  him  an  accurate  account  of  facts,  he  does 
not  care  how  indifferently  they  may  reason  on 
them.  Counsel  will  in  general  have  only  so 
much  weight  with  him  as  it  supplies  knowledge 
which  may  assist  his  judgment ;  he  will  yield 
nothing  to  it  implicitly  as  authority,  except 
when  it  comes  from  persons  of  approved  and 
eminent  wisdom  ;  but  he  may  hear  it  with  more 
candour  and  good  temper,  from  being  conscious 
of  this  independence  of  his  judgment,  than  the 
man  who  is  afraid  lest  the  first  person  that 
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begins  to  persuade  him  should  baffle  his  deter 
mination.  He  feels  it  entirely  a  work  of  his  own 
to  deliberate  and  to  resolve  amidst  all  the  advice 
which  may  be  attempting  to  control  him.  If, 
with  an  assurance  of  his  intellect  being  of  the 
highest  order,  he  also  holds  a  commanding  sta 
tion,  he  will  feel  it  gratuitous  to  consult  with 
any  one,  excepting  merely  to  receive  statements 
of  facts.  This  appears  to  be  exemplified  in  the 
man  who  has  lately  shown  the  nations  of  Europe 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  world  may,  when 
Heaven  permits,  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  solitary 
workings  of  an  individual  mind. 

The  strongest  trial  of  this  determination  of 
judgment  is  in  those  cases  of  urgency  where 
something  must  immediately  be  done,  and  the 
alternative  of  right  or  wrong  is  of  important  con 
sequence;  as  in  the  duty  of  a  medical  man, 
treating  a  patient  whose  situation  at  once  re 
quires  a  daring  practice,  and  puts  it  in  painful 
doubt  what  to  dare.  A  still  stronger  illustra 
tion  is  the  case  of  a  general  who  is  compelled,  in 
the  very  instant,  to  make  dispositions  on  which 
the  event  of  a  battle,  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
his  men,  or  perhaps  almost  the  fate  of  a  nation, 
may  depend.  He  may  even  be  placed  in  a  di 
lemma  which  appears  equally  dreadful  on  both 
sides.  Such  a  predicament  is  described  in 
Denon's  account  of  one  of  the  sanguinary  con 
flicts  between  the  French  and  Mamelukes,  as 
having  for  a  while  held  in  the  most  distressing 
hesitation  General  Desaix,  though  a  prompt  and 
intrepid  commander. 

LETTER  III. 

This  indispensable  basis,  confidence  of  opinion, 
is,  however,  not  enough  to  constitute  the  char 
acter  in  question.  For  many  persons,  who  have 
been  conscious  and  proud  of  a  much  stronger 
grasp  of  thought  than  ordinary  men,  and  have 
held  the  most  decided  opinions  on  important 
things  to  be  done,  have  yet  exhibited,  in  the 
listlessness  or  inconstancy  of  their  actions,  a 
contrast  and  disgrace  to  the  operations  of  their 
understandings.  For  want  of  some  cogent  feel 
ing  impelling  them  to  carry  every  internal  de 
cision  into  action,  they  have  been  still  left  where 
they  were,  and  a  dignified  judgment  has  been 
seen  in  the  hapless  plight  of  having  no  effective 
forces  to  execute  its  decrees. 

It  is  evident  then  (and  I  perceive  I  have  partly 
anticipated  this  article  in  the  first  letter),  that 
another  essential  principle  of  the  character  is,  a 
total  incapability  of  surrendering  to  indifference, 
or  delay  the  serious  determinations  of  the  mind. 
A  strenuous  will  must  accompany  the  conclu 
sions  of  the  thought,  and  constantly  incite  the 
utmost  efforts  to  give  them  a  practical  result. 
The  intellect  must  be  invested,  if  I  may  so 
describe  it,  with  the'  glowing  atmosphere  of 
passion,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  cool 
dictates  of  reason  take  fire,  and  spring  into 
active  powers.  Revert  ouce  more  in  your 


thoughts  to  the  persons  most  remarkably  dis 
tinguished  by  this  quality.  You  will  perceive 
that,  instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  sit  down 
delighted  after  the  labour  of  successful  thinking, 
as  if  they  had  completed  some  great  thing,  they 
regard  this  labour  but  as  a  circumstance  of  pre 
paration,  and  the  conclusions  resulting  from  it 
as  of  no  more  value  (till  going  into  effect)  than 
the  entombed  lamps  of  the  Kosicrucians.  They 
are  not  supposed  to  be  content  in  a  region  of 
mere  ideas,  while  they  ought  to  be  advancing 
into  the  field  of  corresponding  realities;  they 
retire  to  that  region  sometimes,  as  ambitious 
adventurers  sometimes  went  to  Delphi,  to  con 
sult,  but  not  to  reside.  You  will  therefore  find 
them  almost  uniformly  in  determined  pursuit  of 
some  object  on  which  they  fix  a  keen  and  steady 
look,  never  losing  sight  of  it,  while  they  follow 
it  through  the  confused  multitude  of  other 
things. 

A  person  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  seems  by 
his  manner  to  say,  Do  you  think  that  I  would 
not  disdain  to  adopt  a  purpose  which  I  would 
not  devote  my  utmost  force  to  effect ;  or  that 
having  thus  devoted  my  exertions,  I  will  inter 
mit  or  withdraw  them,  through  indolence,  de 
bility,  or  caprice ;  or  that  I  will  surrender  my 
object  to  any  interference  except  the  uncontrol 
lable  dispensations  of  Providence?  No,  I  am 
linked  to  my  determination  with  iron  bands ;  it 
clings  to  me  as  if  a  part  of  my  destiny ;  and  if 
its  frustration  be,  on  the  contrary,  doomed  a 
part  of  that  destiny,  it  is  doomed  so  only  through 
calamity  or  death. 

This  display  of  systematic  energy  seems  to 
indicate  a  constitution  of  mind  in  which  the 
passions  are  commensurate  with  the  intellectual 
part,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  an  inseparable 
correspondence  with  it,  like  the  faithful  sym 
pathy  of  the  tides  with  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
There  is  such  an  equality  and  connection,  that 
subjects  of  the  decisions  of  judgment  become 
proportionally  and  of  course  the  objects  of 
passion.  When  the  judgment  decides  with  a 
very  strong  preference,  that  same  strength  of 
preference,  actuating  also  the  passions,  devotes 
them  with  energy  to  the  object,  as  long  as  it  is 
thus  approved;  and  this  will  produce  such  a 
conduct  as  I  have  described.  When,  therefore, 
a  firm,  self-confiding,  and  unaltering  judgment 
fails  to  make  a  decisive  character,  it  is  evident, 
either  that  the  passions  in  that  mind  are  too 
languid  to  be  capable  of  a  strong  and  unremit 
ting  excitement,  which  defect  makes  an  indolent 
or  irresolute  man ;  or  that  they  perversely, 
sometimes  coincide  with  judgment,  and  some 
times  clash  with  it,  which  makes  an  inconsistent 
or  versatile  man. 

There  is  no  man  so  irresolute  as  not  to  act 
with  determination  in  many  single  cases,  where 
the  motive  is  powerful  and  simple,  and  where 
there  is  no  need  of  plan  and  perseverance ;  but 
this  gives  no  claim  to  the  term  character,  which 
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expresses  the  habitual  tenor  of  a  man's  active 
being.  A  character  may  be  displayed  in  the 
successive  unconnected  undertakings,  which  are 
each  of  limited  extent,  and  end  with  the  attain 
ment  of  their  particular  objects.  But  it  is  seen 
in  its  most  commanding  aspect  in  those  grand 
schemes  of  action,  which  have  no  necessary  point 
of  conclusion,  which  continue  on  through  succes 
sive  years,  and  extend  even  to  that  dark  period 
when  the  agent  himself  is  withdrawn  from 
human  sight. 

I  have  repeatedly  in  conversation  remarked  to 
you  the  effect  of  what  has  been  called  a  ruling 
passion.  When  its  object  is  noble,  and  an  en 
lightened  understanding  regulates  its  movements, 
it  appears  to  me  a  great  felicity ;  but  whether 
its  object  be  noble  or  not,  it  infallibly  creates, 
where  it  exists  in  great  force,  that  active  ardent 
constancy  which  I  describe  as  a  capital  feature 
of  the  decisive  character.  .  The  subject  of  such 
a  commanding  passion  wonders,  if  indeed  he 
were  at  leisure  to  wonder,  at  the  persons  who 
pretend  to  attach  importance  to  an  object  which 
they  make  none  but  the  most  languid  efforts  to 
secure.  The  utmost  powers  of  the  man  are  con 
strained  into  the  service  of  the  favourite  cause 
by  this  passion,  which  sweeps  away  as  it  ad 
vances  all  the  trivial  objects  and  little  opposing 
objects,  and  seems  almost  to  open  a  way  through 
impossibilities.  This  spirit  comes  on  him  in  the 
morning  as  soon  as  he  recovers  his  conscious 
ness,  and  commands  and  impels  him  through  the 
day  with  a  power  from  which  he  could  not  eman 
cipate  himself  if  he  would.  When  the  force  of 
habit  is  added,  the  determination  is  invincible, 
and  seems  to  assume  rank  with  the  great  laws 
of  nature,  making  it  nearly  as  certain  that  such 
a  man  will  persist  in  his  course  as  that  in  the 
morning  the  sun  will  rise. 

A  persisting  untamable  efficacy  of  soul  gives 
a  seductive  and  pernicious  dignity  even  to  a  char 
acter  which  every  moral  principle  forbids  us  to 
approve.  Often  in  the  narrations  of  history  and 
fiction  an  agent  of  the  most  dreadful  designs 
compels  a  sentiment  of  deep  respect  for  the  un 
conquerable  mind  displayed  in  their  execution. 
While  we  shudder  at  his  activity,  we  say  with 
regret,  mingled  with  an  admiration  which  bor 
ders  on  partiality,  What  a  noble  being  this  would 
have  been  if  goodness  had  been  his  destiny !  The 
partiality  is  evinced  in  the  very  selection  of 
terms,  by  which  we  show  that  we  are  tempted 
to  refer  his  atrocity  rather  to  his  destiny  than  to 
his  choice.  I  wonder  whether  an  emotion  like 
this  have  not  been  experienced  by  each  reader 
of  "  Paradise  Lost "  relative  to  the  leader  of  the 
infernal  spirits,  a  proof,  if  such  were  the  fact, 
of  some  insinuation  of  evil  into  the  magnificent 
creation  of  the  poet.  In  some  of  the  high  ex 
amples  of  ambition  (the  ambition  which  is  a 
vice),  we  almost  revere  the  force  of  mind  which 
impelled  them  forward  through  the  longest  series 
of  action,  superior  to  doubt  and  fluctuation,  and 


disdainful  oi  ease,  of  pleasures,  of  opposition, 
and  of  danger.  We  bend  in  homage  before  the 
ambitious  spirit  which  reached  the  true  sublime 
in  the  reply  of  Pompey  to  his  friends,  who  dis 
suaded  him  from  hazarding  his  life  on  a  tempestu 
ous  sea  in  order  to  be  at  Eome  on  an  important 
occasion:  "It  is  necessary  for  me  to  go,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  live." 

Eevenge  has  produced  wonderful  examples  of 
this  unremitting  constancy  to  a  purpose.  Zanza 
is  a  well  supported  illustration.  And  you  may 
have  read  of  a  real  instance  of  a  Spaniard,  who, 
being  injured  by  another  inhabitant  of  the  same 
town,  resolved  to  destroy  him ;  the  other  was 
apprised  of  this,  and  removed  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  as  he  thought,  to  another  town  at  a 
considerable  distance,  where,  however,  he  had 
not  been  more  than  a  day  or  two  before  he  found 
that  his  enemy  also  was  there.  He  removed  in 
the  same  manner  to  several  parts  of  the  king 
dom,  remote  from  each  other,  but  in  every  place 
quickly  perceived  that  his  deadly  pursuer  also 
was  near  him.  At  last  he  went  to  South  America, 
where  he  had  enjoyed  his  security  but  a  very 
short  time  before  his  relentless  pursuer  came  up 
with  him  and  accomplished  his  purpose. 

You  may  recollect  the  mention  in  one  of  our 
conversations  of  a  young  man  who  wasted  in 
two  or  three  years  a  large  patrimony  in  profligate 
revels  with  a  number  of  worthless  associates  call 
ing  themselves  hi&  friends  till  his  last  means 
were  exhausted,  when  they  of  course  treated 
him  with  neglect  or  contempt.  Keduced  to  ab« 
solute  want,  he  one  day  went  out  of  the  house 
with  an  intention  to  put  an  end  to  his  life; 
but  wandering  awhile  almost  unconsciously,  he 
came  to  the  brow  of  an  eminence  which  over 
looked  what  were  lately  his  estates.  Here  he 
sat  down,  and  remained  fixed  in  thought  a  num 
ber  of  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  he  sprang  from 
the  ground  with  a  vehement  exulting  emotion. 
He  had.  formed  his  resolution,  which  was,  that 
all  these  estates  should  be  his  again ;  he  had 
formed  his  plan  too,  which  he  instantly  began: 
to  execute.  He  walked  hastily  forward,  deter 
mined  to  seize  the  very  first  opportunity,  of 
however  humble  a  kind,  to  gain  any  money, 
though  it  were  ever  so  despicable  a  trifle,  and 
resolved  absolutely  not  to  spend,  if  he  could 
help  it,  a  farthing  of  whatever  he  might  obtain. 
The  first  thing  that  drew  his  attention  was  a 
heap  of  coals  shot  out  of  carts  on  the  pavement 
before  a  house.  He  offered  himself  to  shovel  or 
wheel  them  into  the  place  where  they  were  to 
be  laid,  and  was  employed.  He  received  a  few 
pence  for  the  labour,  and  then,  in  pursuance  of 
the  saving  part  of  his  plan,  requested  some  small 
gratuity  of  meat  and  drink,  which  was  given 
trim.  He  then  looked  out  for  the  next  thing 
that  might  chance  to  offer,  and  went  with  inde 
fatigable  industry  through  a  succession  of  ser- 
rile  employments  in  different  places,  of  longer 
and  shorter  duration,  still  scrupulously  avoid- 
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ing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expense  of  a  penny. 
He  promptly  seized  every  opportunity  which 
could  advance  his  design  without  regarding  the 
meanness  of  occupation  or  appearance.  By  this 
method  he  had  gained,  after  a  considerable  time, 
money  enough  to  purchase,  in  order  to  sell 
again,  a  few  cattle,  of  which  he  had  taken  great 
pains  to  understand  the  value.  He  speedily  but 
cautiously  turned  his  first  gains  into  second  ad 
vantages,  retained  without  a  single  deviation  his 
extreme  parsimony,  and  thus  advanced  by  de 
grees  into  larger  transactions  and  incipient 
wealth.  I  did  not  hear,  or  have  forgotten,  the 
continued  course  of  his  life ;  but  the  final  result 
was,  that  he  more  than  recovered  his  lost  pos 
sessions,  and  died  an  inveterate  miser  worth 
£60,000.  I  have  always  recollected  this  as  a 
signal  instance,  though  in  an  unfortunate  and 
ignoble  direction,  of  decisive  character,  and  of 
the  extraordinary  effect  which,  according  to 
general  laws,  belongs  to  the  strongest  form  of 
such  a  character. 

But  not  less  decision  has  been  displayed  by 
men  of  virtue.  In  this  distinction  no  man  ever 
exceeded,  or  will  exceed,  for  instance,  the  late 
illustrious  Howard. 

The  energy  of  his  determination  was  so  great, 
that  if,  instead  of  being  habitual,  it  had  been 
shown  only  for  a  short  time  on  particular  occa 
sions,  it  would  have  appeared  a  vehement  im 
petuosity  ;  but  by  being  unintermitted,  it  had 
an  equability  of  manner  which  scarcely  appeared 
to  exceed  the  tone  of  a  calm  constancy,  it  was 
so  totally  the  reverse  of  anything  like  turbulence 
or  agitation.  It  was  the  calmness  of  an  intensity 
kept  uniform  by  the  nature  of  the  human  mind 
forbidding  it  to  be  more,  and  by  the  character 
of  the  individual  forbidding  it  to  be  less.  The 
habitual  passion  of  his  mind  was  a  pitch  of  ex 
citement  and  impulsion  almost  equal  to  the 
temporary  extremes  and  paroxysms  of  common 
minds ;  as  a  great  river,  in  its  customary  state, 
is  equal  to  a  small  or  moderate  one  when  swollen 
to  a  torrent. 

The  moment  of  finishing  his  plans  in  delibera 
tion,  and  commencing  them  in  action,  was  the 
same.  I  wonder  what  must  have  been  the 
amount  of  that  bribe,  in  emulation  or  pleasure, 
that  would  have  detained  him  a  week  inactive 
after  their  final  adjustment.  The  law  which 
carries  water  down  a  declivity  was  not  more  un 
conquerable  and  invariable  than  the  determina 
tion  of  his  feelings  towards  the  main  object. 
The  importance  of  this  object  held  his  faculties 
in  a  state  of  determination  which  was  too  rigid 
to  be  affected  by  lighter  interests,  and  on  which, 
therefore,  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art  had 
no  power.  He  had  no  leisure  feeling  which  he 
could  spare  to  be  diverted  among  the  innumer 
able  varieties  of  the  extensive  scene  which  he 
traversed ;  his  subordinate  feelings  nearly  lost 
their  separate  existence  and  operation  by  falling 
into  the  grand  one.  There  have  not  been  want 


ing  trivial  minds,  to  mark  this  as  a  fault  in  b;a 
character.  But  the  mere  men  of  taste  ought  to 
be  silent  respecting  such  a  man  as  Howard ;  he 
is  above  their  sphere  of  judgment.  The  in 
visible  spirits,  who  fulfil  their  commission  of 
philanthropy  among  mortals,  do  not  care  about 
pictures,  statues,  and  sumptuous  buildings; 
and  no  more  did  he,  when  the  time  in  which  he 
must  have  inspected  and  admired  them,  would 
have  been  taken  from  the  work  to  which  he  had 
consecrated  his  life.  The  curiosity  which  he 
might  feel  was  reduced  to  wait  till  the  hour 
should  arrive  when  its  gratification  should  be 
presented  by  conscience  (which  kept  a  scrupu 
lous  charge  of  all  his  time)  as  the  duty  of  that 
hour.  If  he  was  still  at  every  hour,  when  it 
came,  fated  to  feel  the  attractions  of  the  fine 
arts  but  the  second  claim,  they  might  be  sure 
of  their  revenge;  for  no  other  man  will  ever 
visit  Home  under  such  a  despotic,  acknowledged 
rule  of  duty  as  to  refuse  himself  time  for  sur 
veying  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  Such  a  sin 
against  taste  is  very  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
common  saintship  to  commit.  It  implied  an 
inconceivable  severity  of  conviction,  that  he  had 
one  thing  to  do,  and  that  he  who  would  do  some 
great  thing  in  this  short  life  must  apply  himself 
to  the  work  with  such  a  concentration  of  his 
forces,  as,  to  idle  spectators,  who  live  only  to 
amuse  themselves,  looks  like  insanity. 

His  attention  was  so  strongly  and  tenaciously 
fixed  on  his  object,  that  even  at  the  greatest 
distance,  as  the  Egyptian  pyramids  to  travellers, 
it  appeared  to  him  with  a  luminous  distinctness 
as  if  it  had  been  nigh,  and  beguiled  the  toilsome 
length  of  labour  and  enterprise  by  which  he  was 
to  reach  it.  So  conspicuous  was  it  before  him, 
that  not  a  step  deviated  from  the  direction,  and 
every  movement  and  every  day  was  an  approxi 
mation.  As  his  method  referred  everything  he 
did  and  thought  to  the  end,  and  as  his  exertion 
did  not  relax  for  a  moment,  he  made  the  trial, 
so  seldom  made,  what  is  the  utmost  effect  which 
may  be  granted  to  the  last  possible  efforts  of  a 
human  agent ;  and  therefore  what  he  did  not 
accomplish,  he  might  conclude  to  be  placed 
beyond  the  sphere  of  mortal  activity,  and  calmly 
leave  to  the  immediate  disposal  of  Providence. 

Unless  the  eternal  happiness  of  mankind  be 
an  insignificant  concern,  and  the  passion  to  pro 
mote  it  an  inglorious  distinction,  I  may  cite 
George  Whitefield  as  a  noble  instance  of  this 
attribute  of  the  decisive  character,  this  intense 
necessity  of  action.  The  great  cause  which  was 
so  languid  a  thing  in  the  hands  of  many  of  its 
advocates,  assumed  in  his  administration  an 
unmitigable  urgency. 

Many  of  the  Christian  missionaries  among  the 
heathen,  such  as  Brainerd,  Elliot,  and  Schwartz, 
have  displayed  memorable  examples  of  this 
dedication  of  their  whole  being  to  their  office, 
the  abjuration  of  all  the  quiescent  feelings. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  for  introducing 
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(if  I  did  not  hesitate  to  introduce  in  any  con 
nection  with  merely  human  instances)  the  ex 
ample  of  Him  who  said,  "I  must  be  about  my 
father's  business.  My  meat  and  drink  is  to  do 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  His 
work.  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with, 
and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accom 
plished  ! " 

LETTER  IV. 

After  the  illustrations  on  the  last  article,  it 
will  seem  but  a  very  slight  transition  when  I 
proceed  to  specify  courage  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  decisive  character.  An  intelligent  man, 
adventurous  only  in  thought,  may  sketch  the 
most  excellent  scheme,  and  after  duly  admiring 
it,  and  himself  as  its  author,  may  be  reduced  to 
say,  What  a  noble  spirit  that  would  be  which 
should  dare  to  realise  this  !  A  noble  spirit !  Is 
it  I  ?  And  his  heart  may  answer  in  the  negative, 
while  he  glances  a  mortified  thought  of  inquiry 
round  to  recollect  persons  who  would  venture 
what  he  dares  not,  and  almost  hopes  not  to  find 
them.  Or  if  by  extreme  effort  he  has  brought 
himself  to  a  resolution  of  braving  the  difficulty, 
he  is  compelled  to  execrate  the  timid  lingerings 
that  still  keep  him  back  from  the  trial.  A  man 
endowed  with  the  complete  character,  might  say, 
with  a  sober  consciousness  as  remote  from  the 
spirit  of  bravado  as  it  is  from  timidity,  Thus, 
and  thus,  is  my  conviction  and  my  determina 
tion  ;  now  for  the  phantoms  of  fear ;  let  me  look 
them  in  the  face;  their  menacing  glare  and 
ominous  tones  will  be  lost  on  me ;  "I  dare  do  all 
that  may  become  a  man."  I  trust  I  shall  firmly 
confront  everything  that  threatens  me  while 
prosecuting  my  purpose,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
meet  the  consequences  of  it  when  it  is  accom 
plished.  I  should  despise  a  being,  though  it 
were  myself,  whose  agency  could  be  held  en 
slaved  by  the  gloomy  shapes  of  imagination,  by 
the  haunting  recollections  of  a  dream,  by  the 
whistling  or  the  howling  of  winds,  by  the  shriek  of 
owls,  by  the  shades  of  midnight,  or  by  the  threats 
or  frowns  of  man.  I  should  be  indignant  to  feel 
that,  in  the  commencement  of  an  adventure,  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  the  deep  pit  by  the 
side  of  the  way  where  I  must  walk,  into  which 
I  may  slide,  the  mad  animal  which  it  is  not  im 
possible  that  I  may  meet,  or  the  assassin  who 
may  lurk  in  a  thicket  of  yonder  wood.  And  I 
disdain  to  compromise  the  interests  that  rouse 
me  to  action,  for  the  privilege  of  an  ignoble 
security. 

As  the  conduct  of  a  man  of  decision  is  always 
individual,  and  often  singular,  he  may  expect 
some  serious  trials  of  courage.  For  one  thing, 
he  may  be  encountered  by  the  strongest  disap 
probation  of  many  of  his  connections,  and  the 
censure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  society  where 
he  is  known.  In  this  case,  it  is  not  a  man  of 
common  spirit  that  can  show  himself  just  as  at 
other  times,  and  meet  their  auger  in  the  same 


undisturbed  manner  as  he  would  meet  some 
ordinary  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  that  can, 
without  harshness  or  violence,  continue  to  effect 
every  moment  some  part  of  his  design,  coolly  re 
plying  to  each  ungracious  look  and  indignant 
voice,  I  am  sorry  to  oppose  you :  I  am  not  un 
friendly  to  you,  while  thus  persisting  in  what 
excites  your  displeasure ;  it  would  please  me  to 
have  your  approbation  and  concurrence,  and  I 
think  I  should  have  them  if  you  would  seriously 
consider  my  reasons ;  but  meanwhile,  I  am  su 
perior  to  opinion,  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
reproaches,  nor  would  your  favour  and  applause 
be  any  reward  for  the  sacrifice  of  my  object.  As 
you  can  do  without  my  approbation,  I  can  cer 
tainly  do  without  yours ;  it  is  enough  that  I  can 
approve  myself,  it  is  enough  that  I  appeal  to  the 
last  authority  in  the  creation.  Amuse  your 
selves  as  you  may,  by  continuing  to  censure  or  to 
rail ;  I  must  continue  to  act. 

The  attack  of  contempt  and  ridicule  is  per 
haps  a  still  greater  trial  of  courage.  It  is  felt  by 
all  to  be  an  admirable  thing,  when  it  can  in  no 
degree  be  ascribed  to  the  hardness  of  either  stu 
pidity  or  confirmed  depravity,  to  sustain  for  a 
considerable  time,  or  in  numerous  instances,  the 
looks  of  scorn,  or  an  unrestrained  shower  of 
taunts  and  jeers,  with  perfect  composure,  and 
proceed  immediately  after,  or  at  the  time,  on  the 
business  that  provokes  all  this  ridicule.  This 
invincibility  of  temper  will  often  make  even  the 
scoffers  themselves  tired  of  the  sport :  they  begin 
to  feel  that  against  such  a  man  it  is  a  poor  sort 
of  hostility  to  joke  and  sneer;  and  there  is  no 
thing  that  people  are  more  mortified  to  spend  in 
vain  than  their  scorn.  Till,  however,  a  man 
shall  become  a  veteran,  he  must  reckon  on  some 
times  meeting  this  trial  in  the  course  of  virtuous 
enterprise.  And  if,  at  the  suggestion  of  some 
meritorious  but  unprecedented  proceeding,  J 
hear  him  ask,  with  a  look  and  tone  of  shrinking 
alarm,  But  will  they  not  laugh  at  me  ? — I  know 
that  he  is  not  the  person  whom  this  essay  at 
tempts  to  describe.  A  man  of  the  right  kind 
would  say,  They  will  smile,  they  will  laugh, 
will  they  ?  Much  good  may  it  do  them.  I  have 
something  else  to  do  than  to  trouble  mysell 
about  their  mirth.  I  do  not  care  if  the  whole 
neighbourhood  were  to  laugh  in  a  chorus.  I 
should  indeed  be  sorry  to  see  or  hear  such  a 
number  of  fools,  but  pleased  enough  to  find  that 
they  considered  me  as  an  outlaw  to  their  tribe. 
The  good  to  result  from  my  project  will  not  be 
less,  because  vain  and  shallow  minds  that  can 
not  understand  it  are  diverted  at  it  and  at  me. 
What  should  I  think  of  my  pursuits,  if  every 
trivial  thoughtless  being  could  comprehend  or 
would  applaud  them ;  and  of  myself,  if  my  cour 
age  needed  levity  and  ignorance  for  their  allies, 
or  could  be  abashed  at  their  sneers  ? 

I  remember,  that  on  reading  the  account  of  the 
project  for  conquering  Peru,  formed  by  Almagro, 
Pizarro,  and  De  Luques,  while  abhorring  the 
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actuating  principle  of  the  men,  I  could  not  help 
admiring  the  hardihood  of  mind  which  made 
them  regardless  of  scorn.  These  three  individu 
als,  before  they  had  obtained  any  associates,  or 
arms,  or  soldiers,  or  more  than  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  kingdom  they 
were  to  conquer,  celebrated  a  solemn  mass  in 
one  of  the  great  churches,  as  a  pledge  and  a 
commencement  of  the  enterprise,  amidst  the 
astonishment  and  contempt  expressed  by  a  mul 
titude  of  people  for  what  was  deemed  a  mon 
strous  project.  They,  however,  proceeded 
through  the  service,  and  afterwards  to  their 
respective  departments  of  preparation,  with  an 
apparently  entire  insensibility  to  all  this  trium 
phant  contempt ;  and  thus  gave  the  first  proof  of 
possessing  that  invincible  firmness  with  which 
they  afterwards  prosecuted  their  design,  till  they 
obtained  a  success,  the  destructive  process  and 
many  of  the  results  of  which  humanity  has  ever 
deplored. 

Milton's  Abdiel  is  a  noble  illustration  of  the 
courage  that  rises  invincible  above  the  derision 
not  only  of  the  multitude,  but  of  the  proud  and 
elevated. 

But  there  may  be  situations  where  decision  of 
character  will  be  brought  to  trial  against  evils  of 
a  darker  aspect  than  disapprobation  or  contempt. 
There  may  be  the  threatening  of  serious  suffer- 
uigs ;  and  rery  often,  to  dare  as  far  as  conscience 
or  a  great  cause  required,  has  been  to  dare  to  die. 
In  almost  all  plans  of  great  enterprise,  a  man 
must  systematically  dismiss,  at  the  entrance, 
every  wish  to  stipulate  with  his  destiny  for 
safety.  He  voluntarily  treads  within  the  pre 
cincts  of  danger ;  and  though  it  be  possible  he 
may  escape,  he  ought  to  be  prepared  with  the 
fortitude  of  a  self-devoted  victim.  This  is  the 
inevitable  condition  on  which  heroes,  travellers 
or  missionaries  among  savage  nations,  and  re 
formers  on  a  grand  scale,  must  commence  their 
career.  Either  they  must  allay  their  fire  of  en 
terprise,  or  abide  the  liability  to-  be  exploded  by 
it  from  the  world. 

The  last  decisive  energy  of  a  rational  courage, 
which  confides  in  the  Supreme  Power,  is  very 
sublime.  It  makes  a  man  who  intrepidly  dares 
everything  that  can  oppose  or  attack  him  within 
the  whole  sphere  of  mortality;  who  will  still 
press  toward  his  object  while  death  is  impending 
over  him;  who  would  retain  Ms  purpose  un 
shaken  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  true  elevation  of  this  character 
that  Luther,  when  cited  to  appear  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  under  a  very  questionable  assurance  of 
safety  from  high  authority,  said  to  his  friends, 
who  conjured  him  not  to  go,  and  warned  him 
by  the  example  of  John  Huss,  whom,  in  a  similar 
situation,  the  same  pledge  of  protection  had  not 
saved  from  the  fire,  "  I  am  called  in  the  name  of 
God  to  go,  and  I  would  go,  though  I  were  certain 
to  meet  as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  there  are 
tiles  on  the  houses." 


A  reader  of  the  Bible  will  not  forget  Daniel, 
braving  in  calm  devotion  the  decree  which 
virtually  consigned  him  to  the  den  of  lions  ;  or 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  saying  to 
the  tyrant,  "  We  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee 
in  this  matter,"  when  the  "burning  fiery" 
furnace  was  in  sight. 

The  combination  of  these  several  essential 
principles  constitutes  that  state  of  mind  which 
is  a  grand  requisite  to  decision  of  character,  and 
perhaps  its  most  striking  distinction— the  full 
agreement  of  the  mind  with  itself,  the  consenting, 
co-operation  of  all  its  powers  and  all  its  dispo 
sitions. 

What  an  unfortunate  task  it  would  be  for  a 
charioteer,  who  had  harnessed  a  set  of  horses,, 
however  strong,,  if  he  could  not  make  them  draw 
together;  if,  while  one  of  them  would  go  foi> 
ward,  another  was  restive,  another  struggled 
backward,  another  started  aside.  If  even  one  of 
the  four  were  unmanageably  perverse,  while  the 
three  were  tractable,  an  aged  beggar  with, his 
crutch  might  leave  Phaeton  behind*  So  in,  a 
human  being,  unless, the  chief  forces,  act  con 
sentaneously,  there  can  be  no  inflexible  vigour,, 
either  of  will  or  execution.  One  dissentient' 
principle  in  the  mind. not  only  deducts  so  much 
from  the  strength  and  mass  of  its  agency,  but 
counteracts  and  embarrasses  all  the  rest.  If  the 
judgment  holds  in  low  estimation  that  which  yet 
the  passions  incline  to  pursue,  the  pursuit  will 
be  irregular  and  inconstant,  though  it  may  have 
occasional  fits  of  animation,  when  those  passions 
happen  to  be  highly  stimulated.  If  there  is  an 
opposition  between  judgment  and  habit,  though 
the  man  will  probably  continue  to  act  mainlyi 
under  the  sway  of  habit  in  spite  of  his  opinions, 
yet  sometimes  the  intrusion  of  those  opinions- 
will  have  for  the  moment  an  effect  like  that  of 
Prospero's  wand  on  the  limbs  of  Ferdinand ;  and 
to  be  alternately  impelled  by.habit,.and  checked 
by  opinion,  will  be  a  state  of  vexatious  .debility. 
If  two  principal  passions-  are  opposed  to .  each 
other,  they  will  utterly,  distract  any  mind,  what 
ever  might  be  the  force  of  its  faculties  if  acting 
without  embarrassment*  Tiie  one-  passion  may 
be  somewhat  stronger  than  the  other,  and  there 
fore,  just  prevail  barely  enough  to  give  a  feeble 
impulse  to  the  conduct  of  the  man ;  a  feebleness 
which  will  continue  till  there  be  a  greater  dis 
parity  between  these  rivals,  in  consequence  of  a 
reinforcement  to  the  slightly  ascendant  one,  by 
new  impressions,  or  the  gradual  strengthening 
of  habit  forming  in  its  favour.  The  disparity 
must  be  no  less  than  an  absolute  predominance 
of  the  one  and  subjection  of  the  other,  before 
the  prevailing  passion  will  have  at  liberty  from 
the  intestine  conflict  any  large  measure  of  its 
force  to  throw  activity  into  the  system  of  con 
duct.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  feels  at  once  the 
love  of  fame  which  is  to  be  gained  only  by  ardu- 
ous  exertions,  and  an  equal  degree  of  the  love  of 
ease  or  pleasure  which  precludes  those  exertions ; 
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if  he  is  eager  to  show  off  in  splendour,  and  yet 
anxious  to  save  money ;  if  he  has  the  curiosity 
of  adventure,  and  yet  that  solicitude  for  safety, 
which  forbids  him  to  climb  a  precipice,  descend 
into  a  cavern,  or  explore  a  dangerous  wild ;  if 
he  has  the  stern  will  of  a  tyrant,  and  yet  the 
relentings  of  a  man ;  if  he  has  the  ambition  to 
domineer  over  his  fellow-mortals,  counteracted 
by  a  reluctance  to  inflict  so  much  mischief  as  it 
might  cost  to  subdue  them ;  we  may  anticipate 
the  irresolute  contradictory  tenor  of  his  actions. 
Especially  if  conscience,  that  great  troubler  of  the 
human  breast,  loudly  declares  against  a  man's 
wishes  or  projects,  it  will  be  a  fatal  enemy  to 
decision,  till  it  either  reclaim  the  delinquent 
passions,  or  be  debauched  or  laid  dead  by  them. 

Lady  Macbeth  may  be  cited  as  a  harmonious 
character,  though  the  epithet  seem  strangely 
applied.  She  had  capacity,  ambition,  and 
courage;  and  she  willed  the  death  of  the  king. 
Macbeth  had  still  more  capacity,  ambition,  and 
courage ;  and  he  also  willed  the  murder  of  the 
king.  But  he  had,  besides,  humanity,  gener 
osity,  conscience,  and  some  measure  of  what 
forms  the  power  of  conscience,  the  fear  of  a 
Superior  Being.  Consequently,  when  the  dread 
ful  moment  approached,  he  felt  an  insupportable 
conflict  between  these  opposite  principles,  and 
when  it  was  arrived  his  utmost  courage  began  to 
fail.  The  worst  part  of  his  nature  fell  prostrate 
under  the  power  of  the  better;  the  angel  of 
goodness  arrested  th.e  demon  that  grasped  the 
dagger ;  and  would  have  taken  that  dagger  away, 
if  the  pure  demoniac  firmness  of  his  wife,  who 
had  none  of  these  counteracting  principles,  had 
not  shamed  and  hardened  him  to  the  deed. 

The  poet's  delineation  of  Richard.  III.  offers  a 
dreadful  specimen  of  this  indivisibility  of  mental 
impulse.  After  his  determination  was  fixed, 
the  whole  mind  with  the  compactest  fidelity 
supported  him  in  prosecuting  it.  Securely 
privileged  from  all  interference  of  doubt  that 
could  linger,  or  humanity  that  could  soften,  or 
timidity  that  could  shrink,  he  advanced  with  a 
concentrated  constancy  through  scene  after  scene 
of  atrocity,  still  fulfilling  his  vow  to  "cut  his 
way  through  with  a  bloody  axe."  He  did  not 
waver  while  he  pursued  his  object,  nor  relent 
when  he  seized  it. 

Cromwell  (whom  I  mention  as  a  parallel,  of 
course  not  to  Richard's  wickedness,  but  to  his 
inflexible  vigour)  lost  his  mental  consistency  in 
the  latter  end  of  a  career  which  had  displayed  a 
superlative  example  of  decision.  It  appears 
that  the  wish  to  be  a  king  at  last  arose  in  a  mind 
which  had  contemned  royalty,  and  battled  it 
from  the  land.  As  far  as  he  really  had  any 
republican  principles  and  partialities,  this  new 
desire  must  have  been  a  very  untoward  associate 
for  them,  and  must  have  produced  a  schism  in 
the  breast  where  all  the  strong  forces  of  thought 
and  passion  had  acted  till  then  in  concord.  The 
new  form  of  ambition  became  just  predominant 


enough  to  carry  him,  by  slow  degrees,  through 
the  embarrassment  and  the  shame  of  this  in 
congruity,  into  an  irresolute  determination  to 
assume  the  crown;  so  irresolute,  that  he  was 
reduced  again  to  a  mortifying  indecision  by  the 
remonstrances  of  some  of  his  friends,  which  he 
could  have  slighted,  and  by  an  apprehension  of 
the  public  disapprobation,  which  he  could  have 
braved,  if  some  of  the  principles  of  his  own  mind 
had  not  shrunk  or  revolted  from  the  design. 
When  at  last  the  motives  for  relinquishing  this 
design  prevailed,  it  was  by  so  small  a  degree  of 
preponderance,  that  his  reluctant  refusal  of  the 
offered  crown  was  the  voice  of  only  half  his  soul. 
Not  only  two  distinct  counteracting  passions, 
but  one  passion  interested  for  two  objects,  both 
equally  desirable,  but  of  which  the  one  must  be 
sacrificed,  may  annihilate  in  that  instance  the 
possibility  of  a  resolute  promptitude  of  conduct. 
I  recollect  reading  in  an  old  divine,  a  story  from 
some  historian,  applicable  to  this  remark.  A 
father  went  to  the  agents  of  a  tyrant,  to  endea 
vour  to  redeem  his  two  sons,  military  men,  who, 
with  some  other  captives  of  war,  were  condemned 
to  die.  He  offered,  as  a  ransom,  a  sum  of  money, 
and  to  surrender  his  own  life.  The  tyrant's 
agents  who  had  them  in  charge  informed  him 
that  this  equivalent  would  be  accepted  for  one 
of  his  sons,  and  for  one  only,  because  they  should 
be  accountable  for  the  execution  of  two  persons ; 
he  might  therefore  choose  which  he  would  re 
deem.  Anxious  to  save  even  one  of  them  thus 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  life,  he  yet  was  unable 
to  decide  which  should  die,  by  choosing  the 
other  to  live,  and  remained  in  the  agony  of  this 
dilemma  so  long  that  they  were  both  irreversibly 
ordered  for  execution. 

LETTER  V. 

It  were  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  human 
being  can  attain  a  state  of  mind  capable  of  act 
ing  in  all  instances  invariably  with  the  full 
power  of  determination,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
many  have  possessed  an  habitual  and  very  com 
manding  measure  of  it ;  and  I  think  the  preced 
ing  remarks  have  taken  account  of  its  chief  char 
acteristics  and  constituent  principles.  A  number 
of  additional  observations  remain. 

The  slightest  view  of  human  affairs  shows  what 
fatal  and  wide-spread  mischief  may  be  caused  by 
men  of  this  character  when  misled  or  wicked. 
You  have  but  to  recollect  the  conquerors,  des 
pots,  bigots,  unjust  conspirators,  and  signal  vil 
lains  of  every  class,  who  have  blasted  society  by 
the  relentless  vigour  which  could  act  consistently 
and  heroically  wrong.  Till,  therefore,  the  virtue 
of  mankind  be  greater,  there  is  reason  to  be 
pleased  that  so  few  of  them  are  endowed  with 
extraordinary  decision. 

Even  when  dignified  by  wisdom  and  principle, 
this  quality  requires  great  care  in  the  possessors 
of  it  to  prevent  its  becoming  unamiable.  As  it 
involves  much  practical  assertion  of  superiority 
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over  other  human  beings,  it  should  be  as  tem 
perate  and  conciliating  as  possible  in  manner, 
else  pride  will  feel  provoked,  affection  hurt,  and 
weakness  oppressed.  But  this  is  not  the 
manner  which  will  be  most  natural  to  such  a 
man,  rather  it  will  be  high-toned,  laconic,  and 
careless  of  pleasing.  He  will  have  the  appear 
ance  of  keeping  himself  always  at  a  distance 
from  social  equality,  and  his  friends  will  feel  as 
if  their  friendship  were  continually  sliding  into 
subserviency,  while  his  intimate  connections  will 
think  he  does  not  attach  the  due  importance 
either  to  their  opinions  or  to  their  regard.'  His 
manner,  when  they  differ  from  him  or  complain, 
will  be  too  much  like  the  expression  of  slight 
estimation,  and  sometimes  of  disdain. 

When  he  can  accomplish  a  design  by  his  own 
personal  means  alone,  he  may  be  disposed  to 
separate  himself  to  the  work  with  the  cold  self- 
enclosed  individuality  on  which  no  one  has  any 
hold,  which  seems  to  recognise  no  kindred  being 
in  the  world,  which  takes  little  account  of  good 
wishes  and  kind  concern  any  more  than  it  cares 
for  opposition,  which  seeks  neither  aid  nor  sym 
pathy,  and  seems  to  say,  I  do  not  want  any  of 
you,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  do  not ;  leave  me  alone 
to  succeed  or  die.  This  has  a  very  repellent 
effect  on  the  friends  who  wished  to  feel  them 
selves  of  some  importance  in  some  way  or  other 
to  a  person  whom  they  are  constrained  to  re 
spect.  When  assistance  is  indispensable  to  his 
undertakings,  his  mode  of  signifying  it  will  seem 
to  command  rather  than  invite  the  co-operation. 

In  consultation,  his  manner  will  indicate  that 
when  he  is  equally  with  the  rest  in  possession  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  he  does  not  at  all 
expect  to  hear  any  opinions  that  shall  correct 
his  own,  but  is  satisfied  that  either  his  present 
conception  of  the  subject  is  the  just  one  or  that 
his  own  mind  must  originate  that  which  shall  be 
so.  This  difference  will  be  apparent  between 
him  and  his  associates  that  their  manner  of  re 
ceiving  his  opinions  is  that  of  agreement  or  dis 
sent  ;  his  manner  of  receiving  theirs  is  judicial — 
that  of  sanction  or  rejection.  He  has  the 
tone  of  authoritatively  deciding  on  what  they 
say,  but  never  of  submitting  to  decision  what 
himself  says.  Their  coincidence  with  his  views 
does  not  give  him  a  firmer  assurance  of  his  being 
right,  nor  their  dissent  any  other  impression 
than  that  of  their  incapacity  to  judge.  If  his 
feeling  took  the  distinct  form  of  a  reflection,  it 
would  be,  Mine  is  the  business  of  comprehend 
ing  and  devising,  and  I  am  here  to  rule  this  com 
pany  and  not  to  consult  them ;  I  want  their 
docility  and  not  their  arguments ;  I  am  come, 
not  to  seek  their  assistance  in  thinking,  but  to 
determine  their  concurrence  in  executing  what 
is  already  thought  for  them.  Of  course,  many 
suggestions  and  reasons  which  appear  important 
to  those  they  come  from  will  be  disposed  of  by 
him  with  a  transient  attention,  or  a  light  facility, 
that  will  seem  very  disrespectful  to  persons  who 


possibly  hesitate  to  admit  that  he  is  a  demi-god, 
and  that  they  are  but  idiots.  Lord  Chatham,  in 
going  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  just  as  one 
of  the  speakers  against  him  concluded  his  speech 
by  emphatically  urging  what  he  perhaps  thought 
the  unanswerable  question,  "  Where  can  we  find 
means  to  support  such  a  war?"  turned  round  a 
moment  and  gaily  chanted,  "  Gentle  shepherd, 
tell  me  where  ? " 

Even  the  assenting  conviction  and  practical 
compliance  yielded  by  degrees  to  this  decisive 
man  may  be  somewhat  undervalued,  as  they  will 
appear  to  him  no  more  than  simply  coming,  and 
that  very  slowly,  to  a  right  apprehension;  whereas 
he  understood  and  decided  justly  from  the  first, 
and  has  been  right  all  this  while. 

He  will  be  in  danger  of  rejecting  the  just  claim 
of  charity  for  a  little  tolerance,  to  the  prejudices, 
hesitation,  and  timidity,  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  to  act.  He  will  say  to  himself,  I  wish  there 
were  anything  like  manhood  among  the  beings 
called  men ;  and  that  they  could  have  the  sense 
and  spirit  not  to  let  themselves  be  hampered  by 
so  many  silly  notions  and  childish  fears !  Why 
cannot  they  either  determine  with  some  prompti 
tude,  or  let  me,  that  can,  do  it  for  them?  Am  I 
to  wait  till  debility  become  strong,  and  folly 
wise?  If  full  scope  be  allowed  to  these  tenden 
cies,  they  may  give  too  much  of  the  character  of 
a  tyrant  to  even  a  man  of  elevated  virtue,  since, 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  right  intention,  and 
the  assurance  of  the  wise  contrivance  of  his  de 
signs,  he  will  hold  himself  justified  in  being 
regardless  of  everything  but  the  accomplishment 
of  them.  He  will  forget  all  respect  for  the  feel 
ings  and  liberties  of  beings  who  are  accounted 
but  a  subordinate  machinery,  to  be  actuated, 
or  to  be  thrown  aside  when  not  actuated,  by  the 
spring  of  his  commanding  spirit. 

I  have  before  asserted  that  this  strong  charac 
ter  may  be  exhibited  with  a  mildness,  or  at  least 
temperance,  of  manner;  and  that,  generally,  it  will 
thus  best  secure  its  efficacy.  But  this  mildness 
must  often  be  at  the  cost  of  great  efforts ;  and  how 
much  considerate,  policy  or  benevolent  forbear 
ance  it  will  require,  for  a  man  to  exert  his  utmost 
vigour  in  the  very  task,  as  it  will  appear  to  him 
at  the  time,  of  cramping  that  vigour !  Lycurgus 
appears  to  have  been  a  high  example  of  conciliat 
ing  patience  in  the  resolute  prosecution  of  designs 
to  be  effected  among  a  perverse  multitude. 

It  is  probable  that  the  men  most  distinguished 
for  decision,  have  not  in  general  possessed  a 
large  share  of  tenderness ;  and  it  is  easy  to  im 
agine  that  the  laws  of  our  nature  will,  with 
great  difficulty,  allow  the  combination  of  the 
refined  sensibilities  with  a  hard,  never-shrink 
ing,  never-yielding  firmness.  Is  it  not  almost  of 
the  essence  of  this  temperament  to  be  free  from 
even  the  perception  of  such  impressions  as  cause 
a  mind,  weak  through  susceptibility,  to  relax 
or  waver,  just  as  the  skin  of  the  elephant  would 
be  but  indistinctly  sensible  to  the  application  of 
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a  force  by  which  a  small  animal,  with  a  skin  of 
thin  and  delicate  texture,  would  be  pierced  or 
lacerated  to  death?  No  doubt,  this  firmness 
consists  partly  in  a  commanding  and  repressive 
power  over  feelings,  but  it  may  consist  fully  as 
much  in  not  having  them.  To  be  exquisitely 
alive  to  gentle  impressions,  and  yet  to  be  able  to 
preserve,  when  the  prosecution  of  a  design  re 
quires  it,  an  immovable  heart  amidst  the  most 
imperious  causes  of  subduing  emotion,  is  perhaps 
not  an  impossible  constitution  of  mind,  but  it 
must  be  the  rarest  endowment  of  humanity. 

If  you  take  a  view  of  the  first  rank  of  decisive 
men,  you  will  observe  that  their  faculties  have 
been  too  much  bent  to  arduous  effort,  their  souls 
have  been  kept  in  too  military  an  attitude,  they 
•have  been  begrit  with  too  much  iron,  for  the 
.melting  movements  of  the  heart.  Their  whole 
.being  appears  too  much  arrogated  and  occupied 
by  the  spirit  of  severe  design,  urging  them  to 
ward  some  defined  end,  to  be  sufficiently  at  ease 
for  the  indolent  complacency,  the  soft  lassitude 
<of  gentle  affections,  which  love  to  surrender 
fthemselves  to  the  present  felicities,  forgetful  of 
;all "  enterprises  of  .great  pith  and  moment."  The 
iman  seems  rigorously  intent  still  on  his  own 
affairs,  as  he  walks  or  regales,  or  mingles  with 
.domestic  society ;  and  appears  to  despise  all  the 
•feelings  that  will  not  take  rank  with  the  grave 
labours  and  decisions  of  intellect,  or  coalesce 
•with  the  unremitting  passion  which  is  his  spring 
of  action;  he  values  not  feelings  which  he  cannot 
•employ  as  weapons  or  as  engines.  He  loves  to 
be  actuated  by  a  passion  so  strong  as  to  compel 
into  exercise  the  utmost  force  of  his  being  and 
fix  him  in  a  tone,  compared  with  which,  the 
gentle  affections,  if  he  had  felt  them,  would 
sbe  accounted  tameness,  and  their  exciting  causes 
insipidity. 

Yet  we  cannot  willingly  admit  that  these 
•gentle  affections  are  totally  incompatible  with 
the  most  impregnable  resolution  and  vigour; 
aaor  can  we  help  believing  that  such  men  as 
Tinaoleon,  Alfred,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  must 
have  been  very  fascinating  associates  in  private 
and  domestic  life,  whenever  the  urgency  of  their 
affairs  would  allow  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
interests  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  to  indulge 
the  affections  of  men :  most  fascinating,  for,  with 
relations  or  friends  who  had  any  right  percep 
tions,  an  effect  of  the  strong  character  would  be 
recognised  in  a  peculiar  charm,  imparted  by  it  to 
the  gentle  moods  and  seasons.  The  firmness 
and  energy  of  the  man  whom  nothing  could  sub 
due,  would  exalt  the  quality  of  the  tenderness 
which  softened  him  to  recline. 

But  it  were  much  easier  to  enumerate  a  long 
train  of  ancient  and  modern  examples  of  the 
vigour  unmitigated  by  the  sensibility.  Perhaps 
indeed,  these  indomitable  spirits  have  yielded 
sometimes  to  some  species  of  love,  as  a  mode 
of  amusing  their  passions  for  an  interval,  till 
greater  engagements  have  summoned  them  into 


their  prosper  element;  when  they  have  shown 
how  little  the  sentiment  was  an  element  of  the 
heart,  by  the  ease  with  which  they  could  re 
linquish  the  temporary  favourite.  In  other  cases, 
where  there  have  not  been  the  selfish  induce 
ments  which  this  passion  supplies,  to  the  exhi 
bition  of  something  like  softness,  and  where  they 
have  been  left  to  the  trial  of  what  they  might  feel 
of  the  sympathies  of  humanity  in  their  simpli 
city,  no  rock  on  earth  could  be  harder. 

The  celebrated  King  of  Prussia  occurs  to  me, 
as  a  capital  instance  of  the  decisive  character ; 
and  there  occurs  to  me,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  anecdotes  related  of  him.*  Intending  to 
make,  in  the  night,  an  important  movement  in 
his  camp,  which  was  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  he 
gave  orders  that  by  eight  o'clock  all  the  lights  in 
the  camp  should  be  put  out,  on  pain  of  death. 
The  moment  that  the  time  was  passed,  he  walked 
out  himself  to  see  whether  all  was  dark.  He 
found  a  light  in  the  tent  of  a  Captain  Zietern, 
which  he  entered  just  as  the  officer  was  folding 
up  a  letter.  Zietern  knew  him,  and  instantly 
fell  on  his  knees  to  entreat  his  mercy.  The  king 
asked  to  whom  he  had  been  writing ;  he  said  it 
was  a  letter  to  his  wife,  which  he  had  retained 
the  candle  these  few  minutes  beyond  the  time  in 
order  to  finish.  The  king  coolly  ordered  him  to 
rise,  and  write  one  line  more,  which  he  should 
dictate.  This  line  was  to  inform  his  wife,  with 
out  any  explanation,  that  by  such  an  hour  the 
next  day  he  should  be  a  dead  man.  The  letter 
was  then  sealed,  and  despatched  as  it  had  been 
intended;  and  the  next  day  the  captain  was 
executed.  I  say  nothing  of  the  justice  of  the 
punishment  itself;  but  this  cool  barbarity  to  the 
affection  both  of  the  officer  and  his  wife,  proved 
how  little  the  decisive  hero  and  reputed  philo 
sopher  was  capable  of  the  tender  affections,  or  of 
sympathising  with  their  pains. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  case  may  easily  occur,  in  which  a  man,  sus 
taining  a  high  responsibility,  must  be  resolute 
to  act  in  a  manner  which  may  make  him  appear 
to  want  the  finer  feelings.  He  may  be  placed 
under  the  necessity  of  doing  what  he  knows  will 
cause  pain  to  persons  of  a  character  to  feel  it 
severely.  He  may  be  obliged  to  resist  affection 
ate  wishes,  expostulations,  entreaties,  and  tears. 
Take  this  same  instance.  Suppose  the  wife  of 
Zietern  had  come  to  supplicate  for  him,  not  only 

*  The  authenticity  of  this  anecdote,  which  I  read  in 
some  trifling  fugitive  publication  many  years  since, 
has  been  questioned.  Possibly  enough  it  might  be 
one  of  the  many  stories  only  half  true  which  could  not 
fail  to  go  abroad  concerning  a  man  who  made,  in  his 
day,  so  great  a  figure.  But  as  it  does  not  at  all  misre 
present  the  general  character  of  his  mind,  since  there 
are  many  incontrovertible  facts  proving  against  him  as 
great  a  degree  of  cruelty  as  this  anecdote  would  charge 
on  him,  the  want  of  means  to  prove  this  one  fact 
does  not  seem  to  impose  any  necessity  for  omitting  the 
illustration. 
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the  remission  of  the  punishment  of  death,  but  an 
exemption  from  any  other  severe  punishment, 
which  was  perhaps  justly  due  to  the  violation  of 
such  an  order  issued  no  doubt  for  important 
reasons;  it  had  then  probably  been  the  duty  and 
the  virtue  of  the  commander  to  deny  the  most 
interesting  suppliant,  and  to  resist  the  most 
pathetic  appeals  which  could  have  been  made  to 
his  feelings. 

LETTER  VL 

Various  circumstances  might  be  specified  as 
adapted  to  confirm  such  a  character  as  I  have 
attempted  to  describe.  I  shall  notice  two  or 
three. 

And  first,  opposition.  The  passions  which  in 
spirit  men  to  resistance,  and  sustain  them  in  it, 
such  as  anger,  indignation,  and  resentment,  are 
evidently  far  stronger  than  those  which  have 
reference  to  friendly  objects ;  and  if  any  of  these 
strong  passions  are  frequently  excited  by  opposi 
tion,  they  infuse  a  certain  quality  into  the  general 
temperament  of  the  mind,  which  remains  after 
the  immediate  excitement  is  past.  They  con 
tinually  strengthen  the  principle  of  reaction ; 
they  put  the  mind  in  the  habitual  array  of 
defence  and  self-assertion,  and  often  give  it  the 
aspect  and  the  posture  of  a  gladiator,  when  there 
appears  no  confronting  combatant.  When  these 
passions  are  provoked  in  such  a  person  as  I 
describe,  it  is  probable  that  each  excitement  is 
followed  by  a  greater  increase  of  this  principle 
of  reaction  than  in  other  men,  because  this  re 
sult  is  so  congenial  with  his  naturally  resolute 
disposition.  Let  him  be  opposed  then,  through 
the  whole  course  of  an  extended  design,  or  in 
the  general  tenor  of  his  actions ;  and  this  con 
stant  opposition  would  render  him  the  service  of 
an  ally  by  corroborating  his  inflexibility.  An 
irresolute  spirit  indeed  might  be  quelled  and 
subjugated  by  a  formidable  and  persisting  oppo 
sition  ;  but  the  strong  wind  which  blows  out  a 
taper,  exasperates  a  powerful  fire  (if  there  be 
fuel  enough)  to  an  indefinite  intensity. 

It  would  be  found,  in  fact,  on  a  recollection  of 
instances,  that  many  of  the  persons  most  con 
spicuous  for  decision  have  been  exercised  and 
forced  to  this  high  tone  of  spirit,  in  having  to 
make  their  way  through  opposition  and  contest, 
a  discipline  under  which  they  were  wrought  to 
both  a  prompt  acuteness  of  faculty  and  an  in 
flexibility  of  temper,  hardly  attainable  even  by 
minds  of  great  natural  strength,  if  brought  for 
ward  into  the  affairs  of  life  under  indulgent 
auspices,  and  in  habits  of  easy  and  friendly 
coincidence  with  those  around  them.  Often, 
however,  it  is  granted,  the  firmness  matured  by 
such  discipline  is,  in  a  man  of  virtue,  accompanied 
with  a  Catonic  severity,  and  in  a  mere  man  of 
the  world,  is  an  unhumanised  repulsive  hard 
ness. 

Desertion  may  be  another  cause  conducive  to 
the  consolidation  of  this  character.  A  kind 


mutually  reclining  dependence  is  certainly  for 
the  happiness  of  human  beings  ;  but  this  neces* 
sarily  prevents  the  development  of  some  great 
individual  powers  which  would  be  forced  into 
action  by  a  state  of  abandonment.  I  lately 
happened  to  notice,  with  some  surprise,  an  ivy, 
which,  finding  nothing  to  cling  to  beyond  a  cer 
tain  point,  had  shot  off  into  a  bold  elastic  stem, 
with  an  air  of  as  much  independence  as  any 
branch  of  oak  in  the  vicinity.  So  a  human 
being,  thrown,  whether  by  cruelty,  justice,  or 
accident,  from  all  social  support  and  kindness, 
if  he  have  any  vigour  of  spirit,  and  be  not  in  the 
bodily  debility  of  either  childhood  or  age,  will 
begin  to  act  for  himself  with  a  resolution  which 
will  appear  like  a  new  faculty.  And  the  most 
absolute  inflexibility  is  likely  to  characterise  the 
resolution  of  an  individual  who  is  obliged  to 
deliberate  without  consultation,  and  execute 
without  assistance.  He  will  disdain  to  yield 
to  beings  who  have  rejected  him,  or  to  forego  a 
particle  of  his  designs  or  advantages  in  conces* 
sion  to  the  opinions  or  the  will  of  all  the  world. 
Himself,  his  pursuits,  and  his  interests,  are  em 
phatically  his  own.  "The  world  is  not  his 
friend,  nor  the  world's  law,"  and  therefore  he 
becomes  regardless  of  everything  but  its  power, 
of  which  his  policy  carefully  takes  the  measure, 
in  order  to  ascertain  his  own  means  of  action  and 
impunity,  as  set  against  the  world's  means  of 
annoyance,  prevention,  and  retaliation. 

If  this  person  have  but  little  humanity  or 
principle,  he  will  become  a  misanthrope,  or  per 
haps  a  villain,  who  will  resemble  a  solitary  wild 
beast  of  the  night,  which  makes  prey  of  every 
thing  it  can  overpower,  and  cares  for  nothing 
but  fire.  If  he  be  capable  of  grand  conception 
and  enterprise,  he  may,  like  Spartacus,  make  a 
daring  attempt  against  the  whole  social  order  of 
the  state  where  he  has  been  oppressed.  If  he  be 
of  great  humanity  and  principle,  he  may  be 
come  one  of  the  noblest  of  mankind,  and  display 
a  generous  virtue  to  which  society  had  no  claim, 
and  which  it  is  not  worthy  to  reward,  if  it  should 
at  last  become  inclined.  No,  he  will  say,  give 
your  rewards  to  another ;  as  it  has  been  no  part 
of  my  object  to  gain  them,  they  are  not  necessary 
to  my  satisfaction.  I  have  done  good,  without 
expecting  your  gratitude,  and  without  caring  for 
your  approbation.  If  conscience  and  my  Creator 
had  not  been  more  auspicious  than  you,  none  of 
these  virtues  would  ever  have  opened  to  the  day. 
When  I  ought  to  have  been  an  object  of  your 
compassion,  I  might  have  perished  ;  now,  when 
you  find  I  can  serve  your  interests,  you  will 
affect  to  acknowledge  me  and  reward  me ;  but  I 
will  abide  by  my  destiny,  to  verify  the  principle, 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  In  either  case, 
virtuous  or  wicked,  the  man  who  has  been  com 
pelled  to  do  without  assistance,  will  spurn  inter 
ference. 

Common  life  would  supply  illustrations  of  the 
effect  of  desertion,  in  examples  of  some  of  the 
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most  resolute  men  having  "become  such,  partly 
from  being  left  friendless  in  early  life.  The  case 
has  also  sometimes  happened,  that  a  wife  and 
mother,  remarkable  perhaps  for  gentleness  and 
acquiescence  before,  has  been  compelled,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  on  whom  she  depended, 
and  when  she  has  met  with  nothing  but  neglect 
or  unkindness  from  relations  and  those  who  had 
been  accounted  friends,  to  adopt  a  plan  of  her 
own,  and  has  executed  it  with  a  resolution  which 
has  astonished  even  herself. 

One  regrets  that  the  signal  examples,  real  or 
fictitious,  that  most  readily  present  themselves, 
are  still  of  the  depraved  order.  I  fancy  myself 
to  see  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
where  no  arch  or  column,  that  remained  un 
shaken  amidst  the  desolation,  could  present  a 
stronger  image  of  a  firmness  beyond  the  power 
of  disaster  to  subdue.  The  rigid  constancy 
which  had  before  distinguished  his  character, 
would  be  aggravated  by  his  finding  himself  thus 
an  outcast  from  all  human  society;  and  he 
would  proudly  shake  off  every  sentiment  that 
had  ever  for  an  instant  checked  his  designs  in 
the  way  of  reminding  him  of  social  obligations. 
The  lonely  individual  was  placed  in  the  alter 
native  of  becoming  the  victim  or  the  antagonist 
of  the  power  of  the  empire.  While,  with  a 
spirit  capable  of  confronting  that  power,  he 
resolved,  amidst  those  ruins,  on  a  great  experi 
ment,  he  would  enjoy  a  kind  of  sullen  luxury  in 
surveying  the  dreary  situation  into  which  he 
was  driven,  and  recollecting  the  circumstances 
of  his  expulsion ;  since  they  would  seem  to  him 
to  sanction  an  unlimited  vengeance  ;  to  present 
what  had  been  his  country  as  the  pure  legitimate 
prize  for  desperate  achievement ;  and  to  give  him 
a  proud  consequence  in  being  reduced  to  maintain 
singly  a  mortal  quarrel  against  the  bulk  of  man 
kind.  He  would  exult  that  the  very  desolation 
of  his  condition  rendered  but  the  more  complete 
the  proof  of  his  possessing  a  mind  which  no  mis 
fortunes  could  repress  or  intimidate,  and  that  it 
kindled  an  animosity  intense  enough  to  force 
that  mind  from  firm  endurance  into  impetuous 
action.  He  would  feel  that  he  became  stronger 
for  enterprise,  in  proportion  as  his  exile  and  des 
titution  rendered  him  more  inexorable ;  and  the 
sentiment  with  which  he  quitted  his  solitude 
would  be — Rome  expelled  her  patriot,  let  her 
receive  her  evil  genius. 

The  decision  of  Satan,  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  is 
represented  as  consolidated  by  his  reflections  on 
his  hopeless  banishment  from  heaven,  which  op 
press  him  with  sadness  for  some  moments,  but  he 
soon  resumes  his  invincible  spirit,  and  utters  the 
impious  but  sublime  sentiment, 

"  What  matter  where,  if  J  be  still  the  same?" 

You  remember  how  this  effect  of  desertion  is 
represented  in  Charles  de  Moor.*  His  father's 

"  A  wildly  extravagant,  certainly,  but  most  imposing 


supposed  cruel  rejection  consigned  him  irretriev 
ably  to  the  career  of  atrocious  enterprise,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  the  most  interesting 
emotions  of  humanity  and  tenderness,  he  per 
sisted  with  heroic  determination  till  he  consid 
ered  his  destiny  as  accomplished. 

Success  tends  considerably  to  reinforce  this 
commanding  quality.  It  is  true  that  a  man 
possessing  it  in  high  degree  will  not  lose  it  by 
occasional  failure ;  for  if  the  failure  was  caused 
by  something  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  knowledge  and  ability,  he  will  remember 
that  fortitude  is  the  virtue  required  in  meeting 
unfavourable  events  which  in  no  sense  depended 
on  him ;  if  by  something  which  might  have  been 
known  and  prevented,  he  will  feel  that  even  the 
experience  of  failure  completes  his  competence, 
by  admonishing  his  prudence,  and  enlarging  his 
understanding.  But  as  schemes  and  measures 
of  action,  rightly  adjusted  to  their  proposed 
ends,  will  generally  attain  them,  continual  fail 
ure  would  show  something  essentially  wrong  in 
a  man's  system,  and  destroy  his  confidence,  or 
else  expose  it  as  mere  absurdity  or  obstinacy. 
On  the  contrary,  when  a  man  has  ascertained  by 
experiment  the  justness  of  his  calculations  and 
the  extent  of  his  powers,  when  he  has  measured 
his  force  with  various  persons,  when  he  has 
braved  and  vanquished  difficulty,  and  partly 
seized  the  prize,  he  will  carry  forward  the  result 
of  all  this  in  an  intrepid  self-sufficiency  for  what 
ever  may  yet  await  him. 

In  some  men,  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in 
constant  perils,  continued  success  &as  produced 
a  confidence  beyond  its  rational  effect,  by  in 
spiring  a  presumption  that  the  common  laws  of 
human  affairs  were,  in  their  case,  superseded  by 
the  decrees  of  a  peculiar  destiny,  securing  them 
from  almost  the  possibility  of  disaster;  and  this 
superstitious  feeling,  though  it  has  displaced  the 
unconquerable  resolution  from  its  rational  basis, 
has  often  produced  the  most  wonderful  effects. 
This  dictated  Csesar's  expression  to  the  mariner 
who  was  terrified  at  the  storm  and  billows, 
"  What  art  thou  afraid  of  1— thy  vessel  carries 
Caesar."  The  brave  men  in  the  times  of  the 
English  Commonwealth  were,  some  of  them,, 
indebted  in  a  degree  for  their  magnanimity  to 
this  idea  of  a  special  destination,  entertained  as 
a  religious  sentiment. 

The  wilfulness  of  an  obstinate  person  is  some 
times  fortified  by  some  single  instance  of  re 
markable  success  in  his  undertakings,  which  is 
promptly  recalled  in  every  case  where  his  de 
cisions  are  questioned  or  opposed,  as  a  proof,  or 
ground  of  jwst  presumption,  that  he  must  in  this 
instance  too  be  right;  especially  if  that  one 
success  happened  contrary  to  your  predictions. 

I  shall  only  add,  and  without  illustration,  that 
the  habit  of  associating  -with  inferiors,  among 


and  gigantio  character  is   ScMllei's  tragedy,    "Tha 
Robbers." 
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whom  a  man  can  always,  and  therefore  does 
always,  take  the  precedence  and  give  the  law,  is 
conducive  to  a  subordinate  coarse  kind  of  decision 
of  character.  You  may  see  this  exemplified  any 
day  in  an  ignorant  country  squire  among  his 
vassals ;  especially  if  he  wear  the  lordly  super- 
addition  of  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

In  viewing  the  characters  and  actions  of  the 
men  who  have  possessed  in  imperial  eminence 
the  quality  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 
one  cannot  but  wish  it  were  possible  to  know 
how  much  of  this  mighty  superiority  was  created 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed ; 
but  it  is  inevitable  to  believe  that  there  was 
some  vast  intrinsic  difference  from  ordinary  men 
in  the  original  constitutional  structure  of  the 
mind.  In  observing  lately  a  man  who  appeared 
too  vacant  almost  to  think  of  a  purpose,  too  in 
different  to  resolve  upon  it,  and  too  sluggish  to 
execute  it  if  he  had  resolved,  I  was  distinctly 
struck  with  the  idea  of  the  distance  between  him 
and  Marius,  of  whom  I  happened  to  have  been 
reading ;  and  it  was  infinitely  beyond  my  power 
to  believe  that  any  circumstances  on  earth, 
though  ever  so  perfectly  combined  and  adapted, 
would  have  produced  in  this  man,  if  placed 
under  their  fullest  influence  from  his  childhood, 
any  resemblances  (unless  perhaps  the  courage  to 
enact  a  diminutive  imitation  in  revenge  and 
cruelty)  of  the  formidable  Roman. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  whether  a  person  who 
is  practically  evinced,  at  the  age  of  maturity,  to 
want  the  stamina  of  this  character,  can,  by  any 
process,  acquire  it.  Indeed  such  a  person  cannot 
have  sufficient  force  of  will  to  make  the  complete 
experiment.  If  there  were  the  unconquerable 
will  that  would  persist  to  seize  all  possible 
means,  and  apply  them  in  order  to  attain,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  this  stronger  mode  of  active 
existence,  it  would  prove  the  possession  already 
of  a  high  degree  of  the  character  sought ;  and  if 
there  is  not  this  wM,  how  then  is  the  supposed 
attainment  possible  ? 

Yet  though  it  is  improbable  that  a  very 
irresolute  man  can  ever  become  an  habitually 
decisive  one.  it  should  be  observed,  that  since 
there  are  degrees  of  this  powerful  quality,  and 
since  the  essential  principles  of  it,  when  partially 
existing  in  those  degrees,  cannot  be  supposed 
subject  to  definite  and  ultimate  limitation,  like 
the  dimension  of  the  bodily  stature,  it  might  be 
possible  to  apply  a  discipline  which  should  ad 
vance  a  man  from  the  lowest  degree  to  the  next, 
from  that  to  the  third,  and  how  much  further — 
it  will  be  worth  his  trying,  if  his  first  successful 
experiments  have  not  cost  more  in  the  efforts 
for  making  the  attainment,  than  he  judges  likely 
to  be  repaid  by  any  good  he  shall  gain  from  its 
exercise.  I  have  but  a  very  imperfect  con 
ception  of  the  discipline,  but  will  suggest  a  hint 
or  two. 

In  the  first  place,  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 


concerns  before  us  seems  too  obvious  for  remark ; 
and  yet  no  man  has  been  sufficiently  sensible  of 
it,  till  he  has  been  placed  in  circumstances  which 
forced  him  to  act  before  he  had  time,  or  after  he 
had  made  ineffectual  efforts,  to  obtain  the  need 
ful  information  and  understanding.  The  pain 
of  having  brought  things  to  an  unfortunate  issue 
is  hardly  greater  than  that  of  proceeding  in  the 
conscious  ignorance  which  continually  threatens 
such  an  issue.  While  thus  proceeding  at  hazard, 
under  some  compulsion  which  makes  it  impos 
sible  for  him  to  remain  in  inaction,  a  man  looks 
round  for  information  as  eagerly  as  a  benighted 
wanderer  would  for  the  light  of  a  human  dwell 
ing.  He  perhaps  labours  to  recall  what  he 
thinks  he  once  heard  or  read  as  relating  to  a 
similar  situation,  without  dreaming  at  that  time 
that  such  instruction  could  ever  come  to  be  of 
importance  to  him ;  and  is  distressed  to  find  his 
best  recollection  so  indistinct  as  to  be  useless. 
He  would  give  a  considerable  sum,  if  some  par 
ticular  book  could  be  brought  to  him  at  the 
instant ;  or  a  certain  document  which  he  believes 
to  be  in  existence ;  or  the  detail  of  a  process, 
the  terms  of  a  prescription,  or  the  model  of  an 
implement.  He  thinks  how  many  people  know, 
without  its  being  of  any  present  use  to  them, 
exactly  what  could  be  of  such  important  service 
to  him,  if  he  could  know  it.  In  some  cases,  a' 
line,  a  sentence,  a  monosyllable  of  affirming  or 
denying,  or  a  momentary  sight  of  an  object, 
would  be  inexpressibly  valuable  and  welcome. 
And  he  resolves  that  if  he  can  once  happily 
escape  from  the  present  difficulty  he  will  apply 
himself  day  and  night  to  obtain  knowledge,  not 
concerning  one  particular  matter  only,  but 
divers  others,  in  provision  against  possible 
emergencies,  rather  than  be  so  involved  and 
harassed  again.  It  might  really  be  of  service  to 
have  been  occasionally  forced  to  act  under  the 
disadvantage  of  conscious  ignorance  (if  the  affair 
was  not  so  important  as  to  allow  the  consequence 
to  be  very  injurious),  as  an  effectual  lesson  on 
the  necessity  of  knowledge  in  order  to  decision 
either  of  plan  or  execution.  It  must  indeed  be 
an  extreme  case  that  will  compel  a  considerate 
man  to  act  in  the  absence  of  knowledge ;  yet  he 
may  sometimes  be  necessitated  to  proceed  to 
action,  when  he  is  sensible  his  information  is 
far  from  extending  to  the  whole  of  the  concern 
in  which  he  is  going  to  commit  himself.  And 
in  this  ease  he  will  feel  no  little  uneasiness, 
while  transacting  that  part  of  it  in  which  his 
knowledge  is  competent,  when  he  looks  forward 
to  the  point  where  that  knowledge  terminates; 
unless  he  be  conscious  of  possessing  an  exceed 
ingly  prompt  faculty  of  catching  information  at 
the  moment  that  he  wants  it  for  use ;  as  Indians 
set  out  on  a  long  journey  with  but  a  trifling 
stock  of  provision,  because  they  are  sure  that 
their  bows  or  guns  will  procure  it  by  the  way. 
It  is  one  of  the  nicest  points  of  wisdom  to  decide 
how  much  less  than  complete  knowledge,  in  any 
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question  of  practical  interest,  will  warrant  a 
man  to  venture  on  an  undertaking,  in  the  pre 
sumption  that  the  deficiency  will  be  supplied  in 
'time  to  prevent  either  perplexity  or  disaster. 

A  thousand  familiar  instances  show  the  effect 
of  complete  knowledge  on  determination.  An 
artisan  may  "be  said  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  mode 
1  of  working  a  piece  of  iron  or  wood,  because  he 
is  certain  of  the  proper  process  and  the  effect. 
A  man  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  intricate 
•paths  of  a  woodland  district,  takes  the  right  one 
without  a  moment's  hesitation ;  while  a  stranger, 
•who  has  only  some  very  vague  information,  is 
lost  in  perplexity.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
a  number  of  circumstances  -may  occur  in  the 
course  of  a  life,  or  even  of  a  year,  in  which  a 
man  cannot  thus  readily  determine,  and  thus 
•confidently  proceed  without  a  compass  and  an 
•exactness  of  knowledge  which  few  persons  have 
application  enough  to  acquire.  And  it  would 
be  frightful  to  know  to  what  extent  human  in- 
'terests  are  committed  to  the  direction  of  ignor 
ance.  What  a  consolatory  doctrine  is  that  of  a 
particular  Providence ! 

In  connection  with  the  necessity  of  knowledge, 
I  would  suggest  the  importance  of  cultivating, 
•with  the  utmost  industry,  a  conclusive  manner 
of  thinking.  In  the  first  place,  let  the  general 
course  of  thinking  partake  of  the  nature  of 
reasoning ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
name-  does  not  belong  to  a  series  ©f  thoughts  and 
fancies  which  follow  one  another  without  deduc 
tion  or  dependence,  and  which  can  therefore  no 
•more  bring  a  subject  to  a  proper  issue,  than  a 
number  of  separate  links  will  answer  the  me 
chanical  purpose  of  a  chain.  The  conclusion 
which  terminates  such  a  series  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  result  or  conclusion,  since  it  has 
little  more  than  a  casual  connection  with  what 
went  before ;  the  conclusion  might  as  properly 
have  taken  place  at  an  earlier  point  of  the  train, 
or  have  been  deferred  till  that  train  had  been 
extended  much  further.  Instead  of  having  been 
busily  employed  in  this  kind  of  thinking,  for 
•perhaps  many  hours,  a  man  might  possibly  as 
well  have  been  sleeping  all  the  time ;  since  the 
single  thought  which  is  now  to  determine  his 
•conduct  might  have  happened  to  be  the  first 
-thought  that  occurred  to  him  «n  awaking.  It 
•only  happens  to  occur  to  him  now ;  it  does  not 
follow  from  what  he  has  been  thinking  these 
hours ;  at  least,  he  cannot  prove  that  some  other 
thought  might  not  just  as  appropriately  have 
come  in  its  place  at  the  end,  and  to  make  an 
end,  of  this  long  series.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
feeble  that  determination  is  likely  to  be,  which 
is  formed  on  so  narrow  a  ground  as  the  last 
accidental  idea  that  comes  into  the  mind,  or  on 
so  loose  a  ground  as  this  crude  uncombined 
assemblage  of  ideas.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  determination  at  all  on  such  slight  ground. 
A  man  delays,  and  waits  for  some  more  satis 
factory  thought  to  occur  to  him ;  and  perhaps 


he  has  not  waited  long,  before  an  idea  arises  in 
his  mind  of  a  quite  contrary  tendency  to  the 
last.  As  this  additional  idea  is  not,  more  than 
that  which  preceded  it,  the  result  of  any  process 
of  reasoning,  nor  brings  with  it  any  arguments, 
it  may  be  expected  to  give  place  soon  to  another, 
and  still  another ;  and  they  are  all  in  succession 
of  equal  authority,  that  is  properly  of  none.  li 
at  last  an  idea  occurs  to  him  which  seems  of 
considerable  authority,  he  may  here  make  a 
stand,  and  adopt  his  resolution,  with  firmness, 
as  he  thinks,  and  commence  the  execution.  But 
still,  if  he  cannot  see  whence  the  principle  which 
has  determined  him  derives  its  authority — on 
what  it  holds  for  that  authority — his  resolution 
is  likely  to  prove  treacherous  and  evanescent  in 
any  serious  trial.  A  principle  so  little  verified 
by  sound  reasoning  is  not  terra  firma  for  a  man 
to  trust  himself  upon  ;  it  is  only  as  a  slight 
incrustation  on  a  yielding  element ;  it  is  like  the 
sand  compacted  into  a  thin  surface  on  the  Lake 
Serbonis,  which  broke  away  under  the  unfortun 
ate  army  which  had  begun  to  advance  on  it, 
mistaking  it  for  solid  ground.  These  remarks 
may  seem  to  refer  only  to  a  single  instance  of 
deliberation;  but  they  are  equally  applicable  to 
all  the  deliberations  and  undertakings  of  a  man's 
life ;  the  same  connected  manner  of  thinking, 
which  is  so  necessary  to  give  firmness  of  deter 
mination  and  of  conduct  in  a  particular  instance, 
will,  if  'habitual,  greatly  contribute  to  form  a 
decisive  character. 

Not  only  should  thinking  be  thus  reduced,  by 
a  strong  and  patient  discipline,  to  a  train  or  pro 
cess,  in  which  all  the  parts  at  once  depend  upon 
and  support  one  another,  but  also  this  train 
should  be  followed  on  to  a  full  conclusion.  It 
should  be  held  as  .a  law  generally  in  force,  that 
the  question  must  be  disposed  of  before  it  is  let 
alone.  The  mind  may  carry  on  this  accurate 
process  to  some  length,  and  then  stop  through 
indolence,  or  start  away  through  levity  ;  but  it 
can  never  possess  that  rational  confidence  in  its 
opinions  which  is  requisite  to  the  character  in 
question,  till  it  is  conscious  of  acquiring  them 
from  an  exercise  of  thought  continued  on  to  its 
result.  The  habit  of  thinking  thus  completely 
is  indispensable  to  the  general  character  of 
decision;  and  in  any  particular  instance  it  is 
found  that  short  pieces  of  courses  of  reasoning, 
though  correct  as  far  as  they  go,  are  inadequate 
to  make  a  man  master  of  the  immediate  concern. 
They  are  besides  of  little  value  for  aid  to  future 
thinking ;  because  from  being  left  thus  incom 
plete  they  are  but  slightly  retained  by  the  mind, 
and  soon  sink  away ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
walls  of  a  structure  left  unfinished  speedily 
moulder. 

After  these  remarks,  I  should  take  occasion 
to  observe  that  a  vigorous  exercise  of  thought 
may  sometimes  for  a  while  seem  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  decision  by  discovering  a  great 
number  of  unthought-of  reasons  for  a  measure 
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and  against  it,  so  that  the  most  discriminating 
mind  may,  during  a  short  space,  find  itself  in 
the  state  of  the  magnetic  needle  under  the 
equator.  But  no  case  in  the  world  can  really 
have  a  perfect  equality  of  opposite  reasons ;  nor 
will  it  long  appear  to  have  it,  in  the  estimate 
of  a  clear  and  well-disciplined  intellect,  which 
after  some  time  will  ascertain,  though  the 
difference  is  small,  which  side  of  the  question  has 
ten,  and  which  has  but  nine.  At  any  rate  this  is 
the  mind  to  come  nearest  in  the  approximation. 

Another  thing  that  would  powerfully  assist 
toward  complete  decision,  both  in  the  particu 
lar  instance,  and  in  the  general  spirit  of  the 
character,  is  for  a  man  to  place  himself  in  a 
situation  analogous  to  that  in  which  Csesar  placed 
his  soldiers,  when  he  burned  the  ships  which 
brought  them  to  land.  If  his  judgment  is 
really  decided,  let  him  commit  himself  irretriev 
ably,  by  doing  something  which  shall  oblige 
him  to  do  more,  which  shall  lay  on  him  the 
necessity  of  doing  all.  If  a  man  resolves  as  a 
general  intention  to  be  a  philanthropist,  I 
would  say  to  him,  Form  some  actual  plan  of 
philanthropy,  and  begin  the  execution  of  it  to 
morrow  (if  I  may  not  say  to-day]  so  explicitly 
that  you  cannot  relinquish  it  without  becoming 
degraded  even  in  your  own  estimation.  If  a  man 
would  be  a  hero,  let  him,  if  it  be  possible  to  find 
a  good  cause  in  arms,  go  presently  to  the  camp. 
If  a  man  is  desirous  of  a  travelling  adventure 
through  distant  countries,  and  deliberately  ap 
proves  both  his  purpose  and  his  scheme,  let  him 
actually  prepare  to  set  off.  Let  him  not  still 
dwell,  in  imagination,  on  mountains,  rivers,  and 
temples;  but  give  directions  about  his  remit 
tances,  his  personal  equipments,  or  the  carriage, 
or  the  vessel,  in  which  he  is  to  go.  Ledyard 
surprised  the  official  person  who  asked  him  how 
soon  he  could  be  ready  to  set  off  for  the  interior 
of  Africa,  by  replying  promptly  and  firmly, 
"To-morrow." 

Again,  it  is  highly  conducive  to  a  manly  firm 
ness,  that  the  interests  in  which  it  is  exerted 


should  be  of  a  dignified  order,  so  as  to  give  the 
passions  an  ample  scope  and  a  noble  object. 
The  degradation  they  suffer  in  being  devoted  to 
mean  and  trivial  pursuits,  often  perceived  to  be 
such  in  spite  of  every  fallacy  of  the  imagination, 
would  in  general,  I  should  think,  also  debilitate 
their  energy,  and  therefore  preclude  strength  of 
character,  to  which  nothing  can  be  more  adverse, 
than  to  have  the  fire  of  the  passions  damped  by 
the  mortification  of  feeling  contempt  for  the  ob 
ject,  as  often  as  its  meanness  is  betrayed  by 
failure  of  the  delusion  which  invests  it. 

And  finally,  I  would  repeat  that  one  should 
think  a  man's  own  conscientious  approbation  of 
his  conduct  must  be  of  vast  importance  to  his 
decision  in  the  outset,  and  his  persevering  con 
stancy;  and  I  would  attribute  it  to  defect  of 
memory  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  ex 
amples,  introduced  for  illustration  in  this  essay, 
do  not  exhibit  goodness  in  union  with  the  moral 
and  intellectual  power  so  conspicuous  in  the 
quality  described.  Certainly  a  bright  constella 
tion  of  such  examples  might  be  displayed ;  yet 
it  is  the  mortifying  truth  that  much  the  greater 
number  of  men  pre-eminent  for  decision  have 
been  such  as  could  not  have  their  own  serious 
approbation,  except  through  an  utter  perversion 
of  judgment  or  abolition  of  conscience.  And  it 
is  melancholy  to  contemplate  beings  represented 
in  our  imagination  as  of  adequate  power  (when 
they  possessed  great  external  means  to  give  effect 
to  the  force  of  their  minds),  for  the  grandest 
utility,  for  vindicating  each  good  cause  which 
has  languished  in  a  world  adverse  to  all  good 
ness,  and  for  intimidating  the  collective  vices  of 
a  nation  or  an  age — to  contemplate  such  beings 
as  becoming  themselves  the  mighty  exemplars, 
giants,  and  champions  of  those  vices ;  and  it  is 
fearful  to  follow  them  in  thought,  from  this 
region,  of  which  not  all  the  powers  and  difficul 
ties  and  inhabitants  together  could  have  sub 
dued  their  adamantine  resolution,  to  the  Supreme 
Tribunal  where  that  resolution  must  tremble  and 
melt  away. 
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CLASSICAL  LEARNING.* 

WE  are  apt  to  remember  'the  immense  benefits 
which  the  study  of  the  classics  once  conferred 
on  mankind ;  and  to  feel  for  those  models  on 
diich  the  taste  of  Europe  has  been  formed, 
.omething  like  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  obli- 


*  From  a  review  of  "  Essays  on  Professional  Educa 
tion,"  by  E.  L.  Edgeworth. 


gation.  This  is  all  well  enough,  so  long  as  it 
continues  to  be  a  mere  feeling ;  but,  as  soon  as 
it  interferes  with  action,  it  nourishes  dangerous 
prejudices  about  education.  Nothing  will  do  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  but  the  blackest  in 
gratitude; — the  moment  we  have  got  up  the 
ladder,  we  must  kick  it  down ;  as  soon  as  we 
have  passed  over  the  bridge,  we  must  let  it  rot ; 
when  we  have  got  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
ancients,  we  must  look  over  their  heads.  The 
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man  who  forgets  the  friends  of  his  childhood  in 
real  life  is  "base  ;  but  he  who  clings  to  the  props 
of  his  childhood  in  literature,  must  be  content 
to  remain  ignorant  as  he  was  when  a  child.  His 
business  is  to  forget,  disown,  and  deny — to  think 
himself  above  everything  which  has  been  of  use 
to  him  in  time  past — and  to  cultivate  that  ex 
clusively  from  which  he  expects  future  advan 
tage  :  in  short,  to  do  everything  for  the  advance 
ment  of  his  knowledge,  which  it  would  be  in 
famous  to  do  for  the  advancement  of  his  fortune. 
If  mankind  still  derive  advantage  from  classical 
literature  proportionate  to  the  labour  they  be 
stow  upon  it,  let  their  labour  and  their  study 
proceed ;  but  the  moment  we  cease  to  read  Latin 
and  Greek  for  the  solid  utility  we  derive  from 
them,  it  would  be  a  very  romantic  application 
of  human  talents  to  do  so  from  any  feeling  of 
gratitude,  and  recollection  of  past  service. 

To  almost  every  Englishman  up  to  the  age  of 
three  or  four  and  twenty,  classical  learning  has 
been  the  great  object  of  existence  ;  and  no  man 
is  very  apt  to  suspect,  or  very  much  pleased  to 
hear,  that  what  he  has  done  for  so  long  a  time 
was  not  worth  doing.  His  classical  literature, 
too,  reminds  every  man  of  the  scenes  of  his  child 
hood,  and  brings  to  his  fancy  several  of  the  most 
pleasing  associations  which  we  are  capable  of 
forming.  A  certain  sort  of  vanity,  also,  very 
naturally  grows  among  men  occupied  in  a  com 
mon  pursuit.  Classical  quotations  are  the  watch 
words  of  scholars,  by  which  they  distinguish 
each  other  from  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  ;  and 
Greek  and  Latin  are  insensibly  become  almost 
the  only  test  of  a  cultivated  mind. 

Some  men  through  indolence,  others  through 
ignorance,  and  most  through  necessity,  submit 
to  the  established  education  of  the  times ;  and 
seek  for  their  children  that  species  of  distinction 
which  happens,  at  the  period  in  which  they  live, 
to  be  stamped  with  the  approbation  of  mankind. 
This  mere  question  of  convenience  every  parent 
must  determine  for  himself.  A  poor  man,  who 
has  his  fortune  to  gain,  must  be  a  quibbling 
theologian,  or  a  classical  pedant,  as  fashion  dic 
tates  ;  and  he  must  vary  his  error  with  the  error 
of  the  times.  But  it  would  be  much  more  fortu 
nate  for  mankind,  if  the  public  opinion,  which 
regulates  the  pursuits  of  individuals,  were  more 
wise  and  enlightened  than  it  at  present  is. 

All  these  considerations  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  procure  a  candid  hearing  on  this 
question ;  and  to  refer  this  branch  of  education 
to  the  only  proper  criterion  of  every  branch  of 
education— its  utility  in  future  life. 

There  are  two  questions  which  grow  out  of 
this  subject :  1st,  How  far  is  any  sort  of  classi 
cal  education  useful?  2d,  How  far  is  that 
particular  classical  education,  adopted  in  this 
country,  useful? 

Latin  and  Greek  are,  in  the  first  place,  useful, 
as  they  inure  children  to  intellectual  difficulties, 
and  make  the  life  of  a  young  student  what  it 


ought  to  be,  a  life  of  considerable  labour.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  confine  this  praise  ex 
clusively  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  or 
to  suppose  that  other  difficulties  might  not  be 
found  which  it  would  be  useful  to  overcome : 
but  though  Latin  and  Greek  have  this  merit  in 
common  with  many  arts  and  sciences,  still  they 
have  it ;  and,  if  they  do  nothing  else,  they  at 
least  secure  a  solid  and  vigorous  application  at 
a  period  of  life  which  materially  influences  all 
other  periods. 

To  go  'through  the  grammar  of  one  language 
thoroughly  is  of  great  use  for  the  mastery  of 
every  other  grammar ;  because  there  obtains, 
through  all  languages,  a  certain  analogy  to  each 
other  in  their  grammatical  construction.  Latin 
and  Greek  have  now  mixed  themselves  etymolo- 
gically  with  all  the  languages  of  modern  Europe 
— and  with  none  more  than  our  own  ;  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  read  these  two  tongues  for  other 
objects  than  themselves. 

The  two  ancient  languages  are  as  mere  inven 
tions — as  pieces  of  mechanism  incomparably 
more  beautiful  than  any  of  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe  :  their  mode  of  signifying  time  and 
case,  by  terminations,  instead  of  auxiliary  verbs 
and  particles,  would  of  itself  stamp  their  supe 
riority.  Add  to  this,  the  copiousness  of  the 
Greek  language,  with  the  fancy,  majesty,  and 
harmony  of  its  compounds  ;  and  there  are  quite 
sufficient  reasons  why  the  classics  should  be 
studied  for  the  beauties  of  language.  Compared 
to  them,  merely  as  vehicles  of  thought  and  pas 
sion,  all  modern  languages  are  dull,  ill-contrived, 
and  barbarous. 

That  a  great  part  of  the  Scriptures  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  Greek  language,  is  of  itself  a 
reason,  if  all  others  were  wanting,  why  education 
should  be  planned  so  as  to  produce  a  supply  of 
Greek  scholars. 

The  cultivation  of  style  is  very  justly  made  a 
part  of  education.  Everything  which  is  written 
is  meant  either  to  please  or  to  instruct.  The 
second  object  it  is  difficult  to  effect,  without 
attending  to  the  first ;  and  the  cultivation  of 
style  is  the  acquisition  of  those  rules  and  literary 
habits  which  sagacity  anticipates,  or  experience 
shows  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  pleasing. 
Those  works  are  the  best  which  have  longest 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  pleased  the  greatest 
number  of  exercised  minds.  Whatever,  theref  ore, 
our  conjectures  may  be,  we  cannot  be  so  sure  that 
the  best  modern  writers  can  afford  us  as  good 
models  as  the  ancients ; — we  cannot  be  certain 
that  they  will  live  through  the  revolutions  of  the 
world,  and  continue  to  please  in  every  climate- 
under  every  species  of  government — through  every 
stage  of  civilisation.  The  moderns  have  been 
well  taught  by  their  masters ;  but  the  time  is 
hardly  yet  come  when  the  necessity  for  such 
instruction  no  longer  exists.  We  may  still  bor 
row  descriptive  power  from  Tacitus ;  dignified 
perspicuity  from  Livy ;  simplicity  from  Caesar  ; 
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and  from  Homer  some  portion  of  that  light  and 
heat  which,  dispersed  into  ten  thousand  channels, 
has  filled  the  world  with  bright  images  and  illus 
trious  thoughts.  Let  the  cultivator  of  modern 
literature  addict  himself  to  the  purest  models  of 
taste  which  France,  Italy,  and  England  could 
supply,  he  might  still  learn  from  Virgil  to  be 
majestic,  and  from  Tibullus  to  be  tender;  he 
might  not  yet  look  upon  the  face  of  nature  as 
Theocritus  saw  it ;  nor  might  he  reach  those 
springs  of  pathos  with  which  Euripides  softened 
the  hearts  of  his  audience.  In  short,  it  appears 
to  us,  that  there  are  so  many  excellent  reasons 
why  a  certain  number  of  scholars  should  be  kept 
up  in  this  and  in  every  civilised  country,  that 
we  should  consider  every  system  of  education 
from  which  classical  education  was  excluded,  as 
radically  erroneous,  and  conpletely  absurd. 

That  vast  advantages,  then,  may  be  derived 
from  classical  learning  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  advantages  which  are  derived  from  classical 
learning  by  the  English  manner  of  teaching  in 
volve  another  and  a  very  different  question ;  and 
we  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  never  was  a 
more  complete  instance  in  any  country  of  such 
extravagant  and  over-acted  attachment  to  any 
branch  of  knowledge  as  that  which  obtains  in  this 
country  with  regard  to  classical  knowledge.  A 
young  Englishman  goes  to  school  at  six  or  seven 
years  old  ;  and  he  remains  in  a  course  of  educa 
tion  till  twenty-three  or  twenty -four  years  of  age. 
In  all  that  time  his  sole  and  exclusive  occupation 
is  learning  Latin  and  Greek  :  *  he  has  scarcely  a 
notion  that  there  is  any  other  kind  of  excellence  ; 
and  the  great  system  of  facts  with  which  he  is 
the  most  perfectly  acquainted  are  the  intrigues 
of  the  heathen  gods  :  with  whom  Pan  slept  ?— 
with  whom  Jupiter  ? — whom  Apollo  ravished  ? 
These  facts  the  English  youth  get  by  heart  the 
moment  they  quit  the  nursery ;  and  are  most 
sedulously  and  industriously  instructed  in  them 
till  the  best  and  most  active  part  of  life  is  passed 
away.  Now,  this  long  career  of  classical  learn-  j 
ing,  we  may  if  we  please,  denominate  a  founda 
tion  ;  but  it  is  a  foundation  so  far  above  ground, 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  room  to  put  anything 
upon  it.  If  you  occupy  a  man  with  one  thing 
till  he  is  twenty-four  years  of  age,  you  have  ex 
hausted  all  his  leisure  time :  he  is  called  into  the 
world  and  compelled  to  act ;  or  is  surrounded 
with  pleasures,  and  thinks  and  reads  no  more. 
If  you  have  neglected  to  put  other  things  in  him, 
they  will  never  get  in  afterwards ;  if  you  have 
fed  him  only  with  words,  he  will  remain  a  narrow 
and  limited  being  to  the  end  of  his  existence. 

The  bias  given  to  men's  minds  is  so  strong  that 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  English 
men,  whom,  but  for  their  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles, 


*  Unless  he  goes  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  then  classics  occupy  him  entirely  for  about  ten 
years,  and  divide  him  with  mathematics  for  four  or 
five  more. 


we  might  easily  mistake  for  schoolboys.  Their 
talk  is  of  Latin  verses  ;  and  it  is  quite  clear,  if 
men's  ages  are  to  be  dated  from  the  state  of  their 
mental  progress,  that  such  men  are  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  not  a  day  older.  Their  minds  have 
been  so  completely  possessed  by  exaggerated 
notions  of  classical  learning,  that  they  have  not 
been  able,  in  the  great  school  of  the  world,  to 
form  any  other  notion  of  real  greatness.  Attend, 
too,  to  the  public  feelings — look  to  all  the  terms 
of  applause.  A  learned  man  ! — a  scholar  ! — a 
man  of  erudition !  Upon  whom  are  these  epithets 
of  approbation  bestowed?  Are  they  given  to 
men  acquainted  with  the  science  of  government  ? 
thoroughly  masters  of  the  geographical  and  com 
mercial  relations  of  Europe  ?  to  men  who  know 
the  properties  of  bodies,  and  their  action  upon 
each  other  ?  No :  this  is  not  learning ;  it  is 
chemistry,  or  political  economy — not  learning. 
The  distinguishing  abstract  term,  the  epithet  of 
Scholar,  is  reserved  for  him  who  writes  on  the 
JSolic  reduplication,  and  is  famliar  with  Syl- 
burgius,  his  method  of  arranging  defectives  in  w 
and  fj.1.  The  picture  which  a  young  Englishman, 
addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  draws — 
his  beau  ideal  of  human  nature — his  top  and 
consummation  of  man's  powers — is  a  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language.  His  object  is  not  to  rea 
son,  to  imagine,  or  to  invent ;  but  to  conjugate, 
decline,  and  derive.  The  situations  of  imaginary 
glory  which  he  draws  for  himself,  are  the  detec 
tion  of  an  anapaest  in  the  wrong  place,  or  the 
restoration  of  a  dative  case  which  Cranzius  had 
passed  over,  and  the  never-dying  Ernesti  failed 
to  observe.  If  a  young  classic  of  this  kind  were 
to  meet  the  greatest  chemist  or  the  greatest  me 
chanician,  or  the  most  profound  political  econo 
mist  of  his  time,  in  company  with  the  greatest 
Greek  scholar,  would  the  slightest  comparison 
between  them  ever  come  across  his  mind  ? — 
would  he  ever  dream  that  such  men  as  Adam 
Smith  and  Lavoisier  were  equal  in  dignity  of 
understanding  to,  or  of  the  same  utility  as 
Bentley  and  Heyne  ?  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  feeling  excited  would  be  a  good  deal  like 
that  which  was  expressed  by  Dr  George  about 
the  praises  of  the  great  King  of  Prussia,  who 
entertained  considerable  doubts  .whether  the 
king,  with  all  his  victories,  knew  how  to  conju 
gate  a  Greek  verb  in  /«. 

Another  misfortune  of  classical  learning,  as 
taught  in  England,  is,  that  scholars  have  come, 
in  process  of  time,  and  from  the  effects  of  associa 
tion,  to  love  the  instrument  better  than  the  end ; 
not  the  luxury  which  the  difficulty  incloses,  but 
the  difficulty ;  not  the  filbert,  but  the  shell ;  not 
what  may  be  read  in  Greek,  but  Greek  itself. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  man  who  has  mastered  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients  that  is  valued,  as  he  who 
displays  his  knowledge  of  the  vehicle  in  which 
that  wisdom  is  conveyed.  The  glory  is  to  show 
I  am  a  scholar.  The  good  sense  and  ingenuity 
I  may  gain  by  my  acquaintance  with  ancient 
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authors  is  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  if  I  bestow  an 
immensity  of  pains  upon  a  point  of  accent  or 
quantity,  this  is  something  positive  ;  I  establish 
my  pretensions  to  the  name  of  Scholar,  and  gain 
the  credit  of  learning,  while  I  sacrifice  all  its 
utility. 

Another  evil  in  the  present  system  of  classical 
education  is  the  extraordinary  perfection  which 
is  aimed  at  in  teaching  those  languages ;  a  need 
less  perfection ;  an  accuracy  which  is  sought  for 
in  nothing  else.  There  are  few  boys  who  remain 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  at  a  public 
school,  without  making  above  ten  thousand 
Latin  verses ; — a  greater  number  than  is  con 
tained  in  the  ^Eneid :  and  after  he  has  made 
this  quantity  of  verses  in  a  dead  language,  unless 
the  poet  should  happen  to  be  a  very  weak  man 
indeed,  he  never  makes  another  as  long  as  he 
lives.  It  may  be  urged,  and  it  is  urged,  that 
this  is  of  use  in  teaching  the  delicacies  of  the 
language.  No  doubt  it  is  of  use  for  this  purpose, 
if  we  put  out  of  view  the  immense  time  and 
trouble  sacrificed  in  gaining  these  little  deli 
cacies.  It  would  be  of  use  that  we  should  go  on 
till  fifty  years  of  age  making  Latin  verses,  if  the 
price  of  a  whole  life  were  not  too  much  to  pay 
for  it.  We  effect  our  object ;  but  we  do  it  at 
the  price  of  something  greater  than  our  object. 
And  whence  comes  it  that  the  expenditure  of  life 
and  labour  is  totally  put  out  of  the  calculation 
when  Latin  and  Greek  are  to  be  attained  ?  In 
every  other  occupation  the  question  is  fairly 
stated  between  the  attainment  and  the  time  em 
ployed  in  the  pursuit ;  but,  in  classical  learning, 
it  seems  to  be  sufficient  if  the  least  possible  good 
is  gained  by  the  greatest  possible  exertion ;  if 
the  end  is  anything,  and  the  means  everything. 
It  is  of  some  importance  to  speak  and  write 
French ;  and  innumerable  delicacies  would  be 
gained  by  writing  ten  thousand  French  verses  : 
but  it  makes  no  part  of  our  education  to  write 
French  poetry.  It  is  of  some  importance  that 
there  should  be  good  botanists ;  but  no  botanist 
can  repeat  by  heart  the  names  of  all  the  plants 
in  the  known  world ;  nor  is  any  astronomer 
acquainted  with  the  appellation  and  magnitude 
of  every  star  in  the  map  of  the  heavens.  The 
only  department  of  human  knowledge  in  which 
there  can  be  no  excess,  no  arithmetic,  no  balance 
of  profit  and  loss,  is  classical  learning. 

The  prodigious  honour  in  which  Latin  verses 
are  held  at  public  schools  is  surely  the  most 
absurd  of  all  absurd  distinctions.  You  rest  all 
reputation  upon  doing  that  which  is  a  natural 
gift,  and  which  no  labour  can  attain.  If  a  lad 
won't  learn  the  words  of  a  language,  his  degrada 
tion  in  the  school  is  a  very  natural  punishment 
for  his  disobedience,  or  his  indolence;  but  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  that  all  boys 
should  be  witty,  or  beautiful,  as  that  they  should 
be  poets.  In  either  case,  it  would  be  to  make 
an  accidental,  unattainable,  and  not  a  very  im 
portant  gift  of  nature,  the  only,  or  the  principal, 


test  of  merit.  This  is  the  reason  why  boys,  who 
make  a  considerable  figure  at  school,  so  very 
often  make  no  figure  in  the  world ;  and  why 
other  lads,  who  were  passed  over  without  notice, 
turn  out  to  be  valuable,  important  men.  The 
test  established  in  the  world  is  widely  different 
from  that  established  in  a  place  which  is  pre 
sumed  to  be  a  preparation  for  the  world ;  and 
the  head  of  a  public  school,  who  is  a  perfect 
miracle  to  his  contemporaries,  finds  himself 
shrink  into  absolute  insignificance,  because  he 
has  nothing  else  to  command  respect  or  regard, 
but  a  talent  for  fugitive  poetry  in  a  dead  lan 
guage. 

The  present  state  of  classical  education  culti 
vates  the  imagination  a  great  deal  too  much,  and 
other  habits  of  mind  a  great  deal  too  little  ;  and 
trains  up  many  young  men  in  a  style  of  elegant 
imbecility,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  talents  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  them.  It  may  be 
said,  there  are  profound  investigations,  and  sub 
jects  quite  powerful  enough  for  any  understand 
ing,  to  be  met  with  in  classical  literature.  So 
there  are ;  but  no  man  likes  to  add  the  difficulties 
of  a  language  to  the  difficulties  of  a  subject ;  and 
to  study  metaphysics,  morals,  and  politics  in 
Greek,  when  the  Greek  alone  is  study  enough 
without  them.  In  all  foreign  languages,  the 
most  popular  works  are  works  of  imagination. 
Even  in  the  French  language,  which  we  know  so 
well,  for  one  serious  work  which  has  any  currency 
in  this  country,  we  have  twenty  which  are  mere 
works  of  imagination.  This  is  still  more  true  in 
classical  literature ;  because  what  their  poets  and 
orators  have  left  us  is  of  infinitely  greater  value 
than  the  remains  of  their  philosophy ;  for,  as 
society  advances,  men  think  more  accurately  and 
deeply,  and  imagine  more  tamely;  works  of 
reasoning  advance,  and  works  of  fancy  decay. 
So  that  the  matter  of  fact  is,  that  a  classical 
scholar  of  twenty -three  or  twenty-four  years  of 
age  is  a  man  principally  conversant  with  works 
of  imagination.  His  feelings  are  quick,  his  fancy 
lively,  and  his  taste  good.  Talents  for  specula 
tion  and  original  inquiry  he  has  none ;  nor  has 
he  formed  the  invaluable  habit  of  pushing  things 
up  to  their  first  principles,  or  of  collecting  dry 
and  unamusing  facts  as  the  materials  of  reason 
ing.  All  the  solid  and  masculine  parts  of  his 
understanding  are  left  wholly  without  cultiva 
tion  ;  he  hates  the  pain  of  thinking,  and  suspects 
every  man  whose  boldness  and  originality  call 
upon  him  to  defend  his  opinions  and  prove  his 
assertions. 

A  very  curious  argument  is  sometimes  em 
ployed  in  justification  of  the  learned  minutiae  to 
which  all  young  men  are  doomed,  whatever  be 
their  propensities  in  future  life.  What  are  you 
to  do  with  a  young  man  up  to  the  age  of  seven 
teen?  Just  as  if  there  were  such  a  want  of 
difficulties  to  overcome,  and  of  important  tastes 
to  inspire,  that,  from  the  mere  necessity  of  doing 
something,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  any- 
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thing  else,  you  were  driven  to  the  expedient  of 
metre  and  poetry ; — as  if  a  young  man  within 
that  period  might  not  acquire  the  modern  lan 
guages,  modern  history,  experimental  philosophy, 
geography,  chronolog}7,  and  a  considerable  share 
of  mathematics ;— as  if  the  memory  of  things 
were  not  more  agreeable,  and  more  profitable, 
than  the  memory  of  words. 

The  great  objection  is,  that  we  are  not  making 
the  most  of  human  life,  when  we  constitute  such, 
an  extensive,  and  such  minute  classical  erudition, 
an  indispensable  article  in  education.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  we  would  educate  every  young 
man  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  to  a  point  far 
short  of  that  to  which  this  species  of  education 
is  now  carried.  Afterwards  we  would  grant  to 
classical  erudition  as  high  honours  as  to  every 
other  department  of  knowledge,  but  not  higher. 
We  would  place  it  upon  a  footing  with  many 
other  objects  of  study ;  but  allow  to  it  no  supe 
riority.  Good  scholars  would  be  as  certainly 
produced  by  these  means,  as  good  chemists, 
astronomers,  and  mathematicians  are  now  pro 
duced,  without  any  direct  provision  whatsoever 
for  their  production.  Why  are  we  to  trust  to 
the  diversity  of  human  tastes,  and  the  varieties 
of  human  ambition,  in  everything  else,  and  dis 
trust  it  in  classics  alone  ?  The  passion  for  lan 
guages  is  just  as  strong  as  any  other  literary 
passion.  There  are  very  good  Persian  and  Arabic 
scholars  in  this  country.  Large  heaps  of  trash 
have  been  dug  up  from  Sanscrit  ruins.  We  have 
seen,  in  our  own  times,  a  clergyman  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  complimenting  their  Majes 
ties  in  Coptic  and  Syro-phcenician  verses ;  and 
yet  we  doubt  whether  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
avidity  in  literary  men  to  get  at  the  beauties  of 
the  finest  writers  which  the  world  has  yet  seen  : 
and  though  the  "Bagvat  Gheeta"  has  (as  can  be 
proved)  met  with  human  beings  to  translate, 
and  other  human  beings  to  read  it,  we  think 
that,  in  order  to  secure  an  attention  to  Homer 
and  Virgil,  we  must  catch  up  every  man — 
whether  he  is  to  be  a  clergyman  or  a  duke,— 
begin  with  him  at  six  years  of  age,  and  never 
quit  him  till  he  is  twenty ;  making  him  con 
jugate  and  decline  for  life  and  death ;  and  so 
teaching  him  to  estimate  his  progress  in  real 
wisdom  as  he  can  scan  the  verses  of  the  Greek 
tragedians. 

The  English  clergy,  in  whose  hands  education 
entirely  rests,  bring  up  the  first  young  men  of 
the  country  as  if  they  were  all  to  keep  grammar 
schools  in  little  country  towns ;  and  a  nobleman, 
upon  whose  knowledge  and  liberality  the  honour 
and  welfare  of  his  country  may  depend,  is  dili 
gently  worried,  for  half  his  life,  with  the  small 
pedantry  of  longs  and  shorts.  There  is  a  timid 
and  absurd  apprehension  on  the  part  of  ecclesi 
astical  tutors,  of  letting  out  the  minds  of  youth 
upon  difficult  and  important  subjects.  They 
fancy  that  mental  exertion  must  end  in  religious 
scepticism ;  and,  to  preserve  the  principles  of 


heir  pupils,  they  confine  them  to  the  safe  and 
legant  imbecility  of  classical  learning.  A  genu- 
ne  Oxford  tutor  would  shudder  to  hear  his 
foung  men  disputing  upon  moral  and  political 
.ruth,  forming  and  pulling  down  theories,  and 
ndulging  in  all  the  boldness  of  youthful  discus- 
ion.  He  would  augur  nothing  from  it,  but 
mpiety  to  God,  and  treason  to  kings.  And  yet, 
who  vilifies  both  more  than  the  holy  poltroon 
who  carefully  averts  from  them  the  searching 
eye  of  reason,  and  who  knows  no  better  method 
of  teaching  the  highest  duties,  than  by  extirpat- 
ng  the  finest  qualities  and  habits  of  the  mind  ? 
[f  our  religion  is  a  fable,  the  sooner  it  is  exploded 
the  better.  If  our  government  is  bad,  it  should 

amended.  But  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  one,  or  the  excellence  of  the  other ; 
and  are  convinced  that  both  will  be  placed  on  a 
firmer  basis,  in  proportion  as  the  minds  of  men 
are  more  trained  to  the  investigation  of  truth. 
At  present  we  act  with  the  minds  of  our  young 
men,  as  the  Dutch  did  with  their  exuberant 
spices.  An  infinite  quantity  of  talent  is  annually 
destroyed  in  the  universities  of  England  by  the 
miserable  jealousy  and  littleness  of  ecclesiastical 
instructors.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  we  have  pro 
duced  great  men  under  this  system.  We  have 
produced  great  men  under  all  systems.  Every 
Englishman  must  pass  half  his  life  in  learning 
Latin  and  Greek ;  and  classical  learning  is  sup 
posed  to  have  produced  the  talents  which  it  has 
not  been  able  to  extinguish.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  prevent  great  men  from  rising  up 
under  any  system  of  education,  however  bad. 
Teach  men  demonology  or  astrology,  and  you 
will  still  have  a  certain  portion  of  original  gen 
ius,  in  spite  of  these  or  any  other  branches  of 
ignorance  and  folly. 

There  is  a  delusive  sort  of  splendour  in  a  vast 
body  of  men  pursuing  one  object,  and  thoroughly 
obtaining  it ;  and  yet,  though  it  be  very  splen 
did,  it  is  far  from  being  useful.  Classical  litera 
ture  is  the  great  object*  at  Oxford.  Many 
minds  so  employed  have  produced  many  works, 
and  much  fame  in  that  department ;  but  if  all 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  useful  to  human  life 
had  been  taught  there, — if  some  had  dedicated 
themselves  to  chemistry,  some  to  mathematics, 
some  to  experimental  philosophy,— and  if  every 
attainment  had  been  honoured  in  the  mixed 
ratio  of  its  difficulty  and  utility, — the  system  of 
such  a  university  would  have  been  much  more 
valuable,  but  the  splendour  of  its  name  some 
thing  less. 

When  a  university  has  been  doing  useless 
things  for  a  long  time,  it  appears  at  first  degrad 
ing  to  them  to  be  useful.  A  set  of  lectures 
upon  political  economy  would  be  discouraged  in 
Oxford,  probably  despised,  probably  not  per- 

*  "We  speak  merely  of  reputation.  Sad  indeed  ia 
the  fate  erf  this  university  if  its  object  has  been  clas 
sical  literature  alone ;  and  it  has  failed  even  in  that. 
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mitted.  To  discuss  the  enclosure  of  commons, 
and  to  dwell  upon  imports  and  exports,  to  come 
so  near  to  common  life,  would  seem  to  be  undig 
nified  and  contemptible.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  Parr,  or  the  Bentley  of  his  day,  would  be 
scandalised  in  a  university  to  be  put  on  a  level 
with  the  discoverer  of  a  neutral  salt ;  and  yet, 
what  other  measure  is  there  of  dignity  in  intel 
lectual  labour  but  usefulness  ?  And  what  ought 
the  term  university  to  mean  but  a  place  where 
every  science  is  taught  which  is  liberal,  and  at 
the  same  time  useful,  to  mankind?  Nothing 
would  so  much  tend  to  bring  classical  literature 
within  proper  bounds  as  a  steady  and  invariable 
appeal  to  these  tests  in  our  appreciation  of  all 
human  knowledge.  The  puffed  up  pedant  would 
collapse  into  his  proper  size,  and  the  maker  of 
verses  and  the  rememberer  of  words  would  soon 
assume  that  station  which  is  the  lot  of  those 
who  go  up  unbidden  to  the  upper  places  of  the 
feast. 

We  should  be  sorry  if  what  we  have  said 
should  appear  too  contemptuous  towards  classi 
cal  learning,  which  we  most  sincerely  hope  will 
always  be  held  in  great  honour  in  this  country, 
though  we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  it  that  ex 
clusive  honour  which  it  at  present  enjoys.  A 
great  classical  scholar  is  an  ornament  and  an  im 
portant  acquisition  to  his  country,  but  in  a  place 
of  education  we  would  give  to  all  knowledge  an 
equal  chance  for  distinction,  and  would  trust  to 
the  varieties  of  human  disposition  that  every 
science  worth  cultivation  would  be  cultivated. 
Looking  always  to  real  utility  as  our  guide,  we 
should  see  with  equal  pleasure  a  studious  and 
inquisitive  mind  arranging  the  productions  of 
nature,  investigating  the  qualities  of  bodies,  or 
mastering  the  difficulties  of  the  learned  lan 
guages.  We  should  not  care  whether  he  were 
chemist,  naturalist,  or  scholar,  because  we  know 
it  to  be  as  necessary  that  matter  should  be 
studied  and  subdued  to  the  use  of  man  as  that 
taste  should  be  gratified  and  imagination  in 
flamed. 

In  those  who  were  destined  for  the  Church  we 
would  undoubtedly  encourage  classical  learning 
more  than  in  any  other  body  of  men  ;  but  if  we 
had  to  do  with  a  young  man  going  out  into 
public  life,  we  would  exhort  him  to  contemn,  or 
at  least  not  to  affect  the  reputation  of  a  great 
scholar,  but  to  educate  himself  for  the  offices  of 
civil  life.  He  should  learn  what  the  constitu 
tion  of  his  country  really  was — how  it  had  grown 
into  its  present  state — the  perils  that  had  threat 
ened  it— the  malignity  that  had  attacked  it— 
the  courage  that  had  fought  for  it,  and  the  wis 
dom  that  had  made  it  great.  We  would  bring 
strongly  before  his  mind  the  characters  of  those 
Englishmen  who  have  been  the  steady  friends  of 
the  public  happiness,  and,  by  their  examples, 
would  breathe  into  him  a  pure  public  taste  which 
should  keep  him  untainted  in  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  political  fortune.  We  would  teach  him  to 


burst  through  the  well-paid  and  the  pernicious 
cant  of  indiscriminate  loyalty,  and  to  know  his 
sovereign  only  as  he  discharged  those  duties  and 
displayed  those  qualities  for  which  the  blood  and 
the  treasure  of  his  people  are  confided  to  his 
hands.  We  should  deem  it  of  the  utmost  impor 
tance  that  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  true 
principles  of  legislation  —  what  effect  laws  can 
produce  upon  opinions,  and  opinions  upon  laws — 
what  subjects  are  fit  for  legislative  interference, 
and  when  men  may  be  left  to  the  management  of 
their  own  interests.  The  mischief  occasioned  by 
bad  laws,  and  the  perplexity  which  arises  from 
numerous  laws — the  causes  of  national  wealth — 
the  relations  of  foreign  trade — the  encourage 
ment  of  manufactures  and  agriculture — the  fic 
titious  wealth  occasioned  by  paper  credit — the 
laws  of  population — the  management  of  poverty 
and  mendicity — the  use  and  abuse  of  monopoly — 
the  theory  of  taxation — the  consequences  of  the 
public  debt.  These  are  some  of  the  subjects  and 
some  of  the  branches  of  civil  education  to  which 
we  would  turn  the  mind  of  future  judges,  future 
senators,  and  future  noblemen.  After  the  first 
period  of  life  had  been  given  up  to  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  classics,  and  the  reasoning  powers 
were  now  beginning  to  evolve  themselves,  these 
are  some  of  the  propensities  in  study  which  we 
would  endeavour  to  inspire.  Great  knowledge 
at  such  a  period  of  life  we  could  not  convey,  but 
we  might  fix  a  decided  taste  for  its  acquisition 
and  a  strong  disposition  to  respect  it  in  others. 
The  formation  of  some  great  scholars  we  should 
certainly  prevent  and  hinder  many  from  learning 
what,  in  a  few  years,  they  would  necessarily  for 
get  ;  but  this  loss  would  be  well  repaid  if  vre 
could  show  the  future  nilers  of  the  country  that 
thought  and  labour  which  it  requires  to  make  a 
nation  happy— or  if  we  could  inspire  them  with 
that  love  of  public  virtue  which,  after  religion, 
we  most  solemnly  believe  to  be  the  brightest  or 
nament  of  the  mind  of  man. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION.* 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  original  dif 
ference  of  capacity  between  men  and  women ; 
as  if  women  were  more  quick,  and  men  more 
judicious — as  if  women  were  more  remarkable 
for  delicacy  of  association,  and  men  for  stronger 
powers  of  attention.  All  this,  w  e  confess,  appears 
to  us  very  fanciful.  That  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  understandings  of  the  men  and  the  women  we 
every  day  meet  with,  everybody,  we  suppose, 
must  perceive ;  but  there  is  none  surely  which 
may  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed, 
without  referring  to  any  conjectural  difference 
of  original  conformation  of  mind.  As  long  as 
boys  and  girls  run  about  in  the  dirt,  and  trundle 

*  From  a  review  of  "  Advice  to  Young  Ladies  on  the 
Improvement  of  the  Mind."  By  Thomas  Broadhurst. 
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hoops  together,  they  are  both  precisely  alike.  If 
you  catch  up  one  half  of  these  creatures,  and 
train  them  to  a  particular  set  of  actions  and 
opinions,  and  the  other  half  to  a  perfectly  oppo 
site  set,  of  course  their  understandings  will  differ, 
as  one  or  the  other  sort  of  occupations  has  called 
this  or  that  talent  into  action.  There  is  surely 
no  occasion  to  go  into  any  deeper  or  more  abstruse 
reasoning,  in  order  to  explain  so  very  simple  a 
phenomenon.  Taking  it,  then,  for  granted,  that 
nature  has  been  as  bountiful  of  understanding  to 
one  sex  as  the  other,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
consider  what  are  the  principal  objections  com 
monly  made  against  the  communication  of  a 
greater  share  of  knowledge  to  women  than  com 
monly  falls  to  their  lot  at  present :  for  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  women  should  learn 
all  that  men  learn,  the  immense  disparity  which 
now  exists  between  their  knowledge  we  should 
hardly  think  could  admit  of  any  rational  defence. 
It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  any 
just  cause  why  a  woman  of  forty  should  be  more 
ignorant  than  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  If 
there  be  any  good  at  all  in  female  ignorance,  this 
(to  use  a  very  colloquial  phrase)  is  surely  too  much 
of  a  good  thing. 

Something  in  this  question  must  depend,  no 
doubt,  upon  the  leisure  which  either  sex  enjoys 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  understandings — and 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  women  have  fully 
as  much,  if  not  more,  idle  time  upon  their  hands 
than  men.  Women  are  excluded  from  all  the 
serious  business  of  the  world ;  men  are  lawyers, 
physicians,  clergymen,  apothecaries,  and  justices 
of  the  peace — sources  of  exertion  which  consume 
a  great  deal  more  time  than  producing  and  suck 
ling  children ;  so  that  if  the  thing  is  a  thing  that 
ought  to  be  done — if  the  attainments  of  literature 
are  objects  really  worthy  the  attention  of  females, 
they  cannot  plead  the  want  of  leisure  as  an  ex 
cuse  for  indolence  and  neglect.  The  lawyer  who 
passes  his  day  in  exasperating  the  bickerings  of 
Eoe  and  Doe  is  certainly  as  much  engaged  as  his 
lady,  who  has  the  whole  of  the  morning  before 
her  to  correct  the  children  and  pay  the  bills. 
The  apothecary  who  rushes  from  an  act  of  phle 
botomy  in  the  western  parts  of  the  town  to  in- 
einuate  a  bolus  in  the  east,  is  surely  as  completely 
absorbed  as  that  fortunate  female  who  is  darning 
the  garment  or  preparing  the  repast  of  her 
^Esculapius  at  home ;  and  in  every  degree  and 
situation  of  life,  it  seems  that  men  must  neces 
sarily  be  exposed  to  more  serious  demands  upon 
their  time  and  attention,  than  can  possibly  be 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  other  sex.  We  are 
speaking  always  of  the  fair  demands  which  ought 
to  be  made  upon  the  time  and  attention  of 
women ;  for,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  the  time 
of  women  is  considered  as  worth  nothing  at  all. 
Daughters  are  kept  to  occupations  in  sewing, 
patching,  mantua-making,  and  mending,  by 
which  it  is  impossible  they  can  earn  tenpence  a 
day.  The  intellectual  improvement  of  women 


is  considered  to  be  of  such  subordinate  impor 
tance,  that  twenty  pounds  paid  for  needle-work 
would  give  to  a  whole  family  leisure  to  acquire 
a  fund  of  real  knowledge.  They  are  kept  with 
nimble  fingers  and  vacant  understandings,  till 
the  season  for  improvement  is  utterly  passed 
away,  and  all  chance  of  forming  more  important 
habits  completely  lost.  We  do  not  therefore 
say  that  women  have  more  leisure  than  men,  if 
it  be  necessary  they  should  lead  the  life  of 
artisans  ;  but  we  make  this  assertion  only  upon 
the  supposition  that  it  is  of  some  importance 
women  should  be  instructed ;  and  that  many 
ordinary  occupations,  for  which  a  little  money 
will  find  a  better  substitute,  should  be  sacrificed 
to  this  consideration. 

We  bar,  in  this  discussion,  any  objection 
which  proceeds  from  the  mere  novelty  of  teach 
ing  women  more  than  they  are  already  taught. 
It  may  be  useless  that  their  education  should  be 
improved,  or  it  may  be  pernicious ;  and  these 
are  the  fair  grounds  on  which  the  question  may 
be  argued.  But  those  who  cannot  bring  their 
minds  to  consider  such  an  unusual  extension  of 
knowledge,  without  connecting  with  it  some 
sensation  of  the  ludicrous,  should  remember 
that,  in  the  progress  from  absolute  ignorance, 
there  is  a  period  when  cultivation  of  the  mind  is 
new  to  every  rank  and  description  of  persons. 
A  century  ago,  who  would  have  believed  that 
country  gentlemen  could  be  brought  to  read  and 
spell  with  the  ease  and  accuracy  which  we  now 
so  frequently  remark, — or  supposed  that  they 
could  be  carried  up  even  to  the  elements  of 
ancient  and  modern  history  ?  Nothing  is  more 
common,  or  more  stupid,  than  to  take  the  actual 
for  the  possible — to  believe  that  all  which  is,  is 
all  which  can  be ;  first  to  laugh  at  every  pro 
posed  deviation  from  practice  as  impossible — 
then,  when  it  is  carried  into  effect,  to  be  aston 
ished  that  it  did  not  take  place  before. 

It  is  said,  that  the  effect  of  knowledge  is  to 
make  women  pedantic  and  affected ;  and  that 
nothing  can  be  more  offensive  than  to  see  a 
woman  stepping  out  of  the  natural  modesty  of 
her  sex  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  her 
literary  attainments.  This  may  be  true  enough ; 
but  the  answer  is  so  trite  and  obvious  that  we 
are  almost  ashamed  to  make  it.  All  affectation 
and  display  proceed  from  the  supposition  of 
possessing  something  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  possesses.  Nobody  is  vain  of  possessing 
two  legs  and  two  arms  ;  because  that  is  the  pre 
cise  quantity  of  either  sort  of  limb  which  every 
body  possesses.  Who  ever  heard  a  lady  boast 
that  she  understood  French  ? — for  no  other 
reason,  that  we  know  of,  but  because  everybody 
in  these  days  does  understand  French ;  and 
though  there  may  be  some  disgrace  in  being 
ignorant  of  that  language,  there  is  little  or  no 
merit  in  its  acquisition.  Diffuse  knowledge 
generally  among  women,  and  you  will  at  once 
cure  the  conceit  which  knowledge  occasions  while 
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it  is  rare.  Vanity  and  conceit  we  shall  of  course 
witness  in  men  and  women  as  long  as  the  world 
endures :  but  by  multiplying  the  attainments 
upon  which  these  feelings  are  founded,  you  in 
crease  the  difficulty  of  indulging  them,  and  render 
them  much  more  tolerable,  by  making  them  the 
proofs  of  a  much  higher  merit.  When  learning 
ceases  to  be  uncommon  among  women,  learned 
women  will  cease  to  be  affected. 

A  great  many  of  the  lesser  and  more  obscure 
duties  of  life  necessarily  devolve  upon  the  female 
sex.  The  arrangement  of  all  household  matters, 
and  the  care  of  children  in  their  early  infanc-y, 
must  of  course  depend  upon  them.  Now,  there 
is  a  very  general  notion,  that  the  moment  you 
put  the  education  of  women  upon  a  better  foot 
ing  than  it  is  at  present,  at  that  moment  there 
will  be  an  end  of  all  domestic  economy ;  and 
that,  if  you  once  suffer  women  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  the  rest  of  the  family  will  very 
soon  be  reduced  to  the  same  kind  of  aerial  and 
unsatisfactory  diet.  These,  and  all  such  opinions, 
are  referable  to  one  great  and  common  cause  of 
error;  —  that  man  does  everything,  and  that 
nature  does  nothing ;  and  that  everything  we 
see  is  referable  to  positive  institution,  rather 
than  to  original  feeling.  Can  anything,  for  ex 
ample,  be  more  perfectly  absurd  than  to  suppose 
that  the  care  and  perpetual  solicitude  which  a 
mother  feels  for  her  children,  depends  upon  her 
ignorance  of  Greek  and  mathematics  ;  and  that 
she  would  desert  an  infant  for  a  quadratic  equa 
tion  ?  We  seem  to  imagine,  that  we  can  break 
in  pieces  the  solemn  institutions  of  nature,  by 
the  little  laws  of  a  boarding-school ;  and  that 
the  existence  of  the  human  race  depends  upon 
teaching  women  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  ; — 
that  Cimmerian  ignorance  can  aid  parental  affec 
tion,  or  the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences  produce 
its  destruction.  In  the  same  manner,  we  forget 
the  principles  upon  which  the  love  of  order, 
arrangement,  and  all  the  arts  of  economy  de 
pend.  They  depend  not  upon  ignorance  nor 
idleness ;  but  upon  the  poverty,  confusion,  and 
ruin  which  would  ensue  from  neglecting  them. 
Add  to  these  principles  the  love  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  magnificent,  and  the  vanity  of 
display  ;  and  there  can  surely  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  but  that  the  order  and  economy  of  private 
life  is  amply  secured  from  the  perilous  inroads 
of  knowledge. 

We  would  fain  know,  too,  if  knowledge  is  to 
produce  such  baneful  effects  upon  the  material 
and  the  household  virtues,  why  this  influence 
has  not  already  been  felt?  Women  are  much 
better  educated  now  than  they  were  a  century 
ago  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  less  remarkable 
for  attention  to  the  arrangements  of  their  house 
hold,  or  less  inclined  to  discharge  the  offices  of 
parental  affection.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
show  that  the  same  objection  has  been  made  at 
all  times  to  every  improvement  in  the  education 
of  both  sexes,  and  all  ranks — and  been  as  uni 


formly  and  completely  refuted  by  experience. 
A  great  part  of  the  objections  made  to  the  educa 
tion  of  women,  are  rather  objections  made  to 
human  nature  than  to  the  female  sex  :  for  it  is 
surely  true  that  knowledge,  where  it  produces 
any  bad  effects  at  all,  does  as  much  mischief  to 
one  sex  as  to  the  other, — and  gives  birth  to  fully 
as  much  arrogance,  inattention  to  common  affairs, 
and  eccentricity  among  men  as  it  does  among 
women.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  you 
get  rid  of  vanity  and  self-conceit,  because  you 
get  rid  of  learning.  Self-complacency  can  never 
want  an  excuse ;  and  the  best  way  to  make  it 
more  tolerable,  and  more  useful,  is  to  give  to  it 
as  high  and  as  dignified  an  object  as  possible. 
But,  at  all  events,  it  is  unfair  to  bring  forward 
against  a  part  of  the  world  an  objection  which  is 
equally  powerful  against  the  whole.  When  fool 
ish  women  think  they  have  any  distinction, 
they  are  apt  to  be  proud  of  it ;  so  are  foolish 
men.  But  we  appeal  to  any  one  who  has  lived 
with  cultivated  persons  of  either  sex,  whether 
he  has  not  witnessed  as  much  pedantry,  as  much 
wrongheadedness,  as  much  arrogance,  and  cer 
tainly  a  great  deal  more  rudeness,  produced  by 
learning  in  men  than  in  women  :  therefore,  we 
should  make  the  accusation  general — or  dismiss 
it  altogether  ;  though  with  respect  to  pedantry, 
the  learned  are  certainly  a  little  unfortunate, 
that  so  very  emphatic  a  word,  which  is  occasion 
ally  applicable  to  all  men  embarked  eagerly  in 
any  pursuit,  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for 
them :  for,  as  pedantry  is  an  ostentatious  obtru 
sion  of  knowledge,  in  which  those  who  hear  us 
cannot  sympathise,  it  is  a  fault  of  which  soldiers, 
sailors,  sportsmen,  gamesters,  cultivators,  and 
all  men  engaged  in  a  particular  occupation,  are 
quite  as  guilty  as  scholars ;  but  they  have  the 
good  fortune  to  have  the  vice  only  of  pedantry, 
— while  scholars  have  both  the  vice  and  the  name 
for  it  too. 

Some  persons  are  apt  to  contrast  the  acquisi 
tion  of  important  knowledge  with  what  they  call 
simple  pleasures ;  and  deem  it  more  becoming 
that  a  woman  should  educate  flowers,  make 
friendships  with  birds,  and  pick  up  plants,  than 
enter  into  more  difficult  and  fatiguing  studies. 
If  a  woman  have  no  taste  and  genius  for  higher 
occupations,  let  her  engage  in  these,  rather  than 
remain  destitute  of  any  pursuit.  But  why  are 
we  necessarily  to  doom  a  girl,  whatever  be  her 
taste  or  her  capacity,  to  one  unvaried  line  of 
petty  and  frivolous  occupation  ?  If  she  be  full 
of  strong  sense  and  elevated  curiosity,  can  there 
be  any  reason  why  she  should  be  diluted  and 
enfeebled  down  to  a  mere  culler  of  simples,  and 
fancier  of  birds?— why  books  of  history  and 
reasoning  are  to  be  torn  out  of  her  hand,  and 
why  she  is  to  be  sent,  like  a  butterfly,  to  hover 
over  the  idle  flowers  of  the  field  ?  Such  amuse 
ments  are  innocent  to  those  whom  they  can 
occupy  ;  but  they  are  not  innocent  to  those  who 
have  too  powerful  understandings  to  be  occupied 
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by  them.  Light  broths  and  fruits  are  innocent 
food  only  to  weak  or  to  infant  stomachs ;  but 
they  are  poison  to  that  organ  in  its  perfect  and 
mature  state.  But  the  great  charm  appears  to 
be  in  the  word  simplicity — simple  pleasure  !  If 
by  a  simple  pleasure  is  meant  an  innocent  plea 
sure,  the  observation  is  best  answered  by  showing 
that  the  pleasure  which  results  from  the  acquisi 
tion  of  important  knowledge  is  quite  as  innocent 
as  any  pleasure  whatever:  but  if  by  a  simple 
pleasure  is  meant  one,  the  cause  of  which  can  be 
easily  analysed,  or  which  does  not  last  long,  or 
which  in  itself  is  very  faint,  then  simple  plea 
sures  seem  to  be  very  nearly  synonymous  with 
small  pleasures ;  and  if  the  simplicity  were  to 
be  a  little  increased,  the  pleasure  would  vanish 
altogether. 

As  it  is  impossible  that  every  man  should  have 
industry  or  activity  sufficient  to  avail  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  education,  it  is  natural  that 
men  who  are  ignorant  themselves,  should  view, 
with  some  degree  of  jealousy  and  alarm,  any 
proposal  for  improving  the  education  of  women. 
But  such  men  may  depend  upon  it,  however  the 
system  of  female  education  may  be  exalted,  that 
there  will  never  be  wanting  a  due  proportion  of 
failures  ;  and  that  after  parents,  guardians,  and 
preceptors  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  make 
everybody  wise,  there  will  still  be  a  plentiful 
supply  of  women  who  have  taken  special  care  to 
remain  otherwise ;  and  they  may  rest  assured, 
if  the  utter  extinction  of  ignorance  and  folly  be 
the  evil  they  dread,  that  their  interests  will 
always  be  effectually  protected,  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  to  the  contrary. 

We  must  in  candour  allow,  that  those  women 
who  begin,  will  have  something  more  to  over 
come  than  may  probably  hereafter  be  the  case. 
We  cannot  deny  the  jealousy  which  exists  among 
pompous  and  foolish  men  respecting  the  educa 
tion  of  women.  There  is  a  class  of  pedants  who 
would  be  cut  short  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  a  whole  cubit,  if  it  were  generally  known 
that  a  young  lady  of  eighteen  could  be  taught  to 
decline  the  tenses  of  the  middle  voice,  or  ac 
quaint  herself  with  the  ^Eolic  varieties  of  that 
celebrated  language.  Then  women  have,  of 
course,  all  ignorant  men  for  enemies  to  their 
instruction,  who  being  bound  (as  they  think)  in 
point  of  sex,  to  know  more,  are  not  well  pleased, 
in  point  of  fact,  to  know  less.  But,  among  men 
of  sense  and  liberal  politeness,  a  woman  who  has 
successfully  cultivated  her  mind,  without  dimin 
ishing  the  gentleness  and  propriety  of  her  man 
ners,  is  always  sure  to  meet  with  a  respect  and 
attention  bordering  upon  enthusiasm. 

There  is  in  either  sex  a  strong  and  permanent 
disposition  to  appear  agreeable  to  the  other : 
and  this  is  the  fair  answer  to  those  who  are  fond 
of  supposing  that  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge 
would  make  women  rather  the  rivals  than  the 
companions  of  men.  Presupposing  such  a  desire 
to  please,  it  seems  much  mor*  probable,  that  a 


common  pursuit  should  be  a  fresh  source  of 
interest  than  a  cause  of  contention.  Indeed,  to 
suppose  that  any  mode  of  education  can  create 
a  general  jealousy  and  rivalry  between  the  sexes 
is  so  very  ridiculous  that  it  requires  only  to  be 
stated  in  order  to  be  refuted.  The  same  desire 
of  pleasing  secures  all  that  delicacy  and  reserve 
which  are  of  such  inestimable  value  to  women. 
We  are  quite  astonished  in  hearing  men  converse 
on  such  subjects,  to  find  them  attributing  such 
beautiful  effects  to  ignorance.  It  would  appear, 
from  the  tenor  of  such  objections,  that  ignorance 
had  been  the  great  civiliser  of  the  world. 
Women  are  delicate  and  refined  only  because 
they  are  ignorant ;  they  manage  their  house 
hold,  only  because  they  are  ignorant ;  they 
attend  to  their  children,  only  because  they  know 
no  better.  Now,  we  must  really  confess,  we 
have  all  our  lives  been  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  the  value  of  ignorance.  We  have  always 
attributed  the  modesty,  and  the  refined  manners 
of  women,  to  their  being  well  taught  in  moral 
and  religious  duty — to  the  hazardous  situation 
in  which  they  are  placed— to  that  perpetual 
vigilance  which  it  is  their  duty  to  exercise  over 
thought,  word,  and  action — and  to  that  cultiva 
tion  of  the  mild  virtues,  which  those  who  culti 
vate  the  stern  and  magnanimous  virtues  expect  at 
their  hands.  After  all,  let  it  be  remembered, 
we  are  not  saying  there  are  no  objections  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  female  sex. 
We  would  not  hazard  such  a  proposition  re 
specting  anything;  but  we  are  saying,  that, 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  best  method  of  em 
ploying  time  ;  and  that  there  are  fewer  objections 
to  it  than  to  any  other  method.  There  are, 
perhaps,  50,000  females  in  Great  Britain,  who 
are  exempted  by  circumstances  from  all  neces 
sary  labour;  but  every  human  being  must  do 
something  with  their  existence ;  and  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  inno 
cent,  the  most  dignified,  and  the  most  useful 
method  of  filling  up  that  idleness,  of  which 
there  is  always  so  large  a  portion  in  nations  far 
advanced  in  civilisation.  Let  any  man  reflect, 
too,  upon  the  solitary  situation  in  which  women 
are  placed, — the  ill-treatment  to  which  they  are 
sometimes  exposed,  and  which  they  must  endure 
in  silence,  and  without  the  power  of  complain 
ing, — and  he  must  feel  convinced  that  the  happi 
ness  of  a  woman  will  be  materially  increased 
in  proportion  as  education  has  given  to  her  the 
habit  and  the  means  of  drawing  her  resources 
from  herself. 

There  are  a  few  common  phrases  in  circula 
tion  respecting  the  duties  of  women,  to  which  we 
wish  to  pay  some  degree  of  attention,  because 
they  are  rather  inimical  to  those  opinions  which 
we  have  advanced  on  this  subject.  Indeed,  inde 
pendently  of  this,  there  is  nothing  which  requires 
more  vigilance  than  the  current  phrases  of  the 
day,  of  which  there  are  always  some  resorted  to 
in  every  dispute,  and  from  the  sovereign  autho- 
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rity  of  which  it  is  often  vain  to  make  any  appeal. 
"  The  true  theatre  for  a  woman  is  the  sick  cham 
ber;"  "Nothing  so  honourable  to  a  woman  as 
not  to  be  spoken  of  at  all."  These  two  phrases, 
the  delight  of  Noodledom,  are  grown  into  com 
monplaces  upon  the  subject,  and  are  not  unfre- 
quently  employed  to  extinguish  that  love  of 
knowledge  in  women  which,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  it  is  of  so  much  importance  to  cherish. 
Nothing,  certainly,  is  so  ornamental  and  delight 
ful  in  women  as  the  "benevolent  affections  ;  but 
time  cannot  be  filled  up  and  life  employed  with 
high  and  impassioned  virtues.  Some  of  these 
feelings  are  of  rare  occurrence — all  of  short  dura 
tion,  or  nature  would  sink  under  them.  A  scene 
of  distress  and  anguish  is  an  occasion  where  the 
finest  qualities  of  the  female  mind  may  be  dis 
played,  but  it  is  a  monstrous  exaggeration  to  tell 
women  that  they  are  born  only  for  scenes  of  dis 
tress  and  anguish.  Nurse  father,  mother,  sister, 
and  brother,  if  they  want  it ;  it  would  be  a  vio 
lation  of  the  plainest  duties  to  neglect  them. 
But  when  we  are  talking  of  the  common  occupa 
tions  of  life,  do  not  let  us  mistake  the  accidents 
for  the  occupations.  When  we  are  arguing  how 
the  twenty-three  hours  of  the  day  are  to  be  filled 
up,  it  is  idle  to  tell  us  of  those  feelings  and  agi 
tations  above  the  level  of  common  existence  which 
may  employ  the  remaining  hour.  Compassion, 
and  every  other  virtue,  are  the  great  objects  we 
all  ought  to  have  in  view ;  but  no  man  (and  no 
woman)  can  fill  up  the  twenty-four  hours  by  acts 
of  virtue.  But  one  is  a  lawyer,  and  the  other  a 
ploughman,  and  the  third  a  merchant ;  and  then 
acts  of  goodness  and  intervals  of  compassion  and 
fine  feeling  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  com 
mon  occupations  of  life.  We  know  women  are 
to  be  compassionate,  but  they  cannot  be  com 
passionate  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
twelve  at  night ;  and  what  are  they  to  do  in  the 
interval?  This  is  the  only  question  we  have 
been  putting  all  along,  and  is  all  that  can  be 
meant  by  literary  education. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  notoriety  which  is  in 
curred  by  literature.  The  cultivation  of  know 
ledge  is  a  very  distinct  thing  from  its  publica 
tion  ;  nor  does  it  follow  that  a  woman  is  to 
become  an  author  merely  because  she  has  talent 
enough  for  it.  We  do  not  wish  a  lady  to  write 
books,  to  defend  and  reply,  to  squabble  about 
the  tomb  of  Achilles,  or  the  plain  of  Troy,  any 
more  than  we  wish  her  to  dance  at  the  opera,  to 
play  at  a  public  concert,  or  to  put  pictures  in 
the  exhibition,  because  she  has  learned  music, 
dancing,  and  drawing.  The  great  use  of  her 
knowledge  will  be  that  it  contributes  to  her  pri 
vate  happiness.  She  may  make  it  public,  but  it 
is  not  the  principal  object  which  the  friends  of 
female  education  have  in  view.  Among  men,  the 
few  who  write  bear  no  comparison  to  the  many 
who  read.  We  hear  most  of  the  former,  indeed, 
because  they  are  in  general  the  most  ostenta 
tious  part  of  literary  men  ;  but  there  are  innu 


merable  men  who,  without  ever  laying  themselves 
before  the  public,  have  made  use  of  literature  to 
add  to  the  strength  of  their  understandings,  and 
to  improve  the  happiness  of  their  lives.  After 
all,  it  may  be  an  evil  for  ladies  to  be  talked  of ; 
but  we  really  think  those  ladies  who  are  talked 
of  only  as  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs  Barbauld,  and 
Mrs  Hamilton  are  talked  of,  may  bear  their  mis 
fortunes  with  a  very  great  degree  of  Christian 
patience  ;  and  such  singular  examples  of  ill  for 
tune  may,  perhaps,  render  the  school  of  adver 
sity  a  little  more  popiilar  than  it  is  at  present. 

Their  exemption  from  all  the  necessary  busi 
ness  of  life  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives 
for  the  improvement  of  education  in  women. 
Lawyers  and  physicians  have  in  their  professions 
a  constant  motive  to  exertion ;  if  you  neglect 
their  education,  they  must  in  a  certain  degree 
educate  themselves  by  their  commerce  with  the 
world  ;  they  must  learn  caution,  accuracy,  and 
judgment,  because  they  must  incur  responsibility. 
But  if  you  neglect  to  educate  the  mind  of  a 
woman  by  the  speculative  difficulties  which  occur 
in  literature,  it  can  never  be  educated  at  all ;  if 
you  do  not  effectually  rouse  it  by  education,  it 
must  remain  for  ever  languid.  Uneducated  men 
may  escape  intellectual  degradation ;  uneducated 
women  cannot.  They  have  nothing  to  do  ;  and 
if  they  come  untaught  from  the  schools  of  edu 
cation,  they  will  never  be  instructed  in  the  school 
of  events. 

Women  have  not  their  livelihood  to  gain  by 
knowledge,  and  that  is  one  motive  for  relaxing 
all  those  efforts  which  are  made  in  the  educa 
tion  of  men.  They  certainly  have  not,  but  they 
have  happiness  to  gain,  to  which  knowledg 
leads  as  probably  as  it  does  to  profit ;  and  that 
is  a  reason  against  mistaken  indulgence.  Be 
sides,  we  conceive  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  ac 
complishments  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  labour 
and  fatigue  of  knowledge,  and  that  it  takes  quite 
as  many  years  to  be  charming  as  it  does  to  be 
learned. 

Another  difference  of  the  sexes  is,  that  women 
are  attended  to,  and  men  attend.  .All  acts  of 
courtesy  and  politeness  originate  from  the  one 
sex,  and  are  received  by  the  other.  We  can  see 
no  sort  of  reason,  in  this  diversity  of  condition, 
for  giving  to  women  a  trifling  and  insignificant 
education ;  but  we  see  in  it  a  very  powerful  rea 
son  for  strengthening  their  judgment,  and  in 
spiring  them  with  a  habit  of  employing  time 
usefully.  We  admit  many  striking  differences 
in  the  situation  of  the  two  sexes,  and  many 
striking  differences  of  understanding,  proceed 
ing  from  the  different  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  differ 
ence  of  this  kind  which  does  not  afford  a  new 
argument  for  making  the  education  of  women 
better  than  it  is.  They  have  nothing  serious  to 
do ;  is  that  a  reason  why  they  should  be  brought 
up  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  trifling?  They  are 
exposed  to  greater  dangers ;  is  that  a  reason  why 
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tlieir  faculties  are  to  be  purposely  and  industri 
ously  weakened  ?  They  are  to  form  the  charac 
ters  of  future  men ;  is  that  a  cause  why  their  own 
characters  are  to  be  broken  and  frittered  down 
as  they  now  are  ?  In  short,  there  is  not  a  single 
trait  in  that  diversity  of  circumstances  in  which 
the  two  sexes  are  placed,  that  does  not  decidedly 
prove  the  magnitude  of  the  error  we  commit  in 
neglecting  (as  we  do  neglect)  the  education  of 
women. 

If  the  objections  against  the  better  edtication 
of  women  could  be  overruled,  one  of  the  great 
advantages  that  would  ensue  would  be  the  ex 
tinction  of  innumerable  follies.  A  decided  and 
prevailing  taste  for  one  or  another  mode  of  edu 
cation  there  must  be.  A  century  past,  it  was  for 
housewifery — now  it  is  for  accomplishments. 
The  object  now  is  to  make  women  artists,  to 
give  them  an  excellence  in  drawing,  music,  paint 
ing,  and  dancing,  of  which  persons  who  make 
these  pursuits  the  occupation  of  their  lives,  and 
derive  from  them  their  subsistence,  need  not  be 
ashamed.  Now  one  great  evil  of  all  this  is  that 
it  does  not  last.  If  the  whole  of  life  were  an 
Olympic  game,  if  we  could  go  on  feasting  and 
dancing  to  the  end,  this  might  do ;  but  it  is  in 
truth  merely  a  provision  for  a  little  interval  be 
tween  coming  into  life,  and  settling  in  it,  while 
it  leaves  a  long  and  dreary  expanse  behind,  de 
void  both  of  dignity  and  cheerfulness.  No 
mother,  no  woman,  who  has  passed  over  the  few 
first  years  of  life,  sings,  or  dances,  or  draws,  or 
plays  upon  musical  instruments.  These  are 
merely  means  for  displaying  the  grace  and  viva 
city  of  youth,  which  every  woman  gives  up,  as 
she  gives  up  the  dress  and  the  manners  of 
eighteen ;  she  has  no  wish  to  retain  them ;  or  if 
she  has,  she  is  driven  out  of  them  by  diameter 
and  derision.  The  system  of  female  education, 
as  it  now  stands,  aims  only  at  embellishing  a  few 
years  of  life,  which  are  in  themselves  so  full  of 
grace  and  happiness,  that  they  hardly  want  it ; 
and  then  leaves  the  rest  of  existence  a  miserable 
prey  to  idle  insignificance.  No  woman  of  under 
standing  and  reflection  can  possibly  conceive  she 
is  doing  justice  to  her  children  by  such  kind  of 
education.  The  object  is,  to  give  to  children 
resources  that  will  endure  as  long  as  life  endures 
— habits  that  time  will  ameliorate,  not  destroy 
— occupations  that  will  render  sickness  tolerable, 
solitude  pleasant,  age  venerable,  life  more  digni 
fied  and  useful,  and  therefore  death  less  terrible ; 
and  the  compensation  which  is  offered  for  the  omis 
sion  of  all  this,  is  a  short-lived  blaze — a  little  tem 
porary  effect,  which  has  no  other  consequence 
than  to  deprive  the  remainder  of  life  of  all  taste 
and  relish.  There  may  be  women  who  have  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  who  evince  a  decided 
talent  for  drawing,  or  for  music.  In  that  case, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  their  cultivation ; 
but  the  error  is,  to  make  such  things  the  grand 
and  universal  object,  —  to  insist  upon  it  that 
every  woman  is  to  sing,  and  draw,  and  dance — 


with  nature,  or  against  nature — to  bind  her  ap 
prentice  to  some  accomplishment,  and  if  she 
cannot  succeed  in  oil  or  water  colours,  to  prefer 
gilding,  varnishing,  burnishing,  box-making, 
shoe-making,  to  real  and  solid  improvement  in 
taste,  knowledge,  and  understanding. 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  favour  of  the  social 
nature  of  the  fine  arts.  Music  gives  pleasure  to 
others.  Drawing  is  an  art,  the  amusen;ent  of 
which  does  not  centre  in  him  who  exercises  it, 
but  is  diffused  among  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
is  true ;  but  there  is  nothing,  after  all,  so  social 
as  a  cultivated  mind.  We  do  not  mean  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  fine  arts,  or  to  deprecate  the 
good  humour  with  which  they  are  sometimes 
exhibited ;  but  we  appeal  to  any  man,  whether 
a  little  spirited  and  sensible  conversation— dis 
playing,  modestly,  useful  acquirements  —  and 
evincing  rational  curiosity,  is  not  well  worth  the 
highest  exertions  of  musical  or  graphical  skill. 
A  woman  of  accomplishments  may  entertain 
those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her  for 
half  an  hour  with  great  brilliancy ;  but  a  mind 
full  of  ideas,  and  with  that  elastic  spring  which 
the  love  of  knowledge  only  can  convey,  is 
a  perpetual  source  of  exhilaration  and  amuse 
ment  to  all  that  come  within  its  reach; — not 
collecting  its  force  into  single  and  insulated 
achievements,  like  the  efforts  made  in  the  fine 
arts — but  diffusing,  equally  over  the  whole  of 
existence,  a  calm  pleasure — better  loved  as  it  ia 
longer  felt — and  suitable  to  every  variety  and 
every  period  of  life.  Therefore,  instead  of  hang 
ing  the  understanding  of  a  woman  upon  walls, 
or  hearing  it  vibrate  upon  strings, — instead  of 
seeing  it  in  clouds,  or  hearing  it  in  the  wind,  we 
would  make  it  the  first  spring  and  ornament  of 
society,  by  enriching  it  with  attainments  upon 
which  alone  such  power  depends. 

If  the  education  of  women  were  improved,  the 
education  of  men  would  be  improved  also.  Let 
any  one  consider  (in  order  to  bring  the  matter 
more  home  by  an  individual  instance)  of  what 
immense  importance  to  society  it  is,  whether  a 
nobleman  of  first-rate  fortune  and  distinction  is 
well  or  ill  brought  up ; — what  a  taste  and  fashion 
he  may  inspire  for  private  and  for  political  vice ! 
and  what  misery  and  mischief  he  may  produce 
to  the  thousand  human  beings  who  are  depen 
dent  on  him !  A  country  contains  no  such  curse 
within  its  bosom.  Youth,  wealth,  high  rank, 
— and  vice,  form  a  combination  which  baffles  all 
remonstrance  and  invective,  and  beats  down  all 
opposition  before  it.  A  man  of  high  rank  who 
combines  these  qualifications  for  corruption,  is 
almost  the  master  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
has  the  public  happiness  within  his  grasp.  But 
the  most  beautiful  possession  which  a  country 
can  have  is  a  noble  and  rich  man,  who  loves 
virtue  and  knowledge ;  who  without  being  feeble 
or  fanatical  is  pious — and  who  without  being 
factious  is  firm  and  independent;  who,  in  his 
political  life,  is  an  equitable  mediator  between 
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king  and  people ;  and,  in  Ids  civil  life,  a  firm 
promoter  of  all  which  can  sjied  a  lustre  upon  his 
country,  or  promote  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
world.  But  if  these  objects  are  of  the  importance 
which  we  attribute  to  them,  the  education  of 
women  must  be  important,  as  the  formation  of 
character  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  life 
seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  them.  It 
is  certainly  in  the  power  of  a  sensible  and  well- 
educated  mother  to  inspire,  within  that  period, 
such  tastes  and  propensities  as  shall  nearly  decide 
the  destiny  of  the  future  man;  and  this  is  done, 
not  only  by  the  intentional  exertions  of  the 
mother,  but  by  the  gradual  and  insensible  imi 
tation  of  the  child ;  for  there  is  something  ex 
tremely  contagious  in  greatness  and  rectitude  of 
thinking,  even  at  that  age ;  and  the  character  of 
the  mother  with  whom  he  passes  his  early  in 
fancy  is  always  an  event  of  the  utmost  import 
ance  to  the  child.  A  m  erely  accomplished  worn  an 
cannot  infuse  her  tastes  into  the  minds  of  her 
sons ;  and,  if  she  could,  nothing  could  be  more 
unfortunate  than  her  success.  Besides,  when  her 
accomplishments  are  given  up,  she  has  nothing 
left  for  it  but  to  amuse  herself  in  the  best  way 
she  can ;  and,  becoming  entirely  frivolous,  either 
declines  altogether  the  fatigue  of  attending  to 
her  children,  or,  attending  to-  them,  has  neither 
talents  nor  'knowledge  to  succeed;  and,  there 
fore,  here  is  a  plain  and  fair  answer  to  those  who 
ask  so  triumphantly,  Why  should  a  woman  dedi 
cate  herself  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  ?  or  why 
should  she  be  attached  to  such  science? — Be 
cause,  by  having  gained  information  on  these 
points,  she  may. inspire  her  son  with  valuable 
tastes,  which  may  abide  by  him  through  life, 
and  carry  him  up  to  all  the  sublimities  of  know 
ledge  ; — because  she  cannot  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  great  character,  if  she  is  absorbed  in  frivol 
ous  amusements,  nor  inspire  her  child  with 
noble  desires,  when  a  long  course  of  trifling  has 
destroyed  the  little  talents  which  were  left  by  a 
bad  education. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  a  country  that 
there  should  be  as  many  understandings  as  pos 
sible  actively  employed  within  it.  Mankind  are 
much  happier  for  the  discovery  of  barometers, 
thermometers,  steam-engines,  and  all  the  in 
numerable  inventions  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
We  are  every  day  and  every  hour  reaping  the 
benefit  of  such  talent  and  ingenuity.  The  same 
observation  is  true  of  such  works  as  those  of 
Dryden,  Pope,  Milton,  and  Shakespeare.  Man 
kind  are  much  happier  that  such  individuals 
have  lived  and  written  ;  they  add.  every  day  to 
the  stock  of  public  enjoyment — and  perpetually 
gladden  and  embellish  life.  Now,  the  number  of 
those  who  exercise  their  understandings  to  any 
good  purpose,  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  those 
who  exercise  it  at  all ;  but,  as  the  matter  stands 
at  present,  half  the  talent  in  the  universe  runs 
to  waste,  and  is  totally  unprofitable.  It  would 
have  been  almost  as  well  for  the  world,  hitherto, 


that  women,  instead  of  possessing  the  capacities 
they  do  at  present,  should  have  been  born  wholly 
destitute  of  wit,  genius,  and  every  other  attri 
bute  of  mind  of  which  men  make  so  eminent  a 
use:  and  the  ideas  of  use  and  possession  are 
so  united  together,  that  because  it  has  been  the 
custom  in  almost  all  countries  to  give  to  women 
a  diiferent  and  a  worse  education  than  to  men, 
the  notion  has  obtained  that  they  do  not  possess 
faculties  which  they  do  not  cultivate.  Just  as, 
in  breaking  up  a  common,  it  is  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  make  the  poor  believe  it  will  carry 
corn,  merely  because  they  have  been  hitherto 
accustomed  to  see  it  produce  nothing  but  weeds 
and  grass — they  very  naturally  mistake  present 
condition  for  general  nature.  So  completely 
have  the  talents  of  women  been  kept  down, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  work,  either  of 
reason  or  imagination,  written  by  a  woman, 
which  is  in  general  circulation  either  in  the 
English,  French,  or  Italian  literature — scarcely 
one  that  has  crept  even  into  the  ranks  of  our 
minor  poets. 

If  the  possession  of  excellent  talents  is  not  a 
conclusive  reason  why  they  should  be  improved,  it 
at  least  amounts  to  a  very  strong  presumption ; 
and,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  women  may  be  trained 
to  reason  and  imagine  as  well  as  men,  the  strongest 
reasons  are  certainly  necessary  to  show  us  why 
we  should  not  avail  ourselves  of  such  rich  gifts 
of  nature ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  call  for  a  clear 
statement  of  those  perils  which  make  it  neces 
sary  that  such  talents  should  be  totally  extin 
guished,  or,  at  most,  very  partially  drawn  out. 
The  burthen  of  proof  does  not  lie  with  those 
who  say,  Increase  the  quantity  of  talent  in  any 
country  as  much  as  possible,  for  such  a  proposi 
tion  is  in  conformity  with  every  man's  feelings ; 
but  it  lies  with  those  who  say,  Take  care  to  keep 
that  understanding  weak  and  trifling,  which 
nature  has  made  capable  of  becoming  strong  and 
powerful.  The  paradox  is  with  them,  not  with 
us.  In  all  human  reasoning,  knowledge  must 
be  taken  for  a  good,  till  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
an  evil.  But  now,  Nature  makes  to  us  rich  and 
magnificent  presents;  and  we  may  say  to  her, 
You  are  too  luxuriant  and  munificent,  we  must 
keep  you  under,  and  prune  you; — we  have 
talents  enough  in  the  other  half  of  the  creation ; 
— and,  if  you  will  not  stupefy  and  enfeeble  the 
minds  of  women  to  our  hands,  we  ourselves 
must  expose  them  to  a  narcotic  process,  and 
educate  away  that  fatal  redundance  with  which 
the  world  is  afflicted,  and  the  order  of  sublunary 
things  deranged. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life  is  conver 
sation  ;  and  the  pleasures  of  conversation  are  of 
course  enhanced  by  every  increase  of  knowledge ; 
not  that  we  should  meet  together  to  talk  of 
alkalis  and  angles,  or  to  add  to  our  stock  of 
history  and  philology,  though  a  little  of  these 
things  is  no  bad  ingredient  in  conversation ;  but 
let  the  subject  be  what  it  may,  there  is  always 
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a  prodigious  difference  between  the  conversation 
of  those  who  have  been  well  educated  and  of 
those  who  have  not  enjoyed  this  advantage. 
Education  gives  fecundity  of  thought,  copious 
ness  of  illustration,  quickness,  vigour,  fancy, 
words,  images,  and  illustrations;  it  decorates 
every  common  thing,  and  gives  the  power  of 
trifling  without  being  undignified  and  absurd. 
The  subjects  themselves  may  not  be  wanted 
upon  which  the  talents  of  an  educated  man 
have  been  exercised ;  but  there  is  always  a  de 
mand  for  those  talents  which  his  education  has 
rendered  strong  and  quick.  Now,  really,  no 
thing  can  be  further  from  our  intention  than  to 
say  anything  rude  and  unpleasant ;  but  we  must 
be  excused  for  observing,  that  it  is  not  now  a 
very  common  thing  to  be  interested  by  the 
variety  and  extent  of  female  knowledge,  but  it 
is  a  very  common  thing  to  lament  that  the  finest 
faculties  in  the  world  have  been  confined  to 
trifles  utterly  unworthy  of  their  richness  and 
their  strength. 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  the  most  inno 
cent  and  interesting  occupation  which  can  be 
given  to  the  female  sex ;  nor  can  there  be  a 
better  method  of  checking  a  spirit  of  dissipation 
than  by  diffusing  a  taste  for  literature.  The 
true  way  to  attack  vice  is  by  setting  up  some 
thing  else  against  it.  Give  to  women,  in  early 
youth,  something  to  acquire  of  sufficient  interest 
and  importance  to  command  the  application  of 
their  mature  faculties,  and  to  excite  their  per 
severance  in  future  life ;  teach  them  that  happi 
ness  is  to  be  derived  from  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  as  well  as  the  gratification  of  vanity, 
and  you  will  raise  up  a  much  more  formidable 
barrier  against  dissipation  than  a  host  of  invec 
tives  and  exhortations  can  supply. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  unfortunate  man 
gets  drunk  with  very  bad  wine — not  to  gratify 
his  palate,  but  to  forget  his  cares :  he  does  not 
set  any  value  on  what  he  receives,  but  on  account 
of  what  it  excludes — it  keeps  out  something 
worse  than  itself.  Now,  though  it  were  denied 
that  the  acquisition  of  serious  knowledge  is  of 
itself  important  to  a  woman,  still  it  prevents  a 
taste  for  silly  and  pernicious  works  of  imagina 
tion  ;  it  keeps  away  the  horrid  trash  of  novels, 
and,  in  lieu  of  that  eagerness  for  emotion  and 
adventure  which  books  of  that  sort  inspire,  pro 
motes  a  calm  and  steady  temperament  of  mind. 

A  man  who  deserves  such  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  may  generally  find  an  excellent  com 
panion  for  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life ;  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  find  a'  companion  for  his  under 
standing  who  has  similar  pursuits  with  himself, 
or  who  can  comprehend  the  pleasure  he  derives 
from  them.  We  really  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  otherwise;  nor  comprehend  how 
the  pleasures  of  domestic  life  can  be  promoted 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  subjects  in  which 
persons  who  are  to  spend  their  lives  together 
take  a  common  interest. 


One  of  the  most  agreeable  consequences  of 
knowledge  is  the  respect  and  importance  which  it 
communicates  to  old  age.  Men  rise  in  character 
often  as  they  increase  in  years ;  they  are  vener 
able  from  what  they  have  acquired,  and  pleas 
ing  from  what  they  can  impart.  If  they  outlive 
their  faculties,  the  mere  frame  itself  is  respected 
for  what  it  once  contained;  but  women  (such 
is  their  unfortunate  style  of  education)  hazard 
everything  upon  one  cast  of  the  die ;  when  youth 
is  gone,  all  is  gone.  No  human  creature  gives 
his  admiration  for  nothing :  either  the  eye  must 
be  charmed  or  the  understanding  gratified.  A 
woman  must  talk  wisely  or  look  well.  Every 
human  being  must  put  up  with  the  coldest 
civility,  who  has  neither  the  charms  of  youth 
nor  the  wisdom  of  age.  Neither  is  there  the 
slightest  commiseration  for  decayed  accomplish 
ments  ;  no  man  mourns  over  the  fragments  of  a 
dancer,  or  drops  a  tear  on  the  relics  of  musical 
skill.  They  are  flowers  destined  to  perish ;  but 
the  decay  of  great  talents  is  always  the  sub 
ject  of  solemn  pity;  and,  even  when  their  last 
memorial  is  over,  their  ruins  and  vestiges  are 
regarded  with  pious  affection. 

There  is  no  connection  between  the  ignorance 
in  which  women  are  kept  and  the  preservation 
of  moral  and  religious  principle ;  and  yet  cer 
tainly  there  is,  in  the  minds  of  some  timid  and 
respectable  persons,  a  vague,  indefinite  dread  of 
knowledge,  as  if  it  were  capable  of  producing 
these  effects.  It  might  almost  be  supposed,  from 
the  dread  which  the  propagation  of  knowledge 
has  excited,  that  there  was  some  great  secret 
which  was  to  be  kept  in  impenetrable  obscurity, 
that  all  moral  rules  were  a  species  of  delusion 
and  imposture,  the  detection  of  which,  by  the 
improvement  of  the  understanding,  would  be 
attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  all, 
and  particularly  to  women.  If  we  could  pos 
sibly  understand  what  these  great  secrets  were, 
we  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  concur  in  their 
preservation ;  but  believing  that  all  the  salutary 
rules  which  are  imposed  on  women  are  the  result 
of  true  wisdom,  and  productive  of  the  greatest 
happiness,  we  cannot  understand  how  they  are 
to  become  less  sensible  of  this  truth  in  proportion 
as  their  power  of  discovering  truth  in  general 
is  increased,  and  the  habit  of  viewing  questions 
with  accuracy  and  comprehension  established 
by  education.  There  are  men,  indeed,  who  are 
always  exclaiming  against  every  species  of  power, 
because  it  is  connected  with  danger ;  their  dread 
of  abuses  is  so  much  stronger  than  their  admir 
ation  of  uses,  that  they  would  cheerfully  give 
up  the  use  of  fire,  gunpowder,  and  printing,  to 
be  freed  from  robbers,  incendiaries,  and  libels. 
It  is  true,  that  every  increase  of  knowledge  may 
possibly  render  depravity  more  depraved,  as 
well  as  it  may  increase  the  strength  of  virtue. 
It  is  in  itself  only  power ;  and  its  value  depends 
on  its  application.  But,  trust  to  the  natural 
love  of  good  where  there  is  no  temptation  to  be 
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bad — it  operates  nowhere  more  forcibly  than  in 
education.  No  man,  whether  he  be  tutor, 
guardian,  or  friend,  ever  contents  himself  with 
infusing  the  mere  ability  to  acquire ;  but  giving 
the  power,  he  gives  with  it  a  taste  for  the  wise 
and  rational  exercise  of  that  power ;  so  that  an 
educated  person  is  not  only  one  with  stronger 
and  better  faculties  than  others,  but  with  a  more 
useful  propensity — a  disposition  better  cultivated 
— and  associations  of  a  higher  and  more  import 
ant  class. 

In  short,  and  to  recapitulate  the  main  points 
upon  .which  we  have  insisted,  why  the  dispro 
portion  in  knowledge  between  the'  two  sexes 
should  be  so  great,  when  the  inequality  in  natural 
talents  is  so  small ;  or  why  the  understanding  of 
women  should  be  lavished  upon  trifles,  when 
nature  has  made  it  capable  of  better  and  higher 
things,  we  profess  ourselves  not  able  to  under 
stand.  The  affectation  charged  upon  female 
knowledge  is  best  cured  by  making  that  know 
ledge  more  general :  and  the  economy  devolved 
upon  women  is  best  secured  by  the  ruin,  dis 
grace,  and  inconvenience  which  proceeds  from 
neglecting  it.  For  the  care  of  children  nature 
has  made  a  direct  and  powerful  provision;  and 
the  gentleness  and  elegance  of  women  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  that  desire  to  please, 
which  is  productive  of  the  greatest  part  of 
civilisation  and  refinement,  and  which  rests  upon 
a  foundation  too  deep  to  be  shaken  by  any  such 


modifications  in  education  as  we  have  proposed. 
If  you  educate  women  to  attend  to  dignified  and 
important  subjects,  you  are  multiplying,  beyond 
measure,  the  chances  of  human  improvement  by 
preparing  and  medicating  those  early  impres 
sions,  which  always  come  from  the  mother ;  and 
which,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  are 
quite  decisive  of  character  and  genius.  Nor  is 
it  only  in  the  business  of  education  that  women 
would  influence  the  destiny  of  men.  If  women 
knew  more,  men  must  learn  more — for  ignorance 
would  then  be  shameful— and  it  would  become 
the  fashion  to  be  instructed.  The  instruction  of 
women  improves  the  stock  of  national  talents, 
and  employs  more  minds  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  the  world;  it  increases  the  plea 
sures  of  society  by  multiplying  the  topics  upon 
which  the  two  sexes  take  a  common  interest; 
and  makes  marriage  an  intercourse  of  under 
standing  as  well  as  of  affection  by  giving  dignity 
and  importance  to  the  female  character.  The 
education  of  women  favours  public  morals;  it 
provides  for  every  season  of  life,  as  well  as  for 
the  brightest  and  the  best ;  and  leaves  a  woman 
when  she  is  stricken  by  the  hand  of  time,  not  as 
she  now  is,  destitute  of  everything,  and  neglected 
by  all,  but  with  the  full  power  and  the  splen 
did  attractions  of  knowledge,  diffusing  the  ele 
gant  pleasures  of  polite  literature,  and  receiving 
the  just  homage  of  learned  and  accomplished 
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ON  THE  GENIUS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.* 
MANY  persons  are  very  sensible  of  the  effect  of 
fine  poetry  upon  their  feelings,  who  do  not  well 
know  how  to  refer  these  feelings  to  their  causes ; 
and  it  is  always  a  delightful  thing  to  be  made  to 
see  clearly  the  sources  from  which  our  delight 
has  proceeded,  and  to  trace  the  mingled  stream 
that  has  flowed  upon  our  hearts  to  the  remoter 
fountains  from  which  it  has  been  gathered  ;  and 
when  this  is  done  with  warmth  as  well  as  pre 
cision,  and  embodied  in  an  eloquent  description 
of  the  beauty  which  is  explained,  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  attractive,  and  not  the  least  instruc 
tive,  of  literary  exercises.  In  all  works  of  merit, 
however,  and  especially  in  all  works  of  original 
genius,  there  are  a  thousand  retiring  and  less 
obtrusive  graces,  which  escape  hasty  and  super 
ficial  observers,  and  only  give  out  their  beauties 
to  fond  and  patient  contemplation  ;  a  thousand 

*  From  a  review  of  Hazlitt's  "  Characters  of  Shake 
speare's  Plays." 


slight  and  harmonising  touches,  the  merit  and 
the  effect  of  which  are  equally  imperceptible  to 
vulgar  eyes ;  and  a  thousand  indications  of  the 
continual  presence  of  that  poetical  spirit  which 
can  only  be  recognised  by  those  who  are  in  some 
measure  under  its  influence,  and  have  prepared 
themselves  to  receive  it  by  worshipping  meekly 
at  the  shrines  which  it  inhabits. 

In  the  exposition  of  these  there  is  room  enough 
for  originality,  and  more  room  than  Mr  Hazlitt 
has  yet  filled.  In  many  points,  however,  he  has 
acquitted  himself  excellently;  particularly  in 
the  development  of  the  principal  characters  with 
which  Shakespeare  has  peopled  the  fancies  of  all 
English  readers— but  principally,  we  think,  in 
the  delicate  sensibility  with  which  he  has  traced, 
and  the  natural  eloquence  with  which  he  has 
pointed  out,  that  familiarity  with  beautiful  forms 
and  images — that  eternal  recurrence  to  what  is 
sweet  or  majestic  in  the  simple  aspects  of 
nature— that  indestructible  love  of  flowers  and 
odours,  and  dews  and  clear  waters — and  soft 
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airs  and  sounds,  and  bright  skies,  and  woodland 
solitudes,  and  moonlight  bowers,  which  are  the 
material  elements  of  poetry — and  that  fine  sense 
of  their  undefinable  relation  to  mental  emotion, 
which  is  its  essence  and  vivifying  soul — and 
which,  in  the  midst  of  Shakespeare's  most  busy 
and  atrocious  scenes,  falls  like  gleams  of  sun 
shine  on  rocks  and  ruins — contrasting  with  all 
that  is  rugged  and  repulsive,  and  reminding  us 
of  the  existence  of  purer  and  brighter  elements — 
which  he  alone  has  poured  out  from  the  richness 
of  his  own  mind  without  effort  or  restraint,  and 
contrived  to  intermingle  with  the  play  of  all  the 
passions,  and  the  vulgar  course  of  this  world's 
affairs,  without  deserting  for  an  instant  the  pro 
per  business  of  the  scene,  or  appearing  to  pause 
or  digress  from  love  of  ornament  or  need  of 
repose ;  he  alone  who,  when  the  subject  requires 
it,  is  always  keen,  and  worldly,  and  practical, 
and  who  yet,  without  changing  his  hand,  or 
stopping  his  course,  scatters  around  him  as  he 
goes  all  sounds  and  shapes  of  sweetness,  and 
conjures  up  landscapes  of  immortal  fragrance 
and  freshness,  and  peoples  them  with  spirits  of 
glorious  aspect  and  attractive  grace,  and  is  a 
thousand  times  more  full  of  imagery  and  splen 
dour  than  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  such  quali 
ties,  have  shrunk  back  from  the  delineation  of 
character  or  passion,  and  declined  the  discussion 
of  human  duties  and  cares.  More  full  of  wis 
dom,  and  ridicule,  and  sagacity,  than  all  the 
moralists  and  satirists  in  existence,  he  is  more 
wild,  airy,  and  inventive,  and  more  pathetic  and 
fantastic,  than  all  the  poets  of  all  regions  and 
ages  of  the  world ;  and  has  all  those  elements  so 
happily  mixed  up  in  him,  and  bears  his  high 
faculties  so  temperately,  that  the  most  severe 
reader  cannot  complain  of  him  for  want  of 
strength  or  of  reason,  nor  the  most  sensitive  for 
defect  of  ornament  or  ingenuity.  Everything  in 
him  is  in  unmeasured  abundance  and  unequalled 
perfection  ;  but  everything  so  balanced  and  kept 
in  subordination  as  not  to  jostle  or  disturb  or 
take  the  place  of  another.  The  most  exquisite 
poetical  conceptions,  images,  and  descriptions, 
are  given  with  such  brevity,  and  introduced  with 
such  skill,  as  merely  to  adorn  without  loading 
the  sense  they  accompany.  Although  his  sails 
are  purple,  and  perfumed,  and  his  prow  of 
beaten  gold,  they  waft  him  on  his  voyage,  not 
less,  but  more  rapidly  and  directly,  than  if  they 
had  been  composed  of  baser  materials.  All  his 
excellences,  like  those  of  Nature  herself,  are 
thrown  out  together ;  and  instead  of  interfering 
with,  support  and  recommend  each  other.  His 
flowers  are  not  tied  up  in  garlands,  nor  his  fruits 
crushed  into  baskets,  but  spring  living  from  the 
soil,  in  all  the  dew  and  freshness  of  youth ; 
while  the  graceful  foliage  in  which  they  lurk, 
and  the  ample  branches,  the  rough  and  vigorous 
stem,  and  the  wide-spreading  roots  on  which  they 
depend,  are  present  along  with  them,  and  share, 
in  their  places,  the  equal  care  of  their  Creator. 


THE  PERISHABLE  NATURE  OF  POETICAL 
FAME.* 

Next  to  the  impression  of  the  vast  fertility, 
compass,  and  beauty  of  our  English  poetry,  the 
reflection  that  recurs  most  frequently  and  forcibly 
to  us  in  accompanying  Mr  Campbell  through  his 
wide  survey,  is  the  perishable  nature  of  poetical 
fame,  and  the  speedy  oblivion  that  has  overtaken 
so  many  of  the  promised  heirs  of  immortality. 
Of  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors,  whose 
works  are  cited  in  these  volumes,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  celebrated  in  their 
generation,  there  are  not  thirty  who  now  enjoy 
anything  that  can  be  called  popularity — whose 
works  are  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  ordinary 
readers,  in  the  shops  of  ordinary  booksellers,  or 
in  the  press  for  republication.  About  fifty  more 
may  be  tolerably  familiar  to  men  of  taste  or 
literature:  the  rest  slumber  on  the  shelves  of 
collectors,  and  are  partially  known  to  a  few 
antiquaries  and  scholars.  .Now,  the  fame  of  a 
poet  is  popular,  or  nothing.  He  does  not  ad 
dress  himself,  like  the  man  of  science,  to  the 
learned,  or  those  who  desire  to  learn,  but  to  all 
mankind ;  and  his  purpose  being  to  delight  and 
to  be  praised,  necessarily  extends  to  all  who  can 
receive  pleasure,  or  join  in  applause.  It  is 
strange,  and  somewhat  humiliating,  to  see  how 
great  a  proportion  of  those  who  had  once  fought 
their  way  successfully  to  distinction,  and  sur 
mounted  the  rivalry  of  contemporary  envy,  have 
again  sunk  into  neglect.  We  have  great  defer 
ence  for  public  opinion ;  and  readily  admit  that 
nothing  but  what  is  good  can  be  permanently 
popular.  But  though  its  vivat  be  generally 
oracular,  its  pereat  appears  to  us  to  be  often 
sufficiently  capricious;  and  while  we  would 
foster  all  that  it  bids  to  live,  we  would  willingly 
revive  much  that  it  leaves  to  die.  The  very 
multiplication  of  works  of  amusement  necessarily 
withdraws  many  from  notice  that  deserve  to  be 
kept  in  remembrance ;  for  we  should  soon  find 
it  labour,  and  not  amusement,  if  we  were  obliged 
to  make  use  of  them  all,  or  even  to  take  all  upon 
trial.  As  the  materials  of  enjoyment  and  in 
struction  accumulate  around  us,  more  and  more 
must  thus  be  daily  rejected  and  left  to  waste : 
for  while  our  tasks  lengthen,  our  lives  remain  as 
short  as  ever ;  and  the  calls  on  our  time  multiply, 
while  our  time  itself  is  flying  swiftly  away.  This 
superfluity  and  abundance  of  our  treasures, 
therefore,  necessarily  renders  much  of  them 
worthless;  and  the  veriest  accidents  may,  in 
such  a  case,  determine  what  part  shall  be  pre 
served,  and  what  thrown  away  and  neglected. 
When  an  army  is  decimated,  the  very  bravest 
may  fall ;  and  many  poets,  worthy  of  eternal 
remembrance,  have  been  forgotten,  merely 
because  there  was  not  room  in  our  memories 
forall. 

*  From  a  review  of  Campbell  s  "  Specimens  of  the 
British  Poets." 
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By  such  a  work  as  the  "Specimens,"  however, 
this  injustice  of  fortune  may  be  partly  redressed 
—some  small  fragments  of  an  immortal  strain 
may  still  be  rescued  from  oblivion — and  a  wreck 
of  a  name  preserved,  which  time  appeared  to 
have  swallowed  up  for  ever.  There  is  something 
pious,  we  think,  and  endearing,  in  the  office  of 
thus  gathering  up  the  ashes  of  renown  that  has 
passed  away;  or  rather,  of  calling  back  the 
departed  life  for  a  transitory  glow,  and  enabling 
those  great  spirits  which  seemed  to  be  laid  for 
ever,  still  to  draw  a  tear  of  pity,  or  a  throb  of 
admiration,  from  the  hearts  of  a  forgetful  genera 
tion.  The  body  of  their  poetry,  probably,  can 
never  be  revived ;  but  some  sparks  of  its  spirit 
may  yet  be  preserved,  in  a  narrower  and  feebler 
frame. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  havoc  which  two 
hundred  years  have  thus  made  in  the  ranks  of 
our  immortals — and,  above  all,  when  we  refer 
their  rapid  disappearance  to  the  quick  succession 
of  new  competitors,  and  the  accumulation  of 
more  good  works  than  there  is  time  to  peruse — 
we  cannot  help  being  dismayed  at  the  prospect 
which  lies  before  the  writers  of  the  present  day. 
There  never  was  an  age  so  prolific  of  popular 
poetry  as  that  in  which  we  now  live ;  and  as 
wealth,  population,  and  education  extend,  the 
produce  is  likely  to  go  on  increasing.  The  last 
ten  years  have  produced,  we  think,  an  annual 
supply  of  about  ten  thousand  lines  of  good  staple 
poetry — poetry  from  the  very  first  hands  that 
we  can  boast  of — that  runs  quickly  to  three  or 
four  large  editions — and  is  as  likely  to  be  per 
manent  as  present  success  can  make  it.  Now,  if 
that  goes  on  for  a  hundred  years  longer,  what  a 


task  will  await  the  poetical  readers  of  1919 
Our  living  poets  will  then  be  nearly  as  old  as 
Pope  and  Swift  are  at  present,  but  there  will 
stand  between  them  and  that  generation  nearly 
ten  times  as  much  fresh  and  fashionable  poetry 
as  is  now  interposed  between  us  and  those 
writers ;  and  if  Scott,  and  Byron,  and  Campbell, 
have  already  cast  Pope  and  Swift  a  good  deal 
into  the  shade,  in  what  form  and  dimensions  are 
they  themselves  likely  to  be  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  their  great-grandchildren  ?  The  thought, 
we  own,  is  a  little  appalling ;  and,  we  confess, 
we  see  nothing  better  to  imagine  than  that  they 
may  find  a  comfortable  place  in  some  new  collec 
tion  of  specimens— the  centenary  of  the  present 
publication.  There— if  the  future  editor  have 
anything  like  the  indulgence  and  veneration  for 
antiquity  of  his  predecessor  —  there  shall  pos 
terity  still  hang  with  rapture  on  the  half  of 
Campbell,  and  the  fourth  part  of  Byron,  and  the 
sixth  of  Scott,  and  the  scattered  tithes  of  Crabbe, 
and  the  three  per  cent,  of  Southey ;  while  some 
good-natured  critic  shall  sit  in  our  mouldering 
chair,  and  more  than  half  prefer  them  to  those 
by  whom  they  have  been  superseded  1  It  is  an 
hyperbole  of  good-nature,  however,  we  fear,  to 
ascribe  to  them  even  those  dimensions  at  the 
end  of  a  century.  After  a  lapse  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  we  are  afraid  to  think  of  the 
space  they  may  have  shrunk  into.  We  have  no 
Shakespeare,  alas  !  to  shed  a  never-setting  light 
on  his  contemporaries;  and  if  we  continue  to 
write  and  rhyme  at  the  present  rate  for  two 
hundred  years  longer,  there  must  be  some  new 
art  of  short-hand  reading  invented,  or  all  reading 
must  be  given  up  in  despair. 


JOHN  WILSON.    BORN  1785 :  DIED  1854. 

(From  Blackwood's  Magazine.) 


STEEAMS. 

How  delightful,  even  to  elders  like  us,  to  feel 
Spring  breathing  once  more  over  air  and  earth  ! 
We  have  been  quite  happy  and  contented  with 
Winter,  however  severe ;  nor  have  we  ever  felt 
the  slightest  inclination  to  be  satirical  on  that 
hoary  personage.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not 
a  season  of  them  all  whom  we  love  better  than 
hale,  honest,  old  Winter.  But  when  he  has 
migrated  from  the  lengthening  days,  we  think 
cheerfully  on  the  last  time  we  shook  hands  with 
him  ;  and  knowing  that  he  is  as  regular  as  clock 
work,  have  no  doubts  of  his  return  as  soon  as 
he  hears  that  we  have  again  laid  in  our  Novem 
ber  stock  of  coais  and  corned  beef.  Indeed,  his 
son,  Spring,  has  so  strong  a  family  resemblance 
to  his  father,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  difference 
of  their  comr»lexion}  and  a  totally  dissimilar 


style  of  dress,  we  should  frequently  mistake  the 
one  for  the  other.  The  likeness,  however,  wears 
off  as  we  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
young  heir-apparent,  and  find  that,  with  most  of 
his  father's  virtues,  he  possesses  many  peculiar 
to  himself  ;  while  in  every  point  of  manners  or 
lesser  morals,  he  bears  away  both  the  bell  and 
the  palm  from  his  sire.  Like  the  old  gentleman, 
he  is  occasionally  cold  to  strangers — biting  in 
his  remarks — or  wrapt  up  within  himself ;  but 
his  iciness  soon  thaws — his  face  becomes  ani 
mated  in  the  extreme — his  language  is  even 
flowery — and  putting  his  arm  kindly  within 
yours,  there  is  nothing  he  likes  so  well  as  to 
propose  a  walk  among  the  pleasant  banks  and 
braes,  now  alive  with  the  new-born  lambs, 
through  whose  bleating  you  can  but  faintly  hear 
the  lark  returning  from  heaven. 

We  seldom  are  exposed  to  any  very  strong 
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temptation  to  leave  town  till  about  the  second 
week  in  April.  Up  to  that  time  the  dinners 
have  complete  power  over  us,  and  we  could  not 
tear  ourselves  away  without  acute  anguish. 
Lamb  (see  last  paragraph)  has  been  exquisite  for 
weeks  ;  and  when  enjoyed  at  the  table  of  a 
friend,  not  expensive.  Garden  stuffs,  too,  have 
purified  our  blood,  and,  if  that  be  possible,  in 
creased  our  appetite.  Spring  has  agreeably 
affected  our  animal  being,  without  having  as  yet 
made  any  very  forcible  appeal  to  our  intellectual 
or  moral  system.  To  leave  town  during  such  a 
crisis  of  private  affairs  would  obviously  be  in 
consistent  with  our  judicious  character.  Take 
them  on  the  whole,  and  the  best  dinners  of  a 
cycle  of  seven  years  will  be  found  to  fall  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April.  We  have  verified 
this  fact  by  tables  of  observation  kept  for  eight- 
and-twenty  years,  now'  in  the  temporary  posses 
sion  of  Dr  Kitchener,  who  has  been  anxiously 
collating  them  with  his  own  private  Gastrono- 
mical  Journal. 

Yet  in  spite  of  such  tender  ties,  by  which  we 
are  bound  to  the  urbane  board  well  on  into 
April,  our  poetical  imagination  is  frequently 
tempting  us  away  into  the  country.  All  such 
temptations  we  manfully  resist ;  and  to  streng 
then  us  in  the  struggle,  we  never  refuse  a  dinner 
invitation,  except  when  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  we  shall  be  asked  to  eat  pates.  Mr  Cole 
ridge,  meaning  to  be  very  severe  on  Mr  Jeffrey 
for  having  laughed  at  some  verses  of  Mr  Words 
worth's,  about  "the  child  being  father  of  the 
man,"  declares  somewhere  or  other,  that  not 
willingly  would  he  gaze  on  a  setting  sun  with  a 
man  capable  of  the  enormity  of  such  a  criticism. 
On  the  same  principles  precisely,  not  willingly 
would  we  gaze  on  the  setting  sun  with  any  man 
who,  in  his  own  house,  had  ever  asked  us  to 
begin  dinner  with  a  pate.  Such  a  request  shows 
a  littleness  of  soul  and  stomach  that  could  com 
prehend  the  glory  neither  of  a  setting  sun  nor  a 
round  of  beef — two  of  the  very  best  things  in 
their  own  way,  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 

But  about  the  "very  middle  and  waist"  of 
April,  we  order  a  search  through  our  wardrobe 
for  trousers,  striped  and  spotted  waistcoats, 
jackets,  foraging-caps,  and  thick-soled  shoes, 
called  by  our  housekeeper  clampers.  Then  we 
venture  to  open  our  eyes  and  look  a  little  abroad 
over  the  suburban  gardens  and  nurseries.  We 
had  doggedly  determined,  indeed,  not  to  take 
any  notice  of  spring  symptoms  before  that  time, 
for  fear  of  pining  away  for  the  green  fields. 
Accordingly  we  wore  our  greatcoat  as  faithfully 
as  if  it  were  part  of  ourselves,  even  during  the 
soft  days  that  now  and  then  came  balmy  over 
the  city  gardens  during  the  somewhat  surly 
month  of  March.  We  rather  kept  our  eyes  on 
the  ground  in  passing  by  rows  of  poplars,  which 
we  knew  from  the  sweet  scent  were  more  than 
budding  in  the  sunshine.  When  a  bee  hummed 
past  us  about  the  suburbs,  we  pretended  not  to 


hear  her ;  and  as  to  the  sparrows,  why,  they 
twitter  all  the  year  through,  almost  as  heartily 
as  if  they  were  inditing  valentines,  and  their 
chatter  never  disturbs  us.  In  short,  we  wish  to 
enjoy  the  first  gentle  embrace  of  spring  in  some 
solitary  spot,  where  nothing  will  impede  the 
mutual  flow  ot  our  spirits,  but  where  "the 
world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot,"  we  may 
wander  away  together  into  the  ideal  lands  of  the 
imagination,  nor  care  if  we  ever  more  return  to 
this  weary  and  distracted  life.  .  .  . 

How  pleasant,  on  a  stated  day  and  hour,  to 
walk  into  Buchanan  Lodge,  an  expected  head  of 
a  house  !  All  the  domestics  delighted  to  behold 
their  beloved  master  hobbling  towards  the  porch. 
Every  window  so  clear,  that  you  know  not  there 
is  glass — the  oilskin  on  the  lobby-floor  glancing 
undimmed — nestlings  in  a  twitter  over  all  the 
clustering  verandas  ;  but  all  this  is  subject  for  a 
future  leading  article,  whereas  the  title  of  the 
present  is — Streams. 

And  first  a  few  words  in  praise  of  running 
streams,  and  let  us  panegyrise  them  in  SPATES. 
Then  the  rill — pretty  pigmy  no  longer — springs 
up  in  an  hour  to  stream's  estate.  Like  a  strip 
ling  who  has  been  unexpectedly  left  a  fortune  by 
an  old  uncle,  he  gives  his  home,  in  a  hollow  of 
the  broomy  braes,  the  slip,  and  away  off,  in  full 
cry  and  gallop,  to  "poos  his  fortune"  in  the 
world,  down  in  the  "laigh  kintra."  Many  a 
tumble  he  gets  over  waterfalls,  and  often  do  you 
hear  him  shouting  before  he  gets  out  of  the 
wood.  He  sings  although  it  be  Sunday,  and 
hurries  past  the  kirk  during  the  time  of  divine 
service,  yet  not  without  joining  for  a  moment  in 
the  psalm.  As  the  young  lasses  are  returning 
from  kirk  to  cottage,  he  behaves  rudely  to  them, 
while,  high-kilted,  they  are  crossing  the  fords  ; 
and  ere  their  giggle-blended  shrieks  subside, 
continues  his  career,  as  Dr  Jamieson  says,  in  his 
spirited  ballad  on  the  water-kelpie,  "  loud 
nechering  in  a  lauch. "  And  now  he  is  all  a-foam 
in  his  fury,  like  a  chestnut  horse.  The  sheep 
and  lambs  stare  at  him  in  astonishment ;  and 
Mr  Wordsworth's  Old  Ram,  who  is  so  poetically 
described  in  the  "  Excursion  "  as  admiring  his 
horns  and  beard,  face  and  figure,  in  one  of  the 
clear  pools  of  the  Brathay,  the  Pride  of  Winder- 
mere,  were  he  now  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  would 
die  of  disappointed  self-love,  a  heartbroken 
Narcissus.  On  he  goes  —  the  rill-rivulet  — 
"neither  to  haud  nor  to  bin'" — a  most  up 
roarious  hobbledehoy.  He  is  just  at  that  time 
of  life — say  about  seventeen — when  the  passions 
are  at  their  worst  or  their  best — 'tis  hard  to  say 
which — at  their  newest  certainly,  and  perhaps 
at  their  strongest,  and  when  they  listen  to  no 
voice  but  their  own,  which  then  seems  to  fill 
heaven  and  earth  with  music.  But  what  noise 
is  this  !  Thunder  ?  No — a  Corra  Linn,  or  a 
Stonebyres  of  a  waterfall.  Lo  !  yonder  a 
great  river  sweeping  along  the  strath.  The  rill- 
rivulet,  with  one  shiver  and  shudder — for  now 
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'tis  too  late  to  turn  back,  and  onwards  lie  is 
driven  by  his  own  weight,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  his  own  destiny — leaps  with  a  sudden 
plunge  into  the  red  roaring  spate,  and  in  an 
instant  loses  his  name  and  nature,  and  dis 
appears  for  ever.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  young 
human  prodigal,  lost  in  the  swollen  river  of  life 
thundering  over  the  world's  precipices. 

Turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Grampians.  You 
are  all  alone — quite  by  yourself---no  object  seems 
alive  in  existence — for  the  eagle  is  mute — the 
antlers  of  the  red-deer,  though  near,  invisible — 
not  one  small  moorland  bird  is  astir  among  the 
brackens — no  ground  bee  is  at  work  on  the  sul 
len  heather — and  the  aspect  of  the  earth  is  grim 
as  that  of  heaven.  Hark  !  From  what  airt 
moans  the  thunder  ?  'Tis  like  an  earthquake. 
Now  it  growls.  Yonder  cloud,  a  minute  ago 
deep  blue,  is  now  black  as  pitch.  All  the  moun 
tains  seem  to  have  gathered  themselves  together 
under  it — and  see — see  how  it  flashes  with  fire  ! 
Ay,  that  is  thunder — one  peal  split  into  a  hun 
dred — a  cannonade  worthy  the  battle  of  the  gods 
and  giants,  when  the  sons  of  Terra  strove  to 
storm  the  gates  of  Uranus.  Would  that  Dan 
Virgil  were  here — or  Lord  Byron  !  0  Dr  Blair  ! 
JDr  Blair  !  why  didst  thou  object  to  the  close  of 
thatglorious  description—*'  DENSISSIMUS  IMBER?" 
Jupiter  Pluvius  has  smitten  the  Grampians  with 
a  rod  of  lightning,  and  in  a  moment  they  are  all 
tumbling  with  cataracts.  Now  every  great  glen 
has  its  own  glorious  river — some  red  as  blood, 
some  white  as  snow,  and  some  yet  blue  in  their 
portentous  beauty  as  that  one  thin  slip  of  sky 
that,  as  we  are  looking,  is  sucked  into  the  clouds. 
Each  rill,  each  torrent,  each  river,  has  its  own 
peculiar  voice  ;  and  methinks  we  distinguish  one 
music  from  another  as  we  dream  ourselves  away 
into  the  heart  of  that  choral  anthem.  Woe  to 
the  "  wee  bouracks  o'  houses "  bigged  on  the 
holmlands !  Bridges  !  that  have  felt  the  ice- 
flaws  of  a  thousand  winters  rebounding  from 
your  abutments,  as  from  cliff  to  cliff  you  spanned 
the  racing  thunder,  this  night  will  be  your  last ! 
Your  keystones  shall  be  loosened,  and  your 
arches,  as  at  the  springing  of  a  mine,  heaved  up 
into  the  air  by  the  resistless  waters.  There  is 
no  shrieking  of  kelpies.  That  was  but  a  passion 
less  superstition.  But  there  is  shrieking — of 
widows  and  of  orphans — and  of  love  strong  as 
death,  stifled  and  strangled  in  the  flood  that  all 
night  long  is  sweeping  corpses  and  carcasses  to 
the  sea. 

Well,  then,  streams !  The  unpardonable  thing 
about  Edinburgh  is,  that  she  wants  a  river.  Two 
great  straddling  bridges  without  one  drop  of 
water  !  The  stranger  looks  over  the  battlements 
of  the  one,  and  in  the  abyss  sees  our  metropoli 
tan  markets — through  the  iron  railing  of  the 
other,  and  lo  !  carts  laden  with  old  furniture, 
and  a  blind  fiddler  and  his  wife  roaring  ballads 
to  a  group  of  tatterdemalions.  What  a  glory 
would  it  be  were  a  great  red  river  to  come  sud 


denly  down  in  flood,  and  sweep  away  Mound 
and  Bridge  to  the  sea  !  Alas  !  for  old  Holyrood ! 
What  new  life  would  be  poured  into  the  Gude 
Auld  Town,  thus  freshened  at  its  foundations ! 
And  how  beautiful  to  see  the  dwindled  ship 
gliding  under  cloud  of  sail  by  the  base  of  our 
castled  cliff !  Oh !  for  the  sweet  sea  murmur, 
when  torrent  retreats  before  tide,  and  the  birds 
of  ocean  come  floating  into  the  inland  woods  ! 
Oh  !  that,  "like  Horeb's  rock  beneath  the  Pro 
phet's  hand,"  yonder  steep  would  let  escape  into 
light  the  living  waters  !  But  this  wish  is  a  mere 
whim  of  the  moment,  and  therefore  it  is  our 
delight  to  escape  for  a  week  to  the  brooks  of 
Peebles,  or  Innerleithen,  or  Clovenford,  or 
Kelso. 

Wherever  we  go  to  escape  the  flitting,  a  stream 
or  river  there  must  be — our  ears  are  useless  with 
out  its  murmurs — eyes  we  might  as  well  have 
none  without  its  wimpling  glitter.  Early  in  life 
we  fell  in  love  with  a  naiad  whom  we  beheld  in 
a  dream,  sitting,  with  her  long  dishevelled  hair 
veiling  her  pearly  person,  by  a  waterfall ;  and 
her  every  spring  have  we  in  vain  been  seeking, 
and  still  hope  to  find,  although  she  hide  from  our 
embrace  in  a  pool  far  away  among  the  hills  that 
overshadow  the  lonely  source  of  the  Ettrick,  or 
embowered  in  the  beautiful  Beauly,  delight  in 
the  solitude  of  the  Dreme.  .  .  . 

Yarrow,  the  beloved  of  bards  of  old,  well 
mayest  thou  be  proud  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Queen's  Wake,"  and  many  a  little  pathetic 
lilt  beside — hymn,  elegy,  and  song  hast  thou 
heard  breathed  by  him,  along  with  thy  own 
murmurs,  during  the  pensive  gloaming.  Nor 
will  thy  pastoral  sister,  the  Ettrick,  be  jealous 
of  your  loves.  For  in  spirit  all  the  streams  are 
one  that  flow  through  the  forest.  And  you  too, 
Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  gathering  them  all  to 
gether,  come  rushing  into  each  other's  arms 
aboon  the  haughs  o'  Selkirk,  and  then  flow, 
Tweed-blent,  to  the  sea.  Our  shepherd  is  dear 
to  all  the  rills  that  issue  in  thousands  from  their 
own  recesses  among  the  braes,  for  when  a  poet 
walks  through  regions  his  genius  has  sung,  all 
nature  does  him  homage,  from  cloud  to  clod — 
from  blue  sky  to  green  earth — all  living  crea 
tures  therein  included,  from  the  eagle  to  the 
mole.  James  knows  this,  and  is  happy  among 
the  hills.  But  the  hospitality  of  Altrive  shall 
not  be  dismissed  thus  in  a  passing  paragraph, 
but  shall  have  a  leading  article  to  itself  as  surely 
as  we  know  how  to  honour  worth  and  genius. 

We  called  thee,  Yarrow,  the  beloved  of  bards 
of  old.  Ay !  flowing  in  the  brightness  of  thy 
own  peace  along  the  vale,  yet  wert  thou  often 
invoked  by  minstrels  with  a  voice  of  weeping. 
Blood  tinged  thy  banks,  nor  could  the  stain  be 
washed  away  even  by  the  tears  of  the  sons  of 
song.  Thine  became  a  traditionary  character, 
if  not  of  sorrow,  yet  of  sadness,  and  all  that  is 
pensive  or  pastoral  has  ever  seemed  to  breathe 
over  thy  braes.  The  wanderer  carries  thither 
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with  him  a  spirit  of  imaginative  grief — an  ear 
open  to  the  mournful  echoes  of  the  ancient  ele 
gies  of  war  and  death.  Thus,  let  the  holms  of 
Yarrow  glitter  to  the  sunshine  as  they  will,  yet, 
in  the  words  of  the  old  strain,  they  are  "  dowie  " 
holms  still,  just  as  we  always  see  something  sad 
even  in  the  smiles  of  a  friend  whom  we  know  to 
have  been  a  man  of  sorrows,  all^iough  to  happi 
ness  he  has  been  long  restored.  Cheerful  chants 
there  are  about  thy  braw  lads  and  bonny  lasses ; 
but  sit  down  beside  any  shepherd  on  the  hill 
side,  anywhere  in  the  whole  forest,  and  wher 
ever 

"  Yarrow,  as  he  flows  along, 
Bears  burden  to  the  minstrel's  song," 

depend  you  upon  it,  the  tale  shall  be  one  of  ten 
derness  and  tears.  Such  was  the  determination 
of  the  poets  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  and  such, 
too,  is  the  spirit,  Wordsworth,  of  that  divine 
strain  thou  didst  breathe,  in  thy  inspiration, 
when  first  thy  thoughtful  eyes  beheld  the  stream 
that  had  so  long  murmured  in  the  light  of  song. 

"  Delicious  is  the  lay  that  sings 
The  haunts  of  happy  lovers, 
The  path  that  leads  them  to  the  grove, 
The  leafy  grove  that  covers  ; 
And  pity  sanctifies  the  verse 
That  paints,  by  strength  of  sorrow, 
The  unconquerable  strength  of  love  ; 
Bear  witness,  rueful  Yarrow ! 

"  But  thon,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 
To  fond  imagination, 
Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day  « 

Her  delicate  creation : 
Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 
A  softness  still  and  holy  ; 
The  grace  of  foreign  charms  decayed 
And  pastoral  melancholy." 

And  why  hast  thou,  wild  singing  spirit  of  the 
Highland  Glenorchy,  that  cheerest  the  long- 
withdrawing  vale  from  Inverouren  to  Dalmally, 
and  from  Dalmally  church  tower  to  the  old 
castle  of  Kilchurn,  round  whose  mouldering 
towers  thou  sweepest  with  more  pensive  mur 
mur,  till  thy  name  and  existence  is  lost  in  that 
noble  loch — why  hast  thou  never  had  thy  bard  ? 
"A  hundred  bards  have  I  had  in  bygone  ages," 
is  thy  reply;  "but  the  Sassenach  understands 
not  the  traditionary  strains,  and  the  music  of 
the  Gaelic  poetry  is  wasted  on  his  ear."  Songs 
of  war  and  of  love  are  yet  awakened  by  the 
shepherds  among  these  lonely  braes,  and  often 
when  the  moon  rises  over  Ben  Cruachan,  and 
counts  her  attendant  stars  in  soft  reflection  be 
neath  the  still  waters  of  that  long  inland  sea, 
she  hears  the  echoes  of  harps  chiming  through 
the  silence  of  departed  years.  Tradition  tells 
that  on  no  other  banks  did  the  fairies  so  love  to 
thread  the  mazes  of  their  mystic  dance  as  on  the 
heathy  and  bracken  and  oaken  banks  of  the 
Orchy,  during  the  long  summer  nights,  when  the 
thick-falling  dews  almost  perceptibly  swelled 


the  stream,  and  lent  a  livelier  tinkle  to  every 
waterfall. 

There  it  was,  on  a  little  river-island,  that  once, 
whether  sleeping  or  waking  we  know  not,  we 
saw  celebrated  a  fairy's  funeral.  First  we 
heard  small  pipes  playing,  as  if  no  bigger  than 
hollow  rushes  that  whisper  to  the  night  winds ; 
and  more  piteous  than  aught  that  trills  from 
earthly  instrument  was  the  scarce  audible  dirge ! 
It  seemed  to  float  over  the  stream,  every  foam- 
bell  emitting  a  plaintive  note,  till  the  airy 
anthem  came  floating  over  my  couch,  and  then 
alighted  without  ceasing  among  the  heather. 
The  pattering  of  little  feet  was  heard,  as  if 
living  creatures  were  arranging  themselves  in 
order,  and  then  there  was  nothing  but  a  more 
ordered  hymn.  The  harmony  was  like  the 
melting  of  musical  dew-drops,  and  sung,  with 
out  words,  of  sorrow  and  death.  I  opened  my 
eyes,  or  rather  sight  came  to  them,  when  closed, 
and  dream  was  vision !  Hundreds  of  creatures, 
no  taller  than  the  crest  of  the  lapwing,  and  all 
hanging  down  their  veiled  heads,  stood  in  a 
circle  on  a  green  plat  among  the  rocks ;  and  in 
the  midst  was  a  bier,  framed,  as  it  seemed,  of 
flowers  unknown  to  the  Highland  hills ;  and  oii 
the  bier  a  fairy,  lying  with  uncovered  face,  pale 
as  the  lily,  and  motionless  as  the  snow.  The 
dirge  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  then  died 
quite  away;  when  two  of  the  creatures  came 
from  the  circle,  and  took  their  station,  one  at 
the  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  bier. 
They  sang  alternate  measures,  not  louder  than 
the  twittering  of  the  awakened  wood-lark  before 
it  goes  up  the  dewy  air,  but  dolorous  and  full  of 
the  desolation  of  death.  The  flower-bier  stirred ; 
for  the  spot  on  which  it  lay  sank  slowly  down, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  green  sward  was  smooth 
as  ever,  the  very  dews  glittering  above  the  buried 
fairy.  A  cloud  passed  over  the  inoon,  and,  with 
a  choral  lament,  the  funeral  troop  sailed  duskily 
away,  heard  afar  off,  so  still  was  the  midnight 
solitude  of  the  glen.  Then  the  disenthralled 
Orchy  began  to  rejoice  as  before,  through  all  her 
streams  and  falls ;  and  at  the  sudden  leaping 
of  the  waters  and  outbursting  of  the  moon,  I 
awoke. 

Away,  then,  from  the  isle  of  the  fairy's  grave 
— away  on  winged  thought,  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  miles  in  the  minute,  and  lo !  the  Falls 
of  the  Beauly!  a  pleasure  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  Inverness,  as  I  am  an  editor — 
and  the  band  of  a  militia  regiment !  Well,  the 
"Duke  of  York's  March"  is  intelligible  music, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  count  the  bars,  after  that 
unscientific  and  bewildering  dirge  of  the  green- 
robed  people.  "  God  save  the  King,"  and  "  Kule 
Britannia,"  are  two  tunes  of  which  I  should 
never  tire,  were  they  to  be  dinned  till  dooms 
day.  These  alone  can  we  hum  truly,  and  with 
out  putting  our  foot  through  the  air.  No 
thing  so  grand  as  a  cataract-accompaniment  to 
martial  music !  Say  what  you  will  about  soli- 
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tude,  what  looks  so  beautiful  by  moonlight 
among  trees  as  scattered  groups  of  beaux  and 
belles,  appearing  by  fits  and  starts,  like  native 
sylvans  in  holiday  array?  Hark!  they  are  an 
swering  each  other  with  shrill  shouts,  and  peals 
of  laughter,  and  many  a  harmless  kiss  is  ravished 
in  the  dim  glades.  What  pretty  terror  and 
astonishment  strike  a  whole  group  motionless 
on  the  cliff,  as  our  venerable  figure  emerges,  like 
the  hoary  genius  of  the  Beauly,  from  a  chasm, 
and  ascends  a  natural  flight  of  steps  towards  the 
virgins,  each  one  leaning,  in  her  alarm,  on  the 
breast  of  a  protecting  swain  !  Had  we  suffered 
our  beard,  descending  to  sweep  our  aged  breast, 
what  an  incomparable  hermit !  It  is  plain,  from 
the  looks  of  all,  that  we  are  taken  for  the  Man 
of  the  Moon.  But  even  here  a  contributor  solves 
the  riddle,  and  "Christopher  North,"  "Chris 
topher  North,"  repeated  by  a  chorus  of  nymphs, 
echoes  among  the  rocks.  And  now,  all  gather 
ing  together  on  a  platform  above  the  falls,  we 
foot  it  deftly  to  the  love-awakening  waltz,  in 
revolutions  like  the  heavenly  bodies,  till  the 
stars  themselves  seem  to  have  caught  the  con 
tagion,  and,  with  rays  round  each  other's  glow 
ing  zones,  wheel  and  whirl  on  the  floor  of  heaven. 
A  glorious  cold  collation  !  Table  surrounded  by 
the  band,  who  ever  and  anon  reduce  the  flirta 
tion  into  hand  pressure,  by  sudden  bursts  of 
martial  or  venereal  music  !  That  black,  with 
the  clashing  cymbals  twinkling  aloft  over  his 
six-feet  high  curly  head  in  the  moon-glint,  must 
be  of  the  blood-royal  of  the  "Souls  made  of  Fire, 
and  Children  of  the  Sun !"  .  .  . 

Somewhat  too  much  of  mirth  and  merriment 
— so  up,  up  to  yon  floating  fleecy  cloud,  and 
away  to  the  Fall  of  Foyers.  Here  is  solitude 
with  a  vengeance — stern,  grim,  dungeon  soli 
tude  !  How  ghostlike  those  white  skeleton 
pines,  stripped  of  their  rind  by  tempest  and 
lightning,  and  dead  to  the  din  of  the  raging 
caldron  !  That  cataract,  if  descending  on  a 
cathedral,  would  shatter  down  the  pile  into  a 
million  of  fragments.  But  it  meets  the  black 
foundations  of  the  cliff,  and  flies  up  to  the  star 
less  heaven  in  a  storm  of  spray.  We  are  drench 
ed,  as  if  leaning  in  a  hurricane  over  the  gunwale 
of  a  ship,  rolling  under  bare  poles  through  a 
heavy  sea.  The  very  solid  globe  of  earth  quakes 
through  her  entrails.  The  eye,  reconciled  to  the 
darkness,  now  sees  a  glimmering  and  gloomy 
light — and  lo,  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  hung 
across  the  chasm,  just  high  enough  to  let  through 
the  triumphant  torrent.  Has  some  hill-loch 
burst  its  barriers  ?  For  what  a  world  of  waters 
come  now  tumbling  into  the  abyss  !  Niagara  ! 
hast  thou  a  fiercer  roar  ?  Listen— and  you  think 
there  are  momentary  pauses  of  the  thunder, 
filled  up  with  goblin  groans  !  All  the  military 
music  bands  of  the  army  of  Britain  would  here 
be  dumb  as  mutes — trumpet,  cymbal,  and  the 
great  drum  !  There  is  a  desperate  temptation 
in  t^ie  hubbub  to  leap  into  destruction.  Water- 


horses  and  kelpies,  keep  stabled  in  your  rock- 
stalls — for  if  you  issue  forth  the  river  will  sweep 
you  down,  before  you  have  finished  one  neigh, 
to  Castle  Urquhart,  and  dash  you,  in  a  sheet  of 
foam,  to  the  top  of  her  rocking  battlements.  A 
pretty  place  indeed  for  a  lunar  rainbow  !  But 
the  moon  has  been  swept  from  heaven,  and  no 
brightness  may  tinge  the  black  firmament  that 
midnight  builds  over  the  liquid  thunder.  What 
a  glorious  grave  for  the  Last  Man !  A  grave 
without  a  resurrection  !  Oh,  Nature  !  Nature  ! 
art  thou  all  in  all  ?  And  is  there  no  God  !  The 
astounded  spirit  shrinks  from  superstition  into 
atheism — and  all  creeds  are  dashed  into  oblivion 
by  the  appalling  roar.  But  a  still  small  voice  is 
heard  within  my  heart — the  voice  of  conscience 
—and  its  whispers  shall  be  heard  when  all  the 
waters  of  the  earth  are  frozen  into  nothing,  and 
earth  itself  shrivelled  up  like  a  scroll ! 

Our  planet  has  been  all  the  while  spinning 
along  round  the  sun,  and  on  its  own  axis,  to  the 
music  of  the  spheres  ;  and  lo  !  the  law  of  light 
has  been  obeyed  by  the  rising  morn.  Night  has 
carried  off  the  thunder,  and  the  freed  spirit 
wonders,  "Can  that  be  the  Fall  of  Foyers?" 
We  emerge,  like  a  gay  creature  of  the  element, 
from  the  chasm,  and  wing  our  way  up  the  glen 
towards  the  source  of  the  cataract.  In  a  few 
miles  all  is  silent.  A  more  peaceful  place  is  not 
among  all  the  mountains.  The  water-spout  that 
had  fallen  during  night  has  found  its  way  into 
Loch  Ness,  and  the  torrent  has  subsided  into  a 
burn.  What  the  trouts  did  with  themselves  in 
the  "red  jawing  speat,"  we  are  not  naturalist 
enough  to  affirm,  but  we  must  suppose  they  have 
galleries  running  far  into  the  banks,  and  corridors 
cut  in  the  rocks,  where  they  swim  about  in  water 
without  a  gurgle,  safe  as  golden  and  silver  fishes 
in  a  glass  globe,  on  the  table  of  my  lady's  boudoir. 
Not  a  fin  on  their  backs  has  been  injured — not 
a  scale  struck  from  their  starry  sides.  There 
they  leap  in  the  sunshine  among  the  burnished 
clouds  of  insects,  that  come  floating  along  on  the 
morning  air  from  bush  and  bracken,  the  licheny 
cliff-stones,  and  the  hollow-rinded  woods.  How 
glad  the  union  of  hum  and  murmur !  Brattle 
not  away  so,  ye  foolish  lambs,  for  although 
unkilted,  tmplaided,  and  unplumed  in  any  tartan 
array,  we  are  nathless  human  beings.  You  never 
beheld  any  other  Two-legs  but  Celts.  Yet  think 
not  that  Highlanders  people  the  whole  earth, 
any  more  than  they  fight  and  win  all  its  battles. 
Croak — croak — croak  !  Ay,  that  is  the  cry  of 
blood — and  yonder  he  sits — old  Methuselah  the 
raven — more  cruel  every  century — the  steel- 
spring  sinews  of  his  wings  strengthened  by  the 
storms  of  years — and  Time  triumphing  in  the 
clutch  of  his  iron  talons.  Could  he  fight  the 
eagle?  Perhaps— but  their  ancestors  made  a 
treaty  of  peace,  before  the  Christian  era,  and  all 
the  descendants  of  the  high  contracting  powers 
have  kept  it  on  the  mountain's  brow,  and  the 
brow  of  heaven. 
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A  shieling  !  There  is  but  this  one  beautiful 
brake  in  the  solitude,  and  there  the  shepherd 
has  built  his  summer  nest.  That  is  no  shepherd 
looking  up  to  the  eastern  skies,  for  scarcely  yet 
has  the  rosy  dawn  sobered  into  day — but  shep 
herdess,  as  lovely  as  ever  trod  Arcadian  vale  in 
the  age  of  gold.  The  beauty  may  not  be  her 
own,  for  the  very  spirit  of  beauty  overflows  the 
solitary  place,  and  may  have  settled,  but  for  a 
morning  hour,  on  the  Highland  maiden,  appar 
elled  after  the  fashion  of  her  native  hills.  Yet, 
methinks  that  glowing  head  borrows  not  its 
lustre  from  the  chance  charity  of  the  sky,  but 
would  shine  thus  starlike,  were  the  mountain 
gloom  to  descend  suddenly  as  night  upon  the 
shieling.  Now  she  bounds  up  among  the  rocks  ! 
and  lo  !  standing  on  a  cliff,  with  her  arm  round 
the  stem  of  a  little  birch-tree,  counts  her  flock 
feeding  among  dews  and  sunshine.  The  black 
bird  pipes  the  jocund  hymn — for  having  wan 
dered  hither  with  his  bride  on  a  warm  St  Valen 
tine's  day  from  the  woods  of  Foyers,  the  seclusion 
pleased  them  well,  and  they  settled  for  a  season 
in  the  brake,  now  endeared  to  them  for  sake  of 
the  procreant  cradle  in  the  hollow  stump  of  the 
fallen  ivied  oak.  The  shepherdess  waits  for  a 
pause  in  his  roundelay,  and  then  trills  an  old 
gleesome  Gaelic  air,  that  may  well  silence  the 
bird,  as  the  clear,  wild,  harp-like  notes  tinkle 
through  the  calm,  faintly  answered  by  the  echoes 
that  seem  just  to  be  awakening  from  sleep. 

And  doth  the  child  not  fear  to  live  all  alone 
by  herself  night  and  day  in  the  shieling  ?  Hath 
she  not  even  her  little  sister  with  her  now  and 
then  to  speak  and  constantly  to  smile  in  the 
solitude  ?  Can  her  father  and  mother  send  her 
fair  innocence  unshielded  so  far  away  from  their 
own  hut?  There  is  nothing  to  fear,  and  she 
feareth  not.  The  fairies,  whom  from  childhood 
she  has  heard  of  in  sweet  snatches  of  tradition 
ary  song,  and  whose  green  dresses  she  has  her 
self  uncertainly  seen  glinting  through  the  hazels 
— the  silent  people  are  harmless  as  the  shadows, 
and  come  and  go  by  moonlight  in  reverence 
round  the  Christian's  heather  bed.  If  grim 
shapes  are  in  the  mists  and  caverns,  they  cannot 
touch  a  hair  of  the  head  that  has  bowed  down 
in  morning  or  evening  prayer  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
humble  heart.  Even  with  her  religion  there 
blends  a  superstitious  shade,  coming  from  the 
same  mysterious  feelings,  and  she  lays  a  twig 
of  the  birken  spray  within  the  leaves  of  her 
Bible.  From  human  beings  she  has  nought  to 
dread,  for  sacred  to  every  Highlander  is  the 
shieling  where  his  daughter  or  his  sister  may  be 
singing  through  the  summer  months  her  soli 
tary  song.  On  the  Sabbath  day,  too,  she  sits 
among  her  friends  in  the  kirk,  except  when  the 
mountain  torrents  are  swollen  ;  and  her  friends, 
"  by  ones  and  twos,"  visit  her  for  half  a  day, 
and  take  a  cheerful  farewell.  One  there  is  who 
dwells  many  a  long  league  beyond  the  moun 
tains,  on  the  shore  of  a  sea  loch,  who,  when  the 


nights  are  hardly  distinguished  from  the  days, 
travels  thither,  and  returns  unknown  but  to 
their  happy  selves,  for  their  love  is  a  sinless 
secret  buried  in  bliss.  He  takes  her  to  his  bosom 
during  the  midnight  hush  of  the  hills  as  a  brother 
would  a  sister  returning  from  the  wars  and  find 
ing  her  an  orphan.  In  those  arms  she  careth 
not  whether  she  wakes  or  sleeps,  and  sometimes 
on  opening  her  eyes  out  of  a  suddenly-dissolved 
dream  she  sees  that  he  has  slipped  away,  and 
starting  to  the  door,  watches  his  figure  disappear 
over  the  summit  of  the  well-known  ridge,  on  no 
very  distant  trysting-day  to  return. 

Here  have  we  been  for  an  hour  at  least  hob 
bling  up  and  down  Princes  Street,  with  our  eyes 
in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  in  a  gross  mistake  about  the 
Dumfries  mail.  The  loungers  have  been  gazing 
on  us  in  wonder  and  fear,  knowing  our  irasci 
bility  in  our  imaginative  moods,  and  keeping, 
therefore,  out  of  the  wind  of  our  crutch.  While 
our  old  crazy  body  has  indeed  been  moving  to 
and  fro,  like  an  automaton,  between  the  Mound 
and  the  Magazine,  our  soul,  as  you  have  seen, 
has  been  taking  her  flight  over  flood  and  fell, 
and  speaking  Gaelic  with  the  Sons  of  the  Mist. 
Doubtless  the  gouty  old  Don  has  been  soundly 
belaboured  by  the  laughter  of  the  ice-cream- 
eating  dandies  that  on  the  steps  of  Montgomery's 
shop  most  do  congregate ;  but  what  was  their 
windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath,  the  only 
satire  within  the  range  of  their  impotence,  to  one 
who  was  with  the  red-deer  on  the  bare  moun 
tain,  or  with  the  roe  in  the  sylvan  glen  ?  But 
hark,  the  horn  !  Ay,  the  driver  recognises  our 
person,  and  pulls  up  before  the  pillars  of  the 
Grecian  temple  on  that  truly  Attic  and  artificial 
natural  eminence,  the  Mound.  A  passing  Lord 
of  Session  assists  us  to  mount  the  box  (our  great 
coat  having  kept  that  chosen  seat  for  its  master) 
— all  right,  and  off  she  goes  at  a  spanking  long 
trot  that  in  little  better  than  an  hour  will  carry 
us  out  of  the  county. 

It  may  seem  a  very  unromantic  way  of  travel 
ling  into  the  ideal  lands  of  the  imagination,  on  the 
top  of  a  mail-coach ;  yet  could  not  even  a  poet 
choose  a  more  convenient  and  characteristic  con 
veyance.  Few  sorts  of  wings  could  waft  you 
with  equal  swiftness,  certainty,  and  safety, 
away  from  those  hideous  lines  of  human  dwell 
ings  called  streets.  How  you  exult  in  the 
greeting  air  of  the  hills,  and  eye  disdainfully 
with  retroverted  glance  the  whole  army  of 
smoky  chimneys,  defiling  afar  off  into  one  solid 
square !  Behind,  a  dim,  dull,  dusky,  dirty 
haze !  Before,  the  true,  unpolluted,  celestial 
azure,  beautiful  as  lover's  dream  of  his  own 
virgin's  eyes  on  the  morning  of  her  bridal  day  ! 
The  very  guard's  bugle  now  speaks  music  to  the 
echoes ;  and  you  bless  the  name  of  Adam  in 
that  of  his  son  Mac,  as  his  Majesty's  most  gra 
cious  machine  seems  to  spin  self-impelled  along 
the  royal  road  both  to  philosophy  and  poetry. 

We  know  not,  at  this  moment,   any  other 
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class  of  lieges  so  thoroughly  amiable  as  mail- 
coach  guards.  What  bold,  yet  civil  eyes !  How 
expressive  the  puffed-up  cheek,  when  blowing  a 
long  line  of  carters  into  deflection  !  How  ele 
gant  the  attitude,  when,  strap-supported,  he 
leans  from  behind  over  the  polished  roof,  and 
joins  in  your  conversation  in  front,  with  a  brace 
of  bagmen !  With  what  activity  he  descends  to 
fix  the  drag !  and  how  like  a  winged  Mercury 
he  reascends,  when  the  tits  are  at  full  gallop 
along  the  flat !  See  with  what  an  air  he  flings 
kisses  to  every  maiden  that  comes  smiling  to  the 
cottage-door,  at  the  due  transit  of  the  locomotive 
horologe  !  You  would  think  he  had  wooed 
and  won  them  all  beneath  the  dewy  milk-white 
thorn ;  yet  these  fleeting  moments  of  bliss  are 
all  he  has  ever  enjoyed,  all  he  ever  can  enjoy — 
for,  by  the  late  regulations,  you  know  mails  go 
at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  an  hour,  stoppages  in 
cluded,  so  all  such  little  love-affairs  are  innocent 
as  in  the  days  of  gold,  and  before  the  invention 
of  paper-money.  The  most  bashful  maiden, 
knowing  that  she  is  perfectly  safe,  flings  towards 
the  dickey  her  lavish  return-kisses,  and  is  seen 
squandering  them,  as  if  she  had  forgot  that  some 
should  be  kept  for  real  use  and  sudden  demand, 
on  one,  who,  at  the  next  turn  of  the  road,  is 
found  faithless  to  the  "  love  he  has  left  behind 
him,"  and  like  another  Joannes  Secundus,  be 
stowing  his  "Basia"  on  a  new  mistress — a  work 
that  thus  steadily  runs  through  a  greater  number 
of  real  editions,  than  any  of  the  late  "  most  im 
portant  "  ones  of  our  worthy  friend  Mr  Colburn. 

If  the  day  be  a  fine  one,  and  the  bagmen  face 
tious,  it  matters  not  much  to  us  through  what 
kind  of  a  country  we  are  trundled  along — pastoral 
or  agricultural — dank  or  drained — naked,  woody, 
or  with  only  here  and  there  a  single  tree.  It  is 
the  country — that  is  enough — the  bosom  of  old 
mother  earth,  from  which  we  grasshoppers 
sprung.  What  although  mile  upon  mile  of 
moor  and  moss  lie  before  and  around  us,  like  a 
silent  and  sullen  sea?  Yet  to  our  ears  it  is 
neither  silent  nor  sullen.  Like  Fine-ear  himself, 
in  the  tale,  we  hear  the  very  grass  growing — the 
very  ground-bees  buzzing  among  their  first- 
formed  combs  in  their  cosy  nests — the  ants  re 
pairing  the  interior  of  their  temple — the  mole 
mining  his  way  to  the  surface  of  the  green  sward, 
preceded  by  the  alarmed  worms — the  tadpoles 
ierking  in  the  ditch-waters,  here  as  clear  as  any 
springs — the  footsteps  of  the  unseen  lapwing  on 
the  lea—  the  rustle  of  the  little  leverets,  close  by 
their  mother's  side,  hidden  among  the  brackens ! 
But  we  might  go  on  thus  for  a  whole  sheet — so, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  during  the  occasional 
silence  of  the  politico-economical  bagmen  ceas 
ing  to  dissert  on  free  trade,  the  whole  resources 
of  natural  history  are  at  our  disposal,  and  we 
commune  almost  unconsciously  with  the  reviving 
spirit  of  animated  and  inanimated  nature. 

Gentle  reader  !  are  you  fond  of  roaming  about 
the  country  by  yourself,  at  some  considerable 


distance  from  your  domicile  ?  We  say  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  your  domicile ;  for  to 
be  familiarly  known  by  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  you  forgather  with,  is  tiresome  in  the 
extreme,  both  to  yourself  and  them,  and  almost 
disgusting.  In  such  excursions,  however  made, 
on  foot,  filly,  or  fly,  how  pleasantly  every  object 
affects  you,  as  you  creep  or  canter  by,  without 
the  smallest  necessity  for  that  painful  process — 
ratiocination  !  The  senses  are  indeed  most  ad 
mirable  contrivances ;  and  we  cannot  be  suffi 
ciently  thankful  for  "the  harvests  of  a  quiet 
eye  "  or  ear,  reaped  at  her  leisure  by  the  imagina 
tion  !  There  is  a  cottage — you  cannot  help  see 
ing  its  wreathing  smoke,  neither  can  you  help 
descending  the  chimney,  and  plumping  down 
into  the  midst  of  four  laughing  country  girls, 
devouring  soup  or  sowens.  Only  look  at  the 
gudewife — twelve  feet  in  circumference,  more  or 
less,  and  a  face  that  baffles  all  competition. 
After  romping  a  moment — for  it  is  all  you  can 
spare — with  one  of  the  four  who  has  taken  your 
fancy  you  know  not  how — perhaps  by  the  stead 
fast  gaze  of  her  large  hazel  eyes  swimming  in 
delicious  lustre — instead  of  taking  your  departure 
up  the  chimney,  you  vanish,  generally,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Brownie — and  find  yourself  once 
more  sitting  cheek-by-jowl,  in  medio  tutissimus, 
of  your  two  bagmen. 

There  again,  that  wreath  of  smoke  attracts 
your  eye,  wavering  over  a  small  coppice- wood, 
and  betraying  an  unseen  dwelling.  Dove-like 
you  wing  your  way  thitherwards,  and  behold  an 
aged  couple  sitting  opposite  to  each  other  by  the 
ingle,  each  in  a  high-backed  arm-chair,  while  a 
small  maiden  is  sewing  in  silence  on  her  stool, 
exactly  midway  between,  and  never  lifting  her 
eyes  from  her  pleasant  task-work.  Is  she  ser 
vant  or  grandchild,  or  both  together  ?  An  inde 
scribable  likeness  on  her  pretty  small-featured 
infantine  face,  tells  you  that  she  is  of  the  same 
humble  line  as  the  old  people.  But  why  so 
silent  ?  She  is  listening  to  the  story  of  Joseph 
sold  by  his  brethren  into  captivity.  The  Bible 
is  on  the  old  man's  knees,  and  his  spectacled 
eyes  are  fixed  on  the  page,  almost  needlessly, 
for  verse  after  verse  rises  of  itself  before  his 
memory.  The  chapter  is  finished,  and  the  child, 
wiping  away  a  tear,  lays  by  the  kerchief  she  had 
been  hemming,  and  trips  away  to  the  garden  for 
dinner  herbs,  and  with  a  pitcher  to  the  well. 
The  open  daylight  awakens  a  song  in  her  glad 
dened  heart,  at  the  very  moment  the  lark  is  leav 
ing  earth  for  sky  ;  and  flinging  back  her  auburn 
ringlets,  the  joyful  orphan  watches  the  lessening 
bird,  and  all  the  while  unconsciously  accom 
panies  with  her  own  sweet  pipe  the  ascending 
song.  But  back  to  your  own  two  bagmen. 

You  cannot  choose  but  see  a  nest-like  hut, 
embowered  in  birches,  on  the  brae-side,  and 
stooping  your  head  you  cross  the  threshold. 
Not  a  mouse  stirring  !  You  look  into  a  little 
back-room,  with  a  window  that  shows  but  the 
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blue  sky,  and  there,  sound  asleep,  beside  her 
silent  wheel,  with  her  innocent  face  leaning  on 
her  shoulder,  hands  clasped  on  her  lap,  and  her 
white  unstockinged  ankles  dazzling  the  mud- 
floor — there  sits  the  gentle  shepherdess,  uncon 
scious  of  a  hundred  kisses  on  forehead,  lips,  and 
bosom.  Oh  !  that  you  could  read  the  creature's 
dream,  written  as  it  is  in  characters  of  light  on 
that  cloudless  forehead  !  See,  an  old  ballad  has 
fallen  from  her  hand — doubtless  a  tale  of  love. 
Ay,  and  although  breathed  a  hundred  years  ago, 
from  the  heart  of  a  homely  swain,  who  perhaps 
married  a  plain,  coarse  lass,  and  became  father 
of  ever  so  many  yelping  imps  of  hungry  chil 
dren — a  very  clodhopper,  who  could  not  write 
his  own  name,  and  as  for  conversation,  was 
never  known  to  finish  a  sentence — a  vulgar 
wretch,  who  shaved  once  a  week,  and  ate  a  firlot 
of  meal  every  fortnight — and  who  played  the 
fiddle  occasionally,  when  the  regular  Apollo  was 
drunk  or  dead,  at  fairs  and  kirns — ay,  although 
framed  by  such  a  poet,  yet  tender  and  true  to 
nature,  and  overflowing  with  the  sad  delight  of 
his  inspired  soul.  Contributor  to  all  the  maga 
zines  but  one  !  Author  of  various  pieces  in 
prose  and  verse  !  Inditer  of  Petrarchan  sonnets 
and  Sapphic  songs  !  that  terrce  jilius,  who  has 
gone  back  to  the  dust  without  his  fame,  was 
dearer  than  ever  thou  wilt  be  to  all  the  heavenly 
nine.  They  purified  the  clown's  soul  from  all 
gross  and  earthly  passions,  and  with  their  own 
breath  fanned  the  spark  of  genius  that  slum 
bered  there  into  a  flame.  Then  flowed  the 
sweet  murmuring  words — then  came  the  pensive 
pauses — and  then  the  bursts  from  the  beating 
and  burning  heart.  Nature  knew  it  was  poetry 
— and  she  gave  it  to  time  and  tradition  to  scatter 
over  a  thousand  glens.  How,  pray  ye,  do  you 
account  for  the  caprice  of  genius,  thus  glorifying 
the  low-born,  low-bred  peasant — and  why  should 
low  birth,  and  low  breeding,  in  cottage,  hut,  or 
shieling,  be  thus  made  beautiful  by  the  light  of 
undying  song  ?  But  the  solitary  maiden  awakes 
and  takes  you  for  a  robber — so  up  again,  my 
dear  sir,  up  again  to  your  bagmen.  .  .  . 

"  The  Tweed,  the  Tweed,  be  blessings  on  the 
Tweed  ! "  Bagmen,  behold  the  Tweed  !  It 
issues  from  the  blue  mist  of  yonder  mountain, 
Scotticb  Erickstane.  The  very  wheels  of  the 
mail — the  axle  himself — is  loth  to  disturb  the 
liquid  murmur.  That  sound — call  it  a  noise — 
for  it  is  brawling  jocundly — is  from  some  scores 
of  tiny  waterfalls,  up  among  the  braes,  all  join 
ing,  like  children's  voices  the  leader  of  an 
anthem,  the  clear  strong  tenor  of  the  Tweed.  A 
blind  man,  with  a  musical  ear,  might  almost  be 
said  to  see  the  river.  Yonder  it  is — one  bright 
gleam,  like  that  of  a  little  tarn  ;  but  a  cloud  has 
been  passing,  and  the  gleam  disappearing,  there 
you  behold  at  once  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  stream, 
pool  and  shallow— cattle  grazing  on  the  holms — 
sheep  dotting  the  hills — over  yonder  grove,  too 
distant  to  be  heard,  the  circling  flight  of  rooks, 


and  tending  thitherward  a  pair  of  herons,  seem 
ingly  unmindful  of  this  lower  world,  yet  both 
crammed  as  full  as  they  can  fly  with  fishes  from 
the  moor-lochs — more  easily  caught,  perhaps, 
by  the  silent  watchers  than  the  stream  trouts ; 
or  rather,  do  not  herons  prefer  such  angling, 
because  Guemshope  is  a  lonesome  loch,  and 
they  have  it  all  to  themselves — their  own  silent 
preserve  ? 

But,  lo  !  the  Crook  Inn,  and  we  must  say, 
"farewell,"  to  guard  and  bagmen.  The  former 
assists  us,  even  as  if  he  were  a  son  of  our  own, 
down  with  our  gouty  foot  on  the  rim  of  the 
wheel,  and  then,  tenderly  carried  beneath  his 
arm,  deposits  us  safely  on  terra  firma.  Why, 
our  crutch  is  now  altogether  unnecessary.  Our 
toe  is  painless  as  if  made  of  timber,  yet  as  steel 
elastic.  Gout,  who  certainly  mounted  the  mail 
with  us  in  Princes  Street,  has  fallen  off  the  roof. 
Well,  this  perfect  freedom  from  the  shadow  of  a 
twinge  is  to  us  as  "  refreshing"  as  a  pretty  new 
poem  to  Mr  Jeffrey.  No  more  of  that  revolution 
ary,  constitution-shaking,  radical,  French  eau- 
medicinal.  A  few  gulps  of  Tweedsmuir  air  have 
made  us  quite  a  young  elderly  gentleman.  There, 
landlord,  give  our  crutch  to  Bauldy  Brydon,  the 
lameter  ;  and,  hang  it,  if  we  don't  challenge  the 
flying  tailor  himself  to  a  hop-step-and-jump 
match  in  the  meadows.  There,  "right — left — 
right— left  "—that's  the  way  we  used  to  march 
thirty  years  ago,  when  we  raised  a  regiment  of 
our  own  in  defence  of  Liberty  and  Law,  and  even 
now  we  take  it  not  amiss,  civilian  as  we  are,  to  be 
called — Colonel. 

We  were  beginning  to  like  both  bagmen.  For 
a  few  miles  out  of  Edinburgh,  they  were  nothing 
short  of  offensive — so  rich  their  unaspirated 
southern  slang,  that  bespoke  them  true  subjects 
to  their  liege  lord,  the  King  of  Cockney-land. 
Their  long  loud  laugh,  how  coarse  and  sensual ! 
How  full  of  pus  the  pruriency  of  their  imagina 
tions  !  Their  sensations  how  gorged — in  what 
state  of  starvation  their  ideas  !  The  one  was  the 
wit,  the  other  the  man  of  information.  Then 
they  had  been  at  Bolton,  and  attempted  trotting, 
but  they  soon  ran  dry ;  and  after  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes'  exhibition  and  exhaustion,  both 
together  were  not  a  match  for  the  twelfth  mile 
stone.  Nevertheless,  we  saw  them  wheeling 
away  for  ever  from  our  range  of  vision,  with 
feelings  of  the  slightest,  but  most  unaffected 
sadness.  Nor  were  they  unmoved.  About 
Penicuik  they  had  discovered,  that,  notwith 
standing  the  comeliness  of  our  green  old  age,  we 
were  somewhat  of  an  ugly  customer  to  all  Cock 
neys  ;  and  they  drew  in  their  horns  as  quickly 
as  the  guard  does  his  after  a  turnpike-opening 
Tantarara.  About  Nine-mile-end,  one  of  them 
hesitatingly  proffered  a  pinch,  apologising  for  the 
device  on  the  lid  of  a  papier-mache  snuff-box, 
conceived  in  the  true  Gallic  grossness ;  and  at 
Whitburn  the  other  (who  said  he  knew  Tims) 
handed  us  up  a  glass  of  negus,  with  a  kindly  ex- 
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pression  of  countenance  that  disarmed  all  criti 
cism  on  the  pug  nose  it  illuminated.  Therefore 
we  felt  our  hearts  warm  towards  both  bagmen ; 
and  should  this  meet  their  eyes,  let  it  be  taken  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  pleasure  we  received 
from  their  sprightly  conversation,  and  especially 
from  their  duet,  so  extemporaneously  chanted  on 
our  first  catching  a  visw  of  the  Tweed — 

"  Gee  ho,  Dobbin,  Hey  ho,  Dobbin," 

till  the  solitary  Tower  of  Polmood  sent  his  echo 
from  the  hill,  and  the  genius  of  the  river  hoped 
the  restoration  of  the  days  of  chivalry. 

The  kind  greeting  between  an  annual  customer 
and  a  pair  of  wayside  innkeepers,  male  and 
female,  is  with  us  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
small  cordialities.  Suppose  that  over,  and  Mr 
Christopher  North  shown  to  his  parlour,  with 
many  assurances  that  he  looks  younger  and 
younger  every  year.  Why  may  not  that  be  the 
truth  after  all  ?  After  the  voyager  of  life  has 
sailed  through  the  grand  climacteric,  and  gets 
into  the  fine  open  Pacific  sea — he  downs  with 
his  storm -jib,  and  hoists  all  his  fair-weather 
canvas.  He  also  shows  his  colours,  and  now 
and  then  fires  a  gun  to  bring  to  any  brigantine 
about  his  own  tonnage  and  weight  of  metal. 
Accordingly  we  believe  that  we  look  much  more 
dangerous — and  indeed  not  only  look,  but  are  so 
— than  your  full-cheeked,  thick-calved,  bolt-up 
right,  broad-shouldered  bachelors  of  about  forty. 
Were  we  young  girls,  we  should  become  loath- 
sick  of  such  Lotharios,  who  have  lost  the  loveli 
ness  of  youth,  without  having  gained  the  vener- 
ability  of  age.  Thirty  miles  on  the  outside  of 
the  mail  is  a  whetter ;  and  dinner,  we  confess, 
Is,  to  us  the  meal  of  meals.  The  bare  mutton 
shoulder-blade  has  been  thrown  to  the  collies — 
the  cheese  has  been  sent  for  by  a  traveller  from 
Moflfat,  with  his  compliments  to  Mr  North 
courteously  returned — and  one  single  bottle  of 
as  fine  old  port  as  you  could  elicit  even  from  the 
cellars  of  Brougham  and  Anderson,  having  been 
discussed  by  us,  all  except  three  glasses  for  our 
bolster-cup — pray  how  are  we  to  pass  the  even 
ing  ?  Thank  Heaven  for  all  its  blessings — and 
for  none  more,  than  that,  when  free  from  the 
pressure  of  life's  heavier  calamities,  never  once, 
during  the  memory  of  threescore  years,  has  one 
evening  hung  upon  us  ponderous  or  protracted  ! 
Enough  to  amuse  our  vacant,  and  to  sober  our 
thoughtful  mind,  to  hear  the  house-clock  ticking 
when  all  but  ourselves  were  asleep ;  and  often 
have  we,  before  going  unchambermaided  to  bed, 
stood  holding  up  the  candle,  burned  down  nearly 
to  the  socket,  to  the  mysterious  face  of  the 
time-teller,  with  his  long  sweeping  hand,  and 
his  short  one  so  sure  and  steady,  awe-struck  in 
our  travelling  Kilmarnock  nightcap,  at  the  tick 
— tick — tick  reminding  us  momently  that  we 
were  one — two — three  steps  farther  advanced  on 
the  road  to  eternity. 

A  single  blockhead,  or  even  a  batch  of  block 


heads,  would  be  miserable  at  the  Crook  Inn. 
There  is  no  stir  on  the  road  to  stare  at — two  or 
three  chaises,  perhaps,  at  the  utmost,  during  a 
whole  day  at  this  season ;  and  now  and  then  a 
farmer,  jogging  by  with,  it  may  be,  his  wife 
behind  him  on  a  pillion.  Nothing  to  look  at 
but  green  hills — a  few  flat  potato-fields,  covered 
with  pyramids  of  dung,  and  a  river — name  by 
blockhead  unknown  and  unasked — with  a  din 
more  wearisome  and  monotonous  than  a  hurdy- 
gurdy.  But,  reader,  neither  you  nor  we  are  a 
blockhead ;  so,  happy  could  we  be  together,  or 
apart,  with  the  "Crook  in  our  lot"  all  a  sum 
mer's  day ;  for  who,  with  a  heart  and  a  soul 
tolerably  at  ease  within  him,  could  fail  to  be 
happy,  hearing,  as  we  do  now,  the  voice  of  the 
Tweed  singing  his  pensive  twilight  song  to  the 
few  faint  stars  that  have  become  visible  in 
heaven  ? 

Let  us  dauner  away,  then,  along  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed ;  and  if  the  dews  be  not  too  heavy, 
lie  down,  like  one  of  the  other  resting  and  ru 
minating  creatures,  on  the  close-nibbled  braes. 
A  contemplative  man  looks  well  with  arms  folded, 
eyes  now  searching  for  stones,  and  now  for  starst 
footsteps  slow  as  if  the  drag  had  been  put  on, 
and  ever  and  anon  a  pensive  philosophic  sigh  ; 
but  as  there  are  now  no  immediate  spectators 
but  about  a  dozen  cows  and  one  old  ram,  who 
seems  meditating  a  charge  of  horning,  we  shall 
not  cross  the  runlet  that  separates  us  from  Mr 
Wooler— in  this  case  no  black  or  yellow  dwarf, 
we  assure  you — but  shall  take  the  chair,  an  acci 
dental  armed  one,  framed  in  a  freak  by  that 
most  fantastic  of  cabinetmakers — Chance ;  and 
as  the  evening  is  now  warm,  and  we  "  have  taen 
our  auld  cloak  about  us,"  it  matters  little  if  we 
should  even  fall  asleep.  Ay,  there  are  now  a 
hundred  suddenly -lighted  candles — but  there  is 
no  fear  of  their  setting  fire  to  the  curtains — the 
beautiful  blue  hanging  curtains,  lately  edged 
with  gold,  but  now  with  cloud  fringes,  pure  as 
the  silver  or  the  snow. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  our  thoughts  than  the 
wish  to  be  poetical,  yet  who  can  escape  being  so 
scot-free,  when  walking  alone  by  Tweedside, 
under  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  April  night 
skies  ?  There  is  no  silence,  except  where  there 
is  sound.  Silence  is  an  active  power,  when  over 
coming  sound,  as  it  does  when  the  continual 
calm  contest  is  carrying  on  in  the  solitude  of  the 
hills.  The  louder  the  voice  of  the  stream,  the 
deeper  the  sleep  of  the  air  !  nothing  can  awaken 
it  till  morning  melt  the  dream.  Should  a  dis 
tant  dog  bark,  hunting  by  himself  on  the  hill, 
or  disturbed,  perhaps,  by  the  foot  of  some 
strange  shepherd  visiting  his  Peggy  when  the 
household  are  asleep,  how  the  faint  far-off  echoes 
give  power  to  the  brooding  calm !  Wearied 
labour  is  everywhere  thankfully  at  rest,  and 
love,  and  joy,  and  youth,  alone  are  wakeful. 
No  wonder  that  poets  glorified  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon,  and,  long  before  science  was  born, 
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named  and  arranged  and  localised  the  stars. 
So  sayeth  Kit  North,  beadsman  of  Tweed- 
side. 

Does  that  man  exist  who  is  not  in  some  degree 
the  slave  of  the  senses  ?  Breathes  there  the  man, 
with  soul  so  alive,  that  he  can  bring  night  upon 
himself  during  day,  day  during  night,  to  the 
utter  extinction  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ?  No. 
Something  external  must  touch  the  spirit  to 
vivify  her  visions.  The  Swiss  must  hear  the 
cow-song  before  he  pines  himself  away  in  the 
malady  of  his  mountains.  The  sailor  who,  when 
circumnavigating  the  globe,  wept  at  the  sight  of 
a  pewter  spoon  with  the  mark  "  London  "  upon 
it,  had  not  wept  at  the  often-repeated  name, 
however  dear  the  distant  shore.  And,  to  come 
nearer  home,  who  can,  sitting  by  his  fireside  in 
town,  so  envelop  himself  in  imagination  as  to 
walk  in  moonlight,  tender  as  the  true,  by  the 
glittering  sound  of  streams  murmuring  abso 
lutely  out  of  and  along  the  green  pory  earth  ? 
Place  a  human  being  in  a  scene  he  has  loved, 
and  a  million  congregating  feelings  and  fancies 
will  convince  him  how  weak  is  the  creative 
power  of  the  unassisted  soul  over  its  own  spiri 
tualities  ;  a  remembered  stream  is  unsubstantial 
as  the  air — the  remembered  air  a  void.  But  the 
streams  the  eye  sees  and  the  ear  hears  murmur 
and  glide  and  glitter  with  recollections.  The 
past  is  as  the  present,  and  the  gazer  and  listener 
is  born  again,  and  extends  the  wings  of  his 
youth  as  if  in  an  atmosphere  that  knew  not  the 
deadening  attraction  of  the  earth.  At  such 
times,  and  in  such  places,  all  men  are  poets,  and 
feel  that  the  real  world  is  as  nothing,  or,  rather, 
but  the  framework  of  the  world  of  imagination. 

It  would  puzzle  us  to  tell  why  the  Tweed  is  to 
us  the  dearest  of  all  the  streams  of  Scotland. 
Our  father's  house  stood  not  on  its  banks,  nor 
on  them  played  our  infancy  nor  our  boyhood. 
Perhaps  we  are  thus  able  to  love  it  with  that  un- 
regretful  and  impassionate  affection,  without 
which  the  human  spirit  cannot  find  happiness  in 
nature.  Oh  !  there  are  places  on  this  earth  that 
we  shudder  to  revisit,  even  in  a  waking  dream, 
beneath  the  meridian  sunshine.  They  are 
haunted  by  images  too  beautiful  to  be  endured, 
nd  the  pangs  are  dismal  that  clutch  the  heart 
when  approaching  their  bewildering  boundaries, 
for  there  it  was  that  we  roamed  in  the  glorious 
novelty  of  nature  when  we  were  innocent  and 
uncorrupted.  There  it  was  that  we  lived  in  a 
world  without  shadows,  almost  without  tears ; 
and  after  grief  and  guilt  have  made  visitations 
to  the  soul,  she  looks  back  in  agony  to  those 
blissful  regions  of  time  and  space  when  she 
lived  in  Paradise.  Nor  are  any  flaming  swords 
in  the  hands  of  cherubim  needed  to  guard  the 
gates,  through  which  she  dares  not,  if  flung  wide 
open,  now  to  enter  in  the  abasement  of  her  de 
spair.  Therefore  she  takes  refuge  in  the  dim 
and  obscure  light  of  common  day,  and  seeks 
scenery  not  so  mournfully  haunted  by  the  ghosts 


of  thoughts  that  glorified  the  dawn  of  her 
prime. 

Who  has  not  f«lt  something  of  this,  although 
the  forms  round  which  the  memory  of  his  boy 
hood  clings  may,  in  his  particular  case,  be  dif 
ferent  ?  But,  reader,  if  thy  early  footsteps  were 
free  and  unconfined  over  the  beautiful  bosom  of 
the  rejoicing  earth,  thou  wilt  understand  the 
passion  that  the  dream  of  some  one  solitary  spot 
may  inspire,  rising  suddenly  up  from  oblivion  in 
all  its  primeval  loveliness,  and  making  a  silent 
appeal  to  thy  troubled  heart,  in  behalf  of  inno 
cence  evanished  long  ago  and  for  ever.  From 
the  image  of  such  spots  you  start  away,  half  in 
love,  half  in  fear,  as  from  the  visionary  spectre  of 
some  dear  friend  dead  and  buried  far  beyond 
seas  in  a  foreign  country.  Such  power  as  this 
may  there  be  in  the  little  moorland  rill  oozing 
from  the  birchen  brae — in  some  one  of  its  fairy 
pools,  that,  in  your  lonely  angling  days,  seemed 
to  you  more  especially  delightful  as  it  swept 
sparkling  and  singing  through  the  verdant  wil 
derness — in  some  one  deep  streamless  dell  among 
a  hundred,  too  insignificant  to  have  received  any 
name  from  the  shepherds,  but  first  discovered 
and  enjoyed  by  you  when  the  soul  within  you 
was  bright  with  the  stirred  fire  of  young  exist 
ence — in  some  sheltered  retired  nook,  whither 
all  the  vernal  hill-flowers  had  seemed  to  flock 
both  for  shadow  and  sunshine — in  some  greenest 
glade,  far  within  the  wood's  heart,  on  which  you 
had  lain  listening  to  the  cushat  crooning  in  his 
yew-grove — ay,  in  one  and  all  of  such  places, 
and  a  thousand  more,  you  feel  that  a  power  for 
ever  dwells  omnipotent  over  your  spirit,  adorned, 
expanded,  strengthened,  although  it  may  now  be 
with  knowledge  and  science — a  power  extin 
guishing  all  present  objects,  and  all  their  accom 
panying  thoughts  and  emotions,  in  the  inexpres 
sibly  pensive  light  of  those  blissful  days  when 
time  and  space  were  both  bounded  to  a  point  by 
the  perfect  joy  of  the  soul  that  existed  in  that 
NOW,  happier  than  any  angel  in  heaven. 

We  know  that  there  is  one  very  short  and 
simple  way  of  breaking  all  such  delusions,  and 
that  is,  to  go  in  person  to  the  scenes  that  inspire 
them,  and  all  our  imaginative  griefs  and  regrets 
will,  it  is  said  and  sung,  be  changed  at  once  into 
contemptuous  laughter.  We  have  in  one  or  two 
instances  made  the  experiment,  but  the  effect 
was  not  answerable  to  our  expectation.  True, 
that  all  things  were  less,  both  in  bulk  and 
beauty,  than  we  had  believed;  but  that  very  dis 
covery  aggravated  our  sorrow  for  the  days  that 
were  gone.  The  lady-fern  was  still  pretty,  but 
in  those  days  a  lady-fern  grove  was  a  fairy 
forest,  and  the  insects  that  hung  or  sported  there 
in  their  gorgeous  hues  hardly  seemed  to  belong 
to  our  world.  Wild-flowers  there  still  were  in 
abundance,  but  in  those  days  they  so  enamelled 
the  sward  that  we  feared  to  tread  among  the 
profusion,  and  spared  the  sacred  wilderness  of 
sweets,  overcome  by  the  sudden  sense  of  tlicii 
2  A 
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rare  and  wonderful  beauty.  We  recognised  the 
burn-braes  to  be  the  same  we  had  loved  of  yore ; 
but  the  few  bunches  of  wallflowers  growing  here 
and  there  among  the  gravelly  soil  looked  stunted 
and  disconsolate,  all  unlike  to  that  glorious  glow 
that  dazzled  our  eyes  when  angling  along  the 
rapids,  and  that  brought  before  our  imagination 
the  old  ruined  castle  from  which  the  seeds  had 
been  blown.  The  windings  of  the  Yearn  were 
romantic  still,  but  the  liquid  labyrinths  had  lost 
their  pleasant  perplexities,  and  the  small  tufted 
islets  amidst  the  broader  streams  or  pools,  once 
•to  our  eyes  so  romantic,  wore  only  heaps  of  sand 
and  weeds,  whirled  by  eddies  into  a  temporary 
.obstruction  to  the  waterflow.  But  enough  was 
still  there  to  justify  our  boyish  spirit  in  all  its 
blissful  dreams.  To  justify  it,  did  we  say  ?  Ay, 
•to  prove  its  heavenly  power  of  transmutation  and 
adornment,  now  that  heavenly  power  was  lost 
for  ever,  nor  perhaps  its  place  worthily  supplied. 
We  looked  on  a  little  angler  leaping  from  stone 
to  stone  as  we  used  to  do  of  old,  and  sighed  to 
•know  that  the  simple  boy  lived  in  such  visions 
-as  we  at  his  age  had  lived  in  too,  but  which  now 
•all  melted  away  before  the  eyes  of  the  under 
standing,  and  could  no  more 'be  viewed  by  us  now 
than  the  filmy  ghosts  of  the  dead. 

But,  oh  !  feeling  and  imaginative  reader — for 
such  thou  art,  else  frad  thine  eyes  already 
drowsed  over  these  pages — a  sadder  sorrow  still 
it  is  to  summon  up  courage  to  revisit  some  dar 
ling  den  of  your  youthhead,  and  find  it  utterly 
demolished  and  for  ever  swept  away  from  the 
very  face  of  the  earth.  Why  all  this  murderous 
and  exterminating  spirit  of  change  ?  The  ancient 
moss,  with  its  heather  head-high,  and  wide  steep 
hags  -that  the  poled  hunter  could  not  overleap, 
is  now  drained,  and  limed,  and  ploughed,  and 
clothed  with  the  ragged  nakedness  of  blighted 
barley.  In  a  few  years  it  will  fall  back  into  a 
desert,  but  never  into  the  shaggy  wilderness  it 
once  was,  where  the  red  and  black  cattle  browsed 
the  spots  of  herbage,  and  sheltered  among  the 
bent  from  the  deluge  of  the  thunderstorm.  You 
look  in  vain  for  the  beautiful  moor  on  which  you 
chased  the  whirring  dragon-fly,  or  lay  couched 
for  hours  to  get  a  shot  at  the  curlew,  when,  lo  ! 
and  behold,  a  pack  of  grouse  alighted  within  ten 
yards  of  your  muzzle,  and  you  let  fly  among  them 
without  injuring  one  feather  of  all  the  plumage. 
Or  you  will  revisit  the  EOOKAN,  loneliest  of 
linns  that  ever  sounded  in  the  solitary  silence  of 
nature.  In  days  of  yore  the  loneliness  was  almost 
too  profound  for  your  'beating  heart ;  no  living 
..thing  to  be  seen  but  the  water-ouzel  flitting 
along  the  rocks,  or,  as  >he  rested  a  moment  on  a 
stone,  turning  towards  you  his  white  breast  and 
ijhen  dropping  into  the -water.  Sometimes,  in 
deed,  when  the  spring  evening  was  warm,  a  little 
before  -sunset,  the  grey  lintie  came,  as  if  to 
Creshen  &is  plumage  in  the  spray  melting  over 
the  woods  that  covered  the  waterfall,  and  sang 
ror  his  own  delight  a  hasty  carol,  impatient  of 


his  nest  in  the  neighbouring  broom-bra*1.  Be 
hold  now  a  paper-mill — no,  not  a  paper-mill — 
for  that  an  editor  might  force  himself  to  forgive 
for  the  dear  sake  of  thirty  guineas  for  every 
sheet  from  his  own  quill ;  but,  a  bobbin-mill ; 
yes,  a  bobbin-mill.  Perhaps  you  know  not 
what  a  bobbin-mill  is  ;  then  remain  ignorant  for 
ever.  Suffice  it  to  say,  one  kas  destroyed  the 
EOOKAN.  .  .  . 

Heaven  preserve  us  !  what  is  it  o'clock  ?  Our 
watch  is  run  down,  and  fast  asleep,  pointing  in 
its  dreara  to  half-past  one.  What  will  mine 
host  and  hostess  at  the  Crook  be  thinking  of  the 
old  gentleman  ?  They  will  be  suspicious  of  an 
assignation  and  intrigue  with  some  yellow-haired 
lassie  of  the  Braes.  Our  character  is  at  stake  ; 
but  our  innocence  is  known  to  Heaven,  and 
"conscia  sidera  testor."  One  tumbler  of  hot 
toddy — and  then  to  bed  to  make  harmless  love 
to  the  four  shepherdesses  sitting  on  the  curtains 
on  four  dimity  knolls — look  which  way  we  will 
by  the  rushlight,  ogling  us  with  bashful  solicita 
tions  when  sinking  away  into  stoical  repose. 

Mortifying  thought  to  human  vanity  !  we  have 
never  been  missed ;  and  on  entering  into  the 
kitchen,  we  stand  for  several  minutes  unnoticed 
in  the  roar  of  laughter  that  shakes  the  mutton- 
hams  dangling  from  the  porch-like  chimney. 
The  gudewife  jaloused  that  we  had  gone  to 
roost,  and  she  had  shut  up  the  transe-doors, 
that  we  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  merry 
making.  Rustic  wit,  ignorant  in  its  originality 
of  Joe  Miller,  has,  during  all  the  hours  of  our 
river-side  reverie,  been  dirling  the  rafters,  and 
rough  and  ready  at  repartee,  has  never  once 
waited  for  an  encore.  Strapping  queans  too  are 
there,  rising  from  the  knees  of  lovers,  and  dis 
engaging  fond  hands  from  soft  bosoms,  at  our 
sudden  apparition.  Lassies,  spare  your  blushes 
before  the  mild  .old  man ;  for  "  Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense,"  which,  being  interpreted,  is  "  Evil 
to  him  who  evil  thinks."  Rax  down  the  fiddle 
from  the  peg,  for  we  can  handle  her ;  and  here 
goes  a  strathspey.  There  is  no  spring  in  the 
earthen  floor,  but  there  is  one  in  every  instep  ; 
and  every  reel  has  a  kiss  by  way  of  introduction 
and  postliminious  preface.  Better  to  overlook 
the  fun,  we  mount  a  stool  (not  the  cutty,  for 
that  is  an  old  story,  and  even  then  our  sex  pro 
tected  us),  and  our  Neil-Gow-like  bow-hand 
brings  down  our  well-calculated  elbow,  at  every 
stroke,  within  an  inch  of  the  red  tappetoury  on 
auld  Saunders'  broad  blue  bonnet.  What  daffin 
and  skirling  !  Oh,  that  all  England  could  see 
us  in  our  glory  !  Are  we  indeed  the  dreaded 
Christopher  North — he  of  a  hundred  plumes? 
But  while  the  dancers  are  all  wiping  their  brows, 
or  dandling  their  partners  on  their  knees,  even 
as  the  lion  dandles  the  kid,  we  check  our  hand, 
and  change  our  measure,  till  the  plaintive 
"  Cowdenknowes "  or  "The  Bush  aboon  Tra- 
quair  "  hushes  the  room,  so  that  you  might  hear 
the  cat  purring  on  the  lightsome  hearth,  and  the 
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face  of  the  most  ordinary  hizzie  becomes  absol 
utely  beautiful  in  the  emotion  of  nature  true  to 
the  simple  strain. 

The  moon,  no  doubt,  knows  whether  the 
morrow  is  to  be  dry  or  rainy,  but  the  wisest  man 
is  not  always  able  to  fish  it  out  of  her  hypo 
critical  physiognomy.  You  trust  to  her  hazy 
halo,  and  put  your  tackle  in  order  for  sunrise. 
There  has  not  been  so  much  as  a  drop  of  dew — 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirs — those  marbled  wreaths 
cannot  be  called  clouds — and  the  sun  has  already 
stared  all  the  trouts  in  Peeblesshire  into  their 
stone  cellars.  You  may  as  well  angle  in  the 
dust  of  the  high  road  from  the  inn  door  to  the 
manse,  as  in  the  Tweed.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  bite  your  nails  to  see  Luna,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  unveiled,  and  vivid  at  a 
route  given  by  her  to  the  stars  ;  and  rain,  you 
think,  may  possibly  fall  before  breakfast  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  but  certainly  not  in  Scotland. 
What,  then,  makes  you  bounce  from  bed,  as  if 
your  bolster  were  of  whins,  at  the  first  cock 
crow  ?  The  pat-pat-pattering  of  rain  on  your 
window  facing  the  south  !  Beautiful  misty 
clouds,  all  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  !  Earth  glitters 
to  the  new-risen  rays,  and  after  meridian  there 
will  not  be  an  hour  till  sunset  without  its  rain 
bow.  Breakfast !  You  would  no  more  wait  for 
breakfast  than  a  post-letter  informing  you  of  the 
issue  of  a  Chancery  suit.  You  carelessly  drop 
a  quartern  loaf  into  your  pouch,  along  with  the 
cheese  whang  and  the  leathern  bottle,  and  off 
like  a  hart  to  the  running  brooks  ! 

Oh,  we  feel  that  we  were  deceiving  ourselves 
when  we  said  that  our  old  age  was  not  subject 
to  the  anglimania.  We  would  not  give  up  the 
prospect  of  this  day's  sport  to  be  the  Eight 
Honourable  Frederick  Eobinson,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Nothing  drumly  about  the 
sweet  Tweed  this  morning — no  pool  the  colour 
of  porter  with  barmy  foam— but  the  deeps  a 
black  blue,  and  the  shallows  a  dark  green, 
covered  with  foam-bells  that  break  beneath  the 
breezes  warm-breathing  from  the  south-south 
west,  the  angler's  darling  airt.  Yes — 

"  0'  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 
He  dearly  lo'es  the  west ! " 

Yet  what  philosophy  even  in  our  passion !  Who 
would  so  run  counter  to  that  system  which  places 
virtue  in  propriety  as  to  fish  up  a  stream  ?  So 
let  us  take  our  unangling  way  up  the  Tweed  to 
its  very  source  below  the  Erickstane,  speculating 
on  each  pool  and  eddy,  and  prophesying  the 
multitudinous  murder  of  our  downward  course. 
Pray,  acutest  of  metaphysicians,  did  you  ever 
trace  up  any  one  single  thing  in  your  own  mind 
to  its  origin  ?  When  the  emotion  flows  broadly 
along,  you  know  its  nature  and  its  name,  its 
depths  and  shallows,  nor  doubt  to  recognise  it 
when  it  glides  away  behind  a  knoll,  or  into  a 
wood.  But  follow  it  into  the  misty  uplands  of 
the  spirit,  and  you  are  bewildered  among  a  hun 


dred  rivulets.  You  decide  upon  one  that  seems 
somewhat  stronger  than  the  rest,  and  it  dis 
appears  in  the  dry  desert.  You  try  another 
glittering  thread,  and  it  leads  you  into  a  melan 
choly  marsh — a  third  leaves  you  on  the  pleasant 
herbage,  but  you  have  no  divining-rod  to  quiver 
when  it  lies  above  the  hidden  spring.  So  you 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  emotion  in  its  wide 
open  flow,  nor  hope  ever  to  reach  the  Nile-head. 
Or  suppose  you  trace  three  separate  rills,  each 
to  its  fountain-well.  Which  yields  the  prevail 
ing  water,  and  through  all  its  future  course  gives 
the  peculiar  tinge  of  feeling  or  thought  ?  Alas, 
mighty  metaphysician  !  little  better  art  thou 
than  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  source  of  the  Tweed— 
nor  far  from  those  of  the  Annan  and  the  Clyde. 
What  three  beautiful  flights  might  our  fancy 
take,  following  the  three  rivers  to  their  firths 
and  seas  !  What  would  hinder  her  from  break 
fasting  with  the  benevolent  Owen,  and  studying 
the  new  philosophy  in  his  cotton-mills  ?  Why 
might  she  not  write  a  criticism  on  the  pictures 
in  Hamilton  Palace,  and  embody  in  it  a  history 
of  the  art  from  Apelles  to  Haydon?  "Oh! 
Bothwell  Bank,  thou  bloomest  fair ! "  and  Mary 
Queen  !  what  woes  were  thine  from  the  day  thy 
virgin  zone  was  untied  by  the  youthful  Francis, 
till  thy  lovely  neck  was  bared  to  the  headsman's 
axe !  Then,  what  punch-bowls  in  Glasgow — 
what  "herrings  at  the  Broomielaw !"  And  hath 
to  Dumbarton  Castle  the  sword  of  Wallace  been 
restored?  Whirr  flies  the  gorcock  from  the 
heather  at  our  ear,  and  we  see  again  the  gambols 
of  the  infant  Tweed. 

A  ruined  castle  is  a  grand  and  a  melancholy 
sight — but  that  last  epithet  applies  as  well  to  a 
ruined  cottage.  That  is  one — that  mere  heap  of 
stones  that  you  might  mistake  for  a  cairn.  Less 
than  twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  laughing  summer 
abode.  For  several  winters  it  was  untenanted, 
and  only  the  roof  fell  in  beneath  the  weight  of 
snow — the  walls  stood  fast,  and  there  the  hill- 
cattle  sheltered.  Then  part  of  the  one  gable 
was  pulled  down  to  build  a  fold.  Lightning 
struck  the  other  into  a  heap,  and  the  front  and 
back  walls  soon  followed  in  natural  decay. 
Wild-flowers  were  soon  sown  by  the  winds  in 
the  dust  of  the  mouldering  stones — mosses  crept 
up  from  the  earth  and  bound  together  the  rub 
bish — grass-seeds  had  been  on  the  floors  of  the 
inhabited  house,  clean  swept  as  they  used  to  be, 
and  they  soon  sprouted  through  the  chinks — and 
how  they  came  there  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tell,  but 
sure  enough  there  they  are,  two  or  three  pretty 
little  limber  birch-trees  rustling  on  the  ruin. 
Last  time  we  were  here,  there  was  a  porch  not 
unadorned  with  roses — they  are  dead — a  thatch- 
roof,  trim  as  trim  might  be,  on  which  the  doves 
and  pigeons  were  making  love — and  the  cheerful 
smell  of  the  peat-reek  wreathing  along  the  side 
of  the  sheltering  brae. 

Now  you  are  expecting  "a  tale  of  tears,  a 
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moving  story."  But  no  such  story  have,  we  to 
tell  now,  for  none  such  appertains  to  what  once 
was  a  human  dwelling.  The  honest  shepherd 
who  lived  here,  had  a  dear  farm  of  it,  and  found 
it  no  easy  matter  to  make  both  ends  of  the  year 
meet,  without  an  ugly  gap  of  poverty.  He  was 
the  cleverest  fellow  in  all  the  county,  and  had 
*•'  Hogg  on  Sheep  "  at  his  finger-ends.  His  wife, 
too,  was  as  active  a  woman  as  ever  twirled  a  churn- 
staff.  At  quoits,  "putting  the  stane,"  wrest 
ling,  and  hop-step-and-jump,  with  or  without 
the  staff,  you  must  have  gone  to  Cumberland  for 
Tom  Nicholson  or  Will  Litt  to  match  the  worst 
of  his  two  sons — and  his  only  daughter,  in  her 
Sabbath  array,  was  fair  as  the  stately  harebell. 
Well  then — an  extensive  farmer  near  Kelso  made 
Bob  Eiddell  his  head  hind,  while  his  wife,  who, 
for  a  considerable  number  of  seasons,  had  pru 
dently  given  .up  child-bearing,  undertook  the 
•dairy.  And  will  you  believe  what  I  tell  you  on 
their  own  authority,  they  left  Erickstane-brae 
without  a  «igh  !  On  the  day  of  the  flitting,  in 
stead  of  weeping  farewell  to  the  stocks,  and 
stones,  and  trees,  and  the  somewhat  coarse- 
fleeced  sheep,  Rob  the  Ranter  got  so  drunk  with 
whisky — or  if  you  would  rather  word  it  so,  so 
moistened  with  mountain  dew — that  it  took  six 
tmen  to  hoist  him  into  the  cart,  and  half  of  that 
-number,  assisted  by  his  faithful  and  affectionate 
Leezie,  to  keep  Mm  down  when  he  was  in,  so 
obstreperously  did  he  enact  his  vagaries  among 
the  straw.  Unlike  the  poor  girl  in  Goldsmith's 
"Deserted  Village,"  the  harebell  did  not  "leave 
a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms,"  a  cold  exchange, 
and  palpable  injustice.  But  she  took  her  lover 
along  with  her,  Allan  Armstrong,  ploughman  to 
Mr  Weir  of  Annandale-head,  against  whose 
character  (forgetting  that  scrape  Tibbie  o'  the 
Crosslees  brought  him  into  when  he  was  a  mere 
callant)  no  man  had  ever  breathed  a  whisper; 
and,  if  he  had,  Allan  would  not  have  been  slow 
of  making  him  find  his  own  level.  The  two 
sons,  Jock  and  Jamie,  for  they  had  been  chris 
tened  with  those  very  popular  names,  saw  the 
flitting  as  far  as  Noblehouse,  where,  after  taking 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  the  authors  of  their 
existence,  and  a  sister,  whom,  in  spite  of  per 
petual  bickerings,  they  loved  most  tenderly,  they 
remained  two  whole  days  and  nights  without 
seeming  to  remember  that  sleep  was  one  of  the 
great  laws  of  our  nature ;  and  on  recovering  from 
about  twenty  half-mutchkins  each,  finished  the 
forty-eight  hours'  relaxation  from  all  pastoral 
and  agricultural  labours,  by  two  successive 
single  combats,  in  a  ree  state,  Jock  with  a  gipsy, 
and  Jamie  with  a  horse-couper,  both  of  whom, 
in  spite  of  science  and  shifting,  fell  beneath  the 
Tweeddale  twins  ;  one  with  three  fractured  ribs 
and  a  broken  leg,  and  the  other  with  one  bashed 
nose  and  two  puffed  ears,  that  made  him  one  of 
the  most  grotesque  of  mortals.  .  .  . 

So  much  for  blarney— now  for  breakfast.    Ho  ! 
ho  ! — the  table  is  covered  with  a  most  beautiful 


specimen  of  Scotch  damask,  from  the  loom  ol 
Lichen,  Moss,  &  Sons — an  old  copartnery  that 
have  stood  many  a  storm,  and  that  will  not  fail, 
even  although  there  should  be  a  glut  of  their 
manufactures  in  the  market.  Thank  you  kindly, 
my  pretty  little  dear  of  a  mountain  fairy — you 
have  placed  my  chair  quite  to  my  usual  habits. 
There,  Lady  Green-scarf,  take  the  leathern  guard 
of  my  pocket-pistol,  and  get  it  filled  by  your 
playmate  the  Naiad,  who  lives  in  the  fountain 
beneath  yonder  knoll — and  see  that  she  gives  you 
the  liquid  radiance  fresh  from  the  farthest-ben 
binn  in  her  cellar.  This  cheese,  as  Kempfef- 
hausen  would  say,  is  most  illustrious.  Instead 
of  cutting  the  loaf  crossways,  right  down  the 
middle  goes  the  gully,  and  brown-side  and 
white-side  fall  asunder,  like  a  Frenchman's 
chops  at  Waterloo  under  the  sword  of  Sergeant 
Shaw.  Pretty  legerdemain  that — three  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  all  kept  gracefully  up  in  the  air 
together  by  our  chalk-stoned  fingers,  an  ascend 
ing  and  descending  shell-shower,  a  playful  pre 
lude  to  their  ingurgitation  in  that  whirlpool — 
that  Corryvreckan — our  stomach.  Butter  at 
open-air  breakfasts  should  always  be  spread 
with  the  thumb — skin-lines  look  rural  and  pic 
turesque,  and  you  may  read  your  fortune  at  every 
swallow.  Pity  that  we  forgot  the  cold  beef. 
No — here  it  is  in  our  breeches  pocket.  Hold 
your  tongues,  all  of  you,  till  we  have  allayed  the 
fames  edendi,  for  we  are  apt  to  be  crusty 
when  victualling.  Now,  any  man  who  might 
be  observed  through  his  window,  any  morning, 
at  breakfast,  in  a  town,  in  the  attitude  we  now 
occupy,  turning  up  his  little  finger — so — would 
be  proclaimed  instanter  a  drunkard.  What 
then  is  the  philosophy  of  dram-drinking !  This 
blessed  moment  have  we  emptied  the  lesser 
leather  of  Glenlivet,  and  yet  that  severe  mor 
alist,  our  own  conscience,  approves  the  deed. 
How  milky  !  yes,  as  if  the  dew  had  dropped 
from  the  milky -way  !  What  a  pretty,  delicious, 
sweetly-working,  Sabbath-breaking  small  still, 
must  have  elaborated  that  spiritual  essence ! 
What  a  worm ! 

Who  the are  you  two  ?— And  from  what 

scarecrows,  may  I  ask,  have  you  raised  the  loan 
of  that  wild  and  withered  attire? — Are  you  a 
witch  and  a  warlock  ? — And  if  so,  pray,  are  you 
married  ? — And  if  so,  have  you  progeny  ?  And 
are  the  imps  flunkeys  down  below  in  a  place 
that  shall  be  nameless? — I  beg  your  pardon, 
honest  people — sit  down  there — lie  down  there — 
and  let  us  break  bread  and  taste  salt  together, 
with  a  previous  grace  ;  and  then  old  Christopher 
North  is  safe,  were  you  Sin  and  Satan. 

Only  two  poor  beggar  bodies,,  in  duds  an/i 
with  wallets,  trudging  their  ways  homewards  to 
some  hovel  or  another,  on  a  bit  neuk  by  tho 
road-side  !  Man  and  wife  they  indeed  are — that 
is  easy  enough  to  see — and  it  is  no  less  so  to  see 
that  they  are  both  of  them  hungry  and  thirsty 
exceedingly,  and  faint  therewithal,  especially 
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the  woman,  who  has  a  couple  of  brats  tucked 
up,  with  their  dirty  sleeping  faces— dirty,  but 
not  disgusting— hanging  out  cheek-by-jowl,  in  a 
bag-like  fold  of  her  gown,  between  her  shoulders. 
The  wearied  creatures  sit  down  thankfully  on 
the  turf  beside  me,  and  say  little  or  nothing- 
fatigue  not  being  loquacious.  They  take  the 
bread  and  cheese,  with  a  word  and  a  look  to  me, 
and  more  than  a  word  and  a  look  to  heaven ; 
and  forthwith,  after  two  or  three  moderate 
niouthfuls,  begin  eating  away  like  fighting-cocks 
rather  than  Christians.  Never  saw  I  ancient 
couple  chew  cheese  with  more  effective  jaws. 
The  half  of  the  quartern  (ourselves  will  account 
for  the  other),  like  an  old  song,  is  handed  down 
by  oral  tradition.  Catch  any  miserable  diseased 
beggar,  male  or  female,  refusing  a  caulker.  We 
shall  not,  however,  make  them  both  drunk, 
although  a  little  thing  would  do  it  after  their 
twenty-mile  tramp  since  they  rose  from  the 
straw.  Just  enough,  and  no  more,  to  cheer 
their  hearts  and  comfort  their  bones.  But  one 
of  the  brats  has  awoke,  and  by  pulling  the  nose 
of  the  other,  has  brought  it  into  a  similar  pre 
dicament  ;  so,  sorry  as  we  are  to  break  up  the 
party,  we  must  make  ourselves  scarce,  and  set 
ourselves  out  for  serious  fishing.  In  spite  of  the 
laws  against  vagrant  mendicity,  the  benefaction 
of  a  few  halfpence  unwarranted  won't  do  much 
harm  to  the  state.  But  let  me  remember— they 
asked  for  nothing— therefore,  open  your  fist, 
Watty  Wallets,  for  a  crown-piece ;  but  promise 
not  to  buy  a  gill  till  you  get  to  your  own 
clachan. 

Now,  let  us  fill  the  maw  of  the  craving  pannier. 
The  large  golden  trouts  love  the  unsullied  streams 
near  the  parent  spring.  A  gross  mistake  to 
think  they  inhabit  only  the  palace  of  the  water- 
falL  There,  we  have  hooked  the  Hermit  of 
Erickstaae !  No  sharp-edged  rock  to  cut  the 
gossamere — no  twisted  roots  to  entangle — no 
fallen  log-tree  under  which,  the  solitary  may 
plunge  in  despair — no  wool-gathering  briars  on 
the  brink  to  impede  the  landing— no  ledge  for 
him  to  rush  madly  over,  like  a  harpooned  whale, 
carrying  away  the  end-line,  and  leaving  the 
cheated  rod  in  our  helpless  hand !  But  low 
green  banks  without  a  shrub,  or  a  rush,  or  a 
bracken,  edged  with  the  fine  pounce-like  silver 
sand!  Who  would  have  thought  that  a  fish 
who  had  passed  a  long  life  of  meditation  in  a 
pastoral  district,  would  have  thus  unwieldily 
struggled  against  destiny  !  The  inextricable 
midge-fly  is  ia  his  tongue — and  the  invisible 
filament  of  fate  draws  him  from  his  native  ele 
ment  to  a  dry  death.  It  was  so  set  down  in  the 
Doomsday-book  of  the  Naiad  long  before  he 
was  spawned.  He  belonged  to  Christopher 
North  in  the  roe  of  his  first  ancestor,  and  the 
predestined  hour  is  oome.  Voluntarily  at  last 
has  he  sailed  towards  the  land,  his  back-fins 
above  the  shallowing  water,  indicative  of  his 
magnitude,  and  lies  not  dead,  for  he  gasps 


widely — but  motionless,  except  in  the  mouth 
and  gills,  while  another  half-pounder  dangles 
unheeded  at  the  tail-fly,  dwindled  into  a  minnow 
beside  the  Triton. 

Look  at  the  blush-rose,  as  in  full-blown  pride 
she  salutes  the  morning — but  know,  while  you 
are  gazing,  that  before  the  meridian  sunshine, 
her  glory  will  be  somewhat  dim — at  evening,  a 
faded  and  unrejoicing  thing — a  ball  without 
balm  and  without  beauty,  that  you  would  not 
care  to  scatter  into  tarnished  leaves  beneath  your 
feet.  Look  at  the  rainbow  affronting  Phoebus, 
having  borrowed  from  the  god  that  many-coloured 
rim,  which  even  cold-hearted  science,  while  it 
scrutinises,  adores — turn  away  your  eyes  but  for 
a  moment,  and  it  has  left  the  sky.  So  in  half- 
an-hour  would  it  be  with  that  glorious  fish,  now 
bespangled  with  stars.  What  hero  ever  wore 
such  grand  crosses  as  these?  What  ribboned 
orders  so  effulgent  ?  But  let  him  lie  on  the  sand 
there,  and  in  the  sunshine,  just  while  we  fish 
half-a-dozen  pools,  and  he  will  barken  into  be- 
dimmed  and  shrivelled  scaliness,  worthy  but  the 
admiration  of  the  cook-maid,  when  about  to  gut 
him  on  the  kitchen  dresser !  So  without  com- 
punction,  in  with  him  (if  he  will  go)  into  the 
pannier,  head  and  tail  relentlessly  curved  to 
gether, — for  such  and  so  unlovely  is  death. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  beast  of  prey.  So  said  old 
Hobbes — and  what  angler  can  deny  it  ?  Isaac 
Walton  himself  was  a  murderer.  If  the  ghosts 
of  all  the  pikes  he  had  ever  trolled  had  taken 
upon  them  to  send  constant  deputations  "  to 
draw  his  curtains  at  the  dead  of  night,"  not  one 
of  them  all  had  ever  been  called  upon  a  second 
time  upon  that  service.  By  the  way,  a  pike 
would  make  a  horrid  ghost.  What  cadaverous 
jaw  and  jowl !  What  a  bony  spectre,  where  not 
one  single  bone  of  all  those  thinner  than  a  hair, 
up  to  the  horse-like  spine,  was  deficient  in  the 
threatening  skeleton !  To  frighten  you  more 
deadly,  perhaps  an  artificial  mouse  in  his  mouth, 
with  agglomerated  hooks,  and  the  twisted  brass- 
chain  that  in  his  tortured  hour  he  strove  in  vain 
to  snap  asunder.  What  think  you  of  a  yard- 
long  eel,  not  only  haunting  your  bed,  but  evol 
ving  his  lean  length  from  below  your  bolster,  and 
worm-like  crawling  down  your  back,  cold  as  ice, 
and  hard  as  iron,  jagged  too  as  the  wheel  of  a 
watch,  and  emitting  a  faint  hiss  like  that  of  a 
serpent.  The  very  spinning  minnows  would 
thus  have  their  revenge,  for  they  would  come  in 
shoals  among  your  sheets,  and  bury  you  alive 
under  bushels  of  small  anatomies.  And  then, 
oh !  the  bait  you  so  purged  in  moss-bags,  and 
impaled  through  all  their  writhing  knots  from 
head  to  tail  (never,  never  were  WE  guilty  of  such 
enormity),  with  all  the  careless  cruelty  of  a 
practised  executioner  !  But  they  have  no  need 
to  become  ghosts  before  they  can  enjoy  their 
retaliation  ;  for  whatever  geologists  aver  to  the 
contrary,  down  they  glide  with  ease  through  the 
pory  earth,  or  mine  their  way  without  much 
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difficulty,  "labor  ipse  voluptas,"  through  the 
stiff  clay,  till  they  reach  your  coffin  at  last — and 
free  from  all  sumptuary  laws  is  then  their  coiling 
revelry  in  the  very  core  of  your  heart. 

A  pleasant  superstition  this  for  an  elderly 
gentleman  angling  his  way  down  the  Tweed. 
However,  to  prolong  the  lives  of  a  few  thousand 
of  those  dancing  ephemera  to  the  close  of  a 
vernal  day,  let  us  put  to  death  a  brace  of  fly- 
flappers  in  this  pool.  There  was  a  rise  by  an 
elephant.  Poo-poo — merely  a  par !  Had  we 
not  hooked  the  imp,  we  should  have  told  a 
story,  for  years  to  come,  of  the  lost  prodigy. 
'Tis  just  the  same  in  coursing.  Every  leveret 
that  escapes  the  greyhounds  by  darting  into  a 
drain,  or  squatting  in  a  ditch,  is  declared  to 
have  been  as  big  as  the  Witch  of  Endor.  It 
was  so  too  with  the  American  sea-serpent,  that 
lay  floating  many  a  rood,  each  coil  of  his  body 
being  like  a  cask,  till  a  schooner  ran  him  down, 
and  the  poor  devil  was  not  ten  feet  long  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  So 
with  a  tiger  that  devours  villages.  When  you 
come  to  stuff  his  skin,  he-is  among  the  least  in 
a  museum.  So  with  the  eagle  twelve  feet  from 
wing-tip  to  wing-tip.  Come  upon  him  when 
gorged,  and  before  he  can  flap  himself  into  the 
ether,  dash  out  his  brains  with  a  club,  and  the 
distance  is  but  seven  feet  four.  So  with  a  fire 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  city,  burning  a  whole 
street  or  square.  Follow  a  fireman,  and  you  see 
a  beggarly  blaze  in  a  tailor's  garret.  So  with 
earthquake  toppling  down,  in  a  newspaper,  a 
distant  metropolis  with  all  its  towers  and 
temples.  Had  you  been  present,  with  a  late 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  your  hand, 
the  shock  had  never  waked  you  from  your  dose 
of  political  economy. 

"  Waly,  waly  down  the  bank — and  waly  down 
the  brae,"  and  what,  by  chucking  out  the  small 
fry,  two  at  a  time,  and  humouring  the  large 
ones  into  land-lubbers,  our  pannier  is  about  two- 
thirds  full,  and  has  for  some  hour  or  so  past 
felt  heavy,  and  not  without  friction,  on  the 
shoulder.  Are  we  indeed  upwards  of  three 
score?  Why  should  not  we  yet  marry?  Not 
"a  wee  thing  just  come  frae  her  mammy,*'  but 
a  buxom  nymph  of  a  certain  age  well  read  in 
Mrs  Kundell,  and  who  could  even  cut  out  and 
put  together,  at  her  leisure  hours,  breeches  for 
our  future  Tommys.  More  unfeasible  schemes 
have  been  put  into  execution ;  and  all  that 
Buchanan  Lodge  desiderates  is  the  soft  fall  of  a 
kid  shoe,  and  the  rustle  of  a  silk  petticoat. 
Fair  reader !  thou  art  the  very  woman — hide 
thy  blushes  behind  the  Magazine,  and  sleep  with 
it  to-night  beneath  thy  pillow,  for  the  sake  of 
thy  devoted  Christopher. 

Gay,  gamesome  streamlet,  that  comes  dancing 
into  the  Tweed  from  Talla  Linns,  let  me  follow 
up  thy  murmurs  for  a  mile  or  so,  and,  by  way 
of  a  finale,  take  a  bathe  in  the  Silver  Pool,  so 
named  by  shepherds  for  its  perpetual  pellucidity. 


We  must  not,  however,  like  Alexander  in  the 
Cydnus,  plunge  in  without  waiting  for  a  /cooler. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  wear  flannel  next 
his  skin,  as  we  have  done  from  the  year  eighty, 
or  he  had  escaped  his  fever.  That  long  narrow 
gulley  is  an  admirable  air-bath.  Indeed,  every 
green  chasm  among  the  braes  has  a  breeze  as 
well  as  a  rill  of  its  own,  and  as  you  pass  along 
up  the  main  valley,  itself  but  narrow,  every 
hundred  yards  or  two,  some  unseen  air-nymph, 
waggishly  disposed,  gives  you  a  refreshing  flirt 
of  her  fan.  Bless  us,  what  sounds  are  these 
mixing  with  the  murmurs  of  the  Silver  Pool  ? 
Voices  and  laughter,  and  the  splashing  of  water ! 
Diana  and  her  nymphs  bathing,  by  all  that  is 
beautiful !  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  no  pack 
of  hounds  is  kept  in  this  neighbourhood,  other 
wise  we  might  fear  the  fate  of  Actseon.  Here 
let  us  take  up  a  position  behind  this  large  stone 
— the  screen-scene  in  a  new  "  School  for  Scandal." 
Sweet  creatures— not  one  of  them  more  than 
eighteen  !  The  Scotch  are  a  fair-skinned  people 
— that  is  obvious — and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  rural  labour  necessarily  spoils  the 
female  form.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
these  merry  mermaids  will  not  drown  them 
selves,  pulling  and  hauling  each  other  about  so  de 
liriously  ;  and  now  and  then  all  invisible  together 
below  the  water,  except  by  the  yellow  gleam 
that  changes  the  Silver  Pool  into  the  pool  of 
gold.  "Ye  five  cruel  wretches,  are  you  abso 
lutely  going  to  hold  that  dark-tressed  shrieker 
under  the  too  high  and  too  heavy  shower-bath 
of  the  waterfall  ?  Let  go  your  hold,  or  I  wil} 
dart  down  upon  you,  and  rescue  the  fair  child 
from  jeopardy." 

The  yell  is  in  our  ears  yet  that  replied  to  OUT 
extorted  ejaculation.  You  may  have  seen  the- 
effect  produced  upon  half-a-dozen  wild  ducks 
sportively  dallying  on  their  own  small  moorland 
tarn,  by  a  sudden  discharge  of  slugs  or  swan- 
shot.  One  of  them  plumps  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment,  and  makes  no  sign.  Another  gives  an 
awkward  dive,  preceded  by  a  flourish  of  her 
tail,  but  cannot  keep  her  poor  wounded  self  from 
coming  up  to  the  surface.  Here  one  lies  float 
ing  quite  dead  among  the  water-lilies — and  there 
another  goes  whizzing  and  whirring  and  whirling 
in  the  strangest  antics,  while  the  feathers  are 
floating  about  in  all  directions.  The  other 
couple  fly  off  quacking  with  outstretched  necks 
and  drooping  sterns,  and  effect  their  escape  to  a 
distant  fen. 

Even  so  was  it  now  in  the  Silver  Pool.  The- 
image  occurred  to  us  at  the  time  ;  but  it  has 
since  brightened  into  a  more  perfect  similitude. 
Unluckily  for  us,  the  two  who  made  their  in 
stantaneous  escape  from  the  pool,  not  knowing 
in  their  alarm  whence  had  come  the  voice,  came 
in  their  scrambling  flight  up  the  rocks,  due 
north.  We  involuntarily  cried  out — "  Ye  ho  f 
Ye  ho  ! "  wishing,  half  in  love,  half  in  fear,  to 
arrest  the  fair  pilgrims*  progress,  when,  flinging 
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somersets  backwards,  they  went  with  a  plump 
and  a  plunge  into  the  water,  and  on  re-rising  to 
the  surface,  lay  by  a  beautiful  instinct,  with  just 
the  tips  of  their  noses  out,  from  which  we  could 
not  but  observe  the  little  air-bells  bubbling  all 
over  the  subsiding  pool.  The  whole  was  still  as 
death.  We  began  seriously  to  apprehend  that 
six  young  women  were  about  to  lose  their  lives  ; 
yet  there  was  great  difficulty,  delicacy,  and 
danger  in  any  scheme  for  their  deliverance.  By- 
and-by  a  sweet  Doric  tongue  was  heard  breathing 
from  the  waters — "What  for  are  ye  sittin' glower- 
in' there,  yeauldchiel?  Siccan  behaviour's  a  great 
shame  for  ane  o'  your  years  ;  and  I  wadna  hae 
expeckit  it  o'  you,  when  you  was  playing  thae 
bonny  tunes  last  nicht  wi'  tears  in  your  een. 
For  gudesake,  sir,  tak  aff  your  specks — gang  awa 
wi'  you — and  let  a  set  o'  puir  naked  lassies  get 
to  their  claes  ! "  The  appeal  to  OUT  humanity 
was  irresistible,  as  indeed  at  all  times  it  is  from 
a  female  in  distress.  "  Pardon  us,  OUT  dearest 
Girzie,"  we  tenderly  exclaimed;  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  looking  modestly  to  the  ground, 
we  saw  ourselves  encircled  with  all  the  possible 
varieties  of  female  apparel,  which  to  name  pro 
fanely  would  incense  against  us  the  Eumenides. 
Truth  and  simplicity  spoke  in  every  tone  of  our 
voice ;  and  Girzie,  raising  her  weel-faured  face 
from  the  foam,  with  a  neck  shown  just  down  to 
the  snow  that  covered  her  beating  heart,  conscious, 
as  we  thought  of  her  charms,  nor  even,  in  her 
bashful  disquietude,  unproud  of  their  manifest 
effect  on  a  man  well  stricken  in  years,  said,  in 
still  sweeter  accents  and  with  imploring  eyes — 
"That's  a  bonny  man — gang  your  wa's — and 
dinna  tell  ony  stories,  na,  about  our  ploutering, 
to  the  lads." — "Will  you  promise  to  give  me  a 
few  kisses,  then,  Girzie,  ony  time  we  chance  to 
forgather,  and  I'll  gang  my  Wa's?" — "  Ou  ay, 
Mr  North — ou  ay,  sir — but  oh  !  gang  your  wa's, 
for  Tibbie's  just  chockin'  ower-by  yonner  aneath 
the  water-pyet's  nest — and  Kirsty's  drank  a 
gallon  at  the  least,  and  maun  be  sair  swalled. 
Oh  !  gang  your  wa's,  my  bonny  Mr  North — gang 
your  wa's."  We  felt  it  was  indeed  time  to  "gang 
our  wa's  ; "  for  Girzie,  as  she  Was  growing  more 
and  more  impassioned  in  her  beseeching,  rose 
higher  and  higher  from  the  water,  and  stood 
nearly  to  the  waist  unveiled,  the  long-sought 
Naiad  of  the  Silver  Pool  of  Talla. 

Gentle  reader  1  be  not  displeased  with  this 
picture,  for,  remember,  that  to  the  pure,  all 
things  are  pure  ;  and  thou,  we  know  well,  art 
the  very  soul  of  purity.  •  Often,  mayhap,  hast 
thou,  leaning  on  friend's  or  lover's  or  husband's 
arm,  moved  slowly  along  the  picture-gallery  of 
some  peer's  palace,  and  for  a  moment  hast  let 
thine  eyes  dwell  on  some  nymph  scene,  in  some 
place  of  waters,  trees,  and  precipices,  with  its 
gl  earn  of  azure  sky.  N  o  painful  emotion  blush  ed 
around  those  eyes,  when  the  huntress  queen, 
wearied  with  the  chase,  stood,  disrobed  among 


her  train ;  and  from  some  glade  in  the  forest, 
the  peeping  sylvans  stole  partial  glances  of  the 
virgin  goddess.  Then  why,  since  "  ut  pictura- 
poesis,"  be  offended  by  the  description  of  North 
more  than  of  Poussia  ?  Homelier,  indeed,  are 
the  names  and  the  natures  of  his  bathing  beau 
ties  ;  yet  chastity  is  the  virtue  by  which  Scotia's 
shepherdesses  are  guarded  and  adorned  ;  and  the 
waters  of  the  Talla,  are  they  not  as  pure  as  those 
of  the  Ilissus  ? 

Let  us  then  re-angle  our  way  down  the  pas 
toral  rivulet,  and  leave  the  laxighin'g  lassies  in 
the  linn.  Soon  will  they  collect  their  scattered 
garments,  and  with  playful  titterings  Tearpparel 
their  innocence.  Already  is  the  pearly  moisture 
wrung  from  their  hair,  and  adjusted  every  silken 
snood.  Fresh-breathing  balm  from  every  warm 
ed  bosom  again  blends  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
hill-flowers — a  brighter  crimson  is  on  every  cheek 
— a  brighter  radiance  dances  in  all  their  eyes — 
and  down  the  braes  like  birds  they  fly,  and  not 
without  a  choral  song.  With  many  a  gleesome 
smile  over  their  strange  adventure,  they  part  in 
a  little  broomy  hollow,  and  each  wings  her  way 
towards  her  own  nest;  Each  carries  her  bloom 
ing  beauty  into  a  home  gladdened  by  her  pre 
sence — all  household  affairs  are  cheerily  attended 
to  by  them  whose  limbs  health  has  braced  ;  and 
what  difficulty  is  there  in  imagining  any  one  of 
them  to  be  the  wooed  maiden  of  the  "Cottar's 
Saturday  Night?"  for  this  is  indeed  the  last 
day  of  the  week,  and  Robert  Burns — hallowed 
be  his  memory  ! — sung  then  a  strain  true  to  the 
manners  and  morafe  of  Scotland  over  all  her 
hills  and  plains. 

Accompany  us,  in  imagination,  next  day  to 
Tweedsmuir  Kirk,  and  the  same  voices  will  be 
sweetly  singing  the  psalm  of  worship — one 
maiden  sitting  between  her  parents — one  near 
her  lover — one  with  her  little  brother  on  her 
knee:  all  thoughts  of  labour  or  of  amusement 
will  then  be  hushed,  and  the  small  house  of  God 
overflowing  with  thankfulness  and  praise.  The 
low  galleries,  the  pews  beneath  them,  the  seats 
in  the  main  body  of  the  kirk,  forms  set  in  the 
middle  lobby,  and  even  the  very  stairs  up  to  the 
pulpit,  all  covered  with  well-dressed  people, 
sedate  in  rational  piety.  At  the  close  of  the 
service,  family  parties  form  in  the  kirkyard, 
and  move  away  through  opposite  gates,  each  to 
wards  its  own  hill-home.  And  what  if  old 
Christopher  North  go  with  the  minister  to  the 
manse — partake  of  a  dinner  yesterday  prepared 
— all  but  one  dish  which  is  warm,  a  few  Tweed 
trouts  of  his  own  catching — and  having  laid 
aside  his  Saturday's  merriment,  with  his  green 
velvet  jacket  and  jean  trousers,  and  with  his 
black  suit  put  on  a  spirit  befitting  the  day — en 
joy  a  few  such  serious  hours  as  no  man  having 
heart  and  soul  can  ever  forget,  who  has  passed 
a  Sabbath  evening  in  the  manse  of  a  Scottish 
minister. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR* 

ERE  OUT  sheet  shall  have  passed  from  the  press 
into  the  hands  of  our  readers,  we  shall  have 
entered  on  a  new  year.  It  is  barely  ninety 
degrees  distant  from  us  at  the  present  moment. 
It  landed  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  as 
the  1st  of  January  1845,  just  as  we  were  rising 
from  our  breakfasts  in  Edinburgh  on  the  31st  of 
December  1844 ;  and  it  has  been  gliding  west 
wards  towards  us,  in  the  character  of  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  ever  since.  In  a  few  hours 
more  it  will  be  striding  across  the  backwoods  of 
America,  in  its  seven-league  boots,  and  careering 
over  the  Pacific  in  its  canoe.  And  then,  at  some 
undefinable  point,  not  yet  fixed  by  the  philo 
sopher,  it  will  find  itself  transformed  from  the 
first  into  the  second  day  of  the  year ;  and  thus 
it  will  continue  to  roll  on,  round  and  round, 
like  an  Archimedes  screw,  picking  up  at  every 
gyration  an  additional  unit,  until  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  shall  be  complete. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  many  curious 
changes,  as  a  dweller  in  time  ;  the  coming  year 
lias  already  looked  down  on  many  a  curious 
scene,  as  a  journeyer  over  space.  It  has  seen 
Cochin-China,  with  all  its  unmapped  islands, 
and  the  ancient  empire  of  Japan,  with  its  cities 
and  provinces  unknown  to  Europe.  It  has  heard 
the  roar  of  a  busy  population  amid  the  thousand 
streets  of  Pekin,  and  the  wild  dash  of  the  mid- 
might  tides  as  they  fret  the  rocks  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  It  has  been  already  with  our 
friends  in  Hindustan ;  it  has  been  greeted,  we 
doubt  not,  with  the  voice  of  prayer,  as  the  slow 
iron  hand  of  the  city  clock  indicated  its  arrival 
to  the  missionaries  at  Madras  ;  it  has  swept  over 
the  fever  jungles  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  scaled 
crocodile  startles  the  thirsty  tiger  as  he  stoops 
to  drink,  and  the  exposed  corpse  of  the  benighted 
Hindu  floats  drearily  past.  It  has  travelled  over 
the  land  of  pagodas,  and  is  now  entering  on  the 
land  of  mosques.  Anon  it  will  see  the  moon  in 
her  wane,  casting  the  dark  shadows  of  columned 
Palmyra  over  the  sands  of  the  desert ;  and  the 
dim  walls  of  Jerusalem  looking  out  on  a  silent 
and  solitary  land,  that  has  cast  forth  its  interim 
tenants,  and  waits  unappropriated  for  the  old 
predestined  race,  its  proper  inhabitants.  In 
two  short  hours  it  will  be  voyaging  along  the 
cheerful  Mediterranean,  greeting  the  rower  in 
his  galley  among  the  isles  of  Greece,  and  the 
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seaman  in  his  bark  embayed  in  the  Adriatic. 
And  then,  after  marking  the  red  glare  of  ^Etna 
reflected  in  the  waves  that  slumber  around  the 
moles  of  Syracuse,— after  glancing  on  the  towers 
of  the  Seven-hilled  City,  and  the  hoary  snows 
of  the  Alps, — after  speeding  over  France,  over 
Flanders,  over  the  waves  of  the  German  Sea,  it 
will  be  with  ourselves,  and  the  tall  ghostly 
tenements  of  Dun-Edin  will  re-echo  the  shouts 
of  the  High  Street.  Away,  and  away,  it  will 
cross  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  visit  watchers  in 
their  beacon-towers  on  the  deep,  and  the  emi 
grant  in  his  log-hut,  among  the  brown  woods  of 
the  west ;  it  will  see  the  fire  of  the  red  man 
umbering  with  its  gleam  tall  trunks  and  giant 
branches,  in  some  deep  glade  of  the  forest ;  and 
then  mark,  on  the  far  shores  ^of  the  Pacific,  the 
rugged  bear  stalking  sullenly  over  the  snow. 
Away,  and  away,  and  the  vast  globe  shall  be 
girdled  by  the  zone  of  the  new-born  year. 

Many  a  broad  plain  shall  it  have  traversed, 
that  is  still  unbroken  from  the  waste, — many  a 
moral  wilderness,  on  which  the  Sun  of  Kighteous- 
ness  has  not  yet  arisen.  Nearly  eighteen  and 
a  half  centuries  shall  have  elapsed  since  the 
shepherds  first  heard  the  midnight  song  in 
Bethlehem:  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  the  children  of 
men."  And  yet  the  coming  year  shall  pass,  in 
its  first  visit,  over  prisons,  and  gibbets,  and 
penal  settlements,  and  battle-fields  on  which 
the  festering  dead  moulder  unburied;  it  will 
see  the  shotted  gun,  and  the  spear,  and  the 
crease,  and  the  murdering  tomahawk,  slaves  in 
their  huts,  and  captives  in  their  dungeons.  It 
will  look  down  on  uncouth  idols  in  their  temples ; 
worshippers  of  the  false  prophet  in  their 
mosques;  the  Papist  in  his  confessional;  the 
Puseyite  in  his  stone  allegory;  and  on  much 
idle  and  bitter  controversy  among  those  holders 
of  the  true  faith  whose  proper  work  is  the  con 
version  of  the  world.  But  the  years  shall  pass, 
and  a  change  shall  come :  the  sacrifice  on  Cal 
vary  was  not  offered  up  in  vain,  nor  in  vain 
hath  the  adorable  Saviour  conquered,  and 
ascended  to  reign  as  King  and  Lord  over  the 
nations.  The  kingdoms  shall  become  His  king 
doms,  the  people  His  people.  The  morning 
rises  slowly  and  in  clouds,  but  the  dawn  has 
broken  ;  and  it  shall  shine  forth  more  and  more, 
until  the  twilight  shadows  shall  have  dispersed, 
and  the  sulphurous  fogs  shall  have  dissipated, 
and  all  shall  be  peace  and  gladness  ainid  the 
blaze  of  the  perfect  day. 
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EDINBURGH  AN  AGE  AGO.* 
Edinburgh  for  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  the  Union  continued  to  be  in  effect, 
and  not  in  name  merely,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom, 
and  occupied  a  place  in  the  eye  of  the  world 
scarcely  second  to  that  of  London.  In  popula 
tion  and  wealth  it  stood  not  higher  than  the 
third-class  towns  of  England ;  it  had  no  com 
merce,  and  very  little  trade,  nor  did  it  form  a 
great  agricultural  centre  ;  and  as  for  the  few 
members  of  the  national  aristocracy  that  con 
tinued  to  make  it  their  home  after  the  disap 
pearance  of  its  Parliament,  they  were  not  rich, 
and  they  were  not  influential,  and  added  to 
neither  its  importance  nor  its  celebrity.  The 
high  place  which  Edinburgh  held  among  the 
cities  of  the  earth  it  owed  exclusively  to  the 
intellectual  standing  and  high  literary  ability  of 
A  few  distinguished  citizens,  who  were  able  to 
do  for  it  greatly  more  in  the  eye  of  Europe  than 
had  been  done  by  its  Court  and  Parliament,  or 
than  could  have  been  through  any  other  agency, 
by  the  capital  of  a  small  and  poor  country, 
peopled  by  but  a  handful  of  men.  Ireland  pro 
duced  many  famous  orators,  shrewd  statesmen, 
and  great  authors  ;  but  they  did  comparatively 
little  for  Dublin,  even  previous  to  the  Union. 
With  the  writings  of  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  and  Thomas  Moore  before  us,  we  can 
point  to  only  one  work  which  continues  to  live 
in  English  literature— "The  Draper's  Letters" 
—that  issued  originally  from  the  Dublin  press. 
London  drew  to  itself  the  literary  ability  of 
Ireland,  and  absorbed  and  assimilated  it,  just  as 
it  did  a  portion  of  that  of  Scotland,  represented 
by  the  Burnets,  Thomsons,  Armstrongs,  Arbuth- 
nots,  Meikles,  and  Smolletts  of  the  three  last 
ages ;  and  in  London  the  Irish  became  simply 
Britons,  and  served  to  swell  the  general  stream 
of  British  literature.  But  Scotland  retained  not 
a  few  of  her  most  characteristic  authors ;  and 
her  capital — in  many  respects  less  considerable 
than  Dublin— formed  a  great  literary  mart, 
second,  at  one  time,  in  the  importance  and  en 
during  character  of  the  works  it  produced,  to  no 
other  in  the  world.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  this  state  of  things  is 
passing  away.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  one  distinguished  name  after  another 
has  been  withdrawn  by  death  from  that  second 
great  constellation  of  Scotsmen  resident  in 
Edinburgh  to  which  Chalmers,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  Lord  Jeffrey  belonged ;  and  with  Sir  William 
Hamilton  the  last  of  the  group  may  be  said 
to  have  disappeared.  For  the  future,  Edinburgh 
bids  fair  to  take  its  place  simply  among  the 
greater  provincial  towns  of  the  empire  ;  and 
it  seems  but  natural  to  look  upon  her  depart 
ing  glory  with  a  sigh,  and  to  luxuriate  in  recol 
lection  over  the  times  when  she  stood  highest 
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n  the  intellectual  scale,  and  possessed  an  in 
fluence  over  opinion  co-extensive  with  civilised 
man. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  by  the  per- 
usal  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes 
which  has  issued  from  the  Scottish  press  for 
several  years, — "  Memorials  of  his  Time ;  by 
Henry  Cockburn."  Lord  Cockburn  came  into 
life  just  in  time  to  occupy  the  most  interesting 
point  possible  as  an  observer.  He  was  born 
nearly  a  year  before  Chalmers,  only  eight  years 
after  Scott,  and  about  fourteen  years  before 
Lockhart.  The  place  he  occupied  in  that  second 
group  of  eminent  men  to  wLich  the  capital  of 
Scotland  owed  its  glory  was  thus,  chronologic 
ally,  nearly  a  middle  place,  and  the  best  conceiv 
able  for  observation.  He  was  in  time  too  to  see, 
at  least  as  a  boy,  most  of  the  earlier  group.  The 
greatest  of  their  number,  Hume,  had,  indeed, 
passed  from  off  the  stage ;  but  almost  all  the 
others  still  lived.  Home,  Eobertson,  Blair, 
Henry,  were  flourishing  in  green  old  age,  at  a 
time  when  he  had  shot  up  into  curious  observant 
boyhood ;  and  Mackenzie  and  Dugald  Stewart 
were  still  in  but  middle  life.  It  is  perhaps  be 
yond  the  reach  of  philosophy  to  assign  adequate 
reasons  for  the  appearance  at  one  period  rather 
than  another  of  groups  of  great  men.  We  know 
not  why  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  should  have  had 
its  family  of  giants, — its  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
Raleigh,  and  Bacon ;  or  why  a  Milton,  Hampden, 
and  Cromwell  should  have  arisen  together  during 
the  middle  of  the  following  century;  and  that 
after  their  time,  only  men  of  a  lower  stature, 
though  of  exquisite  proportions,  should  have 
come  into  existence,  to  flourish  as  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne.  Nor  can  it  be  told  why  the  Humes, 
Robertsons,  and  Adam  Smiths  should  have  ap 
peared  in  Scotland  together  in  one  splendid 
group,  to  give  place  to  another  group  scarce  less 
brilliant,  though  in  a  different  way.  We  only 
know,  that  among  a  people  of  such  intellectual 
activity  as  the  Scotch,  a  literary  development  of 
the  national  mind  might  have  been  expected 
much  about  the  earlier  time.  The  persecutions 
and  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century  had 
terminated  with  the  Revolution ;  the  intellect 
of  the  country,  overlaid  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  had  been  set  free,  and  required  only  a 
fitting  vehicle  in  which  to  address  that  extended 
public  to  which  the  Union  had  taught  our  coun 
trymen  to  look;  but  for  more  than  thirty  years 
the  necessary  vehicle  was  wanting.  Scotsmen 
bred  in  Scotland  had  great  difficulty  in  mastering 
that  essentially  foreign  language  the  English; 
and  not  until  the  appearance  of  Hume's  first 
work  in  1738  was  there  an  English  book  produced 
by  a  Scotsman  within  the  limits  of  the  country, 
which  Englishmen  could  recognise  as  really  writ 
ten  in  their  own  tongue.  But  the  necessary 
mastery  of  the  language  once  acquired,  it  was  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  native  mass  and 
quality  of  the  Scottish  mind  that  it  should  make 
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itself  felt  in  British  literature ;  though,  of  course, 
why  it  should  have  given  to  Britain  at  nearly 
the  same  time  its  two  greatest  historians,  its 
first  and  greatest  political  economist,  and  a 
philosophy  destined  to  be  known  as  peculiarly 
the  Scottish  philosophy  all  over  the  world,  can 
not,  of  course,  be  so  readily  shown. 

It  is  greatly  easier  to  say  why  such  talent 
should  have  found  a  permanent  centre  in  Edin 
burgh.  Simple  as  it  may  seem,  the  prescriptive 
right  of  the  capital  to  draft  to  its  pulpits  the  elite 
of  the  Established  clergy  did  more  for  it  than 
almost  aught  else.  Robertson  the  historian  had 
been  minister  of  Gladsmuir ;  Henry  the  historian, 
minister  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Ber 
wick  ;  Hugh  Blair,  minister  of  Collessie ;  Fin- 
layson,  so  distinguished  at  one  time  for  his 
sermons,  and  a  meritorious  logic  professor  in 
the  university,  had  been  minister  of  Borth- 
wick ;  Macknight,  the  Harmonist  of  the  Gospels, 
minister  of  Jedburgh  ;  and  Dr  John  Erskine, 
minister  of  Kirkintilloch.  But  after  they  had 
nicceeded  in  making  themselves  known  by  their 
writings,  they  were  all  concentrated  in  Edin 
burgh,  with  not  a  few  other  able  and  brilliant 
men  ;  and,  in  an  age  in  which  the  Scottish 
clergy,  whatever  might  be  their  merely  pro 
fessional  merits  as  a  class,  were  perhaps  the 
most  literary  in  Europe,  such  a  privilege  could 
not  fail  to  reflect  much  honour  on  the  favoured 
city  for  whose  special  benefit  it  was  exerted. 
The  university,  too,  was  singularly  fortunate  in 
its  professors,  and  in  especial  in  its  school  of 
anatomy  and  medicine,,  long  maintained  in  high 
repute  by  the  Monroes-,  Cullens,  and  Gregories, 
and  which  reckoned  among  its  offshoots,  though 
they  concentrated  their  energies  rather  on 
physical  and  natural  than  on  medical  science, 
men  such  as  Hwtton  and  Black.  In  mathematics 
it  had  boasted  in  succession  of  a  David  Gregory 
and  Colin  Maclaren,  both  friends  and  proteges 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  and  in  later  times,  of  a 
Matthew  Stewart,  John  Playfair,  and  Sir  John 
Leslie.  Both  these  last,  with  their  predecessor 
Robison,  had  also  rendered  its  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  a  very  celebrated  one ;  and  of  its  moral 
science,  it  must  be  enough  to  say  that  its  meta 
physical  chair  was  filled  in  succession  by  Dr 
Adam  Ferguson,  Dugald  Stewart,  Thomas  Brown, 
and  latterly  by  the  brilliant  Wilson,  who,  if  less 
distinguished  than  his  predecessors  in  the  walks 
of  abstract  thought,  more  than  equalled  them  in 
genius,  and  in  his  influence  over  the  general 
literature  of  the  age.  Such  men  are  the  gifts  of 
Providence  to  a  country,  and  cannot  be  pro 
duced  at  any  given  time  on  the  ordinary  principle 
of  demand  and  supply.  But  even  when  they 
exist,  they  may  be  kept  out  of  their  proper 
places  by  an  ill-exercised  patronage ;  and  it  must 
be  conceded  to  the  old  close  corporation  of  Edin 
burgh,  that  in  the  main  it  exercised  its  patronage 
with  great  discrimination,  and  for  the  best  in 
terests  of  the  city.  It  was  of  signal  advantage 


that  the  established  religion  of  the  country  was 
numerically  and  politically  so  strong  at  the  time, 
that  the  disturbing  element  of  denominational 
jealousy  could  have  no  existence  in  the  body , 
and,  influenced  and  directed  by  the  general  in 
tellect  of  the  city,  its  choice  fell  on  the  best 
possible  men,  whether  Episcopalian  or  Presby 
terian,  that  lay  within  its  reach.  Further,  the 
legal  profession  contributed  largely  to  the  earlier 
intellectual  glory  of  Edinburgh.  Kames  was  one 
of  its  first  cultivators  of  letters  on  the  English 
model.  Monboddo,  with  all  his  vagaries  a  very 
superior  man  and  very  vigorous  writer,  belonged 
to  the  same  class.  Mackenzie,  though  in  a 
different  walk,  and  of  a  later  time,  belonged  also 
to  the  legal  profession.  Almost  all  the  con 
tributors  to  the  two  periodicals  which  he  edited 
in  succession — the  Mirror  and  the  Lounger— 
were  also  lawyers.  And  in  Edinburgh's  second 
intellectual  group  the  legal  faculty  greatly  pre 
dominated.  Scott,  Wilson,  Lockhart,  were  all, 
at  least  nominally,  of  the  faculty;  and  the 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  with  his  most 
vigorous  contributors,  were,  even  when  they 
wrote  most  largely  for  its  pages,  busied  with  the 
toils  of  the  bar.  Such  were  the  elements  of  that 
intellectual  greatness  of  the  Scottish  capital 
which  gave  it  so  high  a  place  among  the  cities 
of  the  world.  How  have  they  now  so  signally 
failed  to  keep  up  the  old  supply  ? 

It  would  of  course  be  as  idle  to-  inquire  why 
Edinburgh  has  at  the  present  time  no  Scotts^ 
Humes,  or  Chalmerses,  as  to  inquire  why  Britain 
has  no  Shakespeares,  Newtons,  or  Miltons. 
Such  men  always  rank  among  the  rarest  produc 
tions  of  nature  ;  and  centuries  elapse  in  the  his 
tory  of  even  learned  and  ingenious  nations  in 
which  there  appear  none  so  large  of  calibre  or  so 
various  of  faculty.  Further,  it  must  be  con 
fessed  that  both  the  bar  and  the  university  have 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  come  under  that 
law  of  paroxysm  which  leaves  occasional  blank 
spaces  in  the  production  of  men  of  a  high  class, 
and  the  equally  obvious  law  that  gives  to  a 
highly  cultivated  age  like  the  present  great 
abundance  everywhere  of  men  of  mere  talent 
and  accomplishment.  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and 
the  great  second-class  towns  of  England,  are  all, 
from  this  double  circumstance  of  a  lack  of  the 
highest  men*  and  a  great  abundance  of  men  of 
the  subordinate  class,  much  nearer  the  level  of 
Edinburgh  than  they  were  only  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  when  Scott  and  Jeffrey  might 
be  seen  every  day  in  term-time  at  the  Parlia 
ment  House,  and  Chalmers;  Wilson,  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton  lectured  in  the  university. 
That  change,  too,  which  has  passed  over  the 
pervading  literature  of  the  age,  and  given  a  first 
place  to  the  daily  newspaper,  and  only  a  second 
place  to  the  bulky  quarterly,  has  of  necessity 
militated  against  the  capital  of  a  small  country 
whose  most  successful  newspapers  must  content 
themselves  with  a  circulation  of  but  from  two  to 
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three  thousand.  *  For  the  highest  periodic  litera 
ture  London  has,  of  consequence,  become  the 
only  true  mart ;  and  the  Scotsman  who  would 
live  by  it  must  of  necessity  make  the  great 
metropolis  his  home.  Yet  further,  the  source 
whence  Edinburgh  derived  so  much  of  at  least 
her  earlier  halo  of  glory  can  scarce  be  said  any 
longer  to  exist.  Edinburgh  has  still  the  old 
privilege  of  drafting  to  her  Established  churches 
the  elite  of  the  body  that  can  alone  legally  occupy 
them ;  but  that  great  revolution  in  matters  eccle 
siastical  which  has  rendered  the  abolition  of  the 
tests  so  essential  to  the  efficient  maintenance  of 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  nation,  has 
manifested  itself  within  the  pale  of  the  Establish 
ment  ;  and  we  suppose  there  is  no  one  who  will 
now  contend  that  aught  of  the  old  ability  is  to 
be  derived  from  this  privilege.  We  have  before 
us  a  bulky  volume,  entitled  "Men  of  the  Time," 
which,  with  its  biographic  notices  of  only  the 
living,  forms  a  sort  of  supplement  to  those 
ordinary  works  of  biography  which  record  the 
names  of  only  the  dead.  All  the  men  whose 
names  it  records  have  made  themselves  known 
in  the  worlds  of  thought  or  of  action.  There  are 
no  doubt  omissions  of  names  that  ought  to  have 
found  a  place  in  it,  and  some  of  the  names  which 
it  records  might  well  have  been  omitted ;  but  it 
is  an  English,  not  a  Scottish  publication  ;  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  got  up  for  any  party  pur 
pose, — certainly  not  for  any  party  purpose  of 
the  Free  Church  ;  and  its  evidence,  positive  and 
negative,  on  a  question  like  the  present,  may, 
we  think,  be  safely  received.  And  while  we 
find  in  this  volume  at  least  three  names  of  Edin 
burgh  ministers  who  were  brought  into  the  place 
previous  to  the  Disruption  through  the  exercise 
of  the  old  privilege,  but  who  quitted  the  Estab 
lishment  on  the  Disruption,  we  do  not  find  in 
it  the  name  of  a  single  minister  who  now  occu 
pies  any  of  the  city  churches. 

In  that  altered  state  of  things  to  which  we 
refer,  Edinburgh  must  of  course  acquiesce  with 
the  best  grace  it  can.  It  seems  greatly  less  to 
be  wondere/1  at  that  such  a  fate  should  overtake 
it  now,  than  that  it  should  not  have  overtaken 
it  earlier.  There  are  two  circumstances  on  which 
the  great  interest  of  Lord  Cockburn's  "Memo 
rials"  seems  to  depend,  independently  of  the 
very  pleasing  manner  in  which  the  work  is 
written.  The  recollection  of  two  such  groups  of 
men  as  for  a  whole  century  gave  celebrity  to  a 
nation,  could  scarce  fail  to  secure  perusal,  from 
the  interest  which  ever  attaches  to  the  slightest 
personal  traits  or  peculiarities  of  men  of  fine 
genius  or  high  talents.  We  read  the  lives  of 
poets  and  philosophers,  not  for  the  striking 
points  of  the  stories  which  they  embody — for 
striking  points  there  may  be  none — but  simply 


*  No  longer  true  of  the  local  daily  press  in  1876,  one 
leading  newspaper  alone  having  a  daily  circulation  of 
45.000  copies. 


for  the  sake  of  the  men  themselves.  We  also 
feel  a  natural  interest  in  acquainting  ourselves 
with  the  strongly-marked  manners  and  broadly- 
defined  characters  of  comparatively  rude  and 
simple  ages,  and  seek  to  derive  our  amusement 
rather  from  the  well-drawn  portraits  of  men 
who  bear  all  the  natural  lineaments,  than 
from  the  masked  and  muffled  men  of  a  more 
polished  time.  No  small  portion  of  the  amuse 
ment  we  derive  from  the  glowing  fictions  of  Scott 
results  from  the  well-drawn  manners  of  ages  a 
century  or  two  in  advance  of  our  own.  And  in 
Lord  Cockburn's  "Memorials"  we  have  both 
elements  of  interest  united.  In  Scotland  as  in 
several  other  countries  of  northern  Europe,  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  leading  minds 
preceded  the  general  development  of  even  the 
upper  classes  in  the  politenesses  and  amenities. 
Macaulay,  in  describing  the  mental  standing  of 
Scotland  at  the  time  when  the  accession  of 
James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth  virtually 
united  it  to  England,  remarks,  that  though  it 
was  "the  poorest  kingdom  in  Christendom,  it 
already  vied  in  every  branch  of  learning  with 
the  most  favoured  countries.  Scotsmen,"  he 
adds,  "whose  dwellings  and  whose  food  were  as 
wretched  as  those  of  the  Icelanders  of  our  time, 
wrote  Latin  verses  with  more  than  the  delicacy 
of  Vida,  and  made  discoveries  in  science  which 
would  have  added  to  the  renown  of  Galileo." 
High  intellectual  cultivation  and  great  simplicity, 
nay,  rudeness,  of  manners,  with  an  entire  un- 
acquaintance  with  what  are  now  the  common 
arts  of  life,  existed  in  the  same  race,  and,  though 
the  conventionalisms  gained  ground  as  the  years 
passed  by,  continued  to  do  so  till  at  least  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Not  a 
few  of  the  best  writers  and  most  vigorous  think 
ers  Britain  ever  produced  bore  about  them  all 
the  sharp-edged  angularity  of  that  early  state  of 
society  in  which  every  individual,  instead  oi 
being  smoothed  down  to  a  common  mediocre 
standard,  carries  about  him,  like  an  unworn 
medal,  the  original  impress  stamped  upon  him 
by  nature  ;  and  they  were  thus  not  only  inter 
esting  as  men  of  large  calibre,  but  also  as  the 
curious  characters  of  a  primitive  age.  We  have 
not  only  no  such  writers  or  thinkers  now  as 
Hume,  Eobertson,  Kames,  and  Adam  Smith, 
but  no  such  characters.  In  some  respects,  how 
ever,  society  seems  to  have  improved  in  well- 
nigh  the  degree  in  which  it  has  become  less  pic 
turesque.  Lockhart  remarks,  in  his  "Life  of 
Burns,"  that  there  was  at  least  one  class  with 
which  the  poet  came  in  contact  in  Edinburgh, 
that,  unlike  its  clerical  literati,  were  "shocked 
by  his  rudeness  or  alarmed  by  his  wit."  He 
adds,  that  among  the  lawyers  of  that  age,  "wine- 
bibbing  and  the  principle  of  jollity  was  indeed 
in  its  high  and  palmy  state ;  and  that  the  poet 
partook  largely  in  these  tavern  scenes  of  auda 
cious  hilarity,  which  then  soothed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  arid  labours  of  the  northern  noblesse 
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de  la  robe."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  show,  that 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  Burns, 
who  had  tasted  but  rarely  of  such  excesses  in 
Ayrshire,  caught  harm  from  his  new  companions, 
and  became  nearly  as  lax  in  his  habits,  and 
nearly  as  reprehensible  in  his  morals,  as  most 
respectable  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  in 
fluential  elders  of  the  General  Assembly.  And 
the  work  before  us  shows  how  very  much  may 
be  involved  in  the  remark.  Certainly,  if  Burns 
ever  drank  half  so  hard  as  some  of  the  leading 
lawyer  elders,  who,  laudably  alarmed  lest  the 
foundations  of  our  faith  should  be  undermined 
by  the  metaphysics  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  took 
most  decided  part  against  the  appointment  of 
that  philosopher,  he  must  have  been  nearly  as 
bad  as  he  has  been  represented  by  his  severer 
censors.  The  late  Lord  Hermand  may  be  re 
garded  as  no  unmeet  representative  of  the  class. 
"He  had  acted,"  says  Lord  Cockburn — his 
nephew,  by  the  way — "in  more  of  the  severest 
scenes  of  old  Scotch  drinking  than  any  man  at 
least  living.  Commonplace  topers  think  drink 
ing  a  pleasure,  but  with  Hermand  it  was  a  virtue. 
It  inspired  the  excitement  by  which  he  was  ele 
vated,  and  the  discursive  jollity  which  he  loved 
to  promote.  But  beyond  these  ordinary  attrac 
tions,  he  had  a  sincere  respect  for  drinking ;  in 
deed,  a  high  moral  approbation,  and  a  serious 
compassion  for  the  poor  wretches  who  could  not 
indulge  in  it.  but  due  contempt  of  those  who 
could  but  did  not.  He  groaned  over  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  Fineat  days  of  periodical 
festivity,  and  prolonged  the  observance,  like  a 
hero  fighting  amidst  his  fallen  friends,  as  long 
as  he  could.  The  worship  of  Bacchus,  which 
softened  his  own  heart,  and  seemed  to  him  to 
soften  the  hearts  of  his  companions,  was  a  sacred 
duty.  .  .  No  carouse  ever  injured  his 

health.  .  .  .  Two  young  gentlemen,  great 
friends,  went  together  to  the  theatre  in  Glas 
gow,  supped  at  the  lodgings  of  one  of  them,  and 
passed  a  whole  summer  night  over  their  punch. 
In  the  morning  a  kindly  wrangle  broke  out  about 
their  separating  or  not  separating,  when,  by  some 
rashness,  if  not  accident,  one  of  them  was  stab 
bed,  not  violently,  but  in  so  vital  a  part  that  he 
died  on  the  spot.  The  survivor  was  tried  at 
Edinburgh,  and  was  convicted  of  culpable  homi 
cide.  It  was  one  of  the  sad  cases  where  the 
legal  guilt  was  greater  than  the  moral,  and,  very 
properly,  he  was  sentenced  to  only  a  short  im 
prisonment.  Hermand,  who  felt  that  discredit 
had  been  brought  on  the  cause  of  drinking,  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  tenderness  of  his  temper 
ate  brethren,  and  was  vehement  for  transporta 
tion.  '  We  are  told  that  there  was  no  malice, 
and  that  the  prisoner  must  have  been  in  liquor. 
In  liquor  !  Why,  he  was  drunk  !  And  yet  he 
murdered  the  very  man  that  had  been  drinking 
with  him  !  They  had  been  carousing  the  whole 
night,  and  yet  he  stabbed  him  after  drinking  a 
whole  bottle  of  rum  with  him  !  Good  God,  my 


Laards,  if  he  will  do  this  when  he  is  drunk,  what 
will  he  not  do  when  he  is  sober  ! ' " 

As  an  elder,  this  worthy  representative  of  the 
old  school  was  no  less  extraordinary  than  as  a 
judge.  The  humour  of  Goldsmith  has  been  de 
scribed  as  hurrying  him  into  mere  unnatural 
farce  when  he  describes  his  incarcerated  debtor 
as  remarking  from  his  prison,  in  the  prospect  of 
a  Gallican  invasion — "  The  greatest  of  my  appre 
hensions  is  for  our  freedom!"  and  the  profane 
soldier,  very  much  a  Protestant,  as  chiming  in 
with  the  exclamation,  "  May  the  devil  sink  me 
into  flames,  if  the  French  should  come  over,  but 
our  religion  would  be  utterly  undone."  But  from 
the  real  history  of  Lord  Hermand,  similar  ex 
amples  might  be  gleaned  quite  extreme  enough 
to  justify  Goldsmith.  We  find  Lord  Cockburn 
thus  describing  his  zeal  for  what  he  deemed 
sound  views  in  the  famous  Sir  John  Leslie 
case : 

"  Hermand  was  in  a  glorious  frenzy.  Spurn 
ing  all  unfairness,  a  religious  doubt,  entangled 
with  mystical  metaphysics,  and  countenanced  by 
his  party,  had  great  attractions  for  his  excitable 
head  and  Presbyterian  taste.  What  a  figure,  as 
he  stood  on  the  floor  declaiming  and  screaming 
amidst  the  divines  ! — the  tall  man,  with  nis  thin 
powdered  locks  and  long  pigtail,  the  long  Court 
of  Session  cravat  flaccid  and  streaming  with  the 
heat  and  the  obtrusive  linen.  The  published 
report  makes  him  declare  that  the  *  belief  of  the 
being  and  perfections  of  the  Deity  is  the  solace 
and  delight  of  my  life.'  But  this  would  not  have 
been  half  intense  for  Hermand,  and,  accordingly, 
his  words  were  :  '  Sir,  I  sucked  in  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God  with  my  mother's  milk. '  His 
constant  and  affectionate  reverence  for  his  mother 
exceeded  the  devotion  of  any  Indian  for  his  idol ; 
and  under  the  feeling,  he  amazed  the  house  by 
maintaining  (which  was  his  real  opinion)  that 
there  was  no  apology  for  infidelity,  or  even  foi 
religious  doubt,  because  no  good  or  sensible 
man  had  anything  to  do  except  to  be  of  the  reli 
gion  of  his  mother,  which,  be  it  what  it  might, 
was  always  best.  '  A  sceptic,  sir,  I  hate  !  With 
my  whole  heart  I  detest  him.  But,  Moderator, 
I  love  a  Turk. "" 

Such  was  one  of  the  characters  of  Edinburgh 
not  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  yet  he  be 
longs  as  entirely  to  an  extinct  state  of  things  as 
the  oldest  fossils  of  the  geologist.  And  there 
are  many  such  in  this  volume,  drawn  with  all 
the  breadth,  and  in  some  instances  all  the  pic 
turesque  effect,  of  the  best  days  of  the  drama. 
But  though  a  thoroughly  amusing  volume,  it  is 
also  something  greatly  better ;  and  there  is,  we 
doubt  not,  a  time  coming  when  the  student  of 
history  will  look  to  it  much  rather  than  to  works 
professedly  historic  for  the  true  portraiture  of 
Edinburgh  society  during  the  periods  in  which 
it  maintained  its  place  most  efficiently  in  the 
worlds  of  literature  and  of  science.  And  yet,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  sketch  just  given,  ail  was 
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not  admirable  in  the  ages  in  which  our  capital 
excited  admiration  most ;  and  we  must  just  con 
sole  ourselves  by  the  reflection  that,  though  we 
live  in  a  more  mediocre  time,  it  is  in  the  main  a 
more  quietly  respectable  one. 

AN  UNSPOKEN  SPEECH. 

"We  enjoyed  the  honour  on  Wednesday  last  of 
being  present  as  a  guest  at  the  annual  soiree  of 
the  Scottish  Young  Men's  Society,  and  derived 
much  pleasure  from  the  general  appearance  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  addresses  of  the  members 
and  their  friends.  The  body  of  the  great  Water 
loo  Room  was  crowded  on  the  occasion  with  a 
respectable,  intellectual-looking  audience,  in 
cluding  from  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  members  of  the  Society,  all  of  them 
young  men  banded  together  for  mutual  improve 
ment,  and  most  of  them  in  that  important  de 
cade  of  life — by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
appointed  seven — which  intervenes  between  the 
fifteenth  and  the  five-and-twentieth  year.  The 
platform  was  equally  well  filled,  and  the  Sheriff 
of  Edinburgh  occupied  the  chair.  We  felt  a 
particular  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  society, 
and  a  deep  sympathy  with  its  members ;  for,  as 
we  listened  to  the  various  speakers,  and  our  eyes 
glanced  over  the  intelligent  countenances  that 
thronged  the  area  of  the  apartment,  we  thought 
of  past  difficulties  encountered  in  a  cause  similar 
to  that  which  formed  the  uniting  bond  of  the 
society,  and  of  not  a  few  wrecks  which  we  had 
witnessed  of  men  who  had  set  out  in  life  from 
the  humbler  levels,  with  the  determination  of 
pressing  their  way  upwards.  And  feeling  some 
what  after  the  manner  that  an  old  sailor  would 
feel  who  saw  a  crew  of  young  ones  setting  out  to 
thread  their  ways  through  some  dangerous  strait, 
the  perils  of  which  he  had  already  encountered, 
or  to  sail  round  some  formidable  cape,  which, 
after  many  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  he  had 
doubled,  we  fancied  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
one  qualified  to  give  them  some  little  advice  regard - 
iug  the  navigation  of  the  seas  on  which  they  were 
just  entering.  But,  be  the  fact  of  qualification 
as  it  may,  we  found  ourselves,  after  leaving  the 
room,  addressing  them,  in  imagination,  in  a  few 
plain  words,  regarding  some  of  the  rocks,  and 
shoals,  and  insidious  currents,  which  we  knew 
lay  in  their  course.  Men  whose  words  come 
slowly  and  painfully  when  among  their  fellows, 
can  be  quite  fluent  enough  when  they  speak  in 
wards  without  breaking  silence,  and  have  merely 
an  imaginary  assemblage  for  their  audience  ;  and 
so  our  short  address  went  off  glibly,  without 
break  or  interruption*  in  the  style  of  ordinary 
conversational  gossip.  There  are  curious  prece 
dents  on  record  for  the  printing  of  unspoken 
speeches.  Eejecting,  however,  all  the  higher 
ones,  we  shall  be  quite  content  to  take  our  prece 
dent  from  the  famous  speech  which  the  "  indigent 
philosopher "  addresses,  in  one  of  Goldsmith's 


essays,  to  Mr  Bellowsmender  and  the  Cateaton 
Club.  The  philosopher  begins,  it  will  be  re 
membered,  by  telling  his  imaginary  audience, 
that  though  Nathan  Ben  Funk,  the  rich  Jew, 
might  feel  a  natural  interest  in  the  state  of  the 
stocks,  it  was  nothing  to  them,  who  had  no 
money  ;  and  concludes  by  quoting  the  ''famous 
author  called  Lilly's  Grammar. " 

"  Members  of  the  Scottish  Young  Men's  So 
ciety,"  we  said,  "it  is  rather  late  in  life  for  the 
individual  who  now  addresses  you  to  attempt 
acquiring  the  art  of  the  public  speaker.     Those 
who  have  been  most  in  the  habit  of  noticing  the 
effect  of  the  several  mechanical  professions  on 
character  and  intellect,  divide  them  into  two 
classes — the  sedentary  and  the  laborious;  and 
they  remark,  that  while  in  the  sedentary,  such 
as  the  printing,  weaving,  tailoring,  and  shoe- 
making  trades,  there  are  usually  a  considerable 
proportion  of  fluent  speakers,  in  the  laborious 
trades,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  those  of  the 
mason,  ship-carpenter,  ploughman,  and  black 
smith,  one  generally  meets  with  but  taciturn, 
slow-speaking  men.    We  need  scarce  say  in  which 
of  these  schools  we  have  been  trained.     You 
will  at  once  see — to  borrow  from  one  of  the  best 
and  most  ancient  of  writers — that  we  are  'not 
eloquent,'  but   'a  man  of  slow  speech,  and  of 
a  slow  tongue.'     And  yet  we  think  we  may 
venture  addressing   ourselves,   in  a  few  plain 
words,  to  an  association  of  young  men  united 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement.     We 
ought  and  we  do  sympathise  with  you  in  your 
object ;  and  we  congratulate  you  on  the  facilities 
which  your  numbers,  and  your  library,  and  your 
residence  in  one  of  the  most  intellectual  cities 
in  the  world,  cannot  fail  to  afford  you  in  its 
pursuit.     We  ourselves  have  known  what  it  is 
to  prosecute  in  solitude,  with  but  few  books, 
and  encompassed  by  many  difficulties,  the  search 
after  knowledge ;  and  we  have  seen  year  aftei 
year  pass  by,  and  the  obstacles  in  our  way  re 
maining  apparently  as  great  as  at  first.    And 
were  we  to  sum  up  the  condensed  result  of  our 
experience  in  two  brief  words  of  advice,  it  would 
amount  simply  to  this,  'Never  despair.'     We 
are  told  of  Commodore  Anson — a  man  whose 
sense  and  courage  ultimately  triumphed  over  a 
series  of  perhaps  the  most  appalling  disasters 
man  ever  encountered,  and  who  won  for  himself, 
by  his  magnanimity,  sagacity,  and  cool  resolu 
tion,  the  applauses  of  even  his  enemies,  so  that 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire  eulogised  him,  the  one 
in  history,  the  other  in  romance — we  are  told, 
we  say,  of  this  Anson,  that  when  raised  to  the 
British  peerage,  he  was  permitted  to  select  his 
own  motto,  and  that  he  chose  an  eminently 
characteristic    one— l  Nil   Desperandum.'     By 
all  means  let  it  be  your  motto  also — not  as  a 
,hing  to  be  paraded  on  some  heraldic  label, 
but  to  be  engraved  upon  your  hearts.     We  wish 
that,  amid  the  elegancies  of  this  hall,  we  could 
bring  up  before  you  some  of  the  scenes  of  our 
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past  life.  They  would  form  a  curious  panorama, 
and  might  serve  to  teach  that  in  no  circum 
stances,  however  apparently  desperate,  should 
men  lose  hope.  Never  forget  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  overcome  gigantic  diffi 
culties,  that  one's  strength  should  be  gigantic. 
Persevering  exertion  is  much  more  than  strength. 
We  owe  to  shovels  and  wheelbarrows,  and 
human  muscles  of  the  average  size  and  vigour, 
the  great  railway  which  connects  the  capitals  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  And  the  difficulties  which 
encompass  the  young  man  of  humble  circum 
stances  and  imperfect  education,  must  be  re 
garded  as  coming  under  the  same  category  as 
difficulties  of  the  purely  physical  kind.  Inter 
rupted  or  insulated  efforts,  however  vigorous, 
will  be  found  to  be  but  of  little  avail.  It  is  to 
the  element  of  continuity  that  you  must  trust. 
There  is  a  world  of  sense  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
favourite  proverb,  *  Time  and  I,  gentlemen, 
against  any  two.'  But  though  it  be  unneces 
sary,  in  order  to  secure  success,  that  one's 
efforts  in  the  contest  with  gigantic  difficulties 
should  be  themselves  gigantic,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  that  they  should  employ  one's  whole 
strength.  Half  efforts  never  accomplish  any 
thing.  *  No  man  ever  did  anything  well,'  says 
Johnson,  '  to  which  he  did  not  apply  the  whole 
bent  of  his  mind.'  And  unless  a  man  keep  his 
head  cool,  and  his  faculties  undissipated,  he 
need  not  expect  that  his  efforts  can  ever  be 
other  than  half  efforts,  or  other  than  of  a  desul 
tory,  fitful,  non-productive  kind.  We  do  not 
stand  here  in  the  character  of  a  modern  Rechabite. 
But  ikis  we  must  say  :  Let  no  young  man  ever 
beguile  himself  with  the  hope  that  he  is  to  make 
a  figure  in  society,  or  rise  in  the  world,  unless, 
as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  he  be  '  temperate  in 
all  things.'  Scotland  has  produced  not  a  few 
distinguished  men  who  were  unfortunately  not 
temperate  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  them  all — perhaps  one  of  the 
most  vigorous -minded  men  our  country  ever 
produced — the  intemperate  habits  were  not 
formed  early.  Robert  Burns,  up  till  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  when  he  had  mastered  all  his  powers, 
and  produced  some  of  his  finest  poems,  was  an 
eminently  sober  man.  Climbing  requires  not 
only  a  steady  foot,  but  a  strong  head ;  and  we 
question  whether  any  one  ever  climbed  the 
perilous  steep,  where,  according  to  Beattie, 
'  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar,'  who  did  not 
keep  his  head  cool  during  the  process.  So  far 
as  our  own  experience  goes,  we  can  truly  state, 
that  though  we  have  known  not  a  few  working 
men,  possessed  some  of  them  of  strong  intellects, 
and  some  of  them  of  fine  taste,  and  even  of 
genius,  not  one  have  we  ever  known  who  rose 
either  to  eminence  or  a  competency  under  early 
formed  habits  of  intemperance.  These  indeed 
are  the  difficulties  that  cannot  be  surmounted, 
and  the  only  ones.  Rather  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  the  drinking  usages  of  the  country 


were  more  numerous  than  they  are  now.  In 
the  mechanical  profession  in  which  we  laboxired 
they  were  many :  when  a  foundation  was  laid, 
the  workmen  were  treated  to  drink ;  they  were 
treated  to  drink  when  the  walls  were  levelled ; 
they  were  treated  to  drink  when  the  building 
was  finished ;  they  were  treated  to  drink  when 
an  apprentice  joined  the  squad  ;  treated  to  drink 
when  his  apron  was  washed ;  treated  to  drink 
when  his  'time  was  out;'  and  occasionally  they 
learned  to  treat  one  another  to  drink.  At  the 
first  house  upon  which  we  were  engaged  as  a 
slim  apprentice  boy,  the  workmen  had  a  royal 
founding-pint,  and  two  whole  glasses  of  whisky 
came  to  our  share.  A  full-grown  man  might 
not  deem  a  gill  of  usquebaugh  an  overdose,  but 
it  was  too  much  for  a  boy  unaccustomed  to 
strong  drink ;  and  when  the  party  broke  up, 
and  we  got  home  to  our  few  books — few,  but 
good,  and  which  we  had  learned  at  even  an  ear 
lier  period  to  pore  over  with  delight — we  found 
as  we  opened  the  page  of  a  favourite  author,  the 
letters  dancing  before  our  eyes,  and  that  we 
could  no  longer  master  his  sense.  The  state 
was  perhaps  a  not  very  favourable  one  for  form 
ing  a  resolution  in,  but  we  believe  the  effort 
served  to  sober  us.  We  determined  m  that 
hour  that  never  more  would  we  sacrifice  our 
capacity  of  intellectual  enjoyment  to  a  drinking 
usage ;  and  during  the  fifteen  years  which  we 
spent  as  an  operative  mason,  we  held,  through 
God's  help,  by  the  determination.  We  are  not 
sure  whether,  save  for  that  determination,  we 
would  had  had  the  honour  of  a  place  on  this 
platform  to-night.  But  there  are  other  kinds  of 
intoxication  than  that  which  it  is  the  nature  of 
strong  drink  or  of  drugs  to  produce.  Bacon 
speaks  of  a  'natural  drunkenness.'  And  the 
hallucinations  of  this  natural  drunkenness  must 
be  avoided  if  you  would  prosper.  Let  us  specify 
one  of  these.  Never  let  yourselves  be  beguiled 
by  the  idea  that  fate  has  misplaced  you  iii 
life,  and  that  were  you  in  some  other  sphere 
you  would  rise.  It  is  true  that  some  men 
are  greatly  misplaced ;  but  to  brood  over  the 
idea  is  not  the  best  way  of  getting  the  neces 
sary  exchange  effected.  It  is  not  the  way  at 
all.  Often  the  best  policy  in  the  case  is  just 
to  forget  the  misplacement.  We  remember 
once  deeming  ourselves  misplaced,  when,  in  a 
season  of  bad  health  and  consequent  despond 
ency,  we  had  to  work  among  labourers  in  a 
quarry.  But  the  feeling  soon  passed,  and  we 
set  ourselves  carefully  to  examine  the  quarry. 
Cowper  describes  a  prisoner  of  the  Bastile 
beguiling  his  weary  hours  by  counting  the  nail- 
studs  on  the  door  of  his  cell,  upwards,  down 
wards,  and  across, — 

'  Wearing  out  time  in  numbering  to  and  fro, 
The  studs  that  thick  emboss  his  iron  door; 
Then  downward  and  then  upwards,  then  aslant 
And  then  alternate ;  with  a  sickly  hope 
By  dint  of  change  to  give  his  tasteless  task 
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Some  relish  ;  till,  the  sum  exactly  found 
In  all  directions,  he  begins  again.' 

It  was  idle  work ;  for  to  reckon  up  the  door- 
studs  never  so  often  was  not  the  way  of  opening 
up  the  door.  But  in  carefully  examining  and 
recording  for  our  own  use  the  appearances  of  the 
stony  bars  of  our  prison,  we  were  greatly  more 
profitably  employed.  Nay,  we  had  stumbled 
on  one  of  the  best  possible  modes  of  escaping 
from  our  prison.  W«  were  in  reality  getting 
hold  of  its  bolts  and  its  stancheons,  and  convert 
ing  them  into  tools  in  the  work  of  breaking  out. 
We  remember  once  passing  a  whole  season  in 
one  of  the  dreariest  districts  of  the  north-west 
ern  Highlands, — a  district  included  in  that  un 
happy  tract  of  country,  doomed,  we  fear,  to 
poverty  and  suffering,  which  we  find  marked  in 
the  rain-map  of  Europe  with  a  double  shade  of 
blackness.  We  had  hard  work,  and  often  soak 
ing  rain,  during  the  day ;  and  at  night  our  damp 
fuel  filled  the  turf  hut  in  which  we  sheltered 
with  suffocating  smoke,  and  afforded  no  light  by 
which  to  read.  Nor— even  -ere  the  year  got  into 
its  wane,  and  when  in  the  long  evenings  we  had 
light — had  we  any  books  to  read  by  it,  or  a 
single  literary  or  scientific  friend  with  whom  to 
exchange  an  idea.  We  remember  at  another 
time  living  in  an  agricultural  district  in  the  low 
country,  in  a  hovel  that  was  open  along  the  ridge 
of  the  roof  from  gable  to  gable,  so  that  as  we  lay 
a-bed  we  could  tell  the  hours  of  the  night  by  the 
stars  that  were  passing  overhead  across  the  chasm. 
There  were  about  half-a-dozen  farm-servants, 
victims  to  the  bothie  system,  that  ate  and  slept 
in  the  same  place ;  and  often,  long  after  mid 
night,  a  disreputable  poacher  used  to  come 
stealthily  in,  and  fling  himself  on  a  lair  of  straw 
that  he  had  prepared  for  himself  in  a  corner. 
Now,  both  the  Highland  hut  and  the  Lowland 
hovel,  with  their  accompaniments  of  protracted 
and  uncongenial  labour,  might  be  regarded  as 
dreary  prisons  ;  and  yet  we  found  them  to  be  in 
reality  useful  schools,  very  necessary  to  our 
education.  And  now,  when  we  hear  about  the 
state  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  character  of  our 
poor  Highlanders,  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
bothie  system  and  of  the  game-laws,  we  feel  that 
we  know  considerably  more  about  such  matters 
than  if  our  experience  had  been  of  a  more  lim 
ited  or  more  pleasant  kind.  There  are  few  such 
prisons  in  which  a  young  man  of  energy  and  a 
brave  heart  can  be  placed,  in  which  he  will  not 
gain  more  by  taking  kindly  to  his  work,  and 
looking  well  about  him,  than  by  wasting  himself 
in  convulsive  endeavours  to  escape.  If  he  but 
learn  to  think  of  his  prison  as  a  school,  there  is 
good  hope  of  his  ultimately  getting  out  of  it. 
Were  a  butcher's  boy  to  ask  us — you  will  not 
deem  the  illustration  too  low,  for  you  will  re 
member  that  Henry  Kirke  White  was  once  a 
butcher's  boy — were  he  to  ask  us  how  we  thought 
he  could  best  escape  from  his  miserable  employ 
ment,  we  would  at  once  say,  You  have  rare 


opportunities  of  observation  ;  you  may  be  a 
butcher's  boy  in  body,  but  in  mind  you  may 
become  an  adept  in  one  of  the  profoundest  of  the 
sciences,  that  of  comparative  anatomy ;— think 
of  yourself  as  not  in  a  prison,  but  in  a  school, 
and  there  is  no  fear  but  you  will  rise.  There 
is  another  delusion  of  that  'natural  drunken 
ness'  referred  to,  against  which  you  must  also 
be  warned.  Never  sacrifice  your  independence 
to  a  phantom.  We  have  seen  young  men  utterly 
ruin  themselves  through  the  vain  belief  that 
they  were  too  good  for  their  work.  They  were 
mostly  lads  of  a  literary  turn,  who  had  got  a 
knack  of  versifying,  and  who,  in  the  fond  belief 
that  they  were  poets  and  men  of  genius,  and 
that  poets  and  men  of  genius  should  be  above 
the  soil  and  drudgery  of  mechanical  labour,  gave 
up  the  profession  by  which  they  had  lived, 
poorly  mayhap,  but  independently,  and  got 
none  other  to  set  in  its  place.  A  mistake  of 
this  character  is  always  a  fatal  one ;  and  we 
trust  all  of  you  will  ever  remember,  that  though 
a  man  may  think  himself  above  his  work,  no 
man  is,  or  no  man  ought  to  think  himself,  above 
the  high  dignity  of  being  independent.  In  truth, 
he  is  but  a  sorry,  weak  fellow  who  measures 
himself1  by  the  conventional  status  of  the  labour 
by  which  he  lives.  Our  great  poet  formed  a 
corrector  estimate : 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 
Wear  hodden  grey,  and  a'  that  ? 

Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.' 

There  is  another  advice  which  we  would  fain 
give  you,  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  of  a 
somewhat  equivocal  kind :  Rely  upon  your 
selves.  The  man  who  sets  his  hopes  upoa 
patronage,  or  the  exertions  of  others  in  his 
behalf,  is  never  so  respectable  a  man,  and,  save 
in  very  occasional  instances,  rarely  so  lucky  s. 
man,  as  he  who  bends  his  exertions  to  compel 
fortune  in  his  behalf,  by  making  himself  worthy 
of  her  favours.  Some  of  the  greatest  wrecks  we 
have  seen  in  life  have  been  those  of  waiters  on 
patronage ;  and  the  greatest  discontents  which 
we  have  seen  in  corporations,  churches,  and 
states,  have  arisen  from  the  exercise  of  patron 
age.  Shakespeare  tells  us,  in  his  exquisite  vein, 
of  a.  virtue  that  is  twice  blessed — blessed  in 
those  who  give,  and  blessed  in  those  who  receive. 
Patronage  is  twice  cursed — cursed  in  the  in- 
competency  which  it  places  where  merit  ought 
to  be,  and  in  the  incompetency  which  it  creates 
among  the  class  who  make  it  their  trust.  But 
the  curse  which  you  have  mainly  to  avoid  is  that 
which  so  often  falls  on  those  who  waste  their 
time  and  suffer  their  energies  to  evaporate  in 
weakly  and  obsequiously  waiting  upon  it.  We 
therefore  say,  Rely  upon  yourselves.  But  there 
is  One  other  on  whom  you  must  rely ;  and  im 
plicit  reliance  on  Him,  instead  of  inducing  weak 
ness,  infinitely  increases  strength.  Bacon  has 
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well  said,  that  a  dog  is  brave  and  generous  when 
he  believes  himself  backed  by  his  master,  but 
timid  and  crouching,  especially  in  a  strange 
place,  when  he  is  alone  and  his  master  away. 
And  a  human  master,  says  the  philosopher,  is  as 
a  god  to  the  dog.  It  certainly  does  inspire  a  man 
with  strength  to  believe  that  his  great  Master 
is  behind  him.  invigorating  him  in  his  struggles, 
and  protecting  him  against  every  danger.  We 
knew  in  early  life  a  few  smart  infidels — smart 
but  shallow ;  but  not  one  of  them  ever  found 
their  way  into  notice  ;  and  though  we  have  not 
yet  lived  out  our  half  century,  they  have  in 
that  space  all  disappeared.  There  are  various 
causes  which  conspire  to  write  it  down  as  fate, 
that  the  humble  infidel  should  be  unsuccessful 
in  life.  In  the  first  place,  infidelity  is  not  a 
mark  of  good  sense,  but  very  much  the  reverse. 
We  have  been  much  struck  by  a  passage  which 
occurs  in  the  autobiography  of  a  great  general 
of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  In  relating 
the  disasters  and  defeats  experienced  in  a  certain 
campaign  by  two  subordinate  general  officers, 
chiefly  through  misconduct,  and  a  lack  of  the 
necessary  shrewdness,  he  adds,  'I  ever  sus 
pected  the  judgment  of  these  men  since  I  found 
that  they  professed  themselves  infidels.'  The 
sagacious  general  had  inferred  that  their  pro 
fession  of  infidelity  augured  a  lack  of  sense ;  and 
that,  when  they  got  into  command,  the  same 
lack  of  sense  which  led  them  to  glory  in  their 
shame  would  be  productive,  as  its  necessary 
results,  of  misfortune  and  disaster.  There  is  a 
shrewd  lesson  here  to  the  class  who  doubt  and 
cavil  simply  to  show  their  parts.  In  the  second 
place,  infidelity,  on  the  principle  of  Bacon,  is  a 
weak,  tottering  thing,  unbuttressed  by  that 
support  which  gives  to  poor  human  nature  half 
its  strength  and  all  its  dignity.  But,  above  all, 
in  the  third  and  last  place,  the  humble  infidel, 
unballasted  by  right  principle,  sets  out  on  the 
perilous  voyage  of  life  without  chart  or  compass, 
and,  drifting  from  off  the  safe  course,  gets  among 
rocks  and  breakers,  and  there  perishes.  But  we 
must  not  trespass  on  your  time.  With  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  your  studies,  we  simply  say, 
Strive  to  be  catholic  in  your  tastes.  Some  of 
you  will  have  a  leaning  to  science ;  some  to 
literature.  To  the  one  class  we  would  say, 
Your  literature  will  be  all  the  more  solid  if  you 
can  get  a  vein  of  true  science  to  run  through  it ; 
and  to  the  other,  Your  science  will  be  all  the 
more  fascinating  if  you  temper  and  garnish  it 
with  literature.  In  truth,  almost  all  the  greater 
subjects  of  man's  contemplation  belong  to  both 
fields.  Of  subjects  such  as  astronomy  and  geo 
logy,  for  instance,  the  poetry  is  as  sublime  as 
the  science  is  profound.  As  a  pretty  general 
rule,  you  will  perhaps  find  literature  most  en 
gaging  in  youth,  and  science  as  you  grow  in 
years.  But  facilities  for  both  have  been  given 
you  by  the  great  Taskmaster,  and  it  is  your 
bound  en  duty  that  these  be  exercised  aright. 


And  so  let  us  urge  you,  in  conclusion,  in  the 
words  of  Coleridge : 

'  Therefore  to  go  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand, 
Active  and  firm  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  truth  in  Christ.' " 


THE  MOSAIC  VISION  OF  CREATION.* 

Such  a  description  of  the  creative  vision  of 
Moses  as  the  one  given  by  Milton  of  that  vision 
of  the  future  which  he  represents  as  conjured  up 
before  Adam  by  the  archangel  would  be  a  task 
rather  for  the  scientific  poet  than  for  the  mere 
practical  geologist  or  sober  theologian.  Let  us 
suppose  that  it  took  place  far  from  man,  in  an 
untrodden  recess  of  the  Midian  desert,  ere  yet 
the  vision  of  the  burning  bush  had  been  vouch- 
safed ;  and  that,  as  in  the  vision  of  St  John  in 
Patmos,  voices  were  mingled  with  scenes,  and 
the  ear  as  certainly  addressed  as  the  eye.  A 
"great  darkness"  first  falls  upon  the  prophet, 
like  that  which  in  an  earlier  age  fell  upon  Abra 
ham,  but  without  the  "horror;"  and,  as  the 
Divine  Spirit  moves  on  the  face  of  the  wildly- 
troubled  waters,  as  a  visible  aurora  enveloped 
by  the  pitchy  cloud,  the  great  doctrine  is  orally 
enunciated,  that  "in  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth."  Unreckoned  ages, 
condensed  in  the  vision  into  a  few  brief  moments, 
pass  away;  the  creative  voice  is  again  heard, 
"Let  there  be  light,"  and  straightway  a  grey 
diffused  light  springs  up  in  the  east,  and,  cast 
ing  its  sickly  gleam  over  a  cloud-limited  expanse 
of  steaming  vaporous  sea,  journeys  through  the 
heavens  towards  the  west.  One  heavy,  sunless 
day  is  made  the  representative  of  myriads  ;  the 
faint  light  waxes  fainter — it  sinks  beneath  the 
dim  undefined  horizon ;  the  first  scene  of  the  drama 
closes  upon  the  seer ;  and  he  sits  awhile  on  his 
hill-top  in  darkness,  solitary  but  not  sad,  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  calm  and  starless  night. 

The  light  again  brightens — it  is  day ;  and  over 
an  expanse  of  ocean  without  visible  bound,  the 
horizon  has  become  wider  and  sharper  of  outline 
than  before.  There  is  life  in  that  great  sea — 
invertebrate,  mayhap  also  ichthyic  life;  but, 
from  the  comparative  distance  of  the  point  of 
view  occupied  by  the  prophet,  only  the  slow  roll 
of  its  waves  can  be  decerned,  as  they  rise  and 
fall  in  long  undulations  before  a  gentle  gale; 
and  what  most  strongly  impresses  the  eye  is  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  atmospheric 
scenery.  That  lower  stratum  of  the  heavens 
occupied  in  the  previous  vision  by  seething 
steam,  or  grey,  smoke-like  fog,  is  clear  and 
transparent ;  and  only  in  an  upper  region,  where 
the  previously  invisible  vapour  of  the  tepid  sea 
has  thickened  in  the  cold,  do  the  clouds  appear. 
But  there,  in  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere, 
they  lie,  thick  and  manifold — an  upper  sea  of 
great  waves,  separated  from  those  beneath  by 
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the  transparent  firmament,  and,  like  them  too, 
imp-ailed  in  rolling  masses  by  the  wind.  A 
mighty  advance  has  taken  place  in  creation ;  but 
its  most  conspicuous  optical  sign  is  the  existence 
of  a  transparent  atmosphere — of  a  firmament 
stretched  out  over  the  earth,  that  separates  the 
waters  above  from  the  waters  below.  But  dark 
ness  descends  for  the  third  time  upon  the  seer, 
for  the  evening  and  the  morning  have  completed 
the  second  day. 

Yet  again  the  light  rises  under  a  canopy  of 
cloud ;  but  the  scene  has  changed,  and  there  is 
no  longer  an  unbroken  expanse  of  sea.  The 
white  surf  breaks,  at  the  distant  horizon,  on  an 
insulated  reef,  formed  mayhap  by  the  Silurian 
or  Old  Red  coral  zoophytes  ages  before,  during 
the  bygone  yesterday ;  and  beats  in  long  lines 
of  foam,  nearer  at  hand,  against  a  low,  winding 
shore,  the  seaward  barrier  of  a  widely-spread 
country.  For  at  the  Divine  command  the  land 
has  risen  from  the  deep, — not  inconspicuously 
and  in  scattered  islets,  as  at  an  earlier  time,  but 
in  extensive  though  flat  and  marshy  continents, 
little  raised  over  the  sea-level ;  and  a  yet  further 
flat  has  covered  them  with  the  great  Carboni 
ferous  flora.  The  scene  is  one  of  mighty  forests 
of  cone-bearing  trees, — of  palms,  and  tree-ferns, 
and  gigantic  club-mosses,  on  the  opener  slopes, 
and  of  great  reeds  clustering  by  the  sides  of 
quiet  lakes  and  dark  rolling  rivers.  There  is 
deep  gloom  in  the  recesses  of  the  thicker  woods, 
and  low  thick  mists  creep  along  the  dank  marsh 
or  sluggish  stream.  But  there  is  a  general  light 
ening  of  the  sky  overhead  :  as  the  day  declines, 
a  redder  flush  than  had  hitherto  lighted  up  the 
prospect  falls  athwart  fern-covered  bank  and 
long  withdrawing  glade.  And  while  the  fourth 
evening  has  fallen  on  the  prophet,  he  becomes 
sensible,  as  it  wears  on  and  the  fourth  dawn 
approaches,  that  yet  another  change  has  taken 
place.  The  Creator  has  spoken,  and  the  stars 
look  out  from  openings  of  deep  unclouded  blue  ; 
and  as  day  rises,  and  the  planet  of  morning  pales 
in  the  east,  the  broken  cloudlets  are  transmuted 
from  bronze  into  gold,  and  anon  the  gold  be 
comes  fire,  and  at  length  the  glorious  sun  arises 
out  of  the  sea,  and  enters  on  his  course  rejoic 
ing.  It  is  a  brilliant  day ;  the  waves,  of  a  deeper 
and  softer  blue  than  before,  dance  and  sparkle 
in  the  light ;  the  earth,  with  little  else  to  attract 
the  gaze,  has  assumed  a  garb  of  brighter  green  ; 
and  as  the  sun  declines  amid  even  richer  glories 
than  those  which  had  encircled  his  rising,  the 
moon  appears  full-orbed  in  the  east, — to  the 
human  eye  the  second  great  luminary  of  the 

i     heavens,— and  climbs  slowly  to  the  zenith  as 

|     night  advances,  shedding  its  mild  radiance  on 

j     land  and  sea. 

Again  the  day  breaks  ;  the  prospect  consists, 

|  as  before,  of  land  and  ocean.  There  are  great 
pine  woods,  reed-covered  swamps,  wide  plains, 
winding  rivers,  and  broad  lakes ;  and  a  bright 
sun  shines  over  all.  But  the  landscape  derives 


its  interest  and  novelty  from  a  feature  unmark 
ed  before.  Gigantic  birds  stalk  along  the  sands, 
or  wade  far  into  the  water  in  quest  of  their  ich- 
thyic  food ;  while  birds  of  lesser  size  float  upon 
the  lakes,  or  scream  discordant  in  hovering 
flocks,  thick  as  insects  in  the  calm  of  a  summer 
evening,  over  the  narrower  seas,  or  brighten 
with  the  sunlit  gleam  of  their  wings  the  thiek 
woods.  And  ocean  has  its  monsters  :  great 
"tanninim"  tempest  the  deep,  as  they  heave 
their  huge  bulk  over  the  surface,  to  inhale  the 
life-sustaining  air ;  and  out  of  their  nostrils  goeth 
smoke,  as  out  of  a  "seething  pot  or  caldron." 
Monstrous  creatures,  armed  in  massive  scales, 
haunt  the  rivers,  or  scour  the  flat  rank  meadows : 
earth,  air,  and  water  are  charged  with  animal 
life  ;  and  the  sim  sets  on  a  busy  scene,  in  which 
unerring  instinct  pursues  unremittingly  its  few 
simple  ends — the  support  and  preservation  of  the 
individual,  the  propagation  of  the  species,  and 
the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  young. 

Again  the  night  descends,  for  the  fifth  day  has 
closed ;  and  morning  breaks  on  the  sixth  and  last 
day 'of  creation.  Cattle  and  beasts  of  the  field  graze 
on  the  plains ;  the  thick-skinned  rhinoceros  wal 
lows  in  the  marshes ;  the  squat  hippopotamus  rus 
tles  among  the  reeds,  or  plunges  sullenly  into  the 
river ;  great  herds  of  elephants  seek  their  food, 
amid  the  young  herbage  of  the  woods ;  while  ani 
mals  of  fiercer  nature — the  lion,  the  leopard,  and 
the  bear — harbour  in  deep  caves  till  the  evening, 
or  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey  amid  tangled  thickets, 
or  beneath  some  broken  bank.  At  length,  as  the 
day  wanes  and  the  shadows  lengthen,  man,  the 
responsible  lord  of  creation,  formed  in  God's 
own  image,  is  introduced  upon  the  scene,  and 
the  work  of  creation  ceases  for  ever  upon  the 
earth.  The  night  falls  once  more  upon  the  pro 
spect,  and  there  dawns  yet  another  morrow — 
the  morrow  of  God's  rest — that  Divine  Sabbath 
in  which  there  is  no  more  creative  labour,  and 
which,  "blessed  and  sanctified "  beyond  all  the 
days  that  had  gone  before,  has  as  its  special 
object  the  moral  elevation  and  final  redemption 
of  man.  And  over  it  no  evening  is  represented 
in  the  record  as  falling,  for  its  special  work  is 
not  yet  complete.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the 
sublime  panorama  of  creation  exhibited  in  vision 
of  old  to 

"  The  shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  chaos  ; " 


and  rightly  understood,  I  know  not 
scientific  truth  that  militates  against  even  the 
minutest  or  least  prominent  of  its  details. 


THE  WORKING  MAN'S  TRUE  POLICY.* 

My  advice  to  young  working, men  desirous  of 
bettering  their  circumstances,  and  adding  to  the 


'Old  Red  Sandstone.1 
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amount  of  their  enjoyment,  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Do  not  seek  happiness  in  what  is  misnamed 
pleasure ;  seek  it  rather  in  what  is  termed  study. 
Keep  your  consciences  clear,  your  curiosity 
fresh,  and  embrace  every  opportunity  of  culti 
vating  your  minds.  You  will  gain  nothing  by 
attending  Chartist  meetings.  The  fellows  who 
speak  nonsense  with  fluency  at  these  assemblies, 
and  deem  their  nonsense  eloquence,  are  totally 
unable  to  help  either  you  or  themselves ;  or,  if 
they  do  succeed  in  helping  themselves,  it  will  be 
all  at  your  expense.  Leave  them  to  harangue 
unheeded,  and  set  yourselves  to  occupy  your 
leisure  hours  in  making  yourselves  wiser  men. 
Learn  to  make  a  right  use  of  your  eyes :  the 
commonest  things  are  worth  looking  at — even 
stones  and  weeds,  and  the  most  familiar  animals. 
Eead  good  books,  not  forgetting  the  best  of  all : 
there  is  more  true  philosophy  in  the  Bible  than 
in  every  work  of  every  sceptic  that  ever  wrote  ; 
and  we  would  be  all  miserable  creatures  without 
it,  and  none  more  miserable  than  you.  You 
are  jealous  of  the  upper  classes ;  and  perhaps  it 
is  too  true  that,  with  some  good,  you  have  re 
ceived  much  evil  at  their  hands.  It  must  be 
confessed  they  have  hitherto  been  doing  com 
paratively  little  for  you,  and  a  great  deal  for 
themselves.  But  upper  and  lower  classes  there 
must  be  so  long  as  the  world  lasts  ;  and  there  is 
only  one  way  in  which  your  jealousy  of  them 
can  be  well  directed :  do  not  let  them  get  ahead 
of  you  in  intelligence.  It  would  be  alike  unwise 
and  unjust  to  attempt  casting  them  down  to 
your  own  level,  and  no  class  would  suffer  more 
in  the  attempt  than  yourselves ;  for  you  would 
only  be  clearing  the  way,  at  an  immense  expense 
of  blood,  and  under  a  tremendous  pressure  of 


misery,  for  another  and  perhaps  worse  aristo 
cracy,  with  some  second  Cromwell  or  Napoleon 
at  their  head.  Society,  however,  is  in  a  state  of 
continual  flux:  some  in  the  upper  classes  are 
from  time  to  time  going  down,  and  some  of  you 
from  time  to  time  mounting  up  to  take  their 
places — always  the  more  steady  and  intelligent 
among  you,  remember ;  and  if  all  your  minds 
were  cultivated,  not  merely  intellectually,  but 
morally  also,  you  would  find  yourselves,  as  a 
body,  in  the  possession  of  a  power  which  every 
charter  in  the  world  could  not  confer  upon  you, 
and  which  all  the  tyranny  or  injustice  of  the 
world  could  not  withstand. 

I  intended,  however,  to  speak  rather  of  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  by  even  the  humblest,  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  than  of  the  power 
with  which  knowledge  in  the  masses  is  invariably 
accompanied.  For  it  is  surely  of  greater  im 
portance  that  men  should  receive  accessions  to 
their  own  happiness,  than  to  the  influence 
which  they  exert  over  other  men.  There  is 
none  of  the  intellectual,  and  none  of  the  moral 
faculties,  the  exercise  of  which  does  not  lead  to 
enjoyment ;  nay  it  is  chiefly  in  the  active  em 
ployment  of  these  that  all  enjoyment  consists  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  happiness  bears  so  little 
reference  to  station.  It  is  a  truth  which  has 
been  often  told,  but  very  little  heeded  or  little 
calculated  upon,  that  though  one  nobleman  may 
be  happier  than  another,  and  one  labourer  hap 
pier  than  another,  yet  it  cannot  be  at  all  pre 
mised  of  their  respective  orders  that  the  one  is 
in  any  degree  happier  than  the  other.  Simple 
as  the  fact  may  seem,  if  universally  recognised 
it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  useless  discontent; 
and  a  great  deal  of  envy. 
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PLEASANT  RECOLLECTIONS  CONNECTED 

WITH  THE  METROPOLIS. 
ONE  of  the  best  secrets  of  enjoyment  is  the  art 
of  cultivating  pleasant  associations.  It  is  an 
art  that  of  necessity  increases  with  the  stock  of 
our  knowledge;  and  though  in  acquiring  our 
knowledge  we  must  encounter  disagreeable  asso 
ciations  also,  yet,  if  we  secure  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  health  by  the  way,  these  will  be  far 
less  in  number  than  the  agreeable  ones  :  for,  un 
less  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
associations  press  upon  us,  it  is  only  from  want 
of  health  that  the  power  of  throwing  off  these 
burdensome  images  becomes  suspended. 
And  the  beauty  of  this  art  is,  that  it  does  not 


insist  upon  pleasant  materials  to  work  on.  Nor, 
indeed,  does  health.  Health  will  give  us  a  vague 
sense  of  delight,  in  the  midst  of  objects  that 
would  teaze  and  oppress  us  during  sickness. 
But  healthy  association  peoples  this  vague  sense 
with  agreeable  images.  It  will  relieve  us,  even 
when  a  painful  sympathy  with  the  distresses  of 
others  becomes  a  part  of  the  very  health  of  our 
minds.  For  instance,  we  can  never  go  through 
St  Giles's,  but  the  sense  of  the  extravagant  in 
equalities  in  human  condition  presses  more  forc 
ibly  upon  us ;  but  some  pleasant  images  are  at 
hand  even  there  to  refresh  it.  They  do  not  dis 
place  the  others,  so  as  to  injure  the  sense  of 
public  duty  which  they  excite ;  they  only  serve 
to  keep  our  spirits  fresh  for  their  task,  and 
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hinder  them  from  running  into  desperation  or 
hopelessness.  In  St  Giles's  Church  lie  Chap 
man,  the  earliest  and  best  translator  of  Homer  ; 
and  Andrew  Marvell,  the  wit  and  patriot,  whose 
poverty  Charles  II.  could  not  bribe.  We  are  as 
sure  to  think  of  these  two  men,  and  of  all  the 
good  and  pleasure  they  have  done  to  the  world, 
as  of  the  less  happy  objects  about  us.  The 
steeple  of  the  church  itself,  too,  is  a  handsome 
one ;  and  there  is  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  that  neigh 
bourhood,  which  we  have  stood  with  great  plea 
sure  to  see  careering  about  it  of  a  fine  afternoon, 
when  a  western  wind  had  swept  back  the  smoke 
towards  the  city,  and  showed  the  white  of  the 
stone  steeple  piercing  up  into  a  blue  sky.  So 
much  for  St  Giles's,  whose  very  name  is  a  nuis 
ance  with  some.  It  is  dangerous  to  speak  dis 
respectfully  of  old  districts.  Who  would  sup 
pose  that  the  Borough  was  the  most  classical 
ground  in  the  metropolis?  And  yet  it  is  un 
doubtedly  so.  The  Globe  Theatre  was  there,  of 
which  Shakespeare  himself  was  a  proprietor,  and 
for  which  he  wrote  his  plays.  Globe  Lane,  in 
which  it  stood,  is  still  extant,  we  believe,  under 
that  name.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  near  it : 
it  is  certain  that  he  must  have  been  much  there. 
It  is  also  certain  that  on  the  Borough  side  of 
the  river,  then  and  still  called  the  Bank-side,  in 
the  same  lodging,  having  the  same  wardrobe, 
and,  some  say,  with  other  participations  more 
remarkable,  lived  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In 
the  Borough  also,  at  St  Saviour's,  lie  Fletcher 
and  Massinger  in  one  grave ;  in  the  same  church, 
under  a  monument  and  effigy,  lies  Chaucer's 
contemporary,  Gower ;  and  from  an  inn  in  the 
Borough,  the  existence  of  which  is  still  boasted, 
and  the  site  pointed  out  by  a  picture  and  in 
scription,  Chaucer  sets  out  his  pilgrims  and 
himself  on  their  famous  road  to  Canterbury. 

To  return  over  the  water,  who  would  expect 
anything  poetical  from  East  Smithfield?  Yet 
there  was  born  the  most  poetical  even  of  poets 
— Spenser.  Pope  was  born  within  the  sound  of 
Bow-bell,  in  a  street  no  less  anti-poetical  than 
Lombard  Street.  So  was  Gray,  in  Cornhill.  So 
was  Milton,  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside*  The 
presence  of  the  same  great  poet  and  patriot  has 
given  happy  memories  to  many  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  He  lived  in  St  Bride's  Churchyard, 
Fleet  Street ;  in  Aldersgate  Street,  in  Jewin 
Street,  in  Barbican,  in  Bartholomew  Close ;  in 
Holborn,  looking  back  to>  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ; 
in  Holborn,  near  Red  Lion  Square ;  in  Scotland 
Yard ;  in  a  house  looking  to  St  James's  Park, 
now  belonging  to-  an  eminent  writer  on  legisla 
tion,*  and  lately  occupied  by  a  celebrated  critic 
and  metaphysician,  f  and  he  died  in  the  Artillery 
Walk,  Bunhill  Fields,  and  was  buried  in  St 
Giles's,  Cripplegate. 

Ben  Jonson,  who  was  born  "in  Hartshorne 
Lane,  near  Charing  Cross,"  was  at  one  time 


Jeremy  Bentham. 


"master"  of  a  theatre  in  Barbican.  He  appears 
also  to  have  visited  a  tavern  called  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  is  known  to 
have  frequented,  with  Beaumont  and  others,  the 
famous  one  called  the  Mermaid,  which  was  in 
Cornhill.  Beaumont,  writing  to  him  from  the 
country  in  an  epistle  full  of  jovial  wit,  says  : 

"  The  sun  (which  doth  the  greatest  comfort  bring 
To  absent  friends,  because  the  self-same  thing 
They  know  they  see,  however  absent)  is 
Here  our  best  haymaker  (forgive  me  this  1 
It  is  our  country  style)  :  in  this  warm  shine 
I  lie,  and  dream  of  your  full  Mermaid  wine. 

Methinks  the  little  wit  I  had  is  lost 

Since  I  saw  you  ;  for  wit  is  like  a  rest 

Held  up  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 

With  the  best  gamesters.    What  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid  J  heard  words  that  have  been 

So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest, 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life  then  when  there  hath  been  thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past — wit  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 

Till  that  were  cancelled ;  and,  when  that  was  gone, 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 

Right  witty ;  though  but  downright  fools,  mere  wise." 

The  other  celebrated  resort  of  the  great  wits 
of  that  time  was  the  Devil  Tavern,  in  Fleet 
Street,  close  to  Temple  Bar.  Ben  Jonson  lived 
also  in  Bartholomew  Close,  where  Milton  after 
wards  lived.  It  is  in  the  passage  from  the 
cloisters  of  Christ's  Hospital  into  St  Bartho 
lomew's.  Aubrey  gives  it  as  a  common  opinion, 
that  at  the  time  when  Jonson's  father-in-law 
made  him  help  him  in  his  business  of  brick 
layer,  he  worked  with  his  own  hands  upon  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  garden-wall,  which  looks  upon 
Chancery  Lane,  and  which  seems  old  enough  to 
have  some  of  his  illustrious  brick-and-mortar 
still  remaining. 

Under  the  cloisters  in  Christ's  Hospital  (which 
stand  in  the  heart  of  the  city  unknown  to  most 
persons,  like  a  house  kept  invisible  for  young 
and  learned  eyes)  lie  buried  a  multitude  of 
persons  of  all  ranks ;  for  it  was  once  a  monas 
tery  of  Grey  Friars.  Among  them  is  John  o.f 
Bourbon,  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt.  Here  also  lies  Thomas 
Burdett,  ancestor  of  the  present  Sir  Francis, 
who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  for  wishing  the  horns  of  a  favourite  white 
stag,  which  the  king  had'  killed,  in  the  body  of 
the  person  who  advised  him  to  do  it.  And 
here  too  (a  sufficing  contrast)  lies  Isabella,  wife 
of  Edward  II.— 

"  She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs, 
That  tore  the  bowels  of  her  mangled  mate." 
— Gray. 


t  William  Hazlitt.        Her  "mate's"  heart  was  buried  with  her,  and 
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placed  upon  her  bosom  !  a  thing  that  looks  like 
the  fantastic  incoherence  of  a  dream.  It  is  well 
we  did  not  know  of  her  presence  when  at  school ; 
or,  after  reading  one  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies, 
we  should  have  run  twice  as  fast  round  the 
cloisters  at  night-time  as  we  used.  Camden, 
"  the  nourice  of  Antiquitie,"  received  part  of  his 
education  in  this  school ;  and  here  also,  not  to 
mention  a  variety  of  others  known  in  the  literary 
world,  were  "bred  two  of  the  most  powerful  and 
deep-spirited  writers  of  the  present  day  ;*  whose 
visits  to  the  cloisters  we  well  remember. 

In  a  palace  on  the  site  of  Hatton  Garden,  died 
John  of  Gaunt.  Brook  House,  at  the  corner 
of  the  street  of  that  name  in  Holborn,  was  the 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Fulke  Greville, 
Lord  Brook,  the  "  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney." 
In  the  same  street  died,  by  a  voluntary  death, 
of  poison,  that  extraordinary  person,  Thomas 
Chatterton — 

"The  sleepless  soul,  that  perished  in  his  pride." 

—  Wordsworth. 

He  was  buried  in  the  workhouse  in  Shoe  Lane — 
a  circumstance  at  which  one  can  hardly  help 
feeling  a  movement  of  indignation.  Yet  what 
could  beadles  and  parish  officers  know  about 
such  a  being  ?  No  more  than  Horace  Walpole. 
In  Gray's  Inn  lived,  and  in  Gray's  Inn  garden 
meditated,  Lord  Bacon.  In  Southampton  Kow, 
Holborn,  Cowper  was  a  fellow-clerk  to  an 
attorney  with  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  Thur- 
low.  At  the  Fleet  Street  corner  of  Chancery 
Lane,  Cowley,  we  believe,  was  born.  In  Salis 
bury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  was  the  house  of 
Thomas  Sackville,  first  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  pre 
cursor  of  Spenser,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
first  regular  English  tragedy.  On  the  demolition 
of  this  house,  part  of  the  ground  was  occupied 
by  the  celebrated  theatre  built  after  the  Restora- 
tion,  at  which  Betterton  performed,  and  of 
which  Sir  William  Davenant  was  manager. 
Lastly  here  was  the  house  and  printing-office  of 
Richardson.  In  Bolt  Court,  not  far  distant, 
lived  Dr  Johnson,  who  resided  also  for  some 
time  in  the  Temple.  A  list  of  his  numerous 
other  residences  is  to  be  found  in  Boswell.f 
Congreve  died  in  Surrey  Street,  in  the  Strand,  at 
his  own  house.  At  the  corner  of  Beaufort  Build 
ings  was  Lilly's,  the  perfumer,  at  whose  house 
the  Tatler  was  published.  In  Maiden  Lane, 
Covent  Garden,  Voltaire  lodged  while  in  London, 
at  the  sign  of  the  White  Peruke.  Tavistock 
Street  was  then,  we  believe,  the  Bond  Street  of 
the  fashionable  world ;  as  Bow  Street  was  before. 
The  change  of  Bow  Street  from  fashion  to  the 
police,  with  the  theatre  still  in  attendance,  re- 

*  Coleridge  and  Lamb. 

t  The  Temple  must  have  had  many  eminent  inmates. 
Among  tMem,  it  is  believed,  was  Chaucer,  who  is  also 
said,  upon  the  strength  of  an  old  record,  to  have  been 
fined  two  shillings  for  beating  a  Franciscan  friar  in 
Fleet  Street. 


minds  one  of  the  spirit  of  the  "  Beggar's  Opera.'' 
Button's  Coffee-house,  the  resort  of  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,  was  in  Russell  Street— we 
believe,  near  where  the  Hummums  now  stand. 
We  think  we  recollect  reading,  also,  that  in 
the  same  street,  at  one  of  the  corners  of  Bow 
Street,  was  the  tavern  where  Dryden  held  regal 
possession  of  the  arm-chair.  The  whole  of 
Covent  Garden  is  classic  ground,  from  its  asso 
ciation  with  the  dramatic  and  other  wits  of  the 
times  of  Diyden  and  Pope.  Butler  lived,  per 
haps  died,  in  Rose  Street,  and  was  buried  in 
Covent  Garden  churchyard ;  where  Peter  Pindar 
the  other  day  followed  him.  In  Leicester  Square, 
on  the  site  of  Miss  Linwood's  exhibition  and 
other  houses,  was  the  town  mansion  of  the 
Sidneys,  Earls  of  Leicester,  the  family  of  Sir 
Philip  and  Algernon  Sidney.  In  the  same 
square  lived  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Dryden 
lived  and  died  in  Gerrard  Street,  in  a  house 
which  looked  backwards  into  the  garden  of 
Leicester  House.  Newton  lived  in  St  Martin's 
Street,  on  the  south  side  of  the  square.  Steele 
lived  in  Bury  Street,  St  James's :  he  furnishes 
an  illustrious  precedent  for  the  loungers  in  St 
James's  Street,  where  a  scandal-monger  of  those 
times  delighted  to  detect  Isaac  Bickerstaff  in 
the  person  of  Captain  Steele,  idling  before  the 
coffee-houses,  and  jerking  his  leg  and  stick 
alternately  against  the  pavement.  We  have 
mentioned  the  birth  of  Ben  Jonson  near  Charing 
Cross.  Spenser  died  at  an  inn,  where  he  put  up 
on  his  arrival  from  Ireland,  in  King  Street, 
Westminster — the  same  which  runs  at  the  back 
of  Parliament  Street  to  the  Abbey.  Sir  Thomas 
More  lived  at  Chelsea.  Addison  lived  and  died 
in  Holland  House,  Kensington,  now  the  resi 
dence  of  the  accomplished  nobleman  who  takes 
his  title  from  it.  In  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  lived  Handel ;  and  in  Bentinck  Street, 
Manchester  Square,  Gibbon.  We  have  omitted 
to  mention  that  De  Foe  kept  a  hosier's  shop  in 
Cornhill ;  and  that  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  stood 
the  mansion  of  the  Wriothesleys,  Earls  of  South 
ampton,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  friend 
of  Shakespeare.  But  what  have  we  not  omitted 
also  ?  No  less  an  illustrious  head  than  the 
Boar's,  in  Eastcheap— the  Boar's  Head  Tavern, 
the  scene  of  Falstaffs  revels.  We  believe  the 
place  is  still  marked  out  by  a  similar  sign.  But 
who  knows  not  Eastcheap  and  the  Boar's  Head  ? 
Have  we  not  all  been  there  time  out  of  mind  ? 
And  is  it  not  a  more  real  as  well  as  notorious 
thing  to  us  than  the  London  Tavern,  or  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  or  the  Hummums,  or 
White's,  or  What's-his-name's,  or  any  other  of 
your  contemporary  and  fleeting  taps  ? 

But  a  line  or  two,  a  single  sentence,  in  an 
author  of  former  times,  will  often  give  a  value 
to  the  commonest  object.  It  not  only  gives  us 
a  sense  of  its  duration,  but  we  seem  to  be  look 
ing  at  it  in  company  with  its  old  observer ;  and 
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we  are  reminded  at  the  same  time  of  all  that 
vas  agreeable  in  him.  We  never  saw,  for  in 
stance,  even  the  gilt  ball  at  the  top  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  without  thinking  of  that 
pleasant  mention  of  it  in  Garth's  "  Dispensary," 
and  of  all  the  wit  and  generosity  of  that  amiable 
man : 

"  Not  far  from  that  most  celebrated  place,* 
Where  angry  Justice  shows  her  awful  face  : 
Where  little  villains  must  submit  to  fate, 
That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state ; 
There  stands  a  dome,  majestic  to  the  sight, 
And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  height : 
A  golden  globe,  placed  high  with  artful  skill, 
Seems,  to  the  distant  sight,  a  gilded  pill." 

Gay,  in  describing  the  inconvenience  of  the  late 
narrow  part  of  the  Strand,  by  St  Clement's,  took 
away  a  portion  of  its  unpleasantness  to  the  next 
generation,  by  associating  his  memory  with  the 
objects  in  it.  We  did  not  miss  without  regret 
even  the  " combs"  that  hung  "dangling  in  your 
face "  at  a  shop  which  he  describes,  and  which 
was  standing  till  the  improvements  took  place. 
The  rest  of  the  picture  is  still  alive  ("  Trivia," 
book  in.): 

"  Where  the  fair  columns  of  St  Clement  stand, 
Whose  straitened  bounds  encroach  upon  the  Strand ; 
Where  the  low  pent-house  bows  the  walker's  head, 
And  the  rough  pavement  wounds  the  yielding  tread ; 
Where  not  a  post  protects  the  narrow  space, 
And,  strung  in  twines,  combs  dangle  in  thy  face ; 
Summon  at  once  thy  courage,  rouse  thy  care, 
Stand  firm,  look  back,  be  resolute,  beware. 
Forth  issuing  from  steep  lanes,  the  collier's  steeds 
Drag  the  black  load  ;  another  cart  succeeds ; 
Team  follows  team,  crowds  heaped  on  crowds  appear, 
And  wait  impatient  till  the  road  grow  clear." 

There  is  a  touch  in  the  winter  picture  in  the 
same  poem,  which  everybody  will  recognise : 

"  At  White's  the  harnessed  chairman  idly  stands, 
And  swings  around  his  waist  his  tingling  hands." 

The  bewildered  passenger  in  the  Seven  Dials 
is  compared  to  Theseus  in  the  Cretan  labyrinth. 
And  thus  we  come  round  to  the  point  at  which 


Before  we  rest  our  wings,  however,  we  must 
take  another  dart  over  the  city,  as  far  as  Strat- 
ford-at-Bow,  where  with  all  due  tenderness  for 
boarding-school  French,  a  joke  of  Chaucer's  has 
existed  as  a  piece  of  local  humour  for  nearly  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Speaking  of  the  Prior 
ess,  who  makes  such  a  delicate  figure  among  his 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,  he  tells  us,  among  her 
other  accomplishments,  that — 

"  French  she  spake  full  faire  and  f eatously ; " 
adding,  with  great  gravity — 

"  After  the  school  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe ; 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknowe." 


The  Old  Bailey. 


A  TALE  FOR  A  CHIMNEY  CORNER. 

A  man  who  does  not  contribute  his  quota  of 
grim  stories  now-a-days  seems  hardly  to  be  free 
of  the  republic  of  letters.  He  is  bound  to  wear 
a  death's  head  as  part  of  his  insignia.  If  he 
does  not  frighten  everybody,  he  is  nobody.  If 
he  does  not  shock  the  ladies,  what  can  be 
expected  of  him  ? 

We  confess  we  think  very  cheaply  of  these 
stories  in  general.  A  story,  merely  horrible  or 
even  awful,  which  contains  no  sentiment  elevat 
ing  to  the  human  heart  and  its  hopes,  is  a  mere 
appeal  to  the  least  judicious,  least  healthy f  and 
least  masculine  of  our  passions — fear.  They 
whose  attention  can  be  gravely  arrested  by  it 
are  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  any  absurdity  with 
their  wits  off ;  and  this  is  the  cause  why  less 
talents  are  required  to  enforce  it  than  in  any 
other  species  of  composition.  With  this  opinion 
of  such  things,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
we  would  undertake  to  write  a  dozen  horrible 
stories  in  a  day,  all  of  which  should  make  the 
common  worshippers  of  power,  who  were  not  in 
the  very  healthiest  condition,  turn  pale.  We 
would  tell  of  haunting  old  women,  and  knocking 
ghosts,  and  solitary  lean  hands,  and  Empusas 
on  one  leg,  and  ladies  growing  longer  and  longer, 
and  horrid  eyes  meeting  us  through  key -holes, 
and  plaintive  heads,  and  shrieking  statues,  and 
shocking  anomalies  of  shape,  and  things  which 
when  seen  drive  people  mad ;  and  indigestion 
knows  what  besides.  But  who  would  measure 
talents  with  a  leg  of  veal,  or  a  German  sausage  ? 

Mere  grimness  is  as  easy  as  grinning ;  but  it 
requires  something  to  put  a  handsome  face  on  a 
story.  Narratives  become  of  suspicious  merit  in 
proportion  as  they  lean  to  Newgate-like  offences, 
particularly  of  blood  and  wounds.  A  child  has 
a  reasonable  respect  for  a  raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones,  because  all  images  whatsoever  of  pain  and 
terror  are  new  and  fearful  to  his  inexperienced 
age  :  but  sufferings  merely  physical  (unless  sub- 
limited  like  those  of  Philoctetes)  are  common 
places  to  grown  man.  Images,  to  become  awful 
to  him,  must  be  re'moved  from  the  grossness  of 
the  shambles.  A  death's  head  was  a  respectable 
thing  in  the  hands  of  a  poring  monk,  or  of  a  nun 
compelled  to  avoid  the  idea  of  life  and  society, 
or  of  a  hermit  already  buried  in  the  desert. 
Holbein's  "Dance  of  Death,"  in  which  every 
grinning  skeleton  leads  along  a  man  of  rank, 
from  the  Pope  to  the  gentleman,  is  a  good 
memento  mori ;  but  there  the  skeletons  have  an 
air  of  the  ludicrous  and  satirical.  If  we  were 
threatened  with  them  in  a  grave  way,  as  spectres, 
we  should  have  a  right  to  ask  how  they  could 
walk  about  without  their  muscles.  Thus,  many 
of  the  tales  written  by  such  authors  as  the  late 
Mr  Lewis,  who  wanted  sentiment  to  complete  his 
talents,  are  quite  puerile.  When  his  spectral 
nuns  go  about  bleeding,  we  think  they  ought  in 
decency  to  have  applied  to  some  ghost  of  a 
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surgeon.  His  little  grey  men,  who  sit  munching 
hearts,  are  of  a  piece  with  fellows  that  eat  cats 
for  a  wager. 

Stories  that  give  mental  pain  to  no  purpose, 
or  to  very  little  purpose  compared  with  the 
unpleasant  ideas  they  excite  of  human  nature, 
are  as  gross  mistakes,  in  their  way,  as  these,  and 
twenty  times  as  pernicious :  for  the  latter  become 
ludicrous  to  grown  people.  They  originate  also 
in  the  same  extremes,  either  of  callousness,  or 
morbid  want  of  excitement,  as  the  others.  But 
more  of  these  hereafter.  Our  business  at  present 
is  with  things  ghastly  and  ghostly. 

A  ghost  story,  to  be  a  good  one,  should  unite 
as  much  as  possible  objects  such  as  they  are  in 
life  with  a  preternatural  spirit.  And  to  be  a 
perfect  one— at  least,  to  add  to  the  other  utility 
of  excitement  a  moral  utility— they  should  imply 
some  great  sentiment ;  something  that  comes 
out  of  the  next  world  to  remind  us  of  our  duties 
in  this ;  or  something  that  helps  to  carry  on  the 
idea  of  our  humanity  into  after-life,  even  when 
we  least  think  we  shall  take  it  with  us.  When 
"the  buried  majesty  of  Denmark"  revisits  earth 
to  speak  to  his  son  Hamlet,  he  comes  armed,  as 
he  used  to  be,  in  his  complete  steel  His  visor 
is  raised,  and  the  same  fine  face  is  there  ;  only, 
in  spite  of  his  punishing  errand  and  his  own 
sufferings,  with 

"  A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  anger." 

When  Donne,  the  poet,  in  his  thoughtful  eager 
ness  to  reconcile  life  and  death,  had  a  figure  of 
himself  painted  in  a  shroud,  and  laid,  by  his  bed 
side  in  a  coffin,  he  did  a  higher  thing  than  the 
monks  and  hermits  with  their  skulls.  It  was 
taking  his  humanity  with  him  into  the  other 
world,  not  affecting  to  lower  the  sense  of  it  by 
regarding  it  piecemeal,  or  in  the  framework. 
Burns,  in  his  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  shows  the  dead 
in  their  coffins,  after  the  same  fashion.  He  does 
not  lay  bare  to  us  their  skeletons  or  refuse, — 
things  with  which  we  can  connect  no  sympathy 
or  spiritual  wonder.  They  still  are  flesh  and 
body,  to  excite  the  one  ;  yet  so  look  and  behave, 
inconsistent  in  their  very  consistency,  as  to  excite 
the  other. 

"Coffins  stood  round  like  open  presses, 
Which  showed  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses  : 
And,  by  some  devilish  cantrip  sleight, 
Each,  in  his  cauld  hand,  held  a  light." 

Reanimation  is  perhaps  the  most  ghastly  of  all 
ghastly  things,  uniting  as  it  does  an  appearance 
of  natural  interdiction  from  the  next  world  with 
a  supernatural  experience  of  it.  Our  human 
consciousness  is  jarred  out  of  its  self-possession. 
The  extremes  of  habit  and  newness,  of  common 
place  and  astonishment,  meet  suddenly,  without 
the  kindly  introduction  of  death  and  change ; 
and  the  stranger  appals  us  in  proportion.  When 
the  account  appeared  the  other  day  in  the  news 
papers  of  the  galvanised  dead  body,  whose  fea 


tures  as  well  as  limbs  underwent  such  contortions 
that  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  about  to  rise  up,  one 
almost  expected  to  hear,  for  the  first  time,  news  of 
the  other  world.  Perhaps  the  most  appalling  figure 
in  Spenser  is  that  of  Maleger  ("  Faery  Queeue," 
book  ii.,  c.  11)  : 

"Upon  a  tygre  swift  and  fierce  he  rode, 
That  as  the  winde  ran  underneath  his  lode, 
Whiles  his  long  legs  nigh  raught  unto  the  ground : 
Full  large  he  was  of  limbe,  and  shoulders  brode, 
But  of  such  subtle  substance  and  unsound, 
That  like  a  ghost  he  seemed,  whose  grave-clothes 
were  unbound." 

Mr  Coleridge,  in  that  voyage  of  his  to  the 
brink  of  all  unutterable  things,  the  "Ancient 
Mariner"  (which  works  out,  however,  a  fine 
sentiment),  does  not  set  mere  ghosts  or  hobgob 
lins  to  man  the  ship  again,  when  its  crew  are 
dead  ;  but  reanimates,  for  a  while,  the  crew 
themselves.  There  is  a  striking  fiction  of  this 
sort  in  Sale's  "  Notes  upon  the  Koran."  Solo 
mon  dies  during  the  building  of  the  Temple,  but 
his  body  remains  leaning  on  a  staff,  and  over 
looking  the  workmen,  as  if  it  were  alive  ;  till  a 
worm  gnawing  through  the  prop,  he  falls  down. 
The  contrast  of  the  appearance  of  humanity  with 
something  mortal  or  supernatural,  is  always  the 
more  terrible  in  proportion  as  it  is  complete.  In 
the  pictures  of  the  temptations  of  saints  and 
hermits,  where  the  holy  person  is  surrounded, 
teased,  and  enticed,  with  devils  and  fantastic 
shapes,  the  most  shocking  phantasm  is  that  of 
the  beautiful  woman.  To  return  also  to  the 
"Ancient  Mariner."  The  most  appalling  per 
sonage  in  Mr  Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  is 
the  spectre-woman,  who  is  called  Life-in-Death. 
He  renders  the  most  hideous  abstraction  more 
terrible  than  it  could  otherwise  have  been,  by 
embodying  it  in  its  own  reverse.  "Death" 
not  only  " lives "  in  it,  but  the  "unutterable" 
becomes  -  uttered.  To  see  such  an  unearthly 
passage  end  in  such  earthliness,  seems  at  the 
moment  to  turn  commonplace  itself  into  a  sort 
of  spectral  doubt.  The  Mariner,  after  describing 
the  horrible  calm,  and  the  rotting  sea,  in  which 
the  ship  was  stuck,  is  speaking  of  a  strange  sail 
which  he  descried  in  the  distance. 

"  The  western  wave  was  all  a-flame, 

The  day  was  well-nigh  done  ! 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 

Rested  the  broad  bright  sun  ; 
When  that  strange  ship  drove  suddenly 

Betwixt  us  and  the  sun. 

"  And  straight  the  sun  was  flecked  with  bars 

(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace !) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he  peered, 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

"  Alas  !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud) 

How  fast  she  nears  and  nears  1 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  sun, 
Like  restless  gossameres  ? 
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*'  Are  those  her  ribs,  through  which  the  sun 

Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate  ? 
And  is  that  Woman  all  her  crew  ? 
Is  that  a  Death  ?  and  are  there  two  ? 

Is  Death  that  woman's  mate? 

"  Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free, 

Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold, 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy  : 
The  Night-Mare  Life-in-Death  was  she, 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold." 

But  we  must  come  to  Mr  Coleridge's  story 
with  all  our  imagination  upon  us.  Now  let  us 
pur  our  knees  a  little  nearer  the  fire,  and  tell  a 
homelier  one  about  life-in-death.  The  ground 
work  of  it  is  in  Sandys's  "Commentary  upon 
Ovid,"  and  quoted  from  Sabinus.* 

A  gentleman  of  Bavaria,  of  a  noble  family, 
was  so  afflicted  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  that, 
unable  to  bear  the  company  of  any  other  person, 
he  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  a  solitary  way  of 
living.  This  was  the  more  remarkable  in  him, 
as  he  had  been  a  man  of  jovial  habits,  fond  of 
his  wine  and  visitors,  and  impatient  of  having 
his  numerous  indulgencies  contradicted.  But 
in  the  same  temper,  perhaps,  might  be  found 
the  cause  of  his  sorrow ;  for,  though  he  would 
be  impatient  with  his  wife,  as  with  others,  yet 
he  loved  her  as  one  of  the  gentlest  wills  he  had  ; 
and  the  sweet  and  unaffected  face  which  she 
always  turned  round  upon  his  anger  might  have 
been  a  thing  more  easy  for  him  to  trespass  upon 
while  living,  than  to  forget  when  dead  and  gone. 
His  very  anger  towards  her,  compared  with  that 
towards  others,  was  a  relief  to  him,  and  rather 
a  wish  to  refresh  himself  in  the  balmy  feeling  of 
her  patience  than  to  make  her  unhappy  herself, 
or  to  punish  her,  as  some  would  have  done,  for 
that  virtuous  contrast  to  his  own  vice. 

But  whether  he  bethought  himself,  after  her 
death,  that  this  was  a  very  selfish  mode  of  lov 
ing  ;  or  whether,  as  some  thought,  he  had 
wearied  out  her  life  with  habits  so  contrary  to 
her  own  ;  or  whether,  as  others  reported,  he 
had  put  it  to  a  fatal  risk  by  some  lordly  piece  of 
self-will,  in  consequence  of  which  she  had  caught 
a  fever  on  the  cold  river  during  a  night  of  fes 
tivity;  he  surprised  even  those  who  thought 
that  he  loved  her  by  the  extreme  bitterness  of 
his  grief.  The  very  mention  of  festivity,  though 
he  was  patient  for  the  first  day  or  two,  after 
wards  threw  him  into  a  passion  of  rage ;  but,  by 
degrees,  even  his  rage  followed  his  other  old 
habits.  He  was  gentle,  but  ever  silent.  He  ate 
and  drank  but  sufficient  to  keep  him  alive,  and 
used  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the 
spot  where  his  wife  was  buried. 

He  was  going  there  one  evening  in  a  very 
melancholy  manner,  with  his  eyes  turned  to 
wards  the  earth,  and  had  just  entered  the  rails 

*  The  Saxon  Latin  poet,  we  presume,  Professor  of 
Belles-Lettres  at  Frankfort.  We  know  nothing  of  him 
except  from  a  biographical  dictionary. 


of  the  burial-ground,  when  he  was  accosted  by 
the  mild  voice  of  somebody  coming  to  meet  him. 
"It  is  a  blessed  evening,  sir,"  said  the  voice. 
The  gentleman  looked  up.  Nobody  but  himself 
was  allowed  to  be  in  the  place  at  that  hour,  and 
yet  he  saw  with  astonishment  a  young  chorister 
approaching  him.  He  was  going  to  express 
some  wonder  when,  he  said,  the  modest  though 
assured  look  of  the  boy,  and  the  extreme  beauty 
of  his  countenance,  which  glowed  in  the  setting 
sun  before  him,  made  an  irresistible  addition  to 
the  singular  sweetness  of  his  voice,  and  he  asked 
him,  with  an  involuntary  calmness  and  a  gesture 
of  respect,  not  what  he  did  there,  but  what  he 
wished.  "  Only  to  wish  you  all  good  things," 
answered  the  stranger,  who  had  now  come  up  ; 
"and  to  give  you  this  letter."  The  gentleman 
took  the  letter,  and  saw  upon  it,  with  a  beating 
yet  scarcely  bewildered  heart,  the  handwriting 
of  his  wife.  He  raised  his  eyes  again  to  speak 
to  the  boy,  but  he  was  gone.  He  cast  them  far 
and  near  round  the  place,  but  there  were  no 
traces  of  a  passenger.  He  then  opened  the 
letter;  and  by  the  divine  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  read  these  words  : 

"  TO  MT  DEAR  HUSBAND,  WHO  SORROWS 
FOR  HIS  WIFE. 

"Otto,  my  husband,  the  soul  you  regret  so  is 
returned.  You  will  know  the  truth  of  this,  and 
be  prepared  with  calmness  to  see  it,  by  the 
divineness  of  the  messenger  who  has  passed  you. 
You  will  find  me  sitting  in  the  public  walk, 
praying  for  you — praying  that  you  may  never 
more  give  way  to  those  gusts  of  passion,  and 
those  curses  against  others,  which  divided  us. 

"  This,  with  a  warm  hand,  from  the  living 
"BERTHA." 

Otto  (for  such,  it  seems,  was  the  gentleman's 
name)  went  instantly,  calmly,  quickly,  yet  with 
a  sort  of  benumbed  being,  to  the  public  walk. 
He  felt,  but  with  only  a  half-consciousness,  as 
if  he  glided  without  a  body.  But  all  his  spirit 
was  awake,  eager,  intensely  conscious.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  there  had  been  but  two 
things  in  the  world — Life  and  Death  ;  and  that 
Death  was  dead.  All  else  appeared  to  have 
been  a  dream.  He  had  awaked  from  a  waking 
state,  and  found  himself  all  eye,  and  spirit,  and 
locomotion.  He  said  to  himself  once,  as  he 
went,  "This  is  not  a  dream.  I  will  ask  my 
great  ancestors  to-morrow  to  my  new  bridal 
feast,  for  they  are  alive."  Otto  had  been  calm 
at  first,  but  something  of  old  and  triumphant 
feelings  seemed  again  to  come  over  him.  Was 
he  again  too  proud  and  confident?  Did  his 
earthly  humours  prevail  again,  when  he  thought 
them  least  upon  him  ?  We  shall  see. 

The  Bavarian  arrived  at  the  public  walk.  It 
was  full  of  people  with  their  wives  and  children, 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  evening.  Something 
like  common  fear  came  over  him,  as  he  went  in 
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and  out  among  them,  looking  at  the  benches  on 
each  side.  It  happened  that  there  was  only  one 
person,  a  lady,  sitting  upon  them.  She  had  her 
veil  down,  and  his  being  underwent  a  fierce  but 
short  convulsion  as  he  went  near  her.  Some 
thing  had  a  little  baffled  the  calmer  inspiration 
of  the  angel  that  had  accosted  him,  for  fear  pre 
vailed  at  the  instant,  and  Otto  passed  on.  He 
returned  before  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
walk,  and  approached  the  lady  again.  She  was 
still  sitting  in  the  same  quiet  posture,  only  he 
thought  she  looked  at  him.  Again  he  passed 
her.  On  his  second  return,  a  grave  and  sweet 
courage  came  upon  him,  and,  in  an  under  but 
firm  tone  of  inquiry,  he  said,  "Bertha?"  "I 
thought  you  had  forgotten  me,"  said  that  well- 
known  and  mellow  voice,  which  he  had  seemed 
as  far  from  ever  hearing  again  as  earth  is  from 
heaven.  He  took  her  hand,  which  grasped  his 
in  turn,  and  they  walked  home  in  silence  to 
gether,  the  arm,  which  was  wound  within  his, 
giving  warmth  for  warmth. 

The  neighbours  seemed  to  have  a  miraculous 
want  of  wonder  at  the  lady's  reappearance. 
Something  was  said  about  a  mock  funeral,  and 
her  having  withdrawn  from  his  company  for  a 
while  ;  but  visitors  came  as  before,  and  his  wife 
returned  to  her  household  affairs.  It  was  only 
remarked  that  she  always  looked  pale  and  pensive. 
But  she  was  more  kind  to  all,  even  than  before, 
and  her  pensiveness  seemed  rather  the  result  of 
some  great  internal  thought  than  of  unhappiness. 

For  a  year  or  two,  the  Bavarian  retained  the 
better  temper  which  he  acquired.  His  fortunes 
flourished  beyond  his  earliest  ambition.  The 
most  amiable,  as  well  as  noble,  persons  of  the 
district  were  frequent  visitors,  and  people  said 
that  to  be  at  Otto's  house  must  be  the  next  thing 
to  being  in  heaven.  But  by  degrees  his  self-will 
returned  with  his  prosperity.  He  never  vented 
impatience  on  his  wife  ;  but  he  again  began  to 
show  that  the  disquietude  it  gave  her  to  see  it 
vented  on  others  was  a  secondary  thing,  in  his 
mind,  to  the  indulgence  of  it.  Whether  it  was 
that  his  grief  for  her  loss  had  been  rather  remorse 
than  affection,  and  so  he  held  himself  secure  if 
he  treated  her  well ;  or  whether  he  was  at  all 
times  rather  proud  of  her  than  fond ;  or  what 
ever  was  the  cause  which  again  set  his  antipathies 
above  his  sympathies,  certain  it  was,  that  his  old 
habits  returned  upon  him.  Not  so  often,  indeed, 
but  with  greater  violence  and  pride  when  they 
did.  These  were  the  only  times  at  which  his 
wife  was  observed  to  show  any  ordinary  symptoms 
of  uneasiness. 

At  length,  one  day,  some  strong  rebuff  which 
he  had  received  from  an  alienated  neighbour, 
threw  him  into  such  a  transport  of  rage,  that  he 
gave  way  to  the  most  bitter  imprecations,  crying, 
with  a  loud  voice — "This  treatment  to  me  too  ! 

To  me  !  To  me,  who,  if  the  world  knew  all " 

At  these  words,  his  wife,  who  had  in  vain  laid 
her  hand  upon  his,  and  looked  him  with  dreary 


earnestness  in  the  face,  suddenly  glided  from  the 
room.  He,  and  two  or  three  who  were  present, 
were  struck  with  a  dumb  horror.  They  said  she 
did  not  walk  out,  nor  vanish  suddenly ;  but 
glided,  as  one  who  could  dispense  with  the  use 
of  feet.  After  a  moment's  pause,  the  others 
proposed  to  him  to  follow  her.  He  made  a 
movement  of  despair ;  but  they  went.  There 
was  a  short  passage,  which  turned  to  the  right 
into  her  favourite  room.  They  knocked  at  the 
door  twice  or  three  times,  and  received  no  answer. 
At  last  one  of  them  gently  opened  it,  and,  look 
ing  in,  they  saw  her,  as  they  thought,  standing 
before  a  fire,  which  was  the  only  light  in  the 
room.  Yet  she  stood  so  far  from  it,  as  rather  to 
be  in  the  middle  of  the  room :  only  the  face  was 
towards  the  fire,  and  she  seemed  looking  upon  it. 
They  addressed  her,  but  received  no  answer. 
They  stepped  gently  towards  her,  and  still  re 
ceived  none.  The  figure  stood  dumb  and  un 
moved.  At  last  one  of  them  went  round  in  front, 
and  instantly  fell  on  the  floor.  The  figure  was 
without'  body.  A  hollow  hood  was  left  instead 
of  a  face.  The  clothes  were  standing  upright  by 
themselves. 

That  room  was  blocked  up  for  ever,  for  the 
clothes,  if  it  might  be  so,  to  moulder  away.  It 
was  called  the  Koom  of  the  Lady's  Figure.  The 
house,  after  the  gentleman's  death,  was  long  un 
inhabited,  and  at  length  burned  by  the  peasants 
in  an  insurrection.  As  for  himself,  he  died  about 
nine  months  after,  a  gentle  and  child-like  peni 
tent.  He  had  never  stirred  from  the  house 
since  ;  and  nobody  would  venture  to  go  near  him 
but  a  man  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
reprobate.  It  was  from  this  man  that  the  par 
ticulars  of  the  story  came  first.  He  would  dis 
tribute  the  gentleman's  alms  in  great  abundance 
to  any  strange  poor  who  would  accept  them,  for 
most  of  the  neighbours  held  them  in  horror.  He 
tried  all  he  could  to  get  the  parents  among  them 
to  let  some  of  their  little  children,  or  a  single  one 
of  them,  go  to  see  his  employer.  They  said  he 
even  asked  it  one  day  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
But  they  shuddered  to  think  of  it ;  and  the 
matter  was  not  mended  when  this  profane  person, 
in  a  fit  of  impatience,  said  one  day  that  he  would 
have  a  child  of  his  own  on  purpose.  His  em 
ployer,  however,  died  in  a  day  or  two.  They 
did  not  believe  a  word  he  told  them  of  all  the 
Bavarian's  gentleness,  looking  upon  the  latter  as 
a  sort  of  ogre,  and  upon  his  agent  as  little  better, 
though  a  goodnatured-looking,  earnest  kind  of 
person.  It  was  said,  many  years  after,  that  this 
man  had  been  a  friend  of  the  Bavarian's  when 
young,  and  had  been  deserted  by  him.  And 
the  young  believed  it,  whatever  the  old  might. 

A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  SLEEP. 

This  is  an  article  for  the  reader  to  think  of 
when  he  or  she  is  warm  in  bed,  a  little  before  he 
goes  to  sleep,  the  clothes  at  his  ear,  and  the  wind 
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moaning  in  some  distant  crevice.  "  Blessings," 
exclaimed  Sancho,  "on  him  that  first  invented 
sleep  !  It  wraps  a  man  all  round  like  a  cloak." 
It  is  a  delicious  moment  certainly,  that  of  being 
weL  nestled  in  bed,  and  feeling  that  you  shall 
drop  gently  to  sleep.  The  good  is  to  come — not 
past :  the  limbs  have  been  just  tired  enough  to 
render  the  remaining  in  one  posture  delightful ; 
the  labour  of  the  day  is  done.  A  gentle  failure 
of  the  perceptions  comes  creeping  over  one  :  the 
spirit  of  consciousness  disengages  itself  more  and 
more,  with  slow  and  hushing  degrees,  like  a 
mother  detaching  her  hand  from  that  of  her 
sleeping  child ;  the  mind  seems  to  have  a  balmy 
lid  closing  over  it,  like  the  eye.  Tis  closing — 
'tis  more  closing — 'tis  closed.  The  mysterious 
spirit  has  gone  to  take  its  airy  rounds. 

It  is  said  that  sleep  is  best  before  midnight , 
and  Nature  herself,  with  her  darkness  and  chill 
ing  dews,  informs  us  so.  There  is  another  reason 
for  going  to  bed  betimes ;  for  it  is  universally 
acknowledged  that  lying  late  in  the  morning  is 
a  great  shorteuer  of  life— at  least,  it  is  never 
found  in  company  with  longevity.  It  also  tends 
to  make  people  corpulent.  But  these  matters 
belong  rather  to  the  subject  of  early  rising  than 
of  sleep. 

Sleep  at  a  late  hour  in  the  morning  is  not  half 
so  pleasant  as  the  more  timely  one.  It  is  some 
times,  however,  excusable,  especially  to  a  watch 
ful  or  over-worked  head ;  neither  can  we  deny 
the  seducing  merits  of  "t'other  doze" — the 
pleasing  wilfulness  of  nestling  in  a  new  posture, 
when  you  know  you  ought  to  be  up,  like  the  rest 
of  the  house.  But  then  you  cut  up  the  day,  and 
your  sleep  the  next  night. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  few  people  think  of 
sleeping,  except  after  dinner;  and  then  it  is 
often  rather  a  hovering  and  nodding  on  the 
borders  of  sleep  than  a  sleep  itself.  This  is  a 
privilege  allowable,  we  think,  to  none  but  the 
old,  or  the  sickly,  or  the  very  tired  and  care 
worn  ;  and  it  should  be  well  understood  before 
it  is  exercised  in  company.  To  escape  into 
slumber  from  an  argument,  or  to  take  it  as  an 
affair  of  course,  only  between  you  and  your  bili 
ary  duct,  or  to  assent  with  involuntary  nods  to 
all  that  you  have  just  been  disputing,  is  not  so 
well ;  much  less  to  sit  nodding  and  tottering  be 
side  a  lady,  or  to  be  in  danger  of  dropping  your 
head  into  the  fruit-plate  or  your  host's  face,  or 
of  waking  up,  and  saying,  "Just  so,"  to  the 
bark  of  a  dog,  or  "  Yes,  madam,"  to  the  black 
at  your  elbow. 

Careworn  people,  however,  might  refresh 
themselves  oftener  with  day -sleep  than  they 
do,  if  their  bodily  state  is  such  as  to  dispose 
them  to  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all 
care  is  wakeful.  People  sometimes  sleep,  as 
well  as  wake,  by  reason  of  their  sorrow.  The 
difference  seems  to  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
their  temperament,  though,  in  the  most  excessive 
cases,  sleep  is  perhaps  Nature's  never-failing  re 


lief,  as  swooning  is  upon  the  rack.  A  person 
with  jaundice  in  his  blood  shall  lie  down  and  go 
to  sleep  at  noonday,  when  another  of  a  different 
complexion  shall  find  his  eyes  as  unclosable  as  a 
statue's,  though  he  has  had  no  sleep  for  nights 
together.  Without  meaning  to  lessen  the  dignity 
of  suffering,  which  has  quite  enough  to  do  with 
its  waking  hours,  it  is  this  that  may  often  account 
for  the  profound  sleeps  enjoyed  the  night  before 
hazardous  battles,  executions,  and  other  demands 
upon  an  over-excited  spirit. 

The  most  complete  and  healthy  sleep  that  can 
be  taken  in  the  day  is  in  summer-time,  out  in  a 
field.  There  is  perhaps  no  solitary  sensation  so 
exquisite  as  that  of  slumbering  on  the  grass  or 
hay,  shaded  from  the  hot  sun  by  a  tree,  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  fresh  but  light  air  running 
through  the  wide  atmosphere,  and  the  sky 
stretching  far  overhead  upon  all  sides.  Earth, 
and  heaven,  and  a  placid  humanity,  seem  to 
have  the  creation  to  themselves.  There  is  no 
thing  between  the  slumberer  and  the  naked  and 
glad  innocence  of  nature. 

Next  to  this,  but  at  a  long  interval,  the  most 
relishing  snatch  of  slumber  out  of  bed  is  the  one 
which  a  tired  person  takes  before  he  retires  for 
the  night,  while  lingering  in  his  sitting-room. 
The  consciousness  of  being  very  sleepy,  and  of 
having  the  power  to  go  to  bed  immediately,  gives 
great  zest  to  the  unwillingness  to  move.  Some- 
times  he  sits  nodding  in  his  chair ;  but  the 
sudden  and  leaden  jerks  of  the  head,  to  which  a 
state  of  great  sleepiness  renders  him  liable,  are 
generally  too  painful  for  so  luxurious  a  moment ; 
and  he  gets  into  a  more  legitimate  posture,  sit 
ting  sideways  with  his  head  on  the  chair-back, 
or  throwing  his  legs  up  at  once  on  another  chair, 
and  half  reclining.  It  is  curious,  however,  to 
find  how  long  an  inconvenient  posture  will  be 
borne  for  the  sake  of  this  foretaste  of  repcse. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  on  going  to  bed  the  charm 
sometimes  vanishes — perhaps  from  the  colder 
temperature  of  the  chamber,  for  a  fireside  is  a 
great  opiate. 

Speaking  of  the  painful  positions  into  which 
a  sleepy  lounger  will  get  himself,  it  is  amusing 
to  think  of  the  more  fantastic  attitudes  that  so 
often  take  place  in  bed.  If  we  could  add  any 
thing  to  the  numberless  things  that  have  been 
said  about  sleep  by  the  poets,  it  would  be  upon 
this  point.  Sleep  never  shows  himself  a  greater 
leveller.  A  man  in  his  waking,  moments  may 
look  as  proud  and  self-possessed  as  he  pleases. 
He  may  walk  proudly,  he  may  sit  proudly,  he 
may  eat  his  dinner  proudly,  he  may  shave  him 
self  with  an  air  of  infinite  superiority ;  in  a 
word,  he  may  show  himself  grand  and  absurd 
upon  the  most  trifling  occasions.  But  Sleep 
plays  the  petrifying  magician.  He  arrests  the 
proudest  lord  as  well  as  the  humblest  clown  in 
the  most  ridiculous  postures ;  so  that  if  you 
could  draw  a  grandee  from  his  bed  without  wak 
ing  him,  no  limb-twisting  fool  in  a  pantomime 
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should  create  wilder  laughter.  The  toy  with 
the  string  between  its  legs  is  hardly  a  posture- 
master  more  extravagant.  Imagine  a  despot 
lifted  up  to  the  gaze  of  his  valets,  with  his  eyes 
shut,  his  mouth  open,  his  left  hand  under  his 
right  ear,  his  other  twisted  and  hanging  help 
lessly  before  him  like  an  idiot's  ;  one  knee  lifted 
up,  and  the  other  leg  stretched  out,  or  both 
knees  huddled  up  together.  What  a  scarecrow 
to  lodge  majestic  power  in  ! 

But  Sleep  is  kindly,  even  in  his  tricks ;  and 
the  poets  have  treated  him  with  proper  reverence. 
According  to  the  ancient  mythologists,  he  had 
even  one  of  the  Graces  to  wife.  He  had  a  thou 
sand  sons,  of  whom  the  chief  were  Morpheus,  or 
the  Shaper;  Icelos,  or  the  Likely;  Phantasus, 
the  Fancy;  and  Phobetor,  the  Terror.  His 
dwelling  some  writers  place  in  a  dull  and  dark 
ling  part  of  the  earth ;  others,  with  greater 
compliment,  in  heaven;  and  others,  with  an 
other  kind  of  propriety,  by  the  sea-shore.  There 
is  a  good  description  of  it  in  Ovid  ;  but  in  these 
abstracted  tasks  of  poetry,  the  moderns  outvie 
the  ancients ;  and  there  is  nobody  who  has  built 
his  bower  for  him  so  finely  as  Spenser.  Archi- 
mago,  in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Faery  Queene" 
(canto  1,  st.  39),  sends  a  little  spirit  down  to 
Morpheus  to  fetch  him  a  dream. 

"  He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre, 
And  through  the  world  o£  waters  wide  and  deepe, 
To  Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  repaire. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steepe, 
And  low,  where  dawning  doth  never  peepe, 
His  dwelling  is.     There,  Tethys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash ;  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe 
In  silver  dew  his  ever-drouping  head, 

Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth  spred. 

"  And  more  to  lull  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 
A  trickling  streame,  from  highrocke  tumbling  downe, 
And  ever-drizzling  rain  upon  the  loft, 
Mixed  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the  soune 
Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swoune. 
No  other  noise,  nor  people's  troublous  cryes, 
As  still  are  wont  to  annoy  the  walled  towne, 
Might  there  be  heard  ;  but  carelesse  Quiet  lyes, 

Wrapt  in  eternall  silence,  farre  from  enimyes." 

Chaucer  has  drawn  the  cave  of  the  same  god 
with  greater  simplicity ;  but  nothing  can  have  a 
more  deep  and  sullen  effect  than  his  cliffs  and 
cold  running  waters.  It  seems  as  real  as  an 
actual  solitude,  or  some  quaint  old  picture  in  a 
book  of  travels  in  Tartary.  He  is  telling  the 
story  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  in  the  poem  called 
his  "Dream."  Juno  tells  a  messenger  to  go  to 
Morpheus,  and  "bid  him  creep  into  the  body" 
of  the  drowned  king,  to  let  his  wife  know  the 
fatal  event  by  his  apparition. 

"  This  messenger  tooke  leave,  and  went 
Upon  his  way ;  and  never  he  stent 
Till  he  came  to  the  dark  valley, 
That  stant  betwixtin  rockis  twey. 
There  never  yet  grew  corne,  ne  gras, 
Ne  tree,  ne  nothing  that  aught  was, 


Ne  beast,  ne  man,  nen  aught  else : 
Save  that  there  weren  a  few  wells 
Came  renning  fro  the  cliffs  adowne, 
That  made  a  deadly  sleeping  soune, 
And  rennen  downe  right  by  a  cave, 
That  was  under  a  rocke  ygrave, 
Amid  the  valley,  wonder-deepe, 
There  as  these  goddis  lay  asleepe, 
Morpheus  and  Eclympasteyre, 
That  was  the  god  of  Slep'is  heire, 
That  slepte,  and  did  none  other  worke." 

Where  >the  credentials  of  this  new  son  and 
heir,  Eclympasteyre,  are  to  be  found,  we  know 
not ;  but  he  acts  very  much,  it  must  be  allowed, 
like  an  heir  presumptive,  in  sleeping,  and  doing 
"  none  other  work." . 

We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  with  many  quota 
tions  upon  sleep  from  the  poets ;  they  are  so 
numerous  as  well  as  beautiful.  We  must  con 
tent  ourselves  with  mentioning  that  our  two 
most  favourite  passages  are  one  in  the  Philoctetes 
of  Sophocles,  admirable  for  its  contrast  to  a  scene 
of  terrible  agony,  which  it  closes  :  and  the  other 
the  following  address  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
tragedy  of  "  Valentinian,"  the  hero  of  which  is 
also  a  sufferer  under  bodily  torment.  He  is  in 
a  chair,  slumbering;  and  these  most  exquisite 
lines  are  gently  sung  with  music : 

"  Care-charming  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes, 
Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  dispose 
On  this  afflicted  prince.     Fall  like  a  cloud 
In  gentle  showers  :  give  nothing  that  is  loud 
Or  painful  to  his  slumbers  :  easy,  sweet, 
And  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  Night, 
Pass  by  his  troubled  senses  :  sing  his  pain, 
Like  hollow  murmuring  wind,  or  silver  rain : 
Into  this  prince,  gently,  oh  gently  slide, 
And  kiss  him  into  slumbers,  like  a  bride." 

How  earnest  and  prayer-like  are  these  pauses ! 
How  lightly  sprinkled,  and  yet  how  deeply  set 
tling,  like  rain,  the  fancy !  How  quiet,  affec 
tionate,  and  perfect  the  conclusion  ! 

Sleep  is  most  graceful  in  an  infant ;  soundest, 
in  one  who  has  been  tired  in  the  open  air ;  com- 
pletest,  to  the  seaman  after  a  hard  voyage ;  most 
welcome,  to  the  mind  haunted  with  one  idea ; 
most  touching  to  look  at,  in  the  parent  that  has 
wept ;  lightest,  in  the  playful  child ;  proudest, 
in  the  bride  adored. 


DEATHS  OF  LITTLE  CHILDKEN. 

A  Grecian  philosopher,  being  asked  why  he 
wept  for  the  death  of  his  son,  since  the  sorrow 
was  in  vain,  replied,  "I  weep  on  that  very 
account."  And  his  answer  became  his  wisdom. 
It  is  only  for  sophists  to  pretend  that  we,  whose 
eyes  contain  the  fountains  of  tears,  need  never 
give  way  to  them.  It  would  be  unwise  not  to 
do  so  on  some  occasions.  Sorrow  unlocks  them 
in  her  balmy  moods.  The  first  bursts  may  be 
bitter  and  overwhelming ;  but  the  soil  on  which 
they  pour  would  be  the  worse  without  them. 
They  refresh  the  fever  of  the  soul — the  dry 
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misery,  which  parches  the  countenance  into  fur- 
-ows,  and  renders  us  liable  to  our  most  terrible 
"flesh-quakes." 

There  are  sorrows,  it  is  true,  so  great,  that  to 
give  them  some  of  the  ordinary  vents  is  to  run 
a  hazard  of  being  overthrown.  These  we  must 
rather  strengthen  ourselves  to  resist;  or  bow 
quietly  and  drily  down  in  order  to  let  them  pass 
over  us,  as  the  traveller  does  the  wind  of  the 
desert.  But  where  we  feel  that  tears  would  re 
lieve  us,  it  is  false  philosophy  to  deny  ourselves 
at  least  that  first  refreshment ;  and  it  is  always 
false  consolation  to  tell  people  that  because  they 
cannot  help  a  thing,  they  are  not  to  mind  it. 
The  true  way  is,  to  let  them  grapple  with  the 
unavoidable  sorrow  and  try  to  win  it  into  gentle 
ness  by  a  reasonable  yielding.  There  are  griefs 
so  gentle  in  their  very  nature,  that  it  would  be 
worse  than  false  heroism  to  refuse  them  a  tear. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  deaths  of  infants.  Particu 
lar  circumstances  may  render  it  more  or  less 
advisable  to  indulge  in  grief  for  the  loss  of  a 
little  child;  but,  in  general,  parents  should  be 
no  more  advised  to  repress  their  first  tears  on 
such  an  occasion,  than  to  repress  their  smiles 
towards  a  child  surviving,  or  to  indulge  in  any 
other  sympathy.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  same 
gentle  tenderness ;  and  such  appeals  are  never 
made  in  vain.  The  end  of  them  is  an  acquittal 
from  the  harsher  bonds  of  affliction — from  the 
tying  down  of  the  spirit  to  one  melancholy 
idea. 

It  is  the  nature  of  tears  of  this  kind,  however 
strongly  they  may  gush  forth,  to  run  into  quiet 
waters  at  last.  We  cannot  easily,  for  the  whole 
course  of  our  lives,  think  with  pain  of  any  good 
and  kind  person  whom  we  have  lost.  It  is  the 
divine  nature  of  their  qualities  to  conquer  pain 
and  death  itself;  to  turn  the  memory  of  them 
into  pleasure ;  to  survive  with  a  placid  aspect  in 
our  imaginations.  We  are  writing  at  this  mo 
ment  just  opposite  a  spot  which  contains  the 
grave  of  one  inexpressibly  dear  to  us.  We  see 
from  our  window  the  trees  about  it,  and  the 
church-spire.  The  green  fields  lie  around.  The 
clouds  are  travelling  overhead,  alternately  taking 
away  the  sunshine  and  restoring  it.  The  vernal 
winds,  piping  of  the  flowery  summer-time,  are 
nevertheless  calling  to  mind  the  far  distant  and 
dangerous  ocean,  which  the  heart  that  lies  in 
that  grave  had  many  reasons  to  think  of.  And 
yet  the  sight  of  this  spot  does  not  give  us  pain. 
So  far  from  it,  it  is  the  existence  of  that  grave 
which  doubles  every  charm  of  the  spot ;  which 
links  the  pleasures  of  our  childhood  and  man 
hood  together ;  which  puts  a  hushing  tenderness 
in  the  winds,  and  a  patient  joy  upon  the  land 
scape  ;  which  seems  to  unite  heaven  and  earth, 
mortality  and  immortality,  the  grass  of  the  tomb 
and  the  grass  of  the  green  field,  and  gives  a  more 
aiaternal  aspect  to  the  whole  kindness  of  nature. 
It  does  not  hinder  gaiety  itself.  Happiness  was 
what  its  tenant,  through  all  her  troubles,  would 


have  diffused.  To  diffuse  happiness,  and  to  enjoy 
it,  is  not  only  carrying  on  her  wishes,  but  realis 
ing  her  hopes ;  and  gaiety,  freed  from  its  only 
pollutions,  malignity  and  want  of  sympathy,  is 
but  a  child  playing  about  the  knees  of  its 
mother. 

The  remembered  innocence  and  endearments 
of  a  child  stand  us  instead  of  virtues  that  have 
died  older.  Children  have  not  exercised  the 
voluntary  offices  of  friendship ;  they  have  not 
chosen  to  be  kind  and  good  to  us ;  nor  stood  by 
us,  from  conscious  will,  in  the  hour  of  adversity. 
But  they  have  shared  their  pleasures  and  pains 
with  us  as  well  as  they  could :  the  interchange 
of  good  offices  between  us  has,  of  necessity,  been 
less  mingled  with  the  troubles  of  the  world ;  the 
sorrow  arising  from  their  death  is  the  only  one 
which  we  can  associate  with  their  memories. 
These  are  happy  thoughts  that  cannot  die.  Our 
loss  may  always  render  them  pensive ;  but  they 
will  not  always  be  painful.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
benignity  of  nature,  that  pain  does  not  survive 
like  pleasure,  at  any  time ;  much  less  where  the 
cause  of  it  is  an  innocent  one.  The  smile  will 
remain  reflected  by  memory ;  as  the  moon  re 
flects  the  light  upon  us,  when  the  sun  has  gone 
into  heaven. 

When  writers  like  ourselves  quarrel  with 
earthly  pain  (we  mean  writers  of  the  same  in 
tentions,  without  implying,  of  course,  anything 
about  abilities  or  otherwise),  they  are  misunder 
stood  if  they  are  supposed  to  quarrel  with  pains 
of  every  sort.  This  would  be  idle  and  effeminate. 
They  do  not  pretend,  indeed,  that  humanity 
might  not  wish,  if  it  could,  to  be  entirely  free  from 
pain ;  for  it  endeavours  at  all  times  to  turn  pain 
into  pleasure,  or  at  least  to  set  off  the  one  with 
the  other ;  to  make  the  former  a  zest,  and  the 
latter  a  refreshment.  The  most  unaffected 
dignity  of  suffering  does  this ;  and,  if  wise, 
acknowledges  it.  The  greatest  benevolence 
towards  others,  the  most  unselfish  relish  of  their 
pleasures,  even  at  its  own  expense,  does  but 
look  to  increasing  the  general  stock  of  happiness, 
though  content,  if  it  could,  to  have  its  identity 
swallowed  up  in  that  splendid  contemplation. 
We  are  far  from  meaning  that  this  is  to  be  called 
selfishness.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  thinking 
so,  or  of  so  confounding  words.  But  neither  is 
it  to  be  called  pain,  when  most  unselfish ;  if  dis 
interestedness  be  truly  understood.  The  pain 
that  is  in  it  softens  into  pleasure,  as  the  darker 
hue  of  the  rainbow  melts  into  the  brighter. 
Yet  even  if  a  harsher  line  is  to  be  drawn  between 
the  pain  and  pleasure  of  the  most  unselfish  mind 
(and  ill  health,  for  instance,  may  draw  it),  we 
should  not  quarrel  with  it,  if  it  contributed  to 
the  general  mass  of  comfort,  and  were  of  a 
nature  which  general  kindliness  could  not  avoid. 
Made  as  we  are,  there  are  certain  pains  without 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  certain 
great  and  overbalancing  pleasures.  We  may 
conceive  it  possible  for  beings  to  be  made 
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entirely  happy;  but  in  our  composition,  some 
thing  of  pain  seems  to  be  a  necessary  ingredient, 
in  order  that  the  materials  may  turn  to  as  fine 
account  as  possible ;  though  our  clay,  in  the 
course  of  ages  and  experience,  may  be  refined 
more  and  more.  We  may  get  rid  of  the  worst 
earth,  though  not  of  earth  itself. 

Now  the  liability  to  the  loss  of  children — 
or  rather  what  renders  us  sensible  of  it,  the 
occasional  loss  itself — seems  to  be  one  of  these 
necessary  bitters  thrown  into  the  cup  of  humanity. 
We  do  not  mean  that  everybody  must  lose  one 
of  his  children  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rest ;  or 
that  every  individual  loss  afflicts  us  in  the  same 
proportion.  We  allude  to  the  deaths  of  infants 
in  general.  These  might  be  as  few  as  we  could 
render  them.  But  if  none  at  all  ever  took  place, 
we  should  regard  every  little  child  as  a  man  or 
a  woman  secured;  and  it  will  easily  be  con 
ceived,  what  a  world  of  endearing  cares  and 
hopes  this  security  would  endanger.  The  very 
idea  of  infancy  would  lose  continuity  with  us. 
Girls  and  boys  would  be  future  men  and  women, 
not  present  children.  They  would  have  attained 
their  full  growth  in  our  imaginations,  and  might 
as  well  have  been  men  and  women  at  once.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  have  lost  an  infant 
are  never,  as  it  were,  without  an  infant  child. 
They  are  the  only  persons  who,  in  one  sense, 
retain  it  always ;  and  they  furnish  their  neigh 
bours  with  the  same  idea.*  The  other  children 
grow  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  suffer 
all  the  changes  of  mortality.  This  one  alone  is 
rendered  an  immortal  child.  Death  has  arrested 
it  with  his  kindly  harshness,  and  blessed  it  into 
an  eternal  image  of  youth  and  innocence. 

Of  such  as  these  are  the  pleasantest  shapes 
that  visit  our  fancy  and  our  hopes,  They  are 
the  ever-smiling  emblems  of  joy ;  the  prettiest 
pages  that  wait  upon  imagination.  Lastly,  "of 
these  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Wherever 
there  is  a  province  of  that  benevolent  and  all- 
accessible  empire,  whether  on  earth  or  else 
where,  such  are  the  gentle  spirits  that  must 
inhabit  it.  To  such  simplicity,  or  the  resem 
blance  of  it,  must  they  come.  Such  must  be 
the  ready  confidence  of  their  hearts,  and  crea- 
tiveness  of  their  fancy.  And  so  ignorant  must 
they  be  of  the  "knowledge  of  good  and  evil," 
losing  their  discernment  of  that  self-created 
trouble  by  enjoying  the  garden  before  them, 
and  not  being  ashamed  of  what  is  kindly  and 
innocent. 


TO  ANY  ONE  WHOM  BAD  WEATHER 
DEPRESSES.    ' 

If  you  are  melancholy  for  the  first  time,  you  will 
find  upon  a  little  inquiry  that  others  have  been 

*  "I  sighed,"  says  old  Captain  Bolton,  "when  I 
envied  you  the  two  bonnie  children,  but  I  sigh  not 
now  to  call  either  the  monk  or  the  soldier  mine  own." 
—  Monastery,  vol.  iii.,  p.  311. 


melancholy  many  times,  and  yet  are  cheerful 
now.  If  you  have  been  melancholy  many  times, 
recollect  that  you  have  got  over  all  those  times  : 
and  try  if  you  cannot  find  out  new  means  of 
getting  over  them  better. 

Do  not  imagine  that  mind  alone  is  concerned 
in  your  bad  spirits.  The  body  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  these  matters.  The  mind  may  un 
doubtedly  affect  the  body ;  but  the  body  also 
affects  the  mind.  There  is  a  mutual  reaction 
between  them  ;  and  by  lessening  it  on  either  side, 
you  diminish  the  pain  on  both. 

If  you  are  melancholy,  and  know  not  why,  be 
assured  it  must  arise  entirely  from  some  physical 
weakness  ;  and  do  your  best  to  strengthen  your 
self.  The  blood  of  a  melancholy  man  is  thick 
and  slow.  The  blood  of  a  lively  man  is  clear  and 
quick.  Endeavour,  therefore,  to  put  your  blood 
in  motion.  Exercise  is  the  best  way  to  do  it ; 
but  you  may  also  help  yourself,  in  moderation, 
with  wine,  or  other  excitements.  Only  you  must 
take  care  so  to  proportion  the  use  of  any  arti 
ficial  stimulus,  that  it  may  not  render  the  blood 
languid  by  over-exciting  it  at  first ;  and  that  you 
may  be  able  to  keep  up,  by  the  natural  stimulus 
only,  the  help  you  have  given  yourself  by  the 
artificial. 

Regard  the  bad  weather  as  somebody  has 
advised  us  to  handle  the  nettle.  In  proportion 
as  you  are  delicate  with  it,  it  will  make  you 
feel ;  but 

"Grasp  it  like  a  man  of  mettle, 
And  the  rogue  obeys  you  well." 

Do  not  the  less,  however,  on  that  account,  take 
all  reasonable  precaution  and  arms  against  it, — 
your  boots,  etc.,  against  wet  feet,  and  your 
great-coat  or  umbrella  against  the  rain.  It  is 
timidity  and  flight  which  are  to  be  deprecated, 
not  proper  armour  for  the  battle.  The  first  will 
lay  you  open  to  defeat  on  the  least  attack.  A 
proper  use  of  the  latter  will  only  keep  you  strong 
for  it.  Plato  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  exercise 
that  he  said  it  was  a  cure  even  for  a  wounded 
conscience.  Nor  is  this  opinion  a  dangerous 
one.  For  there  is  no  system,  even  of  superstition, 
however  severe  or  cruel  in  other  matters,  that 
does  not  allow  a  wounded  conscience  to  be  cur 
able  by  some  means.  Nature  will  work  out  its 
rights  and  its  kindness  some  way  or  other, 
through  the  worst  sophistications ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  instances  in  which  she  seems  to  raise 
herself  above  all  contingencies.  The  conscience 
may  have  been  wounded  by  artificial  or  by  real 
guilt ;  but  then  she  will  tell  it  in  those  extremi 
ties  that  even  the  real  guilt  may  have  been  pro 
duced  by  circumstances.  It  is  her  kindness 
alone  which  nothing  can  pull  down  from  its  pre 
dominance. 

See  fair  play  between  cares  and  pastimes. 
Diminish  your  mere  wants  as  much  as  possible, 
whether  you  are  rich  or  poor  ;  for  the  rich  man's 
wants,  increasing  by  indulgence,  are  apt  to  out- 
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weigh  even  the  abundance  of  his  means  ;  and  the 
poor  man's  diminution  of  them  renders  his  means 
the  greater.  Do  not  want  money,  for  instance, 
for  money's  sake.  There  is  excitement  in  the 
pursuit ;  but  it  is  dashed  with  more  troubles 
than  most  others,  and  gets  less  happiness  at  last. 
On  the  other  hand,  increase  all  your  natural  and 
healthy  enjoyments.  Cultivate  your  afternoon 
fireside,  the  society  of  your  friends,  the  company 
of  agreeable  children,  music,  theatres,  amusing 
books,  an  urbane  and  generous  gallantry.  He 
who  thinks  any  innocent  pastime  foolish,  has 
either  yet  to  grow  wiser,  or  is  past  it.  In  the 
one  case,  his  notion  of  being  childish  is  itself  a 
childish  notion.  In  the  other,  his  importance  is 
of  so  feeble  and  hollow  a  cast,  that  it  dare  not 
move  for  fear  of  tumbling  to  pieces. 

A  friend  of  ours,  who  knows  as  well  as  any 
man  how  to  unite  industry  with  enjoyment,  has 
set  an  excellent  example  to  those  who  can  afford 
the  leisure,  by  taking  two  Sabbaths  every  week 
instead  of  one — not  Methoclistical  Sabbaths,  but 
days  of  rest  which  pay  true  homage  to  the 
Supreme  Being  by  enjoying  His  creation.  He 
will  be  gratified  at  reading  this  paragraph  on 
his  second  Sunday  morning  [Wednesday]. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  advice  for  an  ailing 
spirit  is  to  go  to  no  sudden  extremes — to  adopt 
no  great  and  extreme  changes  in  diet  or  other 
habits.  They  may  make  a  man  look  very  great 
and  philosophic  to  his  own  mind,  but  they  are 
not  fit  for  a  nature  to  which  custom  has  been 
truly  said  to  be  a  second  nature.  Dr  Cheyne 
(as  we  remember  reading  on  a  stall)  may  tejl  us 
that  a  drowning  man  cannot  too  quickly  get 
himself  out  of  the  water ;  but  the  analogy  is  not 
good.  If  the  water  has  become  a  second  habit, 
he  might  almost  as  well  say  that  a  fish  could 
not  get  too  quickly  out  of  it. 

Upon  this  point  Bacon  says  that -we  should 
discontinue  what  we  think  hurtful  by  little  and 
little.  And  he  quotes  with  admiration  the 
advice  of  Celsus,  that  "a  man  do  vary  and  in 
terchange  contraries,  but  with  an  inclination  to 
the  more  benign  extreme."  "Use  fasting,"  he 
says,  "  and  full  eating,  but  rather  full  eating ; 
watching  and  sleep,  but  rather  sleep ;  sitting 
and  exercise,  but  rather  exercise  ;  and  the  like. 
So  shall  nature  be  cherished,  and  yet  taught 
masteries. "  * 

We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  with  one 
or  two  other  passages  out  of  the  same  essay,  full 
of  his  usual  calm  wisdom.  "  If  you  fly  physic 
in  health  altogether,  it  will  be  too  strange  for 
your  body  when  you  need  it."  (He  means  that 
a  general  state  of  health  should  not  make  us 
over-confident  and  contemptuous  of  physic,  but 
that  we  should  use  it  moderately  if  required, 
that  it  may  not  be  too  strange  to  us  when  re 
quired  most.)  "If  you  make  it  too  familiar,  it 
will  have  no  extraordinary  effect  when  sickness 

*   "  Of  Regimen  of  Health,"  Bacon's  Essays,  p.  26. 


cometh.  I  commend  rather  some  diet  for  certain 
seasons,  than  frequent  use  of  physic,  except  it 
be  grown  into  a  custom,  for  those  diets  alter  the 
body  more,  and  trouble  it  less." 

"As  for  the  passions  and  studies  of  the  mind," 
says  he,  "avoid  envy,  anxious  fears,  anger,  fret 
ting  inwards,  subtle  and  knotty  inquisitions, 
joys  and  exhilarations  in  excess,  sadness  not 
communicated"  (for,  as  he  says  finely  some 
where  else,  they  who  keep  their  griefs  to  them 
selves,  are  "cannibals  of  their  own  hearts"). 
"Entertain  hopes ;  mirth,  rather  than  joy"  (that 
is  to  say,  cheerfulness  rather  than  what  we  call 
boisterous  merriment);  "variety  of  delights, 
rather  than  surfeit  of  them ;  wonder  and  admira 
tion,  and  therefore  novelties ;  studies  that  fill  the 
mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as 
histories,  fables,  and  contemplations  of  nature." 

ON  THE  TALKING  OF  NONSENSE. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  in  the  world  than 
the  looking  upon  every  sort  of  nonsense  as  want 
of  sense.  Nonsense,  in  the  bad  sense  of  the 
word,  like  certain  suspicious  ladies,  is  very  fond 
of  bestowing  its  own  appellation,  particularly 
upon  what  renders  other  persons  agreeable. 
But  nonsense,  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  is 
a  very  sensible  thing  in  its  season  ;  and  is  only 
confounded  with  the  other  by  people  of  a  shallow 
gravity,  who  cannot  afford  to  joke. 

These  gentlemen  live  upon  credit,  and  would 
not  have  it  inquired  into.  They  are  perpetual 
beggars  of  the  question.  They  are  grave,  not 
because  they  think,  or  feel  the  contrast  of 
mirth,  for  then  they  would  feel  the  mirth  itself; 
but  because  gravity  is  their  safest  mode  of 
behaviour.  They  must  keep  their  minds  sitting 
still,  because  they  are  incapable  of  a  motion 
that  is  not  awkward.  They  are  waxen  images 
among  the  living;  the  deception  is  undone  if 
the  others  stir ;  or  hollow  vessels  covered  up, 
which  may  be  taken  for  full  ones  ;  the  collision 
of  wit  jars  against  them,  and  strikes  but  their 
hollowness. 

In  fact,  the  difference  between  nonsense  not 
worth  talking,  and  nonsense  worth  it,  is  simply 
this  :  the  former  is  the  result  of  a  want  of 
ideas,  the  latter  of  a  superabundance  of  them. 
This  is  remarkably  exemplified  by  Swift's 
"  Polite  Conversation,"  in  which  the  dialogue, 
though  intended  to  be  a  tissue  of  the  greatest 
nonsense  in  request  with  shallow  merriment,  is 
in  reality  full  of  ideas,  and  many  of  them  very 
humorous  ;  but  then  they  are  all  commonplace, 
and  have  been  said  so  often,  that  the  thing 
uppermost  in  your  mind  is  the  inability  of  the 
speakers  to  utter  a  sentence  of  their  own ;— they 
have  no  ideas  at  all.  Many  of  the  jokes  and 
similes  in  that  treatise  are  still  the  current  coin  of 
the  shallow  ;  though  they  are  now  pretty  much 
confined  to  gossips  of  an  inferior  order,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  lower  classes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  wildest  rattling,  as  it 
is  called,  in  which  men  of  sense  find  entertain 
ment,  consists  of  nothing  but  a  quick  and  ori 
ginal  succession  of  ideas — a  finding,  as  it  were, 
of  something  in  nothing — a  rapid  turning  of  the 
hearer's  mind  to  some  new  face  of  thought  and 
sparkling  imagery.  The  man  of  shallow  gravity, 
besides  an  uneasy  half-consciousness  that  he  has 
nothing  of  the  sort  about  him,  is  too  dull  of 
perception  to  see  the  delicate  links  between  one 
thought  and  another  ;  and  he  takes  that  for  a 
mere  chaos  of  laughing  jargon,  in  which  finer 
apprehensions  perceive  as  much  delightful  asso 
ciation  as  men  of  musical  taste  do  in  the  most 
tricksome  harmonies  and  accompaniments  of 
Mozart  or  Beethoven.  Between  such  gravity 
and  such  mirth  there  is  as  much  difference  as 
between  the  driest  and  dreariest  psalmody,  and 
that  exquisite  laughing  trio,  "E  voi  ridete," 
which  is  sung  in  "  Cosi  fan  tutte."  A  Quaker's 
coat  and  a  garden  are  not  more  dissimilar ;  nor 
a  death-bell  and  the  birds  after  a  sunny  shower. 

It  is  on  such  occasions,  indeed,  that  we  enjoy 
the  perfection  of  what  is  agreeable  in  humanity, 
— the  harmony  of  mind  and  body — intellect, 
and  animal  spirits.  Accordingly,  the  greatest 
geniuses  appear  to  have  been  proficients  in  this 
kind  of  nonsense,  and  to  have  delighted  in 
dwelling  upon  it,  and  attributing  it  to  their 
favourites.  Virgil  is  no  joker,  but  Homer  is  ; 
and  there  is  the  same  difference  between  their 
heroes,  JSneas  and  Achilles,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  also  a  player  on  the  harp.  Venus,  the  most 
delightful  of  the  goddesses,  is  Philommeides,  the 
laughter-loving — an  epithet,  by  the  by,  which 
might  give  a  good  hint  to  a  number  of  very 
respectable  ladies,  "  who  love  their  lords,"  but 
are  too  apt  to  let  ladies  less  respectable  run  away 
with  them.  Horace  represents  Pleasantry  as 
fluttering  about  Venus  in  company  with  Cupid  : 

"  Quern  Jocus  circumvolat,  et  Cupido  ;  " 

and  these  are  followed  by  Youth,  the  enjoyer  of 
animal  spirits,  and  by  Mercury,  the  god  of  per 
suasion.  There  is  the  same  difference  between 
Tasso  and  Ariosto  as  between  Virgil  and  Homer ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  latter  proves  his  greater 
genius  by  a  completer  and  more  various  hold  on 
the  feelings,  and  has  not  only  a  fresher  spirit  of 
nature  about  him,  but  a  truer,  because  a 
happier ;  for  the  want  of  this  enjoyment  is  at 
once  a  defect  and  a  deterioration.  It  is  more  or 
less  a  disease  of  the  blood;  a  falling  off  from 
the  pure  and  uncontradicted  blithesomeness  of 
childhood ;  a  hampering  of  the  mind  with  the 
altered  nerves ;  dust  gathered  in  the  watch,  and 
perplexing  our  passing  hours. 

It  may  be  thought  a  begging  of  the  question 
to  mention  Anacreon,  since  he  made  an  absolute 
business  of  mirth  and  enjoyment,  and  sat  down 
systematically  to  laugh  as  well  as  to  drink. 
But  on  that  very  account,  perhaps,  his  case  is 
still  more  in  point ;  and  Plato,  one  of  the 


gravest,  but  not  the  shallowest,  of  philosophers, 
gave  him  the  title  of  the  Wise.  The  disciple  of 
Socrates  appears  also  to  have  been  a  great  en 
joyer  of  Aristophanes  ;  and  the  divine  Socrates 
himself  was  a  wit  and  a  joker. 

But  the  divine  Shakespeare — the  man  to  whom 
we  go  for  everything,  and  are  sure  to  find  it, 
grave,  melancholy,  or  merry — what  said  he  to 
this  exquisite  kind  of  nonsense  ?  Perhaps  next 
to  his  passion  for  detecting  nature,  and  over- 
informing  it  with  poetry,  he  took  delight  in  pur 
suing  a  joke  ;  and  the  lowest  scenes  of  his  in 
this  way  say  more  to  men  whose  faculties  are 
fresh  about  them,  and  who  prefer  enjoyment  to 
criticism,  than  the  most  doting  of  commentators 
can  find  out.  They  are  instances  of  his  animaj 
spirits,  of  his  sociality,  of  his  passion  for  giving 
and  receiving  pleasure,  of  his  enjoyment  of  some 
thing  wiser  than  wisdom. 

The  greatest  favourites  of  Shakespeare  are 
made  to  resemble  himself  in  this  particular. 
Hamlet,  Mercutio,  Touchstone,  Jaques,  Rich 
ard  the  Third,  and  Falstaff,  "inimitable  Fal- 
staff,"  are  all  men  of  wit  and  humour,  modified 
according  to  their  different  temperaments  or 
circumstances ;  some  from  health  and  spirits, 
others  from  sociality,  others  from  a  contrast 
with  their  very  melancholy.  Indeed,  melancholy 
itself,  with  the  profoundest  intellects,  will  rarely 
be  found  to  be  anything  else  than  a  sickly  tem 
perament,  induced  or  otherwise,  preying  in  its 
turn  upon  the  disappointed  expectation  of  plea 
sure  ;  upon  the  contradiction  of  hopes,  which 
this  world  is  not  made  to  realise,  though,  let  us 
never  forget,  it  is  made,  as  they  themselves 
prove,  to  suggest.  Some  of  Shakespeare's  char 
acters,  as  Mercutio  and  Benedick,  are  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  wit  and  animal  spirits  ;  and 
delightful  fellows  they  are,  and  ready,  from  theii 
very  taste,  to  perform  the  most  serious  and  manly 
offices.  Most  of  his  women,  too,  have  an  abund 
ance  of  natural  vivacity.  Desdemona  herself  is 
so  pleasant  of  intercourse  in  every  way,  that, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  respectable  mistakes 
above  mentioned,  the  Moor,  when  he  grows 
jealous,,  is  tempted  to  think  it  a  proof  of  her 
want  of  honesty.  But  we  must  make  Shake 
speare  speak  for  himself,  or  we  shall  not  know 
how  to  be  silent  on  this  subject.  What  a  de 
scription  is  that  which  he  gives  of  a  man  of 
mirth — of  a  mirth,  too,  which  he  has  expressly 
stated  to  be  within  the  limit  of  what  is  becom 
ing  !  It  is  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost :" 

"  A  merrier  man, 

Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit : 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch, 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest : 
Which  his  fair  tongue,  conceit's  expositor, 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words, 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  in  his  discourse." 
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We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections,  partly 
to  introduce  the  conclusion  of  this  article ; 
partly  from  being  very  fond  of  a  joke  ourselves, 
and  so  making  our  self-love  as  proud  as  pos 
sible  ;  and  partly  from  having  spent  some  most 
agreeable  hours  the  other  evening  with  a  com 
pany,  the  members  of  which  had  all  the  right 
to  be  grave  and  disagreeable  that  rank  and  talent 
are  supposed  to  confer,  and  yet,  from  the  very 
best  sense  or  forgetfulness  of  both,  were  as  lively 
and  entertaining  to  each  other  as  boys.  Not 
one  of  them,  perhaps,  but  had  his  cares — one 
or  two,  of  no  ordinary  description ;  but  what 
then  ?  These  are  the  moments,  if  we  can  take 
advantage  of  them,  when  sorrows  are  shared, 
even  unconsciously ;  moments,  when  melancholy 
intermits  her  fever,  and  hope  takes  a  leap  into 
enjoyment ;  when  the  pilgrim  of  life,  if  he  can 
not  lay  aside  his  burden,  forgets  it  in  meeting 
his  fellows  about  a  fountain,  and  soothes  his 
weariness  and  his  resolution  with  the  sparkling 
sight,  and  the  noise  of  the  freshness. 

To  come  to  our  anticlimax,  for  such  we  are 
afraid  it  must  be  called  after  all  this  grave  senti 
ment  and  mention  of  authorities.  The  follow 
ing  dialogue  is  the  substance  of  a  joke,  never 
meant  for  its  present  place,  that  was  started  the 
other  day  upon  a  late  publication.  The  name  of 
the  book  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  especi 
ally  as  it  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  driest 
that  had  appeared  for  years.  We  cannot  answer 
for  the  sentences  being  put  to  their  proper 
speakers.  The  friends  whom  we  value  most 
happen  to  be  great  hunters  in  this  way ;  and  the 
reader  may  look  upon  the  thing  as  a  specimen 
of  a  joke  run  down,  or  of  the  sort  of  nonsense 
above  mentioned ;  so  that  he  will  take  due  care 
how  he  professes  not  to  relish  it.  We  must  also 
advertise  him,  that  a  proper  quantity  of  giggling 
and  laughter  must  be  supposed  to  be  interspersed, 
till  towards  the  end  it  gradually  becomes  too 
great  to  go  on  with. 

A.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  book  ? 

B.  Never,  in  all  my  life.    It's  as  dry  as  a  chip. 

A.  As  a  chip  ?    A  chip's  a  slice  of  orange  to  it. 

B.  Ay,  or  a  wet  sponge. 

A.  Or  a  cup  in  a  currant  tart. 

B.  Ah,  ha ;  so  it  is.     You  feel  as  if  you  were 
fingering  a  brick-bat. 

A.  It  makes  you  feel  dust  in  the  eyes. 

B.  It  is  impossible  to  shed  a  tear  over  it.    The 
lachrymal  organs  are  dried  up. 

A.  If  you  shut  it  hastily,  it  is  like  clapping 
together  a  pair  of  fresh-cleaned  gloves. 

B.  Before  you  have  got  far  in  it,  you  get  up 
to  look  at  your  tongue  in  a  glass. 

A.  It  absolutely  makes  you  thirsty. 

B.  Yes.    If  you  take  it  up  at  breakfast,  you 
drink  four  cups  instead  of  two. 

A.  At  page  30  you  call  for  beer. 

B.  They  say  it  made    a  reviewer    take    to 
drinking. 

A.  They  have  it  lying  on  the  table  at  inns  to 


make  you  drink  double.  The  landlord  says, 
"  A  new  book,  sir,"  and  goes  out  to  order  two 
neguses. 

B.  It  dries  up  everything  so,  it  has  ruined  the 
draining  business. 

A.  There  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  forbid  peo 
ple's  passing  a  vintner's  with  it  in  their  pockets. 

B.  The  Dutch  subscribed  for  it  to  serve  them 
instead  of  dykes. 

SHAKING  HANDS. 

Among  the  first  things  which  we  remember 
noticing  in  the  manners  of  people,  were  two 
errors  in  the  custom  of  shaking  hands.  Some, 
we  observed,  grasped  everybody's  hand  alike, 
with  an  equal  fervour  of  grip.  You  would  have 
thought  that  Jenkins  was  the  best  friend  they 
had  in  the  world;  but  on  succeeding  to  the 
squeeze,  though  a  slight  acquaintance,  you  found 
it  equally  flattering  to  yourself;  and  on  the 
appearance  of  somebody  else  (whose  name,  it 
turned  out,  the  operator  had  forgotten),  the 
crush  was  no  less  complimentary ;  the  face  was 
as  earnest  and  beaming,  the  "  glad  to  see  you  " 
as  syllabical  and  sincere,  and  the  shake  as  close, 
as  long,  and  as  rejoicing,  as  if  the  semi-unknown 
was  a  friend  come  home  from  the  Deserts. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  a  gentle 
man  now  and  then  as  coy  of  his  hand  as  if  he 
were  a  prude,  or  had  a  whitlow.  It  was  in  vain 
that  your  pretensions  did  not  go  beyond  the 
"civil  salute"  of  the  ordinary  shake;  or  that, 
being  introduced  to  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  expected  to  shake  hands  with  the  rest  of  the 
company,  you  could  not  in  decency  omit  his. 
His  fingers,  half  coming  out,  and  half  retreating, 
seemed  to  think  that  you  were  going  to  do  them 
a  mischief;  and  when  you  got  hold  of  them,  the 
whole  shake  was  on  your  side :  the  other  hand 
did  but  proudly  or  pensively  acquiesce,  there 
was  no  knowing  which  :  you  had  to  sustain  it, 
as  you  might  a  lady's  in  handing  her  to  a  seat : 
and  it  was  an  equal  perplexity  to  know  how  to 
shake  or  to  let  it  go.  The  one  seemed  a  violence 
done  to  the  patient;  the  other,  an  awkward 
responsibility  brought  upon  yourself.  You  did 
not  know,  all  the  evening,  whether  you  v/oxe  not 
an  object  of  dislike  to  the  person ;  till,  on  the 
party's  breaking  up,  you  saw  him  behave  like  an 
equally  ill-used  gentleman  to  all  who  practised 
the  same  unthinking  civility. 

Both  these  errors,  we  think,  might  as  well  be 
avoided ;  but,  of  the  two,  we  must  say  we  prefer 
the  former.  If  it  does  not  look  so  much  like 
particular  sincerity,  it  looks  more  like  general 
kindness;  and  if  those  two  virtues  are  to  be 
separated  (which  they  assuredly  need  not  be,  if 
considered  without  spleen),  the  world  can  better 
afford  to  dispense  with  an  unpleasant  truth  than 
a  gratuitous  humanity.  Besides,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  make  sure  of  the  one  than  to  practise 
the  other ;  and  kindness  itself  is  the  best  of  all 
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truths.  As  long  as  we  are  sure  of  that,  we  are 
sure  of  something,  and  of  something  pleasant. 
It  is  always  the  best  end,  if  not  in  every  instance 
the  most  logical  means. 

This  manual  shyness  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  modesty,  but  never,  we  suspect,  with  justice, 
unless  it  be  that  sort  of  modesty  whose  fear  of 
committing  itself  is  grounded  in  pride.  Want 
of  address  is  a  better  reason,  but  this  particular 
instance  of  it  would  be  grounded  in  the  same 
feeling.  It  always  implies  a  habit  either  of  pride 
or  distrust.  We  have  met  with  two  really  kind 
men  who  evinced  this  soreness  of  hand.  Neither 
of  them  perhaps  thought  himself  inferior  to  any 
body  about  him,  and  both  had  good  reason  to 
think  highly  of  themselves ;  but  both  had  been 
sanguine  men  contradicted  in  their  early  hopes. 
There  was  a  plot  to  meet  the  hand  of  one  of  them 
with  a  fi  sh-slice,  in  order  to  show  him  the  dis 
advantage  to  which  'he  put  his  friends  by  that 
flat  mode  of  salutation ;  but  the  conspirator  had 
not  the  courage  to  do  it.  Whether  he  heard  of 
the  intention,  we  know  not ;  but  shortly  after 
wards  he  took  very  kindly  to  a  shake.  The 
other  *  was  the  only  man  of  a  warm  set  of  politi 
cians  who  remained  true  to  his  first  love  of  man 
kind.  He  was  impatient  at  the  change  of  his 
companions,  and  at  the  folly  and  inattention  of 
the  rest ;  but,  though  his  manner  became  cold, 
his  consistency  still  remained  warm ;  and  this 
gave  him  a  right  to  be  as  strange  as  he  pleased. 

SPRING.— DAISIES.—  GATHEKING 
FLO  WEES. 

The  spring  is  now  complete.  The  winds  have 
done  their  work.  The  shaken  air,  well-tem 
pered,  and  equalised,  has  subsided ;  the  genial 
rains,  however  thickly  they  may  come,  do  not 
saturate  the  ground  beyond  the  power  of  the  sun 
to  dry  it  up  again.  There  are  clear  crystal  morn 
ings  ;  noons  of  blue  sky  and  white  cloud ;  nights, 
in  which  the  growing  moon  seems  to  lie  looking  at 
the  stars,  like  a  young  shepherdess  at  her  flock. 
A  few  days  ago  she  lay  gazing  in  this  manner  at 
the  solitary  evening  star,  like  Diana,  on  the 
slope  of  a  valley,  looking  up  at  Endymion.  His 
young  eye  seemed  to  sparkle  out  upon  the 
world ;  while  she,  bending  inwards,  her  hands 
behind  her  head,  watched  him  with  an  en 
amoured  dumbness. 

But  this  is  the  quiet  of  spring.  Its  voices  and 
swift  movements  have  come  back  also.  The 
swallow  shoots  by  us,  like  an  embodied  ardour 
of  the  season.  The  glowing  bee  has  his  will  of 
the  honeyed  flowers,  grappling  with  them  as 
they  tremble.  We  have  not  yet  heard  the 
nightingale  or  the  cuckoo  ;  but  we  can  hear 
them  with  our  imagination,  and  enjoy  them 
through  the  content  of  those  who  have. 

Then  the  young  green.     This  is  the  most  apt 
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and  perfect  mark  of  the  season — the  true  issu 
ing  forth  of  the  spring.  The  trees  and  bushes 
are  putting  forth  their  crisp  fans  ;  the  lilac  is 
loaded  with  bud  ;  the  meadows  are  thick  with 
the  bright  young  grass,  running  into  sweeps  of 
white  and  gold  with  the  daisies  and  buttercups. 
The  orchards  announce  their  riches  in  a  shower 
of  silver  blossoms.  The  earth  in  fertile  woods 
is  spread  with  yellow  and  blue  carpets  of  prim 
roses,  violets,  and  hyacinths,  over  which  the 
birch-trees,  like  stooping  nymphs,  hang  with 
their  thickening  hair.  Lilies  of  the  valley, 
stocks,  columbines,  lady-smocks,  and  the  in 
tensely  red  peony,  which  seems  to  anticipate  the 
full  glow  of  summer-time,  all  come  out  to  wait 
upon  the  season,  like  fairies  from  their  subter 
raneous  palaces. 

Who  is  to  wonder  that  the  idea  of  love  mingles 
itself  with  that  of  this  cheerful  and  kind  time  of 
the  year,  setting  aside  even  common  associa 
tions  ?  It  is  not  only  its  youth,  and  beauty,  and 
budding  life,  and  "  the  passion  of  the  groves," 
that  exclaim  with  the  poet — 

"  Let  those  love  now,  who  never  loved  before  ; 
And  those  who  always  loved,  now  love  the  more."* 

All  our  kindly  impulses  are  apt  to  have  more  senti 
ment  in  them  than  the  world  suspects ;  and  it  is 
by  fetching  out  this  sentiment,  and  making  it 
the  ruling  association,  that  we  exalt  the  impulse 
into  generosity  and  refinement,  instead  of  degrad 
ing  it,  as  is  too  much  the  case,  into  what  is 
selfish  and  coarse,  and  pollutes  all  our  systems. 
One  of  the  greatest  inspirers  of  love  is  gratitude 
— not  merely  on  its  common  grounds,  but  grati 
tude  for  pleasures,  whether  consciously  or  un 
consciously  conferred.  Thus,  we  are  thankful 
for  the  delight  given  us  by  a  kind  and  sincere 
face ;  and  if  we  fall  in  love  with  it,  one  great 
reason  is,  that  we  long  to  return  what  we  have 
received.  The  same  feeling  has  a  considerable 
influence  in  the  love  that  has  been  felt  for  men 
of  talents  whose  persons  or  address  have  not 
been  much  calculated  to  inspire  it.  In  spring 
time,  joy  awakens  the  heart ;  with  joy  awakes 
gratitude  and  nature  ;  and  in  our  gratitude  we 
return,  on  its  own  principle  of  participation,  the 
love  that  has  been  shown  us. 

This  association  of  ideas  renders  solitude  in 
spring,  and  solitude  in  winter,  two  very  different 
things.  In  the  latter,  we  are  better  content  to 
bear  the  feelings  of  the  season  by  ourselves ;  in 
the  former,  they  are  so  sweet,  as  well  as  so  over 
flowing,  that  we  long  to  share  them.  Shake 
speare,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  describes  himself  as 
so  identifying  the  beauties  of  the  spring  with 
the  thought  of  his  abse  nt  mistress,  that  he  says 
he  forgot  them  in  their  own  character,  and 
played  with  them  only  as  with  her  shadow. 
See  how  exquisitely  he  turns  a?  commonplace 
into  this  fancy  ;  and  what  a  noble  brief  portrait 
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of  April  he  gives  us  at  the  beginning  !  There  is 
indeed  a  wonderful  mixture  of  softness  and 
strength  in  almost  every  one  of  the  lines. 

"From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 
When  proud-pied  April,  dressed  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything, 
That  heavy  Saturn  laughed  and  leaped  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose  : 
They  were  but  sweet,  but*  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seemed  it  winter  still ;  and,  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow,  I  with  these  did  play." 

Shakespeare  was  fond  of  alluding  to  April.  He 
did  not  allow  May  to  have  all  his  regard,  "because 
she  was  richer.  Perdita,  crowned  with  flowers, 
in  the  "Winter's  Tale,"  is  beautifully  compared 

to 

"  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front." 

There  is  a  line  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  which, 
agreeably  to  the  image  he  had  in  his  mind, 
seems  to  strike  up  in  one's  face,  hot  and  odorous, 
like  perfume  in  a  censer : 

"  In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burned." 

His  allusions  to  spring  are  numerous  in  propor 
tion.  We  all  know  the  song  containing  that 
fine  line,  from  the  most  brilliant  of  palettes  : 

"  When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight." 

We  owe  a  long  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  daisy ; 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  discharging  a 
millionth  part  of  it.  If  we  undertook  to  pay  it 
all,  we  should  have  had  to  write  such  a  book  as 
is  never  very  likely  to  be  written — a  journal  of 
numberless  happy  hours  in  childhood,  kept 
with  the  feelings  of  an  infant  and  the  pen  of  a 
man.  For  it  would  take,  we  suspect,  a  depth  of 
delight  and  a  subtlety  of  words,  to  express  even 
the  vague  joy  of  infancy,  such  as  our  learned 
departures  from  natural  wisdom  would  find  it 
more  difficult  to  put  together  than  criticism  and 
eomfort,  or  an  old  palate  and  a  young  relish. 
But  knowledge  is  the  widening  and  the  brighten 
ing  road  that  must  conduct  us  back  to  the  joys 
from  which  it  led  us ;  and  which  it  is  destined 
perhaps  to  secure  and  extend.  We  must  not 
quarrel  with  its  asperities,  when  we  can  help. 

We  do  not  know  the  Greek  name  of  the  daisy, 
nor  do  the  dictionaries  inform  us ;  and  we  are 
not  at  present  in  the  way  of  consulting  books 
that  might.  We  always  like  to  see  what  the 
Greeks  say  to  these  things,  because  they  had  a 

*  But  sweet,  but.— Quaere,  But  sweet-cut? 


sentiment  in  their  enjoyments.  The  Latins 
called  it  Bellis  or  Bellus,  as  much  as  to  say, 
Nice  One.  With  the  French  and  Italians  it  has 
the  same  name  as  a  pearl — Marguerite,  Mar 
garita,  or  generally,  by  way  of  endearment, 
Margheretina.*  The  same  word  was  the  name 
of  a  woman,  and  occasioned  infinite  intermixtures 
of  compliment  about  pearls,  daisies,  and  fair 
mistresses.  Chaucer,  in  his  beautiful  poem  of 
"  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  which  is  evidently 
imitated  from  some  French  poetess,  says : 

"  And  at  the  laste  there  began  anon 
A  lady  for  to  sing  right  womanly 
A  bargaret  t  in  praising  the  daisie, 
For,  as  methought,  among  her  note's  swe$fc, 
She  said,  '  Di  douset  est  la  Margarete.' " 

"The  Margaret  is  so  sweet."  Our  Margaret,, 
however,  in  this  allegorical  poem,  is  undervalued 
in  comparison  with  the  laurel ;  yet  Chaucer  per 
haps  was  partly  induced  to  translate  it  on  ac 
count  of  its  making  the  figure  that  it  does ;  for 
he  has  informed  us  more  than  once,  in  a  very 
particular  manner,  that  it  was  his  favourite 
flower.  There  is  a  very  interesting  passage  to 
this  effect  in  his  "Legend  of  Good  Women;" 
where  he  says,  that  nothing  but  the  daisied  fields 
in  spring  could  take  him  from  his  books. 

"  And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  can  but  lite  J 
On  bookgs  for  to  read  I  me  delight, 
And  to  hem  give  I  faith  and  full  credence,, 
And  in  my  heart  have  hem  in  reverence 
So  heartily,  that  there  is  game"  none 
That  from  my  bookgs  maketh  me  to  gone,. 
But  it  be  seldom,  on  the  holy  day ; 
Save,  certainly,  when  that  the  month  of  May 
Is  comen,  and  hear  the  foulis  sing, 
And  that  the  flowers  ginnen  for  to  spring, 
Farewell  my  booke",  and  my  devotion. 
Now  have  I  then  eke  this  condition, 
That,  above  all  the  flowers  in  the  mead, 
Then  love  I  most  those  flowers  white  and  red, 
Such  that  men  callen  daisies  in  our  town. 
To  hem  have  I  so  great  affection, 
As  I  said  erst,  when  comen  is  the  May, 
That  in  the  bed  there  daweth§  me  no  day 
That  I  n'am  up  and  walking  in  the  mead, 
To  seen  the  flower  agenst  the  sunne  spread, 
When  it  upriseth  early  by  the  morrow  : 
That  blissful  sight  softeneth  all  my  sorrow. 
So  glad  am  I,  when  that  I  have  presence 
Of  it,  to  doin  it  all  reverence, 
As  she  that  is  of  all  flowers  the  flower." 

He  says  that  he  finds  it  ever  new,  and  that  he 
shall  love  it  till  his  "heart  dies;"  and  after 
wards,  with  a  natural  picture  of  his  resting  on 
the  grass : 

"  Adown  full  softSly  I  gan  to  sink, 
And,  leaning  on  my  elbow  and  my  side, 


*  This  word  is  originally  Greek— Margarites  ;  and  as 
the  Franks  probably  brought  it  from  Constantinople, 
perhaps  they  brought  its  association  with  the  daisy 
also. 

t  Bargaret,  Bergerette,  a  little  pastoral. 

{  Know  but  little.  §  Dawneth. 

2  C 
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The  longg  day  I  shope  *  me  for  to  atyide 
Tor  nothing  ellis,  and  I  shall  not  lie, 
But  for  to  look  upon  the  daisie, 
That  well  by  reason  men  it  cal!6  may 
The  daisie,  or  else  the  eye  of  day." 

This  et ymology,  which  we  have  no  doubt  is  the 
real  one,  is  repeated  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  takes 
occasion  to  spell  the  word  "days-eyes;"  adding, 
with  his  usual  tendency  to  overdo  a  matter  of 
learning : 

"  Days-eyes,  and  the  lippes  of  cows  ;" 

videlicit,  cowslips:  which  is, -a  disentanglement 
of  compounds,  in  the  style  of  our  pleasant 
parodists : 

.  "  Puddings  of  the  plum, 
,  And  fingers  of  the  lady." 

Mr  Wordsworth  introduces,  his  homage  to  the 
daisy  with  a  passage  from  George  Wither ;  which, 
.as.  it  is  an  old  favourite  of  ours,  and  extremely 
applicable  both  to  this, new  article  and  our  whole 
work,  we  cannot  deny  .ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
repeating.  It  is  the  more  interesting  inasmuch  as 
it  was  written  in  prison,  where  the  freedom  of  his 
opinions  had  thrown  him.f  He  is  speaking  of 
his  muse,  or  imagination. 

"  Her  divine  skill  taught  me  this ; 

That  from  everything  I  saw 

I  could  some  invention  draw, 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height 

Through  the  meanest  object's  sight ; 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 

Or  the  least  .bough's  rustelling ; 
,By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed  ; 
,  Or  a  shady  bush  05  tree ; 

She  could  more  infuse  in  me 

Than  all  nature's  beauties  can 

In  some  other,  wiser  man." 

Mr  Wordsworth  undertakes  kto  patronise  the 
celandine,  because  nobody  else  will  notice  it ; 
which  is  a  good  reason.  But  though  he  tells  us, 
in  a  startling  piece  of  information,  -that 

"  Poets,  vain  men  in  their  mood, 
Travel  with/the  multitude," 

yet  he  falls  in  with  'his  eld  brethren  of  England 
and  Normandy,  and  becomes  loyal  to  the  daisy. 

"  Be  violets  in  their  secret  mews 
The  flowers  the  wanton  Zephyrs  choose ; 
Proud  be  the  rose,  with  rains  and  dews 

Her  head  impearling ; 
Thou  livest  with  less  ambitious  aim, 
Yet  hast  not  gone  without  thy  fame ; 
Thou  art  indeed,  by  many  a  claim, 

The  poet's  darling. 


*  Shaped. 

t  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Chaucer  was  four 
years  in  prison,  in  his  old  age,  on  the  same  account. 
He  was  a  Wickliffite — one  of  the  precursors  of  the 
Reformation.  His  prison,  doubtless,  was  no  dimin- 
isher  of  his  love  of  the  daisy. 


"  A  nun  demure,  of  lowly  port : 
Or  sprightly  maiden"  of  Love's  court, 
In  thy  simplicity  the  sport 

Of  all  temptations ; 
A  queen  in  crown  of  rubies  dresfc ; 
A  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest ; 
Are  all,  as  seem  to  suit  thee  best, 

Thy  appellations. 

"A  little  Cyclops,  with  one  .eye, 
Staring  to  threaten  or  defy- 
That  thought  comes  next,  and  instantly 

The  freak  is  over ; 
The  shape  will  vanish,  and  behold  1 
A  silver  shield  with  boss  of  gold, 
That  spreads-itself,  some  fairy  bold 

In  fight  to  cover. 

"  I  see  thee  glittering  from  afar  ; 
And  then,  thou  art  a  pretty  star, 
Not  quite,so  fair  as  many  are 

In  heaven  above  thee  ! 
>Tet  like  a  star,  with  glittering  crest, 
Self-poised  in  air,  thou  seem'st  to  rest ; 
May  peace  come  never  to  his  nest 

Who  shall  reprove  thee. 

"  S\veet  flower !  for  by  that  name  at  last, 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past, 
I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast ; 

Sweet  silent  creature  1 
That  breath'st  with,  me  in  sun  and  air, 
Do  thou,  as  thou  are  wont,  repair 
My  heart,  with  gladness,  and  a  share 
Of  thy  meek  nature ! " 

Mr  Wordsworth  calls  £he  daisy  "  an  unassum 
ing  commonplace  of  Nature,"  which  it  is ;  and 
he  praises  it  very  becomingly  for  discharging  its 
duties  so  cheerfully,  in  that  universal  character. 
But  we  cannot  agree  with-  him  in  thinking  that 
it  has  a  "homely  face."  Not  that  we  should 
care  if  it  really  had,  for  homeliness  does  not 
make,  ugliness;  but  we  appeal  to  everybody 
whether  it  is  .proper  to  say  this  of  "la  belle 
Marguerite."  In  the  first  place,  its  shape  is  very 
pretty  and  slender,  but  not  too  much  so.  Then 
it  has  a  boss  of  gold,  set  round  and  irradiated 
with  silver  points.  Its  yellow  and  fair  white  are 
in  so,  high  a  .taste  .of  contrast  that  Spenser  has 
chosen  the.. same  colours  /or  a  picture  of  Leda 
reposing : 

"  Oh  wondrous  skill  and  sweet  wit  of  .the  man ! 
That  her  in  daffodillies  sleeping  made, 
From  scorching  heat. her  dainty  limbs  to  shade." 

It  is  for  the  same  -reason,  -that  .the  daisy,  being 
chiefly  white,  makes  such  a  beautiful  show  in 
company  with  the  buttercup.  But  this  is  not 
all ;  for  look  at  the  back,  and  you  find  its  fair 
petals  blushing  with  a  most  delightful  red.  And 
how  compactly  and  delicately  is  the  neck  set  in 
green!  "Belle  et  douce  Marguerite,  aimable 
sceur  du  roi  Kingcup ! "  we  would  tilt  for  thee 
wjjtb,  a  hundred  pens,  against  the  stoutest  poet 
that'djLd  not  find  perfection  in  thy  cheek. 

ere  somebody  may  remind  us  of  the 
spring  showers,  and  what  drawbacks  they  are 
going  into  the  fields.     Not  at  all  so,  when 
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the  spring  is  really  confirmed,  and  the  showers 
but  April-like  and  at  intervals.  Let  us  turn  our 
imaginations  to  the  bright  side  of  spring,  and 
we  shall  forget  the  showers.  You  see  they  have 
been  forgotten  just  this  moment.  Besides,  we 
are  not  likely  to  stray  too  far  into  the  fields ; 
and  if  we  should,  are  there  not  hats,  bonnets, 
barns,  cottages,  elm-trees,  and  good  wills  ?  We 
may  make  these  things  zests,  if  we  please, 
instead  of  drawbacks. 


OF  DKEAMS. 

The  materialists  and  psychologists  are  at  issue 
upon  the  subject  of  dreams.  The  latter  hold 
them  to  be  one  among  the  many  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  soul ;  the  former  endeavour  to 
account  for  them  upon  principles  altogether 
corporeal.  We  must  own  that  the  effect  of 
their  respective  arguments,  as  is  usual  with  us 
on  these  occasions,  is  not  so  much  to  satisfy  us 
with  either  as  to  dissatisfy  us  with  both.  The 
psychologist,  with  all  his  struggles,  never 
appears  to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  his  body  ;  and 
the  materialist  leaves  something  extremely  defi 
cient  in  the  vivacity  of  his  proofs  by  his  ignor 
ance  of  that  Primum  Mobile  which  is  the  soul  of 
everything.  In  the  meantime,  while  they  go 
on  with  their  laudable  inquiries  (for  which  we 
have  a  very  sincere  respect),  it  is  our  business  to 
go  on  recommending  a  taste  for  results  as  well 
as  causes,  and  turning  everything  to  account  in 
this  beautiful  star  of  ours,  the  earth,  whether 
body  or  soul.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  most 
learned  investigator  of  the  most  subtle  mysteries 
should  not  enjoy  his  existence,  and  have  his 
earthly  dreams  made  as  pleasant  as  possible ; 
and  for  our  parts  we  see  nothing  at  present, 
either  in  body  or  soul,  but  a  medium  for  a  world 
of  perceptions,  the  very  unpleasantest  of  whose 
dreams  are  but  warnings  to  us  how  we  depart 
from  the  health  and  natural  piety  of  the  pleasant 
ones. 

What  seems  incontrovertible  in  the  case  of 
dreams  is,  that  they  are  most  apt  to  take  place 
when  the  body  is  most  affected.  They  seem  to 
turn  most  upon  us,  when  the  suspension  of  the 
will  has  been  reduced  to  its  most  helpless  state 
by  indulgence.  The  door  of  the  fancy  is  left 
without  its  keeper ;  and  forth  issue,  pell-mell, 
the  whole  rout  of  ideas  or  images,  which  had 
been  previously  stored  within  the  brain,  and 
kept  to  their  respective  duties.  They  are  like  a 
school  let  loose,  or  the  winds  in  Virgil,  or  Lord 
Anson's  drunken  sailors  at  Panama,  who  dressed 
themselves  up  in  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  apparel ; 
only  they  are  far  more  wild,  winged,  and  fan 
tastic. 

We  were  about  to  say  that,  being  writers,  we 
are  of  necessity  dreamers  ;  for  thinking  disposes 
the  bodily  faculties  to  be  more  than  usually 
affected  by  the  causes  that  generally  produce 
dreaming.  But  extremes  appear  to  meet  on 


this  as  on  other  occasions  ;  at  least,  as  far  as  the 
meditative  power  is  concerned  ;  for  there  is  an 
excellent  reasoner,  now  living,  who,  telling  an 
other  that  he  was  not  fond  of  the  wilder  parts  of 
the  "Arabian  Nights,"  was  answered,  with 
great  felicity,  "Then  you  never  dream;"- 
which,  it  turned  out,  was  actually  the  case. 
Here  the  link  is  totally  lost  that  connects  a 
tendency  to  indigestion  with  thinking  on  the 
one  hand,  and  dreaming  on  the  other.  If  we 
are  to  believe  Herodotus,  the  Atlantes,  an 
African  people,  never  dreamt ;  which  Montaigne 
is  willing  to  attribute  to  their  never  having 
eaten  anything  that  died  of  itself.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  looked  upon  their  temperance 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  same  philosopher, 
who  was  a  deep  thinker,  and  of  a  delicate  con 
stitution,  informs  us  that  he  himself  dreamt 
but  sparingly ;  but  then,  when  he  did,  his 
dreams  were  fantastic,  though  cheerful.  This 
is  the  very  triumph  of  the  animal  spirits,  to 
unite  the  strangeness  of  sick  dreams  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  healthy  ones.  To  these  excep 
tions  against  the  usual  theories,  we  may  add 
that  dreams,  when  they  occur,  are  by  no  means 
modified  of  necessity  by  what  the  mind  has  been 
occupied  with  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  even 
of  months ;  for  during  our  two  years'  confine 
ment  in  prison,  we  have  a  strong  recollection 
that  we  did  not  dream  more  than  twice  of  our 
chief  subjects  of  reflection,  the  prison  itself  not 
excepted.  The  two  dreams  were  both  about  the 
latter,  and  both  the  same.  We  fancied  that  we 
had  slipped  out  of  jail,  and  gone  to  the  theatre, 
where  we  were  much  horrified  by  seeing  the 
faces  of  the  whole  audience  unexpectedly  turned 
upon  us. 

It  is  certain  enough,  however,  that  dreams  in 
general  proceed  from  indigestion  ;  and  it  appears 
nearly  as  much  so,  that  they  are  more  or  less 
strange  according  to  the  waking  fancy  of  the 
dreamer. 

"All  dreams,  as  in  old  Galen  I  have  read, 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred, 
From  rising  fumes  of  indigested  food, 
And  noxious  humours  that  infect  the  blood. 
When  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  are  bred 
Of  flames,  and  all  the  family  of  red. 
Choler  adust  congeals  the  blood  with  fear ; 
Then  black  bulls  toss  us,  and  black  devils  tear. 
In  sanguine  airy  dreams  aloft  we  bound ; 
With  rheums  oppressed  we  sink,  in  rivers  drowned." 
— Dry  den's  "Cock  and  the  Fox,"  from  Chaucer. 

Again,  in  another  passage  which  is  worth  quot 
ing  instead  of  the  original,  and  affords  a  good 
terse  specimen  of  the  author's  versification  : 

"  Dreams  are  but  interludes  which  Fancy  makes ; 
When  monarch  Reason  sleeps,  this  mimic  wakes ; 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 
A  mob  of  cobblers  and  a  court  of  kings.* 

*  Perhaps  a  misprint  for 

"  A  court  of  cobblers  and  a  mob  of  kings." 
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Light  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fumes  are  sad, 
Both  are  the  reasonable  soul  run  mad  ; 
And  many  monstrous  forms  in  sleep  we  see, 
That  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  e'er  can  be. 
Sometimes  forgotten  things  long  cast  behind 
Rush  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to  mind. 
The  nurse's  legends  are  for  truths  received, 
And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believed. 
Sometimes  we  but  rehearse  a  former  play ; 
The  night  restores  our  actions  done  by  day, 
As  hounds  in  sleep  will  open  for  their  prey. 
In  short,  the  farce  of  dreams  is  of  a  piece, 
Chimeras  all ;  and  more  absurd,  or  less." 

It  is  probable,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  trivial 
degree  of  indigestion  will  give  rise  to  very 
fantastic  dreams  in  a  fanciful  mind;  while  on 
the  other  hand  a  good  orthodox  repletion  is 
necessary  towards  a  fanciful  creation  in  a  dull 
one.  It  shall  make  an  epicure,  of  any  vivacity, 
act  as  many  parts  in  his  sleep  as  a  tragedian, 
"  for  that  night  only."  The  inspirations  of  veal 
in  particular  are  accounted  extremely  Delphic  : 
Italian  pickles  partake  of  the  spirit  of  Dante ; 
and  a  butter-boat  shall  contain  as  many  ghosts 
as  Charon's. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Lucian  which  would  have 
made  a  good  subject  for  those  who  painted  the 
temptations  of  the  saints.  It  is  a  description  of 
the  City  of  Dreams,  very  lively  and  crowded. 
We  quote  after  Natalis  Comes,  not  having  the 
true  history  by  us.  The  city,  we  are  told,  stands 
in  an  immense  plain,  surrounded  by  a  thick 
forest  of  tall  poppy  trees,  and  enormous  man- 
dragoras.  The  plain  is  also  full  of  all  sorts  of 
somniculous  plants ;  and  the  trees  are  haunted 
with  multitudes  of  owls  and  bats,  but  no  other 
bird.  The  city  is  washed  by  the  river  Lethe, 
called  by  others  the  Night-bringer,  whose  course 
is  inaudible  and  like  the  flowing  of  oil.  (Spen 
ser's  follower,  Browne,  has  been  here  : 

"  Where  consort  none  other  fowl 
Than  the  bat  and  sullen  owl ; 
Where  flows  Lethe  without  coil, 
Softly,  like  a  stream  of  oil." 

— Inner  Temple  Mask.) 

There  are  two  gates  to  the  city :  one  of  horn,  in 
which  almost  everything  that  can  happen  in 
sleep  is  represented,  as  in  a  transparency ;  the 
other  of  ivory,  in  which  the  dreams  are  but 
dimly  shadowed.  The  principal  temple  is  that 
of  Night ;  and  there  are  others,  dedicated  to 
Truth  and  Falsehood,  who  have  oracles.  The 
population  consists  of  Dreams,  who  are  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  shape.  Some  are  small  and 
slender ;  others  distorted,  humped,  and  mon 
strous  ;  others  very  proper  and  tall,  with  bloom 
ing,  good-tempered  faces.  Others  again  ha\e 
terrible  countenances,  are  winged,  and  seem 
eternally  threatening  the  city  with  some 
calamity  ;  while  others  walk  about  in  the  pomp 
and  garniture  of  kings.  If  any  mortal  comes 
into  the  place,  there  is  n  multitude  of  domestic 
Dreams,  who  meet  him  with  offers  of  service ; 


and  who  are  followed  by  some  of  the  others, 
that  bring  him  good  or  bad  news,  generally 
false ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  are  for  the 
most  part  a  lying  and  crafty  generation,  speak 
ing  one  thing,  and  thinking  another.  This  is 
having  a  new  advantage  over  us.  Only  think  of 
the  mental  reservation  of  a  dream  ! 

If  Lucian  had  divided  his  city  into  ranks  and 
denominations,  he  might  possibly  have  classed 
them  under  the  general  heads  of  Dreams  Lofty, 
Dreams  Ludicrous,  Dreams  Pathetic,  Dreams 
Horrible,  Dreams  Bodily  Painful  or  Pleasant, 
Dreams  of  Common  Life,  Dreams  of  New  Aspects 
of  Humanity,  Dreams  Mixed,  Fantastic,  and 
utterly  Confused.  He  speaks  of  winged  ones ; 
which  is  judicious,  for  they  are  very  common ; 
but  unless  Natalis  Comes,  who  is  not  a  very 
bright  person,  misrepresents  him,  he  makes  them 
of  the  melancholy  class,  which  in  general  they 
are  not. 

"  In  sanguine  airy  dreams  aloft  we  bound." 

Nothing  is  more  common,  or  usually  more  plea 
sant,  than  to  dream  of  flying.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  race ;  for,  besides  being 
agreeable,  it  is  made  up  of  the  dreams  of  ordinary 
life,  and  those  of  surprising  combination.  Thus 
the  dreamer  sometimes  thinks  he  is  flying  in 
unknown  regions,  sometimes  skimming  only  a 
few  inches  above  the  gronnd,  and  wondering  he 
never  did  it  before.  He  will  even  dream  that 
he  is  dreaming  about  it  ;  and  yet  is  so  fully  con 
vinced  of  its  feasibility,  and  so  astonished  at  his 
never  having  hit  upon  so  delightful  a  truism, 
that  he  is  resolved  to  practise  it  the  moment  he 
wakes.  "  One  has  only,"  says  he,  "just  to  give 
a  little  spring  with  one's  foot — so — and — oh  it's 
the  easiest  and  most  obvious  thing  in  the  world. 
I'll  always  skim  hereafter."  We  once  dreamt 
that  a  woman  set  up  some  flying  rooms,  as  a 
person  does  a  tavern.  We  went  to  try  them ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  and 
commonplace  on  all  sides.  The  landlady  wel 
comed  us  with  a  courtesy,  hoped  for  friends  and 
favours,  etc.,  and  then  showed  us  into  a  spacious 
room,  not  round,  as  might  be  expected,  but 
long,  and  after  the  usual  dining  fashion.  "  Per 
haps,  sir,"  said  she,  "you  would  like  to  try  the 
room ; "  upon  which  we  made  no  more  ado,  but 
sprung  up  and  made  two  or  three  genteel  circuits, 
now  taking  the  height  of  it  like  a  house-lark, 
and  then  cutting  the  angles  like  a  swallow. 
"Very  pretty  flying  indeed,"  said  we,  "and 
very  moderate." 

A  house  for  the  purpose  of  taking  flights  in, 
when  the  open  air  was  to  be  had  for  nothing,  is 
fantastic  enough ;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  those 
confoundings  of  all  time,  place,  and  substance, 
which  are  constantly  happening  to  persons  of 
any  creativeness  of  diaphragm  ?  Thus  you  shall 
meet  a  friend  in  a  gateway,  who  besides  being 
your  friend  shall  be  your  enemy;  and  besides 
beirg  Jones  or  Tomkins,  shall  be  a  bull ;  and 
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besides  asking  you  in,  shall  oppose  your  entrance. 
Nevertheless,  you  are  not  at  all  surprised ;  or  if 
surprised,  are  only  so  at  something  not  at  all 
surprising.  To  be  Tomkins  and  a  bull  at  once, 
is  the  most  ordinary  of  commonplaces ;  but  that, 
being  a  bull,  he  should  have  horns,  is  what  as 
tonishes  you;  and  you  are  also  amazed  at  his 
not  being  in  Holborn  or  the  Strand,  where  he 
never  lived.  To  be  in  two  places  at  once  is  not 
uncommon  to  a  dreamer.  He  will  also  be  young 
and  old  at  the  same  time,  a  schoolboy  and  a 
man ;  will  live  many  years  in  a  few  minutes, 
like  the  sultan  who  dipped  his  head  in  the  tub 
of  water ;  will  be  full  of  zeal  and  dialogue  upon 
some  matter  of  indifference ;  go  to  the  opera  with 
a  dish  under  his  arm,  to  be  in  the  fashion ;  talk 
faster  in  verse  than  prose;  and  ask  a  set  of 
horses  to  a  musical  party,  telling  them  that  he 
knows  they  will  be  pleased,  because  blue  is  the 
general  wear,  and  Mozart  has  gone  down  to 
Gloucestershire  to  fit  up  a  house  for  Epami- 
uondas. 

It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  concern  which  body 
has  in  these  vagaries,  that  when  you  dream  of 
any  particular  limb  being  in  pain,  you  shall 
often  have  gone  to  sleep  in  a  posture  that  affects 
it.  A  weight  on  the  feet  will  produce  dreams  in 
which  you  are  rooted  to  the  ground,  or  caught 
by  a  goblin  out  of  the  earth.  A  cramped  hand 
or  leg  shall  get  you  tortured  in  the  inquisition ; 
and  a  head  too  much  thrown  back,  give  you  the 
sense  of  an  interminable  visitation  of  stifling. 
The  nightmare,  the  heaviest  punisher  of  reple 
tion,  will  visit  some  persons,  merely  for  lying  on 
their  backs ;  which  shows  how  much  it  is  con 
cerned  in  a  particular  condition  of  the  frame. 
Sometimes  it  lies  upon  the  chest  like  a  vital 
lump.  Sometimes  it  comes  in  the  guise  of  a 
horrid  dwarf,  or  malignant  little  hag,  who  grins 
in  your  teeth  and  will  not  let  you  rise.  Its  most 
common  enormity  is  to  pin  you  to  the  ground 
with  excess  of  fear,  while  something  dreadful 
is  coming  up,  a  goblin  or  a  mad  bull.  Some 
times  the  horror  is  of  a  very  elaborate  descrip 
tion,  such  as  being  spell-bound  in  an  old  house, 
which  has  a  mysterious  and  shocking  possessor. 
He  is  a  gigantic  deformity,  and  will  pass  pre 
sently  through  the  room  in  which  you  are  sitting. 
He  comes,  not  a  giant,  but  a  dwarf,  of  the  most 
etrange  and  odious  description,  hairy,  spider- 
like,  and  chuckling.  His  mere  passage  is  un 
bearable.  The  agony  rises  at  every  step.  You 
would  protest  against  so  malignant  &  sublima 
tion  of  the  shocking,  but  are  unable  to  move  or 
speak.  At  lengtih,  you  give  loud  and  long-drawn 
groans,  and  start  up  with  a  preternatural  effort, 
awake. 

Mr  Coleridge,  whose  sleeping  imagination 
seems  proportioned  to  his  waking,  has  described 
a  fearful  dream  of  mental  and  bodily  torture. 
As  the  beautiful  poems  of  "  Christabel,"  etc., 
which  accompany  it,  seem  to  have  been  too 
imaginative  to  be  understood  by  the  critics,  and 


consequently  have  wanted  the  general  attention 
which  the  town  are  pleased  to  give  or  otherwise 
according  to  the  injunctions  of  those  gentlemen, 
we  shall  indulge  ourselves  in  extracting  the 
whole  of  it.  It  is  entitled  "The  Pains  of 
Sleep." 

"  Ere  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay, 
It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 
With  moving  lips  or  bended  kneea 
But  silently,  by  slow  degrees, 
My  spirit  I  to  love  compose, 
In  humble  trust  mine  eyelids  close, 
With  reverential  resignation, 
No  wish  conceived,  no  thought  expressed  1 
Only  a  sense  of  supplication, 
A  sense,  o'er  all  my  soul  imprest, 
That  I  am  weak,  yet  not  unblest, 
Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere, 
Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom  are. 

"  But  yester-night  I  prayed  aloud 
In  anguish  and  in  agony, 
Upstarting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 
Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  me: 
A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng, 
Sense  of  intolerable  wrong, 
And  whom  I  scorned,  those  only  strong  1 
Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 
Still  baffled,  and  yet  burning  still ! 
Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mixed, 
On  wild  or  hateful  objects  fixed. 
Fantastic  passions !  madd'ning  brawl  1 
And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 
Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid, 
Which,  all  confused,  I  could  not  know 
Whether  I  suffered,  or  I  did : 
For  all  seemed  guilt,  remorse  or  woe, 
My  own  or  others  still  the  same, 
Life  stifling  fear,  soul  stifling  shame ! 

"  So  two  nights  passed :  the  night's  dismay 
Saddened  and  stunned  the  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seemed  to  ma 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  scream 
Had  waked  me  from  the  fiendish  dream, 
O'ercome  with  suffering  strange  and  wild, 
I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child ; 
And  having  thus  by  tears  subdued 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood, 
Such  punishments,  I  said,  were  due 
To  nature's  deepliest  stained  with  sin : 
For  aye  entempesting  anew 
Th'  unfathomable  hell  within, 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view, 
To  know  and  loathe,  yet  wish  and  do  1 
Such  griefs  with  such  men  well  agree, 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  fall  on  me? 
To  be  beloved  is  all  I  need, 
And  wheai  I  love,  I  love  indeed." 

This  is  the  dream  of  a  poet,  and  does  not  end 
with  the  question  of  a  philosopher.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  determine  ^rhy  we  should  have  any 
pains  at  all.  It  is  enough  for  us,  in  our  attempt 
to  diminish  them,  that  there  are  more  pleasant 
than  painful  excitements  in  the  world,  and  that 
many  pains  are  the  causes  of  pleasure.  But 
what  if  these  pains  are  for  the  same  end  ?  What 
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if  all  this  heaping  and  war  of  agonies  were  owing 
to  the  author's  having  taken  too  little  exercise, 
or  eaten  a  heavier  supper  than  ordinary  ?  But 
then  the  proportion  !  What  proportion,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  there  between  the  sin  of  neglected 
exercise  and  such  infernal  visitations  as  these  ? 
We  answer — the  proportion,  not  of  the  particu 
lar  offence,  but  of  the  general  consequences.  We 
have  before  observed,  but  it  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often,  that  nature,  charitable  as  any  poet  or 
philosopher  can  be  upon  the  subject  of  merit  and 
demerit,  etc.,  seems  to  insist,  beyond  anything 
else,  upon  our  taking  care  of  the  mould  in  which 
she  has  cast  us ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  that 
ground-work  of  all  comfort,  that  box  which  con 
tains  the  jewel  of  existence,  our  health.  On 
turning  to  the  preceding  poem  in  the  book, 
entitled  "Kubla  Khan,"  we  perceive  that  in  his 
introduction  to  that  pleasanter  vision  the  author 
speaks  of  the  present  one  as  the  dream  of  pain 
and  disease.  "  Kubla  Khan,"  which  was  medi 
tated  under  the  effects  of  opium,  he  calls,  "a 
psychological  curiosity."  It  is  so ;  but  it  is  also, 
and  still  more,  a  somatological  or  bodily  one ; 
for  body  will  effect  these  things  upon  the  mind, 
when  the  mind  can  do  no  such  thing  upon  itself; 
and  therefore  the  shortest,  most  useful,  and  most 
philosophical  way  of  proceeding,  is  to  treat  the 
phenomenon  in  the  manner  most  serviceable  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  both.  We  subjoin  the 
conclusion  of  "Kubla  Khan,"  as  beginning  with 
an  exquisite  piece  of  music,  and  ending  with  a 
most  poetical  phantasm : 

"  A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer, 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw, 
It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 
And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

"  Could  I  revive  within  me 
Her  symphony  and  song, 
To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  me. 
That  with  music  loud  and  long, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  aiy, 
That  sunny  dome  !  those  caves  of  ice  : 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there, 
And  all  should  cry,  Beware,  beware, 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  ! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread ; 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise." 


If  horrible  and  fantastic  dreams  are  the  most 
perplexing,  there  are  pathetic  ones  perhaps  still 
more  saddening.  A  friend  dreaming  of  the  loss 
of  his  friend,  or  a  lover  of  that  of  his  mistress, 
or  a  kinsman  of  that  of  a  dear  relation,  is  steeped 
in  the  bitterness  of  death.  To  wake  and  find  it 
not  true,  what  a  delicious  sensation  is  that !  On 
the  other  hand,  to  dream  of  a  friend  or  a  beloved 
relative  restored  to  us,  to  live  over  again  the 
hours  of  childhood  at  the  knee  of  a  beloved 
mother,  to  be  on  the  eve  of  marrying  an  affec 
tionate  mistress,  with  a  thousand  other  joys 
snatched  back  out  of  the  grave,  and  too  painful 
to  dwell  upon,  what  a  dreary  rush  of  sensation 
comes  like  a  shadow  upon  us  when  we  wake! 
How  true,  and  divested  of  all  that  is  called  con 
ceit  in  poetry,  is  that  termination  of  Milton's 
sonnet  on  dreaming  of  his  deceased  wife  1 — 

"But  oh,  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 
I  waked ;  she  fled;  and  day  brought  back  my  night." 

We  wonder  that  so  good  and  cordial  a  critic  as 
Warton  should  think  this  a  mere  conceit  on  his 
blindness.  An  allusion  to  his  blindness  may  or 
may  not  be  involved  in  it ;  but  the  sense  of  re 
turning  shadow  on  the  mind  is  quite  true  to 
nature  on  such  occasions,  and  must  have  been 
experienced  by  every  one  who  has  lost  a  person 
dear  to  him.  There  is  a  beautiful  sonnet  by 
Camoens  on  a  similar  occasion ;  a  small  canzone 
by  Sanazzaro,  which  ends  with  saying,  that 
although  he  waked  and  missed  his  lady's  hand 
in  his,  he  still  tried  to  cheat  himself  by  keeping 
his  eyes  shut ;  and  three  divine  dreams  of  Laura 
by  Petrarch,  sonnet  34,  vol.  ii.,  son.  79,  ib.,  and 
the  canzone  beginning — 

"  Quando  il  soave  mio  fido  conforto." 

But  we  must  be  cautious  how  we  even  think 
of  the  poets  on  this  most  poetical  subject,  or  we 
shall  write  three  articles  instead  of  one.  As  it 
is,  we  have  not  left  ourselves  room  for  some  very 
agreeable  dreams,  which  we  meant  to  have  taken 
between  these  our  gallant  and  imaginative  sheets. 
They  must  be  interrupted,  as  they  are  too  apt  to 
be,  like  the  young  lady's  in  "  The  Adventures  of 
a  Lap  Dog,"  who,  blushing  divinely,  had  just 
uttered  the  words,  "My  lord,  I  am  wholly 
yours,"  when  she  was  awaked  by  the  jumping 
up  of  that  officious  little  puppy. 
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THE  VISION  OF  SUDDEN  DEATH. 
WHAT  is  to  be  taken  as  the  predominant  opinion 
of  man,  reflective  and  philosophic,  upon  SUDDEN 
DEATH  ?    It  is  remarkable  that,  in  different  con 


ditions  of  society,  sudden  death  lias  been  vari 
ously  regarded  as  the  consummation  of  an 
earthly  career  most  fervently  to  be  desired,  or, 
again,  as  that  consummation  which  is  with  most 
horror  to  be  deprecated.  Csesar  the  Dictator, 
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at  his  last  dinner  party  (ccena),  on  the  very 
evening  before  his  assassination,  when  the 
minutes  of  his  earthly  career  were-  numbered, 
being  asked  what  death,  in  his  judgment,  might 
be  pronounced  the  most  eligible,  replied,  "That 
which  should  be  most  sudden."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  divine  Litany  of  our  English  Church, 
when  breathing  forth  supplications,  as  if  in  some 
representative  character  for  the  whole  human 
race  prostrate  before  God,  places  such  a  death 
in  the  very  van  of  horrors :  "  From  lightning 
and  tempest ;  from  plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine ;  from  battle  and  murder,  and  from 
SUDDEN  DEATH  —  Good  Lord,  deliver  us" 
Sudden  death  is  here  made  to  crown  the  climax 
rn  a  grand  ascent  of  calamities;  it  is  ranked 
among  the  last  of  curses  ;  and  yet,  by  the 
noblest  of  Romans,  it  was  ranked  as  the  first 
of  blessings.  In  that  difference,  most  readers 
will  see  little  more  than  the  essential  difference 
between  Christianity  and  paganism.  But  this, 
on  consideration,  I  doubt.  The  Christian 
Church  may  be  right  in  its  estimate  of  sudden 
death;  and  it  is  a  natural  feeling,  though  after 
all  it  may  also  be  an  infirm  one,  to  wish  for  a 
quiet  dismissal  from  life — as  that  which  seems 
most  reconcilable  with  meditation,  with  peni 
tential  retrospects,  and  with  the  humilities  of 
farewell  prayer.  There  does  not,  however,  occur 
to  me  any  direct  scriptural  warrant  for  this 
earnest  petition 'of  the  English  Litany,  unless 
under  a  special  construction  of  the  word  "sud 
den."  It  seems  a  petition — indulged  rather  and 
conceded  to  human  infirmity,  than  exacted  from 
human  piety.  It  is  not  so  much  a  doctrine 
built  upon  the  eternities  of  the  Christian  system, 
as  a  plausible  opinion  built  upon  special  varie 
ties  of  physical  temperament.  Let  that,  how 
ever,  be  as  it  may,  two  remarks  suggest  them 
selves  as  prudent  restraints  upon  a  doctrine, 
which  else  may  wander,  and  has  wandered,  into 
an  uncharitable  superstition.  The  first  is  this : 
that  many  people  are  likely  to  exaggerate  the 
horror  of  a  sudden  death,  from  the  disposition 
to  lay  a  false  stress  upon  words  or  acts,  simply 
because  by  an  accident  they  have  become  final 
words  or  acts.  If  a  man  dies,  for  instance,  by 
some  sudden  death  when  he  happens  to  be  in 
toxicated,  such  a  death  is  falsely  regarded  with 
peculiar  horror  ;  as  though  the  intoxication  were 
suddenly  exalted  into  a  blasphemy.  But  tliat  is 
unphilosophic.  The  man  was,  or  he  was  not, 
habitually  a  drunkard.  If  not,  if  his  intoxica 
tion  were  a  solitary  accident,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  allowing  special  emphasis  to  this  act, 
simply  because  through  misfortune  it  became 
his  final  act.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were 
no  accident,  but  one  of  his  habitual  transgres 
sions,  will  it  be  the  more  habitual  or  the  more  a 
transgression,  because  some  sudden  calamity, 
surprising  him,  has  caused  this  habitual  trans 
gression  to  be  also  a  final  one.  Could  the  man 
Have  had  any  reason  even  dimly  to  foresee  his  own 


sudden  death,  there  would  have  beeii  a  new 
feature  in  his  act  of  intemperance — a  feature  of 
presumption  and  irreverence,  as  in  one  that, 
having  known  himself  drawing  near  to  the  pre 
sence  of  God,  should  have  suited 'his  demeanour 
to  an  expectation  so  awful.  But  this  is  no  part 
of  the  case  supposed.  And  the  only  new  ele 
ment  in  the  man's  actris  not  any  element  of 
special  immorality,  but  simply  of  special  mis 
fortune. 

The  other  remark  has  reference  to  the  mean 
ing  of  the  word  sudden.  Very  possibly  Csesaf 
and  the  Christian  Church  do  not  differ  in  the' 
way  supposed ;  that  is,  do  not  differ  by  a*ny  dif 
ference  of  doctrine  as  between  pagan  and  Chrisi 
tian  views  of  the  moral  temper  appropriate  to 
death,  but  perhaps  they  are  contemplating  dif 
ferent  cases.  Both  contenaplate  a  violent  death, 
a  KiaOavaTos — death  that  is  Bicuos,  or,  in  other 
words,  death  that  is  brought  about,  not  by  in 
ternal  and  spontaneous  change,  but  by  active 
force  having  its  origin  from  without.  In  this 
meaning  the  two  authorities  agree.  Thus  far 
they  are  in  harmony.  But  the  difference  is, 
that  the  Roman  by  the  word  "  sudden"  means 
unlingering ;  whereas  the  Christian  Litany  by 
"sudden  death'"  means  a  death  without  warn- 
ing,  consequently  without  any  available  sum 
mons  to  religious  preparation.  The  poor-muti* 
neer,  who.  kneels  down.. -to  gather  into  his  heart 
the  bullets  from  twelve  firelocks  of  his  pitying 
comrades^  dies  by  a  most,  sudden  death  in 
Caesar's  sense;,  one  shock, .oae  mighty  spasm, 
one  (possibly  not  one)  groan,  and  all  is  over. 
But,  in  the  sense  of  the  Litany,  the  mutineer's 
death  is  far  from  sudden ;  his  offence  originally, 
his  imprisonment,  his  trial,  the  interval  between 
his  sentence  and  its  execution,  having  all  fur 
nished  him  with  separate  warnings  of  his  fate — 
having  all  summoned  him  to  meet  it  with  solemn 
preparation. 

Here  at  once,  in  this  sharp  verbal-  distinction, 
we  comprehend  the  faithful  earnestness  with 
which  a  holy  Christian  Church  pleads  on  behalf 
of  her  poor  departing  children,  that  God  would 
vouchsafe  to  them  the  last  great  privilege  and 
distinction  possible  on  a  death -bed,  viz.,  the 
opportunity  of  untroubled  preparation  for  facing 
this  mighty  triaL  Sudden  death,  as  a  mere 
variety  in  the  modes  of  dying,  where  death  in 
some  shape  is  inevitable,  proposes  a  question  of 
choice  which,  equally  in  the  Roman  aj&d  the 
Christian  sense,  will  be  variously  answered  ac 
cording  to  each  man's  variety  of  temperament. 
Meantime,  one  aspect  of  sudden  death  there  is, 
one  modification,  upon  which  no  doubt  can 
arise,  that  of  all  martyrdoms  it  is  the  most 
agitating,  viz.,  where  it  surprises  a  man  under 
circumstances  which  offer  (or  which  seem  to 
offer)  some  hurrying,  flying,  inappreciably 
minute  chance  of  evading  it  Sudden  as  tho 
danger  which  it  affronts,  must  be  any  effort  by 
which  such  an  evasion  can  be  accomplished 
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Even  that,  even  the  sickening  necessity  for 
hurrying  in  extremity  where  all  hurry  seems 
destined  to  be  vain,  even  that  anguish  is  liable 
to  a  hideous  exasperation  in  one  particular  case, 
viz.,  where  the  appeal  is  made  not  exclusively 
to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  but  to  the 
conscience,  on  behalf  of  some  other  life  besides 
your  own,  accidentally  thrown  upon  your  pro 
tection.  To  fail,  to  collapse  in  a  service  merely 
your  own,  might  seem  comparatively  venial ; 
though,  in  fact,  it  is  far  from  venial.  But  to 
fail  in  a  case  where  Providence  has  suddenly 
thrown  into  your  hands  the  final  interests  of 
another — a  fellow-creature  shuddering  between 
the  gates  of  life  and  death ;  this,  to  a  man  of 
apprehensive  conscience,  would  mingle  the 
misery  of  an  atrocious  criminality  with  the 
misery  of  a  bloody  calamity.  You  are  called 
upon,  by  the  case  supposed,  possibly  to  die ; 
but  to  die  at  the  very  moment  when,  by  any 
even  partial  failure,  or  effeminate  collapse  of 
your  energies,  you  will  be  self-denounced  as  a 
murderer.  You  had  but  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  for  your  effort,  and  that  effort  might  have 
been  unavailing ;  but  to  have  risen  to  the  level 
of  such  an  effort,  would  have  rescued  you, 
though  not  from  dying,  yet  from  dying  as  a 
traitor  to  your  final  and  farewell  duty. 

The  situation  here  contemplated  exposes  a 
dreadful  ulcer,  lurking  far  down  in  the  depths 
of  human  nature.  It  is  not  that  men  generally 
are  summoned  to  face  such  awful  trials.  But 
potentially,  and  in  shadowy  outline,  such  a  trial 
is  moving  subterraneously  in  perhaps  all  men's 
natures.  Upon  the  secret  mirror  of  our  dreams 
such  a  trial  is  darkly  projected,  perhaps,  to 
every  one  of  us.  That  dream,  so  familiar  to 
childhood,  of  meeting  a  lion,  and,  through 
languishing  prostration  in  hope  and  the  energies 
of  hope,  that  constant  sequel  of  lying  down 
before  the  lion,  publishes  the  secret  frailty  of 
human  nature — reveals  its  deep-seated  falsehood 
to  itself— records  its  abysmal  treachery.  Per 
haps  not  one  of  us  escapes  that  dream ;  perhaps, 
as  by  some  sorrowful  doom  of  man,  that  dream 
repeats  for  every  one  of  us,  through  every 
generation,  the  original  temptation  in  Eden. 
Every  one  of  ns,  in  this  dream,  has  a  bait 
offered  to  the  infirm  places  of  his  own  individual 
will ;  once  again  a  snare  is  presented  for  tempt 
ing  him  into  captivity  to  a  luxury  of  ruin ; 
once  again,  as  in  aboriginal  Paradise,  the  man 
falls  by  his  own  choice ;  again,  by  infinite 
iteration,  the  ancient  earth  groans  to  heaven, 
through  her  secret  caves,  over  the  weakness  of 
her  child:  "Nature,  from  her  seat,  sighing 
through  all  her  works,"  again  "gives  signs  of 
woe  that  all  is  lost ; "  and  again  the  counter  sigh 
is  repeated  to  the  sorrowing  heavens  for  the  end 
less  rebellion  against  God.  It  is  not  without 
probability  that  in  the  world  of  dreams  every 
one  of  us  ratifies  for  himself  the  original  trans 
gression.  In  dreams,  perhaps  under  some 


secret  conflict  of  the  midnight  sleeper,  lighted 
up  to  the  consciousness  at  the  time,  but  dark 
ened  to  the  memory  as  soon  as  all  is  finished, 
each  several  child  of  our  mysterious  race  com 
pletes  for  himself  the  treason  of  the  aboriginal 
fall. 

The  incident,  so  memorable  in  itself  by  its 
features  of  horror,  and  so  scenical  by  its  group 
ing  for  the  eye,  which  furnished  the  text  for  this 
reverie  upon  Sudden  Death,  occurred  to  myself 
in  the  dead  of  night,  as  a  solitary  spectator, 
when  seated  on  the  box  of  the  Manchester  and 
Glasgow  mail,  in  the  second  or  third  summer 
after  Waterloo.  I  find  it  necessary  to  relate  the 
circumstances,  because  they  are  such  as  could 
not  have  occurred  unless  under  a  singular  com 
bination  of  accidents.  In  those  days,  the 
oblique  and  lateral  communications  with  many 
rural  post-offices  were  so  arranged,  either  through 
necessity  or  through  defect  of  system,  as  to 
make  it  requisite  for  the  main  north-western 
mail  (i.e.,  the  down  mail),  on  reaching  Man 
chester,  to  halt  for  a  number  of  hours ;  how 
many,  I  do  not  remember  ;  six  or  seven,  I  think  ; 
but  the  result  was,  that,  in  the  ordinary  course, 
the  mail  recommenced  its  journey  northwards 
about  midnight.  Wearied  with  the  long  deten 
tion  at  a  gloomy  hotel,  I  walked  out  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air  ; 
meaning  to  fall  in  with  the  mail  and  resume  my 
seat  at  the  post-office.  The  night,  however, 
being  yet  dark,  as  the  moon  had  scarcely  risen, 
and  the  streets  being  at  that  hour  empty,  so  as 
to  offer  no  opportunities  for  asking  the  road,  I 
lost  my  way ;  and  did  not  reach  the  post-office 
until  it  was  considerably  past  midnight ;  but,  to 
my  great  relief  (as  it  was  important  for  me  to  be 
in  Westmoreland  by  the  morning),  I  saw  in  the 
huge  sancer  eyes  of  the  mail,  blazing  through 
the  gloom,  an  evidence  that  my  chance  was  not 
yet  lost.  Past  the  time  it  was  ;  but,  by  some 
rare  accident,  the  mail  was  not  even  yet  ready  to 
start.  I  ascended  to  my  seat  on  the  box,  where 
my  cloak  was  still  lying  as  it  had  lain  at  the 
Bridgewater  Arms.  I  had  left  it  there  in  imita 
tion  of  a  nautical  discoverer,  who  leaves  a  bit  of 
bunting  on  the  shore  of  his  discovery,  by  way  of 
warning  off  the  ground  the  whole  human  race, 
and  notifying  to  the  Christian  and  the  heathen 
worlds,  with  his  best  compliments,  that  he  has 
hoisted  his  pocket-handkerchief  once  and  for  ever 
upon  that  virgin  soil ;  thenceforward  claiming 
the  jus  dominii  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere 
above  it,  and  also  the  right  of  driving  shafts  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth  below  it ;  so  that  all 
people  found  after  this  warning  either  aloft  in 
upper  chambers  of  the  atmosphere,  or  groping 
in  subterraneous  shafts,  or  squatting  audaciously 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  will  be  treated  as 
trespassers — kicked,  that  is  to  say,  or  decapi 
tated,  as  circumstances  may  suggest,  by  their 
very  faithful  servant,  the  owner  of  the  said 
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pocket-handkerchief.  In  the  present  case,  it  is 
probable  that  my  cloak  might  not  have  been 
respected,  and  the  jus  gentium  might  have  been 
cruelly  violated  in  my  person — for,  in  the  dark, 
people  commit  deeds  of  darkness,  gas  being  a 
great  ally  of  morality — but  it  so  happened  that, 
on  this  night,  there  was  no  other  outside  pas 
senger  ;  and  thus  the  crime,  which  else  was  but 
too  probable,  missed  fire  for  want  of  a  criminal. 
Having  mounted  the  box,  I  took  a  small  quan 
tity  of  laudanum,  having  already  travelled  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles — viz.,  from  a  point 
seventy  miles  beyond  London.  In  the  taking  of 
laudanum  there  was  nothing  extraordinary. 
But  by  accident  it  drew  upon  me  the  special 
attention  of  my  assessor  on  the  box — the  coach 
man.  And  in  that,  also,  there  was  nothing  ex 
traordinary.  But  by  accident  and  with  great 
delight  it  drew  my  own  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  coachman  was  a  monster  in  point  of 
bulk,  and  that  he  had  but  one  eye.  In  fact,  he 
had  been  foretold  by  Virgil  as 

"Monstrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens  cui  lumen 
ademptum." 

He  answered  to  the  conditions  in  every  one  of 
the  items  :  (1. )  a  monster  he  was  ;  (2. )  dreadful ; 
(3. )  shapeless ;  (4. )  huge ;  (5. )  who  had  lost  an  eye. 
But  why  should  that  delight  me  ?  Had  he  been 
one  of  the  Calendars  in  the  "Arabian  Nights," 
and  had  paid  down  his  eye  as  the  price  of  his 
criminal  curiosity,  what  right  had  /  to  exult  in 
his  misfortune  ?  I  did  not  exult :  I  delighted  in 
no  man's  punishment,  though  it  were  even 
merited.  But  these  personal  distinctions  (Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5)  identified  in  an  instant  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  whom  I  had  known  in  the  south  for 
some  years  as  the  most  masterly  of  mail-coach 
men.  He  was  the  man  in  all  Europe  that  could 
(if  any  could)  have  driven  six-in-hand  full  gallop 
over  .4  £  Sirat — that  dreadful  bridge  of  Mahomet, 
with  no  side  battlements,  and  of  extra  room  not 
enough  for  a  razor's  edge — leading  right  across 
the  bottomless  gulf.  Under  this  eminent  man, 
whom  in  Greek  I  cognominated  Cyclops  diphre- 
lates  (Cyclops  the  charioteer),  I,  and  others 
known  to  me,  studied  the  diphrelatic  art. 
Excuse,  reader,  a  word  too  elegant  to  be  pedantic. 
As  a  pupil,  though  I  paid  extra  fees,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  I  did  not  stand  high  in  his  esteem. 
It  showed  his  dogged  honesty  (thoiigh,  observe, 
nt)t  his  discernment),  that  he  could  not  see  my 
merits.  Let  us  excuse  his  absurdity  in  this 
particular,  by  remembering  his  want  of  an  eye. 
Doubtless  that  made  him  blind  to  my  merits. 
In  the  art  of  conversation,  however,  he  admitted 
that  I  had  the  whip-hand  of  him.  On  this 
present  occasion,  great  joy  was  at  our  meeting. 
But  what  was  Cyclops  doing  here?  Had  the 
medical  men  recommended  northern  air,  or  how? 
I  collected,  from  such  explanations  as  he  volun 
teered,  that  he  had  an  interest  at  stake  in  some 
suit-at-law  now  pending  at  Lancaster;  so  that 


probably  he  had  got  himself  transferred  to  this 
station,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  with  his 
professional  pursuits  an  instant  readiness  for  the 
calls  of  his  lawsuit. 

Meantime,  what  are  we  stopping  for  ?  Surely 
we  have  now  waited  long  enough.  Oh,  this 
procrastinating  mail,  and  this  procrastinating 
post-office  !  Can't  they  take  a  lesson  upon  that 
subject  from  me  I  Some  people  have  called  me 
procrastinating.  Yet  you  are  witness,  reader, 
that  I  was  here  kept  waiting  for  the  post-office. 
Will  the  post-office  lay  its  hand  on  its  heart,  in 
its  moments  of  sobriety,  and  assert  that  ever  it 
waited  for  me?  What  are  they  about?  The 
guard  tells  me  that  there  is  a  large  extra  accumu 
lation  of  foreign  mails  this  night,  owing  to 
irregularities  caused  by  war,  by  wind,  by  weather, 
in  the  packet  service,  which  as  yet  does  not 
benefit  at  all  by  steam.  For  an  extra  hour,  it 
seems;  the  post-office  has  been  engaged  in  thresh 
ing  out  the  pure  wheaten  correspondence  of 
Glasgow,  and  winnowing  it  from  the  chaff  of  all 
baser  intermediate  towns.  But  at  last  all  is 
finished.  Sound  your  horn,  guard.  Manchester, 
good-bye ;  we've  lost  an  hour  by  your  criminal 
conduct  at  the  post-office :  which,  however, 
though  I  do  not  mean  to  part  with  a  serviceable 
ground  of  complaint,  and  one  which  really  -is 
such  for  the  horses,  to  me  secretly  is  an  advan 
tage,  since  it  compels  us  to  look  sharply  for  this 
lost  hour  amongst  the  next  eight  or  nine,  and  to 
recover  it  (if  we  can)  at  the  rate  of  one  mile 
extra  per  hour.  Off  we  are  at  last,  and  at  eleven 
miles  an  hour ;  and  for  the  moment  I  detect  no 
changes  in  the  energy  or  in  the  skill  of  Cyclops. 

From  Manchester  to  Kendal,  which  virtually 
(though  not  in  law)  is  the  capital  of  Westmore 
land,  there  were  at  this  time  seven  stages  of 
eleven  miles  each.  The  first  five  of  these,  count 
ing  from  Manchester,  terminate  in  Lancaster, 
which  is  therefore  fifty-five  miles  north  of  Man 
chester,  and  the  same  distance  exactly  from 
Liverpool.  The  first  three  stages  terminate  in 
Preston  (called,  by  way  of  distinction  from  other 
towns  of  that  name,  proud  Preston),  at  which 
place  it  is  that  the  separate  roads  from  Liverpool 
and  from  Manchester  to  the  north  become  con 
fluent.*  Within  these  first  three  stages  lay  the 
foundation,  the  progress,  and  termination  of  our 
night's  adventure.  During  the  first  stage,  I 
found  out  that  Cyclops  was  mortal :  he  was 
liable  to  the  shocking  affection  of  sleep — a  thing 
which  previously  I  had  never  suspected.  If  a 
man  indulges  in  the  vicious  habit  of  sleeping, 


*  "  Confluent."— Suppose  a  capital  Y  (the  Pythagorean 
letter):  Lancaster  is  at  the  foot  of  this  letter;  Liver 
pool  at  the  top  of  the  right  branch ;  Manchester  at  the 
top  of  the  left;  proud  Preston  at  the  centre,  where 
the  two  branches  unite.  It  is  thirty- three  miles  along 
either  of  the  two  branches;  it  is  twenty-two  miles 
along  the  stem — viz.,  from  Preston  in  the  middle,  to 
Lancaster  at  the  root.  There's  a  lesson  in  geography 
for  the  reader. 
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all  the  skill  in  aurigation  of  Apollo  himself,  with 
the  horses  of  Aurora  to  execute  his  notions,  avail 
him  nothing.  "Oh,  Cyclops!"  I  exclaimed, 
"thou  art  mortal.  My  friend,  thou  snorest." 
Through  the  first  eleven  miles,  however,  this 
infirmity— which  I  grieve  to  say  that  he  shared 
with  the  whole  pagan  Pantheon— betrayed  itself 
only  by  brief  snatches.  On  waking  up,  he  made 
an  apology  for  himself,  which,  instead  of  mend 
ing  matters,  laid  open  a  gloomy  vista  of  coming 
disasters.  The  summer  assizes,  he  reminded 
me,  were  now  going  on  at  Lancaster  :  in  conse 
quence  of  which,  for  three  nights  and  three  days 
he  had  not  lain  down  in  a  bed.  During  the  day, 
he  was  waiting  for  his  own  summons  as  a  witness 
on  the  trial  in  which  he  was  interested ;  or  else, 
lest  he  should  be  missing  at  the  critical  moment, 
was  drinking  with  the  other  witnesses,  under 
the  pastoral  surveillance  of  the  attorneys.  Dur 
ing  the  night,  or  that  part  of  it  which  at  sea 
would  form  the  middle  watch,  he  was  driving. 
This  explanation  certainly  accounted  for  his 
drowsiness,  but  in  a  way  which  made  it  much 
more  alarming ;  since  now,  after  several  days' 
resistance  to  this  infirmity,  at  length  he  was 
steadily  giving  way.  Throughout  the  second 
stage  he  grew  more  and  more  drowsy.  In  the 
second  mile  of  the  third  stage,  he  surrendered 
himself  finally  and  without  a  struggle  to  his  peril 
ous  temptation.  All  his  past  resistance  had  but 
deepened  the  weight  of  this  final  oppression. 
Seven  atmospheres  of  sleep  rested  upon  him ; 
and  to  consummate  the  case,  our  worthy  guard, 
after  singing  "Love  amongst  the  Roses"  for 
perhaps  thirty  times,  without  invitation,  and 
without  applause,  had  in  revenge  moodily  re 
signed  himself  to  slumber — not  so  deep,  doubt 
less,  as  the  coachman's,  but  deep  enough  for 
mischief.  And  thus  at  last,  about  ten  miles 
from  Preston,  it  came  about  that  I  found  myself 
left  in  charge  of  his  Majesty's  London  and  Glas 
gow  mail,  then  running  at  the  least  twelve  miles 
an  hour. 

What  made  this  negligence  less  criminal  than 
else  it  must  have  been  thought,  was  the  condition 
of  the  roads  at  night  during  the  assizes.  At 
that  time,  all  the  law  business  of  populous  Liver 
pool,  and  also  of  populous  Manchester,  with  its 
vast  cincture  of  populous  rural  districts,  was 
called  up  by  ancient  usage  to  the  tribunal  of 
Lilliputian  Lancaster.  To  break  up  this  old 
traditional  usage  required  (I.)  a  conflict  with 
powerful  established  interests ;  (2.)  a  large  system 
of  new  arrangements ;  and  (3.)  a  new  parliament 
ary  statute.  But  as  yet  this  change  was  merely 
in  contemplation,  As  things  were  at  present, 
twice  in  the  year*  so  vast  a  body  of  business 
rolled  northwards,  from  the  southern  quarter  of 
the  county,  that  for  a  fortnight  at  least  it  occu- 


*  "  Twice  in  the  year."— There  were  at  that  time 
only  two  assizes  even  in  the  most  populous  counties — 
viz.,  the  Lent  Assizes,  and  the  Summer  Assizes. 


pied  the  severe  exertions  of  two  judges  in  its 
despatch.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
every  horse  available  for  such  a  service,  along 
the  whole  line  of  road,  was  exhausted  in  carrying 
down  the  multitudes  of  people  who  were  parties 
to  the  different  suits.  By  sunset,  therefore,  it 
usually  happened  that,  through  utter  exhaustion 
amongst  men  and  horses,  the  road  sank  into  pro 
found  silence.  Except  the  exhaustion  in  the 
vast  adjacent  county  of  York  from  a  contested 
election,  no  such  silence  succeeding  to  no  such 
fiery  uproar  was  ever  witnessed  in  England. 

On  this  occasion,  the  usual  silence  and  solitude 
prevailed  along  the  road.  Not  a  hoof  nor  a 
wheel  was  to  be  heard.  And  to  strengthen  this 
false  luxurious  confidence  in  the  noiseless  roads, 
it  happened  also  that  the  night  was  one  of 
peculiar  solemnity  and  peace.  Far  my  own 
part,  though  slightly  alive  to  the  possibilities 
of  peril,  I  had  so  far  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
the  mighty  calm  as  to  sink  into  a  profound' 
reverie.  The  month  was  August,  in  the  middle 
of  which  lay  my  own  birthday— a  festival  to 
every  thoughtful  man  suggesting  solemn  and 
often  sigh-born*  thoughts.  The  county  was 
my  own  native  county — upon  which,  in  its 
southern  section,  more  than  upon  any  equal' 
area  known  to  man  past  or  present,  had 
descended  the  original  curse  of  labour  in  its 
heaviest  form,  not  mastering  the  bodies  only-  of 
men  as  of  slaves,  or  criminals  in  mines^  but 
working  through  the  fiery  will.  Upon  no  equal 
space  of  earth  was,  or  ever  had  been,  the  same 
energy  of  human  power  put  forth  daily.  At 
this  particular  season  also  of  the  assizes,  that 
dreadful  hurricane  of  flight  and  pursuit,  as  it 
might  have  seemed  to  a  stranger,  which  swept 
to  and  from  Lancaster  all  day  long,  hunting  the 
county  up  and  down,  and  regularly  subsiding 
back  into  silence  about  sunset,  could  not  fail 
(when  united  with  this  permanent  distinction  of 
Lancashire  as  the  very  metropolis  and  citadel  of 
labour)  to  point  the  thoughts  pathetically  upon 
that  counter  vision  of  rest,  of  saintly  repose 
from  strife  and  sorrow,  towards  which,  as  to 
their  secret  haven,  the  profounder  aspirations 
of  man's  heart  are  in  solitude  continually 
travelling.  Obliquely  upon  our  left  we  were 
nearing  the  sea,  which  also  must,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  be  repeating  the  general 
state  of  halcyon  repose.  The  sea,  the  atmo 
sphere,  the  light,  bore  each  an  orchestral  part 
in  this  universal  lull.  Moonligh-t,  and  the  first 
timid  tremblings  of  the  dawn,  were  by  this  time 
blending ;  and  the  blendings  were  brought  into 
a  still  more  exquisite  state  of  unity  by  a  slight 
silvery  mist,  motionless  and  dreamy,  that 
covered  the  woods  and  fields,  but  with  a  veil  of 
equable  transparency.  Except  the  feet  of  our 


*  "Sigh-born." — I  owe  the  suggestion  of  this  word 
to  an  obscure  remembrance  of  a  beautiful  phrase  in 
"Giraldus  Cambrensis" — viz. ,  suspiriosee  cogitatione». 
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own  horses,  which,  running  on  a  sandy  margin 
of  the  road,  made  but  little  disturbance,  there 
was  no  sound  abroad.  In  the  clouds,  and  on 
the  earth,  prevailed  the  same  majestic  peace ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  that  the  villain  of  a  school 
master  has  done  for  the  ruin  of  our  sublimer 
thoughts,  which  are  the  thoiights  of  our  infancy, 
we  still  believe  in  no  such  nonsense  as  a  limited 
atmosphere.  Whatever  we  may  swear  with  our 
false  feigning  lips,  in  our  faithful  hearts  we 
still  believe,  and  must  for  ever  believe,  in  fields 
of  air  traversing  the  total  gulf  between  earth 
and  the  central  heavens.  Still,  in  the  confi 
dence  of  children  that  tread  without  fear  every 
chamber  in  their  father's  house,  and  to  whom 
no  door  is  closed,  we,  in  that  Sabbatic  vision 
which  sometimes  is  revealed  for  an  hour  upon 
nights  like  this,  ascend  with  easy  steps  from  the 
sorrow-stricken  fields  of  earth,  upwards  to  the 
sandals  of  God. 

Suddenly,  from  thoughts  like  these,  I  was 
awakened  to  a  sullen  sound,  as  of  some  motion 
on  the  distant  road.  It  stole  upon  the  air  for  a 
moment ;  I  listened  in  awe ;  but  then  it  died 
away.  Once  roused,  however,  I  could  not  but 
observe  with  alarm  the  quickened  motion  of  our 
horses.  Ten  years'  experience  had  made  my 
eye  learned  in  the  valuing  of  motion ;  and  I 
saw  that  we  were  now  running  thirteen  miles  an 
hour.  I  pretend  to  no  presence  of  mind.  On 
the  contrary,  my  fear  is,  that  I  am  miserably 
and  shamefully  deficient  in  that  quality  as 
regards  action.  The  palsy  of  doubt  and  distrac- 
ticii  hangs  like  some  guilty  weight  of  dark  un- 
fathomed  remembrances  upon  my  energies,  when 
the  signal  is  flying  for  action.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  accursed  gift  I  have,  as  regards 
thought,  that  in  the  first  step  towards  the  possi 
bility  of  a  misfortune,  I  see  its  total  evolution  ; 
in  the  radix  of  the  series  I  see  too  certainly  and 
too  instantly  its  entire  expansion ;  in  the  first 
syllable  of  the  dreadful  sentence  I  read  already 
the  last.  It  was  not  that  I  feared  for  ourselves. 
Us,  our  bulk  and  impetus  charmed  against  peril 
in  any  collision.  And  I  had  ridden  through  too 
many  hundreds  of  perils  that  were  frightful  to 
approach,  that  were  matter  of  laughter  to  look 
back  upon,  the  first  face  of  which  was  horror —the 
parting  face  a  jest,  for  any  anxiety  to  rest  upon 
our  interests.  The  mail  was  not  built,  I  felt 
assured,  nor  bespoke,  that  could  betray  me  who 
trusted  to  its  protection.  But  any  carriage  that 
we  could  meet  would  be  frail  and  light  in  com 
parison  of  ourselves.  And  I  remarked  this  omi 
nous  accident  of  our  situation.  We  were  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road.  But  then,  it  may  be 
said,  the  other  party,  if  other  there  was,  might 
also  be  on  the  wrong  side  ;  and  two  wrongs 
might  make  a  right.  That  was  not  likely. 
The  same  motive  which  had  drawn  us  to  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  road — viz.,  the  luxury  of 
the  soft-beaten  sand,  as  contrasted  with  the 
paved  centre — would  prove  attractive  to  others. 


The  two  adverse  carriages  would  therefore,  to  a 
certainty,  be  travelling  on  the  same  side  ;  and 
from  this  side,  as  not  being  ours  in  law,  the 
crossing  over  to  the  other  would,  of  course,  be 
looked  for  from  us.*  Our  lamps,  still  lighted, 
would  give  the  impression  of  vigilance  on  our 
part.  And  every  creature  that  met  us  would 
rely  upon  us  for  quartering,  f  All  this,  and  if 
the  separate  links  of  the  anticipation  had  been  a 
thousand  times  more,  I  saw,  not  discursively,  or 
by  effort,  or  by  succession,  but  by  one  flash  of 
horrid  simultaneous  intuition. 

Under  this  steady  though  rapid  anticipation 
of  the  evil  which  might  be  gathering  ahead,  ah  ! 
what  a  sullen  mystery  of  fear,  what  a  sigh  of 
woe,  was  that  which  stole  upon  the  air,  as  again 
the  far-off  sound  of  a  wheel  was  heard  !  A 
whisper  it  was — a  whisper  from,  perhaps,  four 
miles  off — secretly  announcing  a  ruin  that,  being 
foreseen,  was  not  the  less  inevitable ;  that, 
being  known,  was  not,  therefore,  healed.  What 
could  be  done — who  was  it  that  could  do  it — to 
check  the  storm-flight  of  these  maniacal  horses  ? 
Could  I  not  seize  the  reins  from  the  grasp  of  the 
slumbering  coachman  ?  You,  reader,  think  that 
it  would  have  been  in  your  power  to  do  so. 
And  I  quarrel  not  with  your  estimate  of  your 
self.  But,  from  the  way  in  which  the  coach 
man's  hand  was  viced  between  his  upper  and 
lower  thigh,  this  was  impossible.  Easy,  was  it  ? 
See,  then,  that  bronze  equestrian  statue.  The 
cruel  rider  has  kept  the  bit  in  his  horse's  mouth 
for  two  centuries.  Unbridle  him,  for  a  minute, 
if  you  please,  and  wash  his  mouth  with  water. 
Easy,  was  it  ?  Unhorse  me,  then,  that  imperial 
rider  ;  knock  me  those  marble  feet  from  those 
marble  stirrups  of  Charlemagne. 

The  sounds  ahead  strengthened,  and  were  now 
too  clearly  the  sounds  of  wheels.  Who  and 
what  could  it  be  ?  Was  it  industry  in  a  taxed 
cart  ?  Was  it  youthful  gaiety  in  a  gig  ?  Was  it 
sorrow  that  loitered,  or  joy  that  raced  ?  For  as 
yet  the  snatches  of  sound  were  too  intermitting, 
from  distance,  to  decipher  the  character  of  the 
motion.  Whoever  were  the  travellers,  some 
thing  must  be  done  to  warn  them.  Upon  the 
other  party  rests  the  active  responsibility,  but 
upon  us — and,  woe  is  me  !  that  us  was  reduced 
to  my  frail  opium-shattered  self— rests  the  re 
sponsibility  of  warning.  Yet,  how  should  this 
be  accomplished?  Might  I  not  sound  the 
guard's  horn  ?  Already,  on  the  first  thought,  I 


*  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  law  of  the  case  as 
established  by  legal  precedents,  all  carriages  were  re 
quired  to  give  way  before  royal  equipages,  and  there 
fore  before  the  mail  as  one  of  them.  But  this  only 
increased  the  danger,  as  being  a  regulation  very  im 
perfectly  made  known,  very  unequally  enforced,  and 
therefore  often  embarrassing  the  movements  on  both 
sides. 

\  "  Quartering. "~-This  is  the  technical  word,  and,  I 
presume,  derived  from  the  French  cartayer,  io  evad 
a  rut  or  any  obstacle. 
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was  making  my  way  over  the  roof  to  the  guard's 
seat.  But  this,  from  the  accident  which  I  have 
mentioned,  of  the  foreign  mails  being  piled  upon 
the  roof,  was  a  difficult  and  even  dangerous 
attempt  to  one  cramped  by  nearly  three  hun 
dred  miles  of  outside  travelling.  And,  fortu 
nately,  before  I  had  lost  much  time  in  the 
attempt,  our  frantic  horses  swept  round  an 
angle  of  the  road,  which  opened  upon  us  that 
final  stage  where  the  collision  must  be  accom 
plished,  and  the  catastrophe  sealed.  All  was 
apparently  finished.  The  court  was  sitting ; 
the  case  was  heard  ;  the  judge  had  finished  ; 
and  only  the  verdict  was  yet  in  arrear. 

Before  us  lay  an  avenue,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
six  hundred  yards,  perhaps,  in  length  ;  and  the 
umbrageous  trees,  which  rose  in  a  regular  line 
from  either  side,  meeting  high  overhead,  gave  to 
it  the  character  of  a  cathedral  aisle.  These 
trees  lent  a  deeper  solemnity  to  the  early  light ; 
but  there  was  still  light  enough  to  perceive,  at 
the  further  end  of  this  Gothic  aisle,  a  frail  reedy 
gig,  in  which  were  seated  a  young  man,  and  by 
his  side  a  young  lady.  Ah,  young  sir  !  what 
are  you  about  ?  If  it  is  requisite  that  you  should 
whisper  your  communications  to  this  young  lady 
— though  really  I  see  nobody,  at  an  hour  and  on 
a  road  so  solitary,  likely  to  overhear  you— is  it 
therefore  requisite  that  you  should  carry  your 
lips  forward  to  hers?  The  little  carriage  is 
creeping  on  at  one  mile  an  hour ;  and  the  parties 
within  it  being  thus  tenderly  engaged,  are  na 
turally  bending  down  their  heads.  Between 
them  and  eternity,  to  all  human  calculation, 
there  is  but  a  minute  and  a  half.  Oh,  heavens  ! 
what  is  it  that  I  shall  do  ?  Speaking  or  acting, 
what  help  can  I  offer?  Strange  it  is,  and  to  a 
mere  auditor  of  the  tale  might  seem  laughable, 
that  I  should  need  a  suggestion  from  the 
"  Iliad "  to  prompt  the  sole  resource  that  re 
mained.  Yet  so  it  was.  Suddenly  I  remem 
bered  the  shout  of  Achilles,  and  its  effect.  But 
could  I  pretend  to  shout  like  the  son  of  Peleus, 
aided  by  Pallas  ?  No ;  but  then  I  needed  not 
the  shout  that  should  alarm  all  Asia  militant ; 
such  a  shout  would  suffice  as  might  carry  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  two  thoughtless  young  people, 
and  one  gig-horse.  I  shouted — and  the  young 
man  heard  me  not.  A  second  time  I  shbuted — 
and  now  he  heard  me,  for  now  he  raised  his 
head. 

Here,  then,  all  had  been  done  that,  by  me, 
could  be  done :  more  on  my  part  was  not  pos 
sible.  Mine  had  been  the  first  step  ;  the  second 
was  for  the  young  man;  the  third  was  for  God. 
If,  said  I,  this  stranger  is  a  brave  man,  and  if, 
indeed,  he  loves  the  young  girl  at  his  side — or, 
loving  her  not,  if  he  feels  the  obligation,  pressing 
upon  every  man  worthy  to  be  called  a  man,  of 
doing  his  utmost  for  a  woman  confided  to  his 
protection — he  will,  at  least,  make  some  effort 
to  save  her.  If  that  fails,  he  will  not  perish  the 
more,  or  by  a  death  more  cruel,  for  having  made 


it ;  and  he  will  die  as  a  brave  man  should,  with, 
his  face  to  the  danger,  and  with  his  arm  about 
the  woman  that  he  sought  in  vain  to  save.  But, 
if  he  makes  no  effort,  shrinking,  without  a  strug 
gle,  from  his  duty,  he  himself  will  not  the  less 
certainly  perish  for  this  baseness  of  poltroonery. 
He  will  die  no  less  :  and  why  not  ?  Wherefore 
should  we  grieve  that  there  is  one  craven  less  in 
the  world  ?  No  ;  let  him  perish,  without  a  pity 
ing  thought  of  ours  wasted  upon  him ;  and,  in 
that  case,  all  our  grief  will  be  reserved  for  the 
fate  of  the  helpless  girl  who  now,  upon  the  least 
shadow  of  failure  in  him,  must,  by  the  fiercest 
of  translations — must,  without  time  for  a  prayer 
— must,  within  neventy  seconds,  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  God. 

But  craven  he  was  not :  sudden  had  been  the 
call  upon  him,  and  sudden  was  his  answer  to  the 
call.  He  saw,  he  heard,  he  comprehended,  the 
ruin  that  was  coming  down  :  already  its  gloomy 
shadow  darkened  above  him ;  and  already  he  was 
measuring  his  strength  to  deal  with  it.  Ah ! 
what  a  vulgar  thing  does  courage  seem,  when  we 
see  nations  buying  it  and  selling  it  for  a  shilling 
a  day  :  ah  !  what  a  sublime  thing  does  courage 
seem,  when  some  fearful  summons  on  the  great 
deeps  of  life  carries  a  man,  as  if  running  before 
a  hurricane,  np  to  the  giddy  crest  of  some 
tumultuous  crisis,  from  which  lie  two  courses, 
and  a  voice  says  to  him  audibly,  "  One  way  lies 
hope ;  take  the  other,  and  mourn  for  ever ! " 
How  grand  a  triumph,  if,  even  then,  amidst  the 
raving  of  all  around  him,  and  the  frenzy  of  the 
danger,  the  man  is  able  to  confront  his  situation 
— is  able  to  retire  for  a  moment  into  solitude 
with  God,  and  to  seek  his  counsel  from  Him. 

For  seven  seconds,  it  might  be,  of  his  seventy, 
the  stranger  settled  his  countenance  steadfastly 
upon  us,  as  if  to  search  and  value  every  element 
in  the  conflict  before  him.  For  five  seconds 
more  of  his  seventy  he  sat  immovably,  like  one 
that  mused  on  some  great  purpose.  For  five 
more,  perhaps,  he  sat  with  eyes  upraised,  like 
one  that  prayed  in  sorrow,  under  some  extremity 
of  doubt,  for  light  that  should  guide  him  to  the 
better  choice.  Then  suddenly  he  rose ;  stood 
upright;  and  by  a  powerful  strain  upon  the 
reins,  raising  his  horse's  fore-feet  from  the 
ground,  he  slewed  him  round  on  the  pivot  of  his 
hind-legs,  so  as  to  plant  the  little  equipage  in  a 
position  nearly  at  right  angles  to  ours.  Thus 
far  his  condition  was  not  improved ;  except  as  a 
first  step  had  been  taken  towards  the  possibility 
of  a  second.  If  no  more  were  done,  nothing  was 
done;  for  the  little  carriage  still  occupied  the 
very  centre  of  our  path,  though  in  an  altered 
direction.  Yet  even  now  it  may  not  be  too  late : 
fifteen  of  the  seventy  seconds  may  still  be  un 
exhausted  ;  and  one  almighty  bound  may  avail 
to  clear  the  ground.  Hurry,  then,  hurry  !  for 
the  flying  moments — they  hurry.  Oh,  hurry, 
hurry,  my  brave  young  man  !  for  the  cruel  hoofs 
of  our  horses — they  also  hurry!  Fast  are  the 
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flying  moments,  faster  are  the  hoofs  of  our 
horses.  But  fear  not  for  him,  if  human  energy 
can  suffice;  faithful  was  he  that  drove  to  his 
terrific  duty ;  faithful  was  the  horse  to  his  com 
mand.  One  blow,  one  impulse  given  with  voice 
and  hand,  by  the  stranger,  one  rush  from  the 
horse,  one  bound  as  if  in  the  act  of  rising  to  a 
fence,  landed  the  docile  creature's  fore-feet  upon 
the  crown  or  arching  centre  of  the  road.  The 
larger  half  of  the  little  equipage  had  then  cleared 
our  over-towering  shadow :  that  was  evident 
even  to  my  own  agitated  sight.  But  it  mattered 
little  that  one  wreck  should  float  off  in  safety, 
if  upon  the  wreck  that  perished  were  embarked 
the  human  freightage.  The  rear  part  of  the 
carriage — was  that  certainly  beyond  the  line  of 
absolute  ruin  ?  What  power  could  answer  the 
question '(  Glance  of  eye,  thought  of  man,  wing 
of  angel,  which  of  these  had  speed  enough  to 
sweep  between  the  question  and  the  answer,  and 
divide  the  one  from  the  other  ?  Light  does  not 
tread  upon  the  steps  of  light  more  indivisibly, 
than  did  our  all-conquering  arrival  upon  the 
escaping  efforts  of  the  gig.  That  must  the  young 
man  have  felt  too  plainly.  His  back  was  now 
turned  to  us ;  not  by  sight  could  he  any  longer 
communicate  with  the  peril ;  but  by  the  dread 
ful  rattle  of  our  harness,  too  truly  had  his  ear 
been  instructed — that  all  was  finished  as  regarded 
any  further  effort  of  his.  Already  in  resignation 
he  had  rested  from  his  struggle ;  and  perhaps  in 
his  heart  he  was  whispering,  "Father,  which  art 
in  heaven,  do  Thou  finish  above  what  I  on  earth 
have  attempted."  Faster  than  ever  mill-race  we 
ran  past  them  in  our  inexorable  flight.  Oh, 
raving  of  hurricanes  that  must  have  sounded  in 
their  young  ears  at  the  moment  of  our  transit ! 
Even  in  that  moment  the  thunder  of  collision 
spoke  aloud.  Either  with  the  swingle-bar,  or 
with  the  haunches  of  our  near  leader,  we  had 
struck  the  off-wheel  of  the  little  gig,  which  stood 
rather  obliquely,  and  not  quite  so  far  advanced, 
as  to  be  accurately  parallel  with  the  near- wheel. 
The  blow,  from  the  fury  of  our  passage,  re 
sounded  terrifically.  I  rose  in  horror,  to  gaze 
upon  the  ruins  we  might  have  caused.  From  my 
elevated  station  I  looked  down,  and  looked  back 
upon  the  scene,  which  in  a  moment  told  its  own 
tale,  and  wrote  all  its  records  on  my  heart  for 
ever. 

Here  was  the  map  of  the  passion  that  now 
had  finished.  The  horse  was  planted  immov 
ably,  with  his  fore-feet  upon  the  paved  crest  of 
the  central  road.  He  of  the  whole  party  might 
be  supposed  untouched  by  the  passion  of  death. 
The  little  cany  carriage — partly,  perhaps,  from 
the  violent  torsion  of  the  wheels  in  its  recent 
movement,  partly  from  the  thundering  blow  we 
had  given  to  it — as  if  it  sympathised  with  human 
horror,  was  all  alive  with  tremblings  and  shiver- 
ings.  The  young  man  trembled  not,  nor  shiv 
ered.  He  sat  like  a  rock.  But  his  was  the 
steadiness  of  agitation  frozen  into  rest  by  horror. 


As  yet  he  dared  not  to  look  round ;  for  he  knew 
that,  if  anything  remained  to  do,  by  him  it  could 
no  longer  be  done.  And  as  yet  he  knew  not  for 
certain  if  their  safety  were  accomplished.  But 
the  lady 

But  the  lady !  Oh,  heavens  !  will  that 

spectacle  ever  depart  from  my  dreams,  as  she 
rose  and  sank  upon  her  seat,  sank  and  rose, 
threw  up  her  arms  wildly  to  heaven,  clutched  at 
some  visionary  object  in  the  air,  fainting,  pray 
ing,  raving,  despairing?  Figure  to  yourself, 
reader,  the  elements  of  the  case ;  suffer  me  to 
recall  before  your  mind  the  circumstances  of 
that  unparalleled  situation.  From  the  silence 
and  deep  peace  of  this  saintly  summer  night  — 
from  the  pathetic  blending  of  this  sweet  moon 
light,  dawnlight,  dreamlight— from  the  manly 
tenderness  of  this  flattering,  whispering,  mur 
muring  love — suddenly  as  from  the  woods  and 
fields — suddenly  as  from  the  chambers  of  the 
air  opening  in  revelation — suddenly  as  from  the 
ground  yawning  at  her  feet,  leaped  upon  her, 
with  the  flashing  of  cataracts,  Death  the  crowned 
phantom,  with  all  the  equipage  of  his  terrors, 
and  the  tiger  roar  of  his  voice. 

The  moments  were  numbered ;  the  strife  was 
finished  ;  the  vision  was  closed.  In  the  twink 
ling  of  an  eye,  our  flying  horses  had  carried  us 
to  the  termination  of  the  umbrageous  aisle ;  at 
right  angles  we  wheeled  into  our  former  direc 
tion,  the  turn  of  the  road  carried  the  scene  out 
of  my  eyes  in  an  instant,  and  swept  it  into  my 
dreams  for  ever. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  POCKET-BOOK  OF  A 
LATE  OPIUM-EATER. 

WALKING  STEWART. 

Mr  Stewart  the  traveller,  commonly  called 
"  Walking  Stewart,"  was  a  man  of  very  extra 
ordinary  genius.  He  has  generally  been  treated 
by  those  who  have  spoken  of  him  in  print  as  a 
madman.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  and  must  have 
been  founded  chiefly  on  the  titles  of  his  books. 
He  was  a  man  of  fervid  mind  and  of  sublime 
aspirations ;  but  he  was  no  madman ;  or,  if  he 
was,  then  I  say  that  it  is  so  far  desirable  to  be  a 
madman.  In  1798  or  1799,  when  I  must  have 
been  about  thirteen  years  old,  Walking  Stewart 
was  in  Bath  —  where  my  family  at  that  time 
resided.  He  frequented  the  pump-room,  and  I 
believe  all  public  places — walking  up  and  down, 
and  dispersing  his  philosophic  opinions  to  the 
right  and  the  left,  like  a  Grecian  philosopher. 
The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  at  a  concert  in  the 
Upper  Rooms ;  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  one 
of  my  party  as  a  very  eccentric  man  who  had 
walked  over  the  habitable  globe.  I  remember 
that  Madame  Mara  was  at  that  moment  singing ; 
and  Walking  Stewart,  who  was  a  true  lover  of 
music  (as  I  afterwards  came  to  know),  was  hang 
ing  upon  her  notes  like  a  bee  upon  a  jessamine 
flower.  His  countenance  was  striking,  and  ex- 
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pressed  the  union  of  "benignity  with  philosophic 
habits  of  thought.  In  such  health  had  his 
pedestrian  exercises  preserved  him,  connected 
with  his  abstemious  mode  of  living,  that  though 
he  must  at  that  time  have  been  considerably 
above  forty,  he  did  not  look  older  than  twenty- 
eight  ;  at  least  the  face  which  remained  upon  my 
recollection  for  some  years  was  that  of  a  young 
man.  Nearly  ten  years  afterwards  I  became 
acquainted  with  him.  During  the  interval  I  had 
picked  up  one  of  his  works  in  Bristol — viz.,  his 
"Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  Moral 
Motion,"  the  second  volume  of  which  is  en 
titled  "The  Apocalypse  of  Nature."  I  had 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the  sound  and  origi 
nal  views  which  in  the  first  volume  he  had  taken 
of  the  national  characters  throughout  Europe. 
In  particular  he  was  the  first,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  the  only  writer  who  had  noticed  the  pro 
found  error  of  ascribing  a  phlegmatic  character 
to  the  English  nation.  "English  phlegm"  is 
the  constant  expression  of  authors  when  con 
trasting  the  English  with  the  French.  Now  the 
truth  is,  that,  beyond  that  of  all  other  nations, 
it  has  a  substratum  of  profound  passion  ;  and,  if 
we  are  to  recur  to  the  old  doctrine  of  tempera 
ments,  the  English  character  must  be  classed  not 
under  the  phlegmatic  but  under  the  melancholic 
temperament ;  and  the  French  under  the  sanguine. 
The  character  of  a  nation  may  be  judged  of  in 
this  particular  by  examining  its  idiomatic  lan 
guage.  The  French,  in  whom  the  lower  forms 
of  passion  are  constantly  bubbling  up  from  the 
shallow  and  siiperficial  character  of  their  feel 
ings,  have  appropriated  all  the  phrases  of  pas 
sion  to  the  service  of  trivial  and  ordinary  life ; 
and  hence  they  have  no  language  of  passion  for 
the  service  of  poetry  or  of  occasions  really  de 
manding  it ;  for  it  has  been  already  enfeebled  by 
continual  association  with  cases  of  an  unimpas- 
sioned  order.  But  a  character  of  deeper  passion 
has  a  perpetual  standard  in  itself,  by  which  as 
by  an  instinct  it  tries  all  cases,  and  rejects  the 
language  of  passion  as  disproportionate  and 
ludicrous  where  it  is  not  fully  justified.  "Ah 
heavens  !  "  or  "Oh  my  God  ! "  are  exclamations 
with  us  so  exclusively  reserved  for  cases  of  pro 
found  interest — that  on  hearing  a  woman  even 
(i.e.,  a  person  of  the  sex  most  easily  excited) 
utter  such  words,  we  look  round  expecting  to 
see  her  child  in  some  situation  of  danger.  But, 
in  France,  "  Ciel !  "  and  "  Oh  mon  Dieu  ! "  are 
uttered  by  every  woman  if  a  mouse  does  but  run 
across  the  floor.  The  ignorant  and  the  thought 
less,  however,  will  continue  to  class  the  English 
character  under  the  phlegmatic  temperament, 
whilst  the  philosopher  will  perceive  that  it  is  the 
exact  polar  antithesis  to  a  phlegmatic  character. 
In  this  conclusion,  though  otherwise  expressed 
and  illustrated,  Walking  Stewart's  view  of  the 
English  character  will  be  found  to  terminate ; 
and  his  opinion  is  especially  valuable — first  and 
chiefly,  because  he  was  a  philosopher  ;  secondly, 


because  his  acquaintance  with  man  civilised  and 
uncivilised,  under  all  national  distinctions,  waa 
absolutely  unrivalled.  Meantime,  this  and 
others  of  his  opinions  were  expressed  in  lan 
guage  that  if  literally  construed  would  often 
appear  insane  or  absurd.  The  truth  is,  his  long 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  had  given  some 
thing  of  a  hybrid  tincture  to  his  diction ;  in 
some  of  his  works,  for  instance,  he  uses  the 
French  word  helas  I  uniformly  for  the  English 
alas !  and  apparently  with  no  consciousness  of 
his  mistake.  He  had  also  this  singularity  about 
him — that  he  was  everlastingly  metaphysicising 
against  metaphysics.  To  me,  who  was  buried 
in  metaphysical  reveries  from  my  earliest  days, 
this  was  not  likely  to  be  an  attraction  ;  any 
more  than  the  vicious  structure  of  his  diction 
was  likely  to  please  my  scholar-like  taste.  All 
grounds  of  disgust,  however,  gave  way  before 
my  sense  of  his  powerful  merits  ;  and,  as  I  have 
said,  I  sought  his  acquaintance.  Coming  up  to 
London  from  Oxford  about  1807  or  1808, 1  made 
inquiries  about  him,  and  found  that  he  usually 
read  the  papers  at  a  coffee-room  in  Piccadilly ; 
understanding  that  he  was  poor,  it  struck  me 
that  he  might  not  wish  to  receive  visits  at  his 
lodgings,  and  therefore  I  sought  him  at  the 
coffee-room.  Here  I  took  the  liberty  of  intro 
ducing  myself  to  him.  He  received  me  cour 
teously,  and  invited  me  to  his  rooms — which  at 
that  time  were  in  Sherrard  Street,  Golden 
Square — a  street  already  memorable  to  me.  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  eloquence  of  his  con 
versation  ;  and  afterwards  I  found  that  Mr 
Wordsworth,  himself  the  most  eloquent  of  men 
in  conversation,  had  been  equally  struck  when 
he  had  met  him  at  Paris  between  the  years  1790 
and  1792,  during  the  early  storms  of  the  French 
revolution.  In  Sherrard  Street  I  visited  him  re 
peatedly,  and  took  notes  of  the  conversations  I 
had  with  him  on  various  subjects.  These  I 
must  have  somewhere  or  other ;  and  I  wish  I 
could  introduce  them  here,  as  they  would  in 
terest  the  reader.  Occasionally  in  these  conver 
sations,  as  in  his  books,  he  introduced  a  few 
notices  of  his  private  history  ;  in  particular,  I 
remember  his  telling  me  that  in  the  East  Indies 
he  had  been  a  prisoner  of  Hyder's  ;  that  he  had 
escaped  with  some  difficulty ;  and  that,  in  the 
service  of  one  of  the  native  princes  as  secretary 
or  interpreter,  he  had  accumulated  a  small  for 
tune.  This  must  have  been  too  small,  I  fear,  at 
that  time  to  allow  him  even  a  philosopher's 
comforts ;  for  some  part  of  it,  invested  in  the 
French  funds,  had  been  confiscated.  I  was 
grieved  to  see  a  man  of  so  much  ability,  of 
gentlemanly  manners,  and  refined  habits,  and 
with  the  infirmity  of  deafness,  suffering  under 
such  obvious  privations ;  and  I  once  took  the 
liberty,  on  a  fit  occasion  presenting  itself,  of 
requesting  that  he  would  allow  me  to  send  him 
some  books  which  he  had  been  casually  regret 
ting  that  he  did  not  possess  ;  for  I  was  at  that 
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time  in  the  hey-day  of  my  worldly  prosperity. 
This  offer,  however,  he  declined  with  firmness 
and  dignity,  though  not  unkindly.  And  I  now 
mention  it,  because  I  have  seen  him  charged 
in  print  with  a  selfish  regard  to  his  own  pecu 
niary  interest.  On  the  contrary,  he  appeared 
to  me  a  very  liberal  and  generous  man  ;  and  I 
well  remember  that,  whilst  he  refused  to  accept 
of  anything  from  me,  he  compelled  me  to  receive 
as  presents  all  the  books  which  he  published 
during  my  acquaintance  with  him  ;  two  of  these, 
corrected  with  his  own  hand — viz.,  the  "Lyre  of 
Apollo"  and  the  "  Sophiometer" — I  have  lately 
found  amongst  other  books  left  in  London,  and 
others  he  forwarded  to  me  in  Westmoreland. 
In  1809  I  saw  him  often.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year  I  happened  to  be  in  London,  and  Mr 
Wordsworth's  tract  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra 
being  at  that  time  in  the  printer's  hands,  I 
superintended  the  publication  of  it ;  and,  at  Mr 
Wordsworth's  request  I  added  a  long  note  on 
Spanish  affairs  which  is  printed  in  the  appendix. 
The  opinions  I  expressed  in  this  note  on  the 
Spanish  character,  at  that  time  much  calum 
niated  on  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  then  fresh  in 
the  public  mind — above  all,  the  contempt  I  ex 
pressed  for  the  superstition  in  respect  to  the 
French  military  prowess  which  was  then  uni 
versal  and  at  its  height,  and  which  gave  way,  in 
fact,  only  to  the  campaigns  of  1814  and  1815 — 
fell  in,  as  it  happened,  with  Mr  Stewart's 
political  creed  in  those  points  where  at  that  time 
it  met  with  most  opposition.  In  1812  it  was, 
I  think,  that  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time,  and  by 
the  way,  on  the  day  of  my  parting  with  him, 
tad  an  amusing  proof  in  my  own  experience  of 
that  sort  of  ubiquity  ascribed  to  him  by  a 
witty  writer  in  the  London  Magazine.  I  met 
-him  and  shook  hands  with  him  under  Somerset 
House,  telling  him  that  I  should  leave  town  that 
evening  for  Westmoreland ;  thence  I  went  by 
the  very  shortest  road  (i.e.,  through  Moor 
Street,  Soho,  for  I  am  learned  in  many  quarters 
of  London)  towards  a  point  which  necessarily 
led  me  through  Tottenham  Court  Eoad.  I 
stopped  nowhere,  and  walked  fast ;  yet  so  it 
was  that  in  Tottenham  Court  Road  I  was  not 
overtaken  by  (that  was  comprehensible)  but 
overtook  Walking  Stewart.  Certainly,  as  the 
above  writer  alleges,  there  must  have  been  three 
Walking  Stewarts  in  London.  He  seemed  no 
ways  surprised  at  this  himself,  but  explained  to 
me  that  somewhere  or  other  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  there  was  a 
little  theatre,  at  which  there  was  dancing  and 
occasionally  good  singing,  between  which  and  a 
neighbouring  coffee-house  he  sometimes  divided 
his  evenings.  Singing,  it  seems,  he  could  hear 
in  spite  of  his  deafness.  In  this  street  I  took 
my  final  leave  of  him — it  turned  out  such — and, 
anticipating  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  so,  I 
looked  after  his  white  hat  at  the  moment  it  was 
disappearing,  and  exclaimed— "Farewell,  thou 


half-crazy  and  most  eloquent  man  !  I  shall 
never  see  thy  face  again."  I  did  not  intend,  at 
that  moment,  to  visit  London  again  for  some 
years.  As  it  happened,  I  was  there  for  a  short 
time  in  1814  ;  and  then  I  heard,  to  my  great 
satisfaction  that  Walking  Stewart  had  recovered 
a  considerable  sum  (about  £14,000,  I  believe) 
from  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  from  the 
abstract  given  in  the  London  Magazine  of  the 
memoir  by  his  relation,  I  have  since  learned 
that  he  applied  this  money  most  wisely  to  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity,  and  that  he  "persisted 
in  living  "  too  long  for  the  peace  of  an  annuity 
office.  So  fare  all  companies  east  and  west,  and 
all  annuity  offices,  that  stand  opposed  in  interest 
to  philosophers  !  In  1814,  however,  to  my 
great  regret,  I  did  not  see  him  ;  for  I  was  then 
taking  a  great  deal  of  opium,  and  never  could 
contrive  to  issue  to  the  light  of  day  soon  enough 
for  a  morning  call  upon  a  philosopher  of  such 
early  hours  ;  and  in  the  evening  I  concluded  he 
would  be  generally  abroad,  from  what  he  had 
formerly  communicated  to  me  of  his  own  habits. 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  afterwards  held  con 
versaziones  at  his  own  rooms,  and  did  not  stir 
out  to  theatres  quite  so  much.  From  a  brother 
of  mine,  who  at  one  time  occupied  rooms  in  the 
same  house  with  him,  I  learned  that  in  other 
respects  he  did  not  deviate  in  his  prosperity 
from  the  philosophic  tenor  of  his  former  life. 
He  abated  nothing  of  his  peripatetic  exercises, 
and  repaired  duly  in  the  morning,  as  he  had  done 
in  former  years,  to  St  James's  Park,  where  he  sat 
in  contemplative  ease  amongst  the  cows,  inhaling 
their  balmy  breath  and  pursuing  his  philosophic 
reveries.  He  had  also  purchased  an  organ,  or 
more  than  one,  with  which  he  solaced  his  soli 
tude  and  beguiled  himself  of  uneasy  thoughts,  if 
he  ever  had  any. 

The  works  of  Walking  Stewart  must  be  read 
with  some  indulgence ;  the  titles  are  generally 
too  lofty  and  pretending  and  somewhat  ex 
travagant  ;  the  composition  is  lax  and  unprecise, 
as  I  have  before  said;  and  the  doctrines  are 
occasionally  very  bold, '  incautiously  stated,  and 
too  hardy  and  high-toned  for  the  nervous  effemi 
nacy  of  many  modern  moralists.  But  Walk 
ing  Stewart  was  a  man  who  thought  nobly  of 
human  nature ;  he  wrote  therefore  at  times  in 
the  spirit  and  with  the  indignation  of  an  ancient 
prophet  against  the  oppressors  and  destroyers  of 
the  time.  In  particular  I  remember  that  in  one 
or  more  of  the  pamphlets  which  I  received  from 
him  at  Grasmere  he  expressed  himself  in  such 
terms  on  the  subject  of  tyrannicide  (distinguish 
ing  the  cases  in  which  it  was  and  was  not  lawful) 
as  seemed  to  Mr  Wordsworth  and  myself  every 
way  worthy  of  a  philosopher ;  but,  from  the  way 
in  which  that  subject  was  treated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  it  was  at  that  time  occasion 
ally  introduced,  it  was  plain  that  his  doctrine 
was  not  fitted  for  the  luxuries  and  relaxed 
morals  of  the  age.  Like  all  men  who  think 
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nobly  of  human  nature,  Walking  Stewart  thought 
of  it  hopefully.  In  some  respects  his  hopes  were 
wisely  grounded ;  in  others  they  rested  too  much 
upon  certain  metaphysical  speculations  which 
are  untenable,  and  which  satisfied  himself  only 
because  his  researches  in  that  track  had  been 
purely  self-originated  and  self-disciplined.  He 
relied  upon  his  own  native  strength  of  mind; 
but  in  questions,  which  the  wisdom  and  philo 
sophy  of  every  age  building  successively  upon 
each  other  have  not  been  able  to  settle,  no  mind 
however  strong  is  entitled  to  build  wholly  upon 
itself.  In  many  things  he  shocked  the  religious 
sense — especially  as  it  exists  in  unphilosophic 
minds  :  he  held  a  sort  of  rude  and  unscientific 
Spinosism ;  and  he  expressed  it  coarsely  and  in 
the  way  most  likely  to  give  offence.  And  indeed 
there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  utter  ob 
scurity  in  which  his  works  have  slumbered  than 
that  they  should  all  have  escaped  prosecution. 
He  also  allowed  himself  to  look  too  lightly  and 
indulgently  on  the  afflicting  spectacle  of  female 
prostitution  as  it  exists  in  London  and  in  all 
great  cities.  This  was  the  only  point  on  which 
I  was  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  ;  for  I  could 
not  but  view  it  as  a  greater  reproach  to  human 
nature  than  the  slave-trade  or  any  sight  of 
wretchedness  that  the  sun  looks  down  upon.  I 
often  told  him  so  ;  and  that  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
guess  how  a  philosopher  could  allow  himself  to 
view  it  simply  as  part  of  the  equipage  of  civil 
life,  and  as  reasonably  making  part  of  the  estab 
lishment  and  furniture  of  a  great  city  as  police- 
offices,  lamplighting,  or  newspapers.  Waiving, 
however,  this  one  instance  of  something  like 
compliance  with  the  brutal  spirit  of  the  world, 
on  all  other  subjects  he  was  eminently  unworldly, 
child-like,  simple-minded,  and  upright.  He 
would  flatter  no  man;  even  when  addressing 
nations,  it  is  almost  laughable  to  see  how  in 
variably  he  prefaces  his  counsels  with  such  plain 
truths  uttered  in  a  manner  so  offensive  as  must 
have  defeated  his  purpose  if  it  had  otherwise  any 
chance  of  being  accomplished.  For  instance,  in 
addressing  America,  he  begins  thus  :  "  People 
of  America !  since  your  separation  from  the 
mother-country  your  moral  character  has  degen 
erated  in  the  energy  of  thought  and  sense  ;  pro 
duced  by  the  absence  of  your  association  and 
intercourse  with  British  officers  and  merchants  ; 
you  have  no  moral  discernment  to  distinguish 
between  the  protective  power  of  England  and 
the  destructive  power  of  France."  And  his 
letter  to  the  Irish  nation  opens  in  this  agreeable 
and  conciliatory  manner:  "People  of  Ireland  ! 
I  address  you  as  a  true  philosopher  of  nature, 
foreseeing  the  perpetual  misery  your  irreflective 
character  and  total  absence  of  moral  discernment 
are  preparing  for,"  etc.  The  second  sentence 
begins  thus  :  "  You  are  sacrilegiously  arresting 
the  arm  of  your  parent  kingdom  fighting  the 
cause  of  man  and  nature,  when  the  triumph  of 
the  fiend  of  French  police  terror  would  be  your 


own  instant  extirpation."  And  the  letter  closes 
thus  :  "  I  see  but  one  awful  alternative — that 
Ireland  will  be  a  perpetual  moral  volcano, 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the  world,  if 
the  education  and  instruction  of  thought  and 
sense  shall  not  be  able  to  generate  the  faculty  of 
moral  discernment  among  a  very  numerous  class 
of  the  population,  who  detest  the  civic  calm  as 
sailors  the  natural  calm — and  make  civic  rights 
on  which  they  cannot  reason  a  pretext  for  feuds 
which  they  delight  in."  As  he  spoke  freely  and 
boldly  to  others,  so  he  spoke  loftily  of  himself ; 
at  p.  313  of  "  The  Harp  of  Apollo,"  on  making 
a  comparison  of  himself  with  Socrates  (in  which 
he  naturally  gives  the  preference  to  himself), 
he  styles  "The  Harp,"  etc.,  "  this  unparalleled 
work  of  human  energy."  At  p.  315,  he  calls  it 
"this  stupendous  work;"  and  lower  down  on 
the  same  page  he  says  :  "  I  was  turned  out  of 
school  at  the  age  of  fifteen  for  a  dunce  or  block 
head,  because  I  would  not  stuff  into  my  memory 
all  the  nonsense  of  erudition  and  learning ;  and 
if  future  ages  should  discover  the  unparalleled 
energies  of  genius  in  this  work,  it  will  prove  my 
most  important  doctrine — that  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  must  be  developed  in  the  education 
of  thought  and  sense  in  the  study  of  moral 
opinion,  not  ails  and  science."  Again,  at  p.  225 
of  his  "  Sophiometer,"  he  says :  "The  paramount 
thought  that  dwells  in  my  mind  incessantly  is  a 
question  I  put  to  myself — whether,  in  the  event 
of  my  personal  dissolution  by  death,  I  have  com 
municated  all  the  discoveries  my  unique  mind 
possesses  in  the  great  master-science  of  man  and 
nature."  In  the  next  page  he  determines  that 
he  lias,  with  the  exception  of  one  truth,  viz., 
"the  latent  energy,  physical  and  moral,  of 
human  nature  as  existing  in  the  British  people." 
But  here  he  was  surely  accusing  himself  without 
ground  ;  for  to  my  knowledge  he  has  not  failed 
in  any  one  of  his  numerous  works  to  insist  upon 
this  theme  at  least  a  billion  of  times.  Another 
instance  of  his  magnificent  self-estimation  is — 
that  in  the  title-pages  of  several  of  his  works  he 
announces  himself  as  "John  Stewart,  the  only 
man  of  nature*  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world." 

By  this  time  I  am  afraid  the  reader  begins  to 
suspect  that  he  was  crazy';  and  certainly,  when 
I  consider  everything,  he  must  have  been  crazy 
when  the  wind  was  at  N.N.E. ;  for  who  but 
Walking  Stewart  ever  dated  his  books  by  a 
computation  drawn — not  from  the  creation,  not 
from  the  flood,  not  from  Nabonassar,  or  db  urbe 
conditd,  not  from  the  Hegira— -but  from  them 
selves,  from  their  own  day  of  publication,  as 


*  In  Bath  he  was  surnamed  "the  Child  of  Nature  : " 
which  arose  from  his  contrasting  on  every  occasion  the 
existing  man  of  our  present  experience  with  the  ideal 
or  Stewartian  man  that  might  be  expected  to  emerge 
in  some  myriads  of  ages,  to  -which  latter  man  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  Child  of  Nature. 
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constituting  the  one  great  era  in  the  history  of 
man  by  the  side  of  which  all  other  eras  were 
frivolous  and  impertinent?  Thus,  in  a  work  of 
his  given  to  me  in  1812  and  probably  published 
in  that  year,  I  find  him  incidentally  recording  of 
himself  that  he  was  at  that  time  "  arrived  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  with  a  firm  state  of  health 
acquired  by  temperance,  and  a  peace  of  mind 
almost  independent  of  the  vices  of  mankind — 
because  my  knowledge  of  life  has  enabled  me  to 
place  my  happiness  beyond  the  reach  or  contact 
of  other  men's  follies  and  passions,  by  avoiding 
all  family  connections  and  all  ambitious  pur 
suits  of  profit,  fame,  or  power."  On  reading 
this  passage  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  its  date ; 
but  this,  on  turning  to  the  title-page,  I  found 
thus  mysteriously  expressed:  "In  the  7000th 
year  of  Astronomical  History,  and  the  first  day 
of  Intellectual  Life  or  Moral  World,  from  the 
era  of  this  work."  Another  slight  inclination 
of  craziness  appeared  in  a  notion  which  obstin 
ately  haunted  his  mind  that  all  the  kings  and 
rulers  of  the  earth  would  confederate  in  every 
age  against  Ms  works,  and  would  hunt  them  out 
for  extermination  as  keenly  as  Herod  did  the 
innocents  in  Bethlehem.  On  this  consideration, 
fearing  that  they  might  be  intercepted  by  the 
long  arms  of  these  wicked  princes  before  -they 
could  reach  that  remote  Stewartian  man  or  his 
precursor  to  whom  they  were  mainly  addressed, 
he  recommended  to  all  those  who  might  be  im 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  their  importance  to  bury 
a  copy  or  copies  of  each  work,  properly  secured 
from  damp,  etc.,  at  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  on  their 
death-beds  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact  to  some  confidential  friends,  who  in 
their  turn  were  to  send  down  the  tradition  to 
some  discreet  persons  of  the  next  generation ; 
and  thus,  if  the  truth  was  not  to  be  dispersed 
for  many  ages,  yet  the  knowledge  that  here  and 
there  the  truth  lay  buried  on  this  and  that  con 
tinent,  in  secret  spots  on  Mount  Caucasus,  in 
the  sands  of  Biledulgerid,  and  in  hiding-places 
amongst  the  forests  of  America,  and  was  to  rise 
again  in  some  distant  age  and  to  vegetate  and 
fructify  for  the  universal  benefit  of  man — this 
knowledge  at  least  was  to  be  whispered  down 
from  generation  to  generation ;  and,  in  defiance 
of  a  myriad  of  kings  crusading  against  him, 
Walking  Stewart  was  to  stretch  out  the  influ 
ence  of  his  writings  through  a  long  series  of 
"\a/j.Trado(f)opoi  to  that  child  of  nature  whom  he 
saw  dimly  through  a  vista  of  many  centuries. 
If  this  were  madness,  it  seemed  to  me  a  some 
what  sublime  madness;  and  I  assured  him  of 
my  co-operation  against  the  kings,  promising 
that  I  would  bury  "  The  Harp  of  Apollo  "  in  my 
own  orchard  in  Grasmere  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Fairfield ;  that  I  would  bury  "  The  Apocalypse 
of  Nature  "  in  one  of  the  coves  of  Helvellyn,  and 
several  other  places  best  known  to  myself.  He 
accepted  my  offer  with  gratitude ;  but  he  then 


made  known  to  me  that  he  relied  on  my  assist 
ance  for  a  still  more  important  service,  which 
was  this  :  in  the  lapse  of  that  vast  number  of 
ages  which  would  probably  intervene  between 
the  present  period  and  the  period  at  which  his 
works  would  have  reached  their  destination,  he 
feared  that  the  English  language  might  itself 
have  mouldered  away.  "No  !"  I  said,  "that, 
was  not  probable ;  considering  its  extensive  dif 
fusion,  and  that  it  was  now  transplanted  into 
all  the  continents  of  our  planet,  I  would  back 
the  English  language  against  any  other  on 
earth."  His  own  persuasion,  however,  was 
that  the  Latin  was  destined  to  survive  all  other 
languages ;  it  was  to  be  the  eternal  as  well  as 
the  universal  language ;  and  his  desire  was  that 
I  would  translate  his  works,  or  some  part  of 
them  into  that  language.  *  This  I  promised ;  and 
I  seriously  designed  at  some  leisure  hour  to  trans 
late  into  Latin  a  selection  of  passages  which 
should  embody  an  abstract  of  his  philosophy. 
This  would  have  been  doing  a  service  to  all  those 
who  might  wish  to  see  a  digest  of  his  peculiar 
opinions  cleared  from  the  perplexities  of  his 
peculiar  diction,  and  brought  into  a  narrow 
compass  from  the  great  number  of  volumes 
through  which  they  are  at  present  dispersed. 
However,  like  many  another  plan  of  mine,  it 
went  unexecuted. 

On  the  whole,  if  Walking  Stewart  were  at  all 
crazy,  he  was  so  in  a  way  which  did  not  affect 
his  natural  genius  and  eloquence,  but  rather 
exalted  them.  The  old  maxim,  indeed,  that 
"Great  wits  to  madness  sure  are  near  allied," 
the  maxim  of  Dryden  and  the  popular  maxim,  I 
have  heard  disputed  by  Mr  Coleridge  and  Mr 
Wordsworth,  who  maintain  that  mad  people  are 
the  dullest  and  most  wearisome  of  all  people. 
As  a  body,  I  believe  they  are  so.  But  I  must 
dissent  from  the  authority  of  Messrs  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth  so  far  as  to  distinguish.  Where 
madness  is  connected,  as  it  often  is,  with  some 
miserable  derangement  of  the  stomach,  liver, 
etc.,  and  attacks  the  principle  of  pleasurable 
life,  which  is  manifestly  seated  in  the  central 
organs  of  the  body  (i.e.,  in  the  stomach  and  the 


*  I  was  not  aware  until  the  moment  of  writing  this 
passage  that  Walking  Stewart  had  publicly  made  this 
request  three  years  after  making  it  to  myself:  opening 
the  "  Harp  of  Apollo,"  I  have  just  now  accidentally 
stumbled  on  the  following  passage  :  "This  stupendous 
work  is  destined,  I  fear,  to  meet  a  worse  fate  than  the 
aloe,  which  as  soon  as  it  blossoms  loses  its  stalk. 
This  first  blossom  of  reason  is  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  both  its  stalk  and  its  soil ;  for,  if  the  revolution 
ary  tyrant  should  triumph,  he  would  destroy  all  the 
English  books  and  energies  of  thought.  I  conjure  my 
readers  to  translate  this  work  into  Latin,  and  to  bury 
it  in  the  ground,  communicating  on  their  death-beds 
only  its  place  of  concealment  to  men  of  nature.", 

From  the  title-page  of  this  work,  by  the  way,  I  learn 
that  the  "7000th  year  of  Astronomical  History"  is 
taken  from  the  Chinese  tables,  and  coincides  (as  I  had 
supposed)  with  the  year  1812  of  our  computation. 
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apparatus  connected  with  it),  there  it  cannot 
but  lead  to  perpetual  suffering  and  distraction 
of  thought ;  and  there  the  patient  will  be  often 
tedious  and  incoherent.  People  who  have  not 
suffered  from  any  great  disturbance  in  those 
organs  are  little  aware  how  indispensable  to  the 
process  of  thinking  are  the  momentary  influxes 
of  pleasurable  feeling  from  the  regular  goings  on 
of  life  in  its  primary  functions ;  in  fact,  until 
the  pleasure  is  withdrawn  or  obscured,  most 
people  are  not  aware  that  they  have  any  pleasure 
from  the  due  action  of  the  great  central  machin 
ery  of  the  system ;  proceeding  in  uninterrupted 
continuance,  the  pleasure  as  much  escapes  the 
consciousness  as  the  act  of  respiration ;  a  child, 
in  the  happiest  state  of  its  existence,  does  not 
know  that  it  is  happy.  And  generally  whatso 
ever  is  the  level  state  of  the  hourly  feeling  is 
never  put  down  by  the  unthinking  (i.e.,  by  99 
out  of  100)  to  the  account  of  happiness ;  it  is 
never  put  down  with  the  positive  sign,  as  equal 
to  +  x  ;  but  simply  as  =  0.  And  men  first  be 
came  aware  that  it  was  a  positive  quantity,  when 
they  have  lost  it  (i.e.,  fallen  into— re).  Mean 
time  the  genial  pleasure  from  the  vital  processes, 
though  not  represented  to  the  consciousness,  is 
immanent  in  every  act — impulse,  motion,  word, 
and  thought ;  and  a  philosopher  sees  that  the 
idiots  are  in  a  state  of  pleasure,  though  they 
cannot  see  it  themselves.  Now  I  say  that,  where 
this  principle  of  pleasure  is  not  attached,  mad 
ness  is  often  little  more  than  an  enthusiasm 
highly  exalted;  the  animal  spirits  are  exuber 
ant  and  in  excess ;  and  the  madman  becomes,  if 
he  be  otherwise  a  man  of  ability  and  informa 
tion,  all  the  better  as  a  companion.  I  have  met 
with  several  such  madmen ;  and  I  appeal  to  my 

brilliant  friend,  Professor  W ,  who  is  not  a 

man  to  tolerate  dulness  in  any  quarter,  and  is 
himself  the  ideal  of  a  delightful  companion, 
whether  he  ever  met  a  more  amusing  person 
than  that  madman  who  took  a  post-chaise  with 

us  from to  Carlisle,  long  years  ago,  when 

he  and  I  were  hastening  with  the  speed  of  fugi 
tive  felons  to  catch  the  Edinburgh  mail.  His 
fancy  and  his  extravagance,  and  his  furious 
attacks  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  like  Plato's  sup 
pers,  refreshed  us  not  only  for  that  day  but 
whenever  they  recurred  to  us;  and  we  were 
both  grieved  when  we  heard  some  time  after 
wards  from  a  Cambridge  man  that  he  had  met 
our  clever  friend  in  a  stage  coach  under  the  care 
of  a  brutal  keeper.  Such  a  madness,  if  any, 
was  the  madness  of  Walking  Stewart ;  his  health 
was  perfect ;  his  spirits  as  light  and  ebullient  as 
the  spirits  of  a  bird  in  spring-time;  and  his 
mind  unagitated  by  painful  thoughts,  and  at 
peace  with  itself.  Hence,  if  he  was  not  an 
amusing  companion,  it  was  because  the  philo 
sophic  direction  of  his  thoughts  made  him  some 
thing  more.  Of  anecdotes  and  matters  of  fact 
he  was  not  communicative ;  of  all  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  vast  compass  of  his  travels  he  never 


availed  himself  in  conversation.  I  do  not  re 
member  at  this  moment  that  he  ever  once  alluded 
to  his  own  travels  in  his  intercourse  with  me 
except  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  down  by  a 
statement  grounded  on  his  own  great  personal 
experience  an  opposite  statement  of  many  hasty 
and  misjudging  travellers  which  he  thought  in 
jurious  to  human  nature;  the  statement  was 
this,  that  in  all  his  countless  rencontres  with 
uncivilised  tribes  he  had  never  met  with  any  so 
ferocious  and  brutal  as  to  attack  an  unarmed 
and  defenceless  man  who  was  able  to  make  them 
understand  that  he  threw  himself  upon  their 
hospitality  and  forbearance. 

On  the  whole,  Walking  Stewart  was  a  sublime 
visionary ;  he  had  seen  and  suffered  much  amongst 
men ;  yet  not  too  much,  or  so  as  to  dull  the 
genial  tone  of  his  sympathy  with  the  sufferings 
of  others.  His  mind  was  a  mirror  of  the  sen 
tient  universe.  The  whole  mighty  vision  that 
had  fleeted  before  his  eyes  in  this  world, — the 
armies  of  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son  with  Oriental 
and  barbaric  pageantry,  the  civic  grandeur  of 
England,  the  great  deserts  of  Asia  and  America, 
the  vast  capitals  of  Europe,  London  with  its 
eternal  agitations,  the  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of 
its  "mighty  heart,"  Paris  shaken  by  the  fierce 
torments  of  revolutionary  convulsions,  the 
silence  of  Lapland,  and  the  solitary  forests  of 
Canada,  with  the  swarming  life  of  the  torrid 
zone,  together  with  innumerable  recollections 
of  individual  joy  and  sorrow,  that  he  had 
participated  by  sympathy — lay  like  a  map 
beneath  him,  as  if  eternally  co-present  to  his 
view  ;  so  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  pro 
digious  whole,  he  had  no  leisure  to  separate 
the  parts,  or  occupy  his  mind  with  details. 
Hence  came  the  monotony  which  the  frivolous 
and  the  desultory  would  have  found  in  his  con 
versation.  I,  however,  who  am  perhaps  the 
person  best  qualified  to  speak  of  him,  must  pro 
nounce  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  genius, 
and,  with  reference  to  his  conversation,  of  great 
eloquence.  That  these  were  not  better  known 
and  acknowledged  was  owing  to  two  disadvan 
tages  ;  one  grounded  in  his  imperfect  education, 
the  other  in  the  peculiar  structure  of  his  mind. 
The  first  was  this  :  Like  the  late  Mr  Shelley  he 
had  a  fine  vague  enthusiasm  and  lofty  aspira 
tions  in  connection  with  human  nature  generally 
and  its  hopes  ;  and  like  him  he  strove  to  give 
steadiness,  a  uniform  direction,  and  an  intelli 
gible  purpose  to  these  feelings,  by  fitting  to 
them  a  scheme  of  philosophical  opinions.  But 
unfortunately  the  philosophic  system  of  both 
was  so  far  from  supporting  their  own  views  and 
the  cravings  of  their  own  enthusiasm,  that,  as  in 
some  points  it  was  baseless,  incoherent,  or  unin 
telligible,  so  in  others  it  tended  to  moral  results, 
from  which,  if  they  had  foreseen  them,  they 
would  have  been  themselves  the  first  to  shrink 
as  contradictory  to  the  very  purposes  in  which 
their  system  had  originated.  Hence,  in  main- 
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taining  their  own  system  they  both  found  them 
selves  painfully  entangled  at  times  with  tenets 
pernicious  and  degrading  to  human  nature. 
These  were  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
•jrpwTov  ^eu5os  in  their  speculations  ;  but  were 
naturally  charged  upon  them  by  those  who 
looked  carelessly  into  their  books  as  opinions 
which  not  only  for  the  sake  of  consistency  they 
thought  themselves  bound  to  endure,  but  to 
"which  they  gave  the  full  weight  of  their  sanction 
and  patronage  as  to  so  many  moving  principles  in 
their  system.  The  other  disadvantage  under 
which  Walking  Stewart  laboured  was  this  :  he 
was  a  man  of  genius,  but  not  a  man  of  talents  ; 
at  least,  his  genius  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
his  talents,  and  wanted,  an  organ,  as  it  were,  for 
manifesting  itself  ;  so  that  his  most  original 
thoughts  were  delivered  in  a  crude  state — im 
perfect,  obscure,  half-developed,  and  not  pro 
ducible  to  a  popular  audience.  He  was  aware 
of  this  himself ;  and,  though  he  claims  every 
where  the  faculty  of  profound  intuition  into 
human  nature,,  yet  with  equal  candour  he 
accuses  himself  of  asinine  stupidity,  dulness, 
and  want  of  talent.  He  was  a  disproportioned 
intellect,  and  so  far  a  monster  ;  and  he  must  be 
added  to  the  long  list  of  original-minded  men 
who  have  been  looked  down  upon  with  pity  and 
contempt  by  commonplace  men  of  talent,  whose 
powers  of  mind — though  a  thousand  times  in 
ferior — were  yet  more  manageable,  and  ran  in 
channels  more  suited  to  common  uses  and  com 
mon  understandings. 

N.B.— About  the  year  1812,  I  remember  see 
ing  in  many  of  the  print-shops  a  whole-length 
sketch  in  water-colours  of  Walking  Stewart  in 
his  customary  dress  and  attitude.  This,  as  the 
only  memorial,  I  presume,  in  the  shape  of  a 
man  whose  memory  I  love,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  possess  ;  and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty 
of  publicly  requesting  as  a  particular  favour 
from  any  reader  of  this  article,  who  may  chance 
to  remember  such  a  sketch  in  any  collection  of 
prints  offered  for  sale,  that  he  would  cause  it  to 
be  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Magazine, 
who  will  pay  for  it. 

ON  THE  KNOCKING  AT  THE  GATE  IN 
"  MACBETH." 

From  my  boyish  days  I  had  always  felt  a 
g"eat  perplexity  on  one  point  in  "  Macbeth ;"  it 
was  this  :  the  knocking  at  the  gate,  which  suc 
ceeds  to  the  murder  of  Duncan,  produced  to 
my  feelings  an  effect  for  which  I  never  could 
account:  the  effect  was — that  it  reflected  back 
upon  the  murder  a  peculiar  awfulness  and  a 
depth  of  solemnity ;  yet,  however  obstinately  I 
endeavoured  with  my  understanding  to  compre 
hend  this,  for  many  years  I  never  could  see  why 
it  should  produce  such  an  effect. 

Here  I  pause  for  one  moment  to  exhort  the 
reader  never  to  pay  any  attention  to  his  under 


standing  when  it  stands  in  opposition  to  any 
other  faculty  of  his  mind.  The  mere  under 
standing,  however  useful  and  indispensable,  is 
the  meanest  faculty  in  the  human  mind  and  the 
most  to  be  distrusted  ;  and  yet  the  great  majority 
of  people  trust  to  nothing  else,  which  may  do 
for  ordinary  life,  but  not  for  philosophic  pur 
poses.  Of  this,  out  of  ten  thousand  instances 
that  I  might  produce,  I  will  cite  one.  Ask  of 
any  person  whatsoever, .  who  is  not  previously 
prepared  for  the  demand  by  a  knowledge  of 
perspective,  to  draw  in  the  rudest  way  the 
commonest  appearance  which  depends  upon  the 
laws  of  that  science — as  for  instance,  to  represent 
the  effect  of  two  walls  standing  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  or  the  appearance  of  the  houses 
on  each  side  of  a  street,  as  seen  by  a  person 
looking  down  the  street  from  one  extremity. 
Now  in  all  cases,  unless  the  person  has  happened 
to  observe  in  pictures  how  it  is  that  artists  pro 
duce  these  effects,  he  will  be  utterly  unable  to 
make  the  smallest  approximation  to  it.  Yet 
why  ?  For  he  has  actually  seen  the  effect  every 
day  of  his  life.  The  reason  is — that  he  allows 
his  understanding  to  overrule  his  eyes.  His 
understanding,  which  includes  no  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  vision,  can  furnish  him 
with  no  reason  why  a  line  which  is  known  and 
can  be  proved  to  be  a  horizontal  line,  should  not 
appear  a  horizontal  line  ;  a  line,  that  made  any 
angle  with  the  perpendicular  less  than  a  right 
angle,  would  seem  to  him  to  indicate  that  his 
houses  were  all  tumbling  down  together.  Ac 
cordingly  he  makes  the  line  of  his  houses  a 
horizontal  line,  and  fails  of  course  to  produce 
the  effect  demanded.  Here  then  is  one  instance 
out  of  many,  .in  which,  not  only  the  understand 
ing  is  allowed  to,  overrule  the  eyes,  but  where 
the  understanding  is  positively  allowed  to 
obliterate  the  eyes  as  it  were  ;  for  not  only  does 
the  man  believe  the  evidence  of  his  understand 
ing  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  eyes,  but  (which 
is  monstrous  !)  the  idiot  is  not  aware  that  his 
eyes  ever  gave  such  evidence.  He  does  not 
know  that  he  has  seen  (and  therefore  quoad  his 
consciousness  has  not  seen)  that,  which  he  has 
seen  every  day  of  his  life.  But  to  return  from 
this  digression — my  understanding  could  furnish 
no  reason,  why  the  knocking  at  the  gate  in 
"  Macbeth"  should  produce  any  effect  direct  or 
reflected;  in  fact,  my  understanding  said  posir 
tively  that  it  could  not  produce  any  effect.  But 
I  knew  better :  I  felt  that  it  did ;  and  I  waited 
and  clung  to  the  problem  until  further  know.- 
ledge  should  enable  me  to  solve  it.  At  length, 
in  1812,  Mr.  Williams  made  his  debut  on  the 
stage  of1  Batcliffe  Highway,  and  executed  those 
unparalleled  murders  which  have  procured  for 
him  such  a  brilliant  and  undying  reputation. 
On  which  murders,  by  the  way,  I  must  observe*, 
that  in  one  respect  they  have  had  an  ill  effect,, 
by  making  the  connoisseur  in,  murder  very\ 
fastidious  in  his  taste,  and  dissatisfied  with  any- 
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thing  that  has  been  since  done  in  that  line.  All 
other  murders  look  pale  by  the  deep  crimson  .of 
his;  and,  as  an  amateur  once  said  to  me  in  a 
querulous  tone,  "There  has  been  absolutely 
nothing  doing  since  his  time,  or  nothing  that's 
worth  speaking  of."  But  this  is  wrong;  for  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  all  men  to  be  great 
artists,  and  born  with  the  genius  of  Mr  Williams. 
Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  of 
these  murders  (that  of  the  Marrs)  the  same 
incident  (of  a  knocking  at  the  door  soon  after 
the  work  of  extermination  was  complete)  did 
actually  occur  which  the  genius  of  Shakespeare 
had  invented  ;  and  all  good  judges  and  the  most 
eminent  dilettanti  acknowledged  the  felicity  of 
Shakespeare!s  suggestion  as  soon  as  it  was 
actually  realised.  Here  then  was  a  fresh  proof 
that  I  had,  been  right  in  relying  on  my  own  feel 
ing  in  opposition  to  my  understanding ;  and 
again  I  set  myself  to  study  the  problem:  at 
length  I  solved  it  to  my  own  satisfaction ;  and 
my  solution  is  this.  Murder  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  the  sympathy  is  wholly  directed  to  the 
case  of  the  murdered  person,  is  an  incident  of 
coarse  and  vulgar  horror  ;  and  for  this  reason — 
that  it  flings  the  interest  exclusively  upon  the 
natural  but  ignoble  instinct  by  which  we  cleave 
to  life  ;  an  instinct  which,  as  being  indispensable 
to  the  primal ,  la^w ,  of  self-preservation,  is  the 
same  in  kind  (though,  different  in  degree)  amongst 
all  living  creatures;  this  instinct  therefore, 
because  it  annihilates  all  distinctions,  and 
degrades  the  greatest  of  men  to  the  level ,  of 
"the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  on,"  exhibits 
human  nature  in  its  most  abject  and  humiliating 
attitude.  Such  an  attitude  would  little  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  poet.  What  then  must  he  do  ? 
He  must  throw  the  interest  on  the  murderer : 
our  sympathy  must  be  with  him  (of  course  I 
mean  a  sympathy  of  comprehension,  a  sympathy 
by  which  we  enter  into  his  feelings,  and  are 
made  to  understand  them — not  a  sympathy*  of 
pity  or  approbation) ;  in  the  murdered  person 
all  strife  of  thought,  all  flux  and  reflux  of  passion 
and  of  purpose,  are  crushed  by  one  overwhelm 
ing  panic :  the  fear  of  instant  death  smites 
him  "with  its  petrific  mace."  But  in  the 
murderer,  such  a  murderer  as  a  poet  will  con 
descend  to,  the^e  must  be  raging  some  great 
storm  of  passion — jealousy,  ambition,  vengeance, 
hatred — which  will  create  a  hell  within  him ;  and 


*  It  seems  almost  ludicrous  to  guard  and  explain 
my  use  of  a  word  in  a  situation  where  it  should  natu 
rally  explain  itself.  But  it  has  become  necessary  to  do 
so,  in  consequence  of  the  unscholar-like  use  of  the  word 
sympathy,  at  present  so  general,  by  which,  instead  of 
taking  it  in  its  proper  sense,  as  the  act  of  reproducing 
in  our  minds  the  feelings  of  another,  whether  for 
hatred,  indignation,  love,  pity,  or  approbation,  it  is 
made  a  mere  synonym  of  the  word  pity  ,•  and  hence, 
instead  of  saying,  "  sympathy  with  another,"  many 
writers  adopt  the  monstrous  barbarism  of  "sympathy 
for  another." 


into  this  hell  we  are  to  look.  In  "Macbeth," 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  own  enormous  and 
teeming  faculty  of  creation,  Shakespeare  has 
introduced  two  murderers  :  -and,  as  usual  in  his 
hands,  they  are  remarkably  discriminated :  but 
though  in  Macbeth  the  strife  of  mind  is  greater 
than  in  his  wife,  the  tiger  spirit  not  so  awake, 
and  his  feelings  caught  chiefly  by  contagion  from 
her — yet,  as  both  were  finally  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  murder,  the  murderous  mind  of  necessity 
is  finally  to  be  presumed  in  both.  This  was  to 
be  expressed ;  and  on  its  own  account,  as  well 
as  to  make  it  a  more  proportionable  antagonist 
to  the  unoffending  nature  of  their  victim,  "  the 
gracious  Duncan,"  and  adequately  to  expound 
"  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off,"  this 
was  to  be  expressed  with  peculiar  energy.  We 
were  to  be  made  to  feel  that  the  human  nature, 
i.e.,  the  divine  nature  of  love  and  mercy,  spread 
through  the  hearts  of  all  creatures,  and  seldom 
utterly  withdrawn  from  man— was  gone,  van 
ished,  extinct ;  and  that  the  fiendish  nature  had 
taken  its  place.  And,  as  this  effect  is  marvel 
lously  accomplished  in  the  dialogues  and  solilo 
quies  themselves,  so  it  is  finally  consummated 
by  the  expedient  under  consideration  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  that  I  now  solicit  the  reader's  attention. 
If  the  reader  has  ever  witnessed  a  wife,  daughter, 
or  sister,  in  a  fainting  fit,  he  may  chance  to 
have  observed  that  the  most  affecting  moment 
in  such  a  spectacle,  is  that  in  which  a  sigh  and 
a  stirring  announce  the  recommencement  of  sus 
pended  life.  Or,  if  the  reader  has  ever  been 
present  in  a  vast  metropolis  on  the  day  when 
some  great  national  idol  was  carried  in  funeral 
pomp  to  his  grave,  and  chancing  to  walk  near  to 
the  course  through  which  it  passed,  has  felt 
powerfully  in  the  silence  and  desertion  of  the 
streets  and  in  the  stagnation  of  ordinary  busi 
ness,  the  deep  interest  which  at  that  moment 
was  possessing  the  heart  of  man — if  all  at 
once  he  should  hear  the  death-like  stillness 
broken  up  by  the  sound  of  wheels  rattling 
away  from  the  scene,  and  making  known  that 
the  transitory  vision  was  dissolved,  he  will 
be  aware  that  at  no  moment  was  his  sense 
of  the  complete  suspension  and  pause  in 
ordinary  human  concerns  so  full  and  affecting 
as  at  that  moment  when  the  suspension  ceases, 
and  the  goings-on  of  human  life  are  suddenly 
resumed.  All  action  in  any  direction  is  best 
expounded,  measured,  and  made  apprehensible, 
by  reaction.  Now  apply  this  to  the  case  in 
' '  Macbeth. "  Here,  as  I  have  said,  the  retiring  of 
the  human  heart  and  the  entrance  of  the  fiendish 
heart  was  to  be  expressed  and  made  sensible. 
Another  world  has  stepped  in ;  and  the  murder 
ers  are  taken  out  of  the  region  of  human  things, 
human  purposes,  human  desires.  They  are 
transfigured  :  Lady  Macbeth  is  "  unsexed ; " 
Macbeth  has  forgot  that  he  was  born  of  woman ; 
both  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  devils  ;  and 
the  world  of  devils  is  suddenly  revealed.  But 
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how  shall  this  be  conveyed  and  made  palpable  ? 
In  order  that  a  new  world  may  step  in,  this 
world  must  for  a  time  disappear.  The  murder 
ers,  and  the  murder,  must  be  insulated — curt  off 
by  an  immeasurable  gulf  from  the  ordinary 
tide  and  succession  of  human  affairs — locked  up 
and  sequestered  in  some  deep  recess  :  we  must 
be  made  sensible  that  the  world  of  ordinary  life 
is  suddenly  arrested — laid  asleep,  tranced,  racked 
into  a  dread  armistice  :  time  must  be  annihil 
ated  ;  relation  to  things  without  abolished ;  and 
all  must  pass  self- withdrawn  into  a  deep  syncope 
and  suspension  of  earthly  passion.  Hence  it  is 
that  when  the  deed  is  done — when  the  work  of 
darkness  is  perfect,  then  the  world  of  darkness 
passes  away  like  a  pageantry  in  the  clouds  :  the 
knocking  at  the  gate  is  heard ;  and  it  makes 
known  audibly  that  the  reaction  has  commenced : 
the  human  has  made  its  reflux  upon  the  fiendish : 
the  pulses  of  life  are  beginning  to  beat  again  ; 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  goings-on  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  first  makes  us  profoundly 
sensible  of  the  awful  parenthesis  that  had  sus 
pended  them. 

0  mighty  poet !  thy  works  are  not  as  those 
of  other  men,  simply  and  merely  great  works  of 
art ;  but  are  also  like  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
like  the  sun  and  the  sea,  the  stars  and  the  flowers, 
like  frost  and  snow,  rain  and  dew,  hail-storm  and 
thunder,  which  are  to  be  studied  with  entire 
submission  of  our  own  faculties,  and  in  the  per 
fect  faith  that  in  them  there  can  be  no  too  much 
or  too  little,  nothing  useless  or  inert — but  that, 
the  further  we  press  in  our  discoveries,  the  more 
we  shall  see  proofs  of  design  and  self-supporting 
arrangement  where  the  careless  eye  had  seen 
nothing  but  accident ! 

N.B. — In  the  above  specimen  of  psychological 
criticism,  I  have  purposely  omitted  to  notice 
another  use  of  the  knocking  at  the  gate,  viz.,  the 
opposition  and  contrast  which  it  produees  in  the 
porter's  comments  to  the  scenes  immediately 
preceding  ;  because  this  use  is  tolerably  obvious 
to  all  who  are  accustomed  to  reflect  on  what  they 
read. 

ON  SUICIDE. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  with 
which  most  men  read — that  Donne's  Baithanatos 
has  been  supposed  to  countenance  suicide ;  and 
those  who  reverence  his  name  have  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  apologise  for  it  by  urging, 
that  it  was  written  before  he  entered  the  Church. 
But  Donne's  purpose  in  this  treatise  was  a  pious 
one  ;  many  authors  have  charged  the  martyrs  of 
the  Christian  Church  with  suicide  —  on  the 
principle  that  if  I  put  myself  in  the  way  of  a 
mad  bull,  knowing  that  he  will  kill  me,  I  am  as 
much  chargeable  with  an  act  of  self-destruction 
as  if  I  fling  myself  into  a  river.  Several  casuists 
had  extended  this  principle  even  to  the  case  of 
Jesus  Christ :  one  instance  of  which,  in  a  modern 


author,  the  reader  may  see  noticed  and  con 
demned  by  Kant,  in  his  Religion  innerhalb  die 
gronzen  der  blossen  Vernunft ;  and  another  of 
much  earlier  date  (as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  cen 
tury,  I  think),  in  a  commoner-  book — Voltaire's 
notes  on  the  little  treatise  of  Beccaria,  Dei  dditti 
e-dellepene.  These  statements  tended  to  one  of 
two  results :  either  they  unsanctified  ttte  char 
acters  of  those  who  founded  and  nursed  the 
Christian  Church;  or  they  sanctified  suicide. 
By  way  of  meeting  them,  Donne  wrote  his  book ; 
and  as  the  whole  argument  of  his  opponents 
turned  upon  a  false  definition  of  suicide  (not 
explicitly  stated,  but  assumed),  he  endeavoured 
to  reconstitute  the  notion  of  what  is  essential  to 
create  an  act  of  suicide.  Simply  to  kill  a  man 
is  not  murder  :  primd  facie,  therefore,  there  is 
some  sort  of  presumption  that  simply  for  a  man 
to  kill  himself — may  not  always  be  so  ;  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  simple  homicide  distinct  from 
murder  ;  there  may,  therefore-,  possibly  be  such 
a  thing  as  self-homicide  distinct  from  self- 
murder.  There  may  be"  a  ground  for  such  a 
distinction,  ex  analogifa  But,  secondly,  on  exa 
mination,  is  there  any  ground  for  such  a  dis 
tinction  ?  Donne  affirms  that  there  is  ;  and  re 
viewing  several  emi-nen-t  cases  of  spontaneous 
martyrdoniy  he  endeavours  to  show  that  acts  so 
motived  and  so  circumstantiated  will  not  come 
within  the  notion  of  suicide  properly  defined. 
Meantime,  may  not  this  tend  to  the  encourage 
ment  of  suicide  in  general,  and  without  discri 
mination  of  its  species  ?  No  ;  Donne's  arguments 
have  no  prospective  reference  or  application; 
they  are  purely  retrospective.  The  circum 
stances  necessary  to  create  an  act  of  mere  self- 
homicide  can  rarely  concur,  except  in  a  state  of 
disordered  society,  and  during  the  cardinal  re- 
;  volutions  of  human  history,  where,  however, 
they  do  concur,  there  it  will  not  be  suicide.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  natural  and  practical  judgment 
of  us  all.  We  do  not  all  agree  on  the  particular 
cases  which  will  justify  self-destruction,  but  we 
all  feel  and  involuntarily  acknowledge  (implicitly 
acknowledge  in  our  admiration,  though  not  ex 
plicitly  in  our  words  or  in  our  principles)  that 
there  are  such  cases.  There  is  no  man  who  in 
his  heart  would  not  reverence  a  woman  that  chose 
to  die  rather  than  to  be  dishonoured ;  and,  if  we 
do  not  say  that  it  is  her  duty  to  do  so,  that  is 
because  the  moralist  must  condescend  to  the 
weakness  and  infirmities  of  human  nature ; 
mean  and  ignoble  natures  must  not  be  taxed  up 
to  the  level  of  noble  ones.  Again,  with  regard 
to  the  other  sex,  corporal  punishment  is  its 
peculiar  and  sexual  degradation ;  and  if  ever  the 
distinction  of  Donne  can  be  applied  safely  to 
any  case,  it  will  be  to  the  case  of  him  who 
chooses  to  die  rather  than  to  submit  to  that 
ignominy.  At  present,  however,  there  is  but  a 
dim  and  very  confined  sense,  even  amongst 
enlightened  men  (as  we  may  see  by  the  debates 
of  Parliament),  of  the  injury  which  is  done  to 
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human  nature  by  giving  legal  sanction  to  such 
brutalising  acts ;  and  therefore  most  men,  in 
seeking  to  escape  it,  would  be  merely  shrinking 
from  a  personal  dishonour.  Corporal  punish 
ment  is  usually  argued  with  a  single  reference  to 
the  case  of  him  who  suffers  it ;  and  so  argued, 
God  knows  that  it  is  worthy  of  all  abhorrence  ; 
but  the  weightiest  argument  against  it — is  the 
foul  indignity  which  is  offered  to  our  common  na 
ture  lodged  in  the  person  of  him  on  whom  it  is  in 
flicted.  His  nature  is  owrnature  ;  and,  supposing 
it  possible  that  he  was  so  far  degraded  as  to  be 
unsusceptible  of  any  influences  but' those  which 
address  him  through  the  brutal  part  of  his 
nature,  yet  for  the  sake  of  ourselves — No  !  not 
merely  for  ourselves,  or  for  the  human  race  now 
existing,  but  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  which 
transcends  all  existing  participators  of  that 
nature — we  should  remember  that  the  evil  of 
corporal  punishment  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  poor  transitory  criminal,  whose  memory  and 
offence  are  soon  to  perish.  These,  in  the  sum 
of  things,  are  as  -nothing  ;  the  injury  which  can 
be  done  him,  and  'the  injury  which  he  can  do, 
have  so  momentary  an  -existence  that  they  may 
be  safely  neglected  ;  but1  the  abiding  injury  is  to 
the  most  august  interest -which  for  the  mind  of 
man  can  have  any  existence,  viz.,  to  his  own 
nature  ;  to  raise  and  dignify  which,  I  am  per 
suaded,  is  the  first — last — and  holiest  command* 
which  the  conscience  imposes- on  the  philosophic 
moralist.  In  countries  where  'the  traveller  has 
the  pain  of  seeing  human  creatures  performing 
the  labours  of  brutes  f— surely  the  sorrow  which 
the  spectacle  moves,  if  a  wise  sorrow,  will  not 
be  chiefly  directed  to  the  poor  degraded  indi 
vidual—too  deeply  degraded,  probably,  to  be 
sensible  of  his  own  degradation,  but  to  the  re- 


*  On  which  account  I  am  the  more  struck  by  the 
ignoble  argument  of  those  statesmen  who  have  con 
tended  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  such  and  such 
classes  of  men  in  this  nation  are  not  accessible  to  any 
loftier  influences.  Supposing  that  there  were  any 
truth  in  this  assertion,  which  is  a  libel  not  on  this 
nation  only,  but  on  man  in  general,  surely  it  is  the 
duty  of  lawgivers  not  to  perpetuate  by  their  institu 
tions  the  evil  which  they  find,  but  to  presume  and 
gradually  to  create  a  better  spirit. 

t  Of  which  degradation  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  France  but  thirty  years  ago  presented  as  shocking 
cases  as  any  country,  even  where  slavery  is  tolerated. 
An  eye-witness  to  the  fact,  who  has  since  published  it 
in  print,  told  me  that  in  France,  before  the  Revolution, 
he  had  repeatedly  seen  a  woman  yoked  with  an  ass  to 
the  plough  ;  and  the  brutal  ploughman  applying  his 
whip  indifferently  to  either.  English  people,  to  whom 
I  have  occasionally  mentioned  this  as  an  exponent  of 
the  hollow  refinement  of  manners  in  France,  have 
uniformly  exclaimed,  "  That  is  more  than  I  can  be 
lieve  ; "  and  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  I  had  my 
information  from  some  prejudiced  Englishman.  But 
who  was  my  informer?  A  Frenchman,  reader— M. 
Simond ;  and  though  now  by  adoption  an  American 
citizen,  yet  still  French  in  his  heart  and  in  all  his  pre 
judices. 


flection  that  man's  nature  is  thus  exhibited  in  a 
state  of  miserable  abasement ;  and,  what  is 
worst  of  all,  abasement  proceeding  from  man 
himself.  Now,  whenever  this  view  of  corporal 
punishment  becomes  general  (as  inevitably  it 
will,  under  the  influence  of  advancing  civilisa 
tion),  1  say  that  Donne's  principle  will  then 
become  applicable  to  this  case,  and  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  a  man  to  die  rather  than  to  suffer 
his  own  nature  to  be  dishonoured  in  that  way. 
But  so  long  as  a  man  is  not  fully  sensible  of  the 
dishonour,  to  him  the  dishonour,  except  as  a 
personal  one,  does  not  wholly  exist.  In  general, 
whenever  a  paramount  interest  of  human  nature 
is  at  stake,  a  suicide  which  maintains  that 
interest  is  self-homicide ;  but,  for  a  personal 
interest,  it  becomes  self-murder.  And  to  this 
principle  Donne's  may  be  resolved. 

A  doubt  has  been  raised  whether  brute  ani 
mals  ever  commit  suicide ;  to  me  it  is  obvious 
that  they  do  not,  and  cannot.  Some  years  ago, 
however,  there  was  a  case  reported  in  all  the 
newspapers  of  an  old  ram  who  committed  sui 
cide  (as  it  was  alleged)  in  the  presence  of  many 
witnesses.  Not  having  any  pistols  or  razors,  he 
ran  for  a  short  distance,  in  order  to  aid  the  im 
petus  of  his  descent,  and  leaped  over  a  precipice, 
at  the  foot  of  which  he  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
His  motive  to  the  "rash  act,"  as  the  papers 
called  it,  was  supposed  to  be  mere  tcedium  mice. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the 
report.  Not  long  after  a  case  occurred  in  West 
moreland  which  strengthened  my  doubts.  A 
fine  young  blood  horse,  who  could  have  no  pos 
sible  reason  for  making  away  with  himself,  un 
less  it  were  the  high  price  of  oats  at  the  time, 
was  found  one  morning  dead  in  his  field.  The 
case  was  certainly  a  suspicious  one,  for  he  was 
lying  by  the  side  of  a  stone  wall,  the  upper  part 
of  which  wall  his  skull  had  fractured,  and  which 
had  returned  the  compliment  by  fracturing  his 
skull.  It  was  argued,  therefore,  that  in  default 
of  ponds,  etc.,  he  had  deliberately  hammered 
with  his  head  against  the  wall ;  this,  at  first, 
seemed  the  only  solution  ;  and  he  was  generally 
pronounced  felo  de  se.  However,  a  day  or  two 
brought  the  truth  to  light.  The  field  lay  upon 
the  side  of  a  hill,  and,  from  a  mountain  which 
rose  above  it,  a  shepherd  had  witnessed  the 
whole  catastrophe,  and  gave  evidence  which  vin 
dicated  the  character  of  the  horse.  The  day  had 
been  very  windy,  and  the  young  creature  being 
in  high  spirits,  and  caring  evidently  as  little  for 
the  corn  question  as  for  the  bullion  question, 
had  raced  about  in  all  directions ;  and  at  length, 
descending  too  steep  a  part  of  the  field,  had 
been  unable  to  check  himself,  and  was  projected 
by  the  impetus  of  his  own  descent  like  a  batter 
ing-ram  against  the  wall. 

Of  human  suicides,  the  most  affecting  I  have 
ever  seen  recorded  is  one  which  I  met  with  in  a 
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German  book;  this  I  shall  repeat  a  little  fur 
ther  on.  The  most  calm  and  deliberate  is  the 
following,  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  Kes- 
wick,  in  Cumberland ;  but  I  must  acknowledge 
that  I  never  had  an  opportunity  whilst  staying 
at  Keswick  of  verifying  the  statement.  A  young 
man  of  studious  turn,  who  is  said  to  have  re 
sided  near  Penrith,  was  anxious  to  qualify  him 
self  for  entering  the  Church,  or  for  any  other 
mode  of  life  which  might  secure  to  him  a  reason 
able  portion  of  literary  leisure.  His  family, 
however,  thought  that  under  the  circumstances 
of  his  situation  he  would  have  a  better  chance 
for  success  in  life  as  a  tradesman ;  and  they 


took  the  necessary  steps  for  placing  him  as  an 
apprentice  at  some  shopkeeper's  in  Penrith. 
This  he  looked  upon  as  an  indignity,  to  which 
he  was  determined  in  no  case  to  submit.  And 
accordingly,  when  he  had  ascertained  that  all 
opposition  to  the  choice  of  his  friends  was  use 
less,  he  walked  over  to  the  mountainous  district 
of  Keswick  (about  sixteen  miles  distant)— looked 
about  him  in  order  to  select  his  ground — coolly 
walked  up  Lattrig  (a  dependency  of  Skiddaw) — • 
made  a  pillow  of  sods — laid  himself  down  with 
his  face  looking  up  to  the  sky — and  in  that  pos 
ture  was  found  dead,  with  the  appearance  of 
having  died  tranquilly. 
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MILTON.* 

TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  year  1823,  Mr  Lemon, 
deputy  keeper  of  the  State  Papers,  in  the  course 
of  his  researches  among  the  presses  of  his  office, 
met  with  a  large  Latin  manuscript.  With  it 
were  found  corrected  copies  of  the  foreign  de 
spatches  written  by  Milton  while  he  filled  the 
office  of  secretary,  and  several  papers  relating  to 
the  Popish  Trials  and  the  Rye  House  Plot.  The 
whole  was  wrapped  up  in  an  envelope,  super 
scribed  "To  Mr  Skinner,  Merchant."  On  exa 
mination,  the  large  manuscript  proved  to  be  the 
long  lost  "  Essay  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christian 
ity,"  which,  according  to  Wood  and  Toland,  Mil 
ton  finished  after  the  Restoration,  and  deposited 
with  Cyriac  Skinner.  Skinner,  it  is  well  known, 
held  the  same  political  opinions  with  his  illus 
trious  friend.  It  is,  therefore,  probable,  as  Mr 
Lemon  conjectures,  that  he  may  have  fallen 
tinder  the  suspicions  of  the  Government  during 
that  persecution  of  the  Whigs  which  followed 
the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  general  seizure  of  his 
papers,  this  work  may  have  been  brought  to  the 
office  in  which  it  has  been  found.  But  whatever 
the  adventures  of  the  manuscript  may  have  been, 
no  doubt  can  exist  but  that  it  is  a  genuine  relic 
of  the  great  poet. 

Mr  Sumner,  who  was  commanded  by  his  Ma 
jesty  to  edit  and  translate  the  treatise,  has  ac 
quitted  himself  of  his  task  in  a  manner  honour 
able  to  his  talents  and  to  his  character.  His 
version  is  not,  indeed,  very  easy  or  elegant,  but 

*  "JoannisMiltoni,  Angli,  de  Doctrina  Christiana 
libri  duo  posthumi."  A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine, 
compiled  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone.  By  John 
Milton.  Translated  from  the  original  by  Charles  R. 
Sumner,  11. A.,  etc.,  etc.  1825. 


it  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  clearness  and 
fidelity.  His  notes  abound  with  interesting 
quotations,  and  have  the  rare  merit  of  really  elu 
cidating  the  text.  The  preface  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  sensible  and  candid  man,  firm  in  his 
own  religious  opinions,  and  tolerant  towards 
those  of  others. 

The  book  itself  will  not  add  much  to  the  fame 
of  Milton.  It  is,  like  all  his  Latin  works,  well 
written,  though  not  exactly  in  the  style  of  the 
prize  essays  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There 
is  no  elaborate  imitation  of  classical  antiquity, 
no  scrupulous  purity,  none  of  the  ceremonial 
cleanness  which  characterises  the  diction  of  our 
academical  Pharisees.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
polish  and  brighten  his  compositions  into  the 
Ciceronian  gloss  and  brilliancy.  He  does  not, 
in  short,  sacrifice  sense  and  spirit  to  pedantic 
refinements.  The  nature  of  his  subject  com 
pelled  him  to  use  many  words 

"  That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp." 

But  he  writes  with  as  much  ease  and  freedom  as 
if  Latin  were  his  mother  tongue,  and  where  he 
is  least  happy,  his  failure  seems  to  arise  from 
the  carelessness  of  a  native,  not  from  the  ignor 
ance  of  a  foreigner.  What  Denham  with  great 
felicity  says  of  Cowley  may  be  applied  to  him. 
He  wears  the  garb  but  not  the  clothes  of  the 
ancients. 

Throughout  the  volume  are  discernible  the 
traces  of  a  powerful  and  independent  mind, 
emancipated  from  the  influence  of  authority, 
and  devoted  to  the  search  of  truth.  He  pro 
fesses  to  form  his  system  from  the  Bible  alone, 
and  his  digest  of  scriptural  texts  is  certainly 
among  the  best  that  have  appeared.  But  he  is 
not  always  so  happy  in  his  inferences  as  in  his 
citations. 
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Some  of  the  heterodox  opinions  which  he 
avows  seem  to  have  excited  considerable  amaze 
ment,  particularly  his  Arianism,  and  his  notions 
on  the  subject  of  polygamy.  Yet  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  any  person  could  have 
lead  the  "Paradise  Lost"  without  suspecting 
him  of  the  former,  nor  do  we  think  that  any 
reader  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  life 
ought  to  be  much  startled  at  the  latter.  The 
opinions  which  he  has  expressed  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  the  eternity  of  matter,  and 
the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  might,  we  think, 
have  caused  more  just  surprise. 

But  we  will  not  go  into  the  discussion  of  these 
points.  The  book,  were  it  far  more  orthodox, 
or  far  more  heretical  than  it  is,  would  not  much 
edify  or  corrupt  the  present  generation.  The 
men  of  our  time  are  not  to  be  converted  or  per 
verted  by  quartos.  A  few  more  days,  and  this 
essay  will  follow  the  "  Defensio  Populi  "  to  the 
dust  and  silence  of  the  upper  shelf.  The  name  of 
its  author,  and  the  remarkable  circumstances  at 
tending  its  publication,  will  secure  to  it  a  certain 
degree  of  attention.  For  a  month  or  two  it  will 
occupy  a  few  minutes  of  chat  in  every  drawing- 
room,  and  a  few  columns  in  every  magazine,  and 
it  will  then,  to  borrow  the  elegant  language  of 
the  play-bills,  be  withdrawn,  to  make  room  for 
the  forthcoming  novelties. 

We  wish,  however,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
interest,  transient  as  it  may  be,  which  this  work 
has  excited.  The  dexterous  Capuchins  never 
choose  to  preach  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  a 
saint  till  they  have  awakened  the  devotional 
feelings  of  their  auditors  by  exhibiting  some 
relic  of  him— a  thread  of  his  garment,  a  lock  of 
his  hair,  or  a  drop  of  his  blood.  On  the  same 
principle  we  intend  to  take  advantage  of  the  late 
interesting  discovery,  and  while  this  memorial 
of  a  great  and  good  man  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
all,  to  say  something  of  his  moral  and  intellec 
tual  qualities.  Nor,  we  are  convinced,  will  the 
severest  of  our  readers  blame  us  if,  on  an  occa 
sion  like  the  present,  we  turn  for  a  short  time 
from  the  topics  of  the  day  to  commemorate,  in 
all  love  and  reverence,  the  genius  and  virtues  of 
John  Milton,  the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  philo 
sopher,  the  glory  of  English  literature,  the  cham 
pion  and  the  martyr  of  English  liberty. 

It  is  by  his  poetry  that  Milton  is  best  known, 
and  it  is  of  his  poetry  that  we  wish  first  to  speak. 
By  the  general  suffrage  of  the  civilised  world  his 
place  has  been  assigned  among  the  greatest  mas 
ters  of  the  art.  His  detractors,  however,  though 
out-voted,  have  not  been  silenced.  There  are 
many  critics,  and  some  of  great  name,  who  con 
trive  in  the  same  breath  to  extol  the  poems  and 
to  decry  the  poet.  The  works,  they  acknow 
ledge,  considered  in  themselves,  may  be  classed 
among  the  noblest  productions  of  the  human 
mind.  But  they  will  not  allow  the  author  to 
rank  with  those  great  men  who,  born  in  the 
infancy  of  civilisation,  supplied,  by  their  own 


powers,  the  want  of  instruction,  and,  though 
destitute  of  models  themselves,  bequeathed  to 
posterity  models  which  defy  imitation.  Milton, 
it  is  said,  inherited  what  his  predecessors  created ; 
he  lived  in  an  enlightened  age ;  he  received  a 
finished  education ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  if 
we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  powers, 
make  large  deductions  for  these  advantages. 

We  venture  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  paradoxi 
cal  as  the  remark  may  appear,  that  no  poet  has 
ever  had  to  struggle  with  more  unfavourable 
circumstances  than  Milton.  He  doubted,  as  he 
has  himself  owned,  whether  he  had  not  been  born 
"an  age  too  late."  For  this  notion  Johnson 
has  thought  fit  to  make  him  the  butt  of  his 
clumsy  ridicule.  The  poet,  we  believe,  under 
stood  the  nature  of  his  art  better  than  the  critic. 
He  knew  that  his  poetical  genius  derived  no 
advantage  from  the  civilisation  which  surrounded 
him,  or  from  the  learning  which  he  had  acquired ; 
and  he  looked  back  with  something  like  regret 
to  the  ruder  age  of  simple  words  and  vivid  im 
pressions. 

We  think  that,  as  civilisation  advances,  poetry 
almost  necessarily  declines.  Therefore,  though 
•we  admire  those  great  works  of  imagination 
which  have  appeared  in  dark  ages,  we  do  not 
admire  them  the  more  because  they  have  ap 
peared  in  dark  ages.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold 
that  the  most  wonderful  and  splendid  proof  of 
genius  is  a  great  poem  produced  in  a  civilised 
age.  We  cannot  understand  why  those  who 
believe  in  that  most  orthodox  article  of  literary 
faith,  that  the  earliest  poets  are  generally  the 
best,  should  wonder  at  the  rule  as  if  it  were  the 
exception.  Surely  the  uniformity  of  the  pheno 
menon  indicates  a  corresponding  uniformity  in 
the  cause. 

The  fact  is  that  common  observers  reason  from 
the  progress  of  the  experimental  sciences  to  that 
of  the  imitative  arts.  The  improvement  of  the 
former  is  gradual  and  slow.  Ages  are  spent  in 
collecting  materials,  ages  more  in  separating  and 
combining  them.  Even  when  a  system  has  been 
formed,  there  is  still  something  to  add,  to  alter, 
.  or  to  reject.  Every  generation  enjoys  the  use  of 
a  vast  hoard  bequeathed  to  it  by  antiquity,  and 
transmits  it,  augmented  by  fresh  acquisitions, 
to  future  ages.  In  these  pursuits,  therefore,  the 
first  speculators  lie  under  great  disadvantages, 
and,  even  when  they  fail,  are  entitled  to  praise. 
Their  pupils,  with  far  inferior  intellectual 
powers,  speedily  surpass  them  in  actual  attain 
ments.  Every  girl  who  has  read  Mrs  Marcet's 
little  "Dialogues  on  Political  Economy "  could 
teach  Montague  or  Walpole  many  lessons  in 
finance.  Any  intelligent  man  may  now,  by 
resolutely  applying  himself  for  a  few  years  to 
mathematics,  learn  more  than  the  great  Newton 
knew  after  half-a-century  of  study  and  medi 
tation. 

But  it  is  not  thus  with  music,  with  painting, 
or  with  sculpture.  Still  less  is  it  thus  with 
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poetry.  The  progress  of  refinement  rarely  sup 
plies  these  arts  with  better  objects  of  imitation. 
It  may,  indeed,  improve  the  instruments  which 
are  necessary  to  the  mechanical  operations  of 
the  musician,  the  sculptor,  and  the  painter.  But 
language,  the  machine  of  the  poet,  is  best  fitted 
for  his  purpose  in  its  rudest  state.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  first  perceive  and  then  abstract. 
They  advance  from  particular  images  to  general 
terms.  Hence  the  vocabulary  of  an  enlightened 
society  is  philosophical,  that  of  a  half-civilised 
people  is  poetical. 

This  change  in  the  language  of  men  is  partly 
the  cause  and  partly  the  effect  of  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  nature  of  their  intellectual  opera 
tions,  a  change  by  which  science  gains  and  poetry 
loses.  Generalisation  is  necessary  to  the  ad 
vancement  of  knowledge,  but  particularly  in  the 
creations  of  the  imagination.  In  proportion  as 
men  know  more  and  think  more,  they  look  less 
at  individuals  and  more  at  classes.  They  there 
fore  make  better  theories  and  worse  poems. 
They  give  us  vague  phrases  instead  of  images, 
and  personified  qualities  instead  of  men.  They 
may  be  better  able  to  analyse  human  nature  than 
their  predecessors.  But  analysis  is  not  the  busi 
ness  of  the  poet.  His  office  is  to  portray,  not 
to  dissect.  He  may  believe  in  a  moral  sense, 
like  Shaftesbury.  He  may  refer  all  human 
actions  to  self-interest,  like  Helvetius,  or  he  may 
never  think  about  the  matter  at  all.  His  creed 
on  such  subjects  will  no  more  influence  his 
poetry,  properly  so  called,  than  the  notions 
which  a  painter  may  have  conceived  respecting 
the  lachrymal  glands,  or  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  will  affect  the  tears  of  his  Niobe,  or  the 
blushes  of  his  Aurora.  If  Shakespeare  had 
written  a  book  on  the  motives  of  human  actions, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  have  been 
a  good  one.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  it 
would  have  contained  half  so  much  able  reason 
ing  on  the  subject  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Fable 
of  the  Bees.  But  could  Mandeville  have  created 
an  lago  ?  Well  as  he  knew  how  to  resolve  char 
acters  into  their  elements,  would  he  have  been 
able  to  combine  those  elements  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  up  a  man,  a  real,  living,  individual 
man? 

Perhaps  no  person  can  be  a  poet,  or  can  even 
enjoy  poetry,  without  a  certain  unsoundness  of 
mind,  if  anything  which  gives  so  much  pleasure 
ought  to  be  called  unsoundness.  By  poetry  we 
mean  not,  of  course,  all  writing  in  verse,  nor 
even  all  good  writing  in  verse.  Our  definition 
excludes  many  metrical  compositions  which,  on 
other  grounds,  deserve  the  highest  praise.  By 
poetry,  we  mean  the  art  of  employing  words  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  illusion  on  the 
imagination,  the  art  of  doing  by  means  of  words 
what  the  painter  does  by  means  of  colours.  Thus 
the  greatest  of  poets  Las  described  it,  in  lines 
universally  admired  for  the  vigour  and  felicity 
of  their  diction,  and  still  more  valuable  on  ac 


count  of  the  just  notion  which  they  convey  of 
the  art  in  which  he  excelled : 

"  As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing, 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

These  are  the  fruits  of  the  "  fine  frenzy"  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  poet — a  fine  frenzy,  doubtless, 
but  still  a  frenzy.  Truth,  indeed,  is  essential  to 
poetry;  but  it  is  the  truth  of  madness.  The 
reasonings  are  just ;  but  the  premises  are  false. 
After  the  first  suppositions  have  been  made, 
everything  ought  to  be  consistent ;  but  those 
first  suppositions  require  a  degree  of  credulity 
which  almost  amounts  to  a  partial  and  temporary 
derangement  of  the  intellect.  Hence,  of  all 
people,  children  are  the  most  imaginative.  They 
abandon  themselves  without  reserve  to  every 
illusion.  Every  image  which  is  strongly  pre 
sented  to  their  mental  eye  produces  on  them  the 
effect  of  reality.  No  man,  whatever  his  sensi 
bility  may  be,  is  ever  affected  by  "Hamlet"  or 
"Lear"  as  a  little  girl  is  affected  by  the  story  of 
poor  Bed  Riding-Hood.  She  knows  that  it  is  all 
false,  that  wolves  cannot  speak,  that  there  are  no 
wolves  in  England.  Yet,  in  spite  of  her  knowledge, 
she  believes ;  she  weeps,  she  trembles ;  she  dares 
not  go  into  a  dark  room  lest  she  should  feel  the 
teeth  of  the  monster  at  her  throat.  Such  is  the 
despotism  of  the  imagination  over  uncultivated 
minds. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society  men  are  children 
with  a  greater  variety  of  ideas.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  such  a  state  of  society  that  we  may  expect  to 
find  the  poetical  temperament  in  its  highest  per 
fection.  In  an  enlightened  age  there  will  be 
much  intelligence,  much  science,  much  philo 
sophy,  abundance  of  just  classification  and  subtle 
analysis,  abundance  of  wit  and  eloquence,  abun 
dance  of  verses,  and  even  of  good  ones,  but  little 
poetry.  Men  will  judge  and  compare ;  but  they 
will  not  create.  They  will  talk  about  the  old 
poets,  and  comment  on  them,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  enjoy  them.  But  they  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  conceive  the  effect  which  poetry  produced 
on  their  ruder  ancestors,  the  agony,  the  ecstasy, 
the  plenitude  of  belief.  The  Greek  Ehapsodists, 
according  to  Plato,  could  not  recite  Homer  with 
out  almost  falling  into  convulsions.*  The 
Mohawk  hardly  feels  the  scalping-knife  while  he 
shouts  his  death-song.  The  power  which  tho 
ancient  bards  of  Wales  and  Germany  exercised 
over  their  auditors  seems  to  modern  readers 
almost  miraculous.  Such  feelings  are  very  rare 
in  a  civilised  community,  and  most  rare  among 
those  who  participate  most  in  its  improvements. 
They  linger  longest  among  the  peasantry. 

Poetry  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the 
mind,  as  a  magic  lantern  produces  an  illusion  on 
the  eye  of  the  body.  And,  as  the  magic  lantern 

*  See  the  Dialogue  between  Socrates  and  lo. 
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acts  best  in  a  dark  room,  poetry  effects  its  pur 
pose  most  completely  in  a  dark  age.  As  the 
light  of  a  knowledge  breaks  in  upon  its  exhibi 
tions,  as  the  outlines  of  certainty  become  more 
and  more  definite,  and  the  shades  of  probability 
more  and  more  distinct,  the  hues  and  lineaments 
of  the  phantoms  which  it  calls  up  grow  fainter 
and  fainter.  We  cannot  unite  the  incompatible 
advantages  of  reality  and  deception,  the  clear 
discernment  of  truth  and  the  exquisite  enjoy 
ment  of  fiction. 

He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  literary  society, 
aspires  to  be  a  great  poet,  must  first  become  a 
little  child.  He  must  take  to  pieces  the  whole 
web  of  his  mind.  He  must  unlearn  much  of 
that  knowledge  which  has  perhaps  constituted 
hitherto  his  chief  title  to  superiority.  His  very 
talents  will  be  a  hindrance  to  him.  His  diffi 
culties  will  be  proportioned  to  his  proficiency  in 
the  pursuits  which  are  fashionable  among  his  con 
temporaries  ;  and  that  proficiency  will  in  gene 
ral  be  proportioned  to  the  vigour  and  activity  of 
his  mind.  And  it  is  well  if,  after  all  his  sacrifices 
and  exertions,  his  works  do  not  resemble  a  lisp 
ing  man,  or  a  modern  ruin.  We  have  seen  in 
our  own  time  great  talents,  intense  labour,  and 
long  meditation  employed  in  this  struggle  against 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  employed,  we  will  not 
say  absolutely  in  vain,  but  with  dubious  success 
and  feeble  applause. 

If  these  reasonings  be  just,  no  poet  has  ever 
triumphed  over  greater  difficulties  than  Milton. 
He  received  a  learned  education.  He  was 'a 
profound  and  elegant  classical  scholar:  he  had 
studied  all  the  mysteries  of  Kabbinical  litera 
ture  :  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
language  of  modern  Europe  from  which  either 
pleasure  or  information  was  then  to  be  derived. 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  only  great  poet  of  later 
times  who  had  been  distinguished  by  the  excel 
lence  of  his  Latin  verse.  The  genius  of  Petrarch 
was  scarcely  of  the  first  order :  and  his  poems  in 
the  ancient  language,  though  much  praised  by 
those  who  have  never  read  them,  are  wretched 
compositions.  Cowley,  with  all  his  admirable 
wit  and  ingenuity,  had  little  imagination ;  nor, 
indeed,  do  we  think  his  classical  diction  com 
parable  to  that  of  Milton.  The  authority  of 
Johnson  is  against  us  on  this  point.  But  John 
son  had  studied  the  bad  v/riters  of  the  Middle 
Ages  till  he  had  become  utterly  insensible  to  the 
Augustan  elegance,  and  was  as  ill  qualified  to 
judge  between  two  Latin  styles  as  a  habitual 
drunkard  to  set  up  for  a  wine-taster. 

Versification  in  a  dead  language  is  an  exotic, 
a  far-fetched,  costly,  sickly  imitation  of  that 
which  elsewhere  may  be  found  in  healthful  and 
spontaneous  perfection.  The  soils  on  which  this 
rarity  flourishes  are  in  general  as  ill  suited  to 
the  production  of  vigorous  native  poetry  as  the 
flower-pots  of  a  hothouse  to  the  growth  of  oaks. 
That  the  author  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  should 
have  written  the  "  Epistle  to  Manso  "  was  truly 


wonderful.  Never  before  were  such  marked 
originality  and  such  exquisite  mimicry  found  to 
gether.  Indeed,  in  all  the  Latin  poems  of  Mil 
ton  the  artificial  manner  indispensable  to  such 
works  is  admirably  preserved,  while,  at  the  Sc*me 
time,  the  richness  of  his  fancy  and  the  elevation 
of  his  sentiments  give  to  them  a  peculiar  charm, 
an  air  of  nobleness  and  freedom,  which  distin 
guishes  them  from  all  other  writings  of  the  same 
class.  They  remind  us  of  the  amusements  of 
those  angelic  warriors  who  composed  the  cohort 
of  Gabriel : 

"  About  him  exercised  heroic  games 
The  unarmed  youth  of  heaven.    But  o'er  their  heads 
Celestial  armoury,  shield,  helm,  and  spear, 
Hung  bright,  with  diamond  flaming  and  with  gold." 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  sportive  exercises  for 
which  the  genius  of  Milton  ungirds  itself,  with 
out  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  gorgeous  and 
terrible  panoply  which  it  is  accustomed  to  wear. 
The  strength  of  his  imagination  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle.  So  intense  and  ardent  was  the 
fire  of  his  mind  that  it  not  only  was  not  suffo 
cated  beneath  the  weight  of  its  fuel,  but  pene 
trated  the  whole  superincumbent  mass  with  its 
own  heat  and  radiance. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  anything 
like  a  complete  examination  of  the  poetry  of 
Milton.  The  public  has  long  been  agreed  as  to 
the  merit  of  the  most  remarkable  passages,  the 
incomparable  harmony  of  the  numbers,  and  the 
excellence  of  that  style  which  no  rival  has  been 
able  to  equal,  and  no  parodist  to  degrade,  which 
displays  in  their  highest  perfection  the  idiomatic 
powers  of  the  English  tongue,  and  to  which  every 
ancient  and  every  modern  language  has  contri 
buted  something  of  grace,  of  energy,  or  of  music. 
In  the  vast  field  of  criticism  on  which  we  are 
entering,  innumerable  reapers  have  already  put 
their  sickles.  Yet  the  harvest  is  so  abundant 
that  the  negligent  search  of  a  straggling  gleaner 
may  be  rewarded  with  a  sheaf. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  poetry 
of  Milton  is  the  extreme  remoteness  of  the  asso 
ciations,  by  means  of  which  it  acts  on  the  reader. 
Its  effect  is  produced,  not  so  much  by  what  it 
expresses,  as  by  what  it  suggests,  not  so  much 
by  the  ideas  which  it  directly  conveys,  as  by 
other  ideas  which  are  connected  with  them.  He 
electrifies  the  mind  through  conductors.  The 
most  unimaginative  man  must  understand  the 
Iliad.  Homer  gives  him  no  choice,  and  requires 
from  him  no  exertion ;  but  takes  the  whole  upon 
himself,  and  sets  his  images  in  so  clear  a  light 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind  to  them.  The 
works  of  Milton  cannot  be  comprehended  or"  en 
joyed  unless  the  mind  of  the  reader  co-operate 
with  that  of  the  writer.  He  does  not  paint  a 
finished  picture  or  play  for  a  mere  passive  listener. 
He  sketches,  and  leaves  others  to  fill  up  the  out 
line.  He  strikes  the  key-note,  and  expects  his 
hearer  to  make  out  the  melody. 
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We  often  hear  of  the  magical  influence  of 
poetry.  The  expression  in  general  means  no 
thing,  but,  applied  to  the  writings  of  Milton,  it 
is  most  appropriate.  His  poetry  acts  like  an 
incantation.  Its  merit  lies  less  in  its  obvious 
meaning  than  in  its  occult  power.  There  would 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  no  more  in  his  words 
than  in  other  words.  But  they  are  words  of 
enchantment.  No  sooner  are  they  pronounced 
than  the  past  is  present  and  the  distant  near. 
New  forms  of  beauty  start  at  once  into  existence, 
and  all  the  burial-places  of  the  memory  give  up 
their  dead.  Change  the  structure  of  the  sentence ; 
substitute  one  synonym  for  another,  and  the 
whole  effect  is  destroyed.  (The  spell  loses  its 
power ;  and  he  who  should  then  hope  to  conjure 
with  it  would  find  himself  as  much  mistaken  as 
Cassim  in  the  Arabian  tale,  when  he  stood  cry 
ing  "Open,  Wheat,"  "Open,  Barley,"  to  the 
door  which  obeyed  no  sound  but  "Open,  Se 
same  !"  The  miserable  failure  of  Dry  den  in  his 
attempt  to  re-write  some  parts  of  the  "  Paradise 
Lost "  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this. 

In  support  of  these  observations,  we  may  re 
mark  that  scarcely  any  passages  in  the  poems  of 
Milton  are  more  generally  known,  or  more  fre 
quently  repeated,  than  those  which  are  little 
more  than  muster-rolls  of  names.  They  are  not 
always  more  appropriate  or  more  melodious 
than  other  names.  But  they  are  charmed 
names.  Every  one  of  them  is  the  first  link  in  a 
long  chain  of  associated  ideas.  Like  the  dwell 
ing-place  of  our  infancy  revisited  in  manhood, 
like  the  song  of  our  country  heard  in  a  strange 
land,  they  produce  upon  us  an  effect  wholly  in 
dependent  of  their  intrinsic  value.  One  trans 
ports  us  back  to  a  remote  period  of  history. 
Another  places  us  among  the  moral  scenery  and 
manners  of  a  distant  country.  A  third  evokes 
all  the  dear  classical  recollections  of  childhood, 
the  schoolroom,  the  dog-eared  Virgil,  the  holi 
day,  and  the  prize.  A  fourth  brings  before  us 
the  splendid  phantoms  of  chivalrous  romance, 
the  trophied  lists,  the  embroidered  housings, 
the  quaint  devices,  the  haunted  forests,  the  en 
chanted  gardens,  the  achievements  of  enamoured 
knights,  and  the  smiles  of  rescued  princesses. 

In  none  of  the  works  of  Milton  is  his  peculiar 
manner  more  happily  displayed  than  in  the 
'  'Allegro  "  and  the  ' '  Penseroso. "  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  the  mechanism  of  language  can 
be  brought  to  a  more  exquisite  degree  of  perfec 
tion.  These  poems  differ  from  others  as  ottar 
of  roses  differs  from  ordinary  rose  water,  the 
close-packed  essence  from  the  thin  diluted  mix 
ture.  They  are,  indeed,  not  so  much  poems  as 
collections  of  hints,  from  each  of  which  the 
reader  is  to  make  out  a  poem  for  himself. 
Every  epithet  is  a  text  for  a  canto. 

The  "Comus"  and  the  "  Samson  Agonistes  " 
are  works  which,  though  of  very  different  merit, 
offer  some  marked  points  of  resemblance.  They 
are  both  lyric  poems  in  the  form  of  plays. 


There  are,  perhaps,  no  two  kinds  of  composition 
so  essentially  dissimilar  as  the  drama  and  the 
ode.  The  business  of  the  dramatist  is  to 
keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  to  let  nothing 
appear  but  his  characters.  As  soon  as  he 
attracts  notice  to  his  personal  feelings  the  illu 
sion  is  broken.  The  effect  is  as  unpleasant  as 
that  which  is  produced  on  the  stage  by  the 
voice  of  a  prompter,  or  the  entrance  of  a  scene- 
shifter.  Hence  it  was  that  the  tragedies  of 
Byron  were  his  least  successful  performances. 
They  resemble  those  pasteboard  pictures  in 
vented  by  the  friend  of  children,  Mr  Newberry, 
in  which  a  single  movable  head  goes  round 
twenty  different  bodies ;  so  that  the  same  face 
looks  out  upon  us  successively  from  the  uniform 
of  a  hussar,  the  furs  of  a  judge,  and  the  rags  of 
a  beggar.  In  all  the  characters,  patriots  and 
tyrants,  haters  and  lovers,  the  frown  and  sneer 
of  Harold  were  discernible  in  an  instant.  But 
this  species  of  egotism,  though  fatal  to  the 
drama,  is  the  inspiration  of  the  ode.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  lyric  poet  to  abandon  himself,  with 
out  reserve,  to  his  own  emotions. 

Between  these  hostile  elements  many  great 
men  have  endeavoured  to  effect  an  amalgama 
tion  ;  but  never  with  complete  success.  The 
Greek  drama,  on  the  model  of  which  the  "  Sam 
son  "  was  written,  sprung  from  the  ode.  The 
dialogue  was  ingrafted  on  the  chorus,  and  natu 
rally  partook  of  its  character.  The  genius  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  co 
operated  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
tragedy  made  its  first  appearance.  JEschylus 
was,  head  and  heart,  a  lyric  poet.  In  his  time 
the  Greeks  had  far  more  intercourse  with  the 
East  than  in  the  days  of  Homer  ;  and  they  had 
not  yet  acquired  that  immense  superiority  in 
war,  in  science,  and  in  the  arts  which,  in  the 
following  generation,  led  them  to  treat  the 
Asiatics  with  contempt.  From  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus  it  should  seem  that  they  still  looked 
up,  with  the  veneration  of  disciples,  to  Egypt 
and  Assyria.  At  this  period,  accordingly,  it 
was  natural  that  the  literature  of  Greece  should 
be  tinctured  with  the  Oriental  style.  And  that 
style,  we  think,  is  clearly  discernible  in  the 
works  of  Pindar  and  .^Eschylus.  The  latter 
often  reminds  us  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  The 
Book  of  Job,  indeed,  in  conduct  and  diction, 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  his 
dramas.  Considered  as  plays,  his  works  are 
absurd  ;  considered  as  choruses,  they  are  above 
all  praise.  If,  for  instance,  we  examine  the 
address  of  Clytemnestra  to  Agamemnon  on  his 
return,  or  the  description  of  the  seven  Argive 
chiefs,  by  the  principles  of  dramatic  writing,  we 
shall  instantly  condemn  them  as  monstrous. 
But  if  we  forget  the  characters,  and  think  only 
of  the  poetry,  we  shall  admit  that  it  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  energy  and  magnificence. 
Sophocles  made  the  Greek  drama  as  dramatic  as 
was  consistent  with  its  original  form.  His  por- 
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traits  of  men  have  a  sort  of  similarity ;  but  it  is 
the  similarity  not  of  a  painting,  but  of  a  bas- 
relief.  It  suggests  a  resemblance ;  but  it  does 
not  produce  an  illusion.  Euripides  attempted 
to  carry  the  reform  further.  But  it  was  a  task 
far  beyond  his  powers,  perhaps  beyond  any 
powers.  Instead  of  correcting  what  was  bad, 
he  destroyed  what  was  excellent.  He  substi 
tuted  crutches  for  stilts,  bad  sermons  for  good 
odes. 

Milton,  it  is  well  known,  admired  Euripides 
highly  ;  much  more  highly  than,  in  our  opinion, 
he  deserved.  Indeed  the  caresses  which  this 
partiality  leads  him  to  bestow  on  "  sad  Electra's 
poet,"  sometimes  remind  us  of  the  beautiful 
Queen  of  Fairyland  kissing  the  long  ears  of 
Bottom.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  veneration  for  the  Athenian,  whether 
just  or  not,  was  injurious  to  the  "  Samson  Agon- 
istes."  Had  he  taken  ^Eschylus  for  his  model, 
he  would  have  given  himself  up  to  the  lyric  in 
spiration,  and  poured  out  profusely  all  the  trea 
sures  of  his  mind,  without  bestowing  a  thought 
on  those  dramatic  proprieties  which  the  nature 
of  the  work  rendered  it  impossible  to  preserve. 
In  the  attempt  to  reconcile  things  in  their  own 
nature  inconsistent  he  has  failed,  as  every  one 
else  must  have  failed.  We  cannot  identify  our 
selves  with  the  characters,  as  in  a  good  play. 
We  cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the  poet,  as 
in  a  good  ode.  The  conflicting  ingredients,  like 
an  acid  and  an  alkali  mixed,  neutralise  each 
other.  We  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
merits  of  this  celebrated  piece,  to  the  severe 
dignity  of  the  style,  the  graceful  and  pathetic 
solemnity  of  the  opening  speech,  or  the  wild 
and  barbaric  melody  which  gives  so  striking  an 
effect  to  the  choral  passages.  But  we  think  it, 
we  confess,  the  least  successful  effort  of  the 
genius  of  Milton. 

The  "Comus"  is  framed  on  the  model  of 
the  Italian  masque,  as  the  "  Samson"  is  framed 
on  the  model  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  It  is 
certainly  the  noblest  performance  of  the  kind 
which  exists  in  any  language.  It  is  as  far 
superior  to  the  "  Faithful  Shepherdess  "  as  the 
"Faithful  Shepherdess"  is  to  "Aminta,"  or 
the"Aminta"  to  the  "  Pastor  Fido."  It  was 
well  for  Milton  that  he  had  here  no  Euripides 
to  mislead  him.  He  understood  and  loved  the 
literature  of  modern  Italy.  But  he  did  not  feel 
for  it  the  same  veneration  which  he  entertained 
for  the  remains  of  Athenian  and  Roman  poetry, 
consecrated  by  so  many  lofty  and  endearing  re 
collections.  The  faults,  moreover,  of  his  Italian 
predecessors  were  of  a  kind  to  which  his  mind 
had  a  deadly  antipathy.  He  could  stoop  to  a 
plain  style,  sometimes  even  to  a  bald  style ;  but 
false  brilliancy  was  his  utter  aversion.  His 
muse  had  no  objection  to  a  russet  attire  ;  but 
she  turned  with  disgust  from  the  finery  of 
Guarini,  as  tawdry  and  as  paltry  as  the  rags  of 
a  chimney-sweeper  on  May-day.  Whatever  or 


naments  she  wears  are  of  massive  gold,  not  only 
dazzling  to  the  sight,  but  capable  of  standing 
the  severest  test  of  the  crucible. 

Milton  attended  in  the  "  Comus  "  to  the  dis 
tinction  which  he  neglected  in  the  "Samson." 
He  made  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  essentially 
lyrical,  and  dramatic  only  in  semblance.  He 
has  not  attempted  a  fruitless  struggle  against  a 
defect  inherent  in  the  nature  of  that  species  of 
composition ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  succeeded, 
wherever  success  was  not  impossible.  The 
speeches  must  be  read  as  majestic  soliloquies  ; 
and  he  who  so  reads  them  will  be  enraptured 
with  their  eloquence,  their  sublimity,  and  their 
music.  The  interruptions  of  the  dialogue,  how 
ever,  impose  a  constraint  upon  the  writer,  and 
break  the  illusion  of  the  reader.  The  finest 
passages  are  those  which  are  lyrics  in  form  as 
well  as  in  spirit.  "  I  should  much  commend," 
says  the  excellent  Sir  Henry  Wotton  in  a  letter 
to  Milton,  "the  tragical  part,  if  the  lyrical  did 
not  ravish  me  with  a  certain  dorique  delicacy  in 
your  songs  and  odes,  whereunto  I  must  plainly 
confess  to  you,  I  have  seen  yet  nothing  parallel 
in  onr  language."  The  criticism  was  just.  It 
is  when  Milton  escapes  from  the  shackles  of  the 
dialogues,  when  he  is  discharged  from  the  labour 
of  uniting  two  incongruous  styles,  when  he  is  at 
liberty  to  indulge  his  choral  raptures  without 
reserve,  that  he  rises  even  above  himself.  Then, 
like  his  own  good  genius  bursting  from  the 
earthly  form  and  weeds  of  Thyrsis,  he  stands 
forth  in  celestial  freedom  and  beauty  ;  he  seems 
to  cry  exultingly, 

"Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly  or  I  can  run," 

to  skim  the  earth,  to  soar  above  the  clouds,  to 
bathe  in  the  Elysian  dew  of .  the  rainbow,  and 
to  inhale  the  balmy  smells  of  nard  and  cassia, 
which  the  musky  wings  of  the  zephyr  scatter 
through  the  cedared  alleys  of  the  Hesperides.* 

There  are  several  of  the  minor  poems  of  Milton 
on  which  we  would  willingly  make  a  few  re 
marks.  Still  more  willingly  would  we  enter 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  that  admirable 
poem,  the  "  Paradise  Regained,"  which,  strangely 
enough,  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  except  as  an 
instance  of  the  blindness  of  that  parental  affec 
tion  which  men  of  letters  bear  towards  the  off 
spring  of  their  intellects.  That  Milton  was 

*  "There  eternal  summer  dwells, 

And  west  winds,  with  musky  wing, 
About  the  cedared  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells : 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  show, 
And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 
(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 
Beds  of  hyacinths  and  roses, 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound," 
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mistaken  in  preferring  this  work,  excellent  as  it 
is,  to  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  we  must  readily  admit. 
But  we  are  sure  that  the  superiority  of  the 
"Paradise  Lost"  to  the  "Paradise  Eegained" 
is  not  more  decided  than  the  superiority  of  the 
"Paradise  Eegained"  to  every  poem  which  has 
since  made  its  appearance.  But  our  limits  pre 
vent  us  from  discussing  the  point  at  length. 
We  hasten  on  to  that  extraordinary  production 
which  the  general  suffrage  of  critics  has  placed 
in  the  highest  class  of  human  compositions. 

The  only  poem  of  modern  times  which  can 
be  compared  with  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  is  the 
"Divine  Comedy."  The  subject  of  Milton,  in 
some  points,  resembled  that  of  Dante ;  but  he 
has  treated  it  in  a  widely  different  manner.  We 
cannot,  we  think,  better  illustrate  our  opinion 
respecting  our  own  great  poet  than  by  contrast 
ing  him  with  the  father  of  Tuscan  literature. 

The  poetry  of  Milton  differs  from  that  of 
Dante  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  differed 
from  the  picture-writing  of  Mexico.  The  images 
which  Dante  employs  speak  for  themselves ; 
they  stand  simply  for  what  they  are.  Those  of 
Milton  have  a  signification  which  is  often  dis 
cernible  only  to  the  initiated.  Their  value  de 
pends  less  on  what  they  directly  represent  than  on 
v/hat  they  remotely  suggest.  However  strange, 
however  grotesque  may  be  the  appearance  which 
Dante  undertakes  to  describe,  he  never  shrinks 
from  describing  it.  He  gives  us  the  shape,  the 
colour,  the  sound,  the  smell,  the  taste;  he 
counts  the  numbers ;  he  measures  the  size.  His 
similes  are  the  illustrations  of  a  traveller.  Unlike 
those  of  other  poets,  and  especially  of  Milton, 
they  are  introduced  in  a  plain,  business-like 
manner,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  beauty  in  the 
objects  from  which  they  are  drawn,  not  for  the 
sake  of  any  ornament  which  they  impart  to  the 
poem,  but  simply  in  order  to  make  the  meaning 
of  the  writer  as  clear  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to 
himself.  The  ruins  of  the  precipice  which  led 
from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  circle  of  hell  were 
like  those  of  the  rock  which  fell  into  the  Adige 
on  the  south  of  Trent.  The  cataract  of  Phle- 
gethon  was  like  that  of  Aqua  Cheta  at  the 
monastery  of  St  Benedict.  The  place  where  the 
heretics  were  confined  in  burning  tombs  re 
sembled  the  vast  cemetery  of  Aries ! 

Now  let  us  compare  with  the  exact  details  of 
Dante  the  dim  intimations  of  Milton.  We  will 
cite  a  few  examples.  The  English  poet,  has 
never  thought  of  taking  the  measure  of  Satan. 
He  gives  us  merely  a  vague  idea  of  vast  bulk. 
In  one  passage  the  fiend  lies  stretched  out,  huge 
in  length,  floating  many  a  rood,  equal  in  size  to 
the  earth-born  enemies  of  Jove,  or  to  the  sea- 
monster  which  the  mariner  mistakes  for  an 
island.  When  he  addresses  himself  to  battle 
against  the  guardian  angels,  he  stands  like 
Teneriffe  or  Atlas  ;  his  stature  reaches  the  sky. 
Contrast  with  these  descriptions  the  lines  in 
which  Dante  has  described  the  gigantic  spectre 


of  Nimrod.  "  His  face  seemed  to  me  as  long 
and  as  broad  as  the  ball  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome  ; 
and  his  other  limbs  were  in  proportion  ;  so  that 
the  bank,  which  concealed  him  from  the  waist 
downwards,  nevertheless  showed  so  much  of  him 
that  three  tall  Germans  would  in  vain  have 
attempted  to  reach  to  his  hair."  We  are  sensible 
that  we  do  no  justice  to  the  admirable  style  of 
the  Florentine  poet.  But  Mr  Gary's  translation 
is  not  at  hand ;  and  our  version,  however  rude, 
is  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 

Once  more,  compare  the  lazar-house  in  the 
eleventh  book  of  the  "Paradise  Lost"  with  the 
last  ward  of  Malebolge  in  Dante.  Milton  avoids 
the  loathsome  details,  and  takes  refuge  in  in 
distinct  but  solemn  and  tremendous  imagery. 
Despair  hurrying  from  couch  to  couch  to  mock 
the  wretches  with  his  attendance,  Death  shaking 
his  dart  over  them,  but  in  spite  of  supplications, 
delaying  to  strike.  What  says  Dante  ?  "  There 
was  such  a  moan  there  as  there  would  be  if  all 
the  sick  who,  between  July  and  September,  are 
in  the  hospitals  of  Valdichiana,  and  of  the 
Tuscan  swamps,  and  of  Sardinia,  were  in  one  pit 
together ;  and  such  a  stench  was  issuing  forth  as 
is  wont  to  issue  from  decayed  limbs." 

We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  invidious 
office  of  settling  precedency  between  two  such 
writers.  Each  in  his  own  department  is  incom 
parable  ;  and  each,  we  may  remark,  has,  wisely 
or  fortunately,  taken  a  subject  adapted  to  ex 
hibit  his  peculiar  talent  to  the  greatest  advan 
tage.  The  "  Divine  Comedy  "  is  a  personal  narra 
tive.  Dante  is  the  eye-witness  and  ear-witness 
of  that  which  he  relates.  He  is  the  very  man 
who  has  heard  the  tormented  spirits  crying  out 
for  the  second  death,  who  has  read  the  dusky 
characters  on  the  portal  within  which  there  is  no 
hope,  who  has  hidden  his  face  from  the  terrors 
of  the  Gorgon,  who  has  fled  from  the  hooks  and 
seething  pitch  of  Barbariccia  and  Diaghignazzo. 
His  own  hands  have  grasped  the  shaggy  sides  of 
Lucifer.  His  own  feet  have  climbed  the  moun 
tain  of  expiation.  His  own  brow  has  been 
marked  by  the  purifying  angel.  The  reader 
would  throw  aside  such  a  tale  in  incredulous 
disgust,  iinless  it  were  told  with  the  strongest 
air  of  veracity,  with  a  sobriety  even  in  its  hor 
rors,  with  the  greatest  precision  and  multiplicity 
in  its  details.  The  narrative  of  Milton  in  this 
respect  differs  from  that  of  Dante  as  the  adven- 
tiares  of  Amadis  differ  from  those  of  Gulliver. 
The  author  of  Amadis  would  have  made  his 
book  ridiculous  if  he  had  introduced  those  minute 
particulars  which  gave  such  a  charm  to  the  work 
of  Swift,  the  nautical  observations,  the  affected 
delicacy  about  names,  the  official  documents 
transcribed  at  full  length,  and  all  the  unmean 
ing  gossip  and  scandal  of  the  court,  springing 
out  of  nothing  and  tending  to  nothing.  We  are 
not  shocked  at  being  told  that  a  man  who  lived, 
nobody  knows  when,  saw  many  very  strange 
sights,  and  we  can  easily  abandon  ourselves  to 
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the  illusion  of  the  romance.  But  when  Lemuel 
Gulliver,  surgeon,  now  actually  resident  at  Roth- 
erhithe,  tells  us  of  pigmies  and  giants,  flying 
islands  and  philosophising  horses,  nothing  but 
such  circumstantial  touches  could  produce  for  a 
single  moment  a  deception  on  the  imagination. 

Of  all  the  poets  who  have  introduced  into  their 
works  the  agency  of  supernatural  beings,  Milton 
has  succeeded  best.  Here  Dante  decidedly  yields 
to  him.  And  as  this  is  a  point  on  which  many 
rash  and  ill-considered  judgments  have  been 
pronounced,  we  feel  inclined  to  dwell  on  it  a 
little  longer.  The  most  fatal  error  which  a  poet 
can  possibly  commit  in  the  management  of  his 
machinery  is  that  of  attempting  to  philosophise 
too  much.  Milton  has  been  often  censured  for 
ascribing  to  spirits  many  functions  of  which 
spirits  must  be  incapable.  But  these  objec 
tions,  though  sanctioned  by  eminent  names, 
originate,  we  venture  to  say,  in  profound  ignor 
ance  of  the  art  of  poetry. 

What  is  spirit  ?  What  are  our  own  minds,  the 
portion  of  spirit  with  which  we  are  best  ac 
quainted?  We  observe  certain  phenomena.  We 
cannot  explain  them  into  material  causes.  We 
therefore  infer  that  there  exists  something  which 
is  not  material.  But  of  this  something  we  have 
no  idea.  We  can  define  it  only  by  negatives. 
We  can  reason  about  it  only  by  symbols.  We 
use  the  word;  but  we  have  no  image  of  the 
thing ;  and  the  business  of  poetry  is  with  images, 
and  not  with  words.  The  poet  uses  words  in 
deed;  but  they  are  merely  the  instruments  of 
his  art,  not  its  objects.  They  are  the  materials 
which  he  is  to  dispose  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
present  a  picture  to  the  mental  eye.  And  if 
they  are  not  so  disposed,  they  are  no  more  en 
titled  to  be  called  poetry  than  a  bale  of  canvas 
and  a  box  of  colours  to  be  called  a  painting. 

Logicians  may  reason  about  abstractions.  But 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  can  never  feel  an 
interest  in  them.  They  must  have  images. 
The  strong  tendency  of  the  multitude  in  all  ages 
and  nations  to  idolatry  can  be  explained  on  no 
other  principle.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  worshipped  one 
invisible  Deity.  But  the  necessity  of  having 
something  more  definite  to  adore  produced,  in  a 
few  centuries,  the  innumerable  crowd  of  gods 
and  goddesses.  In  like  manner  the  ancient  Per 
sians  thought  it  impious  to  exhibit  the  Creatoi 
under  a  human  form.  Yet  even  these  transferred 
*o  the  sun  the  worship  which,  speculatively,  they 
considered  due  only  to  the  Supreme  Mind.  The 
history  of  the  Jews  is  the  record  of  a  continued 
struggle  between  pure  theism,  supported  by  the 
most  terrible  sanctions,  and  the  strangely  fas 
cinating  desire  of  having  some  visible  and  tan 
gible  object  of  adoration.  Perhaps  none  of  the 
secondary  causes  which  Gibbon  has  assigned  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  Christianity  spread  over 
the  world,  while  Judaism  scarcely  ever  acquired 
a  proselyte,  operated  more  powerfully  than  this 


feeling.  God,  the  uncreated,  the  incomprehen 
sible,  the  invisible,  attracted  few  worshippers. 
A  philosopher  might  admire  so  noble  a  concep 
tion  :  but  the  crowd  turned  away  in  disgust  from 
words  which  presented  no  image  to  their  minds. 
It  was  before  Deity  embodied  in  a  human  form, 
walking  among  men,  partaking  of  their  infirmi 
ties,  leaning  on  their  bosoms,  weeping  over  their 
graves,  slumbering  in  the  manger,  bleeding  on 
the  cross,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  synagogue, 
and  the  doubts  of  the  academy,  and  the  pride  of 
the  portico,  and  the  fasces  of  the  lictor,  and  the 
swords  of  thirty  legions,  were  humbled  in  the 
dust !  Soon  after  Christianity  had  achieved  its 
triumph,  the  principle  which  had  assisted  it 
began  to  corrupt  it.  It  became  a  new  paganism. 
Patron  saints  assumed  the  offices  of  household 
gods.  St  George  took  the  place  of  Mars.  St  Elmo 
consoled  the  mariner  for  the  loss  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  The  Virgin  Mother  and  Cecilia  suc 
ceeded  to  Venus  and  the  Muses.  The  fascina 
tion  of  sex  and  loveliness  was  again  joined  to 
that  of  celestial  dignity ;  and.  the  homage  of  chiv 
alry  was  blended  with  that  of  religion.  Re 
formers  have  often  made  a  stand  against  these 
feelings;  but  never  with  more  than  apparent 
and  partial  success.  The  men  who  demolished 
the  images  in  cathedrals  have  not  always  been 
able  to  demolish  those  which  were  enshrined  in 
their  minds.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  in  politics  the  same  rule  holds  good.  Doc 
trines,  we  are  afraid,  must  generally  be  embodied 
before  they  can  excite  a  strong  public  feeling. 
The  multitude  is  more  easily  interested  for  the 
most  unmeaning  badge,  or  the  most  insignificant 
name,  than  for  the  most  important  principle. 

From  these  considerations  we  infer  that  no 
poet  who  should  affect  that  metaphysical  accur 
acy  for  the  want  of  which  Milton  has  been 
blamed  would  escape  a  disgraceful  failure.  Still, 
however,  there  was  another  extreme  which, 
though  far  less  dangerous,,  was  also  to  be  avoided. 
The  imaginations  of  men  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
under  the  control  of  their  opinions.  The  most 
exquisite  art  of  poetical  colouring  can  produce 
no  illusion  when  it  is  employed  to  represent  that 
which  is  at  once  perceived  to  be  incongruous  and 
absurd.  Milton  wrote  in  an  age  of  philosophers 
and  theologians.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
for  him  to  abstain  from  giving  such  a  shock  to 
their  understandings  as  might  break  the  charm 
which  it  was  his  object  to  throw  over  their  ima 
ginations.  This  is  the  real  explanation  of  the 
indistinctness  and  inconsistency  with  which  he 
has  often  been  reproached.  Dr  Johnson  ac 
knowledges  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  clothe  his  spirits  with  material  forms. 
"But,"  says  he,  "he  should  have  secured  the 
consistency  of  his  system  by  keeping  immateri 
ality  out  of  sight,  and  seducing  the  reader  to 
drop  it  from  his  thoughts."  This  is  easily  said ; 
but  what  if  he  could  not  seduce  the  reader  to 
drop  it  from  his  thoughts  ?  What  if  the  contrary 
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opinion  had  taken  so  full  a  possession  of  the 
minds  of  me'n  as  to  leave  no  room  even  for  the 
quasi-belief  which  poetry  requires?  Such  we 
suspect  to  have  been  the  case.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  poet  to  adopt  altogether  the  material  or 
the  immaterial  system.  He  therefore  took  his 
stand  on  the  debatable  ground.  He  left  the 
whole  in  ambiguity.  He  has  doubtless,  by  so 
doing,  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  incon 
sistency.  But,  though  philosophically  in  the 
wrong,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  was  poeti 
cally  in  the  right.  This  task,  which  almost  any 
other  writer  would  have  found  impracticable, 
was  easy  to  him.  The  peculiar  art  which  he 
possessed  of  communicating  his  meaning  circuit- 
ously,  through  a  long  succession  of  associated 
ideas,  and  of  intimating  more  than  he  expressed, 
enabled  him  to  disguise  those  incongruities 
which  he  could  not  avoid. 

Poetry  which  relates  to  the  beings  of  another 
world  ought  to  be  at  once  mysterious  and  pic 
turesque.  That  of  Milton  is  so.  That  of  Dante 
is  picturesque,  indeed,  beyond  any  that  ever  was 
written.  Its  effect  approaches  to  that  produced 
by  the  pencil  or  the  chisel.  But  it  is  picturesque 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  mystery.  This  is  a  fault, 
indeed,  on  the  right  side,  a  fault  inseparable 
from  the  plan  of  his  poem,  which,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  rendered  the  utmost  accuracy 
of  description  necessary.  Still  it  is  a  fault.  His 
supernatural  agents  excite  an  interest;  but  it 
is  not  the  interest  which  is  proper  to  super 
natural  agents.  We  feel  that  we  could  talk  with 
his  ghosts  and  demons  without  any  emotion  of 
unearthly  awe.  We  could,  like  Don  Juan,  ask 
them  to  supper,  and  eat  heartily  in  their  com 
pany.  His  angels  are  good  men  with  wings. 
His  devils  are  spiteful  ugly  executioners.  His 
dead  men  are  merely  living  men  in  strange  situ 
ations.  The  scene  which  passes  between  the 
poet  and  Facinata  is  justly  celebrated.  Still 
Facinata  in  the  burning  tomb  is  exactly  what 
Facinata  would  have  been  at  an  auto-da-f6.  No 
thing  can  be  more  touching  than  the  first  inter 
view  of  Dante  and  Beatrice.  Yet  what  is  it  but 
a  lovely  woman  chiding,  with  sweet,  austere 
composure,  the  lover  for  whose  affection  she  is 
grateful,  but  whose  vices  she  reprobates?  The 
feelings  which  give  the  passage  its  charm  would 
suit  the  streets  of  Florence  as  well  as  the  sum 
mit  of  the  Mount  of  Purgatory. 

The  spirits  of  Milton  are  unlike  those  of  almost 
all  other  writers.  His  fiends,  in  particular,  are 
wonderful  creations.  They  are  not  metaphysi 
cal  abstractions.  They  are  not  wicked  men. 
They  are  not  ugly  beasts.  They  have  no  horns, 
no  tails,  none  of  the  fee-faw-fum  of  Tasso  and 
Klopstock.  They  have  just  enough  in  common 
with  human  nature  to  be  intelligible  to  human 
beings.  Their  characters  are,  like  their  forms, 
marked  by  a  certain  dim  resemblance  to  those  of 
men,  but  exaggerated  to  gigantic  dimensions, 
and  veiled  in  mysterious  glooin. 


Perhaps  the  gods  and  demons  of 
may  best  bear  a  comparison  with  the  angels  and 
devils  of  Milton.  The  style  of  the  Athenian 
had,  as  we  have  remarked,  something  of  the 
vagueness  and  tenor  of  the  Oriental  character ; 
and  the  same  peculiarity  may  be  traced  in  his 
mythology.  It  has  nothing  of  the  amenity  and 
elegance  which  we  generally  find  in  the  supersti 
tions  of  Greece.  All  is  rugged,  barbaric,  and 
colossal.  His  legends  seem  to  harmonise  less 
with  the  fragrant  groves  and  graceful  porticos  in 
which  his  countrymen  paid  their  vows  to  the 
God  of  Light  and  Goddess  of  Desire  than  with 
those  huge  and  grotesque  labyrinths  of  eternal 
granite  in  which  Egypt  enshrined  her  mystic 
Osiris,  or  in  which  Hindostan  still  bows  down 
to  her  seven-headed  idols.  His  favourite  gods 
are  those  of  the  elder  generations — the  sons  of 
heaven  and  earth,  compared  with  whom  Jupiter 
himself  was  a  stripling  and  an  upstart — the 
gigantic  Titans  and  the  inexorable  Furies.  Fore 
most  among  his  creations  of  this  class  stands 
Prometheus,  half  fiend,  half  redeemer,  the  friend 
of  man,  the  sullen  and  implacable  enemy  of 
heaven.  He  bears  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Satan  of  Milton.  In  both 
we  find  the  same  impatience  of  control,  the  same 
ferocity,  the  same  unconquerable  pride.  In 
both  characters  also  are  mingled,  though  in  very 
different  proportions,  some  kind  and  generous 
feelings.  Prometheus,  however,  is  hardly  super 
human  enough.  He  talks  too  much  of  his  chains 
and  his  uneasy  posture ;  he  is  rather  too  much 
depressed  and  agitated.  His  resolution  seems 
to  depend  on  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses 
that  he  holds  the  fate  of  his  torturer  in  his 
hands,  and  that  the  hour  of  his  release  will 
surely  come.  But  Satan  is  a  creature  of  another 
sphere.  The  might  of  his  intellectual  nature  is 
victorious  over  the  extremity  of  pain.  Amidst 
agonies  which  cannot  be  conceived  without  hor 
ror  he  deliberates,  resolves,  and  even  exults. 
Against  the  sword  of  Michael,  against  the  thun 
der  of  Jehovah,  against  the  flaming  lake,  and 
the  marl  burning  with  solid  fire,  against  the 
prospect  of  an  eternity  of  unintermittent  misery, 
his  spirit  bears  up  unbroken,  resting  on  its  own 
innate  energies,  requiring  no  support  from  any 
thing  external,  nor  even  from  hope  itself. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  parallel  which 
we  have  been  attempting  to  draw  between  Mil 
ton  and  Dante,  we  would  add  that  the  poetry  of 
these  great  men  has,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
taken  its  character  from  their  moral  qualities. 
They  are  not  egotists.  They  rarely  obtrude  their 
idiosyncracies  on  their  readers.  They  have  no 
thing  in  common  with  those  modern  beggars  for 
fame  who  extort  a  pittance  from  the  compassion 
of  the  inexperienced  by  exposing  the  nakedness 
and  sores  of  their  minds.  Yet  it  would  be  diffi 
cult  to  name  two  writers  whose  works  have  been 
more  completely,  though  undesignedly,  coloured 
by  their  personal  feelings. 
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The  character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly  distin 
guished  by  loftiness  of  thought,  that  of  Dante 
by  intensity  of  feeling.  In  every  line  of  the 
"Divine  Comedy  "  we  discern  the  asperity  which 
is  produced  by  pride  struggling  with  misery. 
There  is  perhaps  no  work  in  the  Avorld  so  deeply 
and  uniformly  sorrowful.  The  melancholy  of 
Dante  was  no  fantastic  caprice.  It  was  not,  as 
far  as  at  this  distance  of  time  can  be  judged,  the 
effect  of  external  circumstances.  It  was  from 
within.  Neither  love  nor  glory,  neither  the  con 
flicts  of  earth  nor  the  hope  of  heaven  could  dis 
pel  it.  It  twined  every  consolation  and  every 
pleasure  into  its  own  nature.  It  resembled  that 
noxious  Sardinian  soil  of  which  the  intense  bit 
terness  is  said  to  have  been  perceptible  even  in 
its  honey.  His  mind  was,  in  the  noble  language 
of  the  Hebrew  poet,  "a  land  of  darkness,  as 
darkness  itself,  and  where  the  light  was  as  dark 
ness  ! "  The  gloom  of  his  character  discolours 
all  the  passions  of  men  and  all  the  face  of  na 
ture,  and  tinges  with  its  own  livid  hue  the 
flowers  of  Paradise  and  the  glories  of  the  Eter 
nal  Throne  !  All  the  portraits  of  him  are  singu 
larly  characteristic.  No  person  can  look  on  the 
features,  noble  even  to  ruggedness,  the  dark  fur 
rows  of  the  cheek,  the  haggard  and  woeful  stare 
of  the  eye,  the  sullen  and  contemptuous  curve 
of  the  lip,  and  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  a 
man  too  proud  and  too  sensitive  to  be  happy. 

Milton  was,  like  Dante,  a  statesman  and  a 
lover ;  and,  like  Dante,  he  had  been  unfortunate 
in  ambition  and  in  love.  He  had  survived  his 
health  and  his  sight,  the  comforts  of  his  home, 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  party.  Of  the  great 
men  by  whom  he  had  been  distinguished  at  his 
entrance  into  life,  some  had  been  taken  away 
from  the  evil  to  come ;  some  had  carried  into 
foreign  climates  their  unconquerable  hatred  of 
oppression ;  some  were  pining  in  dungeons  ;  and 
some  had  poured  forth  their  blood  on  scaffolds. 
That  hateful  proscription,  facetiously  termed  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion,  had  set  a  mark 
on  the  poor,  blind,  deserted  poet,  and  held  him 
up  by  name  to  the  hatred  of  a  profligate  court 
and  an  inconstant  people.  Venal  and  licentious- 
scribblers,  with  just  sufficient  talent  to  clothe 
the  thoughts  of  a  pander  in  the  style  of  a  bell 
man,  were  now  the  favourite  writers  of  the  sove 
reign  and  the  public.  It  was  a  loathsome  herd 
— which  could  be  compared  to  nothing  so  fitly 
as  to  the  rabble  of  Comus,  grotesque  monsters, 
half  bestial,  half  human,  dropping  with  wine, 
bloated  with  gluttony,  and  reeling  in  obscene 
dances.  Amidst  these  his  Muse  was  placed,  like 
the  chaste  lady  of  the  masque,  lofty,  spotless, 
and  serene — to  be  chattered  at,  and  pointed  at, 
and  grinned  at  by  the  whole  rabble  of  satyrs 
and  goblins.  If  ever  despondency  and  asperity 
could  be  excused  in  any  man,  it  might  have  been 
excused  in  Milton.  But  the  strength  of  his 
mind  overcame  every  calamity.  Neither  blind 
ness,  nor  gout,  nor  age,  nor  penury,  nor  domes 


tic  afflictions,  nor  political  disappointments,  nor 
abuse,  nor  proscription,  nor  neglect,  had  power 
to  disturb  his  sedate  and  majestic  patience.  His 
spirits  do  not  seem  to  have  been  high,  but  they 
were  singularly  equable.  His  temper  was  seri 
ous,  perhaps  stern ;  but  it  was  a  temper  which 
no  sufferings  could  render  sullen  or  fretful.  Such 
as  it  was  when,  on  the  eve  of  great  events,  he 
returned  from  his  travels,  in  the  prime  of  health 
and  manly  beauty,  loaded  with  literary  distinc 
tions,  and  glowing  with  patriotic  hopes,  such  it 
continued  to  be  when,  after  having  experienced 
every  calamity  which  is  incident  to  our  nature, 
old,  poor,  sightless,  and  disgraced,  he  retired  to 
his  hovel  to  die. 

Hence  it  was  that,  though  he  wrote  the 
"  Paradise  Lost "  at  a  time  of  life  when  images 
of  beauty  and  tenderness  are  in  general  begin 
ning  to  fade,  even  from  those  minds  in  which 
they  have  not  been  effaced  by  anxiety  and  dis 
appointment,  he  adorned  it  with  all  that  is  most 
lovely  and  delightful  in  the  physical  and  in  the 
moral  world.  Neither  Theocritus  nor  Ariosto 
had  a  finer  or  a  more  healthful  sense  of  the  plea 
santness  of  external  objects,  or  loved  better  to 
luxuriate  amidst  sunbeams  and  flowers,  the  songs 
of  nightingales,  the  juice  of  summer  fruits,  and 
the  coolness  of  shady  fountains.  His  conception 
of  love  unites  all  the  voluptuousness  of  the  Ori 
ental  harem  and  all  the  gallantry  of  chivalric 
tournament  with  all  the  pure  and  quiet  affection 
of  an  English  fireside.  His  poetry  reminds  us  of 
the  miracles  of  Alpine  scenery.  Nooks  and 
dells,  beautiful  as  fairyland,  are  embosomed  in 
its  most  rugged  and  gigantic  elevations.  The 
roses  and  myrtles  bloom  unchilled  on  the  verge 
of  the  avalanche. 

Traces,  indeed,  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
Milton  may  be  found  in  all  his  works ;  but  it  is 
most  strongly  displayed  in  the  sonnets.  Those 
remarkable  poems  have  been  undervalued  by 
critics  who  have  not  understood  their  nature. 
They  have  no  epigrammatic  point.  There  is 
none  of  the  ingenuity  of  Filicaja  in  the  thought, 
none  of  the  hard  and  brilliant  enamel  of  Petrarch 
in  the  style.  They  are  simple  but  majestic 
records  of  the  feelings  of  the  poet ;  as  little 
tricked  out  for  the  public  eye  as  his  diary  would 
have  been.  A  victory,  an  expected  attack  upon 
the  city,  a  momentary  fit  of  depression  or  exul 
tation,  a  jest  thrown  out  against  one  of  his 
books,  a  dream  which,  for  a  short  time,  restored 
to  him  that  beautiful  face  over  which  the  grave 
had  closed  for  ever,  led  him  to  musings  which, 
without  effort,  shaped  themselves  into  verse.  ' 
The  unity  of  sentiment  and  severity  of  style 
which  characterises  these  little  pieces,  remind 
us  of  the  Greek  anthology,  or  perhaps  still  more 
of  the  collects  of  the  English  Liturgy — the  noble 
poem  on  the  Massacres  of  Piedmont  is  strictly 
a  collect  in  verse. 

The  sonnets  are  more  or  less  striking,  accord 
ing  as  the  occasions  which  gave  birth  to  them 
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are  more  or  less  interesting.  But  they  are, 
almost  without  exception,  dignified  by  a  sobriety 
and  greatness  of  mind  to  which  we  know  not 
where  to  look  for  a  parallel.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  scarcely  safe  to  draw  any  decided  inferences 
as  to  the  character  of  a  writer  from  passages 
directly  egotistical.  But  the  qualities  which  we 
have  ascribed  to  Milton,  though  perhaps  most 
strongly  marked  in  those  parts  of  his  works 
which  treat  of  his  personal  feelings,  are  distin 
guishable  in  every  page,  and  impart  to  all  his 
writings,  prose  and  poetry,  English,  Latin,  and 
Italian,  a  strong  family  likeness. 

His  public  conduct  was  such  as  was  to  be  ex 
pected  from  a  man  of  a  spirit  •  so  high  and  an 
intellect  so  powerful.  He  lived  at  one  of  the 
most  memorable  eras  in  the  history  of  mankind ; 
at  the  very  crisis  of  the  great  conflict  between 
Oromasdes  and  Arimanes — liberty  and  despotism, 
reason  and  prejudice.  That  great  battle  was 
fought  for  no  single  generation,  for  no  single 
land.  The  destinies  of  the  human  race  were 
staked  on  the  same  cast  with  the  freedom  of  the 
English  people.  Then  were  first  proclaimed 
those  mighty  principles  which  have  since  worked 
their  way  into  the  depths  of  the  American 
forests,  which  have  roused  Greece  from  the 
slavery  and  degradation  of  two  thousand  years, 
and  which,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other, 
have  kindled  an  unquenchable  fire  in  the  hearts 
of  the  oppressed,  and  loosed  the  knees  of  the 
oppressors  with  a  strange  and  unwonted  fear. 

Of  those  principles,  then  struggling  for  their 
infant  existence,  Milton  was  the  most  devoted 
and  eloquent  literary  champion.  We  need  not 
say  how  much  we  admire  his  public  conduct. 
But  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  a  large 
portion  of  his  countrymen  still  think  it  unjusti 
fiable.  The  civil  war,  indeed,  has  been  more 
discussed  and  is  less  understood  than  any  event 
in  English  history.  The  Eoundheads  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  which  the  lion  in  the 
fable  complained  so  bitterly.  Though  they  were 
the  conquerors,  their  enemies  were  the  painters. 
As  a  body,  they  had  done  their  utmost  to  decry 
and  ruin  literature ;  and  literature  was  even  with 
them,  as,  in  the  long  run,  it  always  is  with  its 
enemies.  The  best  book  on  their  side  of  the 
question  is  the  charming  memoir  of  Mrs  Hutch- 
inson.  May's  "History  of  the  Parliament"  is 
good  ;  but  it  breaks  off  at  the  most  interesting 
crisis  of  the  struggle.  The  performance  of  Lud- 
low  is  very  foolish  and  violent ;  and  most  of  the 
later  writers  who  have  espoused  the  same  cause, 
Oldmixon,  for  instance,  and  Catherine  Macaulay, 
have,  to  say  the  least,  been  more  distinguished 
by  zeal  than  either  by  candour  or  by  skill.  On 
the  other  side  are  the  most  authoritative  and  the 
most  popular  historical  works  in  our  language, 
that  of  Clarendon  and  that  of  Hume.  The  for 
mer  is  not  only  ably  written  and  full  of  valuable 
information,  but  has  also  an  air  of  dignity  and 
sincerity  which  makes  even  the  prejudices  and 


errors  with  which  it  abounds  respectable. 
Hume,  from  whose  fascinating  narrative  the 
great  mass  of  the  reading  public  are  still  con 
tented  to  take  their  opinions,  hated  religion  so 
much  that  he  hated  liberty  for  having  been 
allied  with  religion— and  has  pleaded  the  cause 
of  tyranny  with  the  dexterity  of  an  advocate, 
while  affecting  the  impartiality  of  a  judgo. 

The  public  conduct  of  Milton  must  be  ap 
proved  or  condemned  according  as  the  resistance 
of  the  people  to  Chaiies  I.  shall  appear  to  be 
justifiable  or  criminal.  We  shall,  therefore, 
make  no  apology  for  dedicating  a  few  pages  to 
the  discussion  of  that  interesting  and  most  im 
portant  question.  We  shall  not  argue  it  on 
general  grounds  ;  we  shall  not  recur  to  those 
primary  principles  from  which  the  claim  of  any 
government  to  the  obedience  of  its  subjects  is  to 
be  deduced ;  it  is  a  vantage-ground  to  which  we 
are  entitled  ;  but  we  will  relinquish  it.  We  are, 
on  this  point,  so  confident  of  superiority  that  we 
have  no  objection  to  imitate  the  ostentatious 
generosity  of  those  ancient  knights  who  vowed 
to  joust  without  helmet  or  shield  against  all- 
enemies,  and  to  give  their  antagonists  the  ad 
vantage  of  sun  and  wind.  We  will  take  the 
naked  constitutional  question.  We  confidently 
affirm  that  every  reason  which  can  be  urged  in 
favour  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  may  be  urged 
with  at  least  equal  force  in  favour  of  what  is 
called  the  Great  Rebellion. 

In  one  respect  only,  we  think,  can  the 
warmest  admirers  of  Charles  venture  to  say  that 
he  was  a  better  sovereign  than  his  son.  He  was 
not,  in  name  and  profession,  a  Papist ;  we  say 
in  name  and  profession,  because  both  Charles 
himself  and  his  miserable  creature  Laud,  while 
they  abjured  the  innocent  badges  of  Popery, 
retained  all  its  worst  vices,  a  complete  subjection 
of  reason  to  authority,  a  weak  preference  of  form 
to  substance,  a  childish  passion  for  mummeries, 
an  idolatrous  veneration  for  the  priestly  char 
acter,  and  above  all,  a  stupid  and  ferocious  in 
tolerance.  This,  however,  we  wave.  We  will 
concede  that  Charles  was  a  good  Protestant; 
b\it  we  say  that  his  Protestantism  does  not  make 
the  slightest  distinction  between  Iris  case  and 
that  of  James. 

The  principles  of  the  Revolution  have  often 
been  grossly  misrepresented,  and  never  more 
than  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  There  is 
a  certain  class  of  men  who,  while  they  profess 
to  hold  in  reverence  the  great  names  and  great 
actions  of  former  times,  never  look  at  them  for 
any  other  purpose  than  in  order  to  find  in  them 
some  excuse  for  existing  abuses.  In  every 
venerable  precedent,  they  pass  by  what  is  essen 
tial,  and  take  only  what  is  accidental ;  they  keep 
out  of  sight  what  is  beneficial,  and  hold  up  to 
public  imitation  all  that  is  defective.  If  in  any 
part  of  any  great  example  there  be  anything 
unsound,  these  flesh-flies  detect  it  with  an  un 
erring  instinct,  and  dart  upon  it  with  a  ravenous 
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delight.  They  cannot  always  prevent  the  advo 
cates  of  a  good  measure  from  compassing  their 
end ;  but  they  feel,  with  their  prototype,  that 

"  Their  labours  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil." 

To  the  blessings  which  England  has  derived 
from  the  Revolution  these  people  are  utterly 
insensible.  The  expulsion  of  a  tyrant,  the 
solemn  recognition  of  popular  rights,  liberty, 
security,  toleration,  all  go  for  nothing  with  them. 
One  sect  there  was,  which,  from  unfortunate 
temporary  causes,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
keep  under  close  restraint.  One  part  of  the 
empire  there  was,  so  unhappily  circumstanced, 
that  at  that  time  its  misery  was  necessary  to  our 
happiness,  and  its  slavery  to  our  freedom !  These 
are  the  parts  of  the  Revolution  which  the  politi 
cians  of  whom  we  speak  love  to  contemplate, 
and  which  seem  to  them,  not  indeed  to  vindicate, 
but  in  some  degree  to  palliate  the  good  which  it 
has  produced.  Talk  to  them  of  Naples,  of 
Spain,  or  of  South  America !  they  stand  forth, 
zealots  for  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Right — which 
has  now  come  back  to  us,  like  a  thief  from 
transportation,  under  the  alias  of  Legitimacy. 
But  mention  the  miseries  of  Ireland !  Then 
William  is  a  hero.  Then  Somers  and  Shrews 
bury  are  great  men.  Then  the  Revolution  is  a 
glorious  era  !  The  very  same  persons  who,  in 
this  country,  never  omit  an  opportunity  of  re 
viving  every  wretched  Jacobite  slander  respect 
ing  the  Whigs  of  that  period,  have  no  sooner 
crossed  St  George's  Channel  than  they  begin  to 
fill  their  bumpers  to  the  glorious  and  immortal 
memory.  They  may  truly  boast  that  they  look 
not  at  men  but  at  measures.  So  that  evil  be 
done,  they  care  not  who  does  it— the  arbitrary 
Charles  or  the  liberal  William,  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  or  Frederick  the  Protestant !  On  such 
occasions  their  deadliest  opponents  may  reckon 
upon  their  candid  construction.  The  bold 
assertions  of  these  people  have  of  late  impressed 
a  large  portion  of  the  public  with  an  opinion 
that  James  II.  was  expelled  simply  because  he 
was  a  Catholic,  and  that  the  Revolution  was 
essentially  a  Protestant  Revolution. 

But  this  certainly  was  not  the  case.  Nor  can 
any  person  who  has  acquired  more  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  those  times  than  is  to  be  found 
in  Goldsmith's  Abridgment,  believe  that,  if 
James  had  held  his  own  religious  opinions  with 
out  wishing  to  make  proselytes,  or  if,  wishing 
even  to  make  proselytes,  he  had  contented 
himself  with  exerting  only  his  constitutional 
influence  for  that  purpose,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
would  ever  have  been  invited  over.  Our  an 
cestors,  we  suppose,  knew  their  own  meaning. 
And,  if  we  may  believe  them,  their  hostility  was 
primarily  not  to  Popery,  but  to  tyranny.  They 
did  not  drive  out  a  tyrant  because  he  was  a 
Catholic  ;  but  they  excluded  Catholics  from  the 
crown  because  they  thought  them  likely  to  be 


tyrants.  The  ground  on  which  they,  in  their 
famous  resolution,  declared  the  throne  vacant 
was  this,  "that  James  had  broken  the  funda 
mental  laws  of  the  kingdom."  Every  man, 
therefore,  who  approves  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688  must  hold  that  the  breach  of  fundamental 
laws  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  justifies  resist 
ance.  The  question,  then,  is  this :  Had  Charles  I. 
broken  the  fundamental  laws  of  England  ? 

No  person  can  answer  in  the  negative,  unless 
he  refuses  credit,  not  merely  to  all  the  accusa 
tions  brought  against  Charles  by  his  opponents, 
but  to  the  narratives  of  the  warmest  Royalists, 
and  to  the  confessions  of  the  king  himself.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  any  historian  of  any  party 
who  has  related  the  events  of  that  reign,  the 
conduct  of  Charles,  from  his  accession  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  had  been  a  con 
tinued  course  of  oppression  and  treachery.  Let 
those  who  applaud  the  Revolution  and  condemn 
the  Rebellion  mention  one  act  of  James  II.  to 
which  a  parallel  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  his  father.  Let  them  lay  their  fingers  on  a 
single  article  in  the  Declaration  of  Right,  pre 
sented  by  the  two  Houses  to  William  and  Mary, 
which  Charles  is  not  acknowledged  to  have  vio 
lated.  He  had,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
his  own  friends,  usurped  the  functions  of  the 
Legislature,  raised  taxes  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  and  quartered  troops  on  the  people 
in  the  most  illegal  and  vexatious  manner.  Not 
a  single  session  of  Parliament  had  passed  with 
out  some  unconstitutional  attack  on  the  freedom 
of  debate.  The  right  of  petition  was  grossly 
violated.  Arbitrary  judgments,  exorbitant  fines, 
and  unwarranted  imprisonments,  were  grievances 
of  daily  and  hourly  occurrence.  If  these  things 
do  not  justify  resistance,  the  Revolution  was 
treason ;  if  they  do,  the  Great  Rebellion  was 
laudable. 

But,  it  is  said,  why  not  adopt  milder  mea 
sures?-  Why,  after  the  king  had  consented  to 
so  many  reforms,  and  renounced  so  many  op 
pressive  prerogatives,  did  the  Parliament  con 
tinue  to  rise  in  their  demands  at  the  risk  of 
provoking  a  civil  war  ?  The  ship-money  had 
been  given  up.  The  Star  Chamber  had  been 
abolished.  Provision  had  been  made  for  the 
frequent  convocation  and  secure  deliberation  of 
Parliaments.  Why  not  pursue  an  end  con 
fessedly  good,  by  peaceful  and  regular  means  ? 
We  recur  again  to  the  analogy  of  the  Revolution. 
Why  was  James  driven  from  the  throne  ?  Why 
was  he  not  retained  upon  conditions  ?  He  too 
had  oifered  to  call  a  free  Parliament,  and  to 
submit  to  its  decision  all  the  matters  in  dispute. 
Yet  we  praise  our  forefathers,  who  preferred  a 
revolution,  a  disputed  succession,  a  dynasty  of 
strangers,  twenty  years  of  foreign  and  intestine 
war,  a  standing  army,  and  a  national  debt,  to  the 
rule,  however  restricted,  of  a  tried  and  proved 
tyrant.  The  Long  Parliament  acted  on  the 
same  principle,  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  praise. 
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They  could  not  trust  the  king.  He  had,  no 
doubt,  passed  salutary  laws.  But  what  assur- 
rance  had  they  that  he  would  not  break  them  ? 
He  had  renounced  oppressive  prerogatives.  But 
where  was  the  security  that  he  would  not  resume 
them  ?  They  had  to  deal  with  a  man  whom  no 
tie  could  bind,  a  man  who  made  and  broke  pro 
mises  with  equal  facility,  a  man  whose  honour 
had  been  a  hundred  times  pawned,  and  never 
redeemed. 

Here,  indeed,  the  Long  Parliament  stands  on 
still  stronger  ground  than  the  Convention  of 
1688.  No  action  of  James  can  be  compared,  for 
wickedness  and  impudence,  to  the  conduct  of 
Charles  with  respect  to  the  Petition  of  Right. 
The  Lords  and  Commons  present  him  with  a 
bill  in  which  the  constitutional  limits  of  his 
power  are  marked  out.  He  hesitates ;  he 
evades ;  at  last  he  bargains  to  give  his  assent, 
for  five  subsidies.  The  bill  receives  his  solemn 
assent.  The  subsidies  are  voted.  But  no  sooner 
is  the  tyrant  relieved  than  he  returns  at  once  to 
all  the  arbitrary  measures  which  he  had  bound 
himself  to  abandon,  and  violates  all  the  clauses  of 
the  very  act  which  he  had  been  paid  to  pass. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  people  had  seen 
the  rights  which  were  theirs  by  a  double  claim, 
by  immemorial  inheritance  and  by  recent  pur 
chase,  infringed  by  the  perfidious  king  who  had 
recognised  them.  At  length  circumstances  com 
pelled  Charles  to  summon  another  Parliament ; 
another  chance  was  given  them  for  liberty. 
Were  they  to  throw  it  away  as  they  had  thrown 
away  the  former !  Were  they  again  to  be 
cozened  by  le  roi  le  veut  ?  Were  they  again  to 
advance  their  money  on  pledges  which  had  been 
forfeited  over  and  over  again  ?  Were  they  to 
lay  a  second  Petition  of  Right  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  to  grant  another  lavish  aid  in  exchange 
for  another  unmeaning  ceremony,  and  then  to 
take  their  departure  till,  after  ten  years  more  of 
fraud  and  oppression,  their  prince  should  again 
require  .a  'supply,  and  again  repay  it  with  a 
perjury?  They  were  compelled  to  choose 
whether  they  would  trust  a  tyrant  or  conquer 
him.  We  think  that  they  chose  wisely  and  nobly. 

The  advocates  of  Charles,  like  the  advocates 
of  other  malefactors  against  whom  overwhelm 
ing  evidence  is  produced,  generally  decline  all 
controversy  about  the  facts,  and  content  them 
selves  with  calling  testimony  to  character.  He 
had  so  many  private  virtues  !  And  had  James  II. 
no  private  virtues  ?  Was  even  Oliver  Cromwell, 
his  bitterest  enemies  themselves  being  judges, 
destitute  of  private  virtues  ?  And  what,  after  all, 
are  the  virtues  ascribed  to  Charles  ?  A  religious 
zeal,  not  more  sincere  than  that  of  his  son,  and 
fully  as  weak  and  narrow-minded,  and  a  few  of 
the  ordinary  household  decencies  which  half  the 
tombstones  in  England  claim  for  those  who  lie 
beneath  them.  A  good  father !  A  good  hus 
band  !  Ample  apologies  indeed  for  fifteen  years 
of  persecution,  tyranny,  and  falsehood  ! 


We  charge  him  with  having  broken  his  ccro- 
nation-oath — and  we  are  told  that  he  kept  his 
marriage- vow  !  We  accuse  him  of  having  given 
up  his  people  to  the  merciless  inflictions  of  the 
most  hot-headed  and  hard-hearted  of  prelates — 
and  the  defence  is  that  he  took  his  little  son  on 
his  knee  and  kissed  him  !  We  censure  him  for 
having  violated  the  articles  of  the  Petition  of 
Right,  after  having,  for  good  and  valuable  con 
sideration,  promised  to  observe  them — and  we 
are  informed  that  he  was  accustomed  to  hear 
prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  !  It  is  to 
such  considerations  as  these,  together  with  his 
Vandyke  dress,  his  handsome  face,  and  his 
peaked  beard,  that  he  owes,  we  verily  believe, 
most  of  his  popularity  with  the  present  genera 
tion. 

For  ourselves,  we  own  that  we  do  not  under 
stand  the  common  phrase,  A  good  man  but  a 
bad  king.  We  can  as  easily  conceive  a  good 
man  and  an  unnatural  father,  or  a  good  man 
and  a  treacherous  friend.  We  cannot,  in  esti 
mating  the  character  of  an  individual,  leave  out 
of  our  consideration  his  conduct  in  the  most  im 
portant  of  all  human  relations.  And  if,  in  that 
relation,  we  find  him  to  have  been  selfish,  cruel, 
and  deceitful,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call 
him  a  bad  man,  in  spite  of  all  his  temperance  at 
table  and  all  his  regularity  at  chapel. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  words 
respecting  a  topic  on  which  the  defenders  of 
Charles  are  fond  of  dwelling.  If,  they  say, 
he  governed  his  people  ill,  he  at  least  governed 
them  after  the  example  of  his  predecessors. 
If  he  violated  their  privileges,  it  was  because 
those  privileges  had  not  been  accurately  de 
fined.  No  active  oppression  has  ever  been  im 
puted  to  him  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  the  Tudors.  This  point  Hume  has 
laboured,  with  an  art  which  is  as  discreditable 
in  an  historical  work  as  it  would  be  admirable  in 
a  forensic  address.  The  answer  is  short,  clear, 
and  decisive.  Charles  had  assented  to  the 
Petition  of  Right.  He  had  renounced  the  op 
pressive  powers  said  to  have  been  exercised  by 
his  predecessors,  and  he  had  renounced  them  for 
money.  He  was  not  entitled  to  set  up  his  anti 
quated  claims  against  his  own  recent  release. 

These  arguments  are  so  obvious  that  it  may 
seem  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  them.  But 
those  who  have  observed  how  much  the  events 
of  that  time  are  misrepresented  and  misunder 
stood  will  not  blame  us  for  stating  the  case 
simply.  It  is  a  case  of  which  the  simplest  state 
ment  is  the  strongest. 

The  enemies  of  the  Parliament,  indeed,  rarely 
choose  to  take  issue  on  the  great  points  of  the 
question.  They  content  themselves  with  ex 
posing  some  of  the  crimes  and  follies  to  which 
public  commotions  necessarily  give  birth.  They 
bewail  the  unmerited  fate  of  Straflbrd.  They 
execrate  the  lawless  violence  of  the  army.  They 
laugh  at  the  scriptural  names  of  the  preachers. 
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Major-generals  fleecing  their  districts;  soldiers 
revelling  on  the  spoils  of  a  ruined  peasantry; 
upstarts,  enriched  Tby  the  public  plunder,  taking 
possession  of  the  hospitable  firesides  and  heredi 
tary  trees  of  the  old  gentry ;  boys  smashing 
the  beautiful  windows  of  cathedrals;  Quakers 
riding  naked  through  the  market-place ;  Fifth- 
monarchy-men  shouting  for  King  Jesus ;  agitators 
lecturing  from  the  tops  of  tubs  on  the  fate  of 
Agag— all  these,  they  tell  us,  were  the  9ffspring 
of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Be  it  so.  We 'are  not  careful  to  answer  in  this 
matter.  These  charges,  were  they  infinitely 
more  important,  would  not  alter  our  opinion  of 
an  event  which  alone  has  made  us  to  differ  from 
the  slaves  who  crouch  beneath  the  sceptres  of 
Brandenburgh  and  Braganza.  Many  evils,  no 
doubt,  were  produced  by  the  civil  war.  They 
were  the  price  of  our  liberty.  Has  the  acquisi 
tion  been  worth  the  sacrifice  ?  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  devil  of  tyranny  to  tear  and  rend  the 
body  which  he  leaves.  Are  the  miseries  of  con 
tinued  possession  less  horrible  than  the  struggles 
of  the  tremendous  exorcism  ? 

If  it  were  possible  that  a  people  brought  up 
under  an  intolerant  and  arbitrary  system  could 
subvert  that  system  without  acts  of  cruelty  and 
folly,  half  the  objections  to  despotic  power 
would  be  removed.  We  should,  in  that  case, 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  it  at  least 
produces  no  pernicious  effects  on  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  a  people.  We  deplore 
the  outrages  which  accompany  revolutions.  But 
the  more  violent  the  outrages,  the  more  assured 
we  feel  that  a  revolution  was  necessary.  The 
violence  of  those  outrages  will  always  be  propor 
tioned  to  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the 
people ;  and  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the 
people  will  be  proportioned  to  the  oppression 
and  degradation  under  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  live.  Thus  it  was  in  our  civil  war. 
The  rulers  in  the  Church  and  State  .reaped  only 
that  which  they  had  sown.  They  had  prohibited 
free  discussion ;  they  had  done  their  best  to 
keep  the  people  unacquainted  with  their  duties 
and  their  rights.  The  retribution  was  just  and 
natural.  If  they  suffered  from  popular  ignor 
ance,  it  was  because  they  had  themselves  taken 
away  the  key  of  knowledge.  If  they  were 
assailed  with  blind  fury,  it  was  because  they 
had  enacted  an  equally  blind  submission. 

It  is  the  character  of  such  revolutions  that  we 
always  see  the  worst  of  them  at  first.  Till  men 
have  been  for  some  time  free,  they  know  not 
how  to  use  their  freedom.  The  natives  of  wine 
countries  are  always  sober.  In  climates  where 
wine  is  a  rarity  intemperance  abounds.  A  newly 
liberated  people  may  be  compared  to  a  northern 
army  encamped  on  the  Rhine  or  the  Xeres.  It 
is  said  that  when  soldiers  in  such  a  situation 
first  find  themselves  able  to  indulge  without 
restraint  in  such  a  rare  and  expensive  luxury, 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  intoxication.  Soon, 


however,  plenty  teaches  discretion;  and  after 
wine  has  been  for  a  few  months  their  daily  fare, 
they  become  more  temperate  than  they  had  ever 
been  in  their  own  country.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  final  and  permanent  fruits  of  liberty  are 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  mercy.  Its  immediate 
effects"  are  often  atrocious  crimes,  conflicting 
errors,  scepticism  on  points  the  most  clear, 
dogmatism  on  points  the  most  mysterious.  It 
is  just  at  this  crisis  that  its  enemies  love  to 
exhibit  it.  They  pull  down  the  scaffolding  from 
the  half-finished  edifice :  they  point  to  the  fly 
ing  dust,  the  falling  bricks,  the  comfortless 
rooms,  the  frightful  irregularity  of  the  whole 
appearance  ;  and  then  ask  in  scorn  where  the 
promised  splendour  and  comfort  is  to  be  found  ? 
If  such  miserable  sophisms  were  to  prevail, 
there  would  never  be  a  good  house  or  a  good 
government  in  the  world. 

Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy  who,  by 
some  mysterious  law  of  her  nature,  was  con 
demned  to  appear,  at  certain  seasons,  in  the 
form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous  snake.  Those  who 
injured  her  during  the  period  of  her  disguise 
were  for  ever  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
blessings  which  she  bestowed.  But  to  those 
who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome  aspect,  pitied 
and  protected  her,  she  afterwards  revealed  her 
self  in  the  beautiful  and  celestial  form  which 
was  natural  to  her,  accompanied  their  steps, 
granted  all  their  wishes,  filled  their  houses  with 
wealth,  made  them  happy  in  love  and  victorious 
in  war.*  Such. a  spirit  is  Liberty.  At  times 
she  takes  the  form  of  a  hateful  reptile.  She 
grovels,  she  hisses,  she  stings.  But  woe  to  those 
who,  in  disgust,  shall  venture  to  crush  her ! 
And  happy  are  those  who,  having  dared  to 
receive  her  in  her  degraded  and  frightful  shape, 
shall  at  length  be  rewarded  by  her  in  the  time 
of  her  beauty  and  her  glory  ! 

There  is  one  only  cure  for  the  evils  which 
newly  acquired  freedom  produces — and  that  cure 
is  freedom!  When  a  prisoner  first  leaves  his 
cell  he  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day  :  he  is  unable 
to  discriminate  colours,  or  recognise  faces.  But 
the  remedy  is,  not  to  remand  him  into  his 
dungeon,  but  to  accustom  him  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  blaze  of  truth  and  liberty  may  at  first 
dazzle  and  bewilder  nations  which  have  become 
half  blind  in  the  house  of  bondage.  But  let 
them  gaze  on,  and  they  will  soon  be  able  to  bear 
it.  In  a  few  years  men  learn  to  reason.  The 
extreme  violence  of  opinions  subsides.  Hostile 
theories  correct  each  other.  The  scattered 
elements  of  truth  cease  to  conflict,  and  begin  to 
coalesce.  And  at  length  a  system  of  justice  and 
order  is  educed  out  of  the  chaos. 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit 
of  laying  it  down  as  a  self-evident  proposition 
that  no  people  ought  to  be  free  till  they  are  fit 
to  use  their  freedom.  The  maxim  is  worthy  of 

*  "Orlando  Furieao,"  canto  43. 
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the  fool  in  the  old  story,  who  resolved  not  to  go 
into  the  water  till  he  had  learnt  to  swim  !  If 
men  are  to  wait  for  liberty  till  they  become  wise 
and  good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed  wait  for 
ever. 

Therefore  it  is  said  that  we  decidedly  approve 
of  the  conduct  of  Milton  and  the  other  wise  and 
good  men  who,  in  spite  of  much  that  was  ridi 
culous  and  hateful  in  the  conduct  of  their  asso 
ciates,  stood  firmly  by  the  cause  of  public 
liberty.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  poet  has 
been  charged  with  personal  participation  in  any 
of  the  blamable  excesses  of  that  time.  The 
favourite  topic  of  his  enemies  is  the  line  of  con 
duct  which  he  pursued  with  regard  to  the  exe 
cution  of  the  king.  Of  that  celebrated  proceed 
ing  we  by  no  means  approve.  Still  we  must  say, 
in  justice  to  the  many  eminent  persons  who  con 
curred  in  it,  and  in  justice  more  particularly  to 
the  eminent  person  who  defended  it,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  imputations  which, 
for  the  last  hundred  and  sixty  years,  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  cast  upon  the  regicides.  We  have 
throughout  abstained  from  appealing  to  first 
principles ;  we  will  not  appeal  to  them  now. 
We  recur  again  to  the  parallel  case  of  the  Re 
volution.  What  essential  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  the  execution  of  the  father  and 
the  deposition  of  the  son  ?  What  constitutional 
maxim  is  there  which  applies  to  the  former  and 
not  to  the  latter  ?  The  king  can  do  no  wrong. 
If  so,  James  was  as  innocent  as  Charles  could 
have  been.  The  minister  only  ought  to  be  re 
sponsible  for  the  acts  of  the  sovereign.  If  so, 
why  Hot  impeach  Jeffries  and  retain  James? 
The  person  of  a  king  is  sacred.  Was  the  person 
of  James  considered  sacred  at  the  Boyne  ?  To 
discharge  cannon  against  an  army  in  which  a 
king  is  known  to  be  posted  is  to  approach  pretty 
near  to  regicide.  Charles,  too,  it  should  always 
be  remembered,  was  put  to  death  by  men  who 
had  been  exasperated  by  the  hostilities  of  several 
years,  and  who  had  never  been  bound  to  him  by 
any  other  tie  than  that  which  was  common  to 
them  with  all  their  fellow^citizens.  Those  who 
drove  James  from  his  throne,  who  seduced  his 
army,  who  alienated  his  friends,  who  first  im 
prisoned  him  in  his  palace  and  then  turned  him 
out  of  it,  who  broke  in  upon  his  very  slumbers 
by  imperious  messages,  who  pursued  him  with 
fire  and  sword  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to 
another,  who  hanged,  drew,  and.  quartered  his 
adherents,  and  attainted  his  innocent  heir,  were 
his  nephew  and  his  two  daughters  1  When  we 
reflect  on  all  these  things,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  the  same  persons  who,  on  the  5th 
of  November  thank  God  for  wonderfully  eon- 
ducting  His  servant,  King  William,  and  for  mak 
ing  all  opposition  fall  before  him  until  he  became 
our  king  and  governor,  can,  on  the  30th  of  Janu 
ary,  contrive  to  be  afraid  that  the  blood  of  the 
royal  martyr  may  be  visited  on  themselves  and 
their  children. 


We  do  not,  we  repeat,  approve  of  the  execu 
tion  of  Charles  ;  not  because  the  constitution  ex 
empts  the  king  from  responsibility,  for  we  know 
that  all  such  maxims,  however  excellent,  have 
their  exceptions ;  nor  because  we  feel  any  peculiar 
interest  in  his  character,  for  we  think  that  his 
sentence  describes  him  with  perfect  justice  as 
"a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  a  murderer,  and  a  public 
enemy;"  but  because  we  are  convinced  that  the 
measure  was  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  free 
dom.  He  whom  it  removed  was  a  captive  and  a 
hostage.  His  heir,  to  whom  the  allegiance  of 
every  Royalist  was  instantly  transferred,  was  at 
large.  The  Presbyterians  could  never  have  been 
perfectly  reconciled  to  the  father.  They  had  not 
such  a  rooted  enmity  to  the  son.  The  great 
body  of  the  people,  also,  contemplated  that  pro 
ceeding  with  feelings  which,  however  unreason 
able,  no  government  could  safely  venture  to 
outrage. 

But  though  we  think  the  conduct  of  the  regi 
cides  blamable,  that  of  Milton  appears  to  us  in 
a  very  different  light.  The  deed  was  done.  It 
could  not  be  undone.  The  evil  was  incurred, 
and  the  object  was  to  render  it  as  small  as  pos 
sible.  We  censure  the  chiefs  of  the  army  for  not 
yielding  to  the  popular  opinion,  but  we  cannot 
censure  Milton  for  wishing  to  change  that 
opinion.  The  very  feeling  which  would  have 
restrained  us  from  committing  the  act  would 
have  led  us,  after  it  had  been  committed,  to 
defend  it  against  the  ravings  of  servility  and  su 
perstition.  For  the  sake  of  public  liberty  we 
wish  that  the  thing  had  not  been  done  while 
the  people  disapproved  of  it.  But,  for  the  sake 
of  public  liberty,  we  should  also  have  wished 
the  people  to  approve  of  it  when  it  was  done. 
If  anything  more  were  wanting  to  the  justifica 
tion  of  Milton,  the  book  of  Salmasius  would  fur 
nish  it.  That  miserable  performance  is  now  with 
justice  considered  only  as  a  beacon  to  word- 
catchers  who  wish  to  become  statesmen.  The 
celebrity  of  the  man  who  refuted  it,  the  "JSneae 
magni  dextra,"  gives  it  all  its  fame  with  the  pre 
sent  generation.  In  that  age  the  state  of  things 
was  different.  It  was  not  then  fully  understood 
how  vast  an  interval  separates  the  mere  classical 
scholar  from  the  political  philosopher.  Nor  can 
it  b&  doubted  that  a  treatise  which,  bearing  the 
name  of  so  eminent  a  critic,  attacked  the  funda 
mental  principles  of  all  free  governments  must, 
if  suffered  to  remain  unanswered,  have  pro 
duced  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  public 
mind. 

We  wish  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  an 
other  subject  on  which  the  enemies  of  Milton 
delight  to  dwell — his  conduct  during  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  Protector.  That  an  enthusiastic 
votary  of  liberty  should  accept  office  under  a 
military  usurper  seems,  no  doubt,  at  first  sight, 
extraordinary.  But  all  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  was  then  placed  were  extra 
ordinary.  The  ambition  of  Oliver  was  of  no 
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vulgar  kind.  He  never  seems  to  have  coveted 
despotic  power.  He  at  first  fought  sincerely  and 
manfully  for  the  Parliament,  and  never  deserted 
it  till  it  had  deserted  its  duty.  If  he  dissolved 
it  by  force,  it  was  not  till  he  found  that  the  few 
members  who  remained,  after  so  many  deaths, 
secessions,  and  expulsions,  were  desirous  to  ap 
propriate  to  themselves  a  power  which  they  held 
only  in  trust,  and  to  inflict  upon  England  the 
curse  of  a  Venetian  oligarchy.  But  even  when 
thus  placed  by  violence  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
he  did  not  assume  unlimited  power.  He  gave 
the  country  a  constitution  far  more  perfect  than 
any  which  had  at  that  time  been  known  in  the 
world.  He  reformed  the  representative  system 
in  a  manner  which  has  extorted  praise  even  from 
Lord  Clarendon.  For  himself  he  demanded,  in 
deed,  the  first  place  in  the  Commonwealth,  but 
witn  powers  scarcely  so  great  as  those  of  a  Dutch 
stadtholder  or  an  American  president.  He  gave 
the  Parliament  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
ministers,  and  left  to  it  the  whole  legislative 
authority — not  even  reserving  to  himself  a  veto 
on  its  enactments.  And  he  did  not  require  that 
the  chief  magistracy  should  be  hereditary  in  his 
family.  Thus  far,  we  think,  if  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  and  the  opportunities  which  he  had 
of  aggrandising  himself,  be  fairly  considered, 
he  will  not  lose  by  comparison  with  Washing 
ton  or  Bolivar.  Had  his  moderation  been  met 
by  corresponding  moderation,  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  he  would  have  overstepped  the  line 
which  he  had  traced  for  himself.  But  when  he 
found  that  his  Parliaments  questioned  the  au 
thority  under  which  they  met,  and  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  restricted 
power  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  his 
personal  safety,  then  it  must  be  acknowledged 
he  adopted  &  more  arbitrary  policy. 

Yet,  though  we  believe  that  the  intentions  of 
Cromwell  were  at  first  honest,  though  we  be 
lieve  that  he  was  driven  from  the  noble  course 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  i)y  the 
almost  irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  though 
we  admire,  in  common  with  all  men  of  all  par- 
lies,  the  ability  and  energy  of  his  splendid  ad 
ministration,  we  are  not  pleading  for  arbitrary 
and  lawless  power,  even  in  his  hands.  We  know 
that  a  good  constitution  is  infinitely  better  than 
the  best  despot.  But  we  suspect  that,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  the  violence  of  religious 
and  political  enmities  rendered  a  stable  and 
happy  settlement  next  to  impossible.  The  choice 
lay,  not  between  Cromwell  and  liberty,  but  be 
tween  Cromwell  and  the  Stuarts.  That  Milton 
chose  well  no  man  can  doubt  who.  fairly  com 
pares  the  events  of  the  Protectorate  with  those 
of  the  thirty  years  which  succeeded  it — the 
darkest  a-ad  most  disgraceful  in  the  English 
annals.  Cromwell  was  evidently  laying,  though 
in  an  irregular  manner,  the  foundations  of  an 
admirable  system.  Never  before  had  religious 
liberty  aad  the  freedom,  of  discussion  been  en 


joyed  in  a  greater  degree.  Never  had  the  na 
tional  honour  been  better  upheld  abroad,  or  the 
seat  of  justice  better  filled  at  home.  And  it  was 
rarely  that  any  opposition,  which  stopped  short 
of  open  rebellion,  provoked  the  resentment  of 
the  liberal  and  magnanimous  usurper.  The  in 
stitutions  which  he  had  established,  as  set  down 
in  the  Instrument  of  Government,  and  the 
Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  were  excellent. 
His  practice,  it  is  tme,  too  often  departed  from 
the  theory  of  these  institutions.  But,  had  he 
lived  a  few  years  longer,  it  is  probable  that  his 
institutions  would  have  survived  him,  and  that 
his  arbitrary  practice  would  have  died  with  him. 
His  power  had  not  been  consecrated  by  ancient 
prejudices.  It  was  upheld  only  by  his  great  per 
sonal  qualities.  Little,  therefore,  was  to  be 
dreaded  from  a  second  protector,  unless  he  were 
also  a  second  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  events  which 
followed  his  decease  are  the  most  complete  vindi 
cation  of  those  who  exerted  themselves  to  up 
hold  his  authority ;  for  his  death  dissolved  the 
whole  frame  of  society.  The  army  rose  against 
the  Parliament,  the  different  corps  of  the  army 
against  each  other.  Sect  raved  against  sect. 
Party  plotted  against  party.  The  Presbyteri 
ans,  in  their  eagerness  to  be  revenged  on  the 
Independents,  sacrificed  their  own  liberty,  and 
deserted  all  their  old  principles.  Without  cast 
ing  one  glance  on  the  past,  or  requiring  one 
stipulation  for  the  future,  they  threw  down  theii 
freedom  at  the  feet  of  the  most  frivolous,  and 
heartless  of  tyrants* 

Then  came  those  days,  never  to  be  recalled 
without  a  blush — the  days  of  servitude  without 
loyalty,  and  sensuality  without  love,  of  dwarfish 
talents  and  gigantic  vices,  the  paradise  of  cold 
hearts  and  narrow  minds,  the  golden  age  of  the 
coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  slave.  The  king 
cringed  to  his  rival  that  he  might  trample  on 
his  people,  sunk  into  a  viceroy  of  France,  and 
pocketed,  with  complacent  infamy,  her  degrad 
ing  insults  and  her  more  degrading  gold.  The 
caresses  of  harlots  and  the  jests  of  buffoons  regu 
lated  the  measures  of  a  government  which  had 
just  ability  enough,  to  deceive  and  just  religion 
enough  to.  persecute.  The  principles  of  liberty 
were  the  scoff  of  every  grinning  courtier,  and 
the  Anathema  Maranatha  of  every  fawning  dean. 
In  every  high  place  wosrship  was  paid  to  Charles 
and  James — Belial  and  Moloch ;  and  England 
propitiated  those  obscene  and  cruel  idols  with 
the  blood  of  her  best  and  bravest  children. 
Crime  succeeded  to  crisae,  and  disgrace  to  dis- 
grace,  till  the  race  accursed  of  God  and  man  was 
a  second  time  driven  foith,  to  wander  on  tho 
face-  of  the  earth,  aadj  t®.  be  a  by  word  and  a 
shaking  of  the  head  to  the  nations. 

Most  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  hitherto 
made  cxn  the  public  character  of  Milton  apply  to 
him  only  as  one  of  a  large  body.  We  shall  pro 
ceed  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  which 
distinguished  him  from  his  contemporaries.  And» 
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for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  short 
survey  of  the  parties  into  which  the  political 
world  was  at  that  time  divided.  We  must  pre 
mise  that  our  observations  are  intended  to  apply 
only  to  those  who  adhered,  from  a  sincere  pre 
ference,  to  one  or  to  the  other  side.  At  a  period 
of  public  commotion,  every  faction,  like  an  Ori 
ental  army,  is  attended  by  a  crowd  of  camp  fol 
lowers,  a  useless  and  heartless  rabble,  who 
prowl  round  its  line  of  march  in  the  hope  of 
picking  up  something  under  its  protection,  \>\it 
desert  it  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  often  join  to 
exterminate  it  after  a  defeat.  England,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  treating,  abounded  with 
such  fickle  and  selfish  politicians,  who  trans 
ferred  their  support  to  every  government  as  it 
rose  ;  who  kissed  the  hand  of  the  king  in  1640, 
and  spit  in  his  face  in  1649  ;  who  shouted  with 
equal  glee  when  Cromwell  was  inaugurated  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  when  he  was  dug  up  to 
be  hanged  at  Tyburn ;  who  dined  on  calves'  head 
and  on  broiled  rumps,  and  cut  down  oak-branches 
or  stuck  them  up  as  circumstances  altered,  with 
out  the  slightest  shame  or  repugnance.  These 
we  leave  out  of  the  account.  We  take  our  esti 
mate  of  parties  from  those  who  really  deserved 
to  be  called  partisans. 

We  would  speak  first  of  the  Puritans,  the 
most  remarkable  body  of  men,  perhaps,  which 
the  world  has  ever  produced.  The  odious  and 
ridiculous  parts  of  their  character  lie  on  the 
surface.  He  that  runs  may  read  them ;  nor  have 
there  been  wanting  attentive  and  malicious  ob 
servers  to  point  them  out.  For  many  years  after 
the  Restoration  they  were  the  theme  of  unmea 
sured  invective  and  derision.  They  were  ex 
posed  to  the  utmost  licentiousness  of  the  press 
and  of  the  stage,  at  the  time  when  the  press  and 
the  stage  were  most  licentious.  They  were  not 
men  of  letters  ;  they  were  as  a  body  unpopular  ; 
they  could  not  defend  themselves  ;  and  the  pub 
lic  would  not  take  them  under  its  protection. 
They  were  therefore  abandoned  without  reserve, 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  satirists  and  drama 
tists.  The  ostentatious  simplicity  of  their  dress, 
their  sour  aspect,  their  nasal  twang,  their  stiff 
posture,  their  long  graces,  their  Hebrew  names, 
the  scriptural  phrases  which  they  introduced  on 
every  occasion,  their  contempt  of  human  learn 
ing,  their  detestation  of  polite  amusements,  were 
indeed  fair  game  for  the  laughers.  But  it  is  not 
from  the  laughers  alone  that  the  philosophy  of 
history  is  to  be  learnt.  And  he  who  approaches 
this  subject  should  carefully  guard  against  the 
influence  of  that  potent  ridicule  which  has  already 
misled  so  many  excellent  writers. 

"  Ecco  il  fonfce  del  riso,  ed  ecco  il  rio 
Che  mortal!  perigli  ia  se  contiene  ; 
Hor  qui  tener  a  fren  nostro  desio, 
Ed  esser  cauti  molto  a  noi  eonviene."  * 
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Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance, 
who  directed  their  measures  through  a  long  series 
of  eventful  years,  who  formed,  out  of  the  most 
unpromising  materials,  the  finest  army  that 
Europe  had  ever  seen,  who  trampled  down  king, 
Church,  and  aristocracy,  who,  in  the  short  inter 
vals  of  domestic  sedition  and  rebellion,  made  the 
name  of  England  terrible  to  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  were  no  vulgar  fanatics.  Most 
of  their  absurdities  were  mere  external  badges, 
like  the  signs  of  freemasonry  or  the  dresses  of 
friars.  We  regret  that  these  badges  were  not 
more  attractive.  We  regret  that  a  body  to 
whose  courage  and  talents  mankind  has  owed 
inestimable  obligations  had  not  the  lofty  ele 
gance  which  distinguished  some  of  the  adher 
ents  of  Charles  L,  or  the  easy  good-breeding 
for  which  the  court  of  Charles  II.  was  cele 
brated.  But,  if  we  must  make  our  choice,  we 
shall,  like  Bassanio  in  the  play,  turn  from 
the  specious  caskets  which  contain  only  the 
Death's  head  and  the  Fool's  head,  and  fix  our 
choice  on  the  plain  leaden  chest  which  conceals 
the  treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  de 
rived  a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  con 
templation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  inter 
ests.  Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in 
general  terms,  an  overruling  Providence,  they 
habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the 
Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing  was  too 
vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too 
minute.  To  know  Him,  to  serve  Him,  to  enjoy 
Him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence. 
They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious 
homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the 
pure  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through  an 
obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze  full  on  the 
intolerable  brightness,  and  to  commune  with 
Him  face  to  face.  Hence  originated  their  con 
tempt  for  terrestrial  distinctions.  The  differ 
ence  between  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  man 
kind  seemed  to  vanish  when  compared  with  the 
boundless  interval  which  separated  the  whole 
race  from  Him  on  whom  their  own  eyes  were 
constantly  fixed.  They  recognised  no  title  to 
superiority  but  His  favour ;  and,  confident  of 
that  favour,  they  despised  all  the  accomplish 
ments  and  all  the  dignities  of  the  world.  If 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  philo 
sophers  and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the 
oracles  of  God.  If  their  names  were  not  found 
in  the  registers  of  heralds,  they  felt  assured 
that  they  were  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life. 
If  their  steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a  splen 
did  train  of  menials,  legions  of  ministering 
angels  had  charge  over  them.  Their  palaces 
were  houses  not  made  with  hands ;  their  dia 
dems,  crowns  of  glory  which  should  never  fade 
away  !  On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles 
and  priests,  they  looked  down  with  contempt, 
for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more 
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precious  treasure  and  eloqxient  in  a  more  sublime 
language  ;  nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  crea 
tion,  and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier 
hand.  The  very  meanest  of  them  was  a  being  to 
Avhose  fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible  importance 
belonged — on  whose  slightest  action  the  spirits 
of  light  and  darkness  looked  with  anxious  in 
terest,  who  had  been  destined,  before  heaven 
and  earth  were  created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which 
should  continue  when  heaven  and  earth  should 
have  passed  away.  Events  which  short-sighted 
politicians  ascribed  to  earthly  causes  had  been 
ordained  on  his  account.  For  his  sake  empires 
had  risen,  and  nourished,  and  decayed.  For  his 
sake  the  Almighty  had  proclaimed  His  will  by 
the  pen  of  the  evangelist  and  the  harp  of  the 
prophet.  He  had  been  wrested  by  no  common 
deliverer  from  the  grasp  of  no  common  foe.  He 
had  been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of  no  vulgar 
agony,  by  the  blood  of  no  earthly  sacrifice.  It 
was  for  him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened,  that 
the  rocks  had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had 
arisen,  that  all  Nature  had  shuddered  at  the 
sufferings  of  her  expiring  God  ! 

Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  different 
men,  the  one  all  self-abasement,  penitence, 
gratitude,  passion ;  the  other  proud,  calm,  in 
flexible,  sagacious.  He  prostrated  himself  in 
the  dust  before  his  Maker ;  but  he  set  his  foot 
on  the  neck  of  his  king.  In  his  devotional  re 
tirement  he  prayed  with  convulsions,  and  groans, 
and  tears.  He  was  half  maddened  by  glorious 
or  terrible  illusions.  He  heard  the  lyres  of 
angels  or  the  tempting  whispers  of  fiends.  He 
caught  a  gleam  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  or  woke 
screaming  from  dreams  of  everlasting  fire.  Like 
Vane,  he  thought  himself  entrusted  with  the 
sceptre  of  the  millennial  year.  Like  Fleetwood, 
he  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  that  God 
had  hid  His  face  from  him.  But,  when  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  council,  or  girt  on  his  sword  for 
war,  these  tempestuous  workings  of  the  soul  had 
left  no  perceptible  trace  behind  them.  People 
who  saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but  their  uncouth 
visages,  and  heard  nothing  from  them  but  their 
groans  and  their  whining  hymns,  might  laugh  at 
them.  But  those  had  little  reason  to  laugh  who 
encountered  them  in  the  hall  of  debate,  or  in 
the  field  of  battle.  These  fanatics  brought  to 
civil  and  military  affairs  a  coolness  of  judgment 
and  an  immutability  of  purpose  which  some 
writers  have  thought  inconsistent  with  their  re 
ligious  zeal,  but  which  were,  in  fact,  the  neces 
sary  effects  of  it.  The  intensity  of  their  feelings 
on  one  subject  made  them  tranquil  on  eyery 
other.  One  overpowering  sentiment  had 
jected  to  itself  pity  and  hatred,  ambition  and 
fear.  Death  had  lost  its  terrors,  and  pleasure 
its  charms.  They  had  their  smiles  and  their  tears, 
their  raptures  and  their  sorrows,  but  not  for 
the  things  of  this  world.  Enthusiasm  had  made 
them  stoics,  had  cleared  their  minds  from  every 
vulgar  passion  and  prejudice,  and  raised  them 


above  the  influence  of  danger  and  of  corruption. 
It  sometimes  might  lead  them  to  pursue  unwise 
ends,  but  never  to  choose  unwise  means.  They 
went  through  the  world  like"  Sir  Artegale's  iron 
man  Talus  with  his  flail,  crushing  and  tramp 
ling  down  oppressors,  mingling  with  human 
beings,  but  having  neither  part  nor  lot  in  human 
infirmities ;  insensible  to  fatigue,  to  pleasure, 
and  to  pain  :  not  to  be  pierced  by  any  weapon, 
not  to  be  withstood  by  any  barrier. 

Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  character  of 
the  Puritans.  We  perceive  the  absurdity  of  their 
manners.  We  dislike  the  sullen  gloom  of  their 
domestic  habits.  We  acknowledge  that  the 
tone  of  their  minds  was  often  injured  by  strain 
ing  after  things  too  high  for  mortal  reach  ;  and 
we  know  that,  in  spite  of  their  hatred  of  Popery, 
they  too  often  fell  into  the  worst  vices  of  that 
bad  system,  intolerance  and  extravagant  aus 
terity,  that  they  had  their  anchorites  and  their 
crusades,  their  Dunstans  and  their  De  Montforts, 
their  Dominies  and  their  Escobars.  Yet,  when 
all  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  a  brave,  a 
wise,  an  honest,  and  a  useful  body. 

The  Puritans  espoused  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  mainly  because  it  was  the  cause  of  re 
ligion.  There  was  another  party,  by  no  means 
numerous,  but  distinguished  by  learning  and 
ability,  which  co-operated  with  them  on  very 
different  principles.  We  speak  of  those  whom 
Cromwell  was  accustomed  to  call  the  Heathens, 
men  who  were,  in  the  phraseology  of  that  time, 
doubting  Thomases  or  careless  Gallios  with 
regard  to  religious  subjects,  but  passionate  wor 
shippers  of  freedom.  Heated  by  the  study  of 
ancient  literature,  they  set  up  their  country  as 
their  idol,  and  proposed  to  themselves  the  heroes 
of  Plutarch  as  their  examples.  They  seem  to 
have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  Brissotines 
of  the  French  Eevolution.  But  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between 
them  and  their  devout  associates,  whose  tone 
and  manner  they  sometimes  found  it  convenient 
to  affect,  and  sometimes,  it  is  probable,  imper 
ceptibly  adopted. 

We  now  come  to  the  Royalists.  We  shall 
attempt  to  speak  of  them,  as  we  have  spoken  of 
their  antagonists,  with  perfect  candour.  We 
shall  not  charge  upon  a  whole  party  the  pro 
fligacy  and  baseness  of  the  horseboys,  gamblers, 
and  bravoes,  whom  the  hope  of  licence  and 
plunder  attracted  from  all  the  dens  of  White- 
friars  to  the  standard  of  Charles,  and  who  dis 
graced  their  associates  by  excesses  which,  under 
the  stricter  discipline  of  the  Parliamentary 
armies,  were  never  tolerated.  We  will  select  a 
more  favourable  specimen.  Thinking,  as  we  do, 
that  the  cause  of  the  king  was  the  cause  of 
bigotry  and  tyranny,  we  yet  cannot  refrain  from 
looking  with  complacency  on  the  character  of 
the  honest  old  Cavaliers.  We  feel  a  national 
wide  in  coniDaring  them  with  the  instruments 
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which  the  despots  of  other  countries  are  com 
pelled  to  employ,  with  the  mutes  who  throng  their 
antechambers, |  and  the  janissaries  who  mount 
guard  at  their  gates.  Our  Royalist  countrymen 
were  not  heartless,  dangling  courtiers,  bowing 
at  every  step  and  simpering  at  every  word. 
They  were  not  mere  machines  for  destruction 
dressed  up  in  uniforms,  caned  into  skill,  intoxi 
cated  into  valour,  defending  without  love,  de 
stroying  without  hatred.  There  was  a  freedom 
in  their  subserviency,  a  nobleness  in  their  very 
degradation.  The  sentiment  of  individual  inde 
pendence  was  strong  within  them.  They  were, 
indeed,  misled,  but  by  no  base  or  selfish  motive. 
Compassion  and  romantic  honour,  the  prejudices 
of  childhood,  and  the  venerable  names  of  his 
tory,  threw  over  them  a  spell  potent  as  that  of 
Duessa ;  and,  like  the  Red-Cross  Knight,  they 
thought  that  they  were  doing  battle  for  an  injured 
beauty,  while  they  defended  a  false  and  loath 
some  sorceress.  In  truth,  they  scarcely  entered 
at  all  into  the  merits  of  the  political  question. 
It  was  not  for  a  treacherous  king  or  an  intolerant 
Church  that  they  fought ;  but  for  the  old  banner 
which  had  waved  in  so  many  battles  over  the 
heads  of  their  fathers,  and  for  the  altars  at  which 
they  had  received  the  hands  of  their  brides. 
Though  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than 
their  political  opinions,  they  possessed,  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  their  adversaries,  those  quali 
ties  which  are  the  grace  of  private  life.  With 
many  of  the  vices  of  the  Round  Table,  they  had 
also  many  of  its  virtues,  courtesy,  generosity, 
veracity,  tenderness  and  respect  for  women. 
They  had  far  more  both  of  profound  and  of  polite 
learning  than  the  Puritans.  Their  manners 
were  more  engaging,  their  tempers  more  amiable, 
their  tastes  more  elegant,  and  their  households 
more  cheerful. 

Milton  did  not  strictly  belong  to  any  of  the 
classes  which  we  have  described.  He  was  not  a 
Puritan.  He  was  not  a  free-thinker.  He  was 
not  a  Cavalier.  In  his  character  the  noblest 
qualities  of  every  party  were  combined  in  har 
monious  union.  From  the  Parliament  and  from 
the  Court,  from  the  conventicle  and  from  the 
Gothic  cloister,  from  the  gloomy  and  sepulchral 
circles  of  the  Roundheads,  and  from  the 
Christmas  revel  of  the  hospitable  Cavalier,  his 
nature  selected  and  drew  to  itself  whatever  was 
great  and  good,  while  it  rejected  all  the  base 
and  pernicious  ingredients  by  which  those  finer 
elements  were  defiled.  Like  the  Puritans,  he  lived 

"As  ever  in  his  great  task-master's  eye." 

Like  them  he  kept  his  mind  continually  fixed 
011  an  Almighty  Judge  and  an  eternal  reward. 
And  hence  he  acquired  their  contempt  of  ex 
ternal  circumstances,  their  fortitude,  their  tran 
quillity,  their  inflexible  resolution.  But  not  the 
coolest  sceptic  or  the  most  profane  scoffer  was 
more  perfectly  free  from  the  contagion  of  their 
frantic  delusions,  their  savage  manners,  their 


ludicrous  jargon,  their  scorn  of  science,  and 
their  aversion  to  pleasure.  Hating  tyranny 
with  a  perfect  hatred,  he  had  nevertheless  all 
the  estimable  and  ornamental  qualities  which 
were  almost  entirely  monopolised  by  the  party 
of  the  tyrant.  There  was  none  who  had  a 
stronger  sense  of  the  value  of  literature,  a  finer 
relish  for  every  elegant  amusement,  or  a  more 
chivalrous  delicacy  of  honour  and  love.  Though 
his  opinions  were  democratic,  his  tastes  and  his 
associations  were  such  as  harmonise  best  with 
monarchy  and  aristocracy.  He  was  under  the 
influence  of  all  the  feelings  by  which  the  gallant 
Cavaliers  were  misled.  But  of  those  feelings  he 
was  the  master  and  not  the  slave.  Like  the 
hero  of  Homer,  he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasure  of 
fascination ;  but  he  was  not  fascinated.  He 
listened  to  the  song  of  the  Sirens  ;  yet  he  glided 
by  without  being  seduced  to  their  fatal  shore. 
He  tasted  the  cup  of  Circe  ;  but  he  bore  about 
him  a  sure  antidote  against  the  effects  of  its 
bewitching  sweetness.  The  illusions  which  cap 
tivated  his  imagination  never  impaired  his 
reasoning  powers.  The  statesman  was  proof 
against  the  splendour,  the  solemnity,  and  the 
romance  which  enchanted  the  poet.  Any  person 
who  will  contrast  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
his  treatises  on  prelacy  with  the  exquisite 
lines  on  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  nrusic 
in  the  "Penseroso,"  which  was  published  about 
the  same  time,  will  understand  our  meaning. 
This  is  an  inconsistency  which,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  raises  his  character  in  our  estima 
tion  :  because  it  shows  how  many  private  tastes 
and  feelings  he  sacrificed  in  order  to  do  what  he 
considered  his  duty  to  mankind.  It  is  the  very 
struggle  of  the  noble  Othello.  His  heart  relents ; 
but  his  hand  is  firm.  He  does  naught  in  hate, 
but  all  in  honour.  He  kisses  the  beautiful 
deceiver  before  he  destroys  her. 

That  from  which  the  public  character  of 
Milton  derives  its  great  and  peculiar  splendour 
still  remains  to  be  mentioned,  if  he  exerted 
himself  to  overthrow  a  forsworn  king  and  a 
persecuting  hierarchy,  he  exerted  kimself  in  eon- 
junction  with  others.  But  the  glory  of  the 
battle  which  he  fought  for  that  species  of  free 
dom  which  is  the  most  valuable,  and  which  was 
then  the  least  understood,  the  freedom  of  the 
human  mind,  is  all  his  own.  Thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  among  his  contemporaries 
raised  their  voices  against  ship-money  and  the 
Star  Chamber.  But  there  were  few  indeed  who 
discerned  the  more  fearful  evils  of  moral  and 
intellectual  slavery,  and  the  benefits  which 
would  result  from  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
the  unfettered  exercise  of  private  judgment. 
These  were  the  objects  which  Milton  justly  con 
ceived  to  be  the  most  important.  He  was 
desirous  that  the  people  should  think  for  them 
selves  as  well  as  tax  themselves,  and  be  emanci 
pated  from  the  dominion  of  prejudice  as  well  as 
from  that  of  Charles.  He  knew  that  those 
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who,  with  the  best  intentions,  overlooked  these 
schemes  of  reform,  and  contented  themselves 
with  pulling  down  the  king  and  imprisoning  the 
malignants,  acted  like  the  heedless  brothers  in 
his  own  poem,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  dis 
perse  the  train  of  the  sorcerer,  neglected  the 
means  of  liberating  the  captive.  They  thought 
only  of  conquering  when  they  should  hav« 
thought  of  disenchanting. 

"  Oh,  ye  mistook !    Ye  should  have  snatched  the  wand ! 

Without  the  rod  reversed, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 
We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here 
Bound  in  strong  fetters,  fixed  and  motionless." 

To  reverse  the  rod,  to  spell  the  charm  back 
ward,  to  break  the  ties  which  bound  a  stupefied 
people  to  the  seat  of  enchantment,  was  the  noble 
aim  of  Milton.  To  this  all  his  public  conduct 
was  directed.  For  this  he  joined  the  Presby 
terians — for  this  he  forsook  them.  He  fought 
their  perilous  battle  ;  but  he  turned  away  with 
disdain  from  their  insolent  triumph.  He  saw 
that  they,  like  those  whom  they  had  vanquished, 
were  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  thought.  He 
therefore  joined  the  Independents,  and  called 
upon  Cromwell  to  break  the  secular  chain,  and 
to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw  of  the  Pres 
byterian  wolf.*  With  a  view  to  the  same  great 
object,  he  attacked  the  licensing  system,  in  that 
sublime  treatise  which  every  statesman  should 
wear  as  a  sign  upon  his  hand,  and  as  frontlets 
between  his  eyes.  His  attacks  were,  in  general, 
directed  less  against  particular  abuses  than 
against  those  deeply  seated  errors  on  which 
almost  all  abuses  are  founded,  the  servile  wor 
ship  of  eminent  men,  and  the  irrational  dread  of 
innovation. 

That  he  might  shake  the  foundation  of  these 
debasing  sentiments  more  effectually,  he  always 
selected  for  himself  the  boldest  literary  services. 
He  never  came  up  in  the  rear  when  the  outside 
works  had  been  carried,  and  the  breach  entered. 
He  pressed  into  the  forlorn  hope.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  changes  he  wrote  with  incom 
parable  energy  and  eloquence  against  the  bishops. 
But  when  his  opinion  seemed  likely  to  prevail, 
he  passed  on  to  other  subjects,  and  abandoned 
prelacy  to  the  crowd  of  writers  who  now  hastened 
to  insult  a  falling  party.  There  is  no  more 
hazardous  enterprise  than  that  of  bearing  the 
torch  of  truth  into  those  dark  and  infected 
recesses  in  which  no  light  has  ever  shone.  But 
it  was  the  choice  and  the  pleasure  of  Milton  to 
penetrate  the  noisome  vapours  and  to  brave  the 
terrible  explosion.  Those  who  most  disapprove 
of  his  opinions  must  respect  the  hardihood  with 
which  he  maintained  them.  He,  in  general, 
left  to  others  the  credit  of  expounding  and 
defending  the  popular  parts  of  his  religious  and 
political  creed.  He  took  his  own  stand  upon 
those  which  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen 

*  Sonnet  to  Cromwell. 


reprobated  as  criminal,  or  derided  as  paradoxical. 
He  stood  up  for  divorce  and  regicide.  He 
ridiculed  the  Eikon.  He  attacked  the  prevail 
ing  systems  of  education.  His  radiant  and 
beneficent  career  resembled  that  of  the  god  of 
light  and  fertility. 

"  Nitor  in  adversum  ;  nee  me,  qui  caetera,  vincit 
Impetus,  et  rapido  contrarius  evehor  orbi." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose  writings  of 
Milton  should,  in  our  time,  be  so  little  read. 
As  compositions,  they  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  man  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  full  power  of  the  English  language. 
They  abound  with  passages  compared  with  which 
the  finest  declamations  of  Burke  sink  into  in 
significance.  They  are  a  perfect  field  of  cloth  of 
gold.  The  style  is  stiff,  with  gorgeous  embroi 
dery.  Not  even  in  the  earlier  books  of  the 
"Paradise  Lost"  has  he  ever  risen  higher  than 
in  those  parts  of  his  controversial  works  in 
which  his  feelings,  excited  by  conflict,  find  a 
vent  in  bursts  of  devotional  and  lyric  rapture. 
It  is,  to  borrow  his  own  majestic  language,  "  a 
sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping 
symphonies."* 

We  had  intended  to  look  more  closely  r,t  these 
performances,  to  analyse  the  peculiarities  of  the 
diction,  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  sublime 
wisdom  of  the  "  Areopagitica,"  f  and  the  nervous 
rhetoric  of  the  "  Iconoclast,"  and  to  point  out 
some  of  those  magnificent  passages  which  occur 
in  the  "  Treatise  of  Reformation,"  and  the  "Ani 
madversions  on  the  Eemonstrant."  But  the 
length  to  which  our  remarks  have  already  ex 
tended  renders  this  impossible. 

We  must  conclude.  And  yet  we  can  scarcely 
tear  ourselves  away  from  the  subject.  The  days 
immediately  following  the  publication  of  this 
relic  of  Milton  appear  to  be  peculiarly  set  apart 
and  consecrated  to  his  memory.  And  we  shall 
scarcely"  be  censured  if,  on  this  his  festival,  we 
be  found  lingering  near  his  shrine,  how  worth 
less  soever  may  be  the  offering  which  we  bring 
to  it.  While  this  book  lies  on  our  table,  we 
seem  to  be  contemporaries  of  the  great  poet. 
We  are  transported  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
back.  We  can  almost  fancy  that  we  are  visiting 
him  in  his  small  lodging ;  that  we  see  him  sitting 
at  the  old  organ  beneath  the  faded  green  hang 
ings  ;  that  we  can  catch  the  quick  twinkle  of  his 
eyes,  rolling  in  vain  to  find  the  day ;  that  we  are 
reading  in  the  lines  of  his  noble  countenance  the 
proud  and  mournful  history  of  his  glory  and  his 
affliction  !  We  image  to  ourselves  the  breathless 
silence  in  which  we  should  listen  to  his  slightest 
word ;  the  passionate  veneration  with  which  we 
should  kneel  to  kiss  his  hand  and  weep  upon  it; 


*  The  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against 
Prelacy,  book  ii. 

t  An  extract  from  this  powerful  pamphlet  will  be 
found  on  page  72. 
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the  earnestness  with  which  we  should  endeavour 
to  console  him,  if,  indeed,  such  a  spirit  could 
need  consolation  for  the  neglect  of  an  age  un 
worthy  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues ;  the  eager 
ness  with  which  we  should  contest  with  his 
daughters,  or  with  his  Quaker  friend  Elwood, 
the  privilege  of  reading  Homer  to  him,  or  of 
taking  down  the  immortal  accents  which  flowed 
from  his  lips. 

These  are,  perhaps,  foolish  feelings.  Yet  we 
cannot  be  ashamed  of  them ;  nor  shall  we  be 
sorry  if  what  we  have  written  shall  in  any  degree 
excite  them  in  other  minds.  We  are  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  idolising  either  the  living  or  the 
dead.  And  we  think  that  there  is  no  more 
certain  indication  of  a  weak  and  ill-regulated 
intellect  than  that  propensity  which,  for  want 
cf  a  better  name,  we  will  venture  to  christen 
Boswellism.  But  there  are  a  few  characters 
which  have  stood  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the 
severest  tests,  which  have  been  tried  in  the 
furnace  and  have  proved  pure,  which  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  have  not  been  found 
wanting,  which  have  been  declared  sterling  ,by 
the  general  consent  of  mankind,  and  which  are 
visibly  stamped  with  the  image  and  superscrip 
tion  of  the  Most  High.  These  great  men  we 
trust  that  we  know  how  to  prize  ;  and  of  these 
was  Milton.  The  sight  of  his  books,  the  sound 
of  his  name,  are  refreshing  to  us.  His  thoughts 
resemble  those  celestial  fruits  and  flowers  which 
the  Virgin  Martyr  of  Massinger  sent  down  from 
the  gardens  of  Paradise  to  the  earth,  distin 
guished  from  the  productions  of  other  soils,  not 
only  by  their  superior  bloom  and  sweetness,  but 
by  their  miraculous  efficacy  to  invigorate  and  to 
heal.  They  are  powerful,  not  only  to  delight, 
but  to  elevate  and  purify.  Nor  do  we  envy  the 
man  who  can  study  either  the  life  or  the  writ 
ings  of  the  great  poet  and  patriot  without  aspir 
ing  to  emulate,  not  indeed  the  sublime  works 
with  which  his  genius  has  enriched  our  literature, 
but  the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  for  the 
public  good,  the  fortitude  with  which  he  endured 
every  private  calamity,  the  lofty  disdain  with 
which  he  looked  down  on  temptations  and 
dangers,  the  deadly  hatred  which  he  bore  to 
bigots  and  tyrants,  and  the  faith  which  he  so 
sternly  kept  with  his  country  and  with  his 
fame. 

MOOHE'S  "LIFE  OF  LOED  BYRON."* 

We  have  read  this  book  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Considered  merely  as  a  composition, 
it  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  best  speci 
mens  of  English  prose  which  our  age  has  pro 
duced.  It  contains,  indeed,  no  single  passage 
equal  to  two  or  three  which  we  could  select  from 

*  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron :  with  Notices 
of  his  Life.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  2  vols.,  4to. 
London,  1830. 


the  "  Life  of  Sheridan."  But,  as  a  whole,  it  is 
immeasurably  superior  to  that  work.  The  style 
is  agreeable,  clear,  and  manly ;  and  when  it 
rises  into  eloquence,  rises  without  effort  or  osten 
tation.  Nor  is  the  matter  inferior  to  the  man 
ner. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  book  which 
exhibits  more  kindness,  fairness,  and  modesty. 
It  has  evidently  been  written,  not  for  the  pur 
pose  of  showing  what,  however,  it  often  shows, 
how  well  its  author  can  write,  but  for  the  pur 
pose  of  vindicating,  as  far  as  truth  will  permit, 
the  memory  of  a  celebrated  man  who  can  no 
longer  vindicate  himself.  Mr  Moore  never  thrusts 
himself  between  Lord  Byron  and  the  public. 
With  the  strongest  temptations  to  egotism,  he 
has  said  no  more  about  himself  than  the  subject 
absolutely  required.  A  great  part,  indeed  the 
greater  part,  of  these  volumes  consists  of  ex 
tracts  from  the  letters  and  journals  of  Lord 
Byron  •  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of 
the  skill  which  has  been  shown  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement.  We  will  not  say  that  we  have 
not  occasionally  remarked  in  these  two  large 
quartos  an  anecdote  which  should  have  been 
omitted,  a  letter  which  should  have  been  sup 
pressed,  a  name  which  should  have  been  con 
cealed  by  asterisks,  or  asterisks  which  do  not 
answer  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  name. 
But  it  is  impossible,  on  a  general  survey,  to  deny 
that  the  task  has  been  executed  with  great  judg 
ment  and  great  humanity.  When  we  consider 
the  life  which  Lord  Byron  had  led,  his  petulance, 
his  irritability,  and  his  communicativeness,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  Mr 
Moore  has  contrived  to  exhibit  so  much  of  the 
character  and  opinions  of  his  friend  with  so  little 
pain  to  the  feelings  of  the  living. 

The  extracts  from  the  journals  and  correspon 
dence  of  Lord  Byron  are  in  the  highest  degree 
valuable — not  merely  on  account  of  the  informa 
tion  which  they  contain  respecting  the  distin 
guished  man  by  whom  they  were  written,  but  on 
account  also  of  their  rare  merit  as  compositions. 
The  letters,  at  least  those  which  were  sent  from 
Italy,  are  among  the  best  in  our  language.  They 
are  less  affected  than  those  of  Pope  and  Wai- 
pole  ;  they  have  more  matter  in  them  than  those 
of  Cowper.  Knowing  that  many  of  them  were 
not  written  merely  for  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  directed,  but  were  general  epistles,  meant 
to  be  read  by  a  large  circle,  we  expected  to  find 
them  clever  and  spirited,  but  deficient  in  ease. 
We  looked  with  vigilance  for  instances  of  stiff 
ness  in  the  language  and  awkwardness  in  the 
transitions.  We  have  been  agreeably  disap 
pointed,  and  we  must  confess  that,  if  the  epis 
tolary  style  of  Lord  Byron  was  artificial,  it  was 
a  rare  and  admirable  instance  of  that  highest  art 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  nature. 

Of  the  deep  and  painful  interest  which  this 
book  excites,  no  abstract  can  give  a  just  notion. 
So  sad  and  dark  a  story  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
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in  any  work  of  fiction,  and  we  are  little  disposed 
to  envy  the  moralist  who  can  read  it  without 
being  softened. 

The  pretty  fable  by  which  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  illustrates  the  character  of  her  son,  the 
Regent,  might,  with  little  change,  be  applied  to 
Byron.  All  the  fairies,  save  one,  had  been  bid 
den  to  his  cradle.  All  the  gossips  had  been  pro 
fuse  of  their  gifts.  One  had  bestowed  nobility, 
another  genius,  a  third  beauty.  The  malignant 
elf  who  had  been  uninvited  came  last,  and,  un 
able  to  reverse  what  her  sisters  had  done  for 
their  favourite,  had  mixed  up  a  curse  with  every 
blessing.  lu  the  rank  of  Lord  Byron,  in  his  un 
derstanding,  in  his  character,  in  his  very  person, 
there  was  a  strange  union  of  opposite  extremes. 
He  was  born  to  all  that  men  covet  and  admire. 
But  in  every  one  of  those  eminent  advantages 
which  he  possessed  over  others,  was  mingled 
something  of  misery  and  debasement.  He  was 
sprung  from  a  house,  ancient,  indeed,  and  noble, 
but  degraded  and  impoverished  by  a  series  of 
crimes  and  follies  which  had  attained  a  scandal 
ous  publicity.  The  kinsman  whom  he  succeeded 
had  died  poor,  and,  but  for  merciful  judges, 
would  have  died  upon  the  gallows.  The  young 
peer  had  great  intellectual  powers,  yet  there 
was  an  unsound  part  in  his  mind.  He  had  na 
turally  a.  generous  and  feeling  heart,  but  his 
temper  was  wayward  and  irritable.  He  had  a 
head  which  statuaries  loved  to  copy,  and  a  foot 
the  deformity  of  which  the  beggars  in  the  streets 
mimicked.  Distinguished  at  once  by  Ihe  strength 
and  by  the  weakness  of  his  intellect,  affection 
ate  yet  perverse,  a  poor  lord,  and  a  handsome 
cripple,  he  required,  if  ever  man  required,  the 
firmest  and  the  most  judicious  training.  But 
capriciously  as  nature  had  dealt  with  him,  the 
parent  to  whom  the  office  of  forming  his  char 
acter  was  entrusted  was  more  capricious  still. 
She  passed  from  paroxysms  of  rage  to  paroxysms 
of  tenderness.  At  one  time  she  stifled  him  with 
her  caresses ;  at  another  time  she  insulted  his 
deformity.  He  came  into  the  world,  and  the 
world  treated  him  as  his  mother  had  treated 
him— sometimes  with  fondness,  sometimes  with 
cruelty,  never  with  justice.  It  indulged  him 
without  discrimination  and  punished  him  with 
out  discrimination.  He  was  truly  a  spoiled 
child,  not  merely  the  spoiled  child  of  his  parent, 
but  the  spoiled  child  of  nature,  the  spoiled  child 
of  fortune,  the  spoiled  child  of  fame,  the  spoiled 
child  of  society.  His  first  poems  were  received 
with  a  contempt  which,  feeble  as  they  were,  they 
did  not  absolutely  deserve.  The  poem  which  he 
published  on  his  return  from  his  travels  was,  on 
the  other  hand',  extolled  far  above  its  merit.  At 
twenty-four  he  found  himself  on  the  highest  pin 
nacle  of  literary  fame,  with  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  and  a  crowd  of  other  distinguished 
writers  beneath  his  feet.  There  is  scarcely  an 
instance  in  history  of  so  sudden  a  rise  to  so  dizzy 
an  eminence. 


Everything  that  could  stimulate,  and  every 
thing  that  could  gratify  the  strongest  propensi 
ties  of  our  nature — the  gaze  of  a  hundred  draw 
ing-rooms,  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  nation, 
the  applause  of  applauded  men,  the  love  of  the 
%  loveliest  women — all  this  world  and  all  the  glory 
of  it  were  at  once  offered  to  a  young  man  to 
whom  nature  had  given  violent  passions,  and 
whom  education  had  never  taught  to  control 
them.  He  lived  as  many  men  live  who  have  no 
similar  excuse  to  plead  for  their  faults.  But  his 
countrymen  and  his  countrywomen  would  love 
him  and  admire  him.  They  were  resolved  to  see 
in  his  excesses  only  the  flash  and  outbreak  of 
that  same  fiery  mind  which  glowed  in  his  poetry. 
He  attacked  religion,  yet  in  religious  circles  hi3 
name  was  mentioned  with  fondness ;  and  ia 
many  religious  publications  his  works  were  cen 
sured  with  singular  tenderness.  He  lampooned 
the  Prince  Regent,  yet  he  could  not  alienate  the 
Tories.  Everything,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  for 
given  to  youth,  rank,  and  genius. 

Then  came  the  reaction.  Society,  capricious 
in  its  indignation  as  it  had  been  capricious  in  its 
fondness,  flew  into  a  rage  with  its  froward  and 
petted  darling.  He  had  been  worshipped  with 
an  irrational  idolatry.  He  was  persecuted  with 
an  irrational  fury.  Much  has  been  written  about 
those  unhappy  domestic  occurrences  which  de 
cided  the  fate  of  his  life.  Yet  nothing  is,  no 
thing  ever  was,  positively  known  to  the  public 
but  this,  that  'he  quarrelled  with  his  lady,  and 
that  she  refused  to  live  with  him.  There  have 
been  hints  in  abundance,  and  shrugs  and  shak 
ings  of  the  head,  and  "  Well,  well,  we  know," 
and  "We  could  an  if  we  would,"  and  "  If  we 
list  to  speak,"  and  "There  be  that  might  an 
they  list."  But  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is 
before  the  world,  substantiated  by  credible,  or 
even  by  tangible,  evidence,  a  single  fact  indicating 
that  Lord  Byron  was  more  to  blame  than  any 
other  man  who  is  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife. 
The  professional  men  whom  Lady  Byron  con 
sulted  were  undoubtedly  of  opinion  that  she 
ought  not  to  live  with  her  husband.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  they  formed  that  opinion 
without  hearing  both  sides.  We  do  not  say,  we 
do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  Lady  Byron  was 
in  any  respect  to  blame.  We  think  that  those 
who  condemn  her  on  the  evidence  which  is  now 
before  the  public  are  as  rash  as  those  who  con 
demn  her  husband.  We  will  not  pronounce  any 
judgment,  we  cannot,  even  in  our  own  minds, 
form  any  judgment  on  a  transaction  which  is  so 
imperfectly  known  to  us.  It  would  have  been 
well  if,  at  the  time  of  the  separation,  all  those 
who  knew  as  little  about  the  matter  then  as  we 
know  about  it  now  had  shown  that  forbearance 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  but  common 
justice. 

We  know  no  spectacle  so  ridiculous  as  the 
British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of  mor 
ality.  In  general,  elopements,  divorces,  and 
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family  quarrels,  pass  with  little  notice.  We 
read  the  scandal,  talk  about  it  for  a  day,  and 
forget  it.  But  once  in  six  or  seven  years  our 
virtue  becomes  outrageous.  We  cannot  suffer 
the  laws  of  religion  and  decency  to  be  violated. 
We  must  make  a  stand  against  vice.  We  must 
teach  libertines  that  the  English  people  appreci 
ate  the  importance  of  domestic  ties.  Accord 
ingly,  some  unfortunate  man,  in  no  respect  more 
depraved  than  hundreds  whose  offences  have  been 
treated  with  lenity,  is  singled  out  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice.  If  he  has  children,  they  are  to  be  taken 
from  him.  If  he  has  a  profession,  he  has  to  be 
driven  from  it.  He  is  cut  by  the  higher  orders, 
and  hissed  by  the  lower.  He  is,  in  truth,  a  sort 
of  whipping-boy,  by  whose  vicarious  agonies  all 
the  other  transgressors  of  the  same  class  are,  it 
is  supposed,  sufficiently  chastised.  We  reflect 
very  complacently  on  our  own  severity,  and  coin- 
pare  with  great  pride  the  high  standard  of  morals 
established  in  England  with  the  Parisian  laxity. 
At  length  our  anger  is  satiated.  Our  victim  is 
ruined  and  heart-broken.  And  our  virtue  goes 
quietly  to  sleep  for  seven  years  more. 

It  is  clear  that  those  vices  which  destroy 
domestic  happiness  ought  to  be  as  much  as  pos 
sible  repressed.  It  is  equally  clear  that  they 
cannot  be  repressed  by  penal  legislation.  It  is, 
therefore,  right  and  desirable  that  public  opinion 
should  be  directed  against  them.  But  it  should 
be  directed  against  them  uniformly,  steadily, 
and  temperately,  not  by  sudden  fits  and  starts. 
There  should  be  one  weight  and  one  measure. 
Decimation  is  always  an  objectionable  mode  of 
punishment.  It  is  the  resource  of  judges  too 
indolent  and  hasty  to  investigate  facts  and  to 
discriminate  nicely  between  shades  of  guilt.  It 
is  an  irrational  practice,  even  when  adopted  by 
military  tribunals.  When  adopted  by  the  tri 
bunal  of  public  opinion,  it  is  infinitely  more 
irrational.  It  is  good  that  a  certain  portion  of 
disgrace  should  constantly  attend  on  certain  bad 
actions.  But  it  is  not  good  that  the  offenders 
should  merely  have  to  stand  the  risks  of  a  lottery 
of  infamy,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
should  escape,  and  that  the  hundredth,  perhaps 
the  most  innocent  of  the  hundred,  should  pay  for 
all.  We  remember  to  have  seen  a  mob  assembled 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  to  hoot  a  gentleman  against 
whom  the  most  oppressive  proceeding  known  to 
the  English  law  was  then  in  progress.  He  was 
hooted  because  he  had  been  an  indifferent  and 
unfaithful  husband,  as  if  some  of  the  most  popu 
lar  men  of  the  age — Lord  Nelson  for  example — 
had  not  been  unfaithful  husbands.  We  remember 
a  still  stronger  case.  Will  posterity  believe  that, 
in  an  age  in  which  men  whbse  gallantries  were 
universally  known,  and  had  been  legally  proved, 
filled  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  and 
in  the  army,  presided  at  the  meetings  of  religi 
ous  and  benevolent  institutions,  were  the  delight 
of  every  society,  and  the  favourites  of  the  multi 
tude — a  crowd  of  moralists  went  to  the  theatre, 


in  order  to  pelt  a  poor  actor  for  disturbing  fine 
conjugal  felicity  of  an  alderman  ?  What  there 
was  in  the  circumstances  either  of  the  offender 
or  of  the  sufferer  to  vindicate  the  zeal  of  the 
audience,  we  could  never  conceive.  It  has  never 
been  supposed  that  the  situation  of  an  actor  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  rigid  virtues,  or  that 
an  alderman  enjoys  any  special  immunity  from 
injuries  such  as  that  which  on  this  occasion 
roused  the  anger  of  the  public.  But  such  is  the 
justice  of  mankind. 

In  these  cases  the  punishment  was  excessive  ; 
but  the  offence  was  known  and  proved.  The 
case  of  Lord  Byron  was  harder.  True  Jedwood 
justice  was  dealt  out  to  him.  First  came  the 
execution,  then  the  investigation,  and  last  of  all, 
or  rather  not  at  all,  the  accusation.  The  public, 
without  knowing  anything  whatever  about  the 
transactions  in  his  family,  flew  into  a  violent 
passion  with  him,  and  proceeded  to  invent  stories 
which  might  justify  its  anger.  Ten  or  twenty 
different  accounts  of  the  separation,  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  with  themselves,  and  with  com 
mon  sense,  circulated  at  the  same  time.  What 
evidence  there  might  be  for  any  one  of  these,  the 
virtuous  people  who  repeated  them  neither  knew 
or  cared.  For,  in  fact,  these  stories  were  not  the 
causes,  but  the  effects  of  the  public  indignation. 
They  resembled  those  loathsome  slanders  which 
Goldsmith  and  other  abject  libellers  of  the  same 
class  were  in  the  habit  of  publishing  about  Bona 
parte  ;  how  he  poisoned  a  girl  with  arsenic  when 
he  was  at  the  military  school — that  he  hired  a 
grenadier  to  shoot  Dessaix  at  Marengo — that  he 
filled  St  Cloud  with  all  the  pollutions  of  Capreoe. 
There  was  a  time  when  anecdotes  like  these  ob 
tained  some  credence  from  persons  who,  hating 
the  French  emperor  without  knowing  why,  were 
eager  to  believe  anything  which  might  justify 
their  hatred.  Lord  Byron  fared  in  the  same 
way.  His  countrymen  were  in  a  bad  humour 
with  him.  His  writings  and  his  character  had 
lost  the  charm,  of  novelty.  He  had  been  guilty 
of  the  offence  which,  of  all  offences,  is  punished 
most  severely ;  he  had  been  over-praised ;  he 
had  excited  too  warm  an  interest ;  and  the  pub 
lic,  with  its  usual  justice,  chastised  him  for  its 
own  folly.  The  attachments  of  the  multitude 
bear  no  small  resemblance  to  those  of  the  wan 
ton  enchantress  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  who,  when 
the  forty  days  of  her  fondness  were  over,  was 
not  content  with  dismissing  her  lovers,  but  con 
demned  them  to  expiate,  in  loathsome  shapes, 
and  under  severe  punishments,  the  crime  of  hav 
ing  once  pleased  her  too  well. 

The  obloquy  which  Byron  had  to  endure  was 
such  as  might  well  have  shaken  a  more  constant 
mind.  The  newspapers  were  filled  with  lampoons. 
The  theatres  shook  with  execrations.  He  was 
excluded  from  circles  where  he  had  lately  been 
the  observed  of  all  observers.  All  those  creep 
ing  things  that  riot  in  the  decay  of  nobler  natures 
hastened  to  their  repast ;  and  they  were  right — 
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they  did  after  their  kind.  It  is  not  every  day 
that  the  savage  envy  of  aspiring  dunces  is  grati 
fied  by  the  agonies  of  such  a  spirit,  and  the  de 
gradation  of  such  a  name. 

The  unhappy  man  left  his  country  for  ever. 
The  howl  of  contumely  followed  him  across  the 
sea,  up  the  Ehine,  over  the  Alps  ;  it  gradually 
waxed  fainter ;  it  died  away.  Those  who  had 
raised  it  began  to  ask  each  other  what,  after  all, 
was  the  matter  about  which  they  had  been  so 
clamorous,  and  wished  to  invite  back  the  crimi 
nal  whom  they  had  just  chased  from  them.  His 
poetry  became  more  popular  than  it  had  ever 
beftn ;  and  his  complaints  were  read  with  tears 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  had 
never  seen  his  face. 

He  had  fixed  his  home  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  in  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting 
of  cities,  beneath  the  brightest  of  skies,  and  by 
the  brightest  of  seas.  Censoriousness  was  not 
the  vice  of  the  neighbours  whom  he  had  chosen. 
They  were  a  race  corrupted  by  a  bad  government 
and  a  bad  religion,  long  renowned  for  skill  in 
the  arts  of  voluptuousness,  and  tolerant  of  all 
the  caprices  of  sensuality.  From  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country  of  his  adoption,  he  had 
nothing  to  dread.  With  the  public  opinion  of 
the  country  of  his  birth,  he  was  at  open  war. 
He  plunged  into  wild  and  desperate  excesses, 
ennobled  by  no  generous  or  tender  sentiment. 
From  his  Venetian  harem  he  sent  forth  volume 
after  volume,  full  of  eloquence,  of  wit,  of  pathos, 
of  ribaldry,  and  of  bitter  disdain.  His  health 
sank  under  the  effects  of  his  intemperance.  His 
hair  turned  grey.  His  food  ceased  to  nourish 
him.  A  hectic  fever  withered  him  up.  It 
seemed  that  his  body  and  mind  were  about  to 
perish  together. 

From  this  wretched  degradation  he  was  in 
some  measure  rescued  by  a  connection,  culpable 
indeed,  yet  such  as,  if  it  were  jiidged  by  the 
standard  of  morality  established  in  the  country 
where  he  lived,  might  be  called  virtuous.  But 
an  imagination  polluted  by  vice,  a  temper  em 
bittered  by  misfortune,  and  a  frame  habituated 
to  the  fatal  excitement  of  intoxication,  prevented 
him  from  fully  enjoying  the  happiness  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  the  purest  and  most 
tranquil  of  his  many  attachments.  Midnight 
draughts  of  ardent  spirits  and  Ehenish  wines 
had  begun  to  work  the  ruin  of  his  fine  intellect. 
His  verse  lost  much  of  the  energy  and  conden 
sation  which  had  distinguished  it.  But  he 
would  not  resign,  without  a  struggle,  the  empire 
which  he  had  exercised  over  the  men  of  his 
generation.  A  new  dream  of  ambition  rose 
before  him ;  to  be  the  chief  of  a  literary  party  ; 
to  be  the  great  mover  of  an  intellectual  revolu 
tion  ;  to  guide  the  public  mind  of  England  from 
his  Italian  retreat,  as  Voltaire  had  guided  the 
public  mind  of  France  from  the  villa  of  Ferney. 
With  this  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  he  established 
The  Liberal.  But,  powerfully  as  he  had  affected 


the  imaginations  of  his  contemporaries,  he  mis« 
took  his  own  powers  if  he  hoped  to  direct  their 
opinions  ;  and  he  still  more  grossly  mistook  his 
own  disposition,  if  he  thought  that  he  could 
long  act  in  concert  with  other  men  of  letters. 
The  plan  failed,  and  failed  ignominiously. 
Angry  with  himself,  angry  with  his  coadjutors, 
he  relinquished  it,  and  turned  to  another  project, 
the  last  and  noblest  of  his  life. 

A  nation,  once  the  first  among  the  nations, 
pre-eminent  in  knowledge,  pre-eminent  in  mili 
tary  glory,  the  cradle  of  philosophy,  of  eloquence, 
and  of  the  fine  arts,  had  been  for  ages  bowed 
down  under  a  cruel  yoke.  All  the  vices  which 
tyranny  generates,  the  abject  vices  which  it 
generates  in  those  who  submit  to  it,  the  ferocious 
vices  which  it  generates  in  those  who  struggle 
against  it,  had  deformed  the  character  of  that 
miserable  race.  The  valour  which  had  won  the 
great  battle  of  human  civilisation,  which  had 
saved  Europe,  which  had  subjugated  Asia, 
lingered  only  among  pirates  and  robbers.  The 
ingenuity,  once  so  conspicuously  displayed  in 
every  department  of  physical  and  moral  science, 
had  been  depraved  into  a  timid  and  servile  cun 
ning.  On  a  sudden  this  degraded  people  had 
risen  on  their  oppressors.  Discountenanced  or 
betrayed  by  the  surrounding  potentates,  they 
had  found  in  themselves  something  of  that  which 
might  well  supply  the  place  of  all  foreign  assist 
ance,  something  of  the  energy  of  their  fathers. 

As  a  man  of  letters,  Lord  Byron  could  not  but 
be  interested  in  the  event  of  this  contest.  His 
political  opinions,  though,  like  all  his  opinions, 
unsettled,  leaned  strongly  towards  the  side  of 
liberty.  He  had  assisted  the  Italian  insurgents 
with  his  purse,  and,  if  their  struggle  against  the 
Austrian  Government  had  been  prolonged,  would 
probably  have  assisted  them  with  his  sword. 
But  to  Greece  he  was  attached  by  peculiar  ties. 
He  had  when  young  resided  in  that  country. 
Much  of  liis  most  splendid  and  popular  poetry 
had  been  inspired  by  its  scenery  and  by  its 
history.  Sick  of  inaction,  degraded  in  his  own 
eyes  by  his  private  vices  and  by  his  literary 
failures,  pining  for  untried  excitement  and 
honourable  distinction,  he  carried  his  exhausted 
body  and  his  wounded  spirit  to  the  Grecian 
camp. 

His  conduct  in  his  new  situation  showed  so 
much  vigour  and  good  sense  as  to  justify  us  in 
believing  that,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  he 
might  have  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier 
and  a  politician.  But  pleasure  and  sorrow  had 
done  the  work  of  seventy  years  upon  his  delicate 
frame.  The  hand  of  death  was  upon  him  :  he 
knew  it ;  and  the  only  wish  which  he  uttered 
was  that  he  might  die  sword  in  hand. 

This  was  denied  to  him.  Anxiety,  exertion, 
exposure,  and  those  fatal  stimulants  which  had 
become  indispensable  to  him,  soon  stretched 
him  on  a  sick-bed,  in  a  strange  land,  amidst 
strange  faces,  without  one  human  being  he  loved 
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near  him.  There,  at  thirty-six,  the  most  cele 
brated  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century 
closed  his  brilliant  and  miserable  career. 

We  cannot  even  now  retrace  those  events 
without  feeling  something  of  what  was  felt  by 
the  nation  when  it  was  first  known  that  the 
grave  had  closed  over  so  much  sorrow  and  so 
much  glory  ;  something  of  what  was  felt  by  those 
who  saw  the  hearse,  with  its  long  train  of  coaches, 
turn  slowly  northward,  leaving  behind  it  that 
cemetery  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
dust  of  so  many  great  poets,  but  of  which  the 
doors  were  closed  against  all  that  remained  of 
Byron.  We  will  remember  that  on  that  day 
rigid  moralists  could  not  refrain  from  weeping 
for  one  so  young,  so  illustrious,  so  unhappy, 
gifted  with  such  rare  gifts,  and  tried  by  such 
strong  temptations.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make 
any  reflections.  The  history  carries  its  moral 
with  it.  Our  age  has  indeed  been  fruitful  of 
warnings  to  the  eminent,  and  of  consolations  to 
the  obscure.  Two  men  have  died  within  our 
recollection  who,  at  the  time  of  life  at  which 
many  people  have  hardly  completed  their  edu 
cation,  had  raised  themselves,  each  in  his  own 
department,  to  the  height  of  glory.  One  of  them 
died  at  Longwood  ;  the  other  at  Missolonghi. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  separate  the  literary 
character  of  a  man  who  lives  in  our  time  from 
his  personal  character.  It  is  peculiarly  difficult 
to  make  this  separation  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Byron.  For  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
Lord  Byron  never  wrote  without  some  reference, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  himself.  The  interest  ex 
cited  by  the  events  of  his  life  mingles  itself  in 
our  minds,  and  probably  in  the  minds  of  al 
most  all  our  readers,  with  the  interest  which 
properly  belongs  to  his  works.  A  generation 
must  pass  away  before  it  will  be  possible  to  form 
a  fair  judgment  of  his  books,  considered  merely 
as  books.  At  present  they  are  not  only  books, 
but  relics.  We  will,  however,  venture,  though 
with  unfeigned  diffidence,  to  offer  some  desultory 
remarks  on  his  poetry. 

His  lot  was  cast  in  the  time  of  a  great  literary 
revolution.  That  poetical  dynasty  which  has 
dethroned  the  successors  of  Shakespeare  and 
Spenser  was,  in  its  turn,  dethroned  by  a  race 
who  represented  themselves  as  heirs  of  the 
ancient  line,  so  long  dispossessed  by  usurpers. 
The  real  nature  of  this  revolution  has  not,  we 
think,  been  comprehended  by  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  concurred  in  it. 

If  this  question  were  proposed,  Wherein  especi 
ally  does  the  poetry  of  our  times  differ  from  that 
•of  the  last  century  ?— ninety-nine  persons  out  of 
a  hundred  would  answer  that  the  poetry  of  the 
last  century  was  correct,  but  cold  and  mechan 
ical,  and  that  the  poetry  of  our  time,  though 
wild  and  irregular,  presented  far  more  vivid 
images,  and  excited  the  passions  far  more 
strongly  than  that  of  Parnell,  or  Addison,  or 
Pope.  In  the  same  manner  we  constantly  hear 


it  said  that  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  had 
far  more  genius,  but  far  less  correctness,  than 
those  of  the  age  of  Anne.  It  seems  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  there  is  some  necessary  incom 
patibility,  some  antithesis  between  correctness 
and  creative  power.  We  rather  suspect  that 
this  notion  arises  merely  from  an  abuse  of  words, 
and  that  it  has  been  the  parent  of  many  of  the 
fallacies  which  perplex  the  science  of  criticism. 

What  is  meant  by  correctness  in  poetry  ?  If 
by  correctness  be  meant  the  conforming  to  rules 
which  have  their  foundation  in  truth  and  in  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  then  correctness  is 
only  another  name  for  excellence.  If  by  correct 
ness  be  meant  the  conforming  to  rules  purely 
arbitrary,  correctness  may  be  another  name  for 
dulness  and  absurdity. 

A  writer  who  describes  visible  objects  falsely 
and  violates  the  propriety  of  character,— a 
writer  who  makes  the  mountains  "nod  their 
drowsy  heads  "  at  night,  or  a  dying  man  take 
leave  of  the  world  with  a  rant  like  that  of  Maxi- 
min,  may  be  said,  in  the  high  and  just  sense  of 
the  phrase,  to  write  incorrectly.  He  violates 
the  first  great  law  of  his  art.  His  imitation  is 
altogether  unlike  the  thing  imitated.  The  four 
poets  who  are  most  eminently  free  from  incorrect 
ness  of  this  description  are  Homer,  Dante,  Shake 
speare,  and  Milton.  They  are,  therefore,  in  one 
sense,  and  that  the  best  sense,  the  most  correct 
of  poets. 

When  it  is  said  that  Virgil,  though  he  had 
less  genius  than  Homer,  was  a  more  correct 
writer,  what  sense  is  attached  to  the  word  cor 
rectness  ?  Is  it  meant  that  the  story  of  the 
^Eneid  is  developed  more  skilfully  than  that  of 
the  Odyssey? — that  the  Roman  describes  the 
face  of  the  external  world,  or  the  emotions  of 
the  mind,  more  accurately  than  the  Greek  ? — 
that  the  characters  of  Achates  and  Mnestheus  are 
more  nicely  discriminated,  and  more  consistently 
supported,  than  those  of  Achilles,  of  Nestor,  and 
of  Ulysses  ?  The  fact  incontestably  is  that,  for 
every  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
poetry  which  can  be  found  in  Homer,  it  would 
be  easy  to  find  twenty  in  Virgil. 

"Troilus  and  Cressida"  is  perhaps  of  all  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  that  which  is  commonly 
considered  as  the  most  incorrect.  Yet  it  seems 
to  us  infinitely  more  correct,  in  the  sound  sense 
of  the  term,  than  what  are  called  the  most 
correct  plays  of  the  most  correct  dramatists. 
Compare  it,  for  example,  with  the  "Iphigenie" 
of  Racine.  We  are  sure  that  the  Greeks  of 
Shakespeare  bear  a  far  greater  resemblance  than 
the  Greeks  of  Racine  to  the  real  Greeks  who 
besieged  Troy ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the 
Greeks  of  Shakespeare  are  human  beings,  and 
the  Greeks  of  Racine  mere  names — mere  words 
printed  in  capitals  at  the  heads  of  paragraphs  of 
declamation.  Racine,  it  is  true,  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  making  Agamemnon 
quote  Aristotle.  But  of  what  use  is  it  to  avoid 
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a  single  anachronism,  when  the  whole  play  is 
one  anachronism, — the  sentiment  and  phrases  of 
Versailles  in  the  camp  of  Aulis  ? 

In  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  using  the 
word  correctness,  we  think  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Mr  Wordsworth,  Mr  Coleridge,  are  far 
more  correct  writers  than  those  who  are  com 
monly  extolled  as  the  models  of  correctness — 
Pope,  for  example,  and  Addison.  The  single 
description  of  a  moonlight  night  in  Pope's  Iliad 
contains  more  inaccuracies  than  can  be  found  in 
all  the  "  Excursion."  There  is  not  a  single  scene 
in  "Cato"  in  which  everything  that  conduces 
to  poetical  illusion, — all  the  propriety  of  char 
acter,  of  language,  of  situation,  is  not  more 
grossly  violated  than  in  any  part  of  the  "Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel."  No  man  can  possibly  think 
that  the  Romans  of  Addison  resemble  the  real 
Romans  so  closely  as  the  moss-troopers  of  Scott 
resemble  the  real  moss-troopers.  Wat  Tinlin 
and  William  of  Deloraine  are  not,  it  is  true, 
persons  of  so  much  dignity  as  Cato.  But  the 
dignity  of  the  persons  represented  has  as  little 
to  do  with  the  correctness  of  poetry  as  with  the 
correctness  of  painting.  We  prefer  a  gipsy  by 
Reynolds  to  his  Majesty's  head  on  a  sign-post, 
and  a  Borderer  by  Scott  to  a  senator  by  Addi 
son. 

In  what  sense,  then,  is  the  word  correctness 
used  by  those  who  say,  with  the  author  of  the 
"  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  that  Pope  was  the 
most  correct  of  English  poets,  and  that  next  to 
Pope  came  the  late  Mr  Gifford  ?  What  is  the 
nature  and  value  of  that  correctness  the  praise  of 
which  is  denied  to  "  Macbeth,"  to  "Lear,"  and  to 
"  Othello,"  and  given  to  Hoole's  translations  and 
to  all  the  Seatonian  prize-poems?  We  can  discover 
no  eternal  rule — no  rule  founded  in  reason  and 
in  the  nature  of  things — which  Shakespeare  does 
not  observe  much  more  strictly  than  Pope.  But 
if  by  correctness  be  meant  the  conforming  to  a 
narrow  legislation  which,  while  lenient  to  the 
mala  in  se,  multiplies,  -  without  a  shadow  of 
reason,  the  mala  prohibita — if  by  correctness  be 
meant  a  strict  attention  to  certain  ceremonious 
observances,  which  are  no  more  essential  to 
poetry  than  etiquette  to  good  government,  or 
than  the  washings  of  a  Pharisee  to  devotion, 
then  assuredly  Pope  may  be  a  more  correct  poet 
than  Shakespeare ;  and,  if  the  code  were  a 
little  altered,  Colley  Gibber  might  be  a  more 
correct  poet  than  Pope.  But  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whetker  this  kind  of  correctness  be  a 
merit — nay,  whether  it  be  not  an  absolute  fault. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  make  a  digest  of  the 
irrational  laws  which  bad  critics  have  framed  for 
the  government  of  poets.  First  in  celebrity  and 
in  absurdity  stand  the  dramatic  unities  of  place 
ai.d  time.  No  human  being  has  ever  been  able 
to  find  anything  that  could,  even  by  courtesy, 
be  called  an  argument  for  these  unities,  except 
that  they  have  been  deduced  from  the  general 
practice  of  the  Greeks.  It  requires  no  very  pro 


found  examination  to  discover  that  the  Greek 
dramas,  often  admirable  as  compositions,  are 
as  exhibitions  of  human  character  and  human 
life  far  inferior  to  the  English  plays  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth.  Every  scholar  knows  that  the 
dramatic  part  of  the  Athenian  tragedies  was  at 
first  subordinate  to  the  lyrical  part.  It  would 
therefore  have  been  little  less  than  a  miracle  if 
the  laws  of  the  Athenian  stage  had  been  found 
to  suit  plays  in  which  there  was  no  chorus.  All 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  the  dramatic  art  have 
been  composed  in  direct  violation  of  the  unities, 
and  could  never  have  been  composed  if  the  uni 
ties  had  not  been  violated.  It  is  clear,  for  ex 
ample,  that  such  a  character  as  that  of  Hamlet 
could  never  have  been  developed  within  the 
limits  to  which  Alfieri  confined  himself.  Yet 
such  was  the  reverence  of  literary  men  during 
the  last  century  for  these  unities  that  Johnson, 
who,  muc,h  to  his  honour,  took  the  opposite 
side,  was,  as  he  says,  "  frightened  at  his  own 
temerity,"  and  "afraid  to  stand  against  the 
authorities  which  might  be  produced  against 
him." 

There  are  other  rules  of  the  same  kind  without 
end.  "  Shakespeare,"  says  Rymer,  "  ought  not 
to  have  made  Othello  black  ;  for  the  hero  of  a  tra 
gedy  ought  always  to  be  white."  "  Milton,"  says' 
another  critic,  "ought  not  to  have  taken  Adam 
for  his  hero  ;  for  the  hero  of  an  epic  poem  ought 
always  to  be  victorious."  "Milton,"  says  an 
other,  "ought  not  to  have  put  so'  many  similes 
into  his  first  book  ;  for  the  first  book  of  an  epic 
poem  ought  always  to  be  the  most  unadorned. 
There  are  no  similes  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad."  "  Milton,"  says  another,  "  ought  not  to 
have  placed  in  an  epic  poem  such  lines  as  these  : 

"'I  also  erred  in  overmuch  admiring."1 

And  why  not?  The  critic  is  ready  with  a 
reason — a  lady's  reason.  "Such  lines,"  says  he, 
"are  not,  it  must  be  allowed,  unpleasing  to  the 
ear,  but  the  redundant  syllable  ought  to  be  con 
fined  to  the  drama,  and  not  admitted  into  epic 
poetry."  As  to  the  redundant  syllable  in  heroic 
rhyme  on  serious  subjects,  it  has  been,  from  the 
time  of  Pope  downward,  prescribed  by  the 
general  consent  of  all  the  correct  school.  No 
magazine  would  have  admitted  so  incorrect  a 
couplet  as  that  of  Draytou  : 

"  As  when  we  lived  untouched  with  these  disgraces, 
When  as  our  kingdom  was  our  dear  embraces." 

Another  law  of  heroic  rhyme,  which,  fifty  years 
ago,  was  considered  as  fundamental,  was,  that 
there  should  be  a  pause — a  comma  at  least,  at 
the  end  of  every  couplet.  It  was  also  provided 
that  there  should  never  be  a  full  stop  except  at 
the  end  of  a  couplet.  Well  do  we  remember  to 
have  heard  a  most  correct  judge  of  poetry  revile 
Mr  Rogers  for  the  incorrectness  of  that  most 
sweet  and  graceful  passage  : 
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"  'Twas  thine,  Maria,  thine  without  a  sigh 
At  midnight  in  a  sister's  arms  to  die. 
•  .....• 

Nursing  the  young  to  health." 

Sir  Roger  Newdigate  is  fairly  entitled,  we 
think,  to  be  ranked  among  the  great  critics  of 
this  school.  He  made  a  law  that  none  of  the 
poems  written  for  the  prize  which  he  established 
at  Oxford  should  exceed  fifty  lines.  This  law 
seems  to  us  to  have  at  least  as  much  founda 
tion  in  reason  as  any  of  those  which  we  have 
mentioned — nay,  much  more,  for  the  world,  we 
believe,  is  pretty  well  agreed  in  thinking  that 
the  shorter  a  prize-poem  is  the  better. 

We  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  make  a  few 
more  rules  of  the  same  kind ;  why  we  should 
not  enact  that  the  number  of  scenes  in  every  act 
shall  be  three  or  some  multiple  of  three — that 
the  number  of  lines  in  every  scene  shall  be 
an  exact  square — that  the  dramatis  persona?, 
shall  never  be  more  nor  fewer  than  sixteen — and 
that,  in  heroic  rhymes,  every  thirty-sixth  line 
shall  have  twelve  syllables.  If  we  were  to  lay 
down  these  canons,  and  to  call  Pope,  Goldsmith, 
and  Addison  incorrect  writers  for  not  having 
complied  with  our  whims,  we  should  act  pre 
cisely  as  those  critics  act  who  find  incorrectness 
in  the  magnificent  imagery  and  the  varied  music 
of  Coleridge  and  Shelley. 

The  correctness  which  the  last  century  prized 
so  much  resembles  the  correctness  of  those  pic 
tures  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  which  we  see  in  old 
Bibles.  We  have  an  exact  square,  enclosed  by 
the  rivers  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Eu 
phrates,  each  with  a  convenient  bridge  in  the 
centre :  rectangular  beds  of  flowers ;  a  long 
canal,  neatly  bricked  and  railed  in  ;  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  clipped  like  one  of  the  limes  behind 
the  Tuileries,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  grand 
alley  ;  the  snake  twined  round  it ;  the  man  on 
the  right  hand,  the  woman  on  the  left,  and  the 
beasts  drawn  up  in  an  exact  circle  round  them. 
In  one  sense  the  picture  is  correct  enough  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  squares  are  correct ;  the  circles 
are  correct ;  the  man  and  the  woman  are  in  a 
most  correct  line  with  the  tree ;  and  the  snake 
forms  a  most  correct  spiral. 

But  if  there  were  a  painter  so  gifted  that  he 
could  place  on  the  canvas  that  glorious  Paradise, 
seen  by  the  interior  eye  of  him  whose  outward 
sight  had  failed  with  long  watching  and  labour 
ing  for  liberty  and  truth  ;  if  there  were  a  painter 
who  could  set  before  us  the  mazes  of  the  sap 
phire  brook,  the  lake  with  its  fringe  of  myrtles, 
the  flowery  meadows,  the  grottoes  overhung  by 
vines,  the  forests  shining  with  Hesperian  fruit 
and  with  the  plumage  of  gorgeous  birds,  the 
massy  shade  of  that  nuptial  bower  which 
showered  clown  roses  on  the  sleeping  lovers — 
what  should  we  think  of  a  connoisseur  who 
should  tell  us  that  this  painting,  though  finer 
than  the  absurd  picture  in  the  old  Bible,  was 


not  so  correct  ?  Surely  we  should  answer — It  is 
both  finer  and  more  correct ;  and  it  is  finer 
because  it  is  more  correct.  It  is  not  made  up 
of  correctly  drawn  diagrams  ;  but  it  is  a  correct 
painting,  a  worthy  representation  of  that  which 
it  is  intended  to  represent. 

It  is  not  in  the  fine  arts  alone  that  this  false 
correctness  is  prized  by  narrow-minded  men  — 
by  men  who  cannot  distinguish  means  from 
ends,  or  what  is  accidental  from  what  is  essen 
tial.  M.  Jourdain  admired  correctness  in  fenc 
ing.  "You  had  no  business  to  hit  me  then. 
You  must  never  thrust  in  quart  till  you  have 
thrust  in  tierce"  M.  Tomes  liked  correctness 
in  medical  practice.  "  I  stand  up  for  Artemius. 
That  he  killed  his  patient  is  plain  enough.  But 
still  he  acted  quite  according  to  rule.  A  man  dead 
is  a  man  dead  ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 
But  if  rules  are  to  be  broken,  there  is  no  saying 
what  consequences  may  follow. "  We  have  heard 
of  an  old  German  officer  who  was  a  great  ad 
mirer  of  correctness  in  military  operations.  He 
used  to  revile  Bonaparte  for  spoiling  the  science 
of  war,  which  had  been  carried  to  such  exquisite 
perfection  by  Marshal  Daun.  "In  my  youth 
we  used  to  march  and  countermarch  all  the  sum 
mer  without  gaining  or  losing  a  square  league, 
and  then  we  went  into  winter  quarters.  And 
now  conies  an  ignorant,  hot-headed  young  man, 
who  flies  about  from  Boulogne  to  Ulm,  and  from 
Ulm  to  the  middle  of  Moravia,  and  fights  battles 
in  December.  The  whole  system  of  his  tactics 
is  monstrously  incorrect."  The  world  is  of  opin 
ion,  in  spite  of  critics  like  these,  that  the  end 
of  fencing  is  to  hit,  that  the  end  of  medicine  is 
to  cure,  that  the  end  of  war  is  to  conquer,  and 
that  those  means  are  the  most  correct  which 
best  accomplish  the  ends. 

And  has  poetry  no  end — no  eternal  and  im 
mutable  principles  ?  Is  poetry,  like  heraldry, 
mere  matter  of  arbitrary  regulation  ?  The 
heralds  tell  us  that  certain  scutcheons  and 
bearings  denote  certain  conditions,  and  that  to 
put  colours  on  colours,  or  metals  on  metals,  is 
false  blazonry.  If  all  this  were  reversed — if 
every  coat  of  arms  in  Europe  were  new  fashioned 
— if  it  were  decreed  that  or  should  never  be 
placed  but  on  argent,  or  argent  but  on  or — that 
illegitimacy  should  be  denoted  by  a  lozenge,  and 
widowhood  by  a  lend — the  new  science  would  be 
just  as  good  as  the  old  science,  because  both  the 
new  and  the  old  would  be  good  for  nothing. 
The  mummery  of  Portcullis  and  Eouge  Dragon, 
as  it  has  no  other  value  than  that  which  caprice 
has  assigned  to  it,  may  well  submit  to  any  laws 
which  caprice  may  impose  on  it.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  that  great  imitative  art,  to  the  power  of 
which  all  ages,  the  rudest  and  the  most  enlight 
ened,  bear  witness.  Since  its  first  great  master 
pieces  were  produced,  everything  that  is  change 
able  in  this  world  has  been  changed.  Civilisation 
has  been  gained,  lost,  gained  again.  Religious, 
and  languages,  and  forms  of  government,  and 
2  F 
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usages  of  private  life,  and  modes  of  thinking,  all 
have  undergone  a  succession  of  revolutions.  Every 
thing  has  passed  away  but  the  great  features  of 
nature,  and  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  miracles 
of  that  art  of  which  it  is  the  office  to  reflect 
back  the  heart  of  man  and  the  features  of  nature. 
Those  two  strange  old  poems,  the  wonder  of 
ninety  generations,  still  retain  all  their  fresh 
ness.  They  still  command  the  veneration  of 
minds  enriched  by  the  literature  of  many  na 
tions  and  ages.  They  are  still,  even  in  wretched 
translations,  the  delight  of  schoolboys.  Having 
survived  ten  thousand  capricious  fashions,  hav 
ing  seen  successive  codes  of  criticism  become 
obsolete,  they  still  remain  immortal  with  the 
immortality  of  truth — the  same  when  perused 
in  the  study  of  an  English  scholar  as  when  they 
were  first  chanted  at  the  banquets  of  the  Ionian 
princes. 

Poetry  is,  as  that  most  acute  of  human  beings 
Aristotle  said  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  imitation.  It  is  an  art  analogous  in  many 
respects  to  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
acting.  The  imitations  of  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  and  the  actor,  are,  indeed,  within  cer 
tain  limits,  more  perfect  than  those  of  the  poet. 
The  machinery  which  the  poet  employs  consists 
merely  of  words  ;  and  words  cannot,  even  when 
employed  by  such  an  artist  as  Homer  or  Dante, 
present  to  the  mind  images  of  visible  objects 
quite  so  lively  and  exact  as  those  which  we 
carry  away  from  looking  on  the  works  of  the 
brush  and  the  chisel.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  range  of  poetry  is  infinitely  wider  than  that 
of  any  other  imitative  art,  or  than  that  of  all 
the  other  imitative  arts  together.  The  sculptor 
can  imitate  only  form;  the  painter  only  form 
and  colour ;  the  actor,  until  the  poet  supplies 
him  with  words,  only  form,  colour,  and  motion. 
Poetry  holds  the  outer  world  in  common  with 
the  other  arts.  The  heart  of  man  is  the  pro 
vince  of  poetry,  and  of  poetry  alone.  The 
painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  actor,  when  the 
actor  is  unassisted  by  the  poet,  can  exhibit  no 
more  of  human  passion  and  character  than  that 
small  portion  which  overflows  into  the  gesture 
and  the  face — always  an  imperfect,  often  a 
deceitful  sign  of  that  which  is  within.  The 
deeper  and  more  complex  parts  of  human  nature 
can  be  exhibited  by  means  of  words  alone. 
Thus  the  objects  of  the  imitation  of  poetry  are 
the  whole  external  and  the  whole  internal  uni 
verse,  the  face  of  nature,  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  man  as  he 
appears  in  society,  all  things  of  which  we  can 
form  an  image  in  our  minds  by  combining  to 
gether  parts  of  things  which  really  exist.  The 
domain  of  this  imperial  art  is  commensurate 
with  the  imaginative  faculty. 

An  art  essentially  imitative  ought  not  surely 
to  be  subjected  to  rules  which  tend  to  make  its 
imitations  less  perfect  than  they  otherwise  would 
be;  and  those  who  obey  such  rules  ought  to  be 


called,  not  correct,  but  incorrect,  artists.  The 
true  way  to  judge  of  the  rules  by  which  English 
poetry  was  governed  during  the  last  century  is 
to  look  at  the  effects  which  they  produced. 

It  was  in  1780  that  Johnson  completed  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets."  He  tells  us  in  that  work 
that,  since  the  time  of  Dryden,  English  poetry 
had  shown  no  tendency  to  relapse  into  its 
general  savageness,  that  its  language  had  been 
refined,  its  numbers  tuned,  and  its  sentiments 
improved.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether 
the  nation  had  any  great  reason  to  exult  in  the 
refinements  and  improvements  which  gave  it 
"Douglas"  for  "Othello,"  and  the  "Triumphs 
of  Temper"  for  the  "Fairy  Queen." 

It  was  during  the  thirty  years  which  preceded 
the  appearance  of  Johnson's  "Lives"  that  the 
diction  and  versification  of  English  poetry  were, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  commonly 
used,  most  correct.  Those  thirty  years  form 
the  most  deplorable  part  of  our  literary  history. 
They  have  bequeathed  to  us  scarcely  any  poetry 
which  deserves  to  be  remembered.  Two  or  three 
hundred  lines  of  Gray,  twice  as  many  of  Gold 
smith,  a  few  stanzas  of  Beattie  and  Collins,  a 
few  strophes  of  Mason,  and  a  few  clever  pro 
logues  and  satires,  were  the  masterpieces  of  this 
age  of  consummate  excellence.  They  may  all 
be  printed  in  one  volume,  and  that  volume  would 
be  by  no  means  a  volume  of  extraordinary  merit. 
It  would  contain  no  poetry  of  the  very  highest 
class,  and  little  which  could  be  placed  very  high 
in  the  second  class.  The  "  Paradise  Eegained" 
or  "Comus"  would  outweigh  it  all. 

At  last,  when  poetry  had  fallen  into  such  utter 
decay  that  Mr  Hayley  was  thought  a  great  poet, 
it  began  to  appear  that  the  excess  of  the  evil 
was  about  to  work  the  cure.  Men  became  tired 
of  an  insipid  conformity  to  a  standard  which 
derived  no  authority  from  nature  or  reason.  A 
shallow  criticism  had  taught  them  to  ascribe  a 
superstitious  value  to  the  spurious  correctness 
of  poetasters.  A  deeper  criticism  brought  them 
back  to  the  true  correctness  of  the  first  great 
masters.  The  eternal  laws  of  poetry  regained 
their  power,  and  the  temporary  fashions  which 
had  superseded  those  laws  went  after  the  wig  of 
Lovelace  and  the  hoop  of  Clarissa. 

It  was  in  a  cold  and  barren  season  that  the 
seeds  of  that  rich  harvest  which  we  have  reaped 
were  first  sown.  While  poetry  was  every  year 
becoming  more  feeble  and  more  mechanical — 
while  the  monotonous  versification  which  Pope 
had  introduced,  no  longer  redeemed  by  his 
brilliant  wit  and  his  compactness  of  expression, 
palled  on  the  ear  of  the  public— the  great  works 
of  the  dead  were  every  day  attracting  more  and 
more  of  the  admiration  which  they  deserved. 
The  plays  of  Shakespeare  were  better  acted, 
better  edited,  and  better  known  than  they  had 
ever  been.  Our  noble  old  ballads  were  again 
read  with  pleasure,  and  it  became  a  fashion  to 
imitate  them.  Many  of  the  imitations  were 
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altogether  contemptible.  But  they  showed  that 
men  had  at  least  begun  to  admire  the  excellence 
which  they  could  not  rival.  A  literary  revolu 
tion  was  evidently  at  hand.  There  was  a  ferment 
in  the  minds  of  men — a  vague  craving  for  some 
thing  new,  a  disposition  to  hail  with  delight  any 
thing  which  might  at  first  sight  wear  the  appear 
ance  of  originality.  A  reforming  age  is  always 
fertile  of  impostors.  The  same  excited  state  of 
public  feeling  which  produced  the  great  separa 
tion  from  the  see  of  Konie  produced  also  the 
excesses  of  the  Anabaptists.  The  same  stir  in 
the  public  mind  of  Europe  which  overthrew  the 
abuses  of  the  old  French  government,  produced 
the  Jacobins  and  Theophilanthropists.  Mac- 
pherson  and  Delia  Crusca  were  to  the  true  re 
formers  of  English  poetry  what  Knipperdoling 
was  to  Luther,  or  Clootz  to  Turgot.  The  public 
was  never  more  disposed  to  believe  stories  with 
out  evidence,  and  to  admire  books  without  merit. 
Anything  which  could  break  the  dull  monotony 
of  the  correct  school  was  acceptable. 

The  forerunner  of  the  great  restoration  pf  our 
literature  was  Cowper.  His  literary  career 
began  and  ended  at  nearly  the  same  time  with 
that  of  Alfieri.  A  parallel  between  Alfieri  and 
Cowper  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  as  unpromising 
as  that  which  a  loyal  Presbyterian  minister  is 
said  to  have  drawn,  in  1745,  between  George  II. 
and  Enoch.  It  may  seem  that  the  gentle,  shy, 
melancholy  Calvinist,  whose  spirit  had  been 
broken  by  fagging  at  school — who  had  not 
courage  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  reading  the  titles 
of  bills  in  the  House  of  Lords — and  whose 
favourite  associates  were  a  blind  old  lady  and 
an  evangelical  divine,  could  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  haughty,  ardent,  and  volup 
tuous  nobleman — the  horse  jockey,  the  libertine, 
who  fought  Lord  Ligonier  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
robbed  the  Pretender  of  his  queen.  But  though 
the  private  lives  of  these  remarkable  men  present 
scarcely  any  points  of  resemblance,  their  literary 
lives  bear  a  close  analogy  to  each  other.  They 
both  found  poetry  in  its  lowest  state  of  degrada 
tion — feeble,  artificial,  and  altogether  nerveless. 
They  both  possess  precisely  the  talents  which 
fitted  them  for  the  task  of  raising  it  from  that 
deep  abasement.  They  cannot,  in  strictness,  be 
called  great  poets.  They  had  not  in  any  very 
high  degree  the  creative  power, 

"  The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine ;" 

but  they  had  great  vigour  of  thought,  great 
warmth  of  feeling — and  what,  in  their  circum 
stances,  was  above  all  things  important,  a  man 
liness  of  taste  which  approached  to  roughness. 
They  did  not  deal  in  mechanical  versification 
and  conventional  phrases.  They  wrote  concern 
ing  things  the  thought  of  which  set  their  hearts 
on  fire ;  and  thus  what  they  wrote,  even  when 
it  wanted  every  other  grace,  had  that  inimitable 
grace  which  sincerity  and  strong  passion  impart 
to  the  rudest  and  most  homely  compositions. 


Each  of  them  sought  for  inspiration  in  a  noble 
and  affecting  subject,  fertile  of  images  which 
had  not  yet  been  hackneyed.  Liberty  was  the 
muse  of  Alfieri— Religion  was  the  muse  of 
Cowper.  The  same  truth  is  found  in  their 
lighter  pieces.  They  were  not  among  those  who 
deprecated  the  severity  or  deplored  the  absence 
of  an  unreal  mistress  in  melodious  common 
places.  Instead  of  raving  about  imaginary 
Chloes  and  Sylvias,  Cowper  wrote  of  Mrs  Un- 
win's  knitting-needles.  The  only  love-verses  of 
Alfieri  were  addressed  to  one  whom  he  truly 
and  passionately  loved.  "  Tutte  le  rime  amorose 
che  seguono,"  says  he,  "tutte  sono  per  essa, 
e  ben  sue,  e  di  lei  solamente ;  poiche  mai  d'  altra 
donna  per  certo  non  cantero." 

These  great  men  were  not  free  from  affecta 
tion.  But  their  affectation  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  affectation  which  generally  prevailed. 
Each  of  them  expressed,  in  strong  and  bitter 
language,  the  contempt  which  he  felt  for  the 
effeminate  poetasters  who  were  in  fashion  both 
in  England  and  in  Italy.  Cowper  complains 
that 

"  Manner  is  all  in  all,  whate'er  is  writ, 
The  substitute  for  genius,  taste,  and  wit." 

He  praised  Pope ;.  yet  he  regretted  that  Pope 
had 

"  Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art, 
And  every  warbler  had  his  tune  by  heart." 

Alfieri  speaks  with  similar  scorn  of  the  tragedies 
of  his  predecessors.  "  Mi  cadevano  dalle  mani 
per  la  languidezza,  trivialita  e  prolissita  dei  modi 
e  del  verso,  senza  parlare  poi  della  snervatezza 
dei  pensieri.  Or  perche  mai  questa  nostra  divina 
lingua,  si  maschia  anco,  ed  energica,  e  feroce,  in 
bocca  di  Dante,  dovra  ella  farsi  cosi  sbiadata  ed 
eunuca  nel  dialogo  tragico  ? " 

To  men  thus  sick  of  the  languid  manner  of 
their  contemporaries  ruggedness  seemed  a  venial 
fault,  or  rather  a  positive  merit.  In  their  hatred 
of  meretricious  ornament,  and  of  what  Cowper 
calls  "  creamy  smoothness,"  they  erred  on  the 
opposite  side.  Their  style  was  too  austere,  their 
versification  too  harsh.  It  is  not  easy,  however, 
to  overrate  the  service  which  they  rendered  to 
literature.  The  merit  is  rather  that  of  demoli 
tion  than  that  of  construction*  The  intrinsis 
value  of  their  poems  is  considerable.  But  the 
example  which  they  set  of  mutiny  against  an 
absurd  system  was  invaluable.  The  part  which 
they  performed  was  rather  that  of  Moses  than 
that  of  Joshua.  They  opened  the  house  of 
bondage  ;  but  they  did  not  enter  the  promised 
land. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the 
death  of  Cowper,  the  revolution  in  English  poetry 
was  fully  consummated.  None  of  the  writers  of 
this  period,  not  even  Sin  Walter  Scott,  contri 
buted  so  much  to  the  consummation  as  Lord 
Byron.  Yet  Lord  Byron,  contributed  to,  it  un* 
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willingly,  and  with  constant  self-reproach  and 
shame.  All  his  tastes  and  inclinations  led  him 
to  take  part  with  the  school  of  poetry  which  was 
going  out  against  the  school  which  was  coming 
in.  Of  Pope  himself  he  spoke  with  extravagant 
admiration.  He  did  not  venture  directly  to  say 
that  the  little  man  of  Twickenham  was  a  greater 
poet  than  Shakespeare  or  Milton ;  but  he  hinted 
pretty  clearly  that  he  thought  so.  Of  his  con 
temporaries,  scarcely  any  had  so  much  of  his 
admiration  as  Mr  Gifford,  who,  considered  as  a 
ipoet,  was  merely  Pope,  without  Pope's  wit  and 
fancy,  and  whose  satires  are  decidedly  inferior 
in  vigour  and  poignancy  to  the  very  imperfect 
juvenile  performance  of  Lord  Byron  himself. 
He  now  and  then  praised  Mr  Wordsworth  and 
Mr  Coleridge,  but  ungraciously  and  without 
cordiality.  When  he  attacked  them,  he  brought 
his  whole  soul  to  the  work.  Of  the  most  ela 
borate  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  poems  he  could  find 
nothing  to  say,  but  that  it  -was  "  clumsy,  and 
frowsy,  and  his  aversion."  "Peter  Bell"  excited 
his  spleen  to  such  a  degree  that  he  apostrophised 
the  shades  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  demanded 
of  them  whether  it  were  possible  that  such  trash 
could  evade  contempt  ?  In  his  heart  he  thought 
his  own  '  Pilgrimage  of  Harold  "  inferior  to  his 
"Imitation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,"  a  feeble 
echo  of  Pope  and  Johnson.  This  insipid  per 
formance  he  repeatedly  designed  to  publish,  and 
was  withheld  only  by  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends.  He  has  .distinctly  declared  his  appro 
bation  of  the  unities,  the  most  absurd  laws  by 
which  genius  was  ever  held  in  servitude.  In 
one  of  his  works,  we  think  in  his  letter  to  Mr 
Bowles,  he  compares  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  Parthenon,  and  that  of  'the  nine 
teenth  to  a  Turkish  mosque,  and  boasts  that, 
though  he  had  assisted  his  contemporaries  in 
building  their  grotesque  and  barbarous  edifice, 
he  had  never  joined  them  in  defacing  the  remains 
of  a  chaster  and  more  graceful  architecture.  In 
another  letter  he  compares  the  change  which 
had  recently  passed  on  English  poetry  to  the 
decay  of  Latin  poetry  after  the  Augustan  age. 
In  the  time  of  Pope,  he  tells  his  friend,  it  was 
all  Horace  with  us.  It  is  all  Claudian  now. 

For  the  great  old  masters  of  the  art  he  had  no 
very  enthusiastic  veneration.  In  his  letter  to 
Mr  Bowles  he  uses  expressions  which  clearly 
indicate  that  he  preferred  Pope's  Iliad  to  the 
original,  Mr  Moore  confesses  that  his  friend  was 
no  very  fervent  admirer  of  Shakespeare.  Of  all 
the  poets  of  the  first  class,  Lord  Byron  seems  to 
have  admired  Dante  and  Milton  most.  Yet  in 
the  fourth  canto  of  "Childe  Harold"  he  places 
Tasso — a  \vriter  not  merely  inferior  to  them,  but 
of  quite  a  different  order  of  mind — on  at  least  a 
footing  of  equality  with  them.  Mr  Hunt  is,  we 
suspect,  quite  correct  in  saying  that  Lord  Byron 
could  see  little  or  no  merit  in  Spenser. 

But  Lord  Byron  the  critic  and  Lord  Byron  the 
poet  were  two  very  different  men.  The  effects 


of  the  noble  writer's  theory  may  indeed  often  be 
traced  in  his  practice.  But  his  disposition  led 
him  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  literary  tasta 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  his  talents 
would  have  enabled  him  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  taste  of  any  age.  Though  he  said  mtich 
of  his  contempt  for  men,  and  though  he  boasted 
that  amidst  the  inconstancy  of  fortune  and  of 
fame  he  was  all-sufficient  to  himself,  his  literary 
career  indicated  nothing  of  that  lonely  and  un 
social  pride  which  he  affected.  We  cannot  con 
ceive  him,  like  Milton  or  Wordsworth,  defying 
the  criticism  of  his  contemporaries,  retorting 
their  scorn,  and  labouring  on  a  poem  in  the  full 
assurance  that  it  would  be  unpopular,  and  in  the 
full  assurance  that  it  would  be  immortal.  He 
has  said,  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  heroes,  in 
speaking  of  political  greatness,  that  "he  must 
serve  who  fain  would  sway  ;"  and  this  he  assigns 
as  a  reason  for  not  entering  into  political  life. 
He  did  not  consider  that  the  sway  which  he 
had  exercised  in  literature  had  been  purchased 
by  servitude — by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  taste  to 
the  taste  of  the  public. 

He  was  the  creature  of  his  age  ;  and  whenever 
he  had  lived  he  would  have  been  the  creature  of 
his  age.  Under  Charles  I.  he  would  have  been 
more  quaint  than  Donne.  Under  Charles  II.  the 
rants  of  his  rhyming  plays  would  have  pitted  it, 
boxed  it,  and  galleried  it,  with  those  of  any 
Bayes  or  Bilboa.  Under  George  I.  the  monoton 
ous  smoothness  of  his  versification  and  the  terse 
ness  of  his  expression  would  have  made  Pope 
himself  envious. 

As  it  was,  he  was  the  man  of  the  last  thirteen 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  first 
twenty-three  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  belonged  half  to  the  old,  and  half  to  the  new 
school  of  poetry.  His  personal  taste  led  him  to 
the  former;  his  thirst  of  praise  to  the  latter; 
his  talents  were  equally  suited  to  both.  His 
fame  was  a  common  ground  on  which  the  zealots 
on  both  sides — Gifford,  for  example,  and  Shelley 
— might  meet.  He  was  the  representative,  not 
of  either  literary  party,  but  of  both  at  once,  and 
of  their  conflict,  and  of  the  victory  by  which 
that  conflict  was  terminated.  His  poetry  fills 
and  measures  the  whole  of  the  vast  interval 
through  which  our  literature  has  moved  since 
the  time  of  Johnson.  It  touches  the  "Essay  on 
Man"  at  the  one  extremity,  and  the  "Excur 
sion  "  at  the  other. 

There  are  several  parallel  instances  in  literary 
history.  Voltaire,  for  example,  was  the  connect 
ing  link  between  the  France  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  France  of  Louis  XVI. — between  Eacine  and 
Boileau  on  the  one  side,  and  Condorcet  and 
Beaumarchais  on  the  other.  He,  like  Lord 
Byron,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  intellec 
tual  revolution — dreading  it  all  the  time— mur 
muring  at  it — sneering  at  it — yet  choosing  rather 
to  move  before  his  age  in  any  direction  than  to 
be  left  behind  and  forgotten.  Dryden  was  the 
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connecting  link  between  the  literature  of  the  age 
of  James  I.  and  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Anne. 
Oromasdes  and  Arimanes  fought  for  him.  Ari- 
manes  carried  him  off.  But  his  heart  was  to  the 
last  with  Oromasdes.  Lord  Byron  was,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  mediator  between  two  gene 
rations —  between  two  hostile  poetical  sects. 
Though  always  sneering  at  Mr  Wordsworth,  he 
was  yet,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  in 
terpreter  between  Mr  Wordsworth  and  the  mul 
titude.  In  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads  "  and  the  "  Ex 
cursion,"  Mr  Wordsworth  appeared  as  the  high 
priest  of  a  worship  of  which  nature  was  the  idol. 
No  poems  have  ever  indicated  a  more  exquisite 
perception  of  the  beauty  of  the  outer  world,  or 
a  more  passionate  love  and  reverence  for  that 
beauty.  Yet  they  were  not  popular ;  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  ever  will  be  popular  as  the 
poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  popular.  The  feel 
ing  which  pervaded  them  was  too  deep  for  gene 
ral  sympathy.  Their  style  was  often  too  mys 
terious  for  general  comprehension.  They  made 
a  few  esoteric  disciples  and  many  scoffers.  Lord 
Byron  founded  what  may  be  termed  an  exoteric 
Lake  school  of  poetry,  and  all  the  readers  of 
poetry  in  England,  we  might  say  in  Europe, 
hastened  to  sit  at  his  feet.  What  Mr  Words 
worth  had  said  like  a  recluse,  Lord  Byron  said 
like  a  man  of  the  world,  with  less  profound  feel 
ing,  but  with  more  perspicuity,  energy,  and 
conciseness.  We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the 
last  two  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold "  and  to 
"  Manfred  "  in  proof  of  these  observations. 

Lord  Byron,  like  Mr  Wordsworth,  had  nothing 
dramatic  in  his  genius.  He  was  indeed  the  re 
verse  of  a  great  dramatist,  the  very  antithesis  to 
a  great  dramatist.  All  his  characters — Harold 
looking  back  on  the  western  sky,  from  which  his 
country  and  the  sun  are  disappearing  together — 
the  Giaour,  standing  apart  in  the  gloom  of  the 
side  aisle,  and  casting  a  haggard  scowl  from 
under  his  long  hood  at  the  crucifix  and  the  cen 
ser — Conrad  leaning  on  his  sword  by  the  watch- 
tower — Lara  smiling  on  the  dancers — Alp  gazing 
steadily  on  the  fatal  cloud  as  it  passes  before  the 
moon — Manfred  wandering  among  the  precipices 
of  Berne — Azzo  on  the  judgment-seat — Ugo  at 
the  bar — Lambro  frowning  on  the  siesta  of  his 
daughter  and  Juan — Cain  presenting  his  unac 
ceptable  offering — are  essentially  the  same.  The 
varieties  are  varieties  merely  of  age,  situation, 
and  outward  show.  If  ever  Lord  Byron  at 
tempted  to  exhibit  men  of  a  different  kind,  he 
always  made  them  either  insipid  or  unnatural. 
Selim  is  nothing.  Bonnivart  is  nothing.  Don 
Juan,  in  the  first  and  best  cantos,  is  a  feeble 
copy  of  the  page  in  the  marriage  of  Figaro. 
Johnson,  the  man  whom  Juan  meets  in  the 
slave-market,  is  a  most  striking  failure.  How 
differently  would  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  drawn 
a  bluff,  fearless  Englishman  in  such  a  situation  ! 
The  portrait  would  have  seemed  to  walk  out  of 
the  canvas. 


Sardanapalus  is  more  coarsely  drawn  than  any 
dramatic  personage  that  we  can  remember.  His 
heroism  and  his  effeminacy — his  contempt  of 
death  and  his  dread  of  a  weighty  helmet — his 
kingly  resolution  to  be  seen  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  he  calls  for  a 
looking-glass  that  he  may  be  seen  to  advantage, 
are  contrasted,  it  is  true,  with  all  the  point  of 
Juvenal.  Indeed,  the  hint  of  the  character 
seems  to  have  been  taken  from  what  Jiwena 
says  of  Otho: 

"  Speculum  civilis  sarcina  belli. 
Nimirum  summi  ducis  est  occidere  Galbam^ 
Et  curare  cutem  summi  constantia  civis, 
Bedriaci  in  campo  spolium  affectare  Palati, 
Et  pressum  in  faciem  digitis  extendere  panem." 

These  are  excellent  lines  in  a  satire;  But  it  is 
not  the  business  of  the  dramatist  to'  exhibit 
characters  in  this  sharp,  antithetical  way.  It  is 
not  thus  that  Shakespeare  makes  Prince  Hal 
rise  from  the  rake  of  Eastcheap  into1  the  hero  of 
Shrewsbury  and  sink  again  into  the  rake  of 
Eastcheap.  It  is  not  thus  that  Shakespeare  has 
exhibited  the  union  of  effeminacy  and  valour  in 
Antony.  A  dramatist  cannot  commit  a  greater 
error  than  that  of  following  those  pointed  de 
scriptions  of  character  in  which  satirists  and  his 
torians  indulge  so  much.  It  is  by  rejecting 
what  is  natural  that  satirists  and  historians  pro 
duce  these  striking  characters.  Their  great  ob 
ject  generally  is  to  ascribe  to  every  man  as  many 
contradictory  qualities  as  possible,  and  this  is 
an  object  easily  attained.  By  judicious  selection 
and  judicious  exaggeration,  the  intellect  and  the 
disposition  of  any  human  being  might  be  de 
scribed  as  being  made  up  of  nothing  but  start 
ling  contrasts.  If  the  dramatist  attempts  to 
create  a  being  answering  to  one  of  these  descrip 
tions,  he  fails,  because  he  reverses  an  imperfect 
analytical  process.  He  produces  not  a  man  but 
a  personified  epigram.  Very  eminent  writers 
have  fallen  into  this  snare.  Ben  Jonson  has 
given  us  a  Hermogenes,  taken  from  the  lively 
lines  of  Horace ;  but  the  inconsistency  which  is 
so  amusing  in  the  satire  appears  unnatural  and 
disgusts  us  in  the  play.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
committed  a  far  more  glaring  error  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  novel  of  "Peveril."  Admiring,  as 
every  judicious  reader  must  admire,  the  keen 
and  vigorous  lines  in  which  Dryden  satirised  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  attempted  to  make  a 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to  suit  them — a  real  living 
Zimri ;  and  he  made,  not  a  man,  but  the  most 
grotesque  of  all  monsters.  A  writer  who  should 
attempt  to  introduce  into  a  play  or  a  novel  such 
a  Wharton  as  the  Wharton  of  Pope,  or  a  Lord 
Hervey  answering  to  Sporus,  would  fail  ia  the 
same  manner. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Byron.  His  women, 
like  his  men,  are  all  of  one  breed.  Haidee  is  a 
half-savage  and  girlish  Julia ;  Julia  is  a  civilised 
and  matronly  Haidee.  Leila  is  a  wedded  Zuleika, 
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Zuleika  a  virgin  Leila.  Gulnare  and  Medora 
appear  to  have  been  intentionally  opposed  to 
each  other.  Yet  the  difference  is  a  difference  of 
situation  only.  A  slight  change  of  circum 
stances  would,  it  should  seem,  have  sent  Gulnare 
to  the  lute  of  Medora,  and  armed  Medora  with 
the  dagger  of  Gulnare. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Lord  Byron 
could  exhibit  only  one  man  and  only  one  woman — 
a  man  proud,  moody,  cynical,  with  defiance  on  his 
brow  and  misery  in  his  heart,  a  scorner  of  his 
kind,  implacable  in  revenge,  yet  capable  of  deep 
and  strong  affection — a  woman  all  softness  and 
gentleness,  loving  to  caress  and  to  be  caressed, 
but  capable  of  being  transformed  by  love  into  a 


Even  these  two  characters,  his  only  two  char 
acters,  he  could  not  exhibit  dramatically.  He 
exhibited  them  in  the  manner,  not  of  Shake 
speare,  but  of  Clarendon.  He  analysed  them,  he 
made  them  analyse  themselves,  but  he  did  not 
make  them  show  themselves.  He  tells  us,  for 
example,  in  many  lines  of  great  force  and  spirit, 
that  the  speech  of  Lara  was  bitterly  sarcastic— 
that  he  talked  little  of  his  travels— that  if  he 
was  much  questioned  about  them,  his  answers 
became  short  and  his  brow  gloomy.  But  we 
have  none  of  Lara's  sarcastic  speeches  or  short 
answers.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  great  masters 
of  human  nature  have  portrayed  human  beings. 
Homer  never  tells  us  that  Nestor  loved  to  relate 
long  stories  about  his  youth.  Shakespeare  never 
tells  us  that  in  the  mind  of  lago  everything  that 
is  beautiful  and  endearing  was  associated  with 
some  filthy  and  debasing  idea. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  tendency  which 
the  dialogue  of  Lord  Byron  always  has  to  lose 
its  character  of  a  dialogue,  and  to  become 
soliloquy.  The  scenes  between  Manfred  and 
the  Chamois-hunter — between  Manfred  and  the 
Witch  of  the  Alps — between  Manfred  and  the 
Abbot,  are  instances  of  this  tendency.  Manfred, 
after  a  few  unimportant  speeches,  has  all  the 
talk  to  himself.  The  other  interlocutors  are  no 
thing  more  than  good  listeners.  They  drop  an 
occasional  question  of  ejaculation  which  sets 
Manfred  off  again  on  the  inexhaustible  topic  of 
his  personal  feelings.  If  we  examine  the  fine 
passages  in  Lord  Byron's  dramas — the  descrip 
tion  of  Eome,  for  example,  in  "Manfred" — the 
description  of  a  Venetian  revel  in  "  Marino  Fal- 
iero" — the  invective  which  the  old  doge  pro 
nounces  against  Venice,  we  shall  find  that  there 
is  nothing  dramatic  in  them,  that  they  derive 
none  of  their  effect  from  the  character  or  situa 
tion  of  the  speaker,  and  that  they  would  have 
been  as  fine,  or  finer,  if  they  had  been  published 
as  fragments  of  blank  verse  by  Lord  Byron. 
There  is  scarcely  a  speech  in  Shakespeare  of 
which  the  same  could  be  said.  No  skilful 
reader  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  can  endure 
to  see  what  are  called  the  fine  things  taken  out, 
under  the  name  of  "Beauties,"  or  of  "Elegant 


Extracts,"  or  to  hear  any  single  passage,  "To 
be  or  not  to  be,"  for  example,  quoted  as  a  sample 
of  the  great  poet.  "To  be  or  not  to  be"  has 
merit  undoubtedly  as  a  composition.  It  would 
have  merit  if  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  chorus. 
But  its  merit  as  a  composition  vanishes  when 
compared  with  its  merit  as  belonging  to  Ham 
let.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  great 
plays  of  Shakespeare  would  lose  less  by  being 
deprived  of  all  the  passages  which  are  commonly 
called  the  fine  passages  than  those  passages  lose 
by  being  read  separately  from  the  play.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  highest  praise  which  can  be 
given  to  a  dramatist. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  maybe  doubted  whether 
there  is,  in  all  Lord  Byron's  plays,  a  single  re 
markable  passage  which  owes  any  portion  of  its 
interest  or  effect  to  its  connection  with  the  char 
acters  or  the  action.  He  has  written  only  one 
scene,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  which  is  drama 
tic  even  in  manner— the  scene  between  Lucifer 
and  Cain.  The  conference  in  that  scene  is 
animated,  and  each  of  the  interlocutors  has  a 
fair  share  of  it.  But  this  scene,  when  examined, 
will  be  found  to  be  a  confirmation  of  our  re 
marks.  It  is  a  dialogue  only  in  form.  It  is  a 
soliloquy  in  essence.  It  is  in  reality  a  debate 
carried  on  within  one  single  unquiet  and  scepti 
cal  mind.  The  questions  and  the  answers,  the 
objections  and  the  solutions,  all  belong  to  the 
same  character. 

A  writer  who  showed  so  little  dramatic  skill 
in  works  professedly  dramatic  was  not  likely  to 
write  narrative  with  dramatic  effect.  Nothing 
could  indeed  be  more  rude  and  careless  than 
the  structure  of  his  narrative  poems.  He  seems 
to  have  thought,  with  the  hero  of  the  "Re 
hearsal,"  that  the  plot  was  good  for  nothing  but 
to  bring  in  fine  things.  His  two  longest  works, 
"  Childe  Harold"  and  "Don  Juan,"  have  no 
plan  whatever.  Either  of  them  might  have  been 
extended  to  any  length,  or  cut  short  at  any 
point.  The  state  in  which  the  "Giaour"  ap 
pears  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  all  his 
poems  were  constructed.  They  are  all,  like  the 
"  Giaour,"  collections  of  fragments ;  and,  though 
there  may  be  no  empty  spaces  marked  by  aster 
isks,  it  is  still  easy  to  perceive,  by  the  clumsi 
ness  of  the  joining,  where  the  parts  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  whole  was  composed  end  and  begin. 

It  was  in  description  and  meditation  that  he 
excelled.  "Description,"  as  he  said  in  "Don 
Juan,"  "was  his  forte"  His  manner  is  indeed 
peculiar,  and  is  almost  unequalled ;  rapid, 
sketchy,  full  of  vigour;  the  selection  happy; 
the  strokes  few  and  bold.  In  spite  of  the  rever 
ence  which  we  feel  for  the  genius  of  Mr  Words 
worth,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  minuteness 
of  his  descriptions  often  diminishes  their  effect. 
He  has  accustomed  himself  to  gaze  on  nature 
with  the  eye  of  a  lover,  to  dwell  on  every  fea 
ture,  and  to  mark  every  change  of  aspect.  Those 
beauties  which  strike  the  most  negligent  obfier- 
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ver,  and  those  which  only  a  close  attention  dis 
covers,  are  equally  familiar  to  him  and  are 
equally  prominent  in  his  poetry.  The  proverb 
of  old  IJesiod,  that  half  is  often  more  than  the 
whole,  is  eminently  applicable  to  description. 
The  policy  of  the  Dutch,  who  cut  down  most  of 
the  precious  trees  in  the  Spice  Islands,  in  order 
to  raise  the  value  of  what  remained,  was  a  policy 
which  poets  would  do  well  to  imitate.  It  was  a 
policy  which  no  poet  understood  better  than 
Lord  Byron.  Whatever  his  faults  might  be,  he 
was  never,  while  his  mind  retained  its  vigour, 
accused  of  prolixity. 

His  descriptions,  great  as  was  their  intrinsic 
merit,  derived  their  principal  interest  from  the 
feeling  which  always  mingled  with  them.  He 
was  himself  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end  of  all  his  own  poetry — the  hero  of  every  tale 
— the  chief  object  in  every  landscape.  Harold, 
Lara,  Manfred,  and  a  crowd  of  other  characters, 
were  universally  considered  merely  as  loose  in 
cognitos  of  Byron ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  meant  them  to  be  so  considered. 
The  wonders  of  the  outer  world — the  Tagus, 
with  the  mighty  fleets  of  England  riding  on  its 
bosom — the  towers  of  Cintra  overhanging  the 
shaggy  forests  of  cork-trees  and  willows — the 
glaring  marble  of  Pentelicus — the  banks  of  the 
Khine — the  glaciers  of  Clarens — the  sweet  lake 
of  Leman — the  dell  of  Egeria,  with  its  summer- 
birds  and  rustling  lizards — the  shapeless  ruins 
of  Rome  overgrown  with  ivy  and  wall-flowers — 
the  stars,  the  sea,  the  mountains — all  were  mere 
accessories — the  background  to  one  dark  and 
melancholy  figure. 

Never  had  any  writer  so  vast  a  command  of 
the  whole  eloquence  of  scorn,  misanthropy,  and 
despair.  The  Marah  was  never  dry.  No  art 
could  sweeten,  no  draughts  could  exhaust,  its 
perennial  waters  of  bitterness.  Never  was  there 
such  variety  in  monotony  as  that  of  Byron. 
From  maniac  laughter  to  piercing  lamentation, 
there  was  not  a  single  note  of  human  anguish  of 
which  he  was  not  master.  Year  after  year,  and 
month  after  month,  he  continued  to  repeat  that 
to  be  wretched  is  the  destiny  of  all ;  that  to  be 
eminently  wretched  is  the  destiny  of  the  emin 
ent  ;  that  all  the  desires  by  which  we  are  cursed 
lead  alike  to  misery— if  they  are  not  gratified,  to 
the  misery  of  disappointment ;  if  they  are  grati 
fied,  to  the  misery  of  satiety  His  principal 
heroes  are  men  who  have  arrived  by  different 
roads  at  the  same  goal  of  despair,  who  are  sick 
of  life,  who  are  at  war  with  society,  who  are 
supported  in  their  anguish  only  by  an  uncon 
querable  pride  resembling  that  of  Prometheus 
on  the  rock,  or  of  Satan  in  the  burning  marl ; 
who  can  master  their  agonies  by  the  force  of 
their  will,  and  who,  to  the  last,  defy  the  whole 
power  of  earth  and  heaven.  He  always  describ 
ed  himself  as  a  man  of  the  same  kind  with  his 
favourite  creations,  as  a  man  whose  heart  had 
been  withered,  whose  capacity  for  happiness 


was  gone  and  could  not  be  restored,  but  whose 
invincible  spirit  dared  the  worst  that  could  be 
fall  him  here  or  hereafter. 

How  much  of  this  morbid  feeling  sprang  from 
an  original  disease  of  the  mind — how  much 
from  real  misfortune — how  much  from  the  ner 
vousness  of  dissipation — how  much  was  fanci 
ful—how  much  of  it  was  merely  affected— it 
is  impossible  for  us,  and  would  probably  have 
been  impossible  for  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
Lord  Byron,  to  decide.  Whether  there  ever 
existed,  or  can  ever  exist,  a  person  answering 
to  the  description  which  he  gave  of  himself, 
may  be  doubted :  but  that  he  was  not  such  a 
person  is  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
imagine  that  a  man  whose  mind  was  really  im 
bued  with  scorn  of  his  fellow-creatures  would 
have  published  three  or  four  books  every  year 
in  order  to  tell  them  so ;  or  that  a  man  who 
could  say  with  truth  that  he  neither  sought 
sympathy  nor  needed  it  would  have  admitted 
all  Europe  to  hear  his  farewell  to  his  wife,  and 
his  blessings  on  his  child.  In  the  second  canto 
of  "  Childe  Harold,"  he  tells  us  that  he  is  in 
sensible  to  fame  and  obloquy  : 

"  111  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move, 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproof  nor  partial  praise." 

Yet  we  know  on  the  best  evidence  that,  a  day 
or  two  before  he  published  these  lines,  he  was 
greatly,  indeed  childishly,  elated  by  the  com 
pliments  paid  to  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  thinking  that  his 
sadness  was  altogether  feigned.  He  was  natu 
rally  a  man  of  great  sensibility ;  he  had  been 
ill-educated ;  his  feelings  had  been  early  exposed 
to  sharp  trials ;  he  had  been  crossed  in  his  boy 
ish  love ;  he  had  been  mortified  by  the  failure 
of  his  first  literary  efforts ;  he  was  straitened  in 
pecuniary  circumstances ;  he  was  unfortunate  in 
his  domestic  relations ;  the  public  treated  him 
with  cruel  injustice;  his  health  and  spirits 
suffered  from  his  dissipated  habits  of  life;  he 
was,  on  the  whole,  an  unhappy  man.  He  early 
discovered  that,  by  parading  his  unhappiness 
before  the  multitude,  he  excited  an  unrivalled 
interest.  The  world  gave  him  every  encourage 
ment  to  talk  about  his  mental  sufferings.  The 
effect  which  his  first  confessions  produced  in 
duced  him  to  affect  much  that  he  did  not  feel ; 
and  the  affectation  probably  reacted  on  his  feel 
ings.  How  far  the  character  in  which  he  ex 
hibited  himself  was  genuine,  and  how  far 
theatrical,  it  would  probably  have  puzzled  him 
self  to  say. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  remarkable 
man  owed  the  vast  influence  which  he  exercised 
over  his  contemporaries  at  least  as  much  to  his 
gloomy  egotism  as  to  the  real  power  of  his 
poetry.  We  never  could  very  clearly  understand 
how  it  is  that  egotism,  so  unpopular  in  conver 
sation,  should  be  so  popular  in  writing  ;  or  how 
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it  is  that  men  who  affect  in  their  compositions 
qualities  and  feelings  which  they  have  not,  im 
pose  so  much  more  easily  on  their  contempor 
aries  than  on  posterity.  The  interest  which  the 
loves  of  Petrarch  excited  in  his  own  time,  and 
the  pitying  fondness  with  which  half  Europe 
looked  upon  Kousseau,  are  well  known.  To 
readers  of  our  age,  the  love  of  Petrarch  seems  to 
have  been  love  of  that  kind  which  breaks  no 
hearts,  and  the  sufferings  of  Rousseau  to  have 
deserved  laughter  rather  than  pity — to  have  been 
partly  counterfeited,  and  partly  the  conse 
quences  of  his  own  perverseness  and  vanity. 

What  our  grandchildren  may  think  of  the 
character  of  Lord  Byron,  as  exhibited  in  his 
poetry,  we  will  not  pretend  to  guess.  It  is 
certain  that  the  interest  which  he  excited  during 
his  life  is  without  a  parallel  in  literary  history. 
The  feeling  with  which  young  readers  of  poetry 
regarded  him  can  be  conceived  only  by  those 
who  have  experienced  it.  To  people  who  are 
unacquainted  with  real  calamity,  "nothing  is 
so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy."  This 
faint  image  of  sorrow  has  in  all  ages  been  con 
sidered  by  young  gentlemen  as  an  agreeable 
excitement.  Old  gentlemen  and  middle-aged 
gentlemen  have  so  many  real  causes  of  sadness 
that  they  are  rarely  inclined  "to  be  as  sad  as 
night  only  for  wantonness."  Indeed,  they  want 
the  power  almost  as  much  as  the  inclination. 
We  know  very  few  persons  engaged  in  active 
life  who,  even  if  they  were  to  procure  stools  to 
be  melancholy  upon,  and  were  to  sit  down  with 
all  the  premeditation  of  Master  Stephen,  would 
be  able  to  enjoy  much  of  what  somebody  calls 
the  "  ecstasy  of  woe." 

Among  that  large  class  of  young  persons  whose 
reading  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  works  of 
imagination  the  popularity  of  Lord  Byron  was 
unbounded.  They  bought  pictures  of  him ; 
they  treasured  up  the  smallest  relics  of  him ; 
they  learned  his  poems  by  heart,  and  did  their 
best  to  write  like  him,  and  to  look  like  him. 
Many  of  them  practised  at  the  glass  in  the  hope 
of  catching  the  curl  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the 
scowl  of  the  brow,  which  appear  in  some  of  his 
portraits.  A  few  discarded  their  neckcloths  in 
imitation  of  their  great  leader.  For  some  years 
the  Minerva  press  sent  forth  no  novel  without  a 
mysterious,  unhappy,  Lara-like  peer.  The 
number  of  hopeful  undergraduates  and  medical 
students  who  became  things  of  dark  imaginings, 
on  whom  the  freshness  of  the  heart  ceased  to 
fall  like  dew,  whose  passions  had  consumed 
themselves  to  dust,  and  to  whom  the  relief  of 
tears  was  denied,  passes  all  calculation.  This 
was  not  the  worst.  There  was  created  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  these  enthusiasts  a  pernicious 
and  absurd  association  between  intellectual 
power  and  moral  depravity.  .From  the  poetry 
of  Lord  Byron  they  drew  a  system  of  ethics, 
compounded  of  misanthropy  and  voluptuousness, 
a  system  in  which  the  two  great  commandments 


were,  to  hate  your  neighbour,  and  to  love  your 
neighbour's  wife. 

The  affectation  has  passed  away  ;  and  a  few 
more  years  will  destroy  whatever  yet  remains  of 
that  magical  potency  which  once  belonged  to 
the  name  of  Byron.  To  us  he  is  still  a  man, 
young,  noble,  and  unhappy.  To  our  children 
he  will  be  merely  a  writer ;  and  their  impartial 
judgment  will  appoint  his  place  among  writers, 
without  regard  to  his  rank  or  to  his  private 
history.  That  his  poetry  will  undergo  a  severe 
sifting,  that  much  of  what  has  been  admired  by 
his  contemporaries  will  be  rejected  as  worthless, 
we  have  little  doubt.  But  we  have  as  little 
doubt  that,  after  the  closest  scrutiny,  there  will 
still  remain  much  that  can  only  perish  with  the 
English  language. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON.* 

The  life  of  Johnson  is  assuredly  a  great — a 
very  great  work.  Homer  is  not  more  decidedly 
the  first  of  heroic  poets,  Shakespeare  is  not  more 
decidedly  the  first  of  dramatists,  Demosthenes 
is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  orators,  than 
Boswell  is  the  first  of  biographers.  He  has  no 
second.  He  has  distanced  all  his  competitors  so 
decidedly  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  place 
them.  Eclipse  is  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere. 

We  are  not  sure  that  there  is  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  human  intellect  so  strange  a 
phenomenon  as  this  book.  Many  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived  have  written  biography. 
Boswell  was  one  of  the  smallest  men  that  ever 
lived,  and  he  has  beaten  them  all.  He  was,  if 
we  are  to  give  any  credit  to  his  own  account  or 
to  the  united  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him, 
a  man  of  the  meanest  and  feeblest  intellect. 
Johnson  described  him  as  a  fellow  who  had 
missed  his  only  chance  of  immortality  by  not 
having  been  alive  when  the  Dunciad  was  written. 
Beauclerk  used  his  name  as  a  proverbial  expres 
sion  for  a  bore.  He  was  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  whole  of  that  brilliant  society  which  has 
owed  to  him  the  greater  part  of  its  fame.  He 
was  always  laying  himself  at  the  feet  of  some 
eminent  man,  and  begging  to  be  spit  upon  and 
trampled  upon.  He  was  always  earning  some 
ridiculous  nickname,  and  then  "binding  it  as  a 
crown  unto  him"— not  merely  in  metaphor,  but 
literally.  He  exhibited  himself,  at  the  Shake 
speare  Jubilee,  to  all  the  crowd  which  filled 
Stratfbrd-on-Avon,  with  a  placard  round  his  hat 
bearing  the  inscription  of  Corsica  Boswell.  In 
his  "  Tour,"  he  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that 


*  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  Including 
a  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  by  James  Bos 
well,  Esq.  A  new  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions 
and  Notes.  By  John  Wilson  Croker,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
5  vols,  8vo.  London,  1831. 

The  introductory  portion  of  this  essay  dealing 
critically  with  Croker's  work,  has  been  omitted. 
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at  Edinburgh  he  was  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Paoli  Boswell.  Servile  and  impertinent- 
shallow  and  pedantic — a  bigot  and  a  sot — 
bloated  with  family  pride,  and  eternally  bluster 
ing  about  the  dignity  of  a  born  gentleman,  yet 
stooping  to  be  a  tale-bearer,  an  eavesdropper, 
a  common  butt  in  the  taverns  of  London — so 
curious  to  know  everybody  who  was  talked 
about,  that,  Tory  and  High  Churchman  as  he 
was,  he  manoeuvred,  ive  have  been  told,  for  an 
introduction  to  Tom  Paine — so  vain  of  the  most 
childish  distinctions,  that  when  he  had  been  to 
court,  he  drove  to  the  office  where  his  book  was 
printing,  without  changing  his  clothes,  and 
summoned  all  the  printer's  devils  to  admire  his 
new  ruffles  and  sword ; — such  was  this  man — 
and  such  he  was  content  and  proud  to  be. 
Everything  which  another  man  would  have 
hidden — everything  the  publication  of  which 
would  have  made  another  man  hang  himself, 
was  matter  of  gay  and  clamorous  exultation  to 
his  weak  and  diseased  mind.  What  silly  things 
he  said ;  what  bitter  retorts  he  provoked ;  how 
at  one  place  he  was  troubled  with  evil  presenti 
ments  which  came  to  nothing ;  how  at  another 
place,  on  waking  from  a  drunken  dose,  he  read 
the  Prayer-book  and  took  a  hair  of  the  dog  that 
had  bitten  him ;  how  he  went  to  see  men  hanged, 
and  came  away  maudlin;  how  he  added  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  fortune  of  one  of  his 
babies  because  she  was  not  frightened  at  John 
son's  ugly  face;  how  he  was  frightened  out  of 
his  wits  at  sea ;  and  how  the  sailors  quieted  him 
as  they  would  have  quieted  a  child ;  how  tipsy 
he  was  at  Lady  Cork's  one  evening,  and  how 
much  his  merriment  annoyed  the  ladies;  how 
impertinent  he  was  to  the  Duchess  of  Argyle, 
and  with  what  stately  contempt  she  put  down 
his  impertinence ;  how  Colonel  Macleod  sneered 
to  his  face  at  his  impudent  obtrusiveness ;  how 
his  father  and  the  very  wife  of  his  bosom  laughed 
and  fretted  at  his  fooleries — all  these  things  he 
proclaimed  to  all  the  world,  as  if  they  had  been 
subjects  for  pride  and  ostentatious  rejoicing. 
All  the  caprices  of  his  temper,  all  the  allusions 
of  his  vanity,  all  his  hypochondriac  whimsies, 
all  his  castles  in  the  air,  he  displayed  with  a 
cool  self-complacency,  a  perfect  unconsciousness 
that  he  was  making  a  fool  of  himself,  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  whole 
history  of  mankind.  He  has  used  many  people 
ill ;  but  assuredly  he  has  used  nobody  so  ill  as 
himself. 

That  such  a  man  should  have  written  one  of 
the  best  books  in  the  world  is  strange  enough. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Many  persons  who  have 
conducted  themselves  foolishly  in  active  life,  and 
whose  conversation  has  indicated  no  superior 
powers  of  mind,  have  left  us  valuable  works. 
Goldsmith  was  very  justly  described  by  one  of 
his  contemporaries  as  an  inspired  idiot,  and  by 
another  as  a  being 
"Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor  Poll.' 


La  Fontaine  was  in  society  a  mere  simpleton. 
His  blunders  would  not  come  in  amiss  among 
the  stories  of  Hierocles.  But  these  men  attained 
literary  eminence  in  spite  of  their  weaknesses. 
Boswell  attained  it  by  reason  of  his  weaknesses. 
If  he  had  not  been  a  great  fool,  he  would  never 
have  been  a  great  writer.  Without  all  the 
qualities  which  made  him  the  jest  and  the  tor 
ment  of  those  among  whom  he  lived — without 
the  officiousness,  the  inquisitiveness,  the  effront- 
ry,  the  toad-eating,  the  insensibility  to  all  re 
proof,  he  never  could  have  produced  so  excellent 
a  book.  He  was  a  slave  proud  of  his  servitude ; 
a  Paul  Pry,  convinced  that  his  own  curiosity  and 
arrulity  were  virtues;  an  unsafe  companion 
who  never  scrupled  to  repay  the  most  liberal 
hospitality  by  the  basest  violation  of  confidence ; 
a  man  without  delicacy,  without  shame,  without 
sense  enough  to  know  when  he  was  hurting  the 
feelings  of  others,  or  when  he  was  exposing  him 
self  to  derision  ;  and  because  he  was  all  this,  he 
has,  in  an  important  department  of  literature, 
immeasurably  surpassed  such  writers  as  Tacitus, 
Clarendon,  Alfieri,  and  his  own  idol,  Johnson. 

Of  the  talents  which  ordinarily  raise  men  to 
eminence  as  writers,  Boswell  had  absolutely 
none.  There  is  not  in  all  his  books  a  single 
remark  of  his  own  on  literature,  politics,  reli 
gion,  or  society,  which  is  not  either  common 
place  or  absurd.  His  dissertations  on  hereditary 
gentility,  on  the  slave-trade,  and  on  the  entail 
ing  of  landed  estates,  may  serve  as  examples. 
To  say  that  these  passages  are  sophistical  would 
be  to  pay  them  an  extravagant  compliment. 
They  have  no  pretence  to  argument,  or  even  to 
meaning.  He  has  reported  innumerable  obser 
vations  made  by  himself  in  the  course  of  con 
versation.  Of  these  observations  we  do  not 
remember  one  which  is  above  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  a  boy  of  fifteen.  He  has  printed 
many  of  his  own  letters,  and  in  these  letters  he 
is  always  ranting  or  twaddling.  Logic,  elo 
quence,  wit,  taste,  all  those  things  which  are 
generally  considered  as  making  a  book  valuable, 
were  utterly  wanting  to  him.  He  had,  indeed, 
a  quick  observation  and  a  retentive  memory. 
These  qualities,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  sense 
and  virtue,  would  scarcely  of  themselves  have 
sufficed  to  make  him  conspicious  ;  but  as  he  was 
a  dunce,  a  parasite,  and  a  coxcomb,  they  have 
made  him  immortal. 

Those  parts  of  his  book  which,  considered 
abstractedly,  are  most  utterly  worthless,  are 
delightful  when  we  read  them  as  illustrations  of 
the  character  of  the  writer.  Bad  in  themselves, 
they  are  good  dramatically,  like  the  nonsense 
of  Justice  Shallow,  the  clipped  English  of  Dr 
Caius,  or  the  misplaced  consonants  of  Fluelleu. 
Of  all  confessors,  Boswell  is  the  most  candid. 
Other  men  who  have  pretended  to  lay  open  their 
own  hearts— Eousseau,  for  example,  and  Lord 
Byron — have  evidently  written  with  a  constant 
view  to  effect,  and  are  to  be  then  most  dis- 
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trusted  when  they  seem  to  be  most  sincere. 
There  is  scarcely  any  man  who  would  not  rather 
accuse  himself  of  great  crimes  and  of  dark  and 
tempestuous  passions  than  proclaim  all  his  little 
vanities  and  wild  fancies.  It  would  be  easier  to 
find  a  person  who  would  avow  actions  like  those 
of  Csesar  Borgia  or  Danton,  than  one  who  would 
publish  a  day-dream  like  those  of  Alnaschar 
and  Malvolio.  Those  weaknesses  which  most 
men  keep  covered  up  in  the  most  secret  places 
of  the  mind,  not  to  be  disclosed  to  the  eye  of 
friendship  or  of  love,  were  precisely  the  weak 
nesses  which  Boswell  paraded  before  all  the 
world.  He  was  perfectly  frank,  because  the 
weakness  of  his  understanding  and  the  tunralt 
of  his  spirits  prevented  him  from  knowing  when 
he  made  himself  ridiculous.  His  book  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  the  conversation  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Palace  of  Truth. 

His  fame  is  great ;  and  it  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
be  lasting ;  but  it  is  fame  of  a  popular  kind,  and 
indeed  marvellously  resembles  infamy.  We  re 
member  no  other  case  in  which  the  world  has 
made  so  great  a  distinction  between  a  book  and 
its  author.  In  general,  the  book  and  the  author 
are  considered  as  one.  To  admire  the  book  is 
to  admire  the  author.  The  case  of  Boswell  is 
an  exception — we  think  the  only  exception,  to 
this  rule.  His  work  is  universally  allowed  to 
be  interesting,  instructive,  eminently  original: 
yet  it  has  brought  him  nothing  but  contempt. 
All  the  world  reads  it :  all  the  world  delights  in 
it:  yet  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read 
or  ever  to  have  heard  any  expression  of  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  man  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much  instruction  and  amusement.  While 
edition  after  edition  of  his  book  was  coming  forth, 
his  son,  as  Mr  Croker  tells  us,  was  ashamed  of 
it,  and  hated  to  hear  it  mentioned.  This  feel 
ing  was  natural  and  reasonable.  Sir  Alexander 
saw  that,  in  proportion  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
work,  was  the  degradation  of  the  author.  The 
very  editors  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman's  books 
have  forgotten  their  allegiance,  and,  like  those 
Puritan  casuists  who  took  arms  by  the  authority 
of  the  king  against  his  person,  have  attacked 
the  writer  while  doing  homage  to  the  writings. 
Mr  Croker,  for  example,  has  published  two 
thousand  five  hundred  notes  on  the  life  of 
Johnson,  and  yet  scarcely  ever  mentions  the 
biographer  whose  performance  he  has  taken  such 
pains  to  illustrate  without  some  expression  of 
contempt. 

An  ill-natured  man  Boswell  certainly  was  not. 
Yet  the  malignity  of  the  most  malignant  satirist 
could  scarcely  cut  deeper  than  his  thoughtless 
loquacity,  Having  himself  no  sensibility  to  de 
rision  and  contempt,  he  took  it  for  granted  that 
all  others  were  equally  callous.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  exhibit  himself  to  the  whole  world 
as  a  common  spy,  a  common  tattler,  a  humble 
companion  without  the  excuse  of  poverty,  and  to 
tell  a  hundred  stories  of  his  own  pertness  and 


folly,  and  of  the  insults  which  his  pertness  and 
folly  brought  upon  him.  It  was  natural  that  he 
should  show  little  discretion  in  cases  in  which 
the  feelings  or  the  honour  of  others  might  be 
concerned.  No  man,  surely,  ever  published 
such  stories  respecting  persons  whom  he  pro 
fessed  to  love  and  revere.  He  would  infallibly 
have  made  his  hero  as  contemptible  as  he  has 
made  himself,  had  not  his  hero  really  possessed 
some  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  a  very 
high  order.  The  best  proof  that  Johnson  was 
really  an  extraordinary  man  is,  that  his  charac 
ter,  instead  of  being  degraded,  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  decidedly  raised  by  a  work  in  which  all  his 
vices  and  weaknesses  are  exposed  more  unspar 
ingly  than  they  ever  were  exposed  by  Churchill 
or  by  Kenrick. 

Johnson  grown  old,  Johnson  in  the  fulness  of 
his  fame  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competent 
fortune,  is  better  known  to  us  than  any  other 
man  in  history.  Everything  about  him — his 
coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his  face,  his  scrofula, 
his  St  Vitus's  dance,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blink 
ing  eye,  the  outward  signs  which  too  clearly 
marked  his  approbation  of  his  dinner,  his  insa 
tiable  appetite  for  fish-sauce  and  veal-pie  with 
plums,  his  inextinguishable  thirst  for  cea,  his 
trick  for  touching  the  posts  as  he  walked,  his 
mysterious  practice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of 
orange-peel,  his  morning  slumbers,  his  midnight 
disputations,  his  contortions,  his  mutterings,  his 
gruntings,  his  puffings,  his  vigorous,  acute,  and 
ready  eloquence,  his  sarcastic  wit,  his  vehe 
mence,  his  insolence,  his  fits  of  tempestuous 
rage,  his  queer  inmates — old  Mr  Levett  and  blind 
Mrs  Williams,  the  cat  Hodge  and  the  negro 
Frank — all  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  objects  by 
which  we  have  been  surrounded  from  childhood. 
But  we  have  no  minute  information  respecting 
those  years  of  Johnson's  life  during  which  his 
character  and  his  manners  became  immutably 
fixed.  "We  know  him,  not  as  he  was  known  to 
the  men  of  his  own  generation,  but  as  he  was 
known  to  men  whose  father  he  might  have  been. 
That  celebrated  club  of  which  he  was  the  most 
distinguished  member  contained  few  persons 
who  could  remember  a  time  when  his  fame  was 
not  fully  established  and  his  habits  completely 
formed.  He  had  made  himself  a  name  in  litera 
ture  while  Reynolds  and  the  Wartons  were  still 
boys.  He  was  about  twenty  years  older  than 
Burke,  Goldsmith,  and  Gerard  Hamilton  ;  about 
thirty  years  older  than  Gibbon,  Beauclerk,  and 
Langton  ;  and  about  forty  years  older  than  Lord 
Stowell,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  Windham.  Bos 
well  and  Mrs  Thrale,  the  two  writers  from  whom 
we  derive  most  of  our  knowledge  respecting  him, 
never  saw  him  till  long  after  he  was  fifty  years 
old,  till  most  of  his  great  works  had  become  clas 
sical,  and  till  the  pension  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  Crown  had  placed  him  above  poverty.  Of 
those  eminent  men  who  were  his  most  intimate 
associates  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  only 
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one,  as  far  as  we  remember,  who  knew  him 
during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  resi 
dence  in  the  capital,  was  David  Garrick  ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  during  those  years 
David  Garrick  saw  much  of  his  fellow-towns 
man. 

Johnson  came  up  to  London  precisely  at  the 
cime  when  the  condition  of  a  man  of  letters  was 
most  miserable  and  degraded.  It  was  a  dark 
night  between  two  sunny  days.  The  age  of  the 
Maecenases  had  passed  away.  The  age  of  gene 
ral  curiosity  and  intelligence  had  not  arrived. 
The  number  of  readers  is  at  present  so  great 
that  a  popular  author  may  subsist  in  comfort 
and  opulence  on  the  profits  of  his  works.  In  the 
reigns  of  William  III.,  of  Anne,  and  of  George  I., 
even  such  men  as  Congreve  and  Addison  would 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  live  like  gentlemen 
by  the  mere  sale  of  their  writings.  But  the  de 
ficiency  of  the  natural  demand  for  literature  was, 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  more  than  made 
up  by  artificial  encouragement — by  a  vast  sys 
tem  of  bounties  and  premiums.  There  was,  per 
haps,  never  a  time  at  which  the  rewards  of  liter 
ary  merit  were  so  splendid,  at  which  men  who 
could  write  well  found  such  easy  admittance  into 
the  most  distinguished  society,  and  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  State.  The  chiefs  of  both  the 
great  parties  into  which  the  kingdom  was  divided 
patronised  literature  with  emulous  munificence. 
Congreve,  when  he  had  scarcely  attained  his 
majority,  was  rewarded  for  his  first  comedy  with 
places  which  made  him  independent  for  life. 
Smith,  though  his  "Hippolytus  and  Phaedra" 
failed,  would  have  been  consoled  with  three 
hundred  a  year  but  for  his  own  folly.  Kowe 
was  not  only  poet  laureate,  but  also  land-sur 
veyor  of  the  Customs  in  the  port  of  London, 
clerk  of  the  council  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
secretary  of  the  Presentations  to  the  Lord  Chan 
cellor.  Hughes  was  secretary  to  the  Commis 
sions  of  the  Peace.  Ambrose  Philips  was  judge 
of  +,he  Prerogative  Court  in  Ireland.  Locke  was 
Commissioner  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Newton  was  Master  of  the  Mint.  Step 
ney  and  Prior  were  employed  in  embassies  of 
high  dignity  and  importance.  Gay,  who  com 
menced  life  as  apprentice  to  a  silk  mercer,  be 
came  a  secretary  of  legation  at  five-and-twenty. 
It  was  to  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Charles  II. , 
and  to  the  "  City  and  Country  Mouse,"  that  Mon 
tague  owed  his  introduction  into  public  life,  his 
earldom,  his  garter,  and  his  auditorship  of  the 
Exchequer.  Swift,  but  for  the  unconquerable 
prejudice  of  the  queen,  would  have  been  a  bishop. 
Oxford,  with  his  white  staff  in  his  hand,  passed 
through  the  crowd  of  his  suitors  to  welcome  Par- 
nell,  when  that  ingenious  writer  deserted  the 
Whigs.  Steele  was  a  commissioner  of  stamps 
and  a  member  of  Parliament.  Arthur  Mainwar- 
ing  was  a  commissioner  of  the  Customs  and 
auditor  of  the  imprest.  Tickell  was  secretary  to 


the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland.  Addison  was 
Secretary  of  State. 

This  liberal  patronage  was  brought  into  fashion, 
as  it  seems,  by  the  magnificent  Dorset,  who  alone 
of  all  the  noble  versifiers  in  the  court  of  Charles 
II.  possessed  talents  for  composition  which  would 
have  made  him  eminent  without  the  aid  of  a 
coronet.  Montague  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
favour  of  Dorset,  and  imitated  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  the  liberality  to  which  he  was 
himself  so  greatly  indebted.  The  Tory  leaders — 
Harley  and  Bolingbroke  in  particular — vied  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  in  zeal  for  the  en 
couragement  of  letters.  But  soon  after  the  ac 
cession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  a  change  took 
place.  The  supreme  power  passed  to  a  man  who 
cared  little  for  poetry  or  eloquence.  The  im 
portance  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  con 
stantly  on  the  increase.  The  Government  was 
under  the  necessity  of  bartering  for  Parliament 
ary  support  much  of  that  patronage  which  had 
been  employed  in  fostering  literary  merit,  and 
Walpole  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  divert  any 
part  of  the  fund  of  corruption  to  purposes  which 
he  considered  as  idle.  He  had  eminent  talents 
for  government  and  for  debate.  But  he  had  paid 
little  attention  to  books,  and  felt  little  respect 
for  authors.  One  of  the  coarse  jokes  of  his  friend 
Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  was  far  more 
pleasing  to  him  than  Thomson's  "  Seasons  "  or 
Kichardson's  "  Pamela."  He  had  observed  that 
some  of  the  distinguished  writers  whom  the 
favour  of  Halifax  had  turned  into  statesmen  had 
been  mere  encumbrances  to  their  party,  dawdlers 
in  office  and  mutes  in  Parliament.  During  the 
whole  course  of  his  administration,  therefore,  he 
scarcely  befriended  a  single  man  of  genius.  The 
best  writers  of  the  age  gave  all  their  support  to 
the  opposition,  and  contributed  to  excite  that 
discontent  which,  after  plunging  the  nation  into 
a  foolish  and  unjust  war,  overthrew  the  minister 
to  make  room  for  men  less  able  and  equally  un 
scrupulous.  The  opposition  could  reward  its 
eulogists  with  little  more  than  promises  and 
caresses.  St  James's  would  give  nothing — Lei 
cester  House  had  nothing  to  give. 

Thus,  at  the  time  when  Johnson  commenced 
his  literary  career,  a  writer  had  little  to  hope 
from  the  patronage  of  powerfiil  individuals.  The 
patronage  of  the  public  did  not  yet  furnish  the 
means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  The  prices 
paid  by  booksellers  to  authors  were  so  low  that 
a  man  of  considerable  talents  and  unremitting 
industry  could  do  little  more  than  provide  for 
the  day  which  was  passing  over  him.  The  lean 
kine  had  eaten  up  the  fat  kine.  The  thin  and 
withered  ears  had  devoured  the  good  ears.  The 
season  of  rich  harvests  was  over,  and  the  period 
of  famine  had  begun.  All  that  is  squalid  and 
miserable  might  now  be  summed  up  in  the  word 
—Poet.  That  word  denoted  a  creature  dressed 
like  a  scarecrow,  familiar  with  compters  and 
sponging-houses,  and  perfectly  qualified  to  de- 
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cide  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Common 
Side  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  and  of  Mount 
Scoundrel  in  the  Fleet.  Even  the  poorest  pitied 
him;  and  they  well  might  pity  him.  For  if 
their  condition  was  equally  abject,  their  aspir 
ings  were  not  equally  high,  nor  their  sense  of 
insult  equally  acute.  To  lodge  in  a  garret  up 
four  pair  of  stairs,  to  dine  in  a  cellar  among 
footmen  out  of  place — to  translate  ten  hours  a 
day  for  the  wages  of  a  ditcher— to  be  hunted  by 
bailiffs  from  one  haunt  of  beggary  and  pestilence 
to  another,  from  Grub  Street  to  St  George's 
Fields,  and  from  St  George's  Fields  to  the  alleys 
behind  St  Martin's  Church— to  sleep  on  a  bulk 
in  June  and  amidst  the  ashes  of  a  glass-house  in 
December — to  die  in  an  hospital,  and  to  be  buried 
in  a  parish  vault,  was  the  fate  of  more  than  one 
writer  who,  if  he  had  lived  thirty  years  earlier, 
would  have  been  admitted  to  the  sittings  of  the 
Kitcat  or  the  Scriblerus  club,  would  have  sat  in 
Parliament,  and  would  have  been  entrusted  with 
embassies  to  the  High  Allies;  who,  if  he  had 
lived  in  our  time  would  have  received  from 
the  booksellers  several  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

As  every  climate  has  its  peculiar  diseases,  so 
every  walk  of  life  has  its  peculiar  temptations. 
The  literary  character,  assuredly,  has  always 
had  its  share  of  faults— vanity,  jealousy,  morbid 
sensibility.  To  these  faults  were  now  superadded 
all  the  faults  which  are  commonly  found  in  men 
whose  livelihood  is  precarious,  and  whose  princi 
ples  are  exposed  to  the  trial  of  severe  distress. 
All  the  vices  of  the  gambler  and  of  the  beggar 
were  blended  with  those  of  the  author.  The 
prizes  in  the  wretched  lottery  of  book-making 
were  scarcely  less  ruinous  than  the  blanks.  If 
good  fortune  came,  it  came  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  was  almost  certain  to  be  abused.  After 
months  of  starvation  and  despair,  a  full  third 
night  or  a  well-received  dedication  filled  the 
pocket  of  the  lean,  ragged,  unwashed  poet  with 
guineas.  He  hastened  to  enjoy  those  luxuries 
with  the  images  of  which  his  mind  had  been 
haunted  while  he  was  sleeping  amidst  the  cin 
ders  and  eating  potatoes  at  the  Irish  ordinary 
in  Shoe  Lane.  A  week  of  taverns  soon  quali 
fied  him  for  another  year  of  night  cellars. 
Such  was  the  life  of  Savage,  of  Boyse,  and  of 
a  crowd  of  others.  Sometimes  blazing  in  gold- 
laced  hats  and  waistcoats;  sometimes  lying  in 
bed  because  their  coats  had  gone  to  pieces,  or 
wearing  paper  cravats  because  their  linen  was 
in  pawn;  sometimes  drinking  champagne  and 
tokay  with  Betty  Careless  ;  sometimes  standing 
at  the  window  of  an  eating-house  in  Porridge 
Island,  to  snuff  up  the  scent  of  what  they  could 
not  afford  to  taste;  they  knew  luxury — they 
knew  beggary — but  they  never  knew  comfort. 
These  men  were  irreclaimable.  They  looked 
on  a  regular  and  frugal  life  with  the  same 
aversion  which  an  old  gipsy  or  a  Mohawk 
hunter  feels  for  a  stationary  abode,  and  for 


the  restraint  and  securities  of  civilised  com 
munities.  They  were  as  untamable,  as  much 
wedded  to  their  desolate  freedom,  as  the  wild 
ass.  They  could  no  more  be  broken  in  to  the 
offices  of  social  man  than  the  unicorn  could  be 
trained  to  serve  and  abide  by  the  crib.  It  was 
well  if  they  did  not,  like  beasts  of  a  still  fiercer 
race,  tear  the  hands  which  ministered  to  their 
necessities.  To  assist  them  was  impossible ;  and 
the  most  benevolent  of  mankind  at  length  be 
came  weary  of  giving  relief  which  was  dissipated 
with  the  wildest  profusion  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
received.  If  a  sum  was  bestowed  on  the  wretched 
adventurer,  such  as,  properly  husbanded,  might 
have  supplied  him  for  six  months,  it  was  in 
stantly  spent  in  strange  freaks  of  sensuality, 
and  before  forty-eight  hours  had  elapsed,  the 
poet  was  again  pestering  all  his  acquaintance  for 
twopence  to  get  a  plate  of  shin  of  beef  at  a  sub 
terraneous  cookshop.  If  his  friends  gave  him  an 
asylum  in  their  houses,  those  houses  were  forth 
with  turned  into  bagnios  and  taverns.  All  order 
was  destroyed ;  all  business  was  suspended. 
The  most  good-natured  host  began  to  repent  of 
his  eagerness  to  serve  a  man  of  genius  in  distress 
when  he  heard  his  guest  roaring  for  fresh  punch 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

A  few  eminent  writers  were  more  fortunate. 
Pope  had  been  raised  above  poverty  by  the  active 
patronage  which,  in  his  youth,  both  the  great 
political  parties  had  extended  to  his  "Homer." 
Young  had  received  the  only  pension  ever  be 
stowed,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  by  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole,  as  the  reward  of  mere  literary 
merit.  One  or  two  of  the  many  poets  who  at 
tached  themselves  to  the  opposition,  Thomson,  in 
particular,  and  Mallet,  obtained,  after  much 
severe  suffering,  the  means  of  subsistence  from 
their  political  friends.  Kichardson,  like  a  man 
of  sense,  kept  his  shop  ;  and  his  shop  kept  him, 
which  his  novels,  admirable  as  they  are,  would 
scarcely  have  done.  But  nothing  could  be  more 
deplorable  than  the  state  even  of  the  ablest 
men,  who  at  that  time  depended  for  subsist 
ence  on  their  writings.  Johnson,  Collins,  Field 
ing,  and  Thomson,  were  certainly  four  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  that  England  pro 
duced  during  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  were  all  four  arrested  for 
debt. 

Into-  calamities  and  difficulties  such  as  these 
Johnson  plunged  in  his  twenty -eighth  year. 
From  that  time  till  he  was  three  or  four  and 
fifty,  we  have  little  information  respecting  him ; 
little,  we  mean,  compared  with  the  full  and 
accurate  information  which  we  possess  respect 
ing  his  proceedings  and  habits  towards  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  emerged  at  length  from 
cocklofts  and  sixpenny  ordinaries  into  the  society 
of  the  polished  and  the  opulent.  His  fame  was 
established.  A  pension  sufficient  for  his  wants 
had  been  conferred  on  him,  and  he  came  forth 
to  astonish  a  generation  with  which  he  had 
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almost  as  little  in  common  as  with  Frenchmen 
or  Spaniards. 

In  his  early  years  he  iiad  occasionally  seen  the 
great ;  but  he  had  seen  them  as  a  beggar.  He 
now  came  among  them  as  a  companion.  The 
demand  for  amusement  and  instruction  had, 
during  the  course  of  twenty  years,  been  gradu 
ally  increasing.  The  price  of  literary  labour  had 
risen  ;  and  those  rising  men  of  letters  with  whom 
Johnson  was  henceforth  to  associate  were,  for 
the  most  part,  persons  widely  different  from 
those  who  had  walked  about  with  him  all  night 
in  the  streets  for  want  of  a  lodging.  Burke, 
Robertson,  the  Wartons,  Gray,  Mason,  Gibbon, 
Adam  Smith,  Beattie,  Sir  William  Jones,  Gold 
smith,  and  Churchill  were  the  most  distin 
guished  writers  of  what  may  be  called  the  second 
generation  of  the  Johnsonian  age.  Of  these  men 
Churchill  was  the  only  one  in  whom  we  can  trace 
the  stronger  lineaments  of  that  character  which, 
when  Johnson  first  came  xip  to  London,  was 
common  among  authors.  Of  the  rest,  scarcely 
any  had  felt  the  pressure  of  severe  poverty.  All 
had  been  early  admitted  into  the  most  respect 
able  society  on  an  equal  footing.  They  were 
men  of  quite  a  different  species  from  the  depen 
dents  of  Curll  and  Osborne. 

Johnson  came  among  them  the  solitary  speci 
men  of  a  past  age,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
genuine  race  of  Grub  Street  hacks  ;  the  last  of 
that  generation  of  authors  whose  abject  misery 
and  whose  dissolute  manners  had  furnished  in 
exhaustible  matter  to  the  satirical  genius  of 
Pope.  From  nature  he  had  received  an  uncouth 
figure,  a  diseased  constitution,  and  an  irritable 
temper.  The  manner  in  which  the  earlier  years 
of  his  manhood  had  been  passed  had  given  to 
his  demeanour,  and  even  to  his  moral  character, 
some  peculiarities  appalling  to  the  civilised 
beings  who  were  the  companions  of  his  old  age. 
The  perverse  irregularity  of  his  hours,  the  sloven 
liness  of  his  person,  his  fits  of  strenuous  exer 
tion,  interrupted  by  long  intervals  of  sluggish 
ness,  his  strange  abstinence,  and  his  equally 
strange  voracity,  his  active  benevolence,  con 
trasted  with  the  constant  rudeness  and  the  occa 
sional  ferocity  of  his  manners  in  society,  made 
him,  in  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  he  lived 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  a  com 
plete  original.  An  original  he  was  undoubtedly 
in  some  respects.  But  if  we  possessed  full  in 
formation  concerning  those  who  shared  his  early 
hardships,  we  should  probably  find  that  what 
we  call  his  singularities  of  manner  were  for  the 
most  part  failings  which  he  had  in  common  with 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  ate  at 
Streatham  Park  as  he  had  been  used  to  eat 
behind  the  screen  at  St  John's  Gate,  when  he 
was  ashamed  to  show  his  ragged  clothes.  He 
ate  as  it  was  natural  that  a  man  should  eat, 
who,  during  a  great  part  of  his  life,  had  passed 
the  morning  in  doubt  whether  he  should  have 
food  for  the  afternoon.  The  habits  of  his  early 


life  had  accustomed  him  to  bear  privation  with 
fortitude,  but  not  to  taste  pleasure  with  moder 
ation.  He  could  fast ;  but  when  he  did  not  fast, 
he  tore  his  dinner  like  a  famished  wolf,  with 
the  veins  swelling  on  his  forehead,  and  the  per 
spiration  running  down  his  cheeks.  He  scarcely 
ever  took  wine.  But  when  he  drank  it,  he 
drank  it  greedily  and  in  large  tumblers.  There 
were,  in  fact,  mitigated  symptoms  of  that  same 
moral  disease  which  raged  with  such  deadly 
malignity  in  his  friends  Savage  and  Boyse.  The 
roughness  and  violence  which  he  showed  in 
society  were  to  be  expected  from  a  man  whose 
temper,  not  naturally  gentle,  had  been  long 
tried  by  the  bitterest  calamities — by  the  want 
of  meat,  of  fire,  and  of  clothes,  by  the  impor 
tunity  of  creditors,  by  the  insolence  of  book 
sellers,  by  the  derision  of  fools,  by  the  insin 
cerity  of  patrons,  by  that  bread  which  is  the 
bitterest  of  all  food,  by  those  stairs  which  are 
the  most  toilsome  of  all  paths,  by  that  deferred 
hope  which  makes  the  heart  sick.  Through  all 
these  things  the  ill-dressed,  coarse,  ungainly 
pedant  had  struggled  manfully  up  to  eminence 
and  command.  It  was  natural  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  power,  he  should  be  "eo  im- 
mitior,  qui  toleraverat,"  that,  though  his  heart 
was  undoubtedly  generous  and  humane,  his  de 
meanour  in  society  should  be  harsh  and  despotic. 
For  severe  distress  he  had  sympathy,  and  not 
only  sympathy,  but  munificent  relief.  But  for 
the  suffering  which  a  harsh  word  inflicts  upon  a 
delicate  mind  he  had  no  pity ;  for  it  was  a  kind 
of  suffering  which  he  could  scarcely  conceive. 
He  would  carry  home  on  his  shoulders  a  sick 
and  starving  girl  from  the  streets.  He  turned 
his  house  into  a  place  of  refuge  for  a  crowd  of 
wretched  old  creatures  who  could  find  no  other 
asylum ;  nor  could  all  their  peevishness  and  in 
gratitude  weary  out  his  benevolence.  But  the 
pangs  of  wounded  vanity  seemed  to  him  ridicu 
lous  ;  and  he  scarcely  felt  sufficient  compassion 
even  for  the  pangs  of  wounded  affection.  He 
had  seen  and  felt  so  much  of  sharp  misery  that 
he  was  not  affected  by  paltry  vexations  ;  and  he 
seemed  to  think  that  everybody  ought  to  be  as 
much  hardened  to  those  vexations  himself.  He 
was  angry  with  Boswell  for  complaining  of  a 
headache — with  Mrs  Thrale  for  grumbling  about 
the  dust  on  the  road,  or  the  smell  of  the  kitchen. 
These  were,  in  his  phrase,  "foppish  lamenta 
tions,"  which  people  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
utter  in  a  world  so  full  of  misery.  Goldsmith 
crying  because  ' '  The  Good-natured  Man  "  had 
failed,  inspired  him  with  no  pity.  Though  his  own 
health  was  not  good,  he  detested  and  despised 
valetudinarians.  Even  great  pecuniary  losses, 
unless  they  reduced  the  loser  absolutely  to  beg 
gary,  moved  him  very  little.  People  whose 
hearts  had  been  softened  by  prosperity  might 
cry,  he  said,  for  such  events  ;  but  all  that  could 
be  expected  of  a  plain  man  was  not  to  laugh. 
A  person  who  troubled  himself  so  little  about' 
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small  or  sentimental  grievances  of  human  life 
was  not  likely  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  feel 
ings  of  others  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
society.  He  could  not  understand  how  a 
sarcasm  or  a  reprimand  could  make  any  man 
really  unhappy.  "  My  dear  doctor,"  said  he  to 
Goldsmith,  "what  harm  does  it  do  a  man  to 
call  him  Holofernes?"  "Pooh,  ma'am,"  he 
exclaimed  to  Mrs  Carter,  "who  is  the  worse  for 
being  talked  of  uncharitably  ? "  Politeness  has 
been  well  defined  as  benevolence  in  small  things. 
Johnson  was  impolite,  not  because  he  wanted 
benevolence,  but  because  small  things  appeared 
smaller  to  him  than  to  people  who  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  live  for  fourpence-half- 
penny  a  day. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  his  intellect 
was  the  union  of  great  powers  with  low  preju 
dices.  If  we  judged  of  him  by  the  best  parts  of 
his  mind,  we  should  place  him  almost  as  high  as 
he  was  placed  by  the  idolatry  of  Boswell ;  if  by 
the  worst  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him 
even  below  Boswell  himself.  Where  he  was  not 
under  the  influence  of  some  strange  scruple,  or 
some  domineering  passion,  which  prevented  him 
from  boldly  and  fairly  investigating  a  subject, 
he  was  a  wary  and  acute  reasoner,  a  little  too 
much  inclined  to  scepticism,  and  a  little  too 
fond  of  paradox.  No  man  was  less  likely  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  fallacies  in  argument  or  by 
exaggerated  statements  of  fact.  But  if,  while 
he  was  beatiug  down  sophisms  and  exposing 
false  testimony,  some  childish  prejudices,  such 
as  would  excite  laughter  in  a  well-managed 
nursery,  came  across  him,  he  was  smitten  as  if 
by  enchantment.  His  mind  dwindled  away 
under  the  spell  from  gigantic  elevation  to 
dwarfish  littleness.  Those  who  had  lately  been 
admiring  its  amplitude  and  its  force  were  now 
as  much  astonished  at  its  strange  narrowness 
and  feebleness  as  the  fisherman  in  the  Arabian 
tale,  when  he  saw  the  Genie,  whose  stature  had 
overshadowed  the  whole  sea-coast,  and  whose 
might  seemed  equal  to  a  contest  with  armies, 
contract  himself  to  the  dimensions  of  his  small 
prison,  and  lie  there  the  helpless  slave  of  the 
charm  of  Solomon. 

Johnson  was  in  the  habit  of  sifting  with  ex 
treme  severity  the  evidence  for  all  stories  which 
were  merely  odd.  But  when  they  were  not 
only  odd  but  miraculous,  his  severity  relaxed. 
He  began  to  be  credulous  precisely  at  the  point 
where  the  most  credulous  people  begin  to  be 
sceptical.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  both  in  his 
writings  and  in  his  conversation,  the  contrast 
between  the  disdainful  manner  in  which  he 
rejects  unauthenticated  anecdotes,  even  when 
they  are  consistent  with  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  respectful  manner  in  which  he 
mentions  the  wildest  stories  relating  to  the  in 
visible  world.  A  man  who  told  him  of  a  water 
spout  or  a  meteoric  stone  generally  had  the  lie 
direct  given  him  for  his  pains.  A  man  who  told 


him  of  a  prediction  or  a  dream  wonderfully 
accomplished  was  sure  of  a  courteous  hearing. 
"Johnson,"  observed  llogarth,  "like  King 
David,  says  in  hi»  haste  that  all  men  are  liars." 
"His  incredulity,"  says  MrsThrale,  "amounted 
almost  to  disease."  She  tells  us  how  he  brow 
beat  a  gentleman  who  gave  him  an  account  of  a 
hurricane  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  poor  Quaker 
who  related  some  strange  circumstance  about 
the  red-hot  balls  fired  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 
"It  is  not  so.  It  cannot  be  true.  Don't  tell 
that  story  again.  You  cannot  think  how  poor 
a  figure  you  make  in  telling  it."  He  once  said, 
half -jestingly,  we  suppose,  that  for  six  months 
he  refused  to  credit  the  fact  of  the  earthquake 
at  Lisbon,  and  that  he  still  believed  the  extent 
of  the  calamity  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  Yet 
he  related  with  a  grave  face  how  old  Mr  Cave  of 
St  John's  Gate  saw  a  ghost,  and  how  this  ghost 
was  something  of  a  shadowy  being.  He  went 
himself  on  a  ghost-hunt  to  Cock  Lane,  and  was 
angry  with  John  Wesley  for  not  following  up 
another  scent  of  the  same  kind  with  proper  spirit 
and  perseverance.  He  rejects  the  Celtic  genea 
logies  and  poems  without  the  least  hesitation  ; 
yet  he  declares  himself  willing  to  believe  the 
stories  of  the  second  sight.  If  he  had  examined 
the  claims  of  the  Highland  seers  with  half  the 
severity  with  which  he  sifted  the  evidence  for 
the  genuineness  of  Fingal,  he  would,  we  suspect, 
have  come  away  from  Scotland  with  a  mind  fully 
made  up.  In  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  we  find 
that  he  is  unwilling  to  give  credit  to  the  accoiints 
of  Lord  Roscommon's  early  proficiency  in  his 
studies  ;  but  he  tells  with  great  solemnity  an 
absurd  romance  about  some  intelligence  preter- 
naturally  impressed  on  the  mind  of  that  noble 
man.  He  avows  himself  to  be  in  great  doubt 
about  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  ends  by 
warning  his  readers  not  wholly  to  slight  such 
impressions. 

Many  of  his  sentiments  on  religious  subjects 
are  worthy  of  a  liberal  and  enlarged  mind.  He 
could  discern  clearly  enough  the  folly  and  mean 
ness  of  all  bigotry  except  his  own.  When  he 
spoke  of  the  scruples  of  the  Puritans,  he  spoke 
like  a  person  who  had  really  obtained  an  insight 
into  the  divine  philosophy  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  and  who  considered  Christianity  as  a 
noble  scheme  of  government,  tending  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  to  elevate  the  moral  nature 
of  man.  The  horror  which  the  sectaries  felt  for 
cards,  Christmas  ale,  plum-porridge,  mince-pies, 
and  dancing  bears,  excited  his  contempt.  To 
the  arguments  urged  by  some  very  worthy 
people  against  showy  dress  he  replied  with 
admirable  sense  and  spirit,  "Let  us  not  be  found, 
when  our  Master  calls  us,  stripping  the  lace  off 
our  waistcoats,  but  the  spirit  of  contention  from 
our  souls  and  tongues.  Alas  !  sir,  a  man  who 
cannot  get  to  heaven  in  a  green  coat  will  not 
find  his  way  thither  the  sooner  in  a  grey  one." 
Yet  he  was  himself  under  the  tyranny  of 
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scruples  as  unreasonable  as  those  of  Hudibras 
or  Ralpho,  and  carried  his  zeal  for  ceremonies 
and  for  ecclesiastical  dignities  to  lengths  alto 
gether  inconsistent  with  reason  or  with  Christian 
charity.  He  has  gravely  noted  down  in  his 
diary  that  he  once  committed  the  sin  of  drinking 
coffee  on  Good  Friday.  In  Scotland  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  pass  several  months  without 
joining  in  public  worship  solely  because  the 
ministers  of  the  kirk  had  not  been  ordained  by 
bishops.  His  mode  of  estimating  the  piety  of 
his  neighbours  was  somewhat  singular.  "  Camp 
bell,"  said  he,  "  is  a  good  man,  a  pious  man.  I 
am  afraid  he  has  not  been  in  the  inside  of  a 
church  for  many  years ;  but  he  never  passes  a 
church  without  pulling  off  his  hat :  this  shows 
he  has  good  principles."  Spain  and  Sicily  must 
surely  contain  many  pious  robbers  and  well- 
principled  assassins.  Johnson  could  easily  see 
that  a  Eoundhead  who  named  all  his  children 
after  Solomon's  singers,  and  talked  in  the  House 
of  Commons  about  seeking  the  Lord,  might  be 
an  unprincipled  villain,  whose  religious  mum 
meries  only  aggravated  his  guilt.  But  a  man  who 
took  off  his  hat  when  he  passed  a  church  episco- 
pally  consecrated  must  be  a  good  man,  a  pious 
man,  a  man  of  good  principles.  Johnson  could 
easily  see  that  those  persons  who  looked  on  a 
dance  or  a  laced  waistcoat  as  sinful  deemed 
most  ignobly  of  the  attributes  of  God  and  of  the 
ends  of  revelation.  But  with  what  a  storm  of 
invective  he  would  have  overwhelmed  any  man 
who  had  blamed  him  for  celebrating  the  close  of 
Lent  with  sugarless  tea  and  butterless  buns ! 

Nobody  spoke  more  contemptuously  of  the 
cant  of  patriotism.  Nobody  saw  more  clearly 
the  error  of  those  who  represented  liberty  not  as 
a  means,  but  as  an  end,  and  who  proposed  to 
themselves,  as  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  as  distinct  from  the  pro 
sperity  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  State. 
His  calm  and  settled  opinion  seems  to  have  been 
that  forms  of  government  have  little  or  no  influ 
ence  on  the  happiness  of  society.  This  opinion, 
erroneous  as  it  is,  ought  at  least  to  have  pre 
served  him  from  all  intemperance  on  political 
questions.  It  did  not,  however,  preserve  him 
from  the  lowest,  fiercest,  and  most  absurd  ex 
travagances  of  party  spirit,  from  rants  which, 
in  everything  but  the  diction,  resembled  those 
of  Squire  Western.  He  was,  as  a  politician, 
half  ice  and  half  fire.  On  the  side  of  his  intel 
lect  he  was  a  mere  pococurante,  far  too  apathetic 
about  public  affairs,  far  too  sceptical  as  to  the 
good  or  evil  tendency  of  any  form  of  polity. 
His  passions,  on  the  contrary,  were  violent  even 
to  slaying  against  all  who  leaned  to  Whiggish 
principles.  The  well-known  lines  which  he 
inserted  in  Goldsmith's  "Traveller"  express  what 
seems  to  have  been  his  deliberate  judgment : 
' '  How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 

That  part  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure  !  " 
He  had  previously  put  expressions  very  similar 


into  the  mouth  of  Rasselas.  It  is  amusing  to 
contrast  these  passages  with  the  torrents  of 
raving  abuse  which  he  poured  forth  against  the 
Long  Parliament  and  the  American  Congress. 
In  one  of  the  conversations  reported  by  Boswell 
this  inconsistency  displays  itself  in  the  most 
ludicrous  manner. 

"Sir  Adam  Ferguson,"  says  Boswell,  "sug 
gested  that  luxury  corrupts  a  people,  and  de 
stroys  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Johnson:  'Sir, 
that  is  all  visionary.  I  would  not  give  half  a 
guinea  to  live  under  one  form  of  government 
rather  than  another.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  the 
happiness  of  an  individual.  Sir,  the  danger  of 
the  abuse  of  power  is  nothing  to  a  private  man. 
What  Frenchman  is  prevented  passing  his  life 
as  he  pleases  ?'  Sir  Adam  :  '  But,  sir,  in  the 
British  Constitution  it  is  surely  of  importance 
to  keep  up  a  spirit  in  the  people,  so  as  to  pre 
serve  a  balance  against  the  Crown.'  Johnson  : 
'  Sir,  I  perceive  you  are  a  vile  Whig.  Why  all 
this  childish  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  ? 
The  Crown  has  not  power  enough.' " 

One  of  the  old  philosophers,  Lord  Bacon  tells 
us,  used  to  say  that  life  and  death  were  just  the 
same  to  him.  "Why  then,"  said  an  objector, 
"  do  you  not  kill  yourself?"  The  philosopher 
answered,  "Because  it  is  just  the  same. "  If  the 
difference  between  two  forms  of  government  'be 
not  worth  half  a  guinea,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  Whiggism  can  be  viler  than  Toryism,  or 
how  the  Crown  can  have  too  little  power.  If 
private  men  suffer  nothing  from  political  abuses, 
zeal  for  liberty  is  doubtless  ridiculous.  But  zeal 
for  monarchy  must  be  equally  so.  No  person 
could  have  been  more  quicksighted  than  Johnson 
to  such  a  contradiction  as  this  in  the  logic  of  an 
antagonist. 

The  judgments  which  Johnson  passed  on 
books  were,  in  his  own  time,  regarded  with 
superstitious  veneration,  and,  in  our  time,  are 
generally  treated  with  indiscriminate  contempt. 
They  are  the  judgments  of  a  strong  but  enslaved 
understanding.  The  mind  of  the  critic  was 
hedged  round  by  an  uninterrupted  fence  of 
prejudices  and  superstitions.  Within  his  narrow 
limits,  he  displayed  a  vigour  and  an  activity 
which  ought  to  have  enabled  him  to  clear  the 
barrier  that  confined  him. 

How  it  chanced  that  a  man  who  reasoned  on 
his  premises  so  ably  should  assume  his  premises 
so  foolishly  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  hu 
man  nature.  The  same  inconsistency  may  be 
observed  in  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages. 
Those  writers  show  so  much  acuteness  and  force 
of  mind  in  arguing  on  their  wretched  data  that 
a  modern  reader  is  perpetually  at  a  loss  to  com 
prehend  how  such  minds  came  by  such  data. 
Not  a  flaw  in  the  superstructure  of  the  theory 
which  they  are  rearing  escapes  their  vigilance. 
Yet  they  are  blind  to  the  obvious  unsoundness 
of  the  foundation.  It  is  the  same  with  some 
eminent  lawyers.  Their  legal  arguments  are  in- 
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tellectual  prodigies,  abounding  with  the  happiest 
analogies  and  the  most  refined  distinctions.  The 
principles  of  their  arbitrary  science  being  once 
admitted,  the  statute-book  and  the  reports  being 
once  assumed  as  the  foundations  of  jurispru 
dence,  these  men  must  be  allowed  to  be  perfect 
masters  of  logic.  But  if  a  question  arises  as  to 
the  postulates  on  which  their  whole  system  rests, 
if  they  are  called  upon  to  vindicate  the  funda 
mental  maxims  of  that  system  which  they  have 
passed  their  lives  in  studying,  these  very  men 
often  talk  the  language  of  savages  or  of  children. 
Those  who  have  listened  to  a  man  of  this  class 
in  his  own  court,  and  who  have  witnessed  the 
skill  with  which  he  analyses  and  digests  a  vast 
mass  of  evidence,  or  reconciles  a  crowd  of  prece 
dents,  which  at  first  sight  seem  contradictory, 
scarcely  know  him  again  when,  a  few  hours 
later,  they  hear  him  speaking  on  the  other  side 
of  Westminster  Hall  in  his  capacity  of  legislator. 
They  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  paltry  quirks 
which  are  faintly  heard  through  a  storm  of 
coughing,  and  which  cannot  impose  on  the 
plainest  country  gentleman,  can  proceed  from 
the  same  sharp  and  vigorous  intellect  which  had 
excited  their  admiration  under  the  same  roof 
and  on  the  same  day. 

Johnson  decided  literary  questions  like  a  law 
yer,  not  like  a  legislator.  He  never  examined 
foundations  where  a  point  was  already  ruled. 
His  whole  code  of  criticism  rested  on  pure  as 
sumption,  for  which  he  sometimes  quoted  a  pre 
cedent  or  an  authority,  but  rarely  troubled  him 
self  to  give  a  reason  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
things.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  kind  of 
poetry  which  flourished  in  his  own  time,  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  praised  from  his 
childhood,  and  which  he  had  himself  written 
with  success,  was  the  best  kind  of  poetry.  In 
his  biographical  work  he  has  repeatedly  laid  it 
down  as  an  undeniable  proposition  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth,  English  poetry 
had  been  in  a  constant  progress  of  improvement. 
Waller,  Denham,  Dryden,  and  Pope  had  been, 
according  to  him,  the  great  reformers.  He 
judged  of  all  works  of  the  imagination  by  the 
standard  established  among  his  own  contempo 
raries.  Though  he  allowed  Homer  to  have  been 
a  greater  man  than  Virgil,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  the  ^Eneid  a  greater  poem  than  the  Iliad. 
Indeed,  he  might  well  have  thought  so,  for  he 
preferred  Pope's  Iliad  to  Homer's.  He  pro 
nounced  that,  after  Hoole's  translation  of  Tasso, 
Fairfax's  would  hardly  be  reprinted.  He  could 
see  no  merit  in  our  fine  old  English  ballads,  and 
always  spoke  with  the  most  provoking  contempt 
of  Percy's  fondness  for  them.  Of  all  the  great 
original  works  which  appeared  during  his  time, 
Richardson's  novels  alone  excited  his  admiration. 
He  could  see  little  or  no  merit  in  "  Tom  Jones,' 
in  "Gulliver's Travels,"  or  in  "Tristram Shandy." 
To  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indolence"  he  vouch 


safed  only  a  line  of  cold  commendation — of  com 
mendation  much  colder  than  what  he  has  be 
stowed  on  the  creation  of  that  portentous  bore, 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  Gray  was,  in  his  dia 
lect,  a  barren  rascal.  Churchill  was  a  blockhead. 
The  contempt  which  he  felt  for  the  trash  of  Mac- 
pherson  was  indeed  just,  but  it  was,  we  suspect, 
just  by  chance.  He  despised  the  "  Fingal"  for 
the  very  reason  which  led  many  men  of  genius 
to  admire  it.  He  despised  it,  not  because  it  was 
essentially  commonplace,  but  because  it  had  a 
superficial  air  of  originality. 

He  was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  judge  of 
compositions  fashioned  on  his  own  principles. 
But  when  a  deeper  philosophy  was  required, 
when  he  undertook  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
the  works  of  those  great  minds  which  "  yield 
homage  only  to  eternal  laws,"  his  failure  was 
ignominious.  He  criticised  Pope's  epitaphs  ex 
cellently.  But  his  observations  on  Shakespeare's 
plays  and  Milton's  poems  seem  to  us  for  the 
most  part  as  wretched  as  if  they  had  been  writ 
ten  by  Rymer  himself,  whom  we  take  to  have 
been  the  worst  critic  that  ever  lived. 

Some  of  Johnson's  whims  on  literary  subjects 
can  be  compared  only  to  that  strange  nervous 
feeling  which  made  him  uneasy  if  he  had  not 
touched  every  post  between  the  Mitre  tavern 
and  his  own  lodgings.  His  preference  of  Latin 
epitaphs  to  English  epitaphs  is  an  instance.  An 
English  epitaph,  he  said,  would  disgrace  Smol- 
let.  He  declared  that  he  would  not  pollute  the 
walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  with  an  English 
epitaph  on  Goldsmith.  What  reason  there  can 
be  for  celebrating  a  British  writer  in  Latin, 
which  there  was  not  for  covering  the  Roman 
arches  of  triumph  with  Greek  inscriptions,  or  for 
commemorating  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  Ther 
mopylae  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  imagine. 

On  men  and  manners — at  least  on  the  men  and 
manners  of  a  particular  place  and  a  particular 
age — Johnson  had  certainly  looked  with  a  most 
observant  and  discriminating  eye.  His  remarks 
on  the  education  of  children,  on  marriage,  on 
the  economy  of  families,  on  the  rules  of  society, 
are  always  striking  and  generally  sound.  In  his 
writings,  indeed,  the  knowledge  of  life  which  he 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  is  very  imper 
fectly  exhibited.  Like  those  unfortunate  chiefs 
of  the  middle  ages  who  were  suffocated  by  their 
own  chain-mail  and  cloth  of  gold,  his  maxims 
perish  under  that  load  of  words  which  was  de 
signed  for  their  ornament  and  their  defence.  But 
it  is  clear  from  the  remains  of  his  conversations 
that  he  had  more  of  that  homely  wisdom  which 
nothing  but  experience  and  observation  can  give 
than  any  writer  since  the  time  of  Swift.  If  he 
had  been  content  to  write  as  he  talked,  he  might 
have  left  books  on  the  practical  art  of  living 
superior  to  the  "  Directions  to  Servants." 

Yet  even  his  remarks  on  society,  like  his  re 
marks  on  literature,  indicate  a  mind  at  least  as 
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remarkable  for  narrowness  as  for  strength.  He 
was  no  master  of  the  great  science  of  human  nature. 
He  had  studied,  not  the  genus  man,  but  the  species 
Londoner.  Nobody  was  ever  so  thoroughly  con 
versant  with  all  the  forms  of  life  and  all  the 
shades  of  moral  and  intellectual  character  which 
were  to  be  seen  from  Islington  to  the  Thames, 
and  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Mile  End  Green. 
But  his  philosophy  stopped  at  the  first  turnpike- 
gate.  Of  the  rural  life  of  England  he  knew 
nothing,  and  he  took  it  for  granted  that  every 
body  who  lived  in  the  country  was  either  stupid 
or  miserable.  "Country  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"must  be  unhappy,  for  they  have  not  enough  to 
keep  their  lives  in  motion,"  as  if  all  those  pecu 
liar  habits  and  associations  which  made  Fleet 
Street  and  Charing  Cross  the  finest  views  in  the 
world  to  himself  had  been  essential  parts  of 
human  nature.  Of  remote  countries  and  past 
times  he  talked  with  wild  and  ignorant  presump 
tion.  "The  Athenians  of  the  age  of  Demos 
thenes,"  he  said  to  Mrs  Thrale,  "were  a  people 
of  brutes,  a  barbarous  people."  In  conversation 
with  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  he  used  similar  lan 
guage.  "The  boasted  Athenians,"  he  said, 
"  were  barbarians.  The  mass  of  every  people 
must  be  barbarous  where  there  is  no  printing." 
The  fact  was  this  :  he  saw  that  a  Londoner  who 
could  not  read  was  a  very  stupid  and  brutal  fel 
low  ;  he  saw  that  great  refinement  of  taste  and 
activity  of  intellect  were  rarely  found  in  a  Lon 
doner  who  had  not  read  much ;  and  because  it 
was  by  means  of  books  that  people  acquired 
almost  all  their  knowledge  in  the  society  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  he  concluded,  in  defi 
ance  of  the  strongest  and  clearest  evidence,  that 
the  human  mind  can  be  cultivated  by  means  of 
books  alone.  An  Athenian  citizen  might  possess 
very  few  volumes,  and  the  largest  library  to 
which  he  had  access  might  be  much  less  valuable 
than  Johnson's  bookcase  in  Bolt  Court.  But  the 
Athenian  might  pass  every  morning  in  conversa 
tion  with  Socrates,  and  might  hear  Pericles  speak 
four  or  five  times  every  month.  He  saw  the 
plays  of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes ;  he  walked 
amidst  the  friezes  of  Phidias  and  the  paintings 
of  Zeuxis ;  he  knew  by  heart  the  choruses  of 
^Eschyius ;  he  heard  the  rhapsodist  at  the  cor 
ner  of  the  street  reciting  the  Shield  of  Achilles 
or  the  Death  of  Argus  ;  he  was  a  legislator 
conversant  with  high  questions  of  alliance,  re 
venue,  and  war ;  he  was  a  soldier  trained  under 
a  liberal  and  generous  discipline ;  he  was  a  judge, 
compelled  every  day  to  weigh  the  effect  of  oppo 
site  arguments.  These  things  were  in  themselves 
an  education,  an  education  eminently  fitted,  not 
indeed  to  form  exact  or  profound  thinkers,  but 
to  give  quickness  to  the  perceptions,  delicacy  to 
the  taste,  fluency  to  the  expression,  and  polite 
ness  to  the  manners.  All  this  was  overlooked. 
An  Athenian  who  did  not  improve  his  mind  by 
reading  was,  in  Johnson's  opinion,  much  such  a 
person  as  a  Cockney  who  made  his  mark — much 


such  a  person  as  black  Frank  before  he  went  to 
school,  and  far  inferior  to  a  parish  clerk  or  a 
printer's  devil. 

Johnson's  friends  have  allowed  that  he  car 
ried  to  a  ridiculous  extreme  his  unjust  contempt 
for  foreigners.  He  pronounced  the  French  to 
be  a  very  silly  people — much  behind  us— stupid, 
ignorant  creatures.  And  this  judgment  he  formed 
after  having  been  at  Paris  about  a  month,  during 
which  he  would  not  talk  French  for  fear  of  giv 
ing  the  natives  an  advantage  over  him  in  conver 
sation.  He  pronounced  them,  also,  to  be  an 
indelicate  people,  because  a  French  footman 
touched  the-  sugar  with  his  fingers.  That  ingeni 
ous  and  amusing  traveller,  M.  Simond,  has  de 
fended  his  countrymen  very  successfully  against 
Johnson's  accusation,  and  has  pointed  out  some 
English  practices  which,  to  an  impartial  specta 
tor,  would  seem  at  least  as  inconsistent  with 
physical  cleanliness  and  social  decorum  as  those 
which  Johnson  so  bitterly  reprehended.  To  the 
sage,  as  Boswell  loves  to  call  him,  it  never  oc 
curred  to  doubt  that  there  must  be  something 
eternally  and  immutably  good  in  the  usages  to- 
which  he  had  been  accustomed.  In  fact,  John 
son's  remarks  on  society  beyond  the  bills  of  mor* 
tality  are  generally  of  much  the  same  kind  with 
those  of  honest  Tom  Dawson,  the  English  footman 
in  Dr  Moore's  "  Zeluco."  "  Suppose  the  king  of 
France  has  no  sons,  but  only  a  daughter,  then, 
when  the  king  dies,  this  here  daughter,  accord 
ing  to  that  there  law,  cannot  be  made  queen,  but 
the  next  near  relative,  provided  he  is  a  man,  is 
made  king,  and  not  the  last  king's  daughter, 
which,  to  be  sure,  is  very  unjust.  The  French 
footguards  are  dressed  in  blue,  and  all  the 
marching  regiments  in  white,  which  has  a  very 
foolish  appearance  for  soldiers  ;  and  as  for  blue 
regimentals,  it  is  only  fit  for  the  blue  horse  or 
the  artillery." 

Johnson's  visit  to  the  Hebrides  introduced  him 
to  a  state  of  society  completely  new  to  him,  and 
a  salutary  suspicion  of  his  own  deficiencies  seems 
on  that  occasion  to  have  crossed  his  mind  for  the 
first  time.  He  confessed  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  his  "  Journey"  that  his  thoughts  on  national 
manners  were  the  thoughts  of  one  who  had  seen 
but  little*  of  one  who  had  passed  his  time  almost 
wholly  in  cities.  This  feeling,  however,  soon 
passed  away.  It  is  remarkable  that  to  the  last  he 
entertained  a  fixed  contempt  for  all  those  modes  of 
life  and  those  studies  which  lead  to  emancipate 
the  mind  from  the  prejudices  of  a  particular  age 
or  a  particular  nation.  Of  foreign  travel  and  of 
history  he  spoke  with  the  fierce  and  boisterous 
contempt  of  ignorance.  "What  does  a  man 
learn  by  travelling  ?  Is  Beauclerk  the  better  for 
travelling?  What  did  Lord  Charlemont  learn 
in  his  travels,  except  that  there  was  a  snake  in 
one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  ? "  History  was, 
in  his  opinion,  to  use  the  fine  expression  of  Lord 
Plunkett,  an  old  almanac  ;  historians  could,  as 
he  conceived,  claim  no  higher  dignity  than  that 
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of  almanac-makers  ;  and  his  favourite  historians 
were  those  who,  like  Lord  Hailes,  aspired  to  no 
higher  dignity.  He  always  spoke  with  contempt 
of  Robertson.  Hume  he  would  not  even  read. 
He  affronted  one  of  his  friends  for  talking  to 
him  about  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  declared 
that  he  never  desired  to  hear  of  the  Punic  war 
again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Assuredly  one  fact  which  does  not  directly 
affect  our  own  interests,  considered  in  itself,  is 
not  better  worth  knowing  than  another  fact. 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  snake  in  a  pyramid,  or 
the  fact  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  by  the 
Great  St  Bernard,  are  in  themselves  as  unprofit 
able  to  us  as  the  fact  that  there  is  a  green  blind 
in  a  particular  house  in  Threadneedle  Street,  or 
the  fact  that  a  Mr  Smith  comes  into  the  city 
every  morning  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Blackwall 
stages.  But  it  is  certain  that  those  who  will  not 
crack  the  shell  of  history  will  not  get  at  the  ker 
nel.  Johnson,  with  hasty  arrogance,  pronounced 
the  kernel  worthless,  because  he  saw  no  value  in 
the  shell.  The  real  use  of  travelling  to  distant 
countries,  and  of  studying  the  annals  of  past 
times,  is  to  preserve  men  from  the  contraction 
of  mind  which  those  can  hardly  escape  whose 
whole  communion  is  with  one  generation  and  one 
neighbourhood,  who  arrive  at  conclusions  by 
means  of  an  induction  not  sufficiently  copious, 
and  who,  therefore,  constantly  confound  excep 
tions  with  rules,  and  accidents  with  essential 
properties.  In  short,  the  real  use  of  travelling 
and  of  studying  history  is  to  keep  men  from  being 
what  Tom  Dawson  was  in  fiction  and  Samuel 
Johnson  in  reality. 

Johnson,  as  Mr  Burke  most  justly  observed, 
appears  far  greater  in  Boswell's  books  than  in 
his  own.  His  conversation  appears  to  have  been 
quit*  equal  to  his  writings  in  matter  and  far 
superior  to  them  in  manner.  When  he  talked, 
he  clothed  his  wit  and  his  sense  in  forcible  and 
natural  expressions.  As  soon  as  he  took  his  pen 
in  his  hand  to  write  for  the  public,  his  style  be 
came  systematically  vicious.  All  his  books  are 
written  in  a  learned  language — in  a  language 
which  nobody  hears  from  his  mother  or  his  nurse 
— in  a  language  in  which  nobody  ever  quarrels, 
or  drives  bargains,  or  makes  love — in  a  language 
in  which  nobody  ever  thinks.  It  is  clear  that 
Johnson  himself  did  not  think  in  the  dialect  in 
which  he  wrote.  The  expressions  which  came 
first  to  his  tongue  were  simple,  energetic,  and 
picturesque.  When  he  wrote  for  publication, 
he  did  his  sentences  out  of  English  into  John 
sonese.  His  letters  from  the  Hebrides  to  Mrs 
Thrale  are  the  original  of  that  work  of  which  the 
"Journey  to  the  Hebrides"  is  the  translation, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  compare  the  two  versions. 
"  When  we  were  taken  upstairs,"  says  he  in  one 
of  his  letters,  "  a  dirty  fellow  bounced  out  of  the 
bed  in  which  one  of  us  was  to  lie."  This  inci 
dent  is  recorded  in  the  "Journey"  as  follows: 
"Out  of  one  of  the  beds  on  which  we  were  to 


repose  started  up,  at  our  entrance,  a  man  black  as 
a  Cyclops  from  the  forge."  Sometimes  Johnson 
translated  aloud.  "  The  '  Rehearsal,' "  he  said, 
very  unjustly,  "  has  not  wit  enough  to  keep  it 
sweet ; "  then,  after  a  pause,  "  it  has  not  vitality 
enough  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction." 

Mannerism  is  pardonable,  and  is  sometimes 
even  agreeable,  when  the  manner,  so  vicious,  is 
natural.  Few  readers,  for  example,  would  be 
willing  to  part  with  the  mannerism  of  Milton 
or  of  Burke.  But  a  mannerism  which  does  not 
sit  easy  on  the  mannerist,  which  has  been 
adopted  on  principle,  and  which  can  be  sus 
tained  only  by  constant  effort,  is  always  offen 
sive.  And  such  is  the  mannerism  of  Johnson. 

The  characteristic  faults  of  his  style  are  so 
familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and  have  been  so 
burlesqued,  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  point 
them  out.  It  is  well  known  that  he  made  less 
use  than  any  other  eminent  writer  of  those 
strong,  plain  words,  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman- 
French,  of  which  the  roots  lie  in  the  inmost 
depths  of  our  language;  and  that  he  felt  a 
vicious  partiality  for  terms  which,  long  after 
our  own  speech  had  been  fixed,  were  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which,  therefore, 
even  when  lawfully  naturalised,  must  be  con 
sidered  as  born  aliens,  not  entitled  to  rank  with 
the  king's  English.  His  constant  practice  of 
padding  out  a  sentence  with  useless  epithets, 
till  it  became  as  stiff  as  the  bust  of  an  exqui 
site;  his  antithetical  forms  of  expression,  con 
stantly  employed  even  when  there  is  no  opposi 
tion  in  the  ideas  expressed;  his  big  words 
wasted  on  little  things ;  his  harsh  inversions,  so 
widely  different  from  those  graceful  and  easy 
inversions  which  give  variety,  spirit,  and  sweet 
ness  to  the  expression  of  our  great  old  writers 
—  all  these  peculiarities  have  been  imitated 
by  his  admirers,  and  parodied  by  his  assail 
ants,  till  the  public  has  become  sick  of  the 
subject: 

Goldsmith  said  to  him,  very  wittily  and  very 
justly,  "  If  you  were  to  write  a  fable  about 
little  fishes,  doctor,  you  would  make  the  little 
fishes  talk  like  whales."  No  man  surely  ever 
had  so  little  talent  for  personation  as  Johnson. 
Whether  he  wrote  in  the  character  of  a  disap 
pointed  legacy-hunter  or  an  empty  town  fop,  of 
a  crazy  virtuoso  or  a  flippant  coquette,  he  wrote 
in  the  same  pompous  and  unbending  style.  His 
speech,  like  Sir  Piercy  Shafton's  euphuistic 
eloquence,  betrayed  him  under  every  dis 
guise.  Euphelia  and  Rhodoclea  talk  as  finely  as 
Imlac  the  poet,  or  Seged,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia. 
The  gay  Cornelia  describes  her  reception  at  the 
country-house  of  her  relations  in  such  terms  as 
these :  "I  was  surprised,  after  the  civilities  of 
my  first  reception,  to  find,  instead  of  the  leisure 
and  tranquillity  which  a  rural  life  always  pro 
mises,  and,  if  well  conducted,  always  affords,  a 
confused  wildness  of  care,  and  a  tumultuous 
hurry  of  diligence,  by  which  every  face  waa 
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clouded,  and  every  motion  agitated."  The 
gentle  Tranquilla  informs  us  that  she  "had  not 
passed  the  earlier  part  of  life  without  the  flattery 
of  courtship,  and  the  joys  of  triumph ;  but  had 
danced  the  round  of  gaiety  amidst  the  murmurs 
of  envy  and  the  gratulations  of  applause — had 
been  attended  from  pleasure  to  pleasure  by  the 
great,  the  sprightly,  and  the  vain,  and  had  seen 
her  regard  solicited  by  the  obsequiousness  of 
gallantry,  the  gaiety  of  wit,  and  the  timidity  of 
love."  Surely  Sir  John  Falstaff  himself  did  not 
wear  his  petticoats  with  a  worse  grace.  The 
reader  may  well  cry  out,  with  honest  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  "I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has 
a  great  peard;  I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her 
muffler." 

We  had  something  more  to  say.  But  our 
article  is  already  too  long ;  and  we  must  close  it. 
We  would  fain  part  in  good  humour  from  the 
hero,  from  the  biographer,  and  even  from  the 
editor,  who,  ill  as  he  has  performed  his  task, 
has  at  least  this  claim  to  our  gratitude,  that  he 
has  induced  us  to  read  Boswell's  book  again. 
As  we  close  it  the  club-room  is  before  us,  and 
the  table  on  which  stand  the  omelet  for  Nugent, 
and  the  lemons  for  Johnson.  There  are  assem 
bled  those  heads  which  live  for  ever  on  the 
canvas  of  Eeynolds.  There  are  the  spectacles 
of  Burke  and  the  tall,  thin  form  of  Langton,  the 
courtly  sneer  of  Beauclerk,  and  the  beaming 
smile  of  Garrick,  Gibbon  tapping  his  snuff-box 
and  Sir  Joshua  with  his  trumpet  in  his  ear.  In 
the  foreground  is  that  strange  figure  which  is  as 
familiar  to  us  as  the  figures  of  those  among 
whom  we  have  been  brought  up — the  gigantic 
body,  the  huge,  massy  face,  seamed  with  the 
scars  of  disease,  the  brown  coat,  the  black 
worsted  stockings,  the  grey  wig  with  the  scorched 
foretop,  the  dirty  hands,  the  nails  bitten  and 
pared  to  the  quick.  We  see  the  eyes  and  mouth 
moving  with  convulsive  twitches;  we  see  the 
heavy  form  rolling;  we  hear  it  puffing;  and 
then  comes  the  "Why,  sir!"  and  the  "What 
then,  sir?"  and  the  "No,  sir!"  and  the 
"You  don't  see  your  way  through  the  ques 
tion,  sir ! " 

What  a  singular  destiny  has  been  that  of  thi 
remarkable  man !  To  be  regarded  in  his  own 
age  as  a  classic,  and  in  ours  as  a  companion  ! 
To  receive  from  his  contemporaries  that  full 
homage  which  men  of  genius  have  in  general 
received  only  from  posterity  !  To  be  more  in 
timately  known  to  posterity  than  other  men  are 
known  to  their  contemporaries  !  That  kind  of 
fame  which  is  commonly  the  most  transient  is, 
in  his  case,  the  most  durable.  The  reputation 
of  those  writings,  which  he  probably  expected 
to  be  immortal,  is  every  day  fading ;  while  those 
peculiarities  of  manner  and  that  careless  table- 
talk,  the  memory  of  which  he  probably  thought 
would  die  with  him,  are  likely  to  be  remembered 
as  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe. 


JOHN  BUNYAN.* 

This  is  an  eminently  beautiful  and  splendid 
edition  of  a  book  which  well  deserves  all  that 
the  printer  and  the  engraver  can  do  for  it.  The 
ife  of  Bunyan  is,  of  course,  not  a  performance 
which  can  add  much  to  the  literary  reputation 
of  such  a  writer  as  Mr  Southey.  But  it  is 
written  in  excellent  English,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  in  an  excellent  spirit.  Mr  Southey  pro 
pounds,  we  need  not  say,  many  opinions  from 
which  we  altogether  dissent;  and  his  attempts 
to  excuse  the  odious  persecution  to  which 
Bunyan  was  subjected  have  sometimes  moved 
our  indignation.  But  we  will  avoid  this  topic. 
We  are  at  present  much  more  inclined  to  join  in 
paying  homage  to  the  genius  of  a  great  man  than 
to  engage  in  a  controversy  concerning  Church 
;overnment  and  toleration. 

We  must  not  pass  without  notice  the  en 
gravings  with  which  this  volume  is  decorated. 
Some  of  Mr  Heath's  woodcuts  are  admirably 
designed  and  executed.     Mr  Martin's  illustra 
tions  do  not  please  us  quite  so  well.     His  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death  is  not  that  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  which  Bunyan  imagined.     At 
all  events,  it  is  not  that  dark  and  horrible  glen 
which  has  from  childhood  been  in  our  mind's 
eye.    The  valley  is  a  cavern ;  the  quagmire  is  a 
lake ;  the  straight  path  runs  zigzag ;  and  Chris 
tian  appears  like  a  speck  in  the  darkness  of  the 
immense  vault.     We  miss,  too,  those  hideous 
forms  which  make  so  striking  a  part  of  the 
description  of  Bunyan,  and  which  Salvator  Kosa 
would  have  loved  to  draw.     It  is  with  unfeigned 
diffidence  that  we  pronounce  judgment  on  any 
question  relating  to  the  art  of  painting.     But  it 
appears  to  us  that  Mr  Martin  has  not  of  late 
been  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  subjects.     He 
should  never  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the 
"  Paradise  Lost."    There  can  be  no  two  manners 
more  directly  opposed  to  each  other  than  the 
manner   of  his  painting   and  the  manner   of 
Milton's  poetry.     Those  things  which  are  mere 
accessories    in    the    descriptions    become   the 
principal  objects   in  the   pictures;   and  those 
figures  which  are  most  prominent  in  the  descrip 
tions  can  be  detected  in  the  pictures  only  by  a 
very  close  scrutiny.     Mr  Martin  has  succeeded 
perfectly  in  representing  the  pillars  and  cande- 
labras  of  Pandemonitim.     But  he  has  forgotten 
that  Milton's  Pandemonium  is  merely  the  back 
ground  to  Satan.     In  the  picture,  the  Archangel 
is  scarcely  visible  amidst  the  endless  colonnades 
of  his  infernal  palace.     Milton's  Paradise,  again, 
is    merely   the  background  to  his  A.dam  and 
Eve.     But  in  Mr  Martin's  picture  the  landscape 
is  everything.     Adam,  Eve,  and  Raphael  attract 
much  less  notice  than  the  lake  and  the  mountains, 
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the  gigantic  flowers,  and  the  giraffes  which  feed 
upon  them.  We  read  that  James  II.  sat  to 
Verelst,  the  great  flower-painter.  When  the 
performance  was  finished,  his  majesty  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  a  bower  of  sun-flowers  and 
tulips,  which  completely  drew  away  all  attention 
from  the  central  figure.  All  who  looked  at  the 
portrait  took  it  for  a  flower-piece.  Mr  Martin, 
we  think,  introduces  his  immeasurable  spaces, 
his  innumerable  multitudes,  his  gorgeous  pro 
digies  of  architecture  and  landscape,  almost  as 
unseasonably  as  Verelst  introduced  his  flower 
pots  and  nosegays.  If  Mr  Martin  were  to  paint 
Lear  in  the  storm,  we  suspect  that  the  blazing 
sky,  the  sheets  of  rain,  the  swollen  torrents,  and 
the  tossing  forest  would  draw  away  all  attention 
from  the  agonies  of  the  insulted  king  and  father. 
If  he  were  to  paint  the  death  of  Lear,  the  old 
man  asking  the  bystanders  to  undo  his  button, 
would  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  a  vast  blaze 
of  pavilions,  standards,  armour,  and  heralds' 
coats.  Mr  Martin  would  illustrate  the  "Or 
lando  Furioso"  well  —the  "Orlando  Innamorato" 
still  better— the  "Arabian  Nights"  best  of  all. 
Fairy  palaces  and  gardens,  porticos  of  agate, 
and  groves  flowering  with  emeralds  and  rubies — 
inhabited  by  people  for  whom  nobody  cares — 
these  are  his  proper  domain.  He  would  succeed 
admirably  in  the  enchanted  ground  of  Alcina, 
or  the  mansion  of  Aladdin.  But  he  should 
avoid  Milton  and  Bunyan. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  is  that  it  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind 
which  possesses  a  strong  human  interest.  Other 
allegories  only  amuse  the  fancy.  The  allegory 
of  Bunyan  has  been  read  by  many  thousands 
with  tears.  There  are  some  good  allegories  in 
Johnson's  works,  and  some  of  still  higher  merit 
by  Addison.  In  these  performances  there  is, 
perhaps,  as  much  wit  and  ingenuity  as  in  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress. "  But  the  pleasure  which  is 
produced  by  the  "  Vision  of  Mirza,"  the  "Vision 
of  Theodore,"  the  genealogy  of  Wit,  or  the  con 
test  between  Eest  and  Labour,  is  exactly  simi 
lar  to  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  one 
of  Cowley's  odes  or  from  a  canto  of  "Hudibras." 
It  is  a  pleasure  which  belongs  wholly  to  the 
understanding,  and  in  which  the  feelings  have 
no  part  whatever.  Nay,  even  Spenser  himself, 
though  assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  poets  that 
ever  lived,  could  not  succeed  in  the  attempt  to 
make  allegory  interesting.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  lavished  the  riches  of  his  mind  on  the  House 
of  Pride  and  the  House  of  Temperance.  One 
unpardonable  fault,  the  fault  of  tediousness, 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  "  Fairy  Queen."  We 
become  sick  of  Cardinal  Virtues  and  Deadly 
Sins,  and  long  for  the  society  of  plain  men  and 
women.  Of  the  persons  who  read  the  first  canto, 
not  one  in  ten  reaches  the  end  of  the  first  book, 
and  not  one  in  a  hundred  perseveres  to  the  end 
of  the  poem.  Very  few  and  very  weary  are  those 
who  are  in  at  the  death  of  the  Blatant  Beast. 


If  the  last  six  books,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  Ireland,  had  been  preserved,  we 
doubt  whether  any  heart  less  stout  than  that 
of  a  commentator  would  have  held  out  to  the 
end. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 
That  wonderful  book,  while  it  obtains  admir 
ation  from  the  most  fastidious  critics,  is  loved 
by  those  who  are  too  simple  to  admire  it.  Dr 
Johnson,  all  whose  studies  were  desultory,  and 
who  hated,  as  he  said,  to  read  books  through, 
made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  That  work,  he  said,  was  one  of  the 
two  or  three  works  which  he  wished  longer.  It 
was  by  no  common  merit  that  the  illiterate 
sectary  extracted  praise  like  this  from  the  most 
pedantic  of  critics  and  the  most  bigoted  of  Tories. 
In  the  wildest  parts  of  Scotland  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress "  is  the  delight  of  the  peasantry.  In 
every  nursery  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  a 
greater  favourite  than  "Jack  the  Giant-killer." 
Every  reader  knows  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
as  well  as  he  knows  a  road  in  which  he  has  gone 
backward  and  forward  a  hundred  times.  This 
is  the  highest  miracle  of  genius — that  things 
which  are  not  should  be  as  though  they  were — 
that  the  imaginations  of  one  mind  should  become 
the  personal  recollections  of  another.  And  this 
miracle  the  tinker  has  wrought.  There  is  no 
ascent,  no  declivity,  no  resting-place,  no  turn 
stile,  with  which  we  are  not  perfectly  acquainted. 
The  wicket-gate,  and  the  desolate  swamp  which 
separates  it  from  the  City  of  Destruction;  the 
long  line  of  road,  as  straight  as  a  rule  can  make 
it ;  the  Interpreter's  house,  and  all  its  fair  shows ; 
the  prisoner  in  the  iron  cage ;  the  palace,  at  the 
doors  of  which  armed  men  kept  guard,  and  on 
the  battlements  of  which  walked  persons  clothed 
all  in  gold;  the  cross  and  the  sepulchre;  the 
steep  hill  and  the  pleasant  arbour;  the  state! y 
front  of  the  House  Beautiful  by  the  wayside; 
the  low,  green  Valley  of  Humiliation,  rich  with 
grass  and  covered  with  flocks — all  are  as  well 
known  to  us  as  the  sights  of  our  own  street. 
Then  we  come  to  the  narrow  place  where 
Apollyon  strode  right  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  way,  to  stop  the  journey  of  Christian, 
and  where  afterwards  the  pillar  was  set  up  to 
testify  how  bravely  the  pilgrim  had  fought  the 
good  fight.  As  we  advance,  the  valley  becomes 
deeper  and  deeper.  The  shade  of  the  precipices 
on  both  sides  falls  blacker  and  blacker.  The 
clouds  gather  overhead.  Doleful  voices,  the 
clanking  of  chains,  and  the  rushing  of  many  feet 
to  and  fro,  are  heard  through  the  darkness. 
The  way,  hardly  discernible  in  gloom,  runs  close 
by  the  mouth  of  the  burning  pit,  which  sends 
forth  its  flames,  its  noisome  smoke,  and  its 
hideous  shapes,  to  terrify  the  adventurer. 
Thence  he  goes  on,  amidst  the  snares  and  pit 
falls,  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  those  who  have 
perished  lying  in  the  ditch  by  his  side.  At  the 
end  of  the  long,  dark  valley  he  passes  the  dens 
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in  which  the  old  giants  dwelt,  amidst  the  bones 
of  those  whom  they  had  slain. 

Then  the  road  passes  on  through  a  straight 
moor,  till  at  length  the  towers  of  a  distant  city 
appear  before  the  traveller;  and  soon  he  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  inmimerable  multitudes  of 
Vanity  Fair.  There  are  the  jugglers  and  the 
apes,  the  shops  and  the  puppet-shows.  There 
are  Italian  Row,  and  French  Row,  and  Spanish 
Row,  and  British  Row,  with  their  crowds  of 
buyers,  sellers,  and  loungers,  jabbering  all  the 
languages  of  the  earth. 

Thence  we  go  on  by  the  little  hill  of  the  silver 
mine,  and  through  the  meadow  of  lilies,  along 
the  bank  of  that  pleasant  river  which  is  bordered 
on  both  sides  by  fruit  trees.  On  the  left  side 
branches  off  the  path  leading  to  the  Horrible 
Castle,  the  courtyard  of,  which  is  paved  with 
the  skulls  of  pilgrims;  and  right  onward  are 
the  sheepfolds  and  orchards  of  the  Delectable 
Mountains. 

From  the  Delectable  Mountains,  the  way  lies 
through  the  fogs  and  briers  of  the  Enchanted 
Ground,  with  here  and  there  a  bed  of  soft 
cushions  spread  under  a  green  arbour.  And 
beyond  is  the  land  of  Beulah,  where  the  flowers, 
the  grapes,  and  the  songs  of  birds  never  cease, 
and  where  the  sun  shines  night  and  day. 
Thence  are  plainly  seen  the  golden  pavements 
and  streets  of  pearl,  on  the  other  side  of  that 
black  and  cold  river  over  which  there  is  no  bridge. 

All  the  stages  of  the  journey,  all  the  forms 
which  cross  or  overtake  the  pilgrims— giants, 
and  hobgoblins,  ill-favoured  ones  and  shining 
ones,  the  tall,  comely,  swarthy  Madam  Bubble, 
with  her  great  purse  by  her  side,  and  her  fingers 
playing  with  the  money,  the  black  man  in  the 
bright  vesture,  Mr  Worldly  Wiseman  and  my 
Lord  Hategood,  Mr  Talkative  and  Mrs  Timorous, 
all  are  actually  existing  beings  to  us.  We 
follow  the  travellers  through  their  allegorical 
progress  with  interest  not  inferior  to  that  with 
which  we  follow  Elizabeth  from  Siberia  to 
Moscow,  or  Jeanie  Deans  from  Edinburgh  to 
London.  Bunyan  is  almost  the  only  writer 
who  ever  gave  to  the  abstract  the  interest  of 
the  concrete.  In  the  works  of  many  celebrated 
authors,  men  are  mere  personifications.  We 
have  not  an  Othello,  but  jealousy,  not  an  lago, 
but  perfidy,  not  a  Brutus,  but  patriotism.  The 
mind  of  Bunyan,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  im 
aginative  that  personifications,  when  he  dealt 
with  them,  became  men.  A  dialogue  between 
two  qualities,  in  his  dream,  has  more  dramatic 
effect  than  a  dialogue  between  two  human 
beings  in  most  plays.  In  this  respect  the  genius 
of  Bunyan  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
man  who  had  very  little  else  in  common  with 
him,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  The  strong  imagi 
nation  of  S&elley  made  him  an  idolater  in  his 
own  despite.  Out  of  the  most  indefinite  terms 
of  a  hard,  cold,  dark  metaphysical  system,  he 
made  a  gorgeous  Pantheon,  full  of  beautiful, 


majestic,  and  life-like  forms.  He  turned  atheism 
itself  into  a  mythology,  rich  with  visions  as 
glorious  as  the  gods  that  live  in  the  marble  of 
Phidias,  or  the  virgin  saints  that  smile  on  us 
from  the  canvas  of  Murillo.  The  Spirit  of 
Beauty,  the  Principle  of  Good,  the  Principle 
of  Evil,  when  he  treated  of  them,  ceased  to  be 
abstractions.  They  took  shape  and  colour. 
They  were  no  longer  mere  words  ;  but  "intel 
ligible  forms,"  "fair  humanities,"  objects  of 
love,  of  adoration,  or  of  fear.  As  there  can  be 
no  stronger  sign  of  a  mind  destitute  of  the 
poetical  faculty  than  that  tendency  which  was 
so  common  among  the  writers  of  the  French 
school  to  turn  images  into  abstractions  —  Venus, 
for  example,  into  Love,  Minerva  into  Wisdom, 
Mars  into  War,  and  Bacchus  into  Festivity,  so 
there  can  be  no  stronger  sign  of  a  mind  truly 
poetical  than  a  disposition  to  reverse  this  ab 
stracting  process,  and  to  make  individuals  out 
of  generalities.  Some  of  the  metaphysical  and 
ethical  theories  of  Shelley  were  certainly  most 
absurd  and  pernicious.  But  we  doubt  whether 
any  modern  poet  has  possessed  in  an  equal 
degree  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  great 
ancient  masters.  The  words  bard  and  inspir 
ation,  which  seem  so  cold  and  affected  when 
applied  to  other  modern  writers,  have  a  perfect 
propriety  when  applied  to  him.  He  was  not  an 
author,  but  a  bard.  His  poetry  seems  not  to 
have  been  an  art,  but  an  inspiration.  Had  he 
lived  to  the  full  age  of  man,  he  might  not  im 
probably  have  given  to  the  world  some  great 
work  of  the  very  highest  rank  in  design  and 
execution.  But,  alas  ! 
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But  we  must  return  to  Bunyan.  The  "Pil 
grim's  Progress"  undoubtedly  is  not  a  perfect 
allegory.  The  types  are  often  inconsistent  with 
each  other  ;  and  sometimes  the  allegorical 
disguise  is  altogether  thrown  off.  The  river, 
for  example,  is  emblematic  of  death  ;  and  we 
are  told  that  every  human  being  must  pass 
through  the  river.  But  Faithful  does  not  pass 
through  it.  He  is  martyred,  not  in  shadow,  but 
in  reality,  at  Vanity  Fair.  Hopeful  talks  to 
Christian  about  Esau's  birthright  and  about  his 
own  convictions  of  sin  as  Bunyan  might  have 
talked  with  one  of  his  own  congregation.  The 
damsels  at  the  House  Beautiful  catechise  Chris 
tiana's  boys,  as  any  good  ladies  might  catechise 
any  boys  at  a  Sunday  school.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  man,  whatever  might  be  his 
genius,  and  whatever  his  good  luck,  could  long 
continue  a  figurative  history  without  falling  into 
many  inconsistencies.  We  are  sure  that  incon 
sistencies,  scarcely  less  gross  than  the  worst 
into  which  Bunyan  has  fallen,  may  be  found  in 
the  shortest  and  most  elaborate  allegories  of 
the  Spectator  and  the  Rambler.  The  "Tale 
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of  a  Tub"  and  the  "History  of  John  Bull" 
swarm  with  similar  errors,  if  the  name  of  error 
can  be  properly  applied  to  that  which  is  unavoid 
able.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  simile  go  on  all- 
fours.  But  we  believe  that  no  human  ingenuity 
could  produce  such  a  centipede  as  a  long  allegory 
in  which  the  correspondence  between  the  out 
ward  sign  and  the  thing  signified  should  be 
exactly  preserved.  Certainly  no  writer,  aneient 
or  modern,  has  yet  achieved  the  adventure. 
The  best  thing,  on  the  whole,  that  an  allegorist 
can  do,  is  to  present  to  his  readers  a  succession 
of  analogies,  each  of  which  may  separately  be 
striking  and  happy,  without  looking  very  nicely 
to  see  whether  they  harmonise  with  each  other. 
This  Bunyan  has  done ;  and,  though  a  minute 
scrutiny  may  detect  inconsistencies  in  every 
page  of  his  tale,  the  general  effect  which  the  tale 
produces  on  all  persons,  learned  and  unlearned, 
proves  that  he  has  done  well.  The  passages 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  defend  are  those  in 
which  he  altogether  drops  the  allegory,  and  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  his  pilgrims  religious  ejacula 
tions  and  disquisitions  better  suited  to  his  own 
pulpit  at  Bedford  or  Beading  than  to  the 
Enchanted  Ground  or  to  the  Interpreter's 
Garden.  Yet  even  these  passages,  though  we 
will  not  undertake  to  defend  them  against  the 
objections  of  critics,  we  feel  that  we  could  ill 
spare.  We  feel  that  the  story  owes  much  of  its 
charm  to  these  occasional  glimpses  of  solemn 
and  affecting  subjects,  which  will  not  be  hidden, 
which  force  themselves  through  the  veil,  and 
appear  before  us  in  their  native  aspect.  The 
effect  is  not  unlike  that  which  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  on  the  ancient  stage,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  actor  were  seen  flaming  through  his 
mask,  and  giving  life  and  expression  to  what 
would  else  have  been  an  inanimate  and  unin 
teresting  disguise. 

It  is  very  amusing  and  very  instructive  to 
compare  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  with  the 
"  Grace  Abounding."  The  latter  work  is,  in 
deed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 
autobiography  in  the  world.  It  is  a  full  and 
open  confession  of  the  fancies  which  passed 
through  the  mind  of  an  illiterate  man,  whose 
affections  were  warm,  whose  nerves  were  irri 
table,  whose  imagination  was  ungovernable,  and 
who  was  under  the  influence  of  the  strongest 
religious  excitement.  In  whatever  age  Bunyan 
had  lived  the  history  of  his  feelings  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  very  curious.  But 
the  time  in  which  his  lot  was  cast  was  the  time 
of  a  great  stirring  of  the  human  mind.  A 
tremendous  burst  of  public  feeling,  produced  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  hierarchy,  menaced  the  old 
ecclesiastical  institutions  with  destruction.  To 
the  gloomy  regularity  of  one  intolerant  Church 
had  succeeded  the  licence  of  innumerable  sects, 
drunk  with  the  sweet  and  heady  must  of  their 
new  liberty.  Fanaticism,  engendered  by  per 
secution,  and  destined  to  engender  fresh  perse 


cution  in  turn,  spread  rapidly  through  society. 
Even  the  strongest  and  most  commanding  minds 
were  not  proof  against  this  strange  taint.  Any 
time  might  have  produced  George  Fox  and 
James  Naylor.  But  to  one  time  alone  belong 
the  frantic  delusions  of  such  a  statesman  as 
Vane,  and  the  hysterical  tears  of  such  a  soldier 
as  Cromwell. 

The  history  of  Bunyan  is  the  history  of  a  most 
excitable  mind  in  an  age  of  excitement.  By  most 
of  his  biographers  he  has  been  treated  with  gross 
injustice.  They  have  understood  in  a  popular 
sense  all  those  strong  terms  of  self-condemnation 
which  he  employed  in  a  theological  sense.  They 
have,  therefore,  represented  him  as  an  abandoned 
wretch,  reclaimed  by  means  almost  miraculous  ; 
or,  to  use  their  favourite  metaphor,  "  as  a  brand 
plucked  from  the  burning."  Mr  Ivimey  calls 
him  the  depraved  Bunyan  and  the  wicked  tinker 
of  Elstow.  Surely  Mr  Ivimey  ought  to  have 
been  too  familiar  with  the  bitter  accusations 
which  the  most  pious  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  against  themselves,  to  understand  liter 
ally  all  the  strong  expressions  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  "  Grace  Abounding."  It  is  quite 
clear,  as  Mr  Southey  most  justly  remarks,  that 
Bunyan  never  was  a  vicious  man.  He  married 
very  early ;  and  he  solemnly  declares  that  he 
was  strictly  faithful  to  his  wife.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  drunkard.  He  owns, 
indeed,  that  when  a  boy  he  never  spoke  without 
an  oath.  But  a  single  admonition  cured  him  of 
this  bad  habit  for  life  ;  and  the  cure  must  have 
been  wrought  early  ;  for  at  eighteen  he  was  in 
the  army  of  the  Parliament ;  and,  if  he  had 
carried  the  vice  of  profaneness  into  that  service, 
he  would  doubtless  have  received  something 
more  than  an  admonition  from  Sergeant  Bind- 
their-kings-in-chains,  or  Captain  Hew-Agag-in- 
pieces-before-the-Lord.  Bell-ringing  and  play 
ing  at  hockey  on  Sundays  seem  to  have  been  the 
worst  vices  of  this  depraved  tinker.  They  would 
have  passed  for  virtues  with  Archbishop  Laud. 
It  is  quite  clear  that,  from  a  very  early  age, 
Bunyan  was  a  man  of  a  strict  life  and  of  a 
tender  conscience.  "  He  had  been,"  says  Mr 
Southey,  "  a  blackguard. "  Even  this,  we  think, 
too  hard  a  censure.  Bunyan  was  not,  we  admit, 
so  fine  a  gentleman  as  Lord  Digby  ;  but  he  was 
a  blackguard  no  otherwise  than  as  every  labour 
ing  man  that  ever  lived  has  been  a  blackguard. 
Indeed,  Mr  Southey  acknowledges  this.  "  Such 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  be  by  bis  birth, 
breeding,  and  vocation.  Scarcely,  indeed,  by 
possibility,  could  he  have  been  otherwise."  A 
man  whose  manners  and  sentiments  are  decid 
edly  below  those  of  his  class  deserves  to  be  called 
a  blackguard.  But  it  is  surely  unfair  to  apply 
so  strong  a  word  of  reproach  to  one  who  is  only 
what  the  great  mass  of  every  community  must 
inevitably  be. 

Those  horrible  internal  conflicts  which  Bunyan 
has  described  with  so  much  power  of  language 
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prove,  not  that  he  was  a  worse  man  than  his 
neighbours,  but  that  his  mind  was  constantly 
occupied  by  religious  considerations,  that  his 
fervour  exceeded  his  knowledge,  and  that  his 
imagination  exercised  despotic  power  over  his 
body  and  mind.  He  heard  voices  from  heaven  ; 
he  saw  strange  visions  of  distant  hills,  pleasant 
and  sunny  as  his  own  Delectable  Mountains  ; 
from  those  abodes  he  was  shut  out,  and  placed 
in  a  dark  and  horrible  wilderness,  where  he  wan 
dered  through  ice  and  snow,  striving  to  make 
his  way  into  the  happy  region  of  light.  At  one 
time  he  was  seized  with  an  inclination  to  work 
miracles.  At  another  time  he  thought  himself 
actually  possessed  by  the  devil.  He  could  dis 
tinguish  the  blasphemous  whispers.  He  felt  his 
infernal  enemy  pulling  at  his  clothes  behind  him. 
He  spurned  with  his  feet  and  struck  with  his 
hands  at  the  destroyer.  Sometimes  he  was 
tempted  to  sell  his  part  in  the  salvation  of  man 
kind.  Sometimes  a  violent  impulse  urged  him  to 
start  up  from  his  food,  to  fall  on  his  knees,  and 
to  break  forth  into  prayer.  At  length  he  fan 
cied  that  he  had  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin.  His  agony  convulsed  his  robust  frame.  He 
was,  he  says,  as  if  his  breast-bone  would  split ; 
and  this  he  took  for  a  sign  that  he  was  destined 
to  burst  asunder  like  Judas.  The  agitation  of 
his  nerves  made  all  his  movements  tremulous ; 
and  this  trembling,  he  supposed,  was  a  visible 
mark  of  his  reprobation,  like  that  which  had 
been  set  on  Cain.  At  one  time,  indeed,  an  en 
couraging  voice  seemed  to  rush  in  at  the  window, 
like  the  noise  of  wind,  but  very  pleasant,  and 
commanded,  as  he  says,  a  great  calm  in  his  soul. 
At  another  time  a  word  of  comfort  "  was  spoke 
loud  unto  him" — it  showed  "a  great  word — it 
seemed  to  be  writ  in  great  letters."  But  these 
intervals  of  ease  were  short.  His  state  during 
two  years  and  a  half  was  generally  the  most  hor 
rible  that  the  human  mind  can  imagine.  "I 
walked,"  says  he,  with  his  own  peculiar  elo 
quence,  "  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and  sat  down 
upon  a  settle  in  the  street,  and  fell  into  a  very 
deep  pause  about  the  most  fearful  state  my  sin 
had  brought  me  to ;  and,  after  long  musing,  I 
lifted  up  my  head ;  but  methought  I  saw  as  if 
the  sun  that  shineth  in  the  heavens  did  grudge 
to  give  me  light,  and  as  if  the  very  stones  in  the 
street,  and  tiles  upon  the  houses,  did  band 
themselves  against  me.  Methought  that  they  all 
combined  together  to  banish  me  out  of  the  world. 
I  was  abhorred  of  them,  and  unfit  to  dwell 
among  them,  because  I  had  sinned  against  the 
Saviour.  Oh,  how  happy  now  was  every  crea 
ture  over  I !  for  they  stood  fast  and  kept  their 
station.  But  I  was  gone  and  lost."  Scarcely 
any  madhouse  could  produce  an  instance  of  de 
lusion  so  strong  or  of  misery  so  acute. 

It  was  through  this  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  overhung  by  darkness,  peopled  with 
devils,  resounding  with  blasphemy  and  lamenta 
tion,  and  passing  amidst  quagmires,  snares,  and 


pit-falls,  close  by  the  very  mouth  of  hell,  that 
Bunyan  journeyed  to  that  bright  and  fruitful 
land  of  Beulah,  in  which  he  sojourned  during 
the  latter  period  of  his  pilgrimage.  The  only 
trace  which  his  cruel  sufferings  and  temptations 
seem  to  have  left  behind  them  was  an  affection 
ate  compassion  for  those  who  were  still  in  the 
state  in  which  he  had  once  been.  Religion  has 
scarcely  ever  worn  a  form  so  calm  and  soothing 
as  in  his  allegory.  The  feeling  which  predomi 
nates  through  the  whole  book  is  a  feeling  of  ten 
derness  for  weak,  timid,  and  harassed  minds. 
The  character  of  Mr  Fearing,  of  Mr  Feeblemind, 
of  Mr  Despondency  and  his  daughter  Miss  Much- 
afraid,  the  account  of  poor  Littlefaith,  who  was 
robbed  by  the  three  thieves  of  his  spending 
money,  the  description  of  Christian's  terror  in 
the  dungeons  of  Giant  Despair  and  in  his  pass 
age  through  the  river,  all  clearly  show  how 
strong  a  sympathy  Bunyan  felt,  after  his  own 
mind  had  become  clear  and  cheerful,  for  persons 
afflicted  with  religious  melancholy. 

Mr  Southey,  who  has  no  love  for  the  Calvin- 
ists,  admits,  that  if  Calvinism  had  never  worn 
a  blacker  appearance  than  in  Bunyan's  works,  it 
would  never  have  become  a  term  of  reproach. 
In  fact,  those  works  of  Bunyan  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  are  by  no  means  more  Calvinistic 
than  the  articles  and  homilies  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  moderation  of  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  predestination  gave  offence  to  some 
zealous  persons.  We  have  seen  an  absurd  alle 
gory,  the  heroine  of  which  is  named  Hephzibah, 
written  by  some  raving  supralapsarian  preacher 
who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  mild  theology  of 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  In  this  foolish  book, 
if  we  recollect  rightly,  the  Interpreter  is  called 
the  Enlightener,  and  the  House  Beautiful  is 
Castle  Strength.  Mr  Southey  tells  us  that  the 
Catholics  had  also  their  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
without  a  Giant  Pope,  in  which  the  Interpreter 
is  the  Director  and  the  House  Beautiful  Grace's 
Hall.  It  is  surely  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  power 
of  Bunyan's  genius  that  two  religious  parties, 
both  of  which  regarded  his  opinions  as  heterodox, 
should  have  had  recourse  to  him  for  assistance. 

There  are,  we  think,  some  characters  and 
scenes  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  which  can 
be  fully  comprehended  and  enjoyed  only  by  per 
sons  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  times 
through  which  Bunyan  lived.  The  character  of 
Mr  Greatheart,  the  guide,  is  an  example.  His 
fighting  is,  of  course,  allegorical,  but  the  alle 
gory  is  not  strictly  preserved.  He  delivers  a 
sermon  on  imputed  righteousness  to  his  com 
panions,  and  soon  after  he  gives  battle  to  Giant 
Grim,  who  had  taken  upon  him  to  back  the 
lions.  He  expounds  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah  to  the  household  and  guests  of  Gaius ; 
and  then  he  sallies  out  to  attack  Slaygood,  who 
was  of  the  nature  of  flesh-eaters,  in  his  den. 
These  are  inconsistencies,  but  they  are  inconsist 
encies  which  add,  we  think,  to  the  interest  of  the 
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narrative.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
Bunyan  had  in  view  some  stout  old*  Greatheart 
of  Naseby  and  Worcester,  who  prayed  with  his 
men  before  he  drilled  them,  who  knew  the  spirit 
ual  state  of  every  dragoon  in  his  troop,  and  who, 
with  the  praises  of  God  in  his  mouth,  and  a  two- 
edged  sword  in  his  hand,  had  turned  to  flight  on 
many  fields  of  battle  the  swearing,  drunken 
bravoes  of  Kupert  and  Lunsford. 

Every  age  produces  such  men  as  By-ends.  But 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  emi 
nently  prolific  of  such  men.  Mr  Southey  thinks 
that  the  satire  was  aimed  at  some  particular  in 
dividual,  and  this  seems  by  no  means  impro 
bable.  At  all  events,  Bunyan  must  have  known 
many  of  those  hypocrites  who  followed  religion 
only  when  religion  walked  in  silver  slippers, 
when  the  sun  shone,  and  when  the  people  ap 
plauded.  Indeed  he  might  have  easily  found  all 
the  kindred  of  By-ends  among  the  public  men 
of  his  time.  He  might  have  found  among  the 
peers  my  Lord  Turnabout,  my  Lord  Timeserver, 
and  my  Lord  Fairspeech  ;  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons,  Mr  Smoothman,  Mr  Anything,  and  Mr 
Facing-both-ways ;  nor  would  "  the  parson  of  the 
parish,  Mr  Twotongues,"  have  been  wanting. 
The  town  of  Bedford  probably  contained  more 
than  one  politician  who,  after  contriving  to  raise 
an  estate  by  seeking  the  Lord  during  the  reign 
of  the  saints,  contrived  to  keep  what  he  had  got 
by  persecuting  the  saints  during  the  reign  of  the 
strumpets  ;  and  more  than  one  priest  who,  dur 
ing  repeated  changes  in  the  discipline  and  doc 
trines  of  the  Church,  had  remained  constant  to 
nothing  but  his  benefice. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the 
"Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  that  in  which  the  pro 
ceedings  against  Faithful  are  described.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  Bunyan  intended  to 
satirise  the  mode  in  which  state  trials  were  con 
ducted  under  Charles  II.  The  licence  given  to 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  the  shameless 
partiality  and  ferocious  insolence  of  the  judge, 
the  precipitancy  and  the  blind  rancour  of  the 
jury,  remind  us  of  those  odious  mummeries 
which,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution, 
were  merely  forms  preliminary  to  hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering.  Lord  Hategood  per 
forms  the  office  of  counsel  for  the  prisoners  as 
well  as  Scroggs  himself  could  have  performed  it. 

"  JUDGE.  Thou  runagate,  heretic,  and  traitor, 
hast  thou  heard  what  these  honest  gentlemen 
have  witnessed  against  thee  1 


"  FAITHFUL.  May  I  speak  a  few  words  in  my 
own  defence  ? 

"JUDGE.  Sirrah,  sirrah  !  thou  deservest  to 
live  no  longer,  but  to  be  slain  immediately 
upon  the  place  ;  yet,  that  all  men  may  see  our 
gentleness  to  thee,  let  us  hear  what  thou,  vile 
runagate,  hast  to  say." 

No  person  who  knows  the  state  trials  can  be 
at  a  loss  for  parallel  cases.  Indeed,  write  what 
Bunyan  would,  the  baseness  and  cruelty  of  the 
lawyers  of  those  times  "  sinned  up  to  it  still," 
and  even  went  beyond  it.  The  imaginary  trial 
of  Faithful,  before  a  jury  composed  of  personi 
fied  vices,  was  just  and  merciful  when  compared 
with  the  real  trial  of  Lady  Alice  Lisle  before 
that  tribunal  where  all  the  vices  sat  in  the 
person  of  Jefferies. 

The  style  of  Bunyan  is  delightful  to  every 
reader,  and  invaluable  as  a  study  to  every 
person  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  wide  command 
over  the  English  language.  The  vocabulary  is 
the  vocabulary  of  the  common  people.  There 
is  not  an  expression,  if  we  except  a  few  tech 
nical  terms  of  theology,  which  would  puzzle  the 
rudest  peasant.  We  have  observed  several 
pages  which  do  not  contain  a  single  word  of 
more  than  two  syllables.  Yet  no  writer  has 
said  more  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say.  For 
magnificence,  for  pathos,  for  vehement  exhorta 
tion,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  every  purpose  of 
the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine,  this  homely 
dialect — the  dialect  of  plain  working  men — was 
perfectly  sufficient.  There  is  no  book  in  our  lite 
rature  on  which  we  would  so  readily  stake  the 
fame  of  the  old  unpolluted  English  language — no 
book  which  shows  so  well  how  rich  that  language 
is  in  its  own  proper  wealth,  and  how  little  it 
has  been  improved  by  all  that  it  has  borrowed. 

Cowper  said,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  that  he 
dared  not  name  John  Bunyan  in  his  verse,  for 
fear  of  moving  a  sneer.  To  our  refined  fore 
fathers,  we  suppose,  Lord  Roscommon's  "  Essay 
on  Translated  Verse,"  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking 
hamshire's  "  Essay  on  Poetry,"  appeared  to  be 
compositions  infinitely  superior  to  the  allegory 
of  the  preaching  tinker.  We  live  in  better 
times  ;  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  say  that,  though 
there  were  many  clever  men  in  England  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there 
were  only  two  great  creative  minds.  One  of 
those  minds  produced  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the 
other  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
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(From  "  Dreamthorp,"  a  book  of  essays  written  in  the  country.) 

in  the  passions  ;  but  some  others  from  native 
instinct,   as  a  ducklin     seeks  water.     I  have 
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MOST  men  seek  solitude  from  wounded  vanity, 
from  disappointed  ambition,  from  a  miscarriage 


taken  to  my  solitude,  such  as  it  is,  from  an  in- 
dolent  turn  of  mind  ;  and  this  solitude  I  sweeten 
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"by  an  imaginative  sympathy  which  recreates 
the  past  for  me — the  past  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  past  which  belongs  to  me  as  an  indi 
vidual — and  which  makes  me  independent  of 
the  passing  moment.  I  see  every  one  struggling 
after  the  unattainable,  but  I  struggle  not,  and 
so  spare  myself  the  pangs  of  disappointment 
and  disgust.  I  have  no  ventures  at  sea,  and, 
consequently,  do  not  fear  the  arrival  of  evil 
tidings.  I  have  no  desire  to  act  any  prominent 
part  in  the  world,  but  I  am  devoured  by  an  un 
appeasable  curiosity  as  to  the  men  who  do  act. 
I  am  not  an  actor  ;  I  am  a  spectator  only.  My 
sole  occupation  is  sight-seeing.  In  a  certain 
imperial  idleness,  I  amuse  myself  with  the 
world.  Ambition  !  What  do  I  care  for  ambi 
tion  ?  The  oyster  with  much  pain  produces  its 
pearl.  I  take  the  pearl.  Why  should  I  pro 
duce  one  after  this  miserable,  painful  fashion  ? 
It  would  be  but  a  flawed  one  at  best.  These 
pearls  I  can  pick  up  by  the  dozen.  The  pro 
duction  of  them  is  going  on  all  around  me,  and 
there  will  be  a  nice  crop  for  the  solitary  man  of 
the  next  century.  Look  at  a  certain  silent 
emperor,  for  instance  ;  a  hundred  years  hence 
his  pearl  will  be  handed  about  from  hand  to 
hand  ;  will  be  curiously  scrutinised  and  valued  ; 
will  be  set  in  its  place  in  the  world's  cabinet.  I 
confess  I  should  like  to  see  the  completion  of 
that  filmy  orb.  Will  it  be  pure  in  colour? 
Will  its  purity  be  marred  by  an  ominous 
bloody  streak  ?  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  in 
the  cabinet  in  which  the  world  keeps  these 
peculiar  treasures,  no  one  will  be  looked  at 
more  frequently,  or  will  provoke  a  greater 
variety  bf  opinions  as  to  its  intrinsic  worth. 
Why  should  I  be  ambitious?  Shall  I  write 
verses  ?  1  am  not  likely  to  surpass  Mr  Tenny 
son  or  Mr  Browning  in  that  walk.  Shall  I  be 
a  musician  ?  The  blackbird  singing  this  moment 
somewhere  in  my  garden  shrubbery  puts  me  to 
instant  shame.  Shall  I  paint?  The  intensest 
scarlet  on  an  artist's  palette  is  but  ochre  to  that 
I  saw  this  morning  at  sunrise.  No,  no  ;  let  me 
enjoy  Mr  Tennyson's  verse,  and  the  blackbird's 
song,  and  the  colours  of  sunrise,  but  do  not  let 
me  emulate  them.  I  am  happier  as  it  is.  I  do 
not  need  to  make  history — there  are  plenty  of 
people  willing  to  save  me  trouble  on  that  score. 
The  cook  makes  the  dinner,  the  guests  eat  it, 
and  the  last,  not  without  reason,  is  considered 
the  happier  man. 

In  my  garden  I  spend  my  days ;  in  my 
library  I  spend  my  nights.  My  interests  are 
divided  between  my  geraniums  and  my  books. 
With  the  flower  I  am  in  the  present ;  with  the 
book  I  am  in  the  past.  I  go  into  my  library, 
and  all  history  unrolls  before  me.  I  breathe 
the  morning  air  of  the  world  while  the  scent  of 
Eden's  roses  yet  lingered  in  it,  while  it  vibrated 
only  to  the  world's  first  brood  of  nightingales, 
and  to  the  laugh  of  Eve.  I  see  the  Pyramids 
building ;  I  hear  the  shoutings  of  the  armies  of 


Alexander  ;  I  feel  the  ground  shake  beneath  the 
march  of  Cambyses.  I  sit  as  in  a  theatre— the 
stage  is  time,  the  play  is  the  play  of  the  world. 
What  a  spectacle  it  is  !  What  kingly  pomp, 
what  processions  file  past,  what  cities  burn  to 
heaven,  what  crowds  of  captives  are  dragged  at 
the  chariot-wheels  of  conquerors  !  I  hear  or 
cry  "Bravo"  when  the  great  actors  come  on 
shaking  the  stage.  I  am  a  Roman  emperor 
when  I  look  at  a  Roman  coin.  I  lift  Homer, 
and  I  shout  with  Achilles  in  the  trenches.  The 
silence  of  the  unpeopled  Syrian  plains,  the  out- 
comings  and  ingoings  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham 
and  Ishmael,  Isaac  in  the  fields  at  even-tide, 
Rebekah  at  the  well,  Jacob's  guile,  Esau's  face 
reddened  by  desert  sun-heat,  Joseph's  splendid 
funeral  procession — all  these  things  I  find  within 
the  boards  of  my  Old  Testament.  What  a 
silence  in  those  old  books  as  of  a  half-peopled 
world — what  bleating  of  flocks — what  green 
pastoral  rest — what  indubitable  human  exist 
ence  !  Across  brawling  centuries  of  blood  and 
war,  I  hear  the  bleating  of  Abraham's  flocks, 
the  tinkling  of  the  bells  of  Rebekah's  camels. 
Oh,  men  and  women,  so  far  separated  yet  so 
near,  so  strange  yet  so  well-known,  by  what 
miraculous  power  do  I  know  ye  all  ?  Books  are 
the  true  Elysian  fields  where  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  converse,  and  into  these  fields  a  mortal 
may  venture  unappalled.  What  king's  court 
can  boast  such  company  ?  What  school  of 
philosophy  such  wisdom?  The  wit  of  the 
ancient  world  is  glancing  and  flashing  there. 
There  is  Pan's  pipe,  there  are  the  songs  of 
Apollo.  Seated  in  my  library  at  night,  and 
looking  on  the  silent  faces  of  my  books,  I  am 
occasionally  visited  by  a  strange  sense  of  the 
supernatural.  They  are  not  collections  of 
printed  pages,  they  are  ghosts.  I  take  one  down 
and  it  speaks  with  me  in  a  tongue  not  now 
heard  on  earth,  and  of  men  and  things  of  which 
it  alone  possesses  knowledge.  I  call  myself  a 
solitary,  but  sometimes  I  think  I  misapply  the 
term.  No  man  sees  more  company  than  I  do.  I 
travel  with  mightier  cohorts  around  me  than  ever 
did  Timour  or  Genghis  Khan  on  their  fiery 
marches.  I  am  a  sovereign  in  my  library,  but  it 
is  the  dead,  not  the  living  that  attend  my  levees. 
The  house  I  dwell  in  stands  apart  from  the 
little  town,  and  relates  itself  to  the  houses  as  I 
do  to  the  inhabitants.  It  sees  everything,  but 
is  itself  unseen,  or,  at  all  events,  unregarded. 
My  study  window  looks  down  upon  Dream- 
thorp  like  a  meditative  eye.  Without  meaning 
it,  I  feel  I  am  a  spy  on  the  ongoings  of  the 
quiet  place.  Around  my  house  there  is  an  old- 
fashioned  rambling  garden,  with  close-shaven 
grassy  plots,  and  fantastically-clipped  yews, 
which  have  gathered  their  darkness  from  a 
hundred  summers  and  winters ;  and  sun-dials, 
in  which  the  sun  is  constantly  telling  bis  age  ; 
and  statues,  green  with  neglect  and  the  stains  of 
the  weather.  The  garden  I  love  more  than  any 
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place  on  earth ;  it  is  a  "better  study  than  the 
room  inside  the  house  which  is  dignified  by  that 
name.  I  like  to  pace  its  gravelled  walks,  to  sit 
in  the  moss-house,  which  is  warm  and  cozy  as 
a  bird's  nest,  and  wherein  twilight  dwells  at 
noonday ;  to  enjoy  the  feast  of  colour  spread  for 
me  in  the  curiously-shaped  floral  spaces.  My 
garden,  with  its  silence  and  the  pulses  of  frag 
rance  that  come  and  go  on  the  airy  undulations, 
affects  me  like  sweet  music.  Care  stops  at  the 
gates,  and  gazes  at  me  wistfully  through  the 
bars.  Among  my  flowers  and  trees  Nature 
takes  me  into  her  own  hands,  and  I  breathe 
freely  as  the  first  man.  It  is  curious,  pathetic 
almost,  I  sometimes  think,  how  deeply  seated  in 
the  human  heart  is  the  liking  for  gardens  and 
gardening.  The  sickly  seamstress  in  the  narrow 
city  lane  tends  her  box  of  sicklier  mignonette. 
The  retired  merchant  is  as  fond  of  tulips  as  ever 
was  Dutchman  during  the  famous  mania.  The 
author  finds  a  garden  the  best  place  to  think 
out  his  thought.  In  the  disabled  statesman 
every  restless  throb  of  regret  or  ambition  is 
stilled  when  he  looks  upon  his  blossomed  apple- 
trees.  Is  the  fancy  too  far  brought,  that  this 
love  for  gardens  is  a  reminiscence  haunting  the 
race  of  that  remote  time  in  the  world's  dawn 
when  but  two  persons  existed — a  gardener 
named  Adam,  and  a  gardener's  wife  called  Eve  ? 
When  I  walk  out  of  my  house  into  my  garden 
I  walk  out  of  my  habitual  self,  my  everyday 
thoughts,  my  customariness  of  joy  or  sorrow  by 
which  I  recognise  and  assure  myself  of  my  own 
identity.  These  I  leave  behind  me  for  a  time  as 
the  bather  leaves  his  garments  on  the  beach. 
This  piece  of  garden-ground,  in  extent  barely  a 
square  acre,  is  a  kingdom  with  its  own  interests, 
annals,  and  incidents.  Something  is  always 
happening  in  it.  To-day  is  always  different 
from  yesterday.  This  spring  a  chaffinch  built  a 
nest  in  one  of  my  yew-trees.  The  particular 
yew  which  the  bird  did  me  the  honour  to  select 
had  been  clipped  long  ago  into  a  similitude  of 
Adam,  and,  in  fact,  went  by  his  name.  The 
resemblance  to  a  human  figure  was,  of  course, 
remote,  but  the  intention  was  evident.  In  the 
black  shock  head  of  our  first  parent  did  the 
birds  establish  their  habitation.  A  prettier, 
rounder,  more  comfortable  nest  I  never  saw,  and 
many  a  wild  swing  it  got  when  Adam  bent  his 
back,  and  bobbed  and  shook  his  head  when  the 
bitter  east  wind  was  blowing.  The  nest  inter 
ested  me,  and  I  visited  it  every  day  from  the 
time  that  the  first  stained  turquoise  sphere  was 
laid  in  the  warm  lining  of  moss  and  horsehair, 
till,  when  I  chirped,  four  red  hungry  throats, 
eager  for  worm  or  slug,  opened  out  of  a  confused 
mass  of  feathery  down.  What  a  hungry  brood 
it  was,  to  be  sure,  and  how  often  father  and 
mother  were  put  to  it  to  provide  them  susten 
ance  !  I  went  but  the  other  day  to  have  a  peep, 
and,  behold,  brood  and  parent-birds  were  gone, 
the  nest  was  empty,  Adam's  visitors  had  de 


parted.  In  the  corners  of  my  bedroom  window 
I  have  a  couple  of  swallows'  nests,  and  nothing 
can  be  pleasanter  in  these  summer  mornings 
than  to  lie  in  a  kind  of  half-dream,  conscious  all 
the  time  of  the  chatterings  and  endearments  of 
the  man-loving  creatures.  They  are  beautifully 
restless,  and  are  continually  darting  around 
their  nests  in  the  window-corners.  All  at  once 
there  is  a  great  twittering  and  noise  ;  something 
of  moment  has  been  witnessed,  something  of 
importance  has  occurred  in  swallow-world, 
perhaps  a  fly  of  unusual  size  or  savour  has  been 
bolted.  Clinging  with  their  feet,  and  with 
heads  turned  charmingly  aside,  they  chatter 
away  with  voluble  sweetness,  then  with  a  gleam 
of  silver  they  are  gone,  and  in  a  trice  one  is 
poising  itself  in  the  wind  above  my  tree-tops, 
while  the  other  dips  her  wing  as  she  darts  after 
a  fly  through  the  arches  of  the  bridge  which  lets 
the  slow  stream  down  to  the  sea.  I  go  to  the 
southern  wall,  against  which  I  have  trained  my 
fruit-trees,  and  find  it  a  sheet  of  white  and 
vermeil  blossom,  and  as  I  know  it  by  heart,  ] 
can  notice  what  changes  take  place  on  it  day  by 
day,  what  later  clumps  of  buds  have  burst  into 
colour  and  odour.  What  beauty  in  that  bloom 
ing  wall— the  wedding-presents  of  a  princess 
ranged  for  admiration  would  not  please  me  half 
so  much ;  what  delicate  colouring,  what  fra 
grance  the  thievish  winds  steal  from  it  without 
making  it  one  odour  the  poorer,  with  what  a 
complacent  hum  the  bee  goes  past.  My  chaf 
finch's  nest,  my  swallows — twittering  but  a  fe\\ 
months  ago  around  the  kraal  of  the  Hottentot, 
or  chasing  flies  around  the  six  solitary  pillars  QJ 
Baalbec — with  their  nests  in  the  corners  of  my 
bedroom  windows,  my  long-armed  fruit-trees 
flowering  against  my  sunny  wall,  are  not  mighty 
pleasures,  but  then  they  are  my  own,  and  I  have 
not  to  go  in  search  of  them.  And  so,  like  a 
wise  man,  I  am  content  with  what  I  have,  and 
make  it  richer  by  my  fancy,  which  is  as  cheap 
as  sunlight,  and  gilds  objects  quite  as  prettily. 
It  is  the  coins  in  my  own  pocket,  not  the  coins 
in  the  pockets  of  my  neighbour,  that  are  of  use 
to  me.  Discontent  has  never  a  doit  in  her  purse, 
and  envy  is  the  most  poverty-stricken  of  the 
passions. 

His  own  children,  and  the  children  he  happens 
to  meet  on  the  country  road,  a  man  regards  with 
quite  different  eyes.  The  strange,  sunburnt 
brats  returning  from  a  primrose-hunt  and  laden 
with  floral  spoils,  may  be  as  healthy-looking,  as 
pretty,  as  well-behaved,  as  sweet-tempered,  as 
neatly-dressed  as  those  that  bear  his  name — 
may  be  in  every  respect  as  worthy  of  love  and 
admiration,  but  then  they  have  the  misfortune 
not  to  belong  to  him.  That  little  fact  makes  a 
great  difference.  He  knows  nothing  about  them 
— his  acquaintance  with  them  is  born  and  dead 
in  a  moment.  I  like  my  garden  better  than  any 
other  garden  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  my  own. 
And  ownership  in  such  a  matter  implies  a  great 
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deal.  When  I  first  settled  here,  the  ground 
around  the  house  was  sour  moorland.  I  made 
the  walk,  planted  the  trees,  built  the  moss- 
house,  erected  the  sun-dial,  brought  home  the 
rhododendrons  and  fed  them  with  the  mould 
which  they  love  so  well.  I  am  the  creator  of 
every  blossom,  of  every  odour  that  comes  and 
goes  in  the  wind.  The  rustle  of  my  trees  is  to 
my  ear  what  his  child's  voice  is  to  my  friends 
the  village  doctor  or  the  village  clergyman.  I 
know  the  genealogy  of  every  tree  and  plant  in 
my  garden.  I  watch  their  growth  as  a  father 
watches  the  growth  of  his  children.  It  is  curious 
enough,  as  showing  from  what  sources  objects 
derive  their  importance,  that  if  you  have  once 
planted  a  tree  for  other  than  mere  commercial 
purposes— and  in  that  case  it  is  usually  done  by 
your  orders  and  by  the  hands  of  hirelings— you 
have  always  in  it  a  quite  peculiar  interest.  You 
care  more  for  it  than  you  care  for  all  the  forests 
of  Norway  or  America.  You  have  planted  it, 
and  that  is  sufficient  to  make  it  peculiar  amongst 
the  trees  of  the  world.  This  personal  interest  I 
take  in  every  inmate  of  my  garden,  and  this 
interest  I  have  increased  by  sedulous  watching. 
But  really  trees  and  plants  resemble  human 
beings  in  many  ways.  You  shake  a  packet  of 
seed  into  your  forcing-frame,  and  while  some 
grow,  others  pine  and  die,  or  struggle  on  under 
hereditary  defect,  showing  indifferent  blossoms 
late  in  the  season,  and  succumb  at  length.  So 
far  as  one  could  discover,  the  seeds  were  origin 
ally  alike — they  received  the  same  care,  they 
were  fed  by  the  same  moisture  and  sunlight,  but 
of  no  two  of  them  are  the  issues  the  same.  Do 
I  not  see  something  of  this  kind  in  the  world  of 
men,  and  can  I  not  please  myself  with  quaint 
analogies?  These  plants  and  trees  have  their 
seasons  of  illness,  and  their  sudden  deaths. 
Your  best  rose-tree,  whose  fame  has  spread  for 
twenty  miles,  is  smitten  by  some  fell  disease; 
its  leaves  take  an  unhealthy  hue,  and  in  a  day  or 
so  it  is  sapless — dead.  A  tree  of  mine,  the  first 
last  spring  to  put  out  its  leaves,  and  which  wore 
them  till  November,  made  this  spring  no  green 
response  to  the  call  of  the  sunshine.  Marvelling 
what  ailed  it,  I  went  to  examine,  and  found  it 
had  been  dead  for  months — and  yet  during  the 
winter  there  had  been  no  frost  to  speak  of,  and 
more  than  its  brothers  and  sisters  it  was  in  no 
way  exposed.  These  are  the  tragedies  of  the 
garden,  and  they  shadow  forth  other  tragedies 
nearer  xis.  In  everything  we  find  a  kind  of  dim 
mirror  of  ourselves.  Sterne,  if  placed  in  a 
desert,  said  he  would  love  a  tree;  and  I  can 
fancy  such  a  love  would  not  be  altogether  un 
satisfying.  Love  of  trees  and  plants  is  safe. 
You  do  not  run  risk  in  your  affections.  They 
are  my  children,  silent  and  beautiful,  untouched 
by  any  passion,  unpolluted  by  evil  tempers ;  for 
me  they  leaf  and  flower  themselves.  In  autumn 
they  put  off  their  rich  apparel,  but  next  year 
they  are  back  again  with  dresses  fair  as  ever; 


and— one  can  extract  a  kind  of  fanciful  bitter 
ness  from  the  thought— should  I  be  laid  in  my 
grave  in  winter,  they  would  all  in  spring  be  back 
again  with  faces  as  bright  and  with  breaths  as 
sweet,  missing  me  not  at  all.  Ungrateful,  the 
one  I  am  fondest  of  would  blossom  very  prettily 
if  planted  on  the  soil  that  covers  me — where  my 
dog  would  die,  where  my  best  friend  would  per 
haps  raise  an  inscription  ! 

I  like  flowering  plants,  but  I  like  trees  more, 
for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  they  are  slower  in 
coming  to  maturity,  are  longer-lived,  that  you 
can  become  better  acquainted  with  them,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  years  memories  and  asso 
ciations  hang  as  thickly  on  their  boughs  as  do 
leaves  in  summer  or  fruits  in  autumn.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  great  earls  value  their  trees,  and 
never,  save  in  direst  extremity,  lift  upon  them 
the  axe.  Ancient  descent  and  glory  are  made 
audible  in  the  proud  murmur  of  immemorial 
woods.  There  are  forests  in  England  whose 
leafy  noises  may  be  shaped  into  Agincourt  and 
the  names  of  the  battlefields  of  the  Roses;  oaks 
that  dropped  their  acorns  in  the  year  that 
Henry  VIII.  held  his  field  of  Lie  Cloth  of  Gold, 
and  beeches  that  gave  shelter  to  the  deer  when 
Shakespeare  was  a  boy.  There  they  stand,  in 
sun  and  shower,  the  broad-armed  witnesses  of 
perished  centuries;  and  sore  must  his  need  be 
who  commands  a  woodland  massacre.  A  great 
English  tree,  the  rings  of  a  century  in  its  bole,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  of  natural  objects;  and  it 
touches  the  imagination  no  less  than  the  eye,  for 
it  grows  out  of  tradition  and  a  past  order  of 
things,  and  is  pathetic  with  the  suggestions  of 
dead  generations.  Trees  waving  a  colony  of 
rooks  in  the  wind  to-day,  are  older  than  historic 
lines.  Trees  are  your  best  antiques.  There  are 
cedars  on  Lebanon  which  the  axes  of  Solomon 
spared,  they  say,  when  he  was  busy  with  his 
Temple;  there  are  olives  on  Olivet  that  might 
have  rustled  in  the  ears  of  the  Master  and  the 
Twelve ;  there  are  oaks  in  Sherwood,  which  have 
tingled  to  the  horn  of  Robin  Hood,  and  have 
listened  to  Maid  Marian's  laugh.  Think  of  an 
existing  Syrian  cedar  which  is  nearly  as  old  as 
history,  which  was  middle-aged  before  the  wolf 
suckled  Romulus ;  think  of  an  existing  English 
elm  in  whose  branches  the  heron  was  reared 
which  the  hawks  of  Saxon  Harold  killed  !  If 
you  are  a  notable,  and  wish  to  be  remembered, 
better  plant  a  tree  than  build  a  city  or  strike  a 
medal — it  will  outlast  both. 

My  trees  are  young  enough,  and  if  they  do 
not  take  me  away  into  the  past,  they  project  me 
into  the  future.  When  I  planted  them,  I  knew 
I  was  performing  an  act,  the  issues  of  which 
would  outlast  me  long.  My  oaks  are  but  sap 
lings;  but  what  undreamed-of  English  kings 
will  they  not  outlive  ?  I  pluck  my  apples,  my 
pears,  my  plums;  and  I  know  that  from  the 
same  branches  other  hands  will  pluck  apples, 
pears,  and  plums,  when  this  body  of  mine  will 
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have  shrunk  into  a  pinch  of  dust.  I  cannot 
dream  with  what  year  these  hands  will  date 
their  letters.  A  man  does  not  plant  a  tree  for 
himself,  he  plants  it  for  posterity.  And  sitting 
idly  in  the  sunshine,  I  think  at  times  of  the 
unborn  people  who  will,  to  some  small  extent, 
"be  indebted  to  me.  Remember  me  kindly,  ye 
future  men  and  women  !  When  I  am  dead,  the 
juice  of  my  apples  will  foam  and  spirt  in  your 
cider  presses,  my  plums  will  gather  for  you  their 
misty  bloom;  and  that  any  of  your  youngsters 
should  be  choked  by  one  of  my  cherry-stones, 
merciful  Heaven  forfend ! 

In  this  pleasant  summer  weather  I  hold  my 
audience  in  my  garden  rather  than  in  my  house. 
In  all  my  interviews  the  sun  is  a  third  party. 
Every  village  has  its  fool,  and,  of  course,  Dream- 
thorp  is  not  without  one.  Him  I  get  to  run  my 
messages  for  me,  and  he  occasionally  turns  my 
garden  borders  with  a  neat  hand  enough.  He 
and  I  hold  frequent  converse,  and  people  here,  I 
have  been  told,  think  we  have  certain  points  of 
sympathy.  Although  this  is  not  meant  for  a 
compliment,  I  take  it  for  one.  The  poor,  faith 
ful  creature's  brain  has  strange  visitors  :  now  'tis 
fun,  now  wisdom,  and  now  something  which 
seems  in  the  queerest  way  a  compound  of  both. 
He  lives  in  a  kind  of  twilight  which  observes 
objects,  and  his  remarks  seem  to  come  from  an 
other  world  than  that  in  which  ordinary  people 
live.  He  is  the  only  original  person  of  my  ac 
quaintance  ;  his  views  of  life  are  his  own,  and 
form  a  singular  commentary  on  those  generally  ac 
cepted.  He  is  dull  enough  at  times,  poor  fellow ; 
but  anon  he  startles  you  with  something,  and 
you  think  he  must  have  wandered  out  of  Shake 
speare's  plays  into  this  out-of-the-way  place.  Up 
from  the  village  now  and  then  comes  to  visit  me 
the  tall,  gaunt,  atrabilious  confectioner,  who  has 
a  hankering  after  red  republicanism,  and  the 
destruction  of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
Guy  Fawkes  is,  I  believe,  the  only  martyr  in  his 
calendar.  The  sourest-tempered  man,  I  think, 
that  ever  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sweet 
meats.  I  wonder  that  the  oddity  of  the  thing 
never  strikes  himself.  To  be  at  all  consistent, 
he  should  put  poison  in  his  lozenges  and  become 
the  Herod  of  the  village  innocents.  One  of  his 
many  eccentricities  is  a  love  for  flowers,  and  he 
visits  me  often  to  have  a  look  at  my  greenhouse 
and  my  borders.  I  listen  to  his  truculent  and 
revolutionary  speeches,  and  take  my  revenge  by 
sending  the  gloomy  egotist  away  with  a  nosegay 
in  his  hand  and  a  gay-coloured  flower  stuck  in  a 
button-hole.  He  goes  quite  unconscious  of  my 
floral  satire. 

The  village  clergyman  and  the  village  doctor 
are  great  friends  of  mine ;  they  come  to  visit  me 
often  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  me  in  my  garden. 
The  twain  love  and  respect  each  other,  but  they 
regard  the  world  from  different  points  of  view, 
and  I  am  now  and  again  made  witness  of  a  good- 
humoured  passage  of  arms.  The  clergyman  is 


old,  unmarried,  and  a  humorist.  His  sallies 
and  his  gentle  eccentricities  seldom  provoke 
laughter,  but  they  are  continually  awakening 
the  pleasantest  smiles.  Perhaps  what  he  has 
seen  of  the  world — its  sins,  its  sorrows,  its  death 
beds,  its  widows  and  orphans — has  tamed  his 
spirit  and  put  a  tenderness  into  his  wit.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  encountered  a  man  who  so 
adorns  his  sacred  profession.  His  pious,  devout 
nature  produces  sermons  just  as  naturally  as  my 
apple-trees  produce  apples.  He  is  a  tree  that 
flowers  every  Sunday.  Very  beautiful  in  his 
reverence  for  the  Book,  his  trust  in  it ;  through 
long  acquaintance,  its  ideas  have  come  to  colour 
his  entire  thought,  and  you  come  upon  its  phrases 
in  his  ordinary  speech.  He  is  more  himself  in 
the  pulpit  than  anywhere  else,  and  you  get 
nearer  him  in  his  sermons  than  you  do  sitting 
with  him  at  his  tea-table  or  walking  with  him  on 
the  country  roads.  He  does  not  feel  confined  in 
his  orthodoxy ;  in  it  he  is  free  as  a  bird  in  the 
air.  The  doctor  is,  I  conceive,  as  good 'a  Chris 
tian  as  the  clergyman,  but  he  is  impatient  of 
pale  or  limit ;  he  never  comes  to  a  fence  without 
feeling  a  desire  to  get  over  it.  He  is  a  great 
hunter  of  insects,  and  he  thinks  that  the  wings 
of  his  butterflies  might  yield  very  excellent 
texts ;  he  is  fond  of  geology,  and  cannot,  espe 
cially  when  he  is  in  the  company  of  the  clergy 
man,  resist  the  temptation  of  hurling  a  fossil  at 
Moses.  He  wears  his  scepticism  as  a  coquette 
wears  her  ribbons,  to  annoy  if  he  cannot  subdue ; 
and  when  his  purpose  is  served,  he  puts  his 
scepticism  aside,  as  the  coquette  puts  her  rib 
bons.  Great  arguments  arise  between  them,  and 
the  doctor  loses  his  field  through  his  loss  of  tem 
per,  which,  however,  he  regains  before  any  harm 
is  done.  For  the  worthy  man  is  irascible  withal, 
and  opposition  draws  fire  from  him. 

After  an  outburst  there  is  a  truce  between  the 
friends  for  a  while,  till  it  is  broken  by  theologi 
cal  battle  over  the  age  of  the  world,  or  some 
other  the  like  remote  matter,  which  seems  im 
portant  to  me  only  in  so  far  as  it  affords  ground 
for  disputation.  These  truces  are  broken  some 
times  by  the  doctor,  sometimes  by  the  clergy 
man.  T'other  evening  the  doctor  and  myself 
were  sitting  in  the  garden  smoking  each  a  medi 
tative  pipe.  Dreamthorp  lay  below,  with  its  old 
castle  and  its  lake  and  its  hundred  wreaths  of 
smoke  floating  upward  into  the  sunset.  Where 
we  sat  the  voices  of  children  playing  in  the  street 
could  hardly  reach  us.  Suddenly  a  step  was 
heard  on  the  gravel,  and  the  next  moment  the 
clergyman  appeared,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  vrith  a 
peculiar  airiness  of  aspect  and  the  light  of  a 
humorous  satisfaction  in  his  eye.  After  the  usual 
salutations,  he  took  his  seat  beside  us,  lifted  a 
pipe  of  the  kind  called  "church- warden"  from 
the  box  on  the  ground,  filled  and  lighted  it,  and 
for  a  little  while  we  were  silent  all  three.  The 
clergyman  then  drew  an  old  magazine  from  his 
side-pocket,  opened  it  at  a  place  where  the  leaf 
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had  been  carefully  turned  down,  and  drew  my 
attention  to  a  short  poem,  which  had  for  its 
title  "  Vanity  Fair,"  imprinted  in  German  text. 
This  poem  he  desired  me  to  read  aloud.  Laying 
down  my  pipe  carefully  beside  me,  I  complied 
with  his  request.  It  ran  thus,  for  as  after  my 
friends  went  it  was  left  behind,  I  have  written  it 
down  word  for  word : 

"  The  world-old  Fair  of  Vanity 

Since  Bunyan's  days  has  grown  discreeter  ; 
No  more  it  flocks  in  crowds  to  see 
A  blazing  Paul  or  Peter. 

"  ISTot  that  a  single  inch  it  swerves 

From  hate  of  saint,  or  love  of  sinner ; 
But  martyrs  shock  aesthetic  nerves, 
And  spoil  the  gout  of  dinner. 

"  Eaise  but  a  shout,  or  flaunt  a  scarf- 
Its  mobs  are  all  agog  and  flying ; 
They'll  cram  the  levee  of  a  dwarf, 
And  leave  a  Haydon  dying. 

"  They  live  upon  each  newest  thing, 

They  fill  their  idle  days  with  seeing ; 
Fresh  news  of  courtier  and  of  king 
Sustains  their  empty  being. 

"  The  statelier,  from  year  to  year, 

Maintain  their  comfortable  stations 
At  the  wide  windows  that  o'erpeer 
The  public  square  of  nations ; 

"  While  through  it  heaves,  with  cheers  and  groans, 

Harsh  drums  of  battle  in  the  distance, 
Frightful  with  gallows,  ropes,  and  thrones, 
The  medley  of  existence; 

"  Amongst  them  tongues  are  wagging  much : 

Hark  to  the  philosophic  sisters  1 
To  his,  whose  keen  satiric  touch, 
Like  the  Medusa,  blisters  1 

"  All  things  are  made  for  talk— St  Paul— 

The  pattern  of  an  altar  cushion— 
A  Paris  wild  with  carnival, 
Or  red  with  revolution. 

"  And  much  they  knew,  that  sneering  crew, 

Of  things  above  the  world  and  under : 
They  searched  the  hoary  deep ;  they  knew 
The  secret  of  the  thunder ; 

"  The  pure  white  arrow  of  the  light 
They  split  into  its  colours  seven ; 
They  weighed  the  sun ;  they  dwelt,  like  night, 
Among  the  stars  of  heaven ; 

"  They've  found  out  life  and  death— the  first 

Is  known  but  to  the  upper  classes  — 
The  second,  pooh  !  'tis  at  the  worst 
A  dissolution  into  gases. 

"  And  vice  and  virtue  are  akin 

As  black  and  white  from  Adam  issue — 
One  flesh,  one  blood,  though  sheeted  in 
A  different-coloured  tissue. 

"  Their  science  groped  from  star  to  star, 

But  than  herself  found  nothing  greater— 
What  wonder?  in  a  Leyden  jar 
They  bottled  the  Creator. 


"  Fires  fluttered  on  their  lightning-rod; 

They  cleared  the  human  mind  from  error; 
They  emptied  heaven  of  its  God, 
And  Tophet  of  its  terror. 

"  Better  the  savage  in  his  dance 

Than  these  acute  and  syllogistic  I 
Better  a  reverent  ignorance 
Than  knowledge  atheistic ! 

"  Have  they  dispelled  one  cloud  that  lowers 

So  darkly  on  the  human  creature  ? 
They  with  their  irreligious  powers 
Have  subjugated  nature. 

"  But  as  a  satyr  wins  the  charms 

Of  maiden  in  a  forest  hearted, 
He  finds,  when  clasped  within  his  arms, 
The  outraged  soul  departed." 

When  I  had  done  reading  these  verses,  the 
clergyman  glanced  slyly  along  to  see  the  effect  of 
his  shot.  The  doctor  drew  two  or  three  hurried 
whiffs,  gave  a  huge  grunt  of  scorn,  then  turning 
sharply,  asked,  "What  is  'a  reverent  ignor 
ance  T  What  is  'a  knowledge  atheistic?'" 
The  clergyman,  skewered  by  the  sudden  ques 
tion,  wriggled  a  little,  and  then  began  to  explain, 
with  no  great  heart,  however,  for  he  had  had  his 
little  joke  out,  and  did  not  care  to  carry  it  fur 
ther.  The  doctor  listened  for  a  little,  and  then, 
laying  down  his  pipe,  said  with  some  heat,  ' '  It 
won't  do.  *  Keverent  ignorance '  and  such  trash 
is  a  mere  jingle  of  words  ;  that  you  know  as  well 
as  I.  You  stumbled  on  these  verses,  and 
brought  them  up  here  to  throw  them  at  me. 
They  don't  harm  me  in  the  least,  I  can  assure 
you.  There  is  no  use,"  continued  the  doctor, 
mollifying  at  the  sight  of  his  friend's  counten 
ance,  and  seeing  how  the  land  lay — "  there  is  no 
use  speaking  on  such  matters  to  our  incurious, 
solitary  friend  here,  who  could  bask  comfortably 
in  sunshine  for  a  century  without  once  inquiring 
whence  came  the  light  and  heat.  But  let  me 
tell  you,"  lifting  his  pipe  and  shaking  it  across 
me  at  the  clergyman,  "  that  science  has  done 
services  to  your  cloth  which  have  not  always  re 
ceived  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 
Why,  man" — here  he  began  to  fill  his  pipe 
slowly — "the  theologian  and  the  man  of  science, 
although  they  seem  to  diverge  and  lose  sight  of 
each  other,  are  all  the  while  working  to  one  end. 
Two  exploring  parties  in  Australia  set  out  from 
one  point ;  the  one  goes  east  and  the  other  west. 
They  lose  sight  of  each  other,  they  know  nothing 
of  one  another's  whereabouts,  but  they  are  all 
steering  to  one  point" — the  sharp  spurt  of  a 
fusee  on  the  garden-seat  came  in  here,  followed 
by  an  aromatic  flavour  in  the  air — "  and  when 
they  do  meet,  which  they  are  certain  to  do  in 
the  long  nm  " — here  the  doctor  put  the  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  finished  his  speech  with  it  there 
— "the  figure  of  the  continent  has  become 
known,  and  may  be  set  down  in  maps.  The  ex 
ploring  parties  have  started  long  ago.  What 
folly  in  the  one  to  pooh-pooh,  or  be  suspicious 
of  the  exertions  of  the  other.  That  party  de- 
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serves  the  greatest  credit  which  meets  the  other 
more  than  half  way."  "Bravo!"  cried  the 
clergyman  when  the  doctor  had  finished  his 
oration ;  "  I  don't  know  that  I  could  fill  your 
place  at  the  bed-side,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  you  could  fill  mine  in  the  pulpit."  "I 
am  not  sure  that  the  congregation  would  ap 
prove  of  the  change — I  might  disturb  their 
slumbers ; "  and,  pleased  with  his  retort,  his 
cheery  laugh  rose  through  a  cloud  of  smoke 
into  the  sunset. 

Heigho  !  mine  is  a  dull  life,  I  fear,  when  this 
little  affair  of  the  doctor  and  the  clergyman  takes 
the  dignity  of  an  incident  and  seems  worthy  of 
being  recorded. 

The  doctor  was  anxious  that  during  the  follow 
ing  winter  a  short  course  of  lectures  should  be 
delivered  in  the  village  schoolroom,  and  in  my 
garden  he  held  several  conferences  on  the  matter 
with  the  clergyman  and  myself.  It  was  arranged 
finally  that  the  lectures  should  be  delivered,  and 
that  one  of  them  should  be  delivered  by  me.  I 
need  not  say  how  pleasant  was  the  writing  out 
of  my  discourse,  and  how  the  pleasure  was 
heightened  by  the  slightest  thrill  of  alarm  at  my 
own  temerity.  My  lecture  I  copied  out  in  my 
most  careful  hand,  and,  as  I  had  it  by  heart,  I 
used  to  declaim  passages  of  it  ensconced  in  my 
moss-house,  or  concealed  behind  my  shrubbery 
trees.  In  these  places  I  tried  it  all  over  sentence 
by  sentence.  The  evening  came  at  last  which 
had  been  looked  forward  to  for  a  couple  of 
months  or  more.  The  small  schoolroom  was 
filled  by  forms  on  which  the  people  sat,  and  a 
small  reading-desk,  with  a  tumbler  of  water  on 
it,  at  the  further  end,  waited  for  me.  When  I 
took  my  seat,  the  couple  of  hundred  eyes  struck 
into  me  a  certain  awe.  I  discovered  in  a  mo 
ment  why  the  orator  of  the  hustings  is  so  defer 
ential  to  the  mob.  You  may  despise  every  indi 
vidual  member  of  your  audience,  but  these 
despised  individuals,  in  their  capacity  of  a  col 
lective  body,  overpower  you.  I  addressed  the 
people  with  the  most  unfeigned  respect.  When 
I  began,  too,  I  found  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is 
to  hear  your  own  voice  inhabiting  the  silence. 
You  are  related  to  your  voice,  and  yet  divorced 
from  it.  It  is  you,  and  yet  a  thing  apart.  All 
the  time  it  is  going  on  you  can  be  critical  as  to 
its  tone,  volume,  cadence,  and  other  qualities,  as 
if  it  was  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  Gradually, 
however,  I  got  accustomed  to  my  voice,  and  the 
respect  which  I  entertained  for  my  hearers  so 
far  relaxed  that  I  was  at  last  able  to  look  them 
in  the  face.  I  saw  the  doctor  and  the  clergyman 
smile  encouragingly,  and  my  half-witted  gar 
dener  looking  up  at  me  with  open  mouth,  and 
the  atrabilious  confectioner  clap  his  hands,  which 
made  me  take  refuge  in  my  paper  again.  I  got 
to  the  end  of  my  task  without  any  remarkable 
incident,  if  I  except  the  doctor's  once  calling  out 
"hear"  loudly,  whioh  brought  the  heart  into 
my  mouth  and  blurred  half  a  sentence.  When 


I  sat  down,  there  were  the  usual  sounds  of  ap 
probation,  and  the  confectioner  returned  thanks 
in  the  name  of  the  audience.. 


MR  CARLYLE  AT  EDINBURGH.* 

On  the  day  of  the  address,  the  doors  of  the 
Music  Hall  were  besieged  long  before  the  hour 
of  opening  had  arrived;  and  loitering  about 
there  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  one  could 
not  help  glancing  curiously  down  Pitt  Street, 
towards  the  "lang  toun  of  Kirkcaldy,"  dimly 
seen  beyond  the  Forth ;  for  on  the  sands  there 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  Edward  Irving 
was  accustomed  to  pace  up  and  down  solitarily, 
and  "  as  if  the  sands  were  his  own,"  people  say, 
who  remember  when  they  were  boys,  seeing  the 
tall,  ardent,  black-haired,  swift-gestured,  squint 
ing  man,  often  enough.  And  to  Kirkcaldy  too, 
as  successor  to  Edward  Irving  in  the  Grammar 
School,  came  young  Carlyle  from  Edinburgh 
College,  wildly  in  love  with  German  and  mathe 
matics;  and  the  schoolroom  in  which  these 
men  taught,  although  incorporated  in  Provost 
Swan's  manufactory,  is  yet  kept  sacred  and 
intact,  and  but  little  changed  these  fifty  years — 
an  act  of  hero-worship  for  which  the  present 
and  other  generations  may  be  thankful.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  so  glancing  Fifewards,  and 
thinking  of  that  noble  friendship— of  the  David 
and  Jonathan  of  so  many  years  a-gone — was  the 
best  preparation  for  the  man  I  was  to  see,  and 
the  speech  I  was  to  hear.  David  and  Jonathan ! 
Jonathan  stumbled  and  fell  on  the  dark  hills, 
not  of  Gilboa,  but  of  Vanity;  and  David  sang 
his  funeral  song:  "But  for  him  I  had  never 
known  what  the  communion  of  man  with  man 
means.  His  was  the  freest,  brotherliest,  bravest 
human  soul  mine  ever  came  in  contact  with. 
I  call  him,  on  the  whole,  the  best  man  I  have 
ever,  after  trial  enough,  found  in  this  world,  or 
now  hope  to  find." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  doors  were 
opened,  the  large  hall  was  filled  in  every  part ; 
and  when  up  the  central  passage  the  Principal, 
the  Lord  Rector,  the  members  of  the  Senate, 
and  other  gentlemen  advanced  towards  the  plat 
form,  the  cheering  was  vociferous  and  hearty. 
The  Principal  occupied  the  chair,  of  course ;  the 
Lord  Rector  on  his  right,  the  Lord  Provost  on 
his  left.  When  the  platform  gentlemen  had 
taken  their  seats,  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the 
Rector.  To  all  appearance,  as  he  sat,  time  and 
labour  had  dealt  tenderly  with  him.  His  face  . 
had  not  yet  lost  the  country  bronze  which  he 
brought  up  with  him  from  Dumfriesshire  as  a 
student,  fifty -six  years  ago.  His  long  residence 
in  London  had  not  touched  his  Annandale  look, 
nor  had  it — as  we  soon  learned — touched  his 
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Annandale  accent.  His  countenance  was  strik 
ing,  homely,  sincere,  truthful — the  countenance 
of  a  man  on  whom  "the  burden  of  the  unin 
telligible  world"  had  weighed  more  heavily  than 
on  most.  His  hair  was  yet  almost  dark;  his 
moustache  and  short  beard  were  iron-grey.  His 
eyes  were  wide,  melancholy,  sorrowful ;  and 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  at  times  a-weary  of 
the  sun.  Altogether,  in  his  aspect  there  was 
something  aboriginal,  as  of  a  piece  of  unhewn 
granite,  which  had  never  been  polished  to  any 
approved  pattern,  whose  natural  and  original 
vitality  had  never  been  tampered  with.  In  a 
word,  there  seemed  no  passivity  about  Mr 
Carlyle;  he  was  the  diamond,  and  the  world 
was  his  pane  of  glass;  he  was  a  graving  tool, 
rather  than  a  thing  graven  upon — a  man  to  set 
his  mark  on  the  world — a  man  on  whom  the 
world  could  not  set  its  mark.  And  just  as, 
glancing  towards  Fife  a  few  minutes  before,  one 
could  not  help  thinking  of  his  early  connection 
with  Edward  Irving,  so  seeing  him  sit  beside  the 
venerable  Principal  of  the  University,  one  could 
not  help  thinking  of  his  earliest  connection  with 
literature.  Time  brings  men  into  the  most  un 
expected  relationships.  When  the  Principal 
was  plain  Mr  Brewster,  editor  of  the  Edin 
burgh  Cyclopcedia,  little  dreaming  that  he  should 
ever  be  Knight  of  Hanover,  and  head  of  the 
Northern  Metropolitan  University,  Mr  Carlyle 
— just  as  little  dreaming  that  he  should  be  the 
foremost  man  of  letters  of  his  day,  and  Lord 
Rector  of  the  same  University — was  his  con 
tributor,  writing  for  said  Cyclopaedia  biographies 
of  Voltaire  and  other  notables.  And  so  it  came 
about  that,  after  years  of  separation  and  of 
honourable  labour,  the  old  editor  and  contributor 
were  brought  together  again — in  new  relations. 
The  proceedings  began  by  the  conferring  of  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  on  Mr  Erskine  of  Linlathen — 
an  old  friend  of  Mr  Carlyle's — on  Professors 
Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Ramsay,  and  on  Dr  Rae, 
the  Arctic  explorer.  That  done,  amid  a  tempest 
of  cheering  and  hats  enthusiastically  waved,  Mr 
Carlyle,  slipping  off  his  Rectorial  robe — which 
must  have  been  a  very  shirt  of  Nessus  to  him — 
advanced  to  the  table,  and  began  to  speak  in 
low,  wavering,  melancholy  tones,  which  were  in 
accordance  with  the  melancholy  eyes,  and  in  the 
Annandale  accent  with  which  his  play-fellows 
must  have  been  familiar  long  ago.  So  self- 
centred  was  he,  so  impregnable  to  outward  in 
fluences,  that  all  his  years  of  Edinburgh  and 
London  life  could  not  impair,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  that.  The  opening  sentences  were  lost 
in  the  applause,  and  when  it  subsided,  the  low, 
plaintive,  quavering  voice  was  heard  going  on : 
"  Your  enthusiasm  towards  me  is  very  beautiful 
in  itself,  however  undeserved  it  may  be  in  regard 
to  the  object  of  it.  It  is  a  feeling  honourable  to 
all  men,  and  one  well  known  to  myself  when  in 
a  position  analogous  to  your  own."  And  then 
came  the  Carlylean  utterance,  with  its  far-reach 


ing  reminiscence  and  sigh  over  old  graves — 
father's  and  mother's,  Edward  Irving's,  John 
Stirling's,  Charles  Buller's,  and  all  the  noble 
known  in  past  time — and  with  its  flash  of  melan 
choly  scorn:  "There  are  now  fifty-six  yeais 
gone,  last  November,  since  I  first  entered  your 
city,  a  boy  of  not  quite  fourteen — fifty-six  years 
ago — to  attend  classes  here,  and  gain  knowledge 
of  all  kinds,  I  knew  not  what — with  feelings  of 
wonder  and  awe-struck  expectation;  and  now, 
after  a  long,  long  course,  this  is  what  we  have 
come  to.  There  is  something  touching  and 
tragic,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  beautiful,  to  see 
the  third  generation,  as  it  were,  of  my  dear  old 
native  land,  rising  up,  and  saying :  '  Well,  you 
are  not  altogether  an  unworthy  labourer  in  the 
vineyard.  You  have  toiled  through  a  great 
variety  of  fortunes,  and  have  had  many  judges.'" 
And  thereafter,  without  any  aid  of  notes,  or 
paper  preparation  of  any  kind,  in  the  same  wist 
ful,  earnest,  hesitating  voice,  and  with  many  a 
touch  of  quaint  humour  by  the  way,  which  came 
in  upon  his  subject  like  glimpses  of  pleasant 
sunshine,  the  old  man  talked  to  his  vast  audience 
about  the  origin  and  function  of  universities, 
the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
John  Knox,  the  excellence  of  silence  as  com 
pared  with  speech,  the  value  of  courage  and 
truthfulness,  and  the  supreme  importance  of 
taking  care  of  one's  health.  "  There  is  no  kind 
of  achievement  you  could  make  in  the  world 
that  is  equal  to  perfect  health.  What  to  it  are 
nuggets  and  millions  ?  The  French  financier 
said :  '  Alas  !  why  is  there  no  sleep  to  be  sold  ?' 
Sleep  was  not  in  the  market  at  any  quotation." 
But  what  need  of  quoting  a  speech  which  by  this 
time  has  been  read  by  everybody  ?  Appraise  it 
as  you  please,  it  was  a  thing  per  se.  Just  as,  if 
you  wish  a  purple  dye,  you  must  fish  up  the 
Murex ;  if  you  wish  ivory,  you  must  go  to  the 
East ;  so  if  you  desire  an  address  such  as  Edin 
burgh  listened  to  the  other  day,  you  must  go  to 
Chelsea  for  it.  It  may  not  be  quite  to  your 
taste,  but,  in  any  case,  there  is  no  other  in 
tellectual  warehouse  in  which  that  kind  of  article 
is  kept  in  stock. 

Criticism  and  comment,  both  provincial  and 
metropolitan,  have  been  busy  with  the  speech, 
making  the  best  and  the  worst  of  it ;  but  it  will 
long  be  memorable  to  those  who  were  present 
and  listened.  Beyond  all  other  living  men,  Mr 
Carlyle  has  coloured  the  thought  of  his  time. 
He  is  above  all  things  original.  Search  where 
you  will,  you  will  not  find  his  duplicate.  Just 
as  Wordsworth  brought  a  new  eye  to  nature,  Mr 
Carlyle  has  brought  a  new  eye  into  the  realms 
of  Biography  and  History.  Helvellyn  and 
Skiddaw,  Grassmere  and  Fairfield,  are  seen  now 
by  the  tourist  even,  through  the  glamour  of  the 
poet ;  and  Robespierre  and  Mirabeau,  Cromwell 
and  Frederic,  Luther  and  Knox,  stand  at  pre 
sent,  and  may  for  a  long  time  stand,  in  the 
somewhat  lurid  torchlight  of  Mr  Carlyle's  genius. 
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Whatever  the  French  Eevolution  may  have  been, 
the  French  Revolution,  as  Mr  Carlyle  conceives 
it,  will  be  the  French  Eevolution  of  posterity. 
If  he  has  been  mistaken,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
from  what  quarter  rectification  is  to  come.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  take  the  "sea-green"  out  of 
the  countenance  of  the  Incorruptible ;  to  silence 
Danton's  pealing  voice  or  clip  his  shaggy  mane  ; 
to  dethrone  King  Mirabeau.  If,  with  regard  to 
these  men,  Mr  Carlyle  has  written  wrongfully, 
there  is  to  be  found  no  redress.  Eobespierre  is 
now,  and  henceforth  in  popular  conception,  a 
prig ;  Mirabeau  is  now  and  henceforth  a  hero. 
Of  these  men,  and  many  others,  Mr  Carlyle  has 
painted  portraits,  and  whether  true  or  false,  his 
portraits  are  taken  as  genuine.  And  this  new 
eye  he  has  brought  into  ethics  as  well.  A 
mountain,  a  daisy,  a  sparrow's  nest,  a  moorland 
tarn,  were  very  different  objects  to  Wordsworth 
from  what  they  were  to  ordinary  spectators ; 
and  the  moral  qualities  of  truth,  valour,  honesty, 
industry,  are  quite  other  things  to  Mr  Carlyle 
than  they  are  to  the  ordinary  run  of  mortals — 
not  to  speak  of  preachers  and  critical  writers. 
The  gospel  of  noble  manhood  which  he  so 
passionately  preaches  is  not  in  the  least  a  novel 
one ;  the  main  points  of  it  are  to  be  found  in 
the  oldest  books  which  the  world  possesses, 
and  have  been  so  constantly  in  the  mouths  of 
men  that  for  several  centuries  past  they  have 
been  regarded  as  truisms.  That  "  work  is  wor 
ship  ; "  that  the  first  duty  of  a  man  is  to  find  out 
what  he  can  do  best,  and  when  found,  "to  keep 
pegging  away  at  it,"  as  old  Lincoln  phrased  it ; 
that  on  a  lie  nothing  can  be  built ;  that  this 
world  has  been  created  by  Almighty  God ;  that 
man  has  a  soul  which  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
meats  or  drinks,  or  fine  palaces  and  millions  of 
money,  or  stars  and  ribands  — are  not  these 
the  mustiest  of  commonplaces,  of  the  utterance 
of  which  our  very  grandmothers  might  be 


ashamed?  It  is  true  they  are  most  common 
place  —  to  the  commonplace ;  that  they  have 
formed  the  staple  of  droning  sermons  which 
have  set  the  congregation  asleep ;  but  just  as 
Wordsworth  saw  more  in  a  mountain  than  any 
other  man,  so  in  these  ancient  saws  Mr  Carlyle 
discovered  what  no  other  man  in  his  time  has. 
And  then,  in  combination  with  this  piercing 
insight,  he  has,  above  all  things,  emphasis.  He 
speaks  as  one  having  authority — the  authority 
of  a  man  who  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  who 
has  gone  to  the  bottom  of  things  and  knows. 
For  thirty  years  this  gospel  he  has  preached, 
scornfully  sometimes,  fiercely  sometimes,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  decorous  persons  not  unfre- 
quently ;  but  he  has  always  preached  it  sincerely 
and  effectively.  All  this  Mr  Carlyle  has  done ; 
and  there  was  not  a  single  individual,  perhaps, 
in  his  large  audience  •  at  Edinburgh  the  other 
day,  who  was  not  indebted  to  him  for  something 
— on  whom  he  had  not  exerted  some  spiritual 
influence  more  or  less.  Hardly  one,  perhaps — 
and  there  were  many  to  whom  he  has  been  a 
sort  of  Moses  leading  them  across  the  desert  to 
what  land  of  promise  may  be  in  store  for  them  ; 
some  to  whom  he  has  been  a  many-counselled, 
wisely-experienced  elder  brother ;  a  few  to  whom 
he  has  been  monitor  and  friend.  The  gratitude 
I  owe  to  him  is,  or  should  be,  equal  to  that  of 
most.  He  has  been  to  me  only  a  voice,  some 
times  sad,  sometimes  wrathful,  sometimes  scorn 
ful  ;  but  when  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  with 
the  eye  of  flesh  stand  up  amongst  us  the  other 
day,  and  heard  him  speak  kindly,  brotherly, 
affectionate  words— his  first  appearance  of  that 
kind,  I  suppose,  since  he  discoursed  of  Heroes 
and  Hero  Worship  to  the  London  people — I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  felt  moved  towards 
him,  as  I  do  not  think,  in  any  possible  combina 
tion  of  circumstances,  I  could  have  felt  moved 
towards  any  other  living  man. 


THOMAS  CAELYLE.    BORN  1795. 

(From  "Miscellaneous  Essays") 


BURNS.* 

WE  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  problem  of 
Burns's  biography  has  yet  been  adequately 
solved.  We  do  not  allude  so  much  to  deficiency 
of  facts  or  documents — though  of  these  we  are 
still  every  day  receiving  some  fresh  accession — 
as  to  the  limited  and  imperfect  application  of 
them  to  the  great  end  of  biography.  Our 
notions  upon  this  subject  may  perhaps  appear 

*  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  No.  96,  1828.     Here  given  in 
an  abridged  form,  with  the  author's  permission. 


I  extravagant;  but  if  an  individual  is  really  of 
consequence  enough  to  have  his  life  and  char 
acter  recorded  for  public  remembrance,  we  have 
always  been  of  opinion  that  the  public  ought  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  all  the  inward  springs 
and  relations  of  his  character.  How  did  the 
world  and  man's  life,  from  his  particular  posi 
tion,  represent  themselves  to  his  mind  ?  How 
did  coexisting  circumstances  modify  him  from 
without ;  how  did  he  modify  these  from  within? 
With  what  endeavours  and  what  efficacy  rule 
over  them  ;  with  what  resistance  and  what  suf 
fering  sink  under  them?  In  one  word,  what 
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and  how  produced  was  the  effect  of  society  on 
him?  what  and  how  produced  was  his  effect  on 
society  ?  He  who  should  answer  these  questions, 
in  regard  to  any  individual,  would,  as  we  believe, 
furnish  a  model  of  perfection  in  biography.  Few 
individuals,  indeed,  can  deserve  such  a  study ; 
and  many  lives  will  be  written,  and,  for  the 
gratification  of  innocent  curiosity,  ought  to  be 
writtten,  and  read  and  forgotten,  which  are  not 
in  this  sense  biographies.  But  Burns,  if  we  mis 
take  not,  is  one  of  these  few  individuals;  and 
such  a  study,  at  least  with  such  a  result,  he  has 
not  yet  obtained.  Our  own  contributions  to  it, 
we  are  aware,  can  be  but  scanty  and  feeble ;  but 
we  offer  them  with  good-will,  and  trust  they 
may  meet  with  acceptance  from  those  they  are 
intended  for. 

Burns  first  came  upon  the  world  as  a  prodigy ; 
and  was,  in  that  character,  entertained  by  it,  in 
the  usual  fashion,  with  loud,  vague,  tumultuous 
wonder,  speedily  subsiding  into  censure  and 
neglect ;  till  his  early  and  most  mournful  death 
again  awakened  an  enthusiasm  for  him,  which, 
especially  as  there  was  now  nothing  to  be  done, 
and  much  to  be  spoken,  has  prolonged  itself  even 
to  our  own  time.  It  is  true,  the  "nine  days" 
have  long -since  elapsed;  and  the  very  continu 
ance  of  this  clamour  proves  that  Burns  was  no 
vulgar  wonder.  Accordingly,  even  in  sober 
judgments,  where,  as  years  passed  by,  he  has 
come  to  rest  more  and  more  exclusively  on  his 
own  intrinsic  merits,  and  may  now  be  well-nigh 
shorn  of  that  casual  radiance,  he  appears  not 
only  as  a  true  British  poet,  but  as  one  of  the 
most  considerable  British  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Let  it  not  be  objected  that  he  did 
little.  He  did  much,  if  we  consider  where  and 
how.  If  the  work  performed  was  small,  we  must 
remember  that  he  had  his  very  materials  to  dis 
cover  ;  for  the  metal  he  worked  in  lay  hid  under 
the  desert  moor,  where  no  eye  but  his  had 
guessed  its  existence ;  and  we  may  almost  say, 
that  with  his  own  hand  he  had  to  construct  the 
tools  for  fashioning  it.  For  he  found  himself  in 
deepest  obscurity,  without  help,  without  instruc 
tion,  without  model ;  or  with  models  only  of  the 
meanest  sort.  An  educated  man  stands,  as  it 
were,  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  arsenal  and 
magazine,  filled  with  all  the  weapons  and 
engines  which  man's  skill  has  been  able  to  devise 
from  the  earliest  time;  and  he  works,  accord 
ingly,  with  a  strength  borrowed  from  all  past 
ages.  How  different  is  his  state  who  stands  on 
the  outside  of  that  storehouse,  and  feels  that  its 
gates  must  be  stormed,  or  remain  for  ever  shut 
against  him!  His  means  are  the  commonest 
and  rudest ;  the  mere  work  done  is  no  measure 
of  his  strength.  A  dwarf  behind  his  steam- 
engine  may  remove  mountains ;  but  no  dwarf 
will  hew  them  down  with  the  pickaxe ;  and  he 
must  be  a  Titan  that  hurls  them  abroad  with 
his  arms. 


It  is  in  this  last  shape  that  Burns  presents 
himself.  Born  in  an  age  the  most  prosaic 
Britain  had  yet  seen,  and  in  a  condition  the  most 
disadvantageous,  where  in  his  mind,  if  it  accom 
plished  aught,  must  accomplish  it  under  the 
pressure  of  continual  bodily  toil,  nay  of  penury 
and  desponding  apprehension  of  the  worst  evils, 
and  with  no  furtherance  but  such  knowledge  as 
dwells  in  a  poor  man's  hut,  and  the  rhymes  of  a 
Ferguson  or  Kamsay  for  his  standard  of  beauty, 
he  sinks  not  under  all  these  impediments :  through 
the  fogs  and  darkness  of  that  obscure  region,  his 
lynx  eye  discerns  the  true  relations  of  the  world 
and  human  life;  he  grows  into  intellectual 
strength,  and  trains  himself  into  intellectual  ex- 
pertness.  Impelled  by  the  expansive  movement 
of  his  own  irrepressible  soul,  he  struggles  forward 
into  the  general  view;  and  with  haughty  modesty 
lays  down  before  us,  as  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  a 
gift,  which  time  has  now  pronounced  imperish 
able.  Aid  to  all  this,  that  his  darksome  drudging 
childhood  and  youth  was  by  far  the  kindliest  era 
of  his  whole  life  ;  and  that  he  died  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year:  and  then  ask,  if  it  be  strange  that 
his  poems  are  imperfect,  and  of  small  extent,  or 
that  his  genius  attained  no  mastery  in  its  art  ? 
Alas,  his  sun  shone  as  through  a  tropical  tornado ; 
and  the  pale  shadow  of  death  eclipsed  it  at  noon ! 
Shrouded  in  such  baleful  vapours,  the  genius  of 
Burns  was  never  seen  in  clear  azure  splendour, 
enlightening  the  world :  but  some  beams  from  it 
did,  by  fits,  pierce  through ;  and  it  tinted  those 
clouds  with  rainbow  and  orient  colours,  into  a 
glory  and  stern  grandeur,  which  men  silently 
gazed  on  with  wonder  and  tears ! 

We  are  anxious  not  to  exaggerate ;  for  it  is 
exposition  rather  than  admiration  that  our 
readers  require  of  us  here :  and  yet  to  avoid 
some  tendency  to  that  side  is  no  easy  matter. 
We  love  Burns,  and  we  pity  him  ;  and  love  and 
pity  are  prone  to  magnify.  Criticism,  it  is 
sometimes  thought,  should  be  a  cold  business. 
We  are  not  so  sure  of  this ;  but,  at  all  events, 
our  concern  with  Burns  is  not  exclusively  that 
of  critics.  True  and  genial  as  his  poetry  must 
appear,  it  is  not  chiefly  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  man, 
that  he  interests  and  affects  us.  He  was  often 
advised  to  write  a  tragedy;  time  and  means 
were  not  lent  him  for  this  ;  but  through  life  he 
enacted  a  tragedy,  and  one  of  the  deepest.  We 
question  whether  the  world  has  since  witnessed  so 
utterly  sad  a  scene  ;  whether  Napoleon  himself 
left  to  brawl  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  perish 
on  his  rock,  "  amid  the  melancholy  main,"  pre 
sented  to  the  reflecting  mind  such  a  ' '  spectacle 
of  pity  and  fear,"  as  did  this  intrinsically 
nobler,  gentler,  and  perhaps  greater  soul,  wast 
ing  itself  away  in  a  hopeless  struggle  with  base 
entanglements,  which  coiled  closer  and  closer 
round  him,  till  only  death  opened  him  an  outlet. 
Conquerors  are  a  class  of  men  with  whom,  for 
most  part,  the  world  could  well  dispense  ;  nor 
can  the  hard  intellect,  the  unsympathising  lofti- 
2  H 
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ness,  and  high  but  selfish  enthusiasm  of  such 
persons,  inspire  us  in  general  with  any  affec 
tion.  At  best  it  may  excite  amazement;  and 
their  fall,  like  that  of  a  pyramid,  will  be  beheld 
with  a  certain  sadness  and  awe.  But  a  true 
poet,  a  man  in  whose  heart  resides  some  efflu 
ence  of  wisdom,  some  tone  of  the  "  Eternal 
Melodies,"  is  the  most  precious  gift  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  a  generation;  we  see  in  him  a 
freer,  purer  development  of  whatever  is  noblest 
in  ourselves  :  his  life  is  a  rich  lesson  to  us,  and 
we  mourn  his  death,  as  that  of  a  benefactor  who 
loved  and  taught  us. 

Such  a  gift  had  Nature  in  her  bounty  be 
stowed  on  us  in  Robert  Burns  ;  but  with  queen- 
like  indifference  she  cast  it  from  her  hand,  like 
a  thing  of  no  moment ;  and  it  was  defaced  and 
torn  asunder,  as  an  idle  bauble,  before  we  re 
cognised  it.  To  the  ill-starred  Burns  was  given 
the  power  of  making  man's  life  more  venerable, 
but  that  of  wisely  guiding  his  own  life  was  not 
given.  Destiny — for  so  in  our  ignorance  we 
must  speak— his  faults,  the  faults  of  others, 
proved  too  hard  for  him ;  and  that  spirit, 
which  might  have  soared,  could  it  but  have 
walked,  soon  sank  to  the  dust,  its  glorious 
faculties  trodden  under  foot  in  the  blossom; 
and  died,  we  may  almost  say,  without  ever 
having  lived.  And  so  kind  and  warm  a  soul ; 
so  full  of  inborn  riches,  of  love  to  all  living  and 
lifeless  things  !  How  his  heart  flows  out  in 
sympathy  over  universal  Nature ;  and  in  her 
bleakest  provinces  discerns  a  beauty  and  a 
meaning  !  The  "  Daisy "  falls  not  unheeded 
under  his  ploughshare  ;  nor  the  ruined  nest  of 
that  "  wee,  cowering,  timorous  beastie,"  cast 
forth,  after  all  its  provident  pains,  to  "thole 
the  sleety  dribble,  and  cranreuch  cauld."  The 
"hoar  visage"  of  winter  delights  him;  he 
dwells  with  a  sad  and  oft-returning  fondness 
in  these  scenes  of  solemn  desolation ;  but  the 
voice  of  the  tempest  becomes  an  anthem  to  his 
ears.  He  loves  to  walk  in  the  sounding  woods, 
for  "  it  raises  his  thoughts  to  Him  that  walketh 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind."  A  true  poet-soul, 
for  it  needs  but  to  be  struck,  and  the  sound  it 
yields  will  be  music  !  But  observe  him  chiefly 
as  he  mingles  with  his  brother  men.  What 
warm,  all-comprehending  fellow-feeling;  what 
trustful,  boundless  love ;  what  generous  exag 
geration  of  the  object  loved  !  His  rustic  friend, 
his  nut-brown  maiden,  are  no  longer  mean  and 
homely,  but  a  hero  and  a  queen,  whom  he 
prizes  as  the  paragons  of  earth.  The  rough 
scenes  of  Scottish  life,  not  seen  by  him  in 
any  Arcadian  illusion,  but  in  the  rude  contra 
diction,  in  the  smoke  and  soil  of  a  too  harsh 
reality,  are  still  lovely  to  him.  Poverty  is  in 
deed  his  companion,  but  love  also  and  courage ; 
the  simple  feelings,  the  worth,  the  nobleness, 
that  dwell  under  the  straw  roof,  are  dear  and 
venerable  to  his  heart :  and  thus  over  the 
lowest  provinces  of  man's  existence  he  pours 


the  glory  of  his  own  soul ;  and  they  rise,  in 
shadow  and  sunshine,  softened  and  brightened 
into  a  beauty  which  other  eyes  discern  not  in 
the  highest.  He  has  a  just  self-consciousness, 
which  too  often  degenerates  into  pride  :  yet  it 
is  a  noble  pride,  for  defence,  not  for  offence  ; 
no  cold,  suspicious  feeling,  but  a  frank  and 
social  one.  The  Peasant  Poet  bears  himself,  we 
might  say,  like  a  king  in  exile :  he  is  cast 
among  the  low,  and  feels  himself  equal  to  the 
highest ;  yet  he  claims  no  rank,  that  none  may 
be  disputed  to  him.  The  forward  he  can  repel, 
the  supercilious  he  can  subdue  :  pretensions  of 
wealth  or  ancestry  are  of  no  avail  with  him ; 
there  is  a  fire  in  that  dark  eye,  under  which  the 
"insolence  of  condescension"  cannot  thrive. 
In  his  abasement,  in  his  extreme  need,  he  forgets 
not  for  a  moment  the  majesty  of  poetry  and 
manhood.  And  yet,  far  as  he  feels  himself 
above  common  men,  he  wanders  not  apart  from 
them,  but  mixes  warmly  in  their  interests — nay, 
throws  himself  into  their  arms  ;  and,  as  it  were, 
entreats  them  to  love  him.  It  is  moving  to  see 
how,  in  his  darkest  despondency,  this  proud 
being  still  seeks  relief  from  friendship ;  un 
bosoms  himself  often  to  the  unworthy ;  and, 
amid  tears,  strains  to  his  glowing  heart  a  heart 
that  knows  only  the  name  of  friendship.  And 
yet  he  was  "  quick  to  learn ;  "  a  man  of  keen 
vision,  before  whom  common  disguises  afforded 
no  concealment.  His  understanding  saw  through 
the  hollowness  even  of  accomplished  deceivers : 
but  there  was  a  generous  credulity  in  his  heart. 
And  so  did  our  peasant  show  himself  among  us  ; 
"a  soul  like  an  ^Eolian  harp,  in  whose  strings 
the  vulgar  wind,  as  it  passed  through  them, 
changed  itself  into  articulate  melody."  And 
this  was  he  for  whom  the  world  found  no  fitter 
business  than  quarrelling  with  smugglers  and 
vintners,  computing  excise  dues  upon  tallow, 
and  gauging  ale-barrels  ?  In  such  toils  was 
that  mighty  spirit  sorrowfully  wasted  ;  and  a 
hundred  years  may  pass  on  before  another  such 
is  given  us  to  waste. 

All  that  remains  of  Burns,  the  writings  he 
has  left,  seem  to  us,  as  we  hinted  above,  no 
more  than  a  poor  mutilated  fraction  of  what 
was  in  him  ;  brief,  broken  glimpses  of  a  genius 
that  could  never  show  itself  complete — that 
wanted  all  things  for  completeness  :  culture, 
leisure,  true  effort — nay,  even  length  of  life. 
His  poems  are,  with  scarcely  any  exception, 
mere  occasional  effusions,  poured  forth  with 
little  premeditation  ;  expressing,  by  such  means 
as  offered,  the  passion,  opinion,  or  humour  of 
the  hour.  Never  in  one  instance  was  it  per 
mitted  him  to  grapple  with  any  subject  with 
the  'full  collection  of  his  strength,  to  fuse  and 
mould  it  in  the  concentrated  fire  of  his  genius. 
To  try  by  the  strict  rules  of  art  such  imperfect 
fragments,  would  be  at  once  unprofitable  and 
unfair.  Nevertheless,  there  is  something  in 
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these  poems,  marred  and  defective  as  they  are, 
which  forbids  the  most  fastidious  student  of 
poetry  to  pass  them  by.  Some  sort  of  enduring 
quality  they  must  have,  for,  after  fifty  years  of 
the  wildest  vicissitudes  in  poetic  taste,  they 
still  continue  to  be  read  ;  nay,  are  read  more 
and  more  eagerly,  more  and  more  extensively  : 
and  this  not  only  by  literary  virtuosos,  and 
that  class  upon  whom  transitory  causes  operate 
most  strongly,  but  by  all  classes,  down  to  the 
most  hard,  unlettered,  and  truly  natural  class, 
who  read  little,  and  especially  no  poetry,  except 
because  they  find  pleasure  in  it.  The  grounds 
of  so  singular  and  wide  a  popularity,  which 
extends,  in  a  literal  sense,  from  the  palace  to 
the  hut,  and  over  all  regions  where  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken,  are  well  worth  inquiring  into. 
After  every  just  deduction,  it  seems,  to  imply 
Some  rare  excellence  in  these  works.  What  is 
that  excellence  ? 

To  answer  this  question  will  not  lead  us  far. 
The  excellence  of  Burns  is,  indeed,  among  the 
rarest,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  plain  and  easily  recognised :  his 
sincerity,  his  indisputable  air  of  truth.  Here 
are  no  fabulous  woes  or  joys  ;  no  hollow  fantas 
tic  sentimentalities;  no  wire-drawn  refinings, 
either  in  thought  or  feeling  :  the  passion  that  is 
traced  before  us  has  glowed  in  a  living  heart ; 
the  opinion  he  utters  has  risen  in  his  own  un 
derstanding  and  been  a  light  to  his  own  steps. 
He  does  not  write  from  hearsay,  but  from  sight 
and  experience  ;  it  is  the  scenes  that  he  has  lived 
and  laboured  amidst  that  he  describes ;  those 
scenes,  rude  and  humble  as  they  are,  have  kindled 
beautiful  emotions  in  his  soul,  noble  thoughts, 
and  definite  resolves  ;  and  he  speaks  forth  what 
is  in  him,  not  from  any  outward  call  of  vanity 
or  interest,  but  because  his  heart  is  too  full  to 
be  silent.  He  speaks  it  with  such  melody  and 
modulation  as  he  can ;  "  in  homely  rustic 
jingle ; "  but  it  is  his  own,  and  genuine.  This 
is  the  grand  secret  for  finding  readers  and  re 
taining  them :  let  him  who  would  move  and  con 
vince  others  be  first  moved  and  convinced  him 
self.  Horace's  rule,  Si  vis  meflere,  is  applicable 
in  a  wider  sense  than  the  literal  one.  To  every 
poet,  to  every  writer,  we  might  say  :  Be  true  if 
you  would  be  believed.  Let  a  man  but  speak 
forth  with  genuine  earnestness  the  thought,  the 
emotion,  the  actual  condition  of  his  own  heart ; 
and  other  men,  so  strangely  are  we  all  knit  to 
gether  by  the  tie  of  sympathy,  must  and  will 
give  heed  to  him.  In  culture,  in  extent  of  view, 
we  may  stand  above  the  speaker  or  below  him  ; 
but  in  either  case  his  words,  if  they  are  earnest 
and  sincere,  will  find  some  response  within  us  ; 
for  in  spite  of  all  casual  varieties  in  outward 
rank,  or  inward,  as  face  answers  to  face,  so  does 
the  heart  of  man  to  man. 

This  may  appear  a  very  simple  principle,  and 
one  which  Burns  had  little  merit  in  discovering. 
True,  the  discovery  is  easy  enough,  but  the  prac 


tical  appliance  is  not  easy — is  indeed  the  funda 
mental  difficulty  which  all  poets  have  to  strive 
with,  and  which  scarcely  one  in  the  hundred 
ever  fairly  surmounts.  A  head  too  dull  to  dis 
criminate  the  true  from  the  false ;  a  heart  too 
dull  to  love  the  one  at  all  risks,  and  to  hate  the 
other  in  spite  of  all  temptations,  are  alike  fatal 
to  a  writer.  With  either,  or,  as  more  commonly 
happens,  with  both,  of  these  deficiencies,  com 
bine  a  love  of  distinction,  a  wish  to  be  original, 
which  is  seldom  wanting  ;  and  we  have  Affecta 
tion,  the  bane  of  literature,  as  Cant,  its  elder 
brother,  is  of  morals.  How  often  does  the  one 
and  the  other  front  us  in  poetry  as  in  life !  Great 
poets  themselves  are  not  always  free  of  this  vice ; 
nay,  it  is  precisely  on  a  certain  sort  and  degree 
of  greatness  that  it  is  most  commonly  ingrafted. 
A  strong  effort  after  excellence  will  sometimes 
solace  itself  with  a  mere  shadow  of  success  ;  he 
who  has  much  to  unfold  will  sometimes  unfold 
it  imperfectly.  Byron,  for  instance,  was  no  com 
mon  man ;  yet  if  we  examine  his  poetry  with 
this  view,  we  shall  find  it  far  enough  from  fault 
less.  Generally  speaking,  we  should  say  that  it 
is  not  true.  He  refreshes  us,  not  with  the 
divine  fountain,  but  too  often  with  vulgar  strong 
waters,  stimulating  indeed  to  the  taste,  but  soon 
ending  in  dislike,  or  even  nausea.  Are  his 
Harolds  and  Giaours,  we  would  ask,  real  men— 
we  mean,  poetically  consistent  and  conceivable 
men?  Do  not  these  characters,  does  not  the 
character  of  their  author,  which  more  or  less 
shines  through  them  all,  rather  appear  a  thing 
put  on  for  the  occasion  ;  no  natural  or  possible 
mode  of  being,  but  something  intended  to  look 
much  grander  than  nature?  Surely  all  these 
stormful  agonies,  this  volcanic  heroism,  super 
human  contempt,  and  moody  desperation,  with 
so  much  scowling,  and  teeth-gnashing,  and  other 
sulphurous  humour,  is  more  like  the  brawling 
of  a  player  in  some  paltry  tragedy  which  is  to 
last  three  hours  than  the  bearing  of  a  man  in  the 
business  of  life  which  is  to  last  threescore  and 
ten  years.  To  our  minds,  there  is  a  taint  of  this 
sort — something  which  we  should  call  theatrical, 
false,  affected,  in  every  one  of  these  otherwise  so 
powerful  pieces.  Perhaps  "Don  Juan,"  espe 
cially  the  latter  parts  of  it,  is  the  only  thing  ap 
proaching  to  a  sincere  work  he  ever  wrote — the 
only  work  where  he  showed  himself,  in  any  mea 
sure,  as  he  was ;  and  seemed  so  intent  on  his 
subject  as  for  moments  to  forget  himself.  Yet 
Byron  hated  this  vice  ;  we  believe,  heartily  de 
tested  it :  nayr  he  had  declared  formal  war 
against  it  in  words.  So  difficult  is  it  even  for 
the  strongest  to  make  this  primary  attainment, 
which  might  seem  the  simplest  of  all :  to  read 
its  own  consciousness  without  mistakes,  without 
errors  involuntary  or  wilful !  We  recollect  no 
poet  of  Burns's  susceptibility  who  comes  before 
us  from  the  first,  and  abides  with  us  to  the  last, 
with  such  a  total  want  of  affectation.  He  is  an 
honest  man  and  an  honest  writer.  In  his  sue- 
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cesses  and  his  failures,  in  his  greatness  and  his 
littleness,  he  is  ever  clear,  simple,  true,  and  glit 
ters  with  no  lustre  but  his  own.  We  reckon 
this  to  be  a  great  virtue — to  be,  in  fact,  the  root 
of  most  other  virtues,  literary  as  well  as  moral. 

Here,  however,  let  us  say  it  is  to  the  poetry  of 
Burns  that  we  now  allude  ;  to  those  writings 
which  he  had  time  to  meditate,  and  where  no 
special  reason  existed  to  warp  his  critical  feel 
ing  or  obstruct  his  endeavour  to  fulfil  it.  Cer 
tain  of  his  letters,  and  other  fractions  of 
prose  composition,  by  no  means  deserve  this 
praise.  Here,  doubtless,  there  is  not  the  same 
natural  truth  of  style,  but  on  the  contrary,  some 
thing  not  only  stiff  but  strained  and  twisted — a 
certain  high-flown  inflated  tone,  the  stilting  em 
phasis  of  which  contrasts  ill  with  the  firmness 
And  rugged  simplicity  of  even  his  poorest  verses. 
Thus  no  man,  it  would  appear,  is  altogether  un 
affected.  Does  not  Shakespeare  himself  some 
times  premeditate  the  sheerest  bombast !  But 
even  with  regard  to  these  letters  of  Burns,  it  is 
but  fair  to  state  that  he  had  two  excuses.  The 
first  was  his  comparative  deficiency  in  language. 
Burns,  though  for  most  part  he  writes  with  sin 
gular  force,  and  even  gracefulness,  is  not  master 
of  English  prose  as  he  is  of  Scottish  verse — not 
master  of  it,  we  mean,  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  and  vehemence  of  >his  matter.  These  let 
ters  strike  us  as  the  effort  of  a  man  to  express 
something  which' he  has  no  organ  fit  for  express 
ing.  But  a  sece-nd  and  weightier  excuse  is  to  be 
found  in  the  peculiarity  of  Burns's  social  rank. 
His  correspondents  are  often  men  whose  relation 
to  him  he  has  never  accurately  ascertained, 
whom,  therefore,  he  is  either  forearming  himself 
against,  or  else  unconsciously  flattering,  by 
adopting  the  style  he  thinks  will  please  them. 
At  all  events,  we  should  remember  that  these 
faults,  even  in  his  letters,  are  not  the  rule  but 
the  exception.  Whenever  he  writes,  as  one 
would  ever  wish  to  do,  to  trusted  friends  and  on 
real  interests,  his  style  becomes  simple,  vigorous, 
expressive,  sometimes  even  beautiful.  His  letters 
to  Mrs  Dunlop  are  uniformly  excellent. 

But  we  return  to  his  poetry.  In  addition  to 
its  sincerity,  it  has  another  peculiar  merit,  which 
indeed  is  but  a  mode,  or  perhaps  a  means,  of  the 
foregoing;  this  displays  itself  in  his  choice  of 
subjects,  or  rather  in  his  indifference  as  to  sub 
jects,  and  the  power  he  has  of  making  all  sub 
jects  interesting.  The  ordinary  poet,  like  the 
ordinary  man,  is  for  ever  seeking  in  external  cir 
cumstances  the  help  which  can  be  found  only  in 
himself.  In  what  is  familiar  and  near  at  hand, 
he  discerns  no  form  or  comeliness  ;  home  is  not 
poetical  but  prosaic ;  it  is  in  some  past,  distant, 
conventional  heroic  world  that  poetry  resides  ; 
were  he  there  and  not  here,  were  he  thus  and  not 
so,  it  would  be  well  with  him.  Hence  our  innu 
merable  host  of  rose-coloured  novels  and  iron- 
mailed  epics,  with  their  locality  not  on  the  earth 
but  somewhere  nearer  to  the  moon.  Hence  our 


Virgins  of  the  Sun,  and  our  Knights  of  the  Cross, 
malicious  Saracens  in  turbans,  and  copper- 
coloured  chiefs  in  wampum,  and  so  many  other 
truculent  figures  from  the  heroic  times  or  the 
heroic  climates,  who  on  all  hands  swarm  in  our 
poetry.  Peace  be  with  them !  But  yet,  as  a 
great  moralist  proposed  preaching  to  the  men  of 
this  century,  so  would  we  fain  preach  to  the 
poets  "  a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  staying  at  home." 
Let  them  be  sure  that  heroic  ages  and  heroic 
climates  can  do  little  for  them.  That  form  of 
life  has  attraction  for  us,  less  because  it  is  better 
or  nobler  than  our  own  than  simply  because  it  is 
different ;  and  even  this  attraction  must  be  of  the 
most  transient  sort.  For  will  not  our  own  age 
one  day  be  an  ancient  one,  and  have  as  quaint  a 
costume  as  the  rest,  not  contrasted  with  the 
rest,  therefore,  but  ranked  along  with  them  in 
respect  of  quaintness  ?  Does  Homer  interest  us 
now  because  he  wrote  of  what  passed  beyond  his 
native  Greece,  and  two  centuries  before  he  was 
born?  or  because  he  wrote  of  what  passed  in 
God's  world,  and  in  the  heart  of  man,  which  is 
the  same  after  thirty  centuries  ?  Let  our  poets 
look  to  this  :  is  their  feeling  really  finer,  truer, 
and  their  vision  deeper  than  that  of  other  men, 
they  have  nothing  to  fear,  even  from  the  hum 
blest  subject ;  is  it  not  so — they  have  nothing  to 
hope  but  an  ephemeral  favour,  even  from  the 
highest. 

The  poet,  we  imagine,  can  never  have  far  to 
seek  for  a  subject ;  the  elements  of  his  art  are  in 
him  and  around  him  on  every  hand ;  for  him  the 
ideal  world  is  not  remote  from,  the  actual  but 
under  it  and  within  it :  nay,  he  is  a  poet  pre 
cisely  because  he  can  discern  it  there.  Wher 
ever  there  is  a  sky  above  him,  and  a  world 
around  him,  the  poet  is  in  his  place ;  for  here, 
too,  is  man's  existence,  with  its  infinite  longings 
and  small  acquirings ;  its  ever-thwarted,  ever- 
renewed  endeavours ;  its  unspeakable  aspira 
tions  ;  its  fears  and  hopes  that  wander  through 
eternity ;  and  all  the  mystery  of  brightness  and 
of  gloom  that  it  was  ever  made  of  in  any  age  or 
climate  since  man  first  began  to  live.  Is  there 
not  the  fifth  act  of  a  tragedy  in  every  death-bed, 
though  it  were  a  peasant's,  and  a  bed  of  heath  ? 
And  are  wooings  and  weddings  obsolete  that 
there  can  be  comedy  no  longer?  Or  are  men 
suddenly  grown  wise  that  Laughter  must  no 
longer  shake  his  sides  but  be  cheated  of  his  farce  ? 
Man's  life  and  nature  is  as  it  was,  and  as  it  will 
ever  be.  But  the  poet  must  have  an  eye  to  read 
these  things,  and  a  heart  to  understand  them, 
or  they  come  and  pass  away  before  him  in  vain. 
He  is  a  vates,  a  seer ;  a  gift  of  vision  has  been 
given  him.  Has  life  no  meanings  for  him  which 
another  cannot  equally  decipher  ?  then  he  is  no 
poet,  and  Delphi  itself  will  not  make  him  one. 

In  this  respect  Burns,  though  not  perhaps  ab 
solutely  a  great  poet,  better  manifests  his  capa 
bility,  better  proves  the  truth  of  his  genius,  than 
if  he  had,  by  his  own  strength,  kept  the  whole 
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Minerva  Press  going  to  the  end  of  his  literary 
course.  He  shows  himself  at  least  a  poet  of 
Nature's  own  making ;  and  Nature,  after  all,  is 
still  the  grand  agent  in  making  poets.  We  often 
hear  of  this  and  the  other  external  condition 
being  requisite  for  the  existence  of  a  poet.  Some 
times  it  is  a  certain  sort  of  training  ;  he  must 
have  studied  certain  things  —  studied,  for  in 
stance,  "  the  elder  dramatists,"  and  so  learned  a 
poetic  language,  as  if  poetry  lay  in  the  tongue, 
not  in  the  heart.  At  other  times  we  are  told  he 
must  he  bred  in  a  certain  rank,  and  must  be  on 
a  confidential  footing  with  the  higher  classes ; 
because,  above  all  things,  he  must  see  the  world. 
As  to  seeing  the  world,  we  apprehend  this  will 
cause  him  little  difficulty  if  he  have  but  eyesight 
to  see  it  with.  Without  eyesight,  indeed,  the 
task  might  be  hard.  The  blind  or  the  purblind 
man  "travels  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  finds 
it  all  barren."  But  happily  every  poet  is  born 
in  the  world,  and  sees  it,  with  or  against  his 
will,  every  day  and  every  hour  he  lives.  The 
mysterious  workmanship  of  man's  heart,  the  true 
light  and  the  inscrutable  darkness  of  man's  des 
tiny,  reveal  themselves  not  only  in  capital  cities 
and  crowded  saloons,  but  in  every  hut  and  ham 
let  where  men  have  their  abode.  Nay,  do  not 
the  elements  of  all  human  virtues,  and  all 
human  vices — the  passions  at  once  of  a  Borgia 
and  of  a  Luther — lie  written  in  stronger  or 
fainter  lines  in  the  consciousness  of  every  indi 
vidual  bosom  that  has  practised  honest  self-ex 
amination  ?  Truly  this  same  world  may  be  seen 
in  Mossgiel  and  Tarbolton,  if  we  look  well,  as 
clearly  as  it  ever  came  to  light  in  Crockford's  or 
the  Tuileries  itself. 

But  sometimes  still  harder  requisitions  are  laid 
on  the  poor  aspirant  to  poetry ;  for  it  is  hinted 
that  he  should  have  been  born  two  centuries  ago  ; 
inasmuch  as  poetry,  about  that  date,  vanished 
from  the  earth,  and  became  no  longer  attainable 
by  men  !  Such  cobweb  speculations  have,  now 
and  then,  overhung  the  field  of  literature  ;  but 
they  obstruct  not  the  growth  of  any  plant  there : 
the  Shakespeare  or  the  Burns,  unconsciously  and 
merely  as  he  walks  onward,  silently  brushes 
them  away.  Is  not  every  genius  an  impossibility 
till  he  appear  ?  Why  do  we  call  him  new  and 
original,  if  we  saw  where  his  marble  was  lying, 
and  what  fabric  he  could  rear  from  it?  It  is  not 
the  material  but  the  workman  that  is  wanting. 
It  is  not  the  dark  place  that  hinders,  but  the  dim 
eye.  A  Scottish  peasant's  life  was  the  meanest 
and  rudest  of  all  lives,  till  Burns  became  a  poet 
in  it,  and  a  poet  of  it ;  found  it  a  man's  life, 
and  therefore  significant  to  men.  A  thousand 
battle-fields  remain  unsung ;  but  the  Wounded 
Hare  has  not  perished  without  its  memorial ;  a 
balm  of  mercy  yet  breathes  on  us  from  its  dumb 
agonies,  because  a  poet  was  there.  Our  Hallow 
een  had  passed  and  repassed,  in  rude  awe  and 
laughter,  since  the  era  of  the  Druids ;  but  no 
Theocritus,  till  Burns,  discerned  in  it  the 


materials  of  a  Scottish  idyl :  neither  was  the 
Holy  Fair  any  Council  of  Trent  or  Roman 
Jubilee;  but  nevertheless,  Superstition  and 
Hypocrisy  and  Fun  having  been  propitious  to 
him,  in  this  man's  hand  it  became  a  poem, 
instinct  with  satire,  and  genuine  comic  life.  Let 
but  the  true  poet  be  given  us,  we  repeat  it, 
place  him  where  and  how  you  will,  and  true 
poetry  will  not  be  wanting. 

Independently  of  the  essential  gift  of  poetic 
feeling,  as  we  have  now  attempted  to  describe 
it,  a  certain  rugged  sterling  worth  pervades 
whatever  Burns  has  written;  a  virtue,  as  of 
green  fields  and  mountain  breezes,  dwells  in  his 
poetry  ;  it  is  redolent  of  natural  life  and  hardy 
natural  men.  There  is  a  decisive  strength  in. 
him,  and  yet  a  sweet  native  gracefulness  :  he  is 
tender,  he  is  vehement,  yet  without  constraint 
or  too  visible  effort ;  he  melts  the  heart,  or  in 
flames  it,  with  a  power  which  seems  habitual 
and  familiar  to  him.  We  see  that  in  this  man 
there  was  the  gentleness,  the  trembling  pity  of 
a  woman,  with  the  deep  earnestness,  the  force 
and  passionate  ardour  of  a  hero.  Tears  lie  in 
him,  and  consuming  fire;  as  lightning  lurks  hi 
the  drops  of  the  summer  cloud.  He  has  a 
resonance  in  his  bosom  for  every  note  of  human 
feeling;  the  high  and  the  low,  the  sad,  the 
ludicrous,  the  joyful,  are  welcome  in  their  turns 
to  his  "lightly -moved  and  all-conceiving  spirit." 
And  observe  with  what  a  fierce  prompt  force  he 
grasps  his  subject,  be  it  what  it  may  1  How  he 
fixes,  as  it  were,  the  full  image  of  the  matter  in 
his  eye ;  full  and  clear  in  every  lineament ;  and 
catches  the  real  type  and  essence  of  it,  amid  a 
thousand  accidents  and  superficial  circumstances, 
no  one  of  which  misleads  him !  Is  it  of  reason ; 
some  truth  to  be  discovered  ?  No  sophistry,  no 
vain  surface-logic  detains  him;  quick,  resolute, 
unerring,  he  pierces  through  into  the  marrow  of 
the  question;  and  speaks  his  verdict  with  an 
emphasis  that  cannot  be  forgotten.  Is  it  of 
description;  some  visual  object  to  be  repre 
sented  ?  No  poet  of  any  age  or  nation  is  more 
graphic  than  Burns  :  the  characteristic  features 
disclose  themselves  to  him  at  a  glance;  three 
lines  from  his  hand,  and  we  have  a  likeness. 
And,  in  that  rough  dialect,  in  that  rude,  often 
awkward  metre,  so  clear  and  definite  a  likeness ! 
It  seems  a  draughtsman  working  with  a  burnt 
stick ;  and  yet  the  burin  of  a  Retzsch  is  not  more 
expressive  or  exact. 

Of  this  last  excellence,  the  plainest  and  most 
comprehensive  of  all,  being  indeed  the  root  and 
foundation  of  every  sort  of  talent,  poetical  or 
intellectual,  we  could  produce  innumerable  in 
stances  from  the  writings  of  Burns.  Take  these 
glimpses  of  a  snow-storm  from  his  "Winter 
Night"  (the  italics  are  ours): 

"  When  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  doure, 
Sharp  shivers  thro'  the  leafless  bower, 
And  Phoebus  gies  a  short-lived  glowr 
Far  south  the  lift, 
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Dim-dark" ning  thro"  the  flaky  shower 
Or  whirling  drift: 

"  Ae  night  the  storm  the  steeples  rocked, 
Poor  labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  locked, 
While  burns  wi'  snawy  wreaths  upchoked 

Wild-eddying  whirl, 
'  Or  thro'  the  mining  outlet  locked, 
Down  headlong  hurl." 

Are  there  not  "descriptive  touches  "here?  The 
describer  saw  this  thing;  the  essential  feature 
and  true  likeness  of  every  circumstance  in  it ; 
saw,  and  not  with  the  eye  only.  "  Poor  labour 
locked  in  sweet  sleep;"  the  dead  stillness  of 
man,  unconscious,  vanquished,  yet  not  unpro 
tected,  while  such  strife  of  the  material  elements 
rages,  and  seems  to  reign  supreme  in  loneliness  : 
this  is  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  eye !  Look 
also  at  his  image  of  a  thaw,  and  prophesied  fall 
of  the  Auld  Brig : 

'  When  heavy,  dark,  continued,  a'-day  rains 
"Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erflow  the  plains : 
When  from  the  hills  where  springs  the  brawling 

Coil, 

Or  stately  Lugar's  mossy  fountains  boil, 
Or  where  the  Greenock  winds  his  moorland  course, 
Or  haunted  Garpal*  draws  his  feeble  source, 
Aroused  by  blust'ring  winds  and  spotting  thowes, 
In  many  a  torrent  down  his  snaw-broo  rowes; 
While  crashing  ice,  borne  on  the  roaring  speat, 
Siveeps  dams  and  mills  and  brigs  a1  to  the  gate  ; 
And  from  Glenbuck  down  to  the  Rottonkey, 
Auld  Ayr  is  just  one  lengthened  tumbling  sea  ; 
Then  down  ye'll  hurl,  deil  nor  ye  never  rise  ! 
And  dash  the  gumliejaups  up  to  the  pouring  skies." 

The  last  line  is  in  itself  a  Poussin-picture  of  that 
deluge  !  The  welkin  has,  as  it  were,  bent  down 
with  its  weight;  the  "gumlie  jaups"andthe 
"  pouring  skies  "  are  mingled  together ;  it  is  a 
world  of  rain  and  ruin.  In  respect  of  mere 
clearness  and  minute  fidelity,  the  Farmer's  com 
mendation  of  his  Auld  Mare,  in  plough  or  in 
cart,  may  vie  with  Homer's  Smithy  of  the 
Cyclops,  or  yoking  of  Priam's  chariot.  Nor 
have  we  forgotten  stout  Burn-the-wind  and  his 
brawny  customers,  inspired  by  Scotch  Drink: 
but  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples.  One 
other  trait  of  a  much  finer  sort  we  select  from 
multitudes  of  such  among  his  Songs.  It  gives, 
in  a  single  line,  to  the  saddest  feeling  the  sad 
dest  environment  and  local  habitation  : 

"  The  pale  Moon  is  setting  beyond  the  white  wave, 
And  Time  is  setting  tuV  me,  0; 
Farewell,  false  friends ;  false  lover,  farewell ; 
I'll  nae  mair  trouble  them  nor  thee,  O. 

This  clearness  of  sight  we  have  called  the 
foundation  of  all  talent;  for  in  fact,  unless  we 
see  our  object,  how  shall  we  know  how  to  place 
or  prize  it,  in  our  understanding,  our  imagina 
tion,  our  affections  ?  Yet  it  is  not  in  itself,  per 
haps,  a  very  high  excellence;  but  capable  of 
being  united  indifferently  with  the  strongest,  or 

*  Fabulosus  Hydaspes ! 


with  ordinary  powers.  Homer  surpasses  all  men 
in  this  quality;  but  strangely  enough,  at  no 
great  distance  below  him  are  Eichardson  and 
Defoe.  It  belongs,  in  truth,  to  what  is  called  a 
lively  mind ;  and  gives  no  sure  indication  of  the 
higher  endowments  that  may  exist  along  with 
it.  In  all  the  three  cases  we  have  mentioned,  it 
is  combined  with  great  garrulity ;  their  descrip 
tions  are  detailed,  ample,  and  lovingly  exact; 
Homer's  fire  bursts  through,  from  time  to  time, 
as  if  by  accident;  but  Defoe  and  Richardson 
have  no  fire.  Burns,  again,  is  not  more  distin 
guished  by  the  clearness  than  by  the  impetuous 
force  of  his  conceptions.  Of  the  strength,  the 
piercing  emphasis  with  which  he  thought,  his 
emphasis  of  expression  may  give  a  humble  but 
the  readiest  proof.  Who  ever  uttered  sharper 
sayings  than  his;  words  more  memorable,  now 
by  their  burning  vehemence,  now  by  their  cool 
vigour  and  laconic  pith?  A  single  phrase 
depicts  a  whole  subject,  a  whole  scene.  We 
hear  of  "  a  gentleman  that  derived  his  patent  of 
nobility  direct  from  Almighty  God."  Our  Scot 
tish  forefathers  in  the  battle-field  struggled  for 
ward  "red-wat-shod:"  in  this  one  word,  a  full 
vision  of  horror  and  carnage,  perhaps  too  fright 
fully  accurate  for  Art ! 

In  fact,  one  of  the  leading  features  in  the  mind 
of  Burns  is  this  vigour  of  his  strictly  intellectual 
perceptions.  A  resolute  force  is  ever  visible  in 
his  judgments,  as  in  his  feelings  and  volitions. 
Professor  Stewart  says  of  him,  with  some  sur 
prise:  "  All  the  faculties  of  Burns's  mind  were, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  equally  vigorous;  and 
his  predilection  for  poetry  was  rather  the  result 
of  his  own  enthusiastic  and  impassioned  temper, 
than  of  a  genius  exclusively  adapted  to  that 
species  of  composition.  From  his  conversation 
I  should  have  pronounced,  him  to  be  fitted  to 
excel  in  whatever  walk  of  ambition  he  had 
chosen  to  exert  his  abilities."  But  this,  if  we 
mistake  not,  is  at  all  times  the  very  essence  of  a 
truly  poetical  endowment.  Poetry,  except  in 
such  cases  as  that  of  Keats,  where  the  whole 
consists  in  a  weak-eyed  maudlin  sensibility,  and 
a  certain  vague  random  tunefulness  of  nature, 
is  no  separate  faculty,  no  organ  which  can  be 
superadded  to  the  rest,  or  disjoined  from  them ; 
but  rather  the  result  of  their  general  harmony 
and  completion.  The  feelings,  the  gifts  that 
exist  in  the  poet  are  those  that  exist,  with  more 
or  less  development,  in  every  human  soul :  the 
imagination,  which  shudders  at  the  Hell  of 
Dante,  is  the  same  faculty,  weaker  in  degree, 
which  called  that  picture  into  being.  How  does 
the  poet  speak  to  men,  with  power,  but  by 
being  still  more  a  man  than  they  ?  Shakespeare, 
it  has  been  well  observed,  in  the  planning  and 
completing  of  his  tragedies,  has  shown  an  under 
standing,  were  it  nothing  more,  which  might 
have  governed  states,  or  indited  a  Novum  Or- 
.ganum.  What  Burns's  force  of  understanding 
may  have  been,  we  have  less  means  of  judging: 
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it  had  to  dwell  among  the  humblest  objects; 
never  saw  philosophy;  never  rose,  except  by 
natural  effort  and  for  short  intervals,  into  the 
region  of  great  ideas.  Nevertheless,  sufficient 
indication,  if  no  proof  sufficient,  remains  for  us 
in  his  works:  we  discern  the  Brawny  move 
ments  of  a  gigantic  though  untutored  strength ; 
and  can  understand  how,  in  conversation,  his 
quick  sure  insight  into  men  and  things  may,  as 
much  as  aught  else  about  him,  have  amazed  the 
best  thinkers  of  his  time  and  country. 

But,  unless  we  mistake,  the  intellectual  gift 
of  Burns  is  fine  as  well  as  strong.  The  more 
delicate  relations  of  things  could  not  well  have 
escaped  his  eye,  for  they  were  intimately  present 
to  his  heart.  The  logic  of  the  senate  and  the 
forum  is  indispensable,  but  not  all-sufficient; 
nay,  perhaps  the  highest  truth  is  that  which  will 
the  most  certainly  elude  it.  For  this  logic  works 
by  words,  and  "the  highest,"  it  has  been  said, 
"cannot  be  expressed  in  words."  We  are  not 
without  tokens  of  an  openness  for  this  higher 
truth  also,  of  a  keen  though  uncultivated  sense 
for  it,  having  existed  in  Burns. 

Force  and  fineness  of  understanding  are  often 
spoken  of  as  something  different  from  general 
force  and  fineness  of  nature,  as  something  partly 
independent  of  them.  The  necessities  of  language 
so  require  it;  but  in  truth  these  qualities  are 
not  distinct  and  independent :  except  in  special 
cases,  and  from  special  causes,  they  ever  go 
together.  A  man  of  strong  understanding  is 
generally  a  man  of  strong  character ;  neither  is 
delicacy  in  the  one  kind  often  divided  from 
delicacy  in  the  other.  No  one,  at  all  events,  is 
ignorant  that  in  the  poetry  of  Burns  keenness  of 
insight  keeps  pace  with  keenness  of  feeling ;  that 
his  light  is  not  more  pervading  than  his  warmth. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  most  impassioned  temper ; 
with  passions  not  strong  only,  but  noble,  and  of 
the  sort  in  which  great  virtues  and  great  poems 
take  their  rise.  It  is  reverence,  it  is  love  towards 
all  nature  that  inspires  him,  that  opens  his  eyes 
to  its  beauty,  and  makes  heart  and  voice  elo 
quent  in  its  praise.  There  is  a  true  old  saying, 
that  "  Love  furthers  knowledge : "  but  above  all, 
it  is  the  living  essence  of  that  knowledge  which 
makes  poets ;  the  first  principle  of  its  existence, 
increase,  activity.  Of  Burns's  fervid  affection, 
his  generous  all-embracing  love,  we  have  spoken 
already,  as  of  the  graiid  distinction  of  his  nature, 
seen  equally  in  word  and  deed,  in  his  life  and  in 
his  writings.  It  were  easy  to  multiply  ex 
amples.  Not  man  only,  but  all  that  environs 
man  in  the  material  and  moral  universe,  is 
lovely  in  his  sight :  "  the  hoary  hawthorn,"  the 
"troop  of  grey  plover,"  the  "solitary  curlew," 
all  are  dear  to  him ;  all  live  in  this  earth  along 
with  him,  and  to  all  he  is  knit  as  in  mysterious 
brotherhood.  How  touching  is  it,  for  instance, 
that,  amidst  the  gloom  of  personal  misery, 
brooding  over  the  wintry  desolation  without 
him  and  within  him,  he  thinks  of  the  "ourie 


cattle"  and  "  silly  sheep,"  and  their  sufferings  in 
the  pitiless  storm ! 

"  I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle, 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

O'  wintry  war, 
Or  thro'  the  drift,  deep-lairing,  sprattlc, 

Beneath  a  scaur. 

Ilk  happing  bird,  wee  helpless  thing, 
That  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  comes  o1  thee  ? 
Where  wilt  thou  cower  thy  chittering  wins, 

And  close  thy  e'e?1' 

The  tenant  of  the  mean  hut,  with  its  "ragged 
roof  and  chinky  wall,"  has  a  heart  to  pity  even 
these !  This  is  worth  several  homilies  on 
Mercy ;  for  it  is  the  voice  of  Mercy  herself. 
Burns,  indeed,  lives  in  sympathy ;  his  soul 
rushes  forth  into  all  realms  of  being  ;  nothing 
that  has  existence  can  be  indifferent  to  him. 
The  very  devil  he  cannot  hate  with  right  ortho 
doxy  : 

"  But  fare  you  weel,  auld  Nickie-ben  ; 
O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men'  1 
Ye  aiblins  might — I  dinna  ken — 
Still  hae  a  stake; 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

Even  for  your  sake ! " 

"He  is  the  father  of  curses  and  lies,"  said  Dr 
Slop;  "and  is  cursed  and  damned  already." 
"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  quoth  my  uncle  Toby! 
A  poet  without  love  were  a  physical  and  meta 
physical  impossibility. 

But  has  it  not  been  said  in  contradiction  to 
this  principle  that  "  indignation  makes  verses  ?" 
It  has  been  so  said,  and  is  true  enough  :  but  the 
contradiction  is  apparent,  not  real.  The  indig 
nation  which  makes  verses  is,  properly  speaking, 
an  inverted  love  ;  the  love  of  some  right,  some 
worth,  some  goodness  belonging  to  ourselves  or 
others,  which  has  been  injured,  and  which  this 
tempestuous  feeling  issues  forth  to  defend  and 
avenge.  No  selfish  fury  of  heart,  existing  there 
as  a  primary  feeling,  and  without  its  opposite, 
ever  produced  much  poetry :  otherwise,  we  sup 
pose,  the  tiger  were  the  most  musical  of  all  our 
choristers.  Johnson  said  he  loved  a  good  hater ; 
by  which  he  must  have  meant  not  so  much  one 
that  hated  violently,  as  one  that  hated  wisely  ; 
hated  baseness  from  love  of  nobleness.  How 
ever,  in  spite  of  Johnson's  paradox,  tolerable 
enough  for  once  in  speech,  but  which  need  not 
have  been  so  often  adopted  in  print  since  then, 
we  rather  believe  that  good  men  deal  sparingly 
in  hatred,  either  wise  or  unwise ;  nay,  that  a 
"good"  hater  is  still  a  desideratum  in  this 
world.  The  devil,  at  least,  who  passes  for  the 
chief  and  best  of  that  elass,  is  said  to  be  nowise 
an  amiable  character. 

"  Of  the  verses  which  Indignation  makes,  Burns 
has  also  given  us  specimens  ;  and  among  them 
the  best  that  were  ever  given.  Who  will  forget 
his  "Dweller  in  yon  Dungeon  Dark,"  apiece 
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that  might  have  been  chanted  by  the  Furies  of 
^Eschylus  ?  The  secrets  of  the  infernal  pit  are 
laid  bare ;  a  boundless,  baleful  "darkness 
visible,"  and  streaks  of  hell-fire  quivering  madly 
in  its  black  haggard  bosom  ! 

"  Dweller  in  yon  dungeon  dark, 
Hangman  of  creation,  mark ! 
Who  in  widow's  weeds  appears, 
Laden  with  unhonoured  years, 
Noosing  with  care  a  bursting  purse, 
Baited  with  many  a  deadly  curse  ?  " 

Why  should  we  speak  of  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi' 
Wallace  bled,"  since  all  know  of  it,  from  the 
king  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  ?  This 
dithyrambic  was  composed  on  horseback :  in 
riding  in  the  middle  of  tempests,  over  the 
wildest  Galloway  moor,  in  company  with  a  Mr 
Syme,  who,  observing  the  poet's  looks,  forbore 
to  speak — judiciously  enough,  for  a  man  com 
posing  Bruce's  Address  might  be  unsafe  to  trifle 
with.  Doubtless  this  stern  hymn  was  singing 
itself,  as  he  formed  it,  through  the  soul  of 
Burns  ;  but  to  the  external  ear,  it  should  be 
sung  with  the  throat  of  the  whirlwind.  So  long 
as  there  is  warm  blood  in  the  heart  of  Scotch 
man  or  man,  it  will  move  in  fierce  thrills  under 
this  war-ode,  the  best,  we  believe,  that  was  ever 
written  by  any  pen. 

Another  wild  stormful  song,  that  dwells  in 
our  ear  and  mind  with  a  strange  tenacity,  is 
"  Macpherson's  Farewell."  Perhaps  there  is 
something  in  the  tradition  itself  that  co-operates. 
For  was  not  this  grim  Celt,  this  shaggy  North 
land  Cacus,  that  "  lived  a  life  of  sturt  and  strife, 
and  died  by  treacherie,"  was  not  he  too  one  of 
the  Nimrods  and  Napoleons  of  the  earth,  in  the 
arena  of  his  own  remote  misty  glens,  for  want  of 
a  clearer  and  wider  one  ?  Nay,  was  there  not  a 
touch  of  grace  given  him  ?  A  fibre  of  love  and 
softness,  of  poetry  itself,  must  have  lived  in  his 
savage  heart ;  for  he  composed  that  air  the 
night  before  his  execution  :  on  the  wings  of 
that  poor  melody,  his  better  soul  would  soar 
away  above  oblivion,  pain,  and  all  the  ignominy 
and  despair,  which,  like  an  avalanche,  was 
hurling  him  to  the  abyss !  Here  also,  as  at 
Thebes,  and  in  Pelops'  line,  was  material  Fate 
matched  against  man's  Freewill :  matched  in 
bitterest  though  obscure  duel ;  and  the  ethereal 
soul  sank  not,  even  in  its  blindness,  without  a 
cry  which  has  survived  it.  But  who,  except 
Burns,  could  have  given  words  to  such  a  soul ; 
words  that  we  never  listen  to  without  a  strange, 
half-barbarous,  half-poetic  fellow-feeling  ? 

"Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 
Sue  dauntingly  gaed  he  ; 
He  played  a  spring,  and  danced  it  round, 
Below  the  gallows  tree." 

Under  a  lighter  disguise,  the  same  principle 
of  love,  which  we  have  recognised  as  the  great 
characteristic  of  Burns,  and  of  all  true  poets 


occasionally  manifests  itself  in  the  shape  of 
humour.  Everywhere,  indeed,  in  his  sunny 
moods,  a  full  buoyant  flood  of  mirth  rolls 
through  the  mind  of  Burns  ;  he  rises  to  the 
high,  and  stoops  to  the  low,  and  is  brother  and 
playmate  to  all  Nature.  We  speak  not  of  his 
bold  and  often  irresistible  faculty  of  caricature  ; 
for  this  is  drollery  rather  than  humour  ;  but  a 
much  tenderer  sportfulness  dwells  in  him  ;  and 
comes  forth  here  and  there,  in  evanescent  and 
beautiful  touches;  as  in  his  "Address  to  the 
Mouse,"  or  the  "Farmer's  Mare,"  or  in  his 
"  Elegy  on  Poor  Mailie,"  which  last  may  be 
reckoned  his  happiest  effort  of  this  kind.  In 
these  pieces  there  are  traits  of  a  humour  as  fine 
as  that  of  Sterne  ;  yet  altogether  different,  ori 
ginal,  peculiar, — the  humour  of  Burns. 

Of  the  tenderness,  the  playful  pathos,  and 
many  other  kindred  qualities  of  Burns's  poetry, 
much  more  might  be  said  ;  but  now,  with  these 
poor  outlines  of  a  sketch,  we  must  prepare  to 
quit  this  part  of  our  subject.  To  speak  of  his 
individual  writings,  adequately,  and  with  any 
detail,  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits.  As 
already  hinted,  we  can  look  on  but  few  of  these 
pieces  as,  in  strict  critical  language,  deserving 
the  name  of  poems  ;  they  are  rhymed  eloquence, 
rhymed  pathos,  rhymed  sense ;  yet  seldom  essen 
tially  melodious,  aerial,  poetical.  "Tarn  o' 
Shanter  "  itself,  which  enjoys  so  high  a  favour, 
does  not  appear  to  us,  at  all  decisively,  to  come 
under  this  last  category.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
poem  as  a  piece  of  sparkling  rhetoric ;  the  heart 
and  body  of  the  story  still  lies  hard  and  dead. 
He  has  not  gone  back,  much  less  carried  us 
back,  into  that  dark,  earnest,  wondering  age, 
when  the  tradition  was  believed,  and  when  it  took 
its  rise  ;  he  does  not  attempt,  by  any  new  model 
ling  of  his  supernatural  ware,  to  strike  anew 
that  deep  mysterious  chord  of  human  nature, 
which  once  responded  to  such  things  ;  and  which 
lives  in  us  too,  and  will  for  ever  live,  though 
silent  now,  or  vibrating  with  far  other  notes, 
and  to  far  different  issues.  Our  German 
readers  will  understand  us,  when  we  say,  that 
he  is  not  the  Tieck  but  the  Musaus  of  this  tale. 
Externally  it  is  all  green  and  living ;  yet  look 
closer,  it  is  no  firm  growth,  but  only  ivy  on  a 
rock.  The  piece  does  not  properly  cohere  :  the 
strange  chasm  which  yawns  in  our  incredulous 
imaginations  between  the  Ayr  public-house  and 
the  gate  of  Tophet,  is  nowhere  bridged  over, 
nay,  the  idea  of  such  a  bridge  is  laughed  at ; 
and  thus  the  tragedy  of  the  adventure  becomes 
a  mere  drunken  phantasmagoria,  or  many- 
coloured  spectrum  painted  on  ale  vapours,  and 
the  farce  alone  has  any  reality.  We  do  not  say 
that  Burns  should  have  made  much  more  of 
this  tradition ;  we  rather  think  that,  for  strictly 
poetical  purposes,  not  much  was  to  be  made  of 
it.  Neither  are  we  blind  to  the  deep,  varied, 
genial  power  displayed  in  what  he  has  actually 
accomplished ;  but  we  find  far  more  "  Shake- 
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spearian"  qualities,  as  these  of  "Tarn  o' 
Shanter  "  have  been  fondly  named,  in  many  of 
his  other  pieces  ;  nay,  we  incline  to  believe,  that 
this  latter  might  have  been  written,  all  but 
quite  as  well,  by  a  man  who,  in  place  of  genius, 
had  only  possessed  talent. 

Perhaps  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  the  most 
strictly  poetical  of  all  his  "  poems"  is  one  which 
does  not  appear  in  Currie's  edition,  but  has  been 
often  printed  before  and  since,  under  the  humble 
title  of  " The  Jolly  Beggars."  The  subject  truly 
is  among  the  lowest  in  nature ;  but  it  only  the 
more  shows  our  poet's  gift  in  raising  it  into  the 
domain  of  art.  •  To  our  minds,  this  piece  seems 
thoroughly  compacted ;  melted  together,  refined; 
and  poured  forth  in  one  flood  of  true  liquid  har 
mony.  It  is  light,  airy,  soft  of  movement ;  yet 
sharp  and  precise  in  its  details ;  every  face  is  a 
portrait:  that  raucle  carlin,  that  wee  Apollo, 
that  Son  of  Mars,  are  Scottish,  yet  ideal ;  the 
scene  is  at  once  a  dream,  and  the  very  Ragcastle 
of  "  Poosie-Nansie."  Further,  it  seems  in  a  con 
siderable  degree  complete,  a  real  self-supporting 
whole,  which  is  the  highest  merit  in  a  poem. 
The  blanket  of  the  night  is  drawn  asunder  for  a 
moment;  in  full,  ruddy,  flaming  light,  these 
rough  tatterdemalions  are  seen  in  their  boister 
ous  revel ;  for  the  strong  pulse  of  life  vindicates 
its  right  to  gladness  even  here;  and  when  the 
curtain  closes,  we  prolong  the  action,  without 
effort;  the  next  day  as  the  last,  our  Caird  and 
our  Balladmonger  are  singing  and  soldering; 
their  "brats  and  callets  "  are  hawking,  begging, 
cheating ;  and  some  other  night,  in  new  com 
binations,  they  will  wring  from  fate  another  hour 
of  wassail  and  good  cheer.  Apart  from  the 
universal  sympathy  with  man  which  this  again 
bespeaks  in  Burns,  a  genuine  inspiration  and  no 
inconsiderable  technical  talent  are  manifested 
here.  There  is  the  fidelity,  humour,  warm  life, 
and  accurate  painting  and  grouping  of  some 
Teniers,  for  whom  hostlers  and  carousing  peas 
ants  are  not  without  significance.  It  would  be 
strange,  doubtless,  to  call  this  the  best  of  Burns's 
writings :  we  mean  to  say  only,  that  it  seems  to 
us  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind,  as  a  piece  of 
poetical  composition,  strictly  so  called.  In  the 
"Beggars'  Opera,"  in  the  "Beggars'  Bush,"  as 
other  critics  have  already  remarked,  there  is 
nothing  which,  in  real  poetic  vigour,  equals  this 
cantata;  nothing,  as  we  think,  which  comes 
within  many  degrees  of  it. 

But  by  far  the  most  finished,  complete,  and 
truly  inspired  pieces  of  Burns  are,  without  dis 
pute,  to  be  found  among  his  songs.  It  is  here 
that,  although  through  a  small  aperture,  his 
light  shines  with  least  obstruction ;  in  its  highest 
beauty,  and  pure  sunny  clearness.  The  reason 
may  be,  that  song  is  a  brief  simple  species  of 
composition ;  and  requires  nothing  so  much  for 
its  perfection,  as  genuine  poetic  feeling,  genuine 
music  of  heart.  Yet  the  song  has  its  rules  equally 
with  the  tragedy ;  rules  which  in  most  cases  are 


poorly  fulfilled,  in  many  cases  are  not  so  much 
as  felt.  We  might  write  a  long  essay  on  the 
songs  of  Burns ;  which  we  reckon  by  far  the  best 
that  Britain  has  yet  produced :  for,  indeed,  since 
the  era  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  know  not  that, 
by  any  other  hand,  aught  truly  worth  attention 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  department.  True, 
we  have  songs  enough  "by  persons  of  quality;" 
we  have  tawdry,  hollow,  wine-bred  madrigals; 
many  a  rhymed  speech  "in  the  flowing  and 
watery  vein  of  Ossorius  the  Portugal  Bishop," 
rich  in  sonorous  words,  and,  for  moral,  dashed 
perhaps  with  some  tint  of  a  sentimental  sensu 
ality;  all  which  many  persons  cease  not  from 
endeavouring  to  sing;  though,  for  most  part, 
we  fear  the  music  is  but  from  the  throat  out 
wards,  or  at  best  from  some  region  far  enough 
short  of  the  soul;  not  in  which,  but  in  a  certain 
inane  limbo  of  the  fancy,  or  even  in  some  vapor 
ous  debatable-land  on  the  outskirts  of  the  nerv 
ous  system,  most  of  such  madrigals  and  rhymed 
speeches  seem  to  have  originated.  With  the 
songs  of  Burns  we  must  not  name  these  things. 
Independently  of  the  clear,  manly,  heartfelt 
sentiment  that  ever  pervades  his  poetry,  his 
songs  are  honest  in  another  point  of  view :  in 
form,  as  well  as  in  spirit.  They  do  not  affect  to 
be  set  to  music,  but  they  actually  and  in  them 
selves  are  music ;  they  have  received  their  life, 
and  fashioned  themselves  together,  in  the  medium 
of  harmony,  as  Venus  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the 
sea.  The  story,  the  feeling,  is  not  detailed,  but 
suggested;  not  said,  or  spouted,  in  rhetorical 
completeness  and  coherence  ;  but  sung,  in  fitful 
gushes,  in  glowing  hints,  in  fantastic  breaks,  in 
warllings  not  of  the  voice  only,  but  of  the  whole 
mind.  We  consider  this  to  be  the  essence  of  a 
song ;  and  that  no  songs  since  the  little  careless 
catches,  and,  as  it  were,  drops  of  song,  which 
Shakespeare  has  here  and  there  sprinkled  over 
his  plays,  fulfil  this  condition  in  nearly  the  same 
degree  as  most  of  Burns's  do.  Such  grace  and 
truth  of  external  movement,  too,  presupposes 
in  general  a  corresponding  force  and  truth  of 
sentiment,  and  inward  meaning.  The  songs  of 
Burns  are  not  more  perfect  in  the  former  quality, 
than  in  the  latter.  With  what  tenderness  he 
sings,  yet  with  what  vehemence  and  entireness  ! 
There  is  a  piercing  wail  in  his  sorrow,  the  purest 
rapture  in  his  joy;  he  burns  with  the  sternest 
ire,  or  laughs  with  the  loudest  or  slyest  mirth ; 
and  yet  he  is  sweet  and  soft,  "  sweet  as  the 
smile  when  fond  lovers  meet,  and  soft  as  their 
parting  tear !"  If  we  further  take  into  account 
the  immense  variety  of  his  subjects ;  how,  from 
the  loud-flowing  revel  in  "  Willie  brew'd  a  Peck 
o'  Maut,"  to  the  still,  rapt  enthusiasm  of  sadness 
for  "Mary  in  Heaven;"  from  the  glad  kind 
greeting  of  "  Auld  Langsyne,"  or  the  comic  arch 
ness  of  "  Duncan  Gray,"  to  the  fire-eyed  fury  of 
"  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,"  he  has  found 
a  tone  and  words  for  every  mood  of  man's  heart 
— it  will  seem  a  small  praise  if  we  rank  him  as 
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the  first  of  all  our  song- writers ;  for  we  know 
not  where  to  find  one  worthy  of  being  second  to 
him. 

It  is  on  his  songs,  as  we  believe,  that  Burns's 
chief  influence  as  an  author  will  ultimately  be 
found  to  depend ;  nor,  if  our  Fletcher's  aphorism 
is  true,  shall  we  account  this  a  small  influence. 
"Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  people,"  said  he, 
"  and  you  shall  make  its  laws."  Surely,  if  ever 
any  poet  might  have  equalled  himself  with  legis 
lators  on  this  ground,  it  was  Burns.  His  songs 
are  already  part  of  the  mother  tongue,  not  of 
Scotland  only,  but  of  Britain,  and  of  the  millions 
that  in  all  ends  of  the  earth  speak  a  British  lan 
guage.  In  hat  and  hall,  as  the  heart  unfolds 
itself  in  many-coloured  joy  and  woe  of  existence, 
the  name,  the  voice  of  that  joy  and  that  woe  is 
the  name  and  voice  which  Burns  has  given  them. 
Strictly  speaking,  perhaps  no  British  man  has 
so  deeply  affected  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
so  many  men  as  this  solitary  and  altogether 
private  individual,  with  means  apparently  the 
humblest. 

In  another  point  of  view,  moreover,  we  incline 
to  think  that  Burns's  influence  may  have  been 
considerable  ;  we  mean,  as  exerted  specially  on 
the  literature  of  his  country,  at  least  on  the 
literature  of  Scotland.  Among  the  great  changes 
which  British,  particularly  Scottish  literature, 
has  undergone  since  that  period,  one  of  the 
greatest  will  be  found  to  consist  in  its  remark 
able  increase  of  nationality.  Even  the  English 
writers,  most  popular  in  Burns's  time,  were  little 
distinguished  for  their  literary  patriotism,  in 
this  its  best  sense.  A  certain  attenuated  cosmo 
politanism  had,  in  good  measure,  taken  place  of 
the  old  insular  home  feeling ;  literature  was,  as 
it  were,  without  any  local  environment — was  not 
nourished  by  the  affections  which  spring  from  a 
native  soil.  Our  Grays  and  Glovers  seemed  to 
write  almost  as  if  in  vacua;  the  thing  written 
bears  no  mark  of  place ;  it  is  not  written  so 
much  for  Englishmen  as  for  men ;  or  rather, 
which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  this,  for  certain 
generalisations  which  philosophy  termed  men. 
Goldsmith  is  an  exception ;  not  so  Johnson ; 
the  scene  of  his  Rambler  is  little  more  English 
than  that  of  his  "  Kasselas." 

But  if  such  was  in  some  degree  the  case  with 
England,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  the  case 
with  Scotland.  In  fact,  our  Scottish  literature 
had  at  that  period  a  very  singular  aspect ;  unex 
ampled,  so  far  as  we  know,  except  perhaps  at 
Geneva,  where  the  same  state  of  matters  appears 
still  to  continue.  For  a  long  period  after  Scot 
land  became  British  we  had  no  literature ;  at  the 
date  when  Addison  and  Steele  were  writing  their 
Spectators,  our  good  John  Boston  was  writing, 
with  the  noblest  intent,  but  alike  in  defiance  of 
grammar  and  philosophy,  his  "  Fourfold  State 
of  Man."  Then  came  the  schisms  in  our  national 
Church,  and  the  fiercer  schisms  in  our  body 
politic ;  theologic  ink  and  Jacobite  blood,  with 


gall  enough  in  both  cases,  seemed  to  have  blotted 
out  the  intellect  of  the  country ;  however,  it  was 
only  obscured,  not  obliterated.  Lord  Kames 
made  nearly  the  first  attempt  at  writing  English ; 
and  ere  long,  Hume,  Eobertson,  Smith,  and  a 
whole  host  of  followers,  attracted  hither  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe.  And  yet  in  this  brilliant  resus 
citation  of  our  "  fervid  genius  "  there  was  no 
thing  truly  Scottish,  nothing  indigenous,  except, 
perhaps,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  intellect, 
which  we  sometimes  claim  and  are  sometimes 
upbraided  with  as  a  characteristic  of  our  nation. 
It  is  curious  to  remark  that  Scotland,  so  full  of 
writers,  had  no  Scottish  culture,  nor  indeed  any 
English ;  our  culture  was  almost  exclusively 
French.  It  was  by  studying  Racine  and  Vol 
taire,  Batteux  and  Boileau,  that  Kames  had 
trained  himself  to  be  a  critic  and  philosopher ; 
it  was  the  light  of  Montesquieu  and  Mably  that 
guided  Robertson  in  his  political  speculations ; 
Quesney's  lamp  that  kindled  the  lamp  of  Adam 
Smith.  Hume  was  too  rich  a  man  to  borrow, 
and  perhaps  he  reacted  on  the  French  more  than 
he  was  acted  on  by  them ;  but  neither  had  he 
aught  to  do  with  Scotland ;  Edinburgh,  equally 
with  La  Fleche,  was  but  the  lodging  and  labora 
tory  in  which  he  not  so  much  morally  lived  as 
metaphysically  investigated.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  there  a  class  of  writers  so  clear  and  well- 
ordered,  yet  so  totally  destitute,  to  all  appear 
ance,  of  any  patriotic  affection ;  nay,  of  any 
human  affection  whatever.  The  French  wits  of 
the  period  were  as  unpatriotic,  but  their  general 
deficiency  in  moral  principle,  not  to  say  their 
avowed  sensuality  and  unbelief  in  all  virtue, 
strictly  so  called,  render  this  accountable  enough. 
We  hope  there  is  a  patriotism  founded  on  some 
thing  better  than  prejudice ;  that  our  country 
may  be  dear  to  us  without  injury  to  our  philo 
sophy  ;  that  in  loving  and  justly  prizing  all  other 
lands  we  may  prize  justly  and  yet  love  before  all 
others,  our  own  stern  motherland,  and  the  vener 
able  structure  of  social  and  moral  life  which 
mind  has  through  long  ages  been  building  up  for 
us  there.  Surely  there  is  nourishment  for  the 
better  part  of  man's  heart  in  all  this  ;  surely  the 
roots  that  have  fixed  themselves  in  the  very  core 
of  man's  being  may  be  so  cultivated  as  to  grow 
up,  not  into  briers,  but  into  roses  in  the  field  of 
his  life !  Our  Scottish  sages  have  no  such  propen 
sities  ;  the  field  of  their  life  shows  neither  briers 
nor  roses,  but  only  a  flat,  continuous  thrashing- 
floor  for  logic,  whereon  all  questions,  from  the 
"  Doctrine  of  Rent "  to  the  "  Natural  History  of 
Religion,"  are  thrashed  and  sifted  with  the  same 
mechanical  impartiality  ! 

With  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  the  head  of  our 
literature,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  much  of  this 
evil  is  past  or  rapidly  passing  away ;  our  chief 
literary  men,  whatever  other  faults  they  may 
have,  no  longer  live  among  us  like  a  French 
colony,  or  some  knot  of  Propaganda  missionaries ; 
but  like  natural-born  subjects  of  the  soil,  par- 
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taking  and  sympathising  in  all  our  attachments, 
humours,  and  habits.  Our  literature  no  longer 
grows  in  water  but  in  mould,  and  with  the  true 
racy  virtues  of  the  soil  and  climate.  How  much 
of  this  change  may  be  due  to  Burns,  or  to  any 
other  individual,  it  might  be  difficult  to  estimate. 
Direct  literary  imitation  of  Burns  was  not  to  be 
looked  for.  But  his  example,  in  the  fearless 
adoption  of  domestic  subjects,  could  not  but 
operate  from  afar ;  and  certainly  in  no  heart  did 
the  love  of  country  ever  burn  with  a  warmer 
glow  than  in  that  of  Burns  :  "  a  tide  of  Scottish 
prejudice,"  as  he  modestly  calls  this  deep  and 
generous  feeling,  "  had  been  poured  along  his 
veins ;  and  he  felt  that  it  would  boil  there  till 
the  flood-gates  shut  in  eternal  rest."  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  could  do  so  little  for  his  country, 
and  yet  would  so  gladly  have  done  all.  One 
small  province  stood  open  for  him — that  of  Scot 
tish  song ;  and  how  eagerly  he  entered  on  it, 
how  devotedly  he  laboured  there  !  In  his  toil 
some  journeyings,  this  object  never  quits  him ; 
it  is  the  little  happy  valley  of  his  careworn 
heart.  In  the  gloom  of  his  own  affliction,  he 
eagejly  searches  after  some  lonely  brother  of  the 
muse,  and  rejoices  to  snatch  one  other  name 
from  the  oblivion  that  was  covering  it.  These 
were  early  feelings,  and  they  abode  with  him  to 
the  end : 

"  A  wish  (I  mind  its  power), 

A  wish,  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Will  strongly  heave  my  breast — 

That  I,  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake, 

Some  useful  plan  or  book  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 

The  rough  bur  thistle  spreading  wide 
Amang  the  bearded  bear, 

I  turned  my  weeding  clips  aside 
And  spared  the  symbol  dear." 
He  loved  poetry  warmly,  and  in  his  heart ; 
»,ould  he  but  have  loved  it  purely,  and  with  his 
whole  undivided  heart,  it  had  been  well.  For 
poetry,  as  Burns  could  have  followed  it,  is  but 
another  form  of  wisdom,  of  religion;  is  itself 
wisdom  and  religion.  But  this  also  was  denied 
him.  His  poetry  is  a  stray  vagrant  gleam, 
which  will  not  be  extinguished  within  him,  yet 
rises  not  to  be  the  true  light  of  his  path,  but  is 
often  a  wildfire  that  misleads  him.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  Burns  to  be  rich,  to  be,  or  to  seem, 
"independent;"  but  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  be  at  one  with  his  own  heart ;  to  place  what 
was  highest  in  his  nature  highest  also  in  his 
life;  "to  seek  within  himself  for  that  consist 
ency  and  sequence,  which  external  events  would 
for  ever  refuse  him."  He  was  born  a  poet; 
poetry  was  the  celestial  element  of  his  being, 
and  should  have  been  the  soul  of  his  whole 
endeavours.  Lifted  into  that  serene  ether, 
whither  he  had  wings  given  him  to  mount,  he 
would  have  needed  no  other  elevation  :  poverty, 
neglect,  and  all  evil,  save  the  desecration  of  him 
self  and  his  art,  were  a  small  matter  to  him ; 
the  pride  and  the  passions  of  the  world  lay  far 


beneath  his  feet ;  and  he  looked  down  alike  OB 
noble  and  slave,  on  prince  and  beggar,  and  all 
that  wore  the  stamp  of  man,  with  clear  recog 
nition,  with  brotherly  affection,  with  sympathy, 
with  pity.  Nay,  we  question  whether  for  his 
culture  as  a  poet  poverty  and  much  suffering  for 
a  season  were  not  absolutely  advantageous. 
Great  men,  in  looking  back  over  their  lives, 
have  testified  to  that  effect.  "I  would  not  for 
much,"  says  Jean  Paul,  "  that  I  had  been  born 
richer. "  And  yet  Paul's  birth  was  poor  enough ; 
for,  in  another  place,  he  adds  :  "  The  prisoner's 
allowance  is  bread  and  water ;  and  I  had  often 
only  the  latter."  But  the  gold  that  is  refined 
in  the  hottest  furnace  comes  out  the  purest ;  or, 
as  he  has  himself  expressed  it,  "the  canary- 
bird  sings  sweeter  the  longer  it  has  been  trained 
in  a  darkened  cage. " 

A  man  like  Burns  might  have  divided  his 
hours  between  poetry  and  virtuous  industry; 
industry  which  all  true  feeling  sanctions,  nay 
prescribes,  and  which  has  a  beauty,  for  that 
cause,  beyond  the  pomp  of  thrones:  but  to 
divide  his  hours  between  poetry  and  rich  men's 
banquets  was  an  ill-starred  and  inauspicious 
attempt.  How  could  he  be  at  ease  at  such 
banquets  ?  What  had  he  to  do  there,  mingling 
his  music  with  the  coarse  roar  of  altogether 
earthly  voices ;  brightening  the  thick  smoke  of 
intoxication  with  fire  lent  him  from  heaven? 
Was  it  his-  aim  to  enjoy  life?  To-morrow  he 
must  go  drudge  as  an  exciseman !  We  wonder 
not  that  Burns  became  moody,  indignant,  and 
at  times  an  offender  against  certain  rules  of 
society ;  but  rather  that  he  did  not  grow  utterly 
frantic,  and  run  amuck  against  them  all.  How 
could  a  man,  so  falsely  placed,  by  his  own  or 
others'  fault,  ever  know  contentment  or  peace 
able  diligence  for  an  hour  ?  What  he  did,  under 
such  perverse  guidance,  and  what  he  forbore  to 
do,  alike  fill  us  with  astonishment  at  the  natural 
strength  and  worth  of  his  character. 

Doubtless  there  was  a  remedy  for  this  per- 
verseness;  but  not  in  others;  only  in  himself; 
least  of  all  in  simple  increase  of  wealth  and 
worldly  "respectability."  We  hope  we  have 
now  heard  enough  about  the  efficacy  of  wealth 
for  poetry,  and  to  make  poets  happy.  Nay, 
have  we  not  seen  another  instance  of  it  in  these 
very  days?  Byron,  a  man  of  an  endowment 
considerably  less  ethereal  than  that  of  Burns,  is 
born  in  the  rank  not  of  a  Scottish  ploughman, 
but  of  an  English  peer:  the  highest  worldly 
honours,  the  fairest  worldly  career,  are  his  by 
inheritance ;  the  richest  harvest  of  fame  he  soon 
reaps,  in  another  province,  by  his  own  hand. 
And  what  does  all  this  avail  him  ?  Is  he  happy, 
is  he  good,  is  he  true?  Alas,  he  has  a  poet's 
soul,  and  strives  towards  the  Infinite  and  the 
Eternal;  and  soon  feels  that  all  this  is  but 
mounting  to  the  house-top  to  reach  the  stars ! 
Like  Burns,  he  is  only  a  proud  man ;  might, 
like  him,  have  "  purchased  a  pocket-copy  oi 
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Milton  to  study  the  character  of  Satan;"  for 
Satan  also  is  Byron's  grand  exemplar,  the  hero 
of  his  poetry,  and  the  model  apparently  of  his 
conduct.  As  in  Burns's  case  too,  the  celestial 
element  will  not  mingle  with  the  clay  of  earth ; 
both  poet  and  man  of  the  world  he  must  not  be ; 
vulgar  Ambition  will  not  live  kindly  with  poetic 
Adoration ;  he  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon. 
Byron,  like  Burns,  is  not  happy ;  nay,  he  is  the 
most  wretched  of  all  men.  His  life  is  falsely 
arranged :  the  fire  that  is  in  him  is  not  a  strong, 
still,  central  fire,  warming  into  beauty  the  pro 
ducts  of  a  world ;  but  it  is  the  mad  fire  of  a  vol 
cano  ;  and  now — we  look  sadly  into  the  ashes  of  a 
crater,  which  ere  long  will  fill  itself  with  snow !  * 
Byron  and  Bums  were  sent  forth  as  mission 
aries  to  their  generation,  to  teach  it  a  higher 
doctrine,  a  purer  truth  :  they  had  a  message  to 
deliver,  which  left  them  no  rest  till  it  was  ac 
complished  ;  in  dim  throes  of  pain,  this  divine  be 
hest  lay  smouldering  within  them,  for  they  knew 
not  what  it  meant,  and  felt  it  only  in  mysteri 
ous  anticipation,  and  they  had  to  die  without 
articulately  uttering  it.  They  are  in  the  camp 
of  the  unconverted  ;  yet  not  as  high  messengers 
of  rigorous  though  benignant  truth,  but  as  soft 
flattering  singers,  and  in  pleasant  fellowship, 
will  they  live  there :  they  are  first  adulated,  then 
persecuted ;  they  accomplish  little  for  others ; 
they  find  no  peace  for  themselves,  but  only 
death  and  the  peace  of  the  grave.  We  confess, 
it  is  not  without  a  certain  mournful  awe  that 
we  view  the  fate  of  these  noble  souls,  so  richly 
gifted,  yet  ruined  to  so  little  purpose  with  all 
their  gifts.  It  seems  to  us  there  is  a  stern  moral 
taught  in  this  piece  of  history — twice  told  us  in 
our  own  time !  Surely  to  men  of  like  genius, 
if  there  be  any  such,  it  carries  with  it  a  lesson 
of  deep  impressive  significance.  Surely  it  would 
become  such  a  man,  furnished  for  the  highest  of 
all  enterprises,  that  of  being  the  poet  of  his 
age,  to  consider  well  what  it  is  that  he  attempts, 
and  in  what  spirit  he  attempts  it.  For  the 
words  of  Milton  are  true  in  all  times,  and  were 
never  truer  than  in  this  :  "He  who  would  write 
heroic  poems  must  make  his  whole  life  a  heroic 
poem."  If  he  cannot  first  so  make  his  life,  then 
let  him  hasten  from  this  arena ;  for  neither  its 
lofty  glories,  nor  its  fearful  perils,  are  fit  for 
him.  Let  him  dwindle  into  a  modish  ballad- 
monger  ;  let  him  worship  and  be-sing  the  idols 
of  the  time,  and  the  time  will  not  fail  to  reward 
him.  If,  indeed,  he  can  endure  to  live  in  that 
capacity  !  Byron  and  Burns  could  not  live  as 
idol-priests,  but  the  fire  of  their  own  hearts  con 
sumed  them ;  and  better  it  was  for  them  that 
they  could  not.  For  it  is  not  in  the  favour  of 
the  great,  or  the  small,  but  in  a  life  of  truth, 
and  in  the  inexpugnable  citadel  of  his  own 
soul,  that  a  Byron's  or  a  Burns's  strength  must 
lie.  Let  the  great  stand  aloof  from  him,  or 

*  For  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Byron,  see  p.  443. 


know  how  to  reverence  him.  Beautiful  is  the 
union  of  wealth  with  favour  and  furtherance  for 
literature  ;  like  the  costliest  flower-jar  enclosing 
the  loveliest  amaranth.  Yet  let  not  the  relation 
be  mistaken.  A  true  poet  is  not  one  whom  they 
can  hire  by  money  or  flattery  to  be  a  minister  of 
their  pleasures,  their  writer  of  occasional  verses, 
their  purveyor  of  table- wit ;  he  cannot  be  their 
menial,  he  cannot  even  be  their  partisan.  At 
the  peril  of  both  parties,  let  no  such  union  be 
attempted !  Will  a  courser  of  the  sun  work 
softly  in  the  harness  of  a  dray-horse  ?  His  hoofs 
are  of  fire,  and  his  path  is  through  the  heavens, 
bringing  light  to  all  lands ;  will  he  lumber  on 
mud  highways,  dragging  ale  for  earthly  appe 
tites,  from  door  to  door  ? 

But  we  must  stop  short  in  these  considera 
tions,  which  would  lead  us  to  boundless  lengths. 
We  had  something  to  say  on  the  public  moral 
character  of  Burns ;  but  this  also  we  must 
forbear.  We  are  far  from  regarding  him  as 
guilty  before  the  world,  as  guiltier  than  the 
average  ;  nay,  from  doubting  that  he  is  less 
guilty  than  one  of  ten  thousand.  Tried  at  a 
tribunal  far  more  rigid  than  that  where  the 
plebiscita  of  common  civic  reputations  are  pro 
nounced,  he  has  seemed  to  us  even  there  less 
worthy  of  blame  than  of  pity  and  wonder.  But 
the  world  is  habitually  unjust  in  its  judgments 
of  such  men;  unjust  on  many  grounds,  of 
which  this  one  may  be  stated  as  the  substance : 
It  decides,  like  a  court  of  law,  by  dead  statutes ; 
and  not  positively  but  negatively,  less  on  what 
is  done  right,  than  on  what  is  or  is  not  done 
wrong.  Not  the  few  inches  of  deflection  from 
the  mathematical  orbit,  which  are  so  easily 
measured,  but  the  ratio  of  these  to  the  whole 
diameter,  constitutes  the  real  aberration.  This 
orbit  may  be  a  planet's,  its  diameter  the  breadth 
of  the  solar  system  ;  or  it  may  be  a  city  hippo 
drome  ;  nay,  the  circle  of  a  gin-horse,  its  diameter 
a  score  of  feet  or  paces.  But  the  inches  of  de 
flection  only  are  measured :  and  it  is  assumed 
that  the  diameter  of  the  gin-horse,  and  that  of 
the  planet,  will  yield  the  same  ratio  when  com 
pared  with  them !  Here  lies  the  root  of  many  a 
blind,  cruel  condemnation  of  Burnses,  Swifts, 
Rousseaus,  which  one  never  listens  to  with 
approval.  Granted,  the  ship  comes  into  har 
bour  with  shrouds  and  tackle  damaged;  the 
pilot  is  blame-worthy ;  he  has  not  been  all-wise 
and  all-powerful :  but  to  know  how  blame 
worthy,  tell  us  first  whether  his  voyage  has 
been  round  the  globe,  or  only  to  Ramsgate  and 
the  Isle  of  Dogs. 

With  our  readers  in  general,  with  men  of  right 
feeling  anywhere,  we  are  not  required  to  plead 
for  Burns.  In  pitying  admiration,  he  lies  en 
shrined  in  all  our  hearts,  in  a  far  nobler  mauso 
leum  than  that  one  of  marble  ;  neither  will  his 
works,  even  as  they  are,  pass  away  from  the 
memory  of  men.  While  the  Shakespeares  and 
Miltons  roll  on  like  mighty  rtYers  through  the 
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country  of  thought,  tearing  fleets  of  traffickers 
and  assiduous  pearl-fishers  on  their  waves  ;  this 
little  Valclusa  fountain  will  also  arrest  our  eye  : 
for  this  also  is  of  Nature's  own  and  most  cunning 
workmanship,  bursts  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  with  a  full  gushing  current,  into  the  light 
of  day ;  and  often  will  the  traveller  turn  aside 
to  drink  of  its  clear  waters,  and  muse  among 
its  rocks  and  pines  ! 

ON  A  PROPER  CHOICE  OF  READING.* 

As  to  the  books  which  you,  whom  I  know  so 
little  of,  should  read,  there  is  hardly  anything 
definite  that  can  be  said.  For  one  thing,  you 
may  be  strenuously  advised  to  keep  reading.  Any 
good  book,  any  book  that  is  wiser  than  your 
self,  will  teach  you  something — a  great  many 
things,  indirectly  and  directly,  if  your  mind  be 
open  to  learn.  This  old  counsel  of  Johnson's  is 
also  good  and  universally  applicable :  Read  the 
book  you  do  honestly  feel  a  wish  and  a  curiosity 
to  read.  The  very  wish  and  curiosity  indicates 
that  you  then  and  there  are  the  person  likely  to 
get  good  of  it.  ' '  Our  wishes  are  presentiments  of 
our  capabilities : "  that  is  a  noble  saying,  of  deep 
encouragement  to  all  true  men;  applicable  to 
our  wishes  and  efforts  in  regard  as  to  other 
things.  Among  all  the  objects  that  look  wonder 
ful  or  beautiful  to  you,  follow  with  fresh  hope 
the  one  which  looks  wonderfullest,  beautifullest. 
You  will  gradually  by  various  trials  (which  trials 
see  that  you  make  honest,  manful  ones,  not 
silly,  short,  fitful  ones)  discover  what  is  for  you 
the  wonderfullest,  beautifullest;  what  is  your 
true  element  and  province,  and  be  able  to  abide 
by  that.  True  desire,  the  monition  of  nature, 
is  much  to  be  attended  to.  But  here  also  you 
are  to  discriminate  carefully  between  true  desire 
and  false.  The  medical  men  tell  us  we  should 
eat  what  we  truly  have  an  appetite  for;  but 
what  we  only  falsely  have  an  appetite  for,  we 
should  resolutely  avoid.  It  is  very  true.  And 
flimsy,  "  desultory"  readers,  who  fly  from  foolish 
book  to  foolish  book,  and  get  good  of  none,  and 
mischief  of  all — are  not  these  as  foolish,  un 
healthy  eaters,  who  mistake  their  superficial, 
false  desire  after  spiceries  and  confectioneries 
for  the  real  appetite,  of  which  even  they  are  not 
destitute,  though  it  lies  far  deeper,  far  quieter, 


after  solid,  nutritive  food?  With  these  illus 
trations  I  will  recommend  Johnson's  advice 
to  you. 

Another  thing,  and  only  one  other  will  I 
say.  All  books  are  properly  the  record  of  the 
history  of  past  men.  What  thoughts  past  men 
had  in  them;  what  actions  past  men  did;  the 
summary  of  all  books  whatsoever  lies  there.  It  is 
on  this  ground  that  the  class  of  books  specifically 
named  history  can  be  safely  recommended  as 
the  basis  of  all  study  of  books ;  the  preliminary 
of  all  right  and  full  understanding  of  anything 
we  can  expect  to  find  in  books.  Past  history, 
and  especially  the  past  history  of  one's  own 
native  country:  everybody  may  be  advised  to 
begin  with  that.  Let  him  study  that  faithfully, 
innumerable  inquiries,  with  due  indications,  will 
branch  out  from  it ;  he  has  a  broad  beaten  high 
way  from  which  all  the  country  is  more  or  less 
visible;  there  travelling,  let  him  choose  where 
he  will  dwell. 

Neither  let  mistakes  nor  wrong  directions,  of 
which  every  man  in  his  studies  and  elsewhere 
falls  into  many,  discourage  you.  There  is 
precious  instruction  to  be  got  \)j  finding  that  we 
were  wrong.  Let  a  man  try  faithfully,  man 
fully,  to  be  right ;  he  will  grow  daily  more  and 
more  so.  It  is  at  bottom  the  condition  on  which 
all  men  have  to  cultivate  themselves.  Our  very 
walking  is  an  incessant  fatting :  a  falling  and  a 
catching  of  ourselves  before  we  come  actually  to 
the  pavement.  It  is  emblematic  of  all  things  a 
man  does. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  remind  you  that  it  is  not 
by  books  alone,  or  by  books  chiefly,  that  a  man 
becomes  in  all  points  a  man.  Study  to  do  faith 
fully  whatsoever  thing  in  your  actual  situation, 
there  and  now,  you  find  either  expressly  or 
tacitly  laid  to  your  charge ;  that  is  your  post ; 
stand  in  it  like  a  true  soldier ;  silently  devour 
the  many  chagrins  of  it,  as  all  human  situations 
have  many;  and  be  your  aim  not  to  quit  it 
without  doing  all  that  it,  at  least,  required  of 
you.  A  man  perfects  himself  by  work  much 
more  than  by  reading.  They  are  a  growing  kind 
of  men  that  can  wisely  combine  the  two  things ; 
wisely,  valiantly,  can  do  what  is  laid  to  their 
hand  in  their  present  sphere,  and  prepare  them 
selves  withal  for  doing  other  wider  things,  if 
such  lie  before  them. 
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'From  the  "-.Old  Bachelor  in  the  Old  Scottish  Village.1') 


AUTUMN. 

AUTUMN,  in  the  usual  allegorical  picture — a  fat 
motherly-looking  dame,  with  a  sickle  in  her  right 


I  hand,  and  a  wheat  sheaf  or  a  horn  of  plenty  up 
raised  in  her  left,  and  mounted  on  her  shoulder 
like  a  musket — gives  us  but  a  poor  representa 
tion  of  the  multiform  exhilarations  of  that 


*  From  a  letter  written  in  March  1843  to  a  young 
man  seeking  advice  on  a  choice  of  reading. 


t  "  A  man  of  true  genius. 


lect.  and  strong  imagination — and  his  mind  dwells  in 
a  lofty  sphere." — Prof essor  Wilson,  "Nodes  Ambrori- 


Of  strong  intel-     once,"  vol.  in.,  p.  72. 
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delightful  season.  The  corn,  and  the  wine,  and 
the  oil  are  so  far  indicated  thereby.  But  where 
are  the  whirring  gorcocks,  crowing  so  wildly 
triumphant ;  where  the  deep-blooming  heather  t 
of  the  mountain-side,  powdering  the  sportsman's 
ankles  with  rich-coloured  dust ;  where  the  ant- 
lered  king  of  the  red  deer,  scornful  of  the 
stalker,  hanging  high  and  far  in  the  weather- 
gleam  of  the  north,  magnificent,  momentary,  as 
he  stretches  the  natural,  living,  untanned,  un 
sophisticated  buckskin  of  his  loins  away  over 
a  hundred  hill-tops  in  the  wild  Highlands  of 
Braemar ;  where  the  transparent  purity  and 
dry  healthfulness  of  the  autumnal  atmosphere  ; 
where  the  pellucid  stream  sliding  and  sleeping 
away  velvet  green  under  the  trees,  with  the  little 
fishes  poised  in  it,  as  in  crystal  air ;  where  the 
fine  wires,  half  revealed  in  long  glimmerings,  of 
the  floating  gossamer,  in  the  meek  sunny  day — 
not  so  agreeable,  however,  when  they  break, 
invisible  but  felt,  over  the  bridge  of  your  nose  ; 
where  the  soft  streams  of  pencilled  light,  lacing 
divergingly  the  glistering  clouds  of  the  western 
afternoon,  and  falling  like  a  silent  kiss  on  the 
far  ancient  pine-wood;  where  the  shoulder  of 
the  green  distant  hill,  steeped  in  the  sunny 
brightness  of  evening,  beautiful  as  the  shoulder 
of  Pelops  ;  where  the  orange-necked  wheat,  nod 
ding  and  shaking  before  the  rustling  din  of  the 
merry  reapers  coming  on;  where  the  "ran tin' 
kirn;"  where  the  many-coloured  beauty  of  the 
autumnal  woods  ;  where  the  harvest  moon  ? 

Poets  and  poetesses  of  all  kinds,  from  Char 
lotte  Smith  upward  and  downward,  have  tried 
their  hand  at  the  harvest  moon ;  but  none  of 
them — not  even  Homer  himself— has  reached 
the  perfect  glory  of  that  fair  ordinance  of  the 
night.  Pollok  has  attempted  it  thus  : 

"  It  was  an  eve  of  Autumn's  holiest  mood ; 
The  cornfields,  bathed  in  Cynthia's  silver  light, 
Stood  ready  for  the  reaper's  gathering  hand ; 
And  all  the  winds  slept  soundly ;  nature  seemed, 
In  silent  contemplation,  to  adore 
Its  Maker :  now  and  then  the  aged  leaf 
Fell  from  its  fellows,  rustling  to  the  ground ; 
And,  as  it  fell,  bade  man  think  on  his  end. 
On  vale  and  lake,  on  wood  and  mountain  high, 
With  pensive  wing  outspread,  sat  heavenly  thought, 
Conversing  with  itself." 

There  is  considerable  breadth  of  repose  in  this 
picture,  but  it  gives  us  little  notion  of  the 
harvest  moon.  And  why,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
unities,  did  the  author  add  the  following  as  part 
of  the  same  scene '( 

"  Vesper  looked  forth 

From  out  her  western  hermitage,  and  smiled ; 
And  up  the  east  unclouded  rode  the  moon 
With  all  her  stars,  gazing  on  earth  intense, 
As  if  she  saw  some  wonder  walking  there." 

This  sacrifices  utterly  the  fine  contiguities  of 
time  and  place ;  and  confuses  the  first  unique 
picture  by  adding  another,  which,  if  Pollok  had 


even  intended  continuity,  as  he  evidently  does 
not,  should  at  least  have  preceded  what  he  gives 
as  the  first.  Tried  by  the  "serene  and  silent 
art,"  no  painter  could  bring  them  both  upon  the 
same  canvas.  The  very  word  vesper  means  to 
every  heart  a  blue,  or  rosy,  or  orange-tawny  sky 
in  the  west,  with  a  single  star.  According  to 
the  high  authority  of  Milton,  in  a  fine  scene  in 
his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  of  which  this  passage  from 
Pollok  just  serves  to  remind  us,  Hesperus  and 
his  starry  host  make  a  distinct  picture,  which 
lasts  only 

"till  the  moon, 

Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length, 
Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw." 

If  Vesper  in  full  glow  be  not  compatible  with 
the  moon,  according  to  the  author  of  the  "Coiirse 
of  Time,"  riding  unclouded  up  the  east,  a  fortiori 
it  belongs  not  as  a  part  to  what  I  call  his  first 
scene,  in  which  the  world  is  flooded  with  moon 
light.  There  is  a  further  confusion ;  for  the 
moon  "gazing  on  earth  intense,  as  if  she  saw 
some  wonder  walking  there" — which,  though 
homely,  yet  expresses  very  well  the  still  earnest 
ness  of  moonlight — cannot  be  said  of  the  moon 
riding  up  the  east.  In  truth  of  natuie,  it  is 
only  when  "riding  near  her  highest  noon,"  that 
our  own  feelings — which  we  give  to  inanimate 
things,  and  take  back  again — ascribe  to  the 
moon  an  earnest  gaze  upon  our  world.  Pollok 
is  thus  trebly  wrong.  He  gives  two  pictures, 
where  only  one  was  intended ;  he  puts  the  second 
first,  and  the  first  second ;  and  he  ascribes  to  the 
moon  in  the  one  (namely,  an  intense  gaze  upon 
the  earth)  what  in  truth  of  nature  belongs  to  the 
moon  in  the  other. 

While  I  am  upon  these  night  pieces,  I  may 
notice  an  equal  confusion  of  a  starlight  scene  by 
Byron.  Indeed  I  may  remark  of  Byron  gene 
rally,  that  he  not  unfrequently  spoils  his  picture 
by  giving  us  adjuncts  which  belong  to  it  as  it 
may  be  seen  at  another  time,  but  which,  strictly 
speaking,  are  not  parts  of  it  as  it  is  before  us  for 
the  time  being.  Here  is  the  instance  to  which  I 
specially  refer  at  present : 

"  It  was  the  night — and  Lara's  glassy  stream 
The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam  , 
So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 
And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away ; 
Reflecting  far  and  fairy-like  from  high 
The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky : 
Its  banks  are  fringed  with  many  a  goodly  tree, 
And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee ; 
Such  in  her  chaplet  infant  Dian  wove, 
And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love." 

These  pretty  lines  about  the  flowers  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  starlight  picture.  How,  at  such 
a  time  of  night,  could  the  fair  flowers  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream  be  seen  ?  Not  being  seen, 
they  have,  strictly  speaking,  no  existence  what 
ever.  To  describe  their  beauty  here,  mingles 
the  divided  portraiture  of  night  with  circum 
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stances  which  belong  only  to  the  light  of  day. 
Ut  Pictura  Poesis :  remember  that,  ye  sons  of 
the  morning. 

I  confess  an  occasional  drowsiness,  as  I  sit  in 
my  leathern  chair  in  my  library,  under  the  still 
monotony  of  the  sunny  afternoons  of  autumn. 
Not  a  sound  comes  near  me  to  disturb  me ;  and 
there  I  nap,  till  the  shadow  of  some  bird  shoot 
ing  past  the  sunny  window  startles  my  filmy 
eye,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  I  awake. 
The  only  drawback  from  my  delight  in  the 
harvest  season  is,  there  is  so  much  pressing  work 
to  do,  and  everybody  is  so  busy,  that  I  feel 
almost  ashamed  to  saunter  about,  doing  nothing. 
In  the  time  of  the  shearing,  our  village  is  quite 
deserted.  Knowing  this,  the  pedlars  come  not 
near  us  then ;  nor  wandering  tinkers ;  nor  sing 
ing  sailors  (if  their  hoarse  brassy  bray,  softened 
only  by  the  squirting  out  of  tobacco  juice,  can 
be  called  singing);  nor  beggars  of  any  degree: 
so  our  hamlet  in  harvest  is  a  perfect  picture  of 
still  life.  The  only  waif  we  have  had  to  break 
our  autumnal  quiet  this  year  is  a  penny  orator 
of  the  district,  who  goes  about  lecturing  against 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  And  certainly 
it  is  one  of  the  most  pitiful  sights  in  nature  to 
see  the  small  demagogue  riding  on  his  donkey 
through  the  ripe  rich  cornfields  of  our  valleys, 
on  his  atrabilious  way  to  the  next  village,  there 
to  pour  his  morbid  soul  into  the  ears  of  the 
quiet,  religious  cottars,  when  they  shall  have 
come  home  at  evening  from  their  day's  work  of 
manly  industry,  and  rouse  them  to  the  miserable 
belief  that  they  are  the  veriest  serfs  and  slaves 
of  the  oppressed  and  groaning  earth.  The  re 
dundant  horn  of  yellow  plenty  is  an  abomina 
tion  to  his  eyes ;  and  fain  would  this  blasted  ear 
of  humanity  eat  up  every  golden  spike  of  autumn, 
like  his  hungry  mildewed  congeners  in  Pharaoh's 
dream.  The  sweep  of  the  lusty  scytheman,  lay 
ing  down  by  his  porridge-fed  mastery  the  rustling 
oats,  full  of  new  porridge  for  evermore  for  him 
self  and  his  family — ten  by  the  "  big  ha'-Bible" 
register — sets  our  little  socialist  angrily  a-cock ; 
and  0  (says  the  sinner's  soul)  that  every  swath 
were  priests  and  peers  !  The  merry  song  of  the 
sunny  lasses,  peeling  the  harvest  rig  with  their 
sweethearts,  jars  on  him  like  the  very  sharpen 
ing  of  the  shears  of  Atropos ;  and  tearing  the 
provincial  pot-house  print,  in  which  he  has  just 
been  reading  the  fulsome  praises  of  his  own  elo 
quence,  he  stops  his  ill-conditioned  lugs  with  it 
not  to  hear  the  lilt  of  the  lasses ;  and  kicking 
his  lean  cuddy  into  a  canter,  makes  off  from  the 
music  of  happy  rural  life  as  if  chased  by  the  pes 
tilence,  till,  attempting  a  ditch  in  his  frenzy  of 
flight,  he  is  tumbled  into  a  standing  pool,  as 
green  in  its  mantling  filth  as  his  own  jaundiced 
liver. 

Armed  with  my  microscope,  many  an  autumnal 
hour  do  I  spend  in  the  woods  and  moorland 
places  pursuing  my  entomological  recreations. 
So  multitudinous  are  the  points  of  study  and 


amusement  in  this  world  of  tiny  myriads  that  I 
need  not  attempt  even  to  touch  on  them.  Just 
one  word  on  spiders.  All  the  world  knows  how 
pugnacious  they  are.  Under  no  circumstances 
whatever  can  they  meet  each  other  without 
fighting.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  their  battles 
may  easily  manage  it  thus :  Let  him,  any  fine 
August  or  September  morning,  when  the  hedges 
and  bushes  are  swarming  with  their  webs,  lift 
one,  web  and  all,  with  a  twig,  and  let  it  down 
softly  by  its  thread  on  the  centre  of  another  web, 
where  sits  a  fellow  its  likely  match  in  point  of 
size,  and  to  it  they  go  immediately.  If  a  fly  or 
any  other  proper  bait  be  dropped  into  the  web, 
and  four  or  five  other  spiders  be  brought  to  the 
prey,  the  battle  rages  like  Waterloo.  The  lean 
red  spider  with  long  legs  beats  all  the  rest  hol 
low.  In  their  rage  their  bodies  shiver  like  the 
feathers  of  the  amorous  or  threatening  turkey 
cock. 

Having  no  dislike  to  the  coming  on  of  winter, 
October  is  to  me  the  most  delightful  month  of 
the  year.  To  say  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  the 
woods  at  that  season,  my  favourite  month  is  very 
often  a  dry  one,  sufficiently  warm,  and  yet  with 
a  fine  bracing  air  that  makes  exercise  delightful. 
And  then  what  noble  exercise  for  you  in  your 
sporting  jacket !  To  saunter  through  the  rust 
ling  woodlands  ;  to  stalk  across  the  stubble-field, 
yellow  with  the  last  glare  of  day ;  to  skirt  the 
loin  of  the  hill,  and,  overleaping  the  dyke, 
tumble  away  among  the  ferns,  and  reach  your 
door  just  as  the  great  red  round  moon  comes  up  in 
the  east,  how  invigorating  !  I  say  nothing  of  the 
clear  fire  within  and  the  new  magazine  just  laid 
on  your  table.  Moreover,  October  is  associated 
with  the  glad  consummation  of  harvest-home, 
and  all  the  fat  blessings  of  the  year,  not  forget 
ting  the  brewing  of  brown-stout.  Altogether, 
October  is  a  manly,  jolly  fellow,  and  that  Spen 
ser  knew  right  well,  as  thus  appears  : 

"  Then  came  October,  full  of  merry  glee ; 
For  yet  his  noule  was  totty  of  the  must, 
Which  he  was  treading  in  the  wine  fat's  sea; 
And  of  the  joyous  oil  whose  gentle  gust 
Made  him  so  frolic." 

What  fine  quaint  picturesque  old  words  these 
are  !  But  oh  the  dismal  look  of  a  wet  October 
and  a  late  harvest !  The  central  figure  of  .the 
dreary  picture  is  the  farmer  on  the  first  dry 
breezy  evening  that  comes  after  a  fortnight's  in 
cessant  rain  in  the  end  of  the  month,  bending 
and  looking  through  his  black  bean-field,  stick 
ing  sodden  to  the  ground  in  every  stook,  slimy 
with  slugs,  all  going  to  slaver,  and  losing  the 
sprouted  pulse  from  every  open  pod.  The  miry 
hunters  riding  homeward  sink  to  the  fetlocks  as 
they  cross  the  deep  clayey  country.  The  hus 
bandman  turns  cheerlessly  to  the  higher  lands. 
The  small  birds,  starting  from  his  feet,  shriek 
adown  the  wind  in  the  watery  evening  light. 
The  green  and  yellow  (both  in  one)  glint  of  the 
oats,  tussled  by  the  wind  on  the  edge  of  the 
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waste,  with  the  chaff  of  every  top  pickle  (thrashed 
out  by  the  windy  blasts  that  have  contrived  to 
blow  in  every  interval  of  the  rain)  shimmering 
thin  and  white  to  his  level  eye,  fluctuates  away 
before  him.  They  won't  be  ripe  and  ready  yet 
for  a  fortnight  to  come. 

In  quantity  and  quality  there  is  always,  of 
course,  a  natural  correspondence  between  the 
wild  and  home  fruit  of  the  season.  So  the  wild, 
like  the  home,  is  very  abundant  this  year  upon 
the  whole.  Haws,  however,  are  rather  scarce. 
Indeed,  the  hawthorn  is  a  capricious  and  delicate 
plant  in  this  respect,  and  seldom  yields  a  very  full 
crop.  Even  in  seasons  when  the  flower  (chival 
rously  called  "Lady's  Meat")  covers  the  long 
line  of  hedges  as  with  a  snowy  sheet,  and  de 
lights  every  nose  of  sensibility  in  the  parish,  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  of  a  harvest  of  haws  en 
tirely  correspondent,  as  the  blossom,  with  the 
first  set  of  the  fruit,  is  exceedingly  tender.  Well 
do  the  boys  know  the  fat  ones.  Hips  (called  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland  jupes)  are  a  fair  yield 
this  harvest,  whether  smooth  or  hairy,  hard  or 
buttery.  That  all-devouring  gourmand,  the 
schoolboy,  who  crams  every  crudity  into  his 
maw,  from  the  sour  mouth-screwing  crab  up 
(though  down  in  literal  position)  to  the  Swedish 
turnip,  sweetened  by  the  frost,  riots  in  the  luxury 
of  the  hip,  caring  not  how  much  the  downy  seeds 
may  canker  and  chap  the  wicks  of  his  mouth, 
and  render  his  nails  an  annoyance  in  scratching 
his  neck.  See  the  little  urchin  slily  watching 
the  exit  of  the  long  cart  from  the  stackyard, 
then  jumping  in  from  behind,  he  takes  his  seat 
on  the  cross-bench,  or  ventures  to  stand  erect  by 
the  help  of  the  pitch-fork,  his  black,  dirt-bark 
ened  little  feet  overcrept  by  earwigs,  beetles, 
and  long-legged  spinners,  the  living  and  hither- 
and-thither-running  residuum  of  the  last  cart 
load  of  pease  ;  till,  when  the  half-cleared  field  is 
reached,  Flibbertigibbet,  who  ought  all  the  while 
to  be  "  gathering,"  bolts  through  a  slap  in  the 
hedge,  and  is  down  upon 'the  buttery  hips  in  the 
Whitelea  braes.  Our  hedgerows,  sandy  banks, 
and  wild  stony  places,  are  quite  black  with 
brambles  this  autumn.  Clean  them  from  the 
worms  of  the  thousand-and-one  flies  that  feed  on 
them,  and  they  are  capital  for  jelly  and  jam, 
and  for  painting  children's  faces,  as  we  see  every 
day  in  the  by-lanes  around  our  village.  The 
bramble  is  called  in  Roxburghshire  (honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense)  "Lady's  Garters."  There,  how 
ever,  the  land  being  mostly  a  stiff  clay,  it  thrives 
poorly.  It  loves  a  sharp  sandy  soil,  and  especi 
ally  those  rough  stony  knowes  in  the  middle  of 
fields,  where  also  in  the  warm  still  sunny  days 
of  harvest  you  startle  the  whirring  partridge, 
and  see  her  feathers  where  she  has  been  flutter 
ing  in  the  stour,  and  where  you  hear  the  whins, 
with  their  opening  capsules,  crackling  on  the 
sun-scorched  braes.  Blaeberries  were  abundant 
this  year  and  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  barberry  bears  a  fair  crop.  In  my  boyish 


days  this  bush  was  called  gule-tree,  and  we  made 
yellow  ink  of  it  to  give  a  variety  of  flourish  to 
our  valentines  to  the  little  lasses,  from  whom  we 
got  pins  in  return  to  be  played  for  at  teetotum. 
Ill  fares  the  poor  gean-tree  by  the  roadside,  torn 
down  and  dismantled  in  all  its  branches  by  the 
village  urchins  bent  at  once  on  provender  and 
"  papes."  Scarcely  ever  does  its  fruit  see  the 
first  blush  of  red!  A  guinea  for  a  ripe  black 
gean  within  three  miles  of  a  country  school !  The 
juniper  is  a  scarce  bush,  but  it  has  plenty  of 
fruit  this  year — green,  red,  and  black — on  the 
different  exposures  of  its  close-matted  evergreen 
branches.  In  my  days  of  childhood  I  had  a  sort 
of  religious  regard  for  the  juniper,  from  the 
"  coals  of  juniper  "  mentioned  in  Scripture  along 
with  "  sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty,"  and  also 
from  the  circumstance  that  I  had  never  seen  the 
berries  till  they  were  brought  me  by  my  grannie, 
who  plucked  them  on  a  remote  hillside  as  she 
came  from  a  Cameronian  sacrament.  So  far  as 
eating  them  was  concerned,  their  resinous  tang 
of  fir  helped  my  veneration,  and  I  never  got  be 
yond  chewing  one  or  two.  I  am  compelled  to 
add,  however,  that  my  reverence  for  the  holy 
berries  was  considerably  abated  when  I  found 
out  that  the  sly  old  wife  had  popped  a  dozen  or 
two  of  them  into  her  own  whisky  bottle  to  give 
it  the  flavour  of  gin.  Crabs  are  not  so  plentiful 
as  might  have  been  expected,  and  (as  Johnson 
said  of  Churchill)  their  spontaneous  abundance 
being  their  only  virtue,  they  are  below  notice 
this  season.  But  look  at  the  seed  of  the  ash — 
how  thick  !  The  light  green  bunches  of  it,  re 
lieved  against  the  somewhat  darker  verdure  of 
the  leaf,  make  it  well  seen,  and  the  whole  thing 
has  a  very  rich  effect.  The  pods  of  the  pea-tree 
(laburnum)  hang  from  every  branch  in  clusters. 
When  ripe,  the  peas  are  glossy  black  as  jet,  and 
are  much  sought  after  by  bits  of  country  lasses 
for  making  beaded  necklaces,  for  the  little  mon 
keys  have  early  notions  of  finery.  They  are  un 
safe  to  be  meddled  with,  however,  as  they  are 
very  poisonous.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
come  good  year  or  bad  year,  the  pea-tree  never 
fails  to  have  loads  of  depending  flowers  as  thick  as 
swarms  of  bees  a-skepping,  and  the  fruit  is  always 
equally  abundant.  Of  all  plants,  and  shrubs, 
and  trees,  in  garden  and  field,  and  on  the  moun 
tain  side,  none  is  to  be  compared  in  this  respect 
with  the  prolific  pea-tree.  It  is  one  of  Nature's 
richest  gifts  to  adorn  our  hedgerows.  The  wood, 
I  may  add,  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  that  the 
turner  knows  right  well.  The  rowan-tree,  the 
beauty  of  the  hills  and  the  terror  of  witches,  is 
red  all  over  with  berries  this  autumn.  May  she 
ever  see  her  fair  blushing  face  in  the  sleeping 
crystal  of  the  mountain  pool !  Her  berries  are 
also  for  beads.  The  boor-tree,  famous  for  bullet- 
guns,  bored  with  a  red-hot  old  spindle,  and  tow- 
charged,  in  the  days  of  boyhood,  is  also  very  rich 
this  autumn  with  her  small  black  purple  berries. 
"Miss  Jeanie"  ivould  not  take  the  "Laird  o' 
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Cockpen "  when  she  was  making  the  "elder- 
flower  wine  ; "  let  him  try  her  again  in  this  the 
time  of  the  elder-berry  vintage — she  is  herself 
elder  now,  and  has  had  time  to  think  better  of 
his  offer,  not  to  say  that  a.  sip  of  the  richer  berry 
may  have  softened  her  heart.  Never  had  the 
"bummie"  such  a  "summer  high  in  bliss"  as 
this  year  among  the  honeyed  flowers  of  the  lime. 
The  autumn  of  its  fruit  is  not  less  exuberant ; 
the  ground  where  it  grows  is  quite  littered  with 
the  small  round  seed.  The  broom  is  all  over 
black  with  its  thin  pods ;  Plantagenet,  more 
swain-like  than  king-like,  has  coined  his  glory 
of  summer  bullion  into  a  bushel  of  pease.  Mush 
rooms  in  their  fairy  rings  in  the  rich  old  un- 
ploughed  pastures  are  a  fair  crop  this  season. 
By  the  way,  when  does  the  mushroom  come  first  ? 
Tom  Campbell,  in  his  "  Eainbow,"  says  : 

"  The  earth  to  thee  its  incense  yields, 
The  lark  thy  welcome  sings, 
When,  glittering  in  the  freshened  fields, 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs." 

Now,  the  lark  ceases  to  sing  early  in  July;  and 
I  rather  think,  Thomas,  the  mushroom  is  rarely 
seen  till  August — what  say  you?  But  I  refer 
the  matter  to  William  Wordsworth,  that  master 
martinet  of  poetical  accuracy.  Meanwhile,  hav 
ing  thrown  Thomas  this  metaphorical  nut  to 
crack,  I  go  on  to  the  literal  nuts ;  and  I  beg  to 
say  that  their  white  young  clusters  are  almost 
the  loveliest  fruit  that  grows  in  glen  or  shaw. 
Now,  however,  they  are  glossy  brown,  and  lots 
of  them.  So  mask  you,  gentle  swain,  in  the  most 
tattered  gear  you  can  muster  (buckskin  breeches, 
if  you  have  them),  as  recommended  in  the  said 
William  Wordsworth's  poem  of  "  Nutting,"  and, 
bag  and  crook  in  hand,  sally  forth  with  your 
lady-love,  bedizened  like  Otway's  witch  in  the 
"Orphan;"  and  Pan  speed  you!  Sloes,  being 
harsh  and  salivating  in  their  sourness,  are  almost 
always  plentiful ;  for  dame  Nature  is  a  queer  old 
economist,  giving  us  fine  things  sparingly,  but 
lots  of  the  coarse.  But  ah  !  Flibbertigibbet 
aforesaid  delights  in  the  sloe.  No  matter  how 
deceptively  that  blue-purple  down,  or  rather 
film,  of  seeming  ripeness,  veils  the  sullen  green 
of  harsh  immaturity  —it's  all  one  to  "111  Tarn." 
Away  he  goes  with  his  pocketful,  whooping 
through  the  dry  stubble  fields  to  the  village  cow 
herd  boy  on  the  common,  who,  smitten  with  the 
eager  hope  of  company  in  his  cheerless  waiting- 
on,  perks  up  his  head  out  of  his  dirty-brown 
maud  from  beyond  the  bielding  heap  of  divots  ; 
starts  up  with  an  answering  holla;  and  comes 
running  over  the  bent  to  meet  his  welcome  crony, 
the  rush-cap  on  his  head  nodding  like  a  man 
darin's,  and  his  doggie  with  its  ears  laid  back 
in  the  wind  gambolling  on  before.  Straightway 
the  fire  of  whins  and  dry  barren  thistles  is  set 
agoing,  and  sends  up  what  ^schylus  calls  "  its 
beard  of  flame,"  better  seen  by  its  wavering 
smoke-topped  flicker  than  by  its  gleams  of 


colour,  deadened  in  the  daylight;  and  the  roast 
of  sputtering  sloes — with  an  eke  of  beans  and 
potatoes,  which  provident  little  Patie  has  in 
store — is  more  to  our  genial  worthies,  sitting  on 
their  hunkers,  and  nuzzling  and  fingering  among 
the  ashes,  than  Ossian's  "  Feast  of  Shells."  And 
thus  they  feast  till  the  day  begins  to  decline. 
And  then  they  run  to  the  distant  road  to  ask 
the  passing  traveller  what  o'clock  it  is ;  and,  in 
the  fearless  necessities  of  rude  nature,  the  ques 
tion  is  popped,  whether  the  passer-by  be  a 
charioted  buck  of  seven  seals,  or  a  trudging 
hind  who  hangs  out  a  crooked  sixpence,  a  simple 
spotted  shell,  or  a  bit  of  polished  parrot-coal 
by  an  affectionate  twine  of  his  grandmother's 
hair.  Then  come  the  hoar  mornings  of  Nov 
ember  frost,  and  the  sloes  begin  to  crack,  and 
are  really  not  so  bad;  and  "111  Tarn"  has 
another  day  at  Eildon  Hills.  He  finishes  the 
ploy  by  tearing  and  wearing  his  corduroys,  up 
trees  and  down  "  slidders,"  to  very  reasonable 
tatters ;  and  thus  the  light  of  knowledge  is  let 
in  by  many  and  wide  holes  upon  his  mother  at 
night  that  her  son  "has  been  out;"  and  her  pa 
tience  being  worn  out  as  well  as  his  breeks,  a  good 
sound  thrashing  winds  up  the  day  to  Thomas. 
Anything  like  a  full  crop  of  acorns  is  a  very  rare 
harvest  indeed.  This  year,  however,  they  are 
"  plenty  as  blackberries ; "  and  now  that  the  air 
is  beginning  to  smell  of  winter,  they  are  popping 
down  upon  your  head  wherever  you  go,  clean, 
glossy,  and  slightly  ribbed  in  their  brown  and 
white.  They  must  have  been  better  to  eat  in 
the  golden  age  than  now,  or  the  stomachs  of  our 
simple  sires  must  have  been  more  easily  pleased 
than  those  of  their  degenerate  and  luxurious 
sons ;  for  hang  me  from  an  oak  branch !  if  I 
could  eat  an  acorn,  so  harsh  and  stringently 
tasteful  of  the  tannin,  even  to  see  the  lion  lie 
down  with  the  lamb.  So  my  age  of  gold  is  not 
likely  to  get  beyond  pinchbeck.  But  swine  can 
eat  acorns,  though  old  bachelors  are  not  so  in^ 
nocent.  And  therefore  I  advise  all  my  country 
friends,  after  the  wants  of  the  nurseryman  are 
served,  to  turn  the  snouts  of  their  pigs  among 
the  mast,  or  have  it  gathered  by  the  bairnies  and 
flung  into  the  trough.  The  porkers  grunt  almost 
graciously  over  it,  and  it  helps  to  give  that  fine 
flavour  to  the  flesh  which  touches  the  tongue  so 
racily  in  the  wild  boar  ham. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR. 
Spenser  does  Usher  of  the  White  Eod  to  Nov 
ember  thus : 

"  Next  was  November ;  he  full  gross  and  fat, 
As  fed  with  lard,  and  that  right  well  might  seem  ; 
For  he  had  been  a-fatting  hogs  of  late, 
That  yet  his  brows  with  sweat  did  reek  and  steam  ; 
"And  yet  the  season  was  full  sharp  and  breem. 
In  planting  eke  he  took  no  small  delight." 

So  sir.gs  the  Bard  of  Mulla.     And  now  what  a 
2  i 
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comfortable  fellow  is  this  November,  and  how 
unlike  that  self-hanging  and  drowning  which  is 
laid  to  his  charge !  Why,  the  chap  has  just  been 
killing  his  pigs,  and  is  as  fat  and  greasy  as 
Parson  Trulliber.  How  his  nose  "  glitters  with 
ungodly  dew  !"  Moreover,  the  season  is  sharp 
and  wholesome  for  his  blood ;  and  he  has  the 
exercise  of  planting  his  trees  besides,  to  keep  his 
appetite  in  trim.  In  addition  to  all  this,  his 
stackyard  has  just  been  thatched  and  his  pota 
toes  binged,  and  October  has  brewed  a  brown 
browst  for  him ;  so  what  has  he  to  care  for  ? 
Really,  a  better-conditioned  fellow,  outwardly, 
than  this  November  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
He  is  the  very  Cock  of  the  Calendar.  And  then 
what  sport  he  has  !  To  the  moorland  with  his 
greyhounds,  over  the  thistly  stubbles  with  his 
gun,  to  the  high  hoar  echoing  wood  with  his 
fox-hounds,  off  is  he  under  the  glint  of  morn, 
with  a  light  heart  and  a  pocket-pistol.  The 
moon  guides  him  home,  and  he  sleeps  in 
Elysium. 

It  seems  to  me,  on  looking  back  to  my  boy 
hood,  that  not  a  winter  then  passed  without  a 
magnificent  snowstorm,  and  a  month's  frost  as 
hard  as  the  nether  millstone.  Then  were  the 
days  of  snow-battles,  and  of  snow-men  as  big  as 
Gog  and  Magog,  staring  afar  with  their  eyes  of 
smithy  danders,  and  slowly  pining  through  half 
the  spring  in  their  discoloured  consumption. 
Then  were  the  days  of  raffles  among  idle  masons 
for  a  sow  or  an  eight-day  clock — pleasant  to  the 
boys  who  picked  up  the  balls  when  the  snow 
was  gone,  to  run  them  into  leaden  pistols  to  fire 
on  the  thick-coming  days  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria, 
and  Co.  I  was  just  going  to  sigh  over  the 
degeneracy  of  our  -modern  Decembers,  when 
there  came  a  Frost,  worthy  of  the  most  •pucker- 
browed,  blue-nosed  of  his  ancestors  that  ever 
painted  upon  glass,  or  candied  over  a  mill-wheel, 
bearded  with  icicles  like  a  he-goat.  An  old 
withered  chronicler,  whose  own  face  was  as 
rough  as  a  frosty  drove-road,  or  the  puddled 
passage  of  a  cattle-admitting  gate,  remarked  to 
me  that  we  have  not  had  such  a  black  frost 
since  "the  ninety -nine."  Whether  old  Anno 
Domini  be  right  or  not  I  can't  exactly  say,  as 
my  own  memory  does  not  reach  the  hog-score  of 
so  remote  a  tee.  But  this  I  will  say,  that  a 
bolder  clearer  fortnight,  with  here  and  there  a 
stringent  night  that  might  have  turned  the 
Watery  King  of  the  Teetotallers  into  a  pillar  of 
ice,  I  never  rejoiced  to  live  through.  The 
passion  for  ice  here  is  as  keen  as  the  ice  itself. 
Everybody  curls,  or  skates,  or  slides ;  nor  do  we 
miss  the  pikestaff,  so  plain  in  the  simile.  At 
the  skreigh-o'-day, 

"  When  hens  begin  to  mutter  on  the  bauks," 

the  village  schoolboy,  rubbing  his  eyes,  demands 
of  his  early  dad  if  the  ice  will  bear,  and  jumping 
at  the  affirmative,  however  grudgingly  given, 
fumbles  his  shivering  way  into  his  thin  cordu 


roys,  dons  his  leather-heeled  stockings,  and 
clatters  forth  in  his  clogs ;  his  unkempt  half- 
starved  hair,  unconscious  of  Macassar,  standing 
out  on  his  head  like  the  ill-conditioned  coat  of  a 
lean,  farrow,  family  cow,  hide-bound  on  dry 
fodder,  as  she  comes  forth  to  water  at  the  frosty 
reeking  well,  not  unbesmirched  from  the  drop 
ping  outskirts  of  the  hen-roost  in  the  byre. 
The  icicle  at  the  thatched  eaves  gives  him  the 
first  assurance  of  the  frost ;  he  plucks  a  pillar, 
and  shaking  the  discoloured  drop  from  its  nose, 
engendered  from  the  dirty  rotten  thatch,  he 
sucks  away  at  his  barley-sugar,  hoarsely  crack 
ing  and  braying  with  his  heel  the  curious  white 
ice,  waved  and  wrought  like  a  pale  Scotch 
pebble,  in  every  horse-foot  print  in  the  gnarled 
road,  to  try  its  strength  and  quality,  and  guess 
if  the  more  distant  slide  will  bear.  Porridge- 
strengthened,  he  has  an  hour  at  the  old  quarry- 
hole  before  the  school  goes  in ;  and  the  dismissal 
at  the  droop  of  day  sends  him  to  the  remoter 
cauld ;  not  forgetting,  however,  to  fetch  a  circuit 
by  the  mill,  to  thrust  his  hands  into  the  happer 
for  a  gowpen  of  groats,  or  lie  half-an-hour  in  the 
seedy  killogie  with  the  fire-feeding  kilnman,  if 
perchance  he  may  vouchsafe  him  a  roasted 
potato.  Then  off  to  the  ice  is  he  till  all  the 
stars  be  out;  nor  crunches  he  the  crisp  spangles 
of  the  frosty  meadows  with  hi*  homeward-hieing 
feet,  till  the  cow-horn  of  the  village  has  blown 
supper-time.  Nor  is  this  the  last  of  him  for  the 
day.  We  catch  another  glimpse  of  the  little 
rogue,  as  with  halfpenny  candle  depending  from 
his  fore-finger-end,  he  takes  every  yard-long  slide 
on  his  way  home  along  the  street,  till,  trying  it 
on  one  foot,  down  he  comes  with  a  whack,  and 
crushes  little  dippie  into  a  thousand  clots ;  then 
gathering  himself  up,  makes  the  most  of  his 
limping  leg  to  cover  the  disaster  of  the  candle, 
and  roars  his  way  home,  and  is  packed  off  to 
bed  for  his  pains  by  the  light  of  a  spunk.  But 
let  us  not  be  too  hard  on  the  little  dog.  His 
elders  and  betters  like  the  ice  as  well  as  he. 
The  thatcher  on  the  north  side  of  the  frosty 
house— the  coldest  object  in  creation— clanks 
his  arms  on  his  sides  at  the  foot  of  his  ladder,  to 
raise  a  glow ;  looks  wistfully  up  at  his  unshaven 
work ;  and  bears  aloft  on  his  poised  head  a  batch 
of  rimy  divots,  like  a  bee-skep,  which  it  will  be 
death  to  manipulate.  But  now  the  wind  ruffling 
his  unfinished  straw  takes  him  so  snelly  by  the 
nose,  that  he  is  fain  to  look  over  his  shoulder  at 
half-a-dozen  roistering  masons,  red  from  the 
quarry,  who,  glorying  in  the  happy  idleness  of 
impossible  work  in  such  weather,  are  on  their 
way  to  the  loch,  and  call  him  to  come  down. 
Half  shaking  him  from  his  ladder,  as  he  sticks 
his  knife  deep  in  the  thatch,  they  have  him  off 
with  them  at  last,  blinking  the  evening  certainty 
of  his  wife's  displeasure.  But  what  is  he  worse 
than  others  ?  The  shoemaker's  wax  won't  work, 
and  what  can  Crispin  do  but  curl  ?  The  tailor 
has  left  his  carpet  shoes,  and  is  out  upon  tramps  • 
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true  to  his  profession,  the  butcher  nicks  the 
hog;  and  the  cadger  breaks  a  metaphorical  egg. 
"In  days  o'  frost,"  says  the  song: 

"In  days  o'  frost,  wi'  writer  duels 

Aye  letter  does  for  twa-t 
And  doctors  let  their  patients  live 
Until  it  comes  a  thaw." 

So  -writers  and  doctors  are  there  too,  and  eke  the 
minister ;  and  thus  the  poor  thatcher's  apology 
is  made  up,  as  turned  to  the  orange-tawny  west, 
where  the  horizon,  steaming  as  with  hot  dis 
coloured  sand,  foretells  a  morrow  of  still  intenser 
frost,  he  soberly  reflects  his  way  homeward  to 
his  wife,  and  at  last  ventures  to  whistle.  But, 
alas  for  him !  his  wife  has  no  dinner  for  him — 
how  can  she  have?  Snatching  a  bannock  to 
munch  at  his  leisure,  he  is  off  from  her  in  a  pet, 
and  away  to  the  smithy,  the  evening  howf  of  the 
choice  spirits  of  the  village.  The  white  and 
ruddy  gleam  of  the  keen,  frost-fed,  frizzled  flame, 
edged  with  sulphurous  blue,  dazzles  him  as  he 
opens  the  two  halves  of  the  door ;  shines  on  a 
dozen  advertisements  fixed  and  displayed  on  the 
upper  half  with  the  bent  tips  of  horse-nails,  the 
refuse  of  shoeing ;  and  brings  out  in  interesting 
chiaro-scuro  the  black  rafters  far  back,  where 
the  remnant  wings  of  what  once  were  owls,  and 
bats,  and  swallows,  hang  nailed  and  extended. 
Vulcan  is  bowing  away  and  crooning  at  his 
handle  tipped  with  smooth  cowhorn  turned  up 
ward,  and  watching  two  be-spectacled  seniors 
playing  at  draughts  on  the  hearth.  Here  a  knot 
of  masons  are  vastly  improving  upon  the  rink  of 
the  day.  There  a  set  of  chaps  are  at  Blind- 
Harry,  ready  each  in  his  turn  to  lend  a  hand  at 
the  fore-hammer,  till  the  finished  horse-shoe  is 
flung  hissing  and  hollow-thundering  into  the 
bubbling  trough.  Yonder  is  a  little  fellow  in 
the  corner,  as  yet  innocent  of  his  first  shot,  but 
vastly  ambitious  of  taking  a  vizzy  along  the  gun, 
which  he  finds  ready  in  a  nook  for  the  raffle  of  a 
ewe-milk  cheese  on  the  morrow ;  and  venturing 
to  draw  the  trigger  with  a  thumping  heart,  he 
feels  he  could  have  done  a  cushie.  Beyond  the 
draught-players  are  a  set  of  urchins,  on  a  narrow 
seat  with  three  legs,  fighting,  and  sprawling, 
and  squealing,  till  Vulcan,  his  face  waxing  red 
as  a  nail-string  with  wrath,  as  he  bends  lower 
on  his  blast,  sends  the  whole  soul  of  ^)olus 
through  his  quivering,  dancing  fire,  and  blows  a 
tempest  of  sparks  into  the  flushed  begrimed  faces 
of  the  unruly  young  rascals,  who  spring  from  the 
settle ;  and  kicking  the  draughtboard  with  half 
its  men  into  the  trough,  as  they  scatter  away, 
they  achieve  their  escape  from  the  smithy.  A 
leash  of  horses,  to  have  their  shoes  sharpened, 
now  fill  the  place ;  and  Burnewin',  getting  ill- 
natured  from  the  quantity  of  work  to  do,  and 
giving  pithy  tokens  that  his  hand  is  encumbered 
with  company,  our  poor  thatcher  is  again  driven 
to  his  shifts,  and  can  make  nothing  more  of  it 
than  just  slink  away  home,  and  get  darkling  into 


bed  without  facing  his  wife,  who,  to  justify  her 
plea,  takes  care  to  let  him  hear  her  bustling  and 
working  like  a  fury  far  later  than  usual,  as  if 
the  whole  maintenance  of  the  household  now  lay 
upon  her  industrious  shoulder. 

A  brisk  walk  in  the  morning,  what  time  the 
sun  comes  up  the  eastern  horizon  like  a  great  red 
globe  of  fire,  and  flames  on  every  facing  window 
along  the  western  valley ;  a  hearty  breakfast ; 
family  prayers  ;  three  hours  in  my  library ;  an 
other  "constitutional "  in  the  somewhat  mellower 
noon ;  an  early  old-fashioned  dinner,  to  which 
the  concocting  genius  of  a  Brillat-Savarin  or  a 
Ude  could  lend  no  improving  sauce ;  another 
stout  evening  walk  among  the  brown  forest 
leaves,  along  the  coarse  chapped  stubbles  and 
stony  moors,  over  the  ferny  skirts  of  the  hill, 
and  home  by  the  old  quarry-hole,  making  my 
way  through  its  withered,  empty,  cankered 
thistles,  and  its  dry,  hollow,  rattling  skeleton 
kexes,  bent  all  the  while  on  the  pleasure  of  start 
ing  a  hare ;  tea,  talk,  reading,  or  backgammon 
with  sister  Mary ;  another  spell  in  my  library ; 
a  look  at  the  starry  night ;  supper ;  devotion ; 
bed ;  such  is  the  old  bachelor's  cheerful  winter 
day. 

Listen  again  to  Spenser.  Thus  he  sings  of 
December : 

"  And  after  him  came  next  the  chill  December ; 
Yet  he  through  merry  feastings  which  he  made, 
And  great  bonfires  did  not  the  cold  remember; 
His  Saviour's  birth  his  mind  so  much  did  glad. 
Upon  a  shaggy-bearded  goat  he  rode, 
The  same  wherewith  Dan  Jove  in  tender  years, 
They  say,  was  nourished  by  the  Isean  maid ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  broad  deep  bowl  he  bears, 
Of  which  he  freely  drinks  a  health  to  all  his  peers. 

The  feasting,  the  goodly  punch-bowl,  and  the 
rousing  fire,  are  all  cordially  characteristic  of 
December.  And  then  our  village  children  have 
"Barring-out  Day,"  "  Guisarts,"  "Cake-day,' 
and  "Hansel  Monday,"  this  last,  however,  be 
longing  to  the  New  Year.  But  in  Scotland  we 
have  not  yet  learned  to  link  our  grateful  happi 
ness  with  any  outward  religious  observance  of 
the  most  blessed  natal  day  that  ever  dawned  on 
earth,  as  is  done  in  England,  where  even  yet 
(though  more  so  in  the  olden  time)  the  very 
season  is  considered  sacredly  wholesome  against 
all  unnatural  harms : 

"  Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes, 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long ; 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  ; 
The  nightfi  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  harm, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time." 

"The  last  hour  of  the  last  day  of  the  year  is 
waning  away.  Born  in  the  confluence  of  two 
eternities,  in  that  measured  space  called  Time, 
let  me  thank  my  Maker  that  He  has  given  me  a 
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rational  life,  and  that  a  very  fair  allotment  of 
joy  and  sorrow  has  been  cut  out  for  me  from  the 
great  web  of  human  circumstances.  Yes,  let  us 
all  be  thankful  for  sorrow  as  well  as  for  joy,  for 
without  it,  where  were  charity  and  love,  and  all 
those  affections  that  make  the  human  family  so 
interesting  in  the  universe  of  God  ?  Without  it, 
how  could  we  value  aright  that  Incarnation  of 
Deity  by  which  our  gracioiis  Father  has  at  once 
provided  a  remedy  for  our  fall,  a  perfect  motive 
for  us  to  love  Him  eternally,  and  a  means  of 
our  being  able  to  hold  intimate  and  endearing 
communion  with  Him  for  ever  as  one  of  ourselves 
— our  own  Elder  Brother  ?  May  every  succes 
sive  New  Year  find  us  all  growing  fitter  and  fitter 
for  that  great  communion !  Amen. 

HOGG'S  "KILMENY." 

Such  a  shepherd  as  he  of  "  Ettrick  "  never  fed 
his  flock  upon  the  green  hillside.  For  still,  pure, 
serene,  untroubled,  entranced,  unearthly  beauty, 
there  is  not  only  nothing  to  be  compared  with  his 
ballad  of  "Kilmeny,"  but  nothing  even  like  it 
in  any  language.  The  Elysian  fields  of  the  an 
cients,  as  illustrated  by  that  divine  creature 
Virgil,  are  beautiful  indeed ;  but  they  correspond 
with  the  heaven  of  our  Christian  faith,  and  have 
not  at  all  that  mysterious  connection  with  earth, 
that  conception  of  purity  in  the  flesh — still  mor 
tal  flesh,  though  abstracted  from  this  mortal 
world — and  that  surrender  back  to  the  ways  of 
men,  of  earthly  creatures,  awhile  withdrawn  in 
a  happy  swoon  to  some  land  far  off,  no  man 
knows  where,  which  are  the  peculiar  charm  of 
the  mythology  of  fairyland.  By  what  philosophy 
of  sweet  and  soothing  compensation  to  the  hu 
man  spirit  the  "  silver  lining  "  of  this  soft  creed 
«vas  sw&-induced  under  the  austere  terrors  of 
Odin,  which  wrapped  round  about  with  gloom 
the  hearts  of  northern  men,  it  were  interesting 
to  inquire.  Beautiful  indications,  and  gleams, 
and  snatches  of  fairyland,  are  given  in  our  old 
minstrelsy  ;  but  Hogg,  in  his  "  Kilmeny,"  lay 
ing  asleep  the  senses  in  "  a  dream  which  is  not 
all  a  dream,"  has  given  us  the  most  serenely  con 
tinuous  picture  of  that  ineffable  clime,  fusing  it 
by  a  new  art  of  his  own  with  the  blissful  'feel 
ings  of  feminine  purity  and  innocence — virginity 
unstained  in  the  thought  and  unblemished  in  the 
flesh.  By  this  strangely  beautiful  poem  alone, 
had  he  written  nothing  else,  our  "  Shepherd  " 
would  for  ever  have  placed  himself  among  the 
poets, 

"  Serene  creators  of  immortal  things. ' 


THE  GENTLE  CEAFT. 

Of  all  the  sweet  enjoyments  on  this  green 
earth,  I  know  of  nothing  more  deeply  tranquil 
than  having  a  week  by  some  stream  in  the  pas 
toral  solitudes,  where  nothing  is  to  be  heard  the 
live-long  day  but  the  sound  of  lambs,  and  the 


cuckoo,  and  the  rivulet  "  wandering  at  its  own 
sweet  will " — 

"  Making  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones." 

What  a  delicious  idlesse — idleness  is  not  the 
word.  What  myriads  of  fancies  rise  on  the 
angler's  mind,  and  flow  away  without  one  eifort 
on  his  part  to  control  or  detain  them,  giving 
place  to  others  in  endless  succession;  as  the 
stream  itself  by  which  he  saunters 

"  Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum  :" 

well  imitated  by  Cowley  in  its  liquid  reiterating 
lapses,  modulating  the  very  echo  of  the  sense — 

"  Which  flows,  and,  as  it  flows,  for  ever  shall  flow  on." 


LYEIC  POETEY— SCOTTISH  POETEY. 

William  Shakespeare  was  moody  and  dull  of 
heart,  and  could  not  write  a  bit.  He  had  the 
good  sense  to  send  for  a  physician.  "Iwill 
give  you  a  pill,"  said  the  doctor,  when  he  saw 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  swan  of  Avon, 
"and  in  ter>  hours,  ten  pens,  could  you  wield 
them  at  once,  would  not  be  able  to  follow  your 
purified  and  nimble-going  brain."  "  What ! " 
exclaimed  a  Euphuist,  who  had  come  to  pay  his 
morning  devotions  to  the  bard,  "treat  the 
ethereal  spark  within  —  thex  immortal  flame, 
lighted  up  at  the  eye  of  Deity — as  if  it  were 
the  mere  attribute  of  a  clod !  The  imagination, 
the  god-like  faculty,  the  subtlest  essence  of  man's 
spirit,  put  in  motion — in  its  far-flashing  motion 
—by  a  pill !"  "  Nevertheless,"  said  gentle  Willie, 
smiling,  and  tapping  the  shoulder  of  his  transcen 
dental  friend,  "  we'll  try  the  pill."  The  pill  was 
tried,  and  next  day  "Prospero's  Enchanted  Isle" 
began  to  rise  on  the  wondering  world. 

And  where  found  you  that  fact,  master?  N>>t 
in  Nicholas  Eowe,  surely  ?  Not  in  Payne  Collier, 
the  last  of  the  gleaners?  Never  mind,  gentle 
inquirer.  Only  believe. 

Dr  Johnson  laughed  at  the  notion  that  Mil 
ton's  poetry  flowed  more  freely  in  the  seasons  of 
the  spring  and  autumnal  equinox  than  at  any 
other  time.  Substantially  I  hold  with  the  doc 
tor.  The  Bucephalus  of  the  Imagination,  I 
believe,  can  be  backed,  ay,  and  trained  to  run 
in  harness  any  day  of  the  calendar.  Given  a 
man  with  sufficient  strength  and  compass  of 
faculties,  and  practised  in  his  work,  and  let  him 
sit  down  doggedly  every  day  to  his  literary  task ; 
and  every  day  he  will  find,  as  he  warms  on  it, 
that  his  Minerva  is  never  inmia.  We  know 
from  the  late  William  Laidlaw,  under  what  cir 
cumstances,  even  of  prostration,  the  full,  cour 
ageous,  accustomed,  ever  ready  mind  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  still  able  to  dictate  that  world- 
famous  scene  between  Eebecca  and  the  Templar. 
And  certainly  it  is  a  great  sight  to  see  a  man 
(Milton  at  his  "Paradise  Lost,"  for  instance) 
bending  and  bringing,  for  a  continuous  stretch 
of  years,  the  most  ethereal  powers  of  the  human 
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soul  to  the  daily  labour,  till  he  has  built  up  his 
immortal  work,  through  all  the  gradations  of 
disciplined  proportion,  to  consummate  comple 
tion.  Thus  far,  then,  I  hold  with  Dr  Johnson. 
But  yet  I  recur  to  the  seemingly  opposite  doc 
trine  with  which  I  set  out,  taking  Shakespeare 
and  his  physician  as  my  illustration ;  and  no  less 
do  I  hold  that,  composite  creatures  as  we  are, 
there  are  hours  when,  in  the  mysterious  rela 
tionship  of  soul  and  body,  the  whole  man  is 
filled,  and  possessed,  and  overborne  with  a  more 
vivid  power  of  conception  and  embodiment — is 
more  under  what  of  old  was  thought  to  be  the 
inspiration  of  the  muse.  Now,  it  is  the  distinc 
tive  excellence,  the  very  essence  of  lyric  poetry 
—  brief,  rapid,  vehement,  intense — to  be  the 
Instantaneous  incarnation  of  these  rarer  moods 
of  the  poet's  spirit.  It  is  curiously  corrobora 
tive  of  this,  to  find  men  achieving  a  reputation 
by  some  one  single  lyric  outburst.  Lowe's 
"Mary's  Dream"  was  an  only  child,  so  was 
Laidlaw's  "Lucy's  Flittin'."  It  seems  as  if 
their  hearts,  long  burdened  with  the  brooding 
weight  of  the  one  conceived  feeling,  had  been 
suddenly  pierced  through  with  some  irresistible 
impulse,  and  had  bled  one  small,  essential,  vital 
drop  of  poetry,  and  no  more. 

Such  being  the  impulsive,  genial  nature  of 
lyric  poetry,  we  are  prepared  to  find  every  body 
of  national  poetry,  worthy  of  the  name,  strong 
in  this  department.  We  find  it  so,  accordingly. 
The  soul  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  lyrical.  And 
from  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  to  the  burdened 
spirit  of  Ezekiel,  rushing  forth  on  the  whirl 
wind  wings  of  doom,  what  compass,  what  variety ! 
For  whether  or  not  we  divide  the  Prophecies 
into  the  same  measures  as  Dr  Lowth's  Isaiah, 
they  have  all  the  characteristics  of  lyric  odes. 
Greece  had  her  "  burning  Sappho ;"  her  ''tender 
hearted  pure  Simonides;"  her  choral  lyrics  in 
all  her  dramas ;  and  her  Pindar,  the  great  master 
of  the  lyre,  terrible  in  his  sun-bright  beauty, 
far-darting  and  decisive  as  the  assault  of  light, 
striking  the  high  places  of  the  world  with  in 
stantaneous  illumination.  Rome  had  her 
Horace,  the  most  national  of  all  her  bards.  And 
strong  and.  sweet  has  been  the  lyre  in  Spain,  in 
modern  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  England. 


I  come  now  to  Scotland.  From  that  rare  old 
minstrelsy  of  hers,  down  to  the  days  of  Burns 
the  prevailing  style  of  her  song  was  lyric. 
Burns  extended  the  style,  and  completed  tho 
fame.  As  an  express  image — a  perfect  embodi 
ment — of  an  ancient  people's  traditionary  beliefs, 
living  manners,  feelings  and  passions,  the  history 
of  literature  can  show  us  no  such  body  of  national 
poesy  properly  so  called,  as  this  wonderful 
peasant  has  given  us  for  Scotland.  Such  was 
Burns  with  the  lyre  in  his  hand. 

In  every  free  land,  of  course,  nature  will  never 
fail  in  poetic  genius.  Scotchmen  will  be  poets 
still,  but  they  will  be  British  rather  than  Scottish 
poets.  The  language  of  our  old  kingdom — not 
a  mere  provincial  dialect,  as  well  remarked  by 
Lord  Jeffrey — is  fast  wearing  out,  as  our  man 
ners,  customs,  feelings,  and  habits,  are  merging 
by  rapid  assimilation  in  those  of  England ;  while 
our  annals  are  now  the  same  as  hers.  We  cannot 
over-estimate  the  value  of  Bannockburn  to  us  as 
a  people.  Had  we  been  subdued,  never  would 
we  have  mixed  kindly  in  union  with  England. 
We  should  have  been  like  Ireland,  full  of  heart 
burnings,  jealousies,  reluctance,  hatred,  strife, 
misery.  Bannockburn  stamped  and  sealed  us  as 
a  people  with  a  national  history.  After  that  we 
could  well  afford  to  be  magnanimous,  generous, 
and  friendly  in  every  arrangement  with  the  great 
sister  nation,  whom  we  had  so  triumphantly 
repelled.  A  broad  calm  of  conscious  dignity,  a 
liberal  national  atmosphere,  thus  settled  for  ever 
around  the  glad  head  of  Scotland.  All  this  hat  /y  , 
operated  in  a  twofold  way  upon  our  distinctive^/  • 
Scottish  character  and  literature.  It  has  made 
us  proud  of  the  "  auld  Scottish  glory,"  and  so 
far  has  tended  to  perpetuate  its  language  and 
modes  of  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
with  much  greater  actual  effect,  I  think,  it  has 
also  tended  to  break  down  the  barriers  betwixt 
us  and  England,  and  make  us  become  one  with 
her  the  more  quickly.  Thus  our  peculiar  Scot 
tish  character,  and  with  it  our  peculiar  Scottish 
poetry,  is  passing  away.  The  introduction  of 
railways  into  our  secluded  glens  is  still  further 
and  still  more  rapidly  breaking  down  our 
northern  individualities,  and  fusing  us  in  the 
general  vitalities  of  England. 
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(From  "Modern  Painters,"*  "  Harbours  of  England  "  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  etc.) 

pebbles  gaily  over  the  edge  of  the  mountain 
road,  sees,  with  a  glance  of  delight,  the  clusters 


SAVOYARD  PEASANTS. 
THE   traveller  on   his    happy  journey,  as 


his 


foot  springs  from  the  deep  turf  and  strikes  the  '  ^e  an  interest  ten-fold  greater  than  the  work  I  had 

™ i  been  forced  into  undertaking.      Every  principle    of 

*  "In  these  books  of  mine,  their  distinctive  char-  j  painting  which  I  have  stated  is  traced  to  some  vital  or 
acter,  as  esaays  on  art,  is  their  bringing  everything  to  j  spiritual  fact."— Modern  Painters. 
a  root  in  human  passion  or  human  hope.  .  .  .  j  The  present  selection  is  given  with  the  author's 
They  have  been  coloured  throughout— nay,  continually  j  permission.  The  letters  at  the  end  of  each  para- 
altered  in  shape,  and  even  warped  and  broken,  by  ,  graph  refer  to  the  volume  frojn  which  the  extract 
digressions  respecting  social  questions,  which  had.  for  '  has  been  taken. 
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of  nut-brown  cottages  that  nestle  among  those 
sloping  orchards,  and  glow  beneath  the  boughs 
of  the  pines.  Here,  it  may  well  seem  to  him,  if 
there  be  sometimes  hardship,  there  must  be  at 
least  innocence  and  peace,  and  fellowship  of  the 
human  soul  with  nature.  It  is  not  so.  The 
wild  goats  that  leap  along  those  rocks  have  as 
much  passion  of  joy  in  all  that  fair  work  of  God 
as  the  men  that  toil  among  them.  Perhaps 
more.  Enter  the  street  of  one  of  those  villages, 
and  you  will  find  it  foul  with  that  gloomy  foul 
ness  that  is  suffered  only  by  torpor,  or  by  anguish 
of  soul.  Here,  it  is  torpor — not  absolute  suffer 
ing — not  starvation  or  disease,  but  darkness  of 
calm  enduring;  the  spring  known  only  as  the 
time  of  the  scythe,  and  the  autumn  as  the  time 
of  the  sickle,  and  the  sun  only  as  a  warmth,  the 
wind  as  a  chill,  and  the  mountains  as  a  danger. 
They  do  not  understand  so  much  as  the  name 
of  beauty,  or  of  knowledge.  They  understand 
dimly  that  of  virtue.  Love,  patience,  hospitality, 
faith— these  things  they  know.  To  glean  their 
meadows  side  by  side,  so  happier;  to  bear  the 
burden  up  the  breathless  mountain  flank  un- 
murmuringly;  to  bid  the  stranger  drink  from 
their  vessel  of  milk ;  to  see  at  the  foot  of  their 
low  deathbeds  a  pale  figure  upon  a  cross, 
dying  also,  patiently — in  this  they  are  different 
from  the  cattle  and  from  the  stones,  but  in  all 
this  unrewarded  as  far  as  concerns  the  present 
life.  For  them,  there  is  neither  hope  nor  passion 
of  spirit ;  for  them  neither  advance  nor  exulta- 
\  tion.  Black  bread,  rude  roof,  dark  night, 
1  laborious  day,  weary  arm  at  sunset;  and  life 
ebbs  away.  No  books,  no  thoughts,  no  attain 
ments,  no  rest;  except  only  sometimes  a  little 
sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  church  wall,  as  the 
bell  tolls  thin  and  far  in  the  mountain  air;  a 
pattering  of  a  few  prayers  not  understood,  by 
the  altar  rails  of  the  dimly  gilded  chapel,  and  so 
back  to  the  sombre  home,  with  the  cloud  upon 
them  still  unbroken — that  cloud  of  rocky  gloom, 
born  out  of  the  wild  torrents  and  ruinous  stones, 
and  unlightened,  even  in  their  religion,  except 
by  the  vague  promise  of  some  better  thing  un 
known,  mingled  with  threatening,  and  obscured 
by  an  unspeakable  horror — a  smoke,  as  it  were, 
of  martyrdom,  coiling  up  with  the  incense,  and, 
amidst  the  images  of  tortured  bodies  and  lament 
ing  spirits  in  hurtling  flames,  the  very  cross,  for 
them,  dashed  more  deeply  than  for  others,  with 
gouts  of  blood. 

Do  not  let  this  be  thought  a  darkened  picture 
of  the  life  of  these  mountaineers.  It  is  literal 
fact.  No  contrast  can  be  more  painful  than  that 
between  the  dwelling  of  any  well-conducted 
English  cottager,  and  that  of  the  equally  honest 
Savoyard.  The  one,  set  in  the  midst  of  its  dull 
flat  fields  and  uninteresting  hedgerows,  shows 
in  itself  the  love  of  brightness  and  beauty;  its 
daisy-studded  garden-beds,  its  smoothly  swept 
brick  path  to  the  threshold,  its  freshly  sanded 
floor  and  orderly  shelves  of  household  furniture, 


all  testify  to  energy  of  heart,  and  happiness  in 
the  simple  course  and  simple  possessions  of  daily 
life.  The  other  cottage,  in  the  midst  of  an  in 
conceivable,  inexpressible  beauty,  set  on  some 
sloping  bank  of  golden  sward,  with  clear  foun 
tains  flowing  beside  it,  and  wild  flowers,  and 
noble  trees,  and  goodly  rocks  gathered  round 
into  a  perfection  as  of  Paradise,  is  itself  a  dark 
and  plague-like  stain  in  the  midst  of  the  gentle 
landscape.  Within  a  certain  distance  of  its 
threshold  the  ground  is  foul  and  cattle-trampled ; 
its  timbers  are  black  with  smoke,  its  garden 
choked  with  weeds  and  nameless  refuse,  its 
chambers  empty  and  joyless,  the  light  and  wind 
gleaming  and  filtering  through  the  crannies  of 
their  stones.  All  testifies  that  to  its  inhabitant 
the  world  is  labour  and  vanity;  that  for  him 
neither  flowers  bloom,  nor  birds  sing,  nor  foun 
tains  glisten;  and  that  his  soul  hardly  differs 
from  the  grey  cloud  that  coils  and  dies  upon  his 
hills,  except  in  having  no  fold  of  it  touched  by 
the  sunbeams. 

Is  it  not  strange  to  reflect,  that  hardly  an 
evening  passes  in  London  or  Paris,  but  one  of 
those  cottages  is  painted  for  the  better  amuse 
ment  of  the  fair  and  idle,  and  shaded  with  paste 
board  pines  by  the  scene-shifter ;  and  that  good 
and  kind  people — poetically  minded — delight 
themselves  in  imagining  the  happy  life  led  by 
peasants  who  dwell  by  Alpine  fountains,  and 
kneel  to  crosses  upon  peaks  of  rock?  that 
nightly  we  lay  down  our  gold,  to  fashioon>  forth 
simulacra  of  peasants,  in  gay  ribands  and  white 
bodices^  singing  sweet  s^ngs,  and  bowing  grace 
fully  to  the  picturesque  crosses;  and  all  the 
while  the  veritable  peasants  are  kneeling  song- 
lessly,  to  veritable  crosses,  in  another  temper 
than  the  kind  and  fair  audiences  deem  of,  and 
assuredly  with  another  kind  of  answer  than  is 
got  out  of  the  opera  catastrophe;  an  answer 
having  reference,  it  may  be  in  dim  futurity,  to 
those  very  audiences  themselves?  If  all  the 
gold  that  has  gone  to  paint  the  simulacra  of  the 
cottages,  and  to  put  new  songs  in  the  mouths 
of  the  simulacra  of  the  peasants,  had  gone  to 
brighten  the  existent  cottages,  and  to  put  new 
songs  in  the  mouths  of  the  existent  peasants,  it 
might  in  the  end,  perhaps,  have  turned  ow»t 
better  so,  not  only  for  the  peasant,  but  for  even 
the  audience.  For  that  form  of  the  false  ideal 
has  also  its  correspondent  true  ideal — consisting 
not  in  the  naked  beauty  of  statues,  nor  in  the 
gauze  flowers  and  crackling  tinsel  of  theatres, 
but  in  the  clothed  and  fed  beauty  of  living  men, 
and  in  the  lights  and  laughs  of  happy  homes. 
Night  after  night,  the  desire  of  such  an  ideal 
springs  up  in  every  idle  human  heart ;  and  nighit 
after  night,  as  far  as  idleness  can,  we  work  out 
this  desire  in  costly  lies.  We  paint  the  faded 
actress,  build  the  lath  landscape^  feed  OUT 
benevolence  with  fallacies  of  felicity,  and  satisfy 
our  righteousness  with  poetry  of  justice.  The 
time  will  come  when,  as  the  heavy-folded  curtais 
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fails  upon  our  own  stage  of  life,  we  shall  begin 
to  comprehend  that  the  justice  we  loved  was  in 
tended  to  have  been  done  in  fact,  and  not  in 
poetry,  and  the  felicity  we  sympathised  in,  to 
have  been  bestowed  and  not  feigned.  We  talk 
much  of  money's  worth,  yet  perhaps  may  one 
day  be  surprised  to  find  that  what  the  wise  and 
charitable  European  public  gave  to  one  night's 
rehearsal  of  hypocrisy — to  one  hour's  pleasant 
warbling  of  Linda  or  Lucia — would  have  filled  a 
whole  Alpine  valley  with  happiness,  and  poured 
the  waves  of  harvest  over  the  famine  of  many  a 
Lammermoor. — M.  P. 


SUNLIGHT  AFTER  STORM. 

It  had  been  wild  weather  when  I  left  Rome, 
and  all  across  the  Campagna  the  clouds  were 
sweeping  in  sulphurous  blue,  with  a  clap  of 
thunder  or  two,  and  breaking  gleams  of  sun 
along  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  lighting  up  the 
infinity  of  its  arches  like  the  bridge  of  chaos. 
But  as  I  climbed  the  long  slope  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  the  storm  swept  finally  to  the  north,  and 
the  noble  outline  of  the  domes  of  Albano,  and 
graceful  darkness  of  its  ilex  grove,  rose  against 
pure  streaks  of  alternate  blue  and  amber;  the 
upper  sky  gradually  flushing  through  the  last 
fragments  of  rain-cloud  in  deep  palpitating 
azure,  half  ether  and  half  dew.  The  noon-day 
sun  came  slanting  down  the  rocky  slopes  of  La 
Riccia,  and  their  masses  of  entangled  and  tall 
foliage,  whose  autumnal  tints  were  mixed  with 
the  wet  verdure  of  a  thousand  evergreens,  were 
penetrated  with  it  as  with  rain.  I  cannot  call 
it  colour,  it  was  conflagration.  Purple,  and 
crimson,  and  scarlet,  like  the  curtains  of  God's 
tabernacle,  the  rejoicing  trees  sank  into  the 
valley  in  showers  of  light,  every  separate  leaf 
quivering  with  buoyant  and  burning  life ;  each, 
as  it  turned  to  reflect  or  to  transmit  the  sun 
beam,  first  a  torch  and  then  an  emerald.  Far 
up  into  the  recesses  of  the  valley,  the  green 
vistas  arched  like  the  hollows  of  mighty  waves 
of  some  crystalline  sea,  with  the  arbutus  flowers 
dashed  along  their  flanks  for  foam,  and  silver 
flakes  of  orange  spray  tossed  into  the  air  around 
them,  breaking  over  the  grey  walls  of  rock  into 
a  thousand  separate  stars,  fading  and  kindling 
alternately  as  the  weak  wind  lifted  and  let  them 
fall.  Every  glade  of  grass  burned  like  the 
golden  floor  of  heaven,  opening  in  sudden 
gleams  as  the  foliage  broke  and  closed  above  it, 
as  sheet-lightning  opens  in  a  cloud  at  sunset ; 
the  motionless  masses  of  dark  rock — dark  though 
flushed  with  scarlet  lichen,  casting  their  quiet 
shadows  across  its  restless  radiance,  the  fountain 
underneath  them  filling  its  marble  hollow  with 
blue  mist  and  fitful  sound;  and  over  all,  the 
multitudinous  bars  of  amber  and  rose,  the 
sacred  clouds  that  have  no  darkness,  and  only 
exist  to  illumine,  were  seen  in  fathomless  in 
tervals,  between  the  solemn  and  orbed  repose  of 


the  stone  pines,  passing  to  lose  themselves  in 
the  last,  white,  blinding  lustre  of  the  measure 
less  line  where  the  Campagna  melted  into  the 
blaze  of  the  sea.—  M.  P. 

THE  OPEN  SKY. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little  irt  general 
people  know  about  the  sky.  It  is  the  part  of 
creation  in  which  Nature  has  done  more  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  man,  more  for  the  sole  and  evi 
dent  purpose  of  talking  to  him  and  teaching 
him,  than  in  any  other  of  her  works,  and  it  is 
just  the  part  in  which  we  least  attend  to  her. 
There  are  not  many  of  her  other  works  in  which 
some  more  material  or  essential  purpose  than  the 
mere  pleasing  of  man  is  not  answered  by  every 
part  of  their  organisation;  but  every  essential 
purpose  of  the  sky  might,  so  far  as  we  know,  be 
answered,  if  once  in  three  days,  or  thereabouts, 
a  great,  ugly,  black  rain-cloud  were  brought  up 
over  the  blue,  and  everything  well  watered,  and 
so  all  left  blue  again  till  next  time,  with  perhaps 
a  film  of  morning  and  evening  mist  for  dew. 
And  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a  moment  of 
any  day  of  our  lives,  when  Nature  is  not  produc 
ing  scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory 
after  glory,  and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite 
and  constant  principles  of  the  most  perfect 
beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is  all  done  for 
us,  and  intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure. 
And  every  man,  wherever  placed,  however  far 
from  other  sources  of  interest  or  of  beauty,  ha^ 
this  doing  for  him  constantly.  The  noblest 
scenes  of  the  earth  can  be  seen  and  known  but 
by  few ;  it  is  not  intended  that  man  should  live 
always  in  the  midst  of  them ;  he  injures  them  by 
his  presence,  he  ceases  to  feel  them  if  he  be 
always  with  them :  but  the  sky  is  for  all ;  brigh 
as  it  is,  it  is  not 

"  Too  bright,  nor  good, 
For  human  nature's  daily  food ;" 

it  is  fitted  in  all  its  functions  for  the  perpetual 
comfort  and  exalting  of  the  heart,  for  the  sooth 
ing  it  and  purifying  it  from  its  dross  and  dust. 
Sometimes  gentle,  sometimes  capricious,  some 
times  awful,  never  the  same  for  two  moments 
together ;  almost  human  in  its  passions,  almost 
spiritual  in  its  tenderness,  almost  divine  in  its 
infinity,  its  appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in  us  is» 
as  distinct,  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement  or  of 
blessing  to  what  is  mortal,  is  essential.  And  yet 
we  never  attend  to  it,  we  never  make  it  a  subject 
of  thought,  but  as  it  has  to  do  with  our  animal 
sensations  ;  we  look  upon  all  by  which  it  speaks 
to  us  more  clearly  than  to  brutes,  upon  all  which 
bears  witness  to  the  intention  of  the  Supreme 
that  we  are  to  receive  more  from  the  covering 
vault  than  the  light  and  the  dew  which  we  share 
with  the  weed  and  the  worm,  only  as  a  succes 
sion  of  meaningless  and  monotonous  accident, 
too  common  and  too  vain  to  be  worthy  of  a 
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moment  of  watchfulness,  or  a  glance  of  admira 
tion.  If  in  our  moments  of  utter  idleness  and 
insipidity,  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last  re 
source,  which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak  of? 
One  says,  it  has  been  wet ;  and  another,  it  has 
"been  windy ;  and  another,  it  has  been  warm. 
Who,  among  the  whole  chattering  crowd,  can  tell 
me  of  the  forms  and  the  precipices  of  the  chain 
of  tall  white  mountains  that  girded  the  horizon 
at  noon  yesterday  ?  Who  saw  the  narrow  sun 
beam  that  came  out  of  the  south,  and  smote 
upon  their  summits  until  they  melted  and  mould 
ered  away  in  a  dust  of  blue  rain  ?  Who  saw  the 
dance  of  the  dead  clouds  when  the  sunlight  left 
them  last  night,  and  the  west  wind  blew  them 
before  it  like  withered  leaves  ?  All  has  passed, 
unregretted  as  unseen ;  or  if  the  apathy  be  ever 
shaken  off,  even  for  an  instant,  it  is  only  by 
what  is  gross,  or  what  is  extraordinary ;  and  yet 
it  is  not  in  the  broad  and  fierce  manifestations 
of  the  elemental  energies,  not  in  the  clash  of  the 
hail,  nor  the  drift  of  the  whirlwind,  that  the 
highest  characters  of  the  sublime  are  developed. 
God  is  not  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  fire ; 
but  in  the  still,  small  voice.  They  are  but  the 
blunt  and  the  low  faculties  of  our  nature,  which 
can  only  be  addressed  through  lampblack  and 
lightning.  It  is  in  quiet  and  subdued  pas 
sages  of  unobtrusive  majesty,  the  deep,  and  the 
calm,  and  the  perpetual;  that  which  must  be 
sought  ere  it  is  seen,  and  loved  ere  it  is  under 
stood  ;  things  which  the  angels  work  out  for 
\us  daily,  and  yet  vary  eternally;  which  are 
never  wanting  and  never  repeated;  which  are 
to  be  found  always,  yet  each  found  but  once ; 
it  is  through  these  that  the  lesson  of  devotion 
is  chiefly  taught,  and  the  blessing  of  beauty 
given.— M.  P. 

ASPECTS  OF  CLOUDS. 

Stand  upon  the  peak  of  some  isolated  moun 
tain  at  daybreak,  when  the  night  mists  first  rise 
from  off  the  plains,  and  watch  their  white  and 
lake-like  fields,  as  they  float  in  level  bays  and 
winding  gulfs  about  the  islanded  summits  of  the 
lower  hills,  untouched  yet  by  more  than  dawn, 
colder  and  more  quiet  than  a  windless  sea  under 
the  moon  of  midnight ;  watch  when  the  first 
stinbeam  is  sent  upon  the  silver  channels,  how 
the  foam  of  their  undulating  surface  parts  and 
passes  away,  and  down  under  their  depths  the 
glittering  city  and  green  pasture  lie  like  Atlantis, 
between  the  white  paths  of  winding  rivers ;  the 
flakes  of  ligh$  falling  every  moment  faster  and 
broader  among  the  starry  spires,  as  the  wreathed 
surges  break  and  vanish  above  them,  and  the 
confused  crests  and  ridges  of  the  dark  hills 
shorten  their  grey  shadows  upon  the  plain. 
Wait  a  little  longer,  and  you  shall  see  those 
scattered  mists  rallying  in  the  ravines,  and 
floating  up  towards  you,  along  the  winding 
valleys,  till  they  couch  in  quiet  masses,  irides 


cent  with  the  morning  light,*  upon  the  broad 
breasts  of  the  higher  hills,  whose  leagues  of 
massy  undulation  will  melt  back  and  back  into 
that  robe  of  material  light,  until  they  fade  away, 
lost  in  its  lustre,  to  appear  again  above,  in  the 
serene  heaven,  like  a  wild,  bright,  impossible 
dream,  foundationless  and  inaccessible,  their 
very  bases  vanishing  in  the  unsubstantial  and 
mocking  blue  of  the  deep  lake  below.  Wait 
yet  a  little  longer,  and  you  shall  see  those  mists 
gather  themselves  into  white  towers,  and  stand 
like  fortresses  along  the  promontories,  massy 
and  motionless,  only  piled  with  every  instant 
higher  and  higher  into  the  sky,  and  casting 
longer  shadows  athwart  the  rocks ;  and  out  of 
the  pale  blue  of  the  horizon  you  will  see  forming 
and  advancing  a  troop  of  narrow,  dark,  pointed 
vapours,  which  will  cover  the  sky,  inch  by  inch, 
with  their  grey  network,  and  take  the  light  off 
the  landscape  with  an  eclipse  which  will  stop 
the  singing  of  the  birds  and  the  motion  of  the 
leaves,  together ;  and  then  you  will  see  horizontal 
bars  of  black  shadow  forming  under  them,  and 
lurid  wreaths  create  themselves,  you  know  not 
how,  along  the  shoulders  of  the  hills ;  you  never 
see  them  form,  but  when  you  look  back  to  a 
place  which  was  clear  an  instant  ago,  there  is  a 
cloud  on  it,  hanging  by  the  precipices,  as  a  hawk 
pauses  over  his  prey.  And  then  you  will  hear 
the  sudden  rush  of  the  awakened  wind,  and  you 
will  see  those  watch-towers  of  vapour  swept 
away  from  their  foundations,  and  waving  curtains 
of  opaque  rain  let  down  to  the  valleys,  swinging 
from  the  burdened  clouds  in  black  bending 
fringes,  or  pacing  in  pale  columns  along  the  lake 
level,  grazing  its  surface  into  foam  as  they  go. 
And  then,  as  the  sun  sinks,  you  shall  see  the 
storm  drift  for  an  instant  from  off  the  hills, 
leaving  their  broad  sides  smoking,  and  loaded 
yet  with  snow-white,  torn,  steam-like  rags  of 
capricious  vapour,  now  gone,  now  gathered 
again ;  while  the  smouldering  sun,  seeming  not 
far  away,  but  burning  like  a  red-hot  ball  beside 
you,  and  as  if  you  could  reach  it,  plunges 
through  the  rushing  wind  and  rolling  cloud  with 
headlong  fall,  as  if  it  meant  to  rise  no  more, 
dyeing  all  the  air  about  it  with  blood.  And 
then  you  shall  hear  the  fainting  tempest  die  in 
the  hollow  of  the  night,  and  you  shall  see  a  green 
halo  kindling  on  the  summit  of  the  eastern  hills, 
brighter— brighter  yet,  till  the  large  white  circle 
of  the  slow  moon  is  lifted  up  among  the  barred 
clouds,  step  by  step,  line  by  line ;  star  after  star 
she  quenches  with  her  kindling  light,  setting  in 
their  stead  an  army  of  pale,  penetrable,  fleecy 


*  I  have  often  seen  the  white,  thin,  morning  cloud, 
edged  with  the  seven  colours  of  the  prism.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  for  it  takes 
place  not  when  we  stand  with  our  backs  to  the  sun, 
but  in  clouds  near  the  sun  itself,  irregularly  and  over 
indefinite  spaces,  sometimes  taking  place  in  the  body 
of  the  cloud.  The  colours  are  distinct  and  vivid,  but 
have  a  kind  of  metallic  lustre  upon  them. 
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wreaths  in  tlie  heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the 
earth,  which  move  together,  hand  in  hand, 
company  by  company,  troop  by  troop,  so 
measured  in  their  unity  of  motion,  that  the 
whole  heaven  seems  to  roll  with  them,  and  the 
earth  to  reel  under  them.  And  then  wait  yet 
for  one  hour,  until  the  east  again  becomes 
purple,  and  the  heaving  mountains,  rolling 
against  it  in  darkness,  like  waves  of  a  wild  sea, 
are  drowned  one  by  one  in  the  glory  of  its 
burning :  watch  the  white  glaciers  blaze  in  their 
winding  paths  about  the  mountains,  like  mighty 
serpents  with  scales  of  fire :  watch  the  colum 
nar  peaks  of  solitary  snow,  kindling  downwards, 
chasm  by  chasm,  each  in  itself  a  new  morning ; 
their  long  avalanches  cast  down  in  keen  streams 
brighter  than  the  lightning,  sending  each  his 
tribute  of  driven  snow,  like  altar-smoke,  up  to 
the  heaven ;  the  rose-light  of  their  silent  domes 
flushing  that  heaven  about  them  and  above 
them,  piercing  with  purer  light  through  its 
purple  lines  of  lifted  cloud,  casting  a  new  glory 
on  every  wreath  as  it  passes  by,  until  the  whole 
heaven,  one  scarlet  canopy,  is  interwoven  with 
a  roof  of  waving  flame,  and  tossing,  vault  beyond 
vault,  as  with  the  drifted  wings  of  many  com 
panies  of  angels  ;  and  then,  when  you  can  look 
no  more  for  gladness,  and  when  you  are  bowed 
down  with  fear  and  love  of  the  Maker  and  Doer 
of  this,  tell  me  who  has  best  delivered  this  His 
message  unto  men  ! — J/.  P. 

MYSTEEIES  OF  THE  CLOUDS. 

That  mist  which  lies  in  the  morning  so  softly 
in  the  valley,  level  and  white,  through  which 
the  tops  of  the  trees  rise  as  if  through  an  inun 
dation,  why  is  it  so  heavy  ?  and  why  does  it  lie 
so  low,  being  yet  so  thin  and  frail  that  it  will 
smelt  away  utterly  into  splendour  of  morning, 
when  the  sun  has  shone  on  it  but  a  few  moments 
more  ?  Those  colossal  pyramids,  huge  and  firm, 
with  outlines  as  of  rocks,  and  strength  to  bear 
the  beating  of  the  high  sun  full  on  their  fiery 
tianks — why  are  they  so  light — their  bases  high 
over  our  heads,  high  over  the  heads  of  Alps? 
why  will  these  melt  away,  not  as  the  sun  rises, 
but  as  he  descends,  and  leave  the  stars  of  twilight 
clear,  while  the  valley  vapour  gains  again  upon 
the  earth  like  a  shroud  ? 

Or  that  ghost  of  a  cloud  which  steals  by  yon 
der  clump  of  pines ;  nay,  which  does  not  steal 
by  them,  but  haunts  them,  wreathing  yet  round 
them,  and  yet — and  yet  slowly ;  now  falling  in  a 
fair  waved  line  like  a  woman's  veil ;  now  fading, 
now  gone ;  we  look  away  for  an  instant,  and 
look  back,  and  it  is  again  there.  What  has  it 
to  do  with  that  clump  of  pines  that  it  broods  by 
them  and  weaves  itself  among  their  branches  to 
and  fro  ?  Has  it  hidden  a  cloudy  treasure  among 
the  moss  at  their  roots  which  it  watches  thus  ? 
Or  has  some  strong  enchanter  charmed  it  into 
fond  returning,  or  bound  it  fast  within  those 


bars  of  bough  ?  And  yonder  filmy  crescent,  bent 
like  an  archer's  bow  above  the  snowy  summit, 
the  highest  of  all  the  hill — that  white  arch  which 
never  forms  but  over  the  supreme  crest — how  is 
it  stayed  there,  repelled  apparently  from  the 
snow — nowhere  touching  it,  the  clear  sky  seen 
between  it  and  the  mountain  edge,  yet  never 
leaving  it — poised  as  a  white  bird  hovers  over  its 
nest? 

Or  those  war-clouds  that  gather  on  the  horizon, 
dragon-crested,  tongued  with  fire  ;  how  is  their 
barbed  strength  bridled  ?  what  bits  are  these 
they  are  champing  with  their  vaporous  lips, 
flinging  off  flakes  of  black  foam  ?  Leagued  levi 
athans  of  the  Sea  of  Heaven,  out  of  their  nostrils 
goeth  smoke,  and  their  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids 
of  the  morning.  The  sword  of  him  that  layeth 
at  them  cannot  hold  the  spear,  the  dart,  nor  the 
habergeon.  Where  ride  the  captains  of  their 
armies?  Where  are  set  the  measures  of  their 
march  ?  Fierce  murmurers,  answering  each  other 
from  morning  until  evening,  what  rebuke  is  this 
which  has  awed  them  into  peace?  what  hand  has 
reined  them  back  by  the  way  by  which  they 
came  ? 

I  know  not  if  the  reader  will  think  at  first  that 
questions  like  these  are  easily  answered.  So  far 
from  it,  I  rather  believe  that  some  of  the  mys 
teries  of  the  clouds  never  will  be  understood  by 
us  at  all.  "  Knowest  thou  the  balancings  of  the 
clouds  ? "  Is  the  answer  ever  to  be  one  of  pride  ? 
"  The  wondrous  works  of  Him  which  is  perfect 
in  knowledge?"  Is  our  knowledge  ever  to  be 
so  1—M.  P. 

GEASS. 

Gather  a  single  blade  of  grass,  and  examine 
for  a  minute,  quietly,  its  narrow  sword-shaped 
strip  of  fluted  green.  Nothing,  as  it  seems  there, 
of  notable  goodness  or  beauty.  A  very  little 
strength,  and  a  very  little  tallness,  and  a  few 
delicate  long  lines  meeting  in  a  point,  not  a  per 
fect  point  neither,  but  blunt  and  unfinished,  by 
no  means  a  creditable  or  apparently  much-cared- 
for  example  of  Natiire's  workmanship,  made,  as 
it  seems,  only  to  be  trodden  on  to-day,  and  to 
morrow  to  be  cast  into  the  oven ;  and  a  little 
pale  and  hollow  stalk,  feeble  and  flaccid,  leading 
down  to  the  dull  brown  fibres  of  roots.  And 
yet,  think  of  it  well,  and  judge  whether  of  all 
the  gorgeous  flowers  that  beam  in  summer  air, 
and  of  all  strong  and  goodly  trees,  pleasant  to 
the  eyes  or  good  for  food — stately  palm  and 
pine,  strong  ash  and  oak,  scented  citron,  bur 
dened  vine — there  be  any  by  man  so  deeply 
loved,  by  God  so  highly  graced,  as  that  narrow 
point  of  feeble  green.  It  seems  to  me  not  to 
have  been  without  a  peculiar  significance  that 
our  Lord,  when  about  to  work  the  miracle  which, 
of  all  that  He  showed,  appears  to  have  been  felt 
by  the  multitude  as  the  most  impressive— the 
miracle  of  the  loaves — commanded  the  people  to 
sit  down  by  companies  "xipon  the  green  grass." 
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He  was  about  to  feed  them  with  the  principal 
produce  of  earth  and  the  sea,  the  simplest  repre 
sentations  of  the  food  of  mankind.  He  gave  them 
the  seed  of  the  herb ;  He  bade  them  sit  down 
upon  the  herb  itself,  which  was  as  great  a  gift, 
in  its  fitness  for  their  joy  and  rest,  as  its  perfect 
fruit  for  their  sustenance ;  thus,  in  this  single 
order  and  act,  when  rightly  understood,  indi 
cating  for  evermore  how  the  Creator  had  en 
trusted  the  comfort,  consolation,  and  sustenance 
of  man,  to  the  simplest  and  most  despised  of  all 
the  leafy  families  of  the  earth.  And  well  does 
it  fulfil  its  mission.  Consider  what  we  owe 
merely  to  the  meadow  grass,  to  the  covering  of 
the  dark  ground  by  that  glorious  enamel,  by  the 
companies  of  those  soft,  and  countless,  and 
peaceful  spears.  The  fields  !  Follow  but  forth 
for  a  little  time  the  thoughts  of  all  that  we  ought 
to  recognise  in  those  words.  All  spring  and 
summer  is  in  them — the  walks  by  silent,  scented 
paths — the  rests  in  noonday  heat — the  joy  of 
herds  and  flocks — the  power  of  all  shepherd  life 
and  meditation — the  life  of  sunlight  upon  the 
world,  falling  in  emerald  streaks,  and  failing  in 
soft  blue  shadows,  where  else  it  would  have 
struck  upon  the  dark  mould  or  scorching  dust — 
pastures  beside  the  pacing  brooks — soft  banks 
and  knolls  of  lowly  hills — thymy  slopes  of  down 
overlooked  by  the  blue  line  of  lifted  sea — crisp 
lawns  all  dim  with  early  dew,  or  smooth  in  even 
ing  warmth  of  barred  sunshine,  dinted  by  happy 
feet,  and  softening  in  their  fall  the  sound  of 
loving  voices — all  these  are  summed  in  those 
simple  words,  and  these  are  not  all.  We  may 
not  measure  to  the  full  the  depth  of  this  heavenly 
gift  in  our  own  land,  though  still,  as  we  think 
of  it  longer,  the  infinite  of  that  meadow  sweet 
ness,  Shakespeare's  peculiar  joy,  would  open  on 
us  more  and  more,  yet  we  have  it  but  in  part. 
Go  out,  in  the  spring  time,  among  the  meadows 
that  slope  from  the  shores  of  the  Swiss  lakes  to 
the  roots  of  their  lower  monntains.  There, 
mingled  with  the  taller  gentians  and  the  white 
narcissus,  the  grass  grows  deep  and  free ;  and  as 
you  follow  the  winding  mountain-paths,  beneath 
arching  boughs  all  veiled  and  dim  with  blossom 
— paths  that  for  ever  droop  and  rise  over  the 
green  banks  and  mounds  sweeping  down  in 
scented  undulation,  steep  to  the  blue  water, 
studded  here  and  there  with  new-mown  heaps, 
filling  all  the  air  with  fainter  sweetness — look  up 
towards  the  higher  hills,  where  the  waves  of 
everlasting  green  roll  silently  into  their  long  in 
lets  among  the  shadows  of  the  pines ;  and  we 
may,  perhaps,  at  last  know  the  meaning  of  those 
quiet  words  of  the  147th  Psalm,  "  He  maketh 
grass  to  grow  upon  the  mountains." 

There  are  also  several  lessons  symbolically 
connected  with  this  subject  which  we  must  not 
allow  to  escape  us.  Observe,  the  peculiar  char 
acters  of  the  grass,  which  adapt  it  especially  for 
the  service  of  man,  are  its  apparent  humility 
and  cheerfulness.  Its  humility,  in  that  it  seems 


created  only  for  lowest  service — appointed  to  be 
trodden  on  and  fed  upon.  Its  cheerfulness,  in 
that  it  seems  to  exult  under  all  kinds  of  violence 
and  suffering.  You  roll  it,  and  it  is  stronger 
the  next  day ;  you  mow  it,  and  it  multiplies  its 
shoots  as  if  it  were  grateful ;  you  tread  upon  it, 
and  it  only  sends  up  richer  perfume.  Spring 
comes,  and  it  rejoices  with  all  the  earth — glow 
ing  with  variegated  flame  of  flowers — waving  in 
soft  depth  of  fruitful  strength.  Winter  comes, 
and  though  it  will  not  mock  its  fellow-plants  by 
growing  then,  it  will  not  pine  and  mourn  and 
turn  colourless  or  leafless  as  they.  It  is  always 
green,  and  is  only  the  brighter  and  gayer  for  the 
hoar-frost.— M.  P. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

It  is  deeply  necessary  for  all  men  to  consider 
the  magnificence  of  the  accomplished  purpose, 
and  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  and  love  which  are 
manifested  in  the  ordinances  of  the  hills.  Foi 
observe,  in  order  to  bring  the  world  into  the 
form  which  it  now  bears,  it  was  not  mere 
sculpture  that  was  needed ;  the  mountains  could 
not  stand  for  a  day  unless  they  were  formed  of 
materials  altogether  different  from  those  which 
constitute  the  lower  hills,  and  the  surfaces  of 
the  valleys.  A  harder  substance  had  to  be  pre 
pared  for  every  mountain  chain ;  yet  not  so  hard 
but  that  it  might  be  capable  of  crumbling  down 
into  earth  fit  to  nourish  the  Alpine  forest  and  the 
Alpine  flower ;  not  so  hard  but  that,  in  the  midst 
of  the  utmost  majesty  of  its  enthroned  strength, 
there  should  be  seen  on  it  the  seal  of  death,  and 
the  writing  of  the  same  sentence  that  had  gone 
forth  against  the  human  frame,  "  Dustthou  art, 
and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return."  And  with 
this  perishable  substance  the  most  majestic 
forms  were  to  be  framed  that  were  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  man ;  and  the  peak  was  to  be 
lifted,  and  the  cliff  rent,  as  high  and  as  steeply 
as  was  possible,  in  order  yet  to  permit  the  shep 
herd  to  feed  his  flocks  upon  the  slope,  and  the 
cottage  to  nestle  beneath  their  shadow. 

And  observe,  two  distinct  ends  were  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  doing  this.  It  was,  indeed, 
absolutely  necessary  that  such  eminences  should 
be  created,  in  order  to  fit  the  earth  in  any  wise 
for  human  habitation;  for  without  mountains 
the  air  could  not  be  purified,  nor  the  flowing  of 
the  rivers  sustained,  and  the  earth  must  have 
become  for  the  most  part  desert  plain,  or  stagnant 
marsh.  But  the  feeding  of  the  rivers  and  the 
purifying  of  the  winds  are  the  least  of  the  ser 
vices  appointed  to  the  hills.  To  fill  the  thirst 
of  the  human  heart  for  the  beauty  of  God's 
working — to  startle  its  lethargy  with  the  deep 
and  pure  agitation  of  astonishment — are  their 
higher  missions.  They  are  as  a  great  and  noble 
architecture;  first  giving  shelter,  comfort,  and 
rest;  and  covered  also  with  mighty  sculpture 
and  painted  legend.  It  is  impossible  to  examine 
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in  their  connected  system  the  features  of  even 
the  most  ordinary  mountain  scenery,  without 
concluding  that  it  has  been  prepared  in  order  to 
unite  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  the  closest  com 
pass,  every  means  of  delighting  and  sanctifying 
the  heart  of  man.  "As  far  as  possible"  that  is, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  whole  earth. 
Death  must  be  upon  the  hills ;  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  tempests  smite  them,  and  the  brier  and 
thorn  spring  up  upon  them ;  but  they  so  smite, 
as  to  bring  their  rocks  into  the  fairest  forms ;  and 
so  spring,  as  to  make  the  very  desert  blossom  as 
the  rose.  Even  among  our  own  hills  of  Scot 
land  and  Cumberland,  though  often  too  barren 
to  be  perfectly  beautiful,  and  always  too  low  to 
be  perfectly  sublime,  it  is  strange  how  many 
deep  sources  of  delight  are  gathered  into  the 
compass  of  their  glens  and  vales;  and  how, 
down  to  the  most  secret  cluster  of  their  far 
away  flowers,  and  the  idlest  leap  of  their  stray 
ing  streamlets,  the  whole  heart  of  Nature  seems 
thirsting  to  give,  and  still  to  give,  shedding 
forth  her  everlasting  beneficence  with  a  profusion 
so  patient,  so  passionate,  that  our  utmost  ob 
servance  and  thankfulness  are  but,  at  last, 
neglect  of  her  nobleness,  and  apathy  to  her  love. 
But  among  the  true  mountains  of  the  greater 
orders  the  Divine  purpose  of  appeal  at  once  to 
all  the  faculties  of  the  human  spirit  becomes 
still  more  manifest.  Inferior  hills  ordinarily 
interrupt,  in  some  degree,  the  richness  of  the 
valleys  at  their  feet ;  the  grey  downs  of  southern 
England,  and  treeless  coteaux  of  central  France, 
and  grey  swells  of  Scottish  moor,  whatever 
peculiar  charm  they  may  possess  in  themselves, 
are  at  least  destitute  of  those  which  belong  to 
the  woods  and  fields  of  the  lowlands.  But  the 
great  mountains  lift  the  lowlands  on  their  sides. 
Let  the  reader  imagine,  first,  the  appearance  of 
the  most  varied  plain  of  some  richly  cultivated 
country;  let  him  imagine  it  dark  with  grace 
ful  woods,  and  soft  with  deepest  pastures;  let 
him  fill  the  space  of  it,  to  the  utmost  horizon, 
with  innumerable  and  changeful  incidents  of 
scenery  and  life;  leading  pleasant  streamlets 
through  its  meadows,  strewing  clusters  of  cot 
tages  beside  their  banks,  tracing  sweet  footpaths 
through  its  avenues,  and  animating  its  fields 
with  happy  flocks,  and  slow  wandering  spots  of 
cattle ;  and  when  he  has  wearied  himself  with 
endlojs  imagining,  and  left  no  space  without 
some  loveliness  of  its  own,  let  him  conceive  all 
this  great  plain,  with  its  infinite  treasures  of 
natural  beauty  and  happy  human  life,  gathered 
up  in  God's  hands  from  one  edge  of  the  horizon 
to  the  other,  like  a  woven  garment;  and  shaken 
into  deep  falling  folds,  as  the  robes  droop  from 
a  king's  shoulders ;  all  its  bright  rivers  leaping 
into  cataracts  along  the  hollows  of  its  fall,  and 
all  its  forests  rearing  themselves  aslant  against 
its  slopes,  as  a  rider  rears  himself  back  when  his 
horse  plunges ;  and  all  its  villages  nestling  them 


selves  into  the  new  windings  of  its  glens ;  and 
all  its  pastures  thrown  into  steep  waves  of  green 
sward,  dashed  with  dew  along  the  edges  of  their 
folds,  and  sweeping  down  into  endless  slopes, 
with  a  cloud  here  and  there  lying  quietly,  half 
on  the  grass,  half  in  the  air ;  and  he  will  have  as 
yet,  in  all  this  lifted  world,  only  the  foundation 
of  one  of  the  great  Alps.  And  whatever  is  lovely 
in  the  lowland  scenery  becomes  lovelier  in  this 
change :  the  trees  which  grew  heavily  and  stiffly 
from  the  level  line  of  plain  assume  strange 
curves  of  strength  and  grace  as  they  bend  them 
selves  against  the  mountain  side  ;  they  breathe 
more  freely,  and  toss  their  branches  more  caie- 
lessly  as  each  climbs  higher,  looking  to  the  clear 
light  above  the  topmost  leaves  of  its  brother 
tree :  the  flowers  which  on  the  arable  plain  fell 
before  the  plough,  now  find  out  for  themselves 
unapproachable  places,  where  year  by  year  they 
gather  into  happier  fellowship,  and  fear  no  evil ; 
and  the  streams  which  in  the  level  land  crept  in 
dark  eddies  by  unwholesome  banks,  now  move 
in  showers  of  silver,  and  are  clothed  with  rain 
bows,  and  bring  health  and  life  wherever  the 
glance  of  their  waves  can  reacL. — M.  P. 

PAINTING,  A  LANGUAGE. 

Painting,  or  art  generally,  as  such,  with  all  its 
technicalities,  difficulties,  and  particular  ends,  is 
nothing  but  a  noble  and  expressive  language, 
invaluable  as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  but  by 
itself  nothing.  He  who  has  learned  what  is 
commonly  considered  the  whole  art  of  painting, 
that  is,  the  art  of  representing  any  natural 
object  faithfully,  has  as  yet  only  learned  the 
language  by  which  his  thoughts  are  to  be  ex 
pressed.  He  has  done  just  as  much  towards 
being  that  which  we  ought  to  respect  as  a  great 
painter,  as  a  man  who  has  learned  how  to  ex 
press  himself  grammatically  and  melodiously 
has  towards  being  a  great  poet.  The  language 
is,  indeed,  more  difficult  of  acquirement  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  possesses  more 
power  of  delighting  the  sense,  while  it  speaks  to 
the  intellect;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  nothing 
more  than  language,  and  all  those  excellences 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  painter  as  such,  are 
merely  what  rhythm,  melody,  precision,  and  force 
are  in  the  words  of  the  orator  and  the  poet, 
necessary  to  their  greatness,  but  not  the  tests  of 
their  greatness.  It  is  not  by  the  mode  of  repre 
senting  and  saying,  but  by  what  is  represented 
and  said,  that  the  respective  greatness  either  of 
the  painter  or  the  writer  is  to  be  finally  deter 
mined. 

Speaking  with  strict  propriety,  therefore,  we 
should  call  a  man  a  great  painter  only  as  he  ex 
celled  in  precision  and  force  in  the  language  of 
lines,  and  a  great  versifier,  as  he  excelled  in 
precision  or  force  in  the  language  of  words.  A 
great  poet  would  then  be  a  term  strictly,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  sense  applicable  to  both,  if 
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warranted  by  the  character  of  the  images  or 
thoughts  which  each  in  their  respective  lan 
guages  conveyed. 

Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
poems  or  pictures  (I  use  the  words  as  synony 
mous)  which  modern  times  have  seen — the  "  Old 
Shepherd's  Chief-mourner."  Here  the  exquisite 
execution  of  the  glossy  and  crisp  hair  of  the  dog, 
the  bright  sharp  touching  of  the  green  bough 
beside  it,  the  clear  painting  of  the  wood  of  the 
coffin  and  the  folds  of  the  blanket,  are  language 
— language  clear  and  expressive  in  the  highest 
degree.  But  the  close  pressure  of  the  dog's 
breast  against  the  wood,  the  convulsive  clinging 
of  the  paws,  which  has  dragged  the  blanket  off 
the  trestle,  the  total  powerlessness  of  the  head 
laid,  close  and  motionless,  upon  its  folds,  the 
fixed  and  tearful  fall  of  the  eye  in  its  utter  hope 
lessness,  the  rigidity  of  repose  which  marks  that 
there  has  been  no  motion  nor  change  in  the 
trance  of  agony  since  the  last  blow  was  struck 
on  the  coffin-lid,  the  quietness  and  gloom  of  the 
chamber,  the  spectacles  marking  the  place  where 
the  Bible  was  last  closed,  indicating  how  lonely 
has  been  the  life — how  unwatched  the  departure, 
of  him  who  is  now  laid  solitary  in  his  sleep — 
these  are  all  thoughts — thoughts  by  which  the 
picture  is  separated  at  once  from  hundreds  of 
equal  merit,  as  far  as  mere  painting  goes,  by 
which  it  ranks  as  a  work  of  high  art,  and  stamps 
its  author,  not  as  the  neat  imitator  of  the  tex 
ture  of  a  skin,  or  the  fold  of  a  drapery,  but  as 
the  man  of  mind. — M.  P. 


THE  NOBLENESS  AND  LOVELINESS  OF 
COLOUR. 

Of  all  God's  gifts  to  the  sight  of  man,  colour 
is  the  holiest,  the  most  divine,  the  most  solemn. 
We  speak  rashly  of  gay  colour  and  sad  colour, 
for  colour  cannot  at  once  be  good  and  gay.  All 
good  colour  is  in  some  degree  pensive ;  the  love 
liest  is  melancholy,  and  the  purest  and  most 
thoughtful  minds  are  those  which  love  colour 
the  most.  I  know  that  this  will  sound  strange 
in  many  ears,  and  will  be  especially  startling  to 
those  who  have  considered  the  subject  chiefly 
with  reference  to  painting ;  for  the  great  Vene 
tian  schools  of  colour  are  not  usually  understood 
to  be  either  pure  or  pensive,  and  the  idea  of  its 
pre-eminence  is  associated  in  nearly  every  mind 
with  the  coarseness  of  Rubens,  and  the  sensu 
alities  of  Correggio  and  Titian.  But  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  art  will  soon  correct  this 
impression.  It  will  be  discovered,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  more  faithful  and  earnest  the  re 
ligion  of  the  painter,  the  more  pure  and  prevalent 
is  the  system  of  his  colour.  It  will  be  found,  in 
the  second  place,  that  where  colour  becomes  a 
primal  intention  with  a  painter  otherwise  mean 
or  sensual,  it  instantly  elevates  him,  and  becomes 
the  one  sacred  and  saving  element  in  his  work. 
The  very  depth  of  the  stoop  to  which  the  Vene 


tian  painters  and  Rubens  sometimes  condescend, 
is  a  consequence  of  their  feeling  confidence  in  the 
power  of  their  colour  to  keep  them  from  falling. 
They  hold  on  by  it,  as  by  a  chain  let  down  from 
heaven,  with  one  hand,  though  they  may  some 
times  seem  to  gather  dust  and  ashes  with  the 
other.  And,  in  the  last  place,  it  will  be  found 
that  so  surely  as  a  painter  is  irreligious,  thought 
less,  or  obscene  in  disposition,  so  surely  is  his 
colouring  cold,  gloomy,  and  valueless.  The 
opposite  poles  of  art  in  this  respect  are  Fra 
Angelico  and  Salvator  Rosa ;  of  whom  the  one 
was  a  man  who  smiled  seldom,  wept  often, 
prayed  constantly,  and  never  harboured  an  im 
pure  thought.  His  pictures  are  simply  so  many 
pieces  of  jewellery,  the  colours  of  the  draperies 
being  perfectly  pure,  as  various  as  those  of  a 
painted  window,  chastened  only  by  paleness, 
and  relieved  upon  a  gold  ground.  Salvator  was 
a  dissipated  jester  and  satirist,  a  man  who  spent 
his  life  in  masquing  and  revelry.  But  his 
pictures  are  full  of  horror,  and  their  colour  is 
for  the  most  part  gloomy  grey.  Truly  it  would 
seem  as  if  art  had  so  much  of  eternity  in  it,  that 
it  must  take  its  dye  from  the  close  rather  than 
the  course  of  life  :  "In  such  laughter  the  heart 
of  man  is  sorrowful,  and  the  end  of  that  mirth 
is  heaviness."  These  are  no  singular  instances. 
I  know  no  law  more  severely  without  exception 
than  this  of  the  connection  of  pure  colour  with 
profound  and  noble  thought.  The  late  Flemish 
pictures,  shallow  in  conception  and  obscene  in 
subject,  are  always  sober  in  colour.  But  the 
early  religious  painting  of  the  Flemings  is  as 
brilliant  in  hue  as  it  is  holy  in  thought.  The 
Bellinis,  Francias,  Perugiuos  painted  in  crimson, 
and  blue,  and  gold.  The  Caraccis,  Guides,  and 
Rembrandts  in  brown  and  grey.  The  builders 
of  our  great  cathedrals  veiled  their  casements 
and  wrapped  their  pillars  with  one  robe  of  purple 
splendour.  The  builders  of  the  luxurious  Re 
naissance  left  their  palaces  filled  only  with  cold 
white  light,  and  in  the  paleness  of  their  native 
tone.— S.  V. 


FINE  ARCHITECTURE. 

In  recalling  the  impressions  we  have  received 
from  the  works  of  man,  after  a  lapse  of  time 
long  enough  to  involve  in  obscurity  all  but  the 
most  vivid,  it  often  happens  that  we  find  a 
strange  pre-eminence  and  durability  in  many 
upon  whose  strength  we  had  little  calculated, 
and  that  points  of  character  which  had  escaped 
the  detection  of  the  judgment  become  devel 
oped  under  the  waste  of  memory,  as  veins  of 
harder  rock,  whose  places  could  not  at  first  have 
been  discovered  by  the  eye,  are  left  salient  under 
the  action  of  frosts  and  streams.  The  traveller 
who  desires  to  correct  the  errors  of  his  judgment, 
necessitated  by  inequalities  of  temper,  infelici 
ties  of  circumstance,  and  accidents  of  associa 
tion,  has  no  other  resource  than  to  wait  for  the 
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calm  verdict  of  interposing  years,  and  to  watch 
for  the  new  arrangements  of  eminence  and  shape 
in  the  images  which  remain  latest  in  his  memory ; 
as  in  the  ebbing  of  a  mountain  lake,  he  would 
watch  the  varying  outline  of  its  successive  shore, 
and  trace,  in  the  form  of  its  departing  waters, 
the  true  direction  of  the  forces  which  had  cleft, 
or  the  currents  which  had  excavated,  the  deepest 
recesses  of  its  primal  bed. 

In  thus  reverting  to  the  memories  of  those 
works  of  architecture  by  which  we  have  been 
most  pleasurably  impressed,  it  will  generally 
happen  that  they  fall  into  two  broad  classes : 
the  one  characterised  by  an  exceeding  precious- 
ness  and  delicacy,  to  which  we  recur  with  a  sense 
of  affectionate  admiration  ;  and  the  other  by  a 
severe,  and  in  many  cases  mysterious,  majesty, 
which  we  remember  with  an  undiminished  awe, 
like  that  felt  at  the  presence  and  operation  of 
some  great  Spiritual  Power.  From  about  these 
two  groups,  more  or  less  harmonised  by  inter 
mediate  examples,  but  always  distinctively 
marked  by  features  of  beauty  or  of  power,  there 
will  be  swept  away,  in  multitudes,  the  memories 
of  buildings,  perhaps,  in  their  first  address  to 
our  minds,  of  no  inferior  pretension,  but  owing 
their  impressiveness  to  characters  of  less  endur 
ing  nobility — to  value  of  material,  accumulation 
of  ornament,  or  ingenuity  of  mechanical  con 
struction.  Especial  interest  may,  indeed,  have 
been  awakened  by  such  circumstances,  and  the 
memory  may  have  been,  consequently,  rendered 
tenacious  of  particular  parts  or  effects  of  the 
structure ;  but  it  will  recall  even  these  only 
by  an  active  effort,  and  then  without  emotion ; 
while  in  passing  moments,  and  with  thrilling  in 
fluence,  the  images  of  purer  beauty  and  of  more 
spiritual  power  will  return  in  a  fair  and  solemn 
company ;  and  while  the  pride  of  many  a  stately 
palace,  and  the  wealth  of  many  a  jewelled  shrine, 
perish  from  our  thoughts  in  adust  of  gold,  there 
will  rise,  through  their  dimness,  the  white 
image  of  some  secluded  marble  chapel,  by  river 
or  forest  side,  with  the  fretted  flower-work 
shrinking  under  its  arches  as  if  under  vaults  of 
late-fallen  snow,  or  the  vast  weariness  of  some 
shadowy  wall  whose  separate  stones  are  like 
mountain  foundations,  and  yet  numberless. 

Now,  the  difference  between  these  two  orders 
of  building  is  not  merely  that  which  there  is  in 
nature  between  things  beautiful  and  sublime. 
It  is,  also,  the  difference  between  what  is  deri 
vative  and  original  in  man's  work  ;  for  whatever 
is  in  architecture  fair  or  beautiful  is  imitated 
from  natural  forms  ;  and  what  is  not  so  derived, 
but  depends  for  its  dignity  upon  arrangement 
and  government  received  from  human  mind, 
becomes  the  expression  of  the  power  of  that 
mind,  and  receives  a  sublimity  high  in  propor 
tion  to  the  power  expressed.  All  building, 
therefore,  shows  man  either  as  gathering  or  go 
verning  ;  and  the  secret  of  his  success  are  his 
knowing  what  to  gather,  and  how  to  rule.  These 


are  the  two  great  intellectual  Lamps  of  Archi 
tecture  ;  the  one  consisting  in  a  just  and  humble 
veneration  for  the  works  of  God  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  other  in  an  understanding  of  the  dominion 
over  those  works  which  has  been  vested  in  man. 
— S.  L.  A. 

THE  SUBLIME  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Besides  this  expression  of  living  authority  and 
power,  there  is,  however,  a  sympathy  in  the 
forms  of  noble  building  with  what  is  most  sub 
lime  in  natural  things ;  and  it  is  the  governing 
power  directed  by  this  sympathy,  whose  opera 
tion  I  shall  at  present  endeavour  to  trace,  aban 
doning  all  inquiry  into  the  more  abstract  fields 
of  Invention,  for  this  latter  faculty,  and  the 
questions  of  proportion  and  arrangement  con 
nected  with  its  discussion,  can  only  be  rightly 
examined  in  a  general  view  of  all  the  arts  ;  but 
its  sympathy  in  architecture  with  the  vast  con 
trolling  powers  of  Nature  herself  is  special,  and 
may  shortly  be  considered,  and  that  with  the 
more  advantage  that  it  has,  of  late,  been  little 
felt  or  regarded  by  architects.  I  have  seen,  in 
recent  efforts,  much  contest  between  two  schools, 
one  affecting  originality  and  the  other  legality — 
many  attempts  at  beauty  of  design — many  in 
genious  adaptations  of  construction,  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  aim  at  the  expression  of  abstract 
power,  never  any  appearance  of  a  consciousness 
that,  in  this  primal  art  of  man,  there  is  room 
for  the  marking  of  his  relations  with  the  mighti 
est,  as  well  as  the  fairest,  works  of  God ;  and 
that  those  works  themselves  have  been  permitted! 
by  their  Master  and  his  to  receive  an  added 
glory  from  their  association  with  earnest  efforts 
of  human  thought.  In  the  edifices  of  man  there 
should  be  found  reverent  worship  and  following, 
not  only  of  the  spirit  which  rounds  the  pillars  of 
the  forest  and  arches  the  vault  of  the  avenue— 
which  gives  veining  to  the  leaf,  and  polish  to  the 
shell,  and  grace  to  every  pulse  that  agitates  ani 
mal  organisation — but  of  that  also  which  re 
proves  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  and  builds  up 
her  barren  precipices  into  the  coldness  of  the 
clouds,  and  lifts  her  shadowy  cones  of  mountain 
purple  into  the  pale  arch  of  the  sky ;  for  these, 
and  other  glories  more  than  these,  refuse  not  to 
connect  themselves,  in  his  thoughts,  with  the 
work  of  his  own  hand ;  the  grey  cliff  loses  not 
its  nobleness  when  it  reminds  us  of  some  Cyclo 
pean  waste  of  mural  stone ;  the  pinnacles  of  the 
rocky  promontory  arrange  themselves,  unde- 
graded,  into  fantastic  semblances  of  fortress 
towers ;  and  even  the  awful  cone  of  the  far-off 
mountain  has  a  melancholy  mixed  with  that  of 
its  own  solitude,  which  is  cast  from  the  images 
of  nameless  tumuli  on  white  sea-shores,  and  of 
the  heaps  of  reedy  clay,  into  which  chambered 
cities  melt  in  their  mortality. 

Let  us,  then,  see  what  is  this  power  and  ma 
jesty  which  Nature  herself  does  not  disdain  to 
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accept  from  the  works  of  man,  and  what  that 
sublimity  in  the  masses  built  up  by  his  coralline- 
like  energy,  which  is  honourable,  even  when 
transferred  by  association  to  the  dateless  hills, 
which  it  needed  earthquakes  to  lift  and  deluges 
to  mould. 

And,  first,  of  mere  size:  It  might  not  be 
thought  possible  to  emulate  the  sublimity  of 
natural  objects  in  this  respect ;  nor  would  it  be, 
if  the  architect  contended  with  them  in  pitched 
battle.  It  would  not  be  well  to  build  pyramids 
in  the  valley  of  Chamouni;  and  St  Peter's, 
among  its  many  other  errors,  counts  for  not  the 
least  injurious  its  position  on  the  slope  of  an 
inconsiderable  hill.  But  imagine  it  placed  on 
the  plain  of  Marengo,  or  like  the  Superga  of 
Turin,  or  like  La  Salute  at  Venice !  The  fact  is, 
that  the  apprehension  of  the  size  of  natural  ob 
jects,  as  well  as  of  architecture,  depends  more 
on  fortunate  excitement  of  the  imagination  than 
on  measurements  by  the  eye ;  and  the  architect 
has  a  peculiar  advantage  in  being  able  to  press 
close  upon  the  sight,  such  magnitude  as  he  can 
command.  There  are  few  rocks,  even  among 
the  Alps,  that  have  a  clear  vertical  fall  as  high 
as  the  choir  of  Beauvais ;  and  if  we  secure  a  good 
precipice  of  wall,  or  a  sheer  and  unbroken  flank 
of  tower,  and  place  them  where  there  are  no 
enormous  natural  features  to  oppose  them,  we 
shall  feel  in  them  no  want  of  sublimity  of  size. 
And  it  may  be  matter  of  encouragement  in  this 
respect,  though  one  also  of  regret,  to  observe 
how  much  oftener  man  destroys  natural  sublim 
ity,  than  nature  crushes  human  power.  It  does 
not  need  much  to  humiliate  a  mountain.  A  hut 
will  sometimes  do  it ;  I  never  look  up  to  the  Col 
de  Balme  from  Chamouni,  without  a  violent 
feeling  of  provocation  against  its  hospitable  little 
cabin,  whose  bright  white  walls  form  a  visibly 
four-square  spot  on  the  green  ridge,  and  entirely 
destroy  all  idea  of  its  elevation.  A  single  villa 
will  often  mar  a  whole  landscape,  and  dethrone 
a  dynasty  of  hills,  and  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
Parthenon  and  all,  has,  I  believe,  been  dwarfed 
into  a  model  by  the  palace  lately  built  beneath 
it.  The  fact  is,  that  hills  are  not  so  high  as  we 
fancy  them,  and,  when  to  the  actual  impression 
of  no  mean  comparative  size,  is  added  the  sense 
of  the  toil  of  manly  hand  and  thought,  a  sublim 
ity  is  reached,  which  nothing  but  gross  error  in 
arrangement  of  its  parts  can  destroy. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
mere  size  will  ennoble  a  mean  design,  yet  every 
increase  of  magnitude  will  bestow  upon  it  a  cer 
tain  degree  of  nobleness :  so  that  it  is  well  to 
determine  at  first,  whether  the  building  is  to  be 
markedly  beautiful,  or  markedly  sublime ;  and 
if  the  latter,  not  to  be  withheld  by  respect  to 
smaller  parts  from  reaching  largeness  of  scale  ; 
provided  only,  that  it  be  evidently  in  the  archi 
tect's  power  to  reach  at  least  that  degree  of 
magnitude  which  is  the  lowest  at  which  sublim 
ity  begins,  rudely  definable  as  that  which  will 


make  a  living  figure  look  less  than  life  beside  it. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  most  of  our  modern 
buildings  that  we  would  fain  have  a  universal 
excellence  in  them ;  and  so  part  of  the  funds 
must  go  in  painting,  part  in  gilding,  part  in 
fitting  up,  part  in  painted  windows,  part  in 
small  steeples,  part  in  ornaments  here  and  there ; 
and  neither  the  windows,  nor  the  steeple,  nor 
the  ornaments,  are  worth  their  materials.  For 
there  is  a  crust  about  the  impressible  part  of 
men's  minds,  which  must  be  pierced  through 
before  they  can  be  touched  to  the  quick;  and 
though  we  may  prick  at  it  and  scratch  it  in 
a  thousand  separate  places,  we  might  as  well 
have  let  it  alone  if  we  do  not  come  through 
somewhere  with  a  deep  thrust :  and  if  we  can 
give  such  a  thrust  anywhere,  there  is  no  need  of 
another;  it  need  not  be  even  so  "wide  as  a 
church  door,"  so  that  it  be  enough.  And  mere 
weight  will  do  this ;  it  is  a  clumsy  way  of  doing 
it,  but  an  effectual  one  too;  and  the  apathy 
which  cannot  be  pierced  through  by  a  small 
steeple,  nor  shone  through  by  a  small  window, 
can  be  broken  through  in  a  moment  by  the  mere 
weight  of  a  great  wall.  Let,  therefore,  the  archi 
tect  who  has  not  large  resources,  choose  his 
point  of  attack  first,  and,  if  he  choose  size,  let 
him  abandon  decoration;  for,  unless  they  are 
concentrated,  and  numerous  enough  to  make 
their  concentration  conspicuous,  all  his  ornaments 
together  will  not  be  worth  one  huge  stone.  And 
the  choice  must  be  a  decided  one,  without  com 
promise.  It  must  be  no  question  whether  his 
capitals  would  not  look  better  with  a  little  carv 
ing — let  him  leave  them  huge  as  blocks ;  or 
whether  his  arches  should  not  have  richer  archi 
traves—let  him  throw  them  a  foot  higher,  if  he 
can ;  a  yard  more  across  the  nave  will  be  worth 
more  to  him  than  a  tesselated  pavement ;  and 
another  fathom  of  outer  wall,  than  an  army  of 
pinnacles.  The  limitation  of  size  must  be  only 
in  the  uses  of  the  building,  or  in  the  ground  at 
his  disposal. 

That  limitation,  however,  being  by  such  cir 
cumstances  determined,  by  what  means,  it  is  to 
be  next  asked,  may  the  actual  magnitude  be 
best  displayed ;  since  it  is  seldom,  perhaps  never, 
that  a  building  of  any  pretension  to  size  looks  so 
large  as  it  is.  The  appearance  of  a  figure  in  any 
distant,  more  especially  in  any  upper,  parts  of 
it,  will  almost  always  prove  that  we  have  under 
estimated  the  magnitude  of  those  parts. — S.  L.  A. 

MAN'S  USE  AND  FUNCTION. 

Man's  use  and  function  (and  let  him  who  will 
not  grant  me  this  follow  me  no  further,  for  this 
I  propose  always  to  assume)  are,  to  be  the 
witness  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  advance  that 
glory  by  his  reasonable  obedience  and  resultant 
happiness. 

Whatever  enables  us  to  fulfil  this  function  is, 
in  the  pure  and  first  sense  of  the  word,  useful 
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to  us ;  pre-eminently  therefore,  whatever  sets 
the  glory  of  God  more  brightly  before  us.  But 
things  that  only  help  us  to  exist  are,  in  a 
secondary  and  mean  sense,  useful ;  or  rather,  if 
they  be  looked  for  alone,  they  are  useless,  and 
worse,  for  it  would  be  better  that  we  should  not 
exist,  than  that  we  should  guiltily  disappoint 
the  purposes  of  existence. 

And  yet  people  speak  in  this  working  age, 
when  they  speak  from  their  hearts,  as  if  houses 
and  lands,  and  food  and  raiment,  were  alone 
useful,  and  as  if  sight,  thought,  and  admiration 
were  all  profitless,  so  that  men  insolently  call 
themselves  utilitarians,  who  would  turn,  if  they 
had  their  way,  themselves  and  their  race  into 
vegetables ;  men  who  think,  as  far  as  such  can 
be  said  to  think,  that  the  meat  is  more  than  the 
life,  and  the  raiment  than  the  body,  who  look 
to  the  earth  as  a  stable,  and  to  its  fruit  as  fodder ; 
vinedressers  and  husbandmen,  who  love  the 
corn  they  grind,  and  the  grapes  they  crush, 
better  than  the  gardens  of  the  angels  upon  the 
slopes  of  Eden ;  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  who  think  that  it  is  to  give  them  wood 
to  hew,  and  water  to  draw,  that  the  pine-forests 
cover  the  mountains  like  the  shadow  of  God, 
and  the  great  rivers  move  like  His  eternity. 
And  so  come  upon  us  that  woe  of  the  preacher, 
that  though  God  ' '  hath  made  everything  beauti 
ful  in  his  time,  also  He  hath  set  the  world  in 
their  heart,  so  that  no  man  can  find  out  the 
work  that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end." 

This  Nebuchadnezzar  curse,  that  sends  men  to 
grass  like  oxen,  seems  to  follow  but  too  closely 
on  the  excess  or  continuance  of  national  power 
and  peace.  In  the  perplexities  of  nations,  in 
their  struggles  for  existence,  in  their  infancy, 
their  impotence,  or  even  their  disorganisation, 
they  have  higher  hopes  and  nobler  passions. 
Out  of  the  suffering  comes  the  serious  mind ; 
out  of  the  salvation,  the  grateful  heart ;  out  of 
endurance,  fortitude ;  out  of  deliverance,  faith  ; 
but  when  they  have  learned  to  live  under  pro 
vidence  of  laws,  and  with  decency  and  justice  of 
regard  for  each  other,  and  when  they  have  done 
away  with  violent  and  external  sources  of 
suffering,  worse  evils  seem  to  arise  out  of  their 
rest ;  evils  that  vex  less  and  mortify  more,  that 
suck  the  blood  though  they  do  not  shed  it,  and 
ossify  the  heart  though  they  do  not  torture  it. 
And  deep  though  the  causes  of  thankfulness 
must  be  to  every  people  at  peace  with  others 
and  at  unity  in  itself,  there  are  causes  of  fear, 
also,  a  fear  greater  than  of  sword  and  sedition : 
that  dependence  on  God  may  be  forgotten,  be 
cause  the  bread  is  given  and  the  water  sure; 
that  gratitude  to  Him  may  cease,  because  His 
constancy  of  protection  has  taken  the  semblance 
of  a  natural  law ;  that  heavenly  hope  may  grow 
faint  amidst  the  full  fruition  of  the  world ;  that 
selfishness  may  take  the  place  of  undemanded 
devotion,  compassion  be  lost  in  vain-glory,  and 


love  in  dissimulation  ;  that  enervation  may  sue- 
ceed  to  strength,  apathy  to  patience,  and  the 
noise  of  jesting  words  and  foulness  of  dark 
thoughts,  to  the  earnest  purity  of  the  girded 
loins  and  the  burning  lamp.  About  the  river  of 
human  life  there  is  a  wintry  wind,  though  a 
heavenly  sunshine ;  the  iris  colours  its  agitation, 
the  frost  fixes  upon  its  repose.  Let  us  beware 
that  our  rest  become  not  the  rest  of  stones, 
which  so  long  as  they  are  torrent  tossed  and 
thunder  stricken  maintain  their  majesty,  but 
when  the  stream  is  silent,  and  the  storm  passed, 
suffer  the  grass  to  cover  them  and  the  lichen  to 
feed  on  them,  and  are  ploughed  down  into 
dust. 

And  though  I  believe  that  we  have  salt  enough 
of  ardent  and  holy  mind  amongst  us  to  keep  us 
in  some  measure  from  this  moral  decay,  yet  the 
signs  of  it  must  be  watched  with  anxiety,  in  all" 
matter  however  trivial,  in  all  directions  however 
distant.  And  at  this  time,  when  the  iron  roads 
are  tearing  up  the  surface  of  Europe,  as  grape- 
shot  do  the  sea,  when  their  great  net  is  drawing 
and  twitching  the  ancient  frame  and  strength 
together,  contracting  all  its  various  life,  its  rocky 
arms  and  rural  heart,  into  a  narrow,  finite, 
calculating  metropolis  of  manufactures;  when 
there  is  not  a  monument  throughout  the  cities 
of  Europe  that  speaks  of  old  years  and  mighty 
people,  but  it  is  being  swept  away  to  build  cafes 
and  gaming-houses ;  when  the  honour  of  God  is 
thought  to  consist  in  the  poverty  of  His  temple, 
and  the  column  is  shortened  and  the  pinnacle 
shattered,  the  colour  denied  to  the  casement  and 
the  marble  to  the  altar,  while  exchequers  are 
exhausted  in  luxury  of  boudoirs  and  pride  of 
reception-rooms;  when  we  ravage  without  a 
pause  all  the  loveliness  of  creation  which  God  in 
giving  pronounced  good,  and  destroy  without  a 
thought  all  those  labours  which  men  have  given 
their  lives  and  their  sons'  sons'  lives  to  complete, 
and  have  left  for  a  legacy  to  all  their  kind,  a 
legacy  of  more  than  their  hearts'  blood,  for  it  is 
of  their  souls'  travail ;  there  is  need,  bitter  need, 
to  bring  back  into  men's  minds,  that  to  live  is 
nothing,  unless  to  live  be  to  know  Him  by  whom 
we  live;  and  that  He  is  not  to  be  known  by 
marring  His  fair  works,  and  blotting  out  the 
evidence  of  His  influences  upon  His  creatures ;  not 
amidst  the  hurry  of  crowds  and  crash  of  innova 
tion,  but  in  solitary  places,  and  out  of  the  glow 
ing  intelligences  which  He  gave  to  men  of  old. 
He  did  not  teach  them  how  to  build  for  glory 
and  for  beauty,  He  did  not  give  them  the  fear 
less,  faithful,  inherited  energies  that  worked  on 
and  down  from  death  to  death,  generation  after 
generation,  that  we  might  give  the  work  of  their 
poured-out  spirit  to  the  axe  and  the  hammer; 
He  has  not  cloven  the  earth  with  rivers,  that 
their  white  wild  waves  might  turn  wheels  and 
push  paddles,  nor  turned  it  up  under,  as  it 
were  fire,  that  it  might  heat  wells  and  cure 
diseases ;  He  brings  not  up  His  quails  by  th* 
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east  wind,  only  to  let  them  fall  in  flesh  about 
the  camp  of  men ;  He  has  not  heaped  the  rocks 
of  the  mountain  only  for  the  quarry,  nor  clothed 
the  grass  of  the  field  only  for  the  oven.—  M.  P. 

MAN'S  BUSINESS  IN  LIFE. 

Men's  proper  business  in  this  world  falls 
mainly  into  three  divisions : 

First,  to  know  themselves,  and  the  existing 
state  of  the  things  they  have  to  do  with. 

Secondly,  to  be  happy  in  themselves,  and  in 
the  existing  state  of  things. 

Thirdly,  to  mend  themselves,  and  the  existing 
state  of  things,  as  far  as  either  are  marred  and 
mendable. 

These,  I  say,  are  the  three  plain  divisions  of 
proper  human  business  on  this  earth.  For  these 
three,  the  following  are  usually  substituted  and 
udopted  by  human  creatures : 

First,  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  themselves, 
and  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Secondly,  to  be  miserable  in  themselves,  and 
in  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Thirdly,  to  let  themselves,  and  the  existing 
state  of  things,  alone  (at  least,  in  the  way  of 
correction). 

The  dispositions  which  induce  us  to  manage, 
thus  wisely,  the  affairs  of  this  life  seem  to  be : 

First,  a  fear  of  disagreeable  facts,  and  con 
scious  shrinking  from  clearness  of  light,  which 
keep  us  from  examining  ourselves,  and  increase 
gradually  into  a  species  of  instinctive  terror  at 
all  truth,  and  love  of  glosses,  veils,  and  decorative 
lies  of  every  sort. 

Secondly,  a  general  readiness  to  take  delight 
in  anything  past,  future,  far  off,  or  somewhere 
else,  rather  than  in  things  now,  near,  and  here ; 
leading  us  gradually  to  place  our  pleasure  princi 
pally  in  the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  to 
build  all  our  satisfaction  on  things  as  they  are 
not.  Which  power  being  one  not  accorded  to 
the  lower  animals,  and  having  indeed,  when 
disciplined,  a  very  noble  use,  we  pride  ourselves 
upon  it,  whether  disciplined  or  not,  and  pass 
our  lives  complacently,  in  substantial  discontent, 
and  visionary  satisfaction. — M.  P. 

IDEAS  OF  BEAUTY  DEPEND  ON  PURITY 
OF  MIND. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  an  idea  of 
beauty,  that  the  sensual  pleasure  which  may  be 
its  basis  should  be  accompanied  first  with  joy, 
then  with  love  of  the  object,  then  with  the  per 
ception  of  kindness  in  a  superior  intelligence, 
finally,  with  thankfulness  and  veneration  towards 
that  intelligence  itself;  and  as  no  idea  can  be  at 
all  considered  as  in  any  way  an  idea  of  beauty, 
antil  it  be  made  up  of  these  emotions,  any  more 
than  we  can  be  said  to  have  an  idea  of  a  letter  of 
which  we  perceive  the  perfume  and  the  fair  writ 
ing,  without  understanding  the  contents  of  it, 


or  intent  of  it ;  and  as  these  emotions  are  in  no 
way  resultant  from,  nor  obtainable  by,  any 
operation  of  the  intellect ;  it  is  evident  that  the 
sensation  of  beauty  is  not  sensual  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  is  it  intellectual  on  the  other,  but  is 
dependent  on  a  pure,  right,  and  open  state  of 
the  heart,  both  for  its  truth  and  for  its  intensity, 
insomuch  that  even  the  right  after-action  of  the 
'intellect  upon  facts  of  beauty  so  apprehended,  is 
dependent  on  the  acuteness  of  the  heart-feeling 
about  them.  And  thus  the  apostolic  words 
come  true,  in  this  minor  respect  as  in  all  others, 
that  men  are  alienated  from  the  life  of  God 
through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  having 
the  understanding  darkened  because  of  the  hard 
ness  of  their  hearts,  and  so,  being  past  feeling, 
give  themselves  up  to  lasciviousness.  For  we  do 
indeed  see  constantly  that  men  having  naturally 
acute  perceptions  of  the  beautiful,  yet  not  re 
ceiving  it  with  a  pure  heart,  nor  into  their  hearts 
at  all,  never  comprehend  it,  nor  receive  good 
from  it,  but  make  it  a  mere  minister  to  their 
desires,  and  accompaniment  and  seasoning  of 
lower  sensual  pleasures,  until  all  their  emotions 
take  the  same  earthly  stamp,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty  sinks  into  the  servant  of  lust. 

Nor  is  what  the  world  commonly  understands 
by  the  cultivation  of  taste,  anything  more  or 
better  than  this ;  at  least  in  times  of  corrupt  and 
over-pampered  civilisation,  when  men  build 
palaces  and  plant  groves  and  gather  luxuries, 
that  they  and  their  devices  may  hang  in  the 
corners  of  the  world  like  fine-spun  cobwebs, 
with  greedy,  puffed-up,  spider-like  lusts  in  the 
middle.  And  this,  which  in  Christian  times  is 
the  abuse  and  corruption  of  the  sense  of  beauty, 
was  in  that  pagan  life  of  which  St  Paul  speaks, 
little  less  than  the  essence  of  it,  and  the  best 
they  had.  I  do  not  know  that  of  the  expres 
sions  of  affection  towards  external  nature  to  be 
found  among  heathen  writers,  there  are  any  of 
which  the  leading  thought  leans  not  towards  the 
sensual  parts  of  her.  Her  beneficence  they 
sought,  and  her  power  they  shunned ;  her  teach 
ing  through  both  they  understood  never.  The 
pleasant  influences  of  soft  winds,  and  ringing 
streamlets,  and  shady  coverts,  of  the  violet 
couch  and  plane-tree  shade,  they  received,  per 
haps,  in  a  more  noble  way  than  we ;  but  they 
found  not  anything,  except  fear,  upon  the  bare 
mountain,  or  in  the  ghostly  glen.  The  Hybla 
heather  they  loved  more  for  its  sweet  hives  than 
its  purple  hues.  But  the  Christian  Theoria  seeks 
not,  though  it  accepts  and  touches  with  its  own 
purity,  what  the  Epicurean  sought;  but  finds 
its  food  and  the  objects  of  its  love  everywhere, 
in  what  is  harsh  and  fearful  as  well  as  in  what 
is  kind :  nay,  even  in  all  that  seems  coarse  and 
commonplace,  seizing  that  which  is  good ;  and 
sometimes  delighting  more  at  finding  its  table 
spread  in  strange  places,  and  in  the  presence  of 
its  enemies,  and  its  honey  coming  out  of  the 
rock,  than  if  all  were  harmonised  into  a  less 
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wondrous  pleasure;  hating  only  what  is  self- 
sighted  and  insolent  of  men's  work,  despising  all 
that  is  not  of  God,  unless  reminding  it  of  God, 
yet  able  to  find  evidence  of  Him  still  where  all 
seems  forgetful  of  Him,  and  to  turn  that  into  a 
witness  of  His  working  which  was  meant  to  ob 
scure  it ;  and  so  with  clear  and  unoffended  sight 
beholding  Him  for  ever,  according  to  the  written 
promise,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God."— M.  P. 

SECRET  OF  TRUE  HAPPINESS. 

Gradually,  thinking  on  from  point  to  point,  we 
shall  come  to  perceive  that  all  true  happiness 
and  nobleness  are  near  us  and  yet  neglected  by 
us ;  and  that  till  we  have  learned  how  to  be 
happy  and  noble  we  have  not  much  to  tell,  even 
to  Red  Indians.  The  delights  of  horse-racing  and 
hunting,  of  assemblies  in  the  night  instead  of 
the  day,  of  costly  and  wearisome  music,  of  costly 
and  burdensome  dress,  of  chagrined  contention 
for  place  or  power,  or  wealth,  or  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude ;  and  all  the  endless  occupation  with 
out  purpose,  and  idleness  without  rest,  of  our 
vulgar  world,  are  not,  it  seems  to  me,  enjoy 
ments  we  need  be  ambitious  to  communicate. 
And  all  real  and  wholesome  enjoyments  possible 
to  man  have  been  just  as  possible  to  him,  since 
first  he  was  made  of  the  earth,  as  they  are  now ; 
and  they  are  possible  to  him  chiefly  in  peace. 
To  watch  the  corn  grow  and  the  blossoms  set ; 
to  draw  hard  breath  over  ploughshare  or  spade ; 
to  read,  to  think,  to  love,  to  hope,  to  pray — 
these  are  the  things  that  make  men  happy ;  they 
have  always  had  the  power  of  doing  these ;  they 
never  will  have  power  to  do  more.  The  world's 
prosperity  or  adversity  depends  upon  our  know 
ing  and  teaching  these  few  things ;  but  upon 
iron,  or  glass,  or  electricity,  or  steam,  in  no  wise. 
And  I  am  Utopian  and  enthusiastic  enough  to 
believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  world 
will  discover  this.  It  has  now  made  its  experi 
ments  in  every  possible  direction  but  the  right 
one,  and  it  seems  that  it  must,  at  last,  try  the 
right  one  in  a  mathematical  necessity.*— M.  P. 

LOVE  OF  NATURE. 

Though  the  absence  of  the  love  of  nature  is 
not  an  assured  condemnation,  its  presence  is  an 
invariable  sign  of  goodness  of  heart  and  justness 
of  moral  perception,  though  by  no  means  of  moral 
practice;  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  felt  will  probably  be  the  degree  in 
which  all  nobleness  and  beauty  of  character  will 
also  be  felt ;  that  when  it  is  originally  absent 
from  any  mind,  that  mind  is  in  many  other 
respects  hard,  worldly,  and  degraded ;  that 
where,  having  been  originally  present,  it  is  re 
pressed  by  art  or  education,  that  repression  ap 
pears  to  have  been  detrimental  to  the  person 
suffering  it;  and  that  wherever  the  feeling 


exists,  it  acts  for  good  on  the  character  to  which 
it  belongs,  though,  as  it  may  often  belong  to 
characters  weak  in  other  respects,  it  may  care 
lessly  be  mistaken  for  a  source  of  evil  in  them. 

And  having  arrived  at  this  conclusion  by  a 
review  of  facts,  which  I  hope  it  will  be  admitted, 
whether  accurate  or  not,  has  at  least  been  can 
did,  these  further  considerations  may  confirm 
our  belief  in  its  truth.  Observe:  the  whole 
force  of  education,  until  very  lately,  has  been 
directed  in  every  possible  way  to  the  destruction 
of  the  love  of  nature.  The  only  knowledge  which 
has  been  considered  essential  among  us  is  that 
of  words,  and,  next  after  it,  of  the  abstract 
sciences  ;  while  every  liking-  shown  by  children 
for  simple  natural  history  has  been  either  vio 
lently  checked  (if  it  took  an  inconvenient  form 
for  the  housemaids),  or  else  scrupulously  limited 
to  hours  of  play  ;  so  that  it  has  really  been  im 
possible  for  any  child  eunestly  to  study  the 
works  of  God  but  against  its  conscience ;  and  the 
love  of  nature  has  become  inherently  the  charac 
teristic  of  truants  and  idlers.  While  also  the 
art  of  drawing,  which  is  of  more  real  importance 
to  the  human  race  than  that  of  writing  (because 
people  can  hardly  draw  anything  without  being 
of  some  use  both  to  themselves  and  others,  and 
can  hardly  write  anything  without  wasting  their 
own  time  and  that  of  others) — this  art  of  draw 
ing,  I  say,  which  on  plain  and  stern  system 
should  be  taught  to  every  child,  just  as  writing 
is,  has  been  so  neglected  and  abused  that  there 
is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand,  even  of  its  pro 
fessed  teachers,  who  knows  its  first  principles ; 
and  thus  it  needs  much  ill-fortune  or  obstinacy 
— much  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  teachers,  or 
rebellion  on  his  own,  before  a  boy  can  get  leave 
to  use  his  eyes  or  his  fingers,  so  that  those  who 
can  use  them  are  for  the  most  part  neglected  or 
rebellious  lads — runaways  and  bad  scholars — 
passionate,  erratic,  self-willed,  and  restive  against 
all  forms  of  education ;  while  your  well-behaved 
and  amiable  scholars  are  disciplined  into  blind 
ness  and  palsy  of  half  their  faculties.  Wherein 
there  is  at  once  a  notable  ground  for  what  differ 
ence  we  have  observed  between  the  lovers  of 
nature  and  its  despisers  ;  between  the  somewhat 
immoral  and  unrespectable  watchfulness  of  the 
one  and  the  moral  and  respectable  blindness  of 
the  other. 

One  more  argument  remains,  and  that,  I  be 
lieve,  an  unanswerable  one.  As,  by  the  accident 
of  education,  the  love  of  nature  has  been  among 
us  associated  with  wilfulness,  so,  by  the  accident 
of  time,  it  has  been  associated  with  faithlessness. 
I  traced  above  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  this 
faithlessness  was  indicated,  but  I  never  intended 
to  imply,  therefore,  that  it  was  an  invariable 
concomitant  of  the  love.  Because  it  happens 
that,  by  various  concurrent  operations  of  evil, 
we  have  been  led,  according  to  those  words  of 
the  Greek  poet  already  quoted,  to  "dethrone 
the  gods  and  crown  the  whirlwind,"  it  is  no 
2  K 
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reason  that  we  should  forget  there  was  once  a 
time  when  "the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the 
whirlwind."  And  if  we  now  take  final  and  full 
view  of  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  the  love  of 
nature,  wherever  it  has  existed,  has  been  a  faith 
ful  and  sacred  element  of  human  feeling — that 
is  to  say,  supposing  all  circumstances  otherwise 
the  same  with  respect  to  two  individuals,  the  one 
who  loves  nature  most  will  be  always  found  to 
have  more  faith  in  God  than  the  other.  It  is 
intensely  difficult,  owing  to  the  confusing  and 
counter  influences  which  always  mingle  in  the 
data  of  the  problem,  to  make  this  abstraction 
fairly;  but  so  far  as  we  can  do  it,  so  far,  I 
boldly  assert,  the  result  is  constantly  the  same ; 
the  nature-worship  will  be  found  to  bring  with 
it  such  a  sense  of  the  presence  and  power  of  a 
Great  Spirit  as  no  mere  reasoning  can  either  in 
duce  or  controvert. — M.  P. 

A  SEA  BOAT. 

Of  all  things,  living  or  lifeless,  upon  this 
strange  earth,  there  is  but  one  which,  having 
reached  the  mid-term  of  appointed  human  en 
durance  on  it,  I  still  regard  with  unmitigated 
amazement.  I  know,  indeed,  that  all  around 
me  is  wonderful ;  but  I  cannot  answer  it  with 
wonder :  a  dark  veil  with  the  foolish  words, 
Nature  of  Things,  upon  it  casts  its  deadening 
folds  between  me  and  their  dazzling  strangeness. 
Flowers  open,  and  stars  rise,  and  it  seems  to  me 
they  could  have  done  no  less.  The  mystery  of 
distant  mountain-blue  only  makes  me  reflect 
that  the  earth  is  of  necessity  mountainous ;  the 
sea  wave  breaks  at  my  feet,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  it  should  have  remained  unbroken.  But 
one  object  there  is  still,  which  I  never  pass  with 
out  the  renewed  wonder  of  childhood,  and  that 
is  the  bow  of  a  boat.  Not  of  a  racing-wherry, 
or  revenue  cutter,  or  clipper-yacht,  but  the 
blunt  head  of  a  common  bluff,  undecked  sea 
boat,  lying  aside  in  its  furrow  of  beach  sand. 
The  sum  of  navigation  is  in  that.  You  may 
magnify  it  or  decorate  it  as  you  will ;  you  do 
not  add  to  the  wonder  of  it.  Lengthen  it  into 
hatchet-like  edge  of  iron,  strengthen  it  with 
complex  tracery  of  ribs  of  oak,  carve  it  and  gild 
it  till  a  column  of  light  moves  beneath  it  on  the 
sea,  you  have  made  no  more  of  it  than  it  was  at 
first.  That  rude  simplicity  of  bent  plank,  that 
can  breast  its  way  through  the  death  that  is  in 
the  deep  sea,  has  in  it  the  soul  of  shipping. 
Beyond  this,  we  may  have  more  work,  moYe  men, 
more  money ;  we  cannot  have  more  miracle. 

For  there  is  first  an  infinite  strangeness  in  the 
perfection  of  the  thing  as  work  of  human  hands. 
I  know  nothing  else  that  man  does  which  is  per 
fect,  but  that.  All  his  other  doings  have  some 
sign  of  weakness,  affectation,  or  ignorance  in 
them.  They  are  over-finished,  or  under-finished ; 
they  do  not  quite  answer  their  end,  or  they  show 
a  mean  vanity  in  answering  it  too  well. 


But  the  boat's  bow  is  naively  perfect;  com 
plete  without  an  effort.  The  man  who  made  it 
knew  not  that  he  was  making  anything  beautiful 
as  he  bent  its  planks  into  those  mysterious  ever- 
changing  curves.  It  grows  under  his  hands  into 
the  image  of  the  sea-shell,  the  seal,  as  it  were, 
of  the  flowing  of  the  great  tides  and  streams  of 
ocean  stamped  on  its  delicate  rounding.  He 
leaves  it  when  all  is  done,  without  a  boast.  It 
is  simple  work,  but  it  will  keep  out  water,  and 
every  plank,  thenceforward,  is  a  fate,  and  has 
men's  lives  wreathed  in  the  knots  of  it,  as  the 
cloth  yard  shaft  had  their  deaths  in  its  plumes. 

Then,  also,  it  is  wonderful  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  the  thing  accomplished.  No  other 
work  of  human  hands  ever  gained  so  much. 
Steam-engines  and  telegraphs,  indeed,  help  us  to 
fetch  and  carry,  and  talk ;  they  lift  weights  for 
us,  and  bring  messages  with  less  trouble  than 
would  have  been  needed  otherwise ;  this  saving 
of  trouble,  however,  does  not  constitute  a  new 
faculty,  it  only  enhances  the  powers  we  already 
possess.  But  in  that  bow  of  the  boat  is  the  gift 
of  another  world.  Without  it,  what  prison  wall 
would  be  so  strong  as  that  white  and  wailing 
fringe  of  sea?  What  maimed  creatures,  were 
we  all  chained  to  our  rocks,  Andromeda  like,  or 
wandering  by  the  endless  shores,  wasting  our 
incommunicable  strength,  and  pining  in  hope 
less  watch  of  unconquerable  waves !  The  nails 
that  fasten  together  the  planks  of  the  boat's  bow 
are  the  rivets  of  the  fellowship  of  the  world. 
Their  iron  does  more  than  draw  lightning  out  of 
heaven,  it  leads  love  round  the  earth. 

Then,  also,  it  is  wonderful  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  the  enemy  that  it  does  battle  with. 
To  lift  dead  weight,  to  overcome  length  of 
languid  space,  to  multiply  or  systematise  a 
given  force ;  this  we  may  see  done  by  the  bar, 
or  beam,  or  wheel,  without  wonder.  But  to 
war  with  that  living  fury  of  waters,  to  bare  its 
breast,  moment  after  moment,  against  the 
unwearied  enmity  of  ocean;  the  subtle,  fitful, 
implacable  smiting  of  the  black  waves,  provok 
ing  each  other  on  endlessly,  all  the  infinite 
march  of  the  Atlantic  rolling  on  behind  them 
to  their  help,  and  still  to  strike  them  back  into 
a  wreath  of  smoke  and  futile  foam,  and  win  its 
way  against  them,  and  keep  its  charge  of  life 
from  them.  Does  any  other  soulless  thing  do 
as  much  as  this  ? 

I  should  not  have  talked  of  this  feeling  of 
mine  about  a  boat  if  I  had  thought  it  was  mine 
only;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  common  to  all  of  us 
who  are  not  seamen.  With  a  seaman  wonder 
changes  into  fellowship  and  close  affection  ;  but 
to  all  landsmen,  from  youth  upwards,  the  boat 
remains  a  piece  of  enchantment,  at  least,  unless 
we  entangle  our  vanity  in  it,  and  refine  it  away 
into  mere  lath,  giving  up  all  its  protective 
nobleness  for  pace.  With  those  in  whose  eyes 
the  perfection  of  a  boat  is  swift  fragility  I  have 
no  sympathy.  The  glory  of  a  boat  is  first,  its 
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steadiness  of  poise,  its  assured  standing  on  the 
clear  softness  of  the  abyss,  and  after  that  so 
much  capacity  of  progress  by  oar  or  sail  as  shall 
be  consistent  with  this  defiance  of  the  treachery 
of  the  sea.  And  this  being  understood,  it  is 
very  notable  how  commonly  the  poets,  creating 
for  themselves  an  ideal  of  motion,  fasten  upon 
the  charm  of  a  boat.  They  do  not  usually  ex 
press  any  desire  for  wings,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is 
only  in  some  vague  and  half-unintended  phrase 
such  as  "flit"  or  "soar,"  involving  wingedness. 
Seriously,  they  are  evidently  content  to  let  the 
wings  belong  to  the  horse,  or  muse,  or  angel, 
rather  than  to  themselves ;  but  they  all  some 
how  or  other  express  an  honest  wish  for  a  spiri 
tual  boat.  I  will  not  dwell  on  poor  Shelley's 
paper  navies  and  seas  of  quicksilver,  lest  we 
should  begin  to  think  evil  of  boats  in  general, 
because  of  that  traitorous  one  in  Spezzia  Bay ; 
but  it  is  a  triumph  to  find  the  pastorally-minded 
Wordsworth  imagine  no  other  way  of  visiting 
the  stars  than  in  a  boat  "no  bigger  than  the 
crescent  moon;"  and  to  find  Tennyson  — 
although  his  boating,  in  an  ordinary  way,  has  a 
very  marshy  and  punt-like  character — at  last,  in 
his  highest  inspiration,  enter  in  where  the  wind 
began  "  to  sweep  a  music  out  of  sheet  and 
shroud."  But  the  chief  triumph  of  all  is  in 
Dante.  He  had  known  all  manner  of  travelling ; 
had  been  borne  through  vacancy  on  the  shoulders 
of  chimeras,  and  lifted  through  upper  heaven  in 
the  grasp  of  its  spirits ;  but  yet  I  do  not  remem 
ber  that  he  ever  expresses  any  positive  wish  on 
such  matters,  except  for  a  boat. — Harbours  of 
England. 

SEERS  AND  THINKERS. 

The  more  I  think  of  it  I  find  this  conclusion 
more  impressed  upon  me,  that  the  greatest  thing 
a  human  soul  ever  does  in  this  world  is  to  see 
something  and  tell  what  it  saw  in  a  plain  way. 
Hundreds  of  people  can  talk  for  one  who  can 
think,  but  thousands  can  think  for  one  who  can 
see.  To  see  clearly  is  poetry,  prophecy,  and 
religion  all  in  one. 

Therefore,  finding  the  world  of  literature  more 
or  less  divided  into  thinkers  and  seers,  I  believe 
we  shall  find  also  that  the  seers  are  wholly  the 
greater  race  of  the  two.  A  true  thinker,  who 
has  practical  purpose  in  his  thinking,  and  is  sin 
cere,  as  Plato,  or  Carlyle,  or  Helps,  becomes  in 
some  sort  a  seer,  and  must  be  always  of  infinite 
use  in  his  generation ;  but  an  affected  thinker, 
who  supposes  his  thinking  of  any  other  import 
ance  than  as  it  tends  to  work,  is  about  the  vain 
est  kind  of  person  that  can  be  found  in  the  occu 
pied  classes.  Nay,  I  believe  that  metaphysicians 
and  philosophers  are,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest 
troubles  the  world  has  got  to  deal  with ;  and 
that  while  a  tyrant  or  bad  man  is  of  some  use  in 
teaching  people  submission  or  indignation,  and 
a  thoroughly  idle  man  is  only  harmful  in  setting 


an  idle  example,  and  communicating  to  other 
lazy  people  his  own  lazy  misunderstandings, 
busy  metaphysicians  are  always  entangling  good 
and  active  people,  and  weaving  cobwebs  among 
the  finest  wheels  of  the  world's  business,  and  are 
as  much  as  possible,  by  all  prudent  persons,  to 
be  brushed  out  of  their  way,  like  spiders,  and 
the  meshed  weed  that  has  got  into  the  Cambridge 
shire  canals,  and  other  such  impediments  to 
barges  and  business.  And  if  we  thus  clear  the 
metaphysical  element  out  of  modern  literature, 
we  shall  find  its  bulk  amazingly  diminished,  and 
the  claims  of  the  remaining  writers,  or  of  those 
whom  we  have  thinned  by  this  abstraction  of 
their  straw  stuffing,  much  more  easily  adjusted. 
Again:  the  mass  of  sentimental  literature, 
concerned  with  the  analysis  and  description  of 
emotion,  headed  by  the  poetry  of  Byron,  is  alto 
gether  of  lower  rank  than  the  literature  which 
merely  describes  what  it  saw.  The  true  seer 
always  feels  as  intensely  as  any  one  else,  but  he 
does  not  much  describe  his  feelings.  He  tells 
you  whom  he  met,  and  what  they  said ;  leaves 
you  to  make  out  from  that  what  they  feel,  and 
what  he  feels,  but  goes  into 'little  detail.  And, 
generally  speaking,  pathetic  writing  and  careful 
explanation  of  passion  are  quite  easy  compared 
with  this  plain  recording  of  what  people  said 
and  did,  or  with  the  right  invention  of  what 
they  are  likely  to  say  and  do ;  for  this  reason, 
that  to  invent  a  story,  or  admirably  and  tho 
roughly  tell  any  part  of  a  story,  it  is  necessary 
to  grasp  the  entire  mind  of  every  personage  con 
cerned  in  it,  and  know  precisely  how  they  would 
be  affected  by  what  happens,  which  to  do  re 
quires  a  colossal  intellect ;  but  to  describe  a 
separate  emotion  delicately,  it  is  only  needed 
that  one  should  feel  it  one's  self ;  and  thousands 
of  people  are  capable  of  feeling  this  or  that  noble 
emotion  for  one  who  is  able  to  enter  into  all  the 
feelings  of  somebody  sitting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table.  Even,  therefore,  where  this  senti 
mental  literature  is  first  rate — as  in  passages  of 
Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Keats — it  ought  not  to  be 
ranked  so  high  as  the  creative. — 31.  P. 

RIGHT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MAN'S 
FACULTIES. 

The  modern  English  min^  has  this  much  in 
common  with  that  of  the  Greek,  that  it  intensely 
desires,  in  all  things,  the  utmost  completion  or 
perfection  compatible  with  their  nature.  This 
is  a  noble  character  in  the  abstract,  but  becom'es 
ignoble  when  it  causes  us  to  forget  the  relative 
dignities  of  that  nature  itself,  and  to  prefer  the 
perfectness  of  the  lower  nature  to  the  imperfec 
tion  of  the  higher;  not  considering  that  as, 
judged  by  such  a  rule,  all  the  brute  animal 3 
would  be  preferable  to  man,  because  more  per 
fect  in  their  functions  and  kind,  and  yet  are 
always  held  inferior  to  him,  so  also  in  the  works 
of  man,  those  which  are  more  perfect  in  their 
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kind  are  always  inferior  to  those  which  are,  in 
their  nature,  liable  to  more  faults  and  short 
comings.  For  the  finer  the  nature,  the  more 
flaws  it  will  show  through  the  clearness  of  it ; 
and  it  is  a  law  of  this  universe,  that  the  best 
things  shall  be  .seldomest  seen  in  their  best  form. 
The  wild  grass  grows  well  and  strongly,  one 
year  with  another ;  but  the  wheat  is,  according 
to  the  greater  nobleness  of  its  nature,  liable  to 
the  bitterer  blight.  And,  therefore,  while  in  all 
things  that  we  see,  or  do,  we  are  to  desire  per 
fection,  and  strive  for  it,  we  are  nevertheless 
not  to  set  the  meaner  thing,  in  its  narrow  accom 
plishment,  above  the  nobler  thing,  in  its  mighty 
progress ;  not  to  esteem  smooth  minuteness  above 
shattered  majesty ;  not  to  prefer  mean  victory 
to  honourable  defeat ;  not  to  Lower  the  level  of 
our  aim,  that  we  may  the  more  surely  enjoy  the 
complacency  of  success.  But,  above  all,  in  our 
dealings  with  the  souls  of  other  men,  we  are  to 
take  care  how  we  check,  by  severe  requirement 
or  narrow  caution,  efforts  which  might  otherwise 
lead  to  a  np.ble  issue ;  and,  still  more,  how  we 
withhold  our  admiration  from  great  excellences, 
because  they  are  mingled  with  rough  faults. 
Now,  in  the  make  and  nature  of  every  man, 
however  rude  or  simple,  whom  we  employ  in 
manual  labour,  there  are  some  powers  for  better 
things :  some  tardy  imagination,  torpid  capacity 
of  emotion,  tottering  steps  of  thought,  there  are, 
even  at  the  worst ;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  ,all  our 
own  fault  that  they  are  tardy  or  torpid.  But 
they  cannot  be  strengthened,  unless  wo  are  con 
tent  to  take  them  in  their  feebleness,  and  unless 
we  prize  and  honour  them  in  their  imperfection 
above  the  best  and  most  perfect  manual  skill. 
And  this  is  what  we  have  to  do  with  all  our 
labourers;  to  look  for  the  thoughtful  part  of 
them,  and  get  that  out  of  them,  whatever  we 
lose  for  it,  whatever  faults  and  errors  we 
are  obliged  to  take  with  it.  For  the  best 
that  is  in  them  cannot  manifest  itself,  but 
in  company  with  much  error.  Understand 
this  clearly :  You  can  teach  a  man  to  draw  a 
straight  line,  and  to  cut  one ;  to  strike  a  curved 
line,  and  to  carve  it ;  and  to  copy  and  carve  any 
number  of  given  lines  or  forms,  with  admirable 
speed  and  perfect  precision;  and  you  find  his 
work  perfect  of  its  kind :  but  if  you  ask  him  to 
think  about  any  of  those  forms,  to  consider  if 
he  cannot  find  any  better  in  his  own  head,  he 
stops ;  his  execution  becomes  hesitating ;  he 
thinks,  and  ten  to  one  he  thinks  wrong ;  ten  to 
one  he  makes  a  mistake  in  the  first  touch  he 
gives  to  his  work  as  a  thinking  being.  But  you 
have  made  a  man  of  him  for  all  that.  He  was 
only  a  machine  before,  an  animated  tool. 

And  observe,  you  are  put  to  stern  choice  in 
this  matter.  You  must  either  make  a  tool  of 
the  creature,  or  a  man  of  him.  You  cannot 
make  both.  Men  were  not  intended  to  work 
with  the  accuracy  of  tools,  to  be  precise  and  per 
fect  in  all  their  actions.  If  you  will  have  that 


precision  out  of  them,  and  make  their  fingers 
measure  degrees  like  cog-wheels,  and  their  arms 
strike  curves  like  compasses,  you  must  un- 
humanise  them.  All  the  energy  of  their  spirits 
must  be  given  to  make  cogs  and  compasses  of 
themselves.  All  their  attention  and  strength 
must  go  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mean  act. 
The  soul  of  the  eye  must  be  bent  upon  the  finger- 
point,  and  the  soul's  force  must  fill  all  the  in 
visible  nerves  that  guide  it,  ten  hours  a  day,  that 
it  may  not  err  from  its  steely  precision,  and  so 
soul  and  sight  be  worn  away,  and  the  whole 
human  being  be  lost  at  last— a  heap  of  sawdust, 
so  far  as  its  intellectual  work  in  this  world  is 
concerned;  saved  only  by  its  heart,  which  can 
not  go  into  the  form  of  cogs  and  compasses,  but 
expands,  after  the  ten  hours  are  over,  into  fire 
side  humanity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  will 
make  a  man  of  the  working  creature,  you  cannot 
make  a  tool.  Let  him  but  begin  to  imagine,  to 
think,  to  try  to  do  anything  worth  doing ;  and 
the  engine-turned  precision  is  lost  at  once.  Out 
come  all  his  roughness,  all  his  dulness,  all  his 
incapability;  shame  upon  shame,  failure  upon 
failure,  pause  after  pause:  but  out  comes  the 
whole  majesty  of  him  also;  and  we  know  the 
height  of  it  only,  when  we  see  the  clouds  .settling 
upon  him.  And,  whether  the  clouds  be  bright 
or  dark,  there  will  be  transfiguration  behind  and 
within  them.—  S.  V. 


MENTAL  SLAVERY  OF  MODERN 
WORKMEN. 

Reader,  look  round  this  English  room  of  yours, 
about  which  you  have  been  proud  so  often, 
because  the  work  of  it  was  so  good  and  strong, 
and  the  ornaments  of  it  so  finished.  Examine 
again  all  those  accurate  mouldings,  and  perfect 
polishings,  and  unerring  adjustments  of  the 
seasoned  wood  and  tempered  steel.  Many  a 
time  you  have  exulted  over  them,  and  thought 
how  great  England  was,  because  her  slightest 
work  was  done  so  thoroughly.  Alas !  if  read 
rightly,  these  perfectnesses  are  signs  of  a  slavery 
in  our  England  a  thousand  times  more  bitter 
and  more  degrading  than  that  of  the  scourged 
African,  or  helot  Greek.  Men  may  be  beaten, 
chained,  tormented,  yoked  like  cattle,  slaughtered 
like  summer-flies,  and  yet  remain  in  one  sense, 
and  the  best  sense,  free.  But  to  smother  their 
souls  within  them,  to  blight  and  hew  into  rotting 
pollards  the  suckling  branches  of  their  human 
intelligence,  to  make  the  flesh  and  skin  which, 
after  the  worm's  work  on  it,  is  to  see  God, 
into  leathern  thongs  to  yoke  machinery  with 
— this  it  is  to  be  slave-masters  indeed;  and 
there  might  be  more  freedom  in  England,  though 
her  feudal  lords'  lightest  words  were  worth 
men's  lives,  and  though  the  blood  of  the  vexed 
husbandman  dropped  in  the  furrows  of  her  fields, 
than  there  is  while  the  animation  of  her  multi 
tudes  is  sent  like  fuel  to  feed  the  factory  smoke, 
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and  the  strength  of  them  is  given  daily  to  be 
wasted  into  the  fineness  of  a  web,  or  racked  into 
the  exactness  of  a  line. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  go  forth  again  to  gaze 
upon  the  old  cathedral  front,  where  you  have 
smiled  so  often  at  the  fantastic  ignorance  of  the 
old  sculptors:  examine  once  more  those  ugly 
goblins,  and  formless  monsters,  and  stern  statues, 
anatomiless  and  rigid ;  but  do  not  mock  at  them, 
for  they  are  signs  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  every 
workman  who  struck  the  stone;  a  freedom  of 
thought  and  rank  in  scale  of  being,  such  as  no 
laws,  no  charters,  no  charities  can  secure;  but 
which  it  must  be  the  first  aim  of  all  Europe  at 
this  day  to  regain  for  her  children. 

Let  me  not  be  thought  to  speak  wildly  or 
extravagantly.  It  is  verily  this  degradation  of 
the  operative  into  a  machine,  which,  more  than 
any  other  evil  of  the  times,  is  leading  the  mass 
of  the  nations  everywhere  into  vain,  incoherent, 
destructive  struggling  for  a  freedom  of  which 
they  cannot  explain  the  nature  to  themselves. 
Their  universal  outcry  against  wealth,  and  against 
nobility,  is  not  forced  from  them  either  by  the 
pressure  of  famine,  or  the  sting  of  mortified 
pride.  These  do  much,  and  have  done  much  in 
all  ages ;  but  the  foundations  of  society  were 
never  yet  shaken  as  they  are  at  this  day.  It  is 
not  that  men  are  ill  fed,  but  that  they  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  work  by  which  they  make  their 
bread,  and  therefore  look  to  wealth  as  the  only 
means  of  pleasure.  It  is  not  that  men  are  pained 
by  the  scorn  of  the  upper  classes,  but  they  can 
not  endure  their  own ;  for  they  feel  that  the  kind 
of  labour  to  which  they  are  condemned  is  verily 
a  degrading  one,  and  makes  them  less  than  men. 
Never  had  the  upper  classes  so  much  sympathy 
with  the  lower,  or  charity  for  them,  as  they  have 
at  this  day,  and  yet  never  were  they  so  much 
hated  by  them :  for  of  old  the  separation  be 
tween  the  noble  and  the  poor  was  merely  a  wall 
built  by  law  ;  now  it  is  a  veritable  difference  in 
level  of  standing,  a  precipice  between  upper  and 
lower  grounds  in  the  field  of  humanity,  and! 
there  is  pestilential  air  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I 
know  not  if  a  day  is  ever  to  come  when  the 
nature  of  right  freedom  will  be  understood,  and 
when  men  will  see  that  to  obey  another  man,  to 
labour  for  him,  yield  reverence  to  him  or  to  his 
place,  is,  not  slavery.  It  is  often  the  best  kind 
of  liberty — liberty  from  care.  The  man  who 
says  to  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  another, 
Come,  and  he  cometh,  has,  in  most  cases,  more 
sense  of  restraint  and  difficulty  than  the  man 
who  obeys  him.  The  movements  of  the  one  are 
hindered  by  the  burden  on  his  shoulder ;  of  the 
other,  by  the  bridle  on  his  lips  :  there  is  no  way 
by  which  the  burden  may  be  lightened;  but 
we  need  not  suffer  from  the  bridle  if  we  do  not 
champ  at  it.  To  yield  reverence  to  another,  to 


hold  ourselves  and  our  lives  at  his  disposal,  is 
not  slavery ;  often,  it  is  the  noblest  state  in 
which  a  man  can  live  in  this  world.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  reverence  which  is  servile,  that  is  to 
say,  irrational  or  selfish  :  but  there  is  also  noble 
reverence,  that  is  to  say,  reasonable  and  loving ; 
and  a  man  is  never  so  noble  as  when  he  is  reverent 
in  this  kind ;  nay,  even  if  the  feeling  pass  the 
bounds  of  mere  reason,  so  that  it  be  loving,  a 
man  is  raised  by  it.  ... 

We  have  much  studied  and  much  perfected, 
of  late,  the  great  civilised  invention  of  the 
division  of  labour  ;  only  we  give  it  a  false  name. 
It  is  not,  truly  speaking,  the  labour  that  is 
divided,  but  the  men  —  divided  into  mere 
segments  of  men— broken  into  small  fragments 
and  crumbs  of  life  ;  so  that  all  the  little  piece  of 
intelligence  that  is  left  in  a  man  is  not  enough 
to  make  a  pin,  or  a  nail,  but  exhausts  itself  in 
making  the  point  of  a  pin,  or1  the  head  of  a  nail. 
Now  it  is  a  good  and  desirable  thing,  truly,  to 
make  many  pins  in  a  day ;  but  if  we  could  only 
see  with  what  crystal  sand  their  points  were 
polished,  sand  of  human  'soul,  much  to  be  magni 
fied  before  it  can  be  discerned  for  what  it  is,  we 
should  think  there  might'  be  some  loss  in  it  also. 
And  the  great  cry  that  rises-  from  all  our  manu 
facturing  cities,  louder  than  their  furnace  blast, 
is  all  in  very  deed' for  this,  that  we  manufacture 
everything  there  except  men ;  we  blanch  cotton, 
and  strengthen  steel,  and  refine  sugar,  and  shape 
pottery ;  but  to  brighten,  to  strengthen,  to 
refine,  or  to  form  a  single  living  spirit,  never 
enters  into  our  estimate  of  advantages.  And  all 
the  evil  to  which  that  cry  is  urging  our  myriads 
can  be  met  only  in  one  way :  not  by  teaching  nor 
preaching,  for  to  teach  them  is  but  to  show  them 
their  misery,  and  to  preach  to  them,  if  we  do 
nothing  more  than  preach,  is  to  mock  at  it.  It 
can  be  met  only  by  a  right  understanding,  on 
the  part  of  all  classes,  of  what  kinds  of  labour 
are  good  for  men,  raising  them,  and  making 
them  happy ;  by  a  determined  sacrifice  of  such 
convenience,  or  beauty,  or  cheapness  as  is  to  be 
got  only  by  the  degradation  of  the  workman ; 
and  by  equally  determined  demand  for  the  pro 
ducts  and  results  of  healthy  and  ennobling 
labour. 

And  how,  it  will  be  asked,  are  these  products 
to  be  recognised,  and  this  demand  to  be  regu 
lated?  Easily:  by  the  observance  of  three 
broad  and  simple  rules  : 

1.  Never  encourage  the  manufacture  of  any 
article  not  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  produc 
tion  of  which  Invention  has  no  share. 

2.  Never  demand  an  exact  finish  for  its  own 
sake,  but  only  for  some  practical  or  noble  end. 

3.  Never  encourage  imitation  or  copying  of 
any  kind,   except  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
record  of  great  works.—  S.  V. 


LIVES  OF  THE  ESSAYISTS. 


ADDISON,  JOSEPH,  claims  our  attention  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  English  Essayists.  His 
father  was  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  at  Milston,  near  Amesbury,  in  Wilt 
shire,  where  he  was  "born  May  1,  1672.  At  the 
University  of  Oxford  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  Latin  verse.  Originally  intended  for  the 
Church,  he  drifted  into  literature  and  politics, 
principally  through  Dryden's  influence  over  him, 
and  the  patronage  of  Lord  Somers,  to  whom  he 
had  dedicated  a  poem  on  one  of  King  William's 
campaigns.  In  1699  he  received  a  pension  of 
£300  a  year,  and  started  on  a  continental  tour. 
Returning  in  1703  he  celebrated  the  battle  of 
Blenheim  in  a  triumphal  poem,  when  Lord  Go- 
dolphin,  who  was  so  pleased  with  it,  made  him 
Commissioner  of  Appeals.  He  acted  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State  in  1706,  and  in  1709  went  to 
Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  In  the  same  year  the  Toiler  was 
published  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  to  which  he  con 
tributed  i'orty-two  papers.  "  At  the  beginning 
of  March  1711,"  says  Lord  Macaulay,  "  appeared 
the  first  of  an  incomparable  series  of  papers, 
containing  observations  on  life  and  literature, 
by  an  imaginary  spectator.  The  plan  of  the 
Spectator  must  be  allowed  to  be  both  original 
and  eminently  happy.  Every  valuable  essay  in 
the  series  may  be  read  with  pleasure  separately ; 
yet  the  five  or  six  hundred  essays  form  a  whole, 
and  the  whole  has  the  interest  of  a  novel.  He  is 
entitled  to  be  considered,  not  only  the  greatest 
of  the  English  Essayists,  but  as  the  forerunner 
of  the  great  English  novelists.  We  say  this  of 
Addison  alone ;  for  Addison  is  the  Spectator. 
About  three-sevenths  of  the  work  are  his  :  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  his  worst  essay 
is  as  good  as  the  best  essay  of  any  of  his  coad 
jutors.  His  best  essays  approach  near  to  absol 
ute  perfection  ;  nor  is  their  excellence  more 
wonderful  than  their  variety.  The  number  of 
copies  daily  distributed  was  at  first  3000.  It 
subsequently  increased,  and  had  risen  to  near 
4000,  when  the  stamp  tax  was  imposed.  That 
tax  was  fatal  to  a  crowd  of  journals.  The  Spec 
tator,  however,  stood  its  ground,  doubled  its 
price,  and  though  its  circulation  fell  off,  still 


yielded  a  large  revenue,  both  to  the  State  and 
to  the  authors.  For  particular  papers  the  de 
mand  was  immense  ;  of  some,  it  is  said,  20,000 
copies  were  required."  In  1716  he  married  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick.  This  union  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  proved  imhappy. 
In  the  year  following  he  became  Secretary  of 
State,  which  place  he  soon  resigned  on  a  pen 
sion  of  £1500  a  year.  Holland  House,  their 
residence,  forms  the  subject  of  vignette  to  the 
present  volume.  The  story  of  his  marriage  is 
thus  told  by  the  Princess  Marie  Liechtenstein 
in  her  work  entitled  "Holland  House:" 
"  Robert,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Holland,  who 
became  second  Earl  of  Holland,  and  afterwards 
succeeding  his  cousin,  became,  in  1673,  fifth 
Earl  of  Warwick,  made  Holland  House  his 
principal  residence.  Edward,  his  son  and 
successor,  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton  of  Chirk  Castle,  and  she 
was  the  Countess  of  Warwick  who,  on  August 
2,  1716,  married  Addison.  She  had  been  a 
widow  since  1701,  and  had  devoted  herself  to 
the  education  of  her  young  son,  the  Earl  of  War 
wick.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  or  not 
Addison  was  his  tutor,  but  it  is  no  disputed 
point  that  he  became  the  boy's  stepfather. 
Living  at  Chelsea,  he  was  a  country  neighbour, 
which  circumstance  naturally  facilitated  his 
courtship,  while  Arcadian  accompaniments  may 
have  graced  it.  The  marriage  was  announced  in 
The  Political  State  of  Great  Britain  for  August, 
1716,  as  follows :  '  About  the  Beginning  of 
August,  Joseph  Addison,  Esq. ;  famous  for  many 
excellent  Works,  both  in  verse  and  Prose,  was 
married  to  the  Right  Honourable  Charlotte, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  Relict  of  Edward  late 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  1701,  and  Mother 
to  the  present  Earl,  a  Minor.'"  Addison  died 
here  on  the  17th  June  1719,  in  his  forty-eighth 
year,  leaving  one  daughter,  who  died  unmar 
ried  in  1797. 

AIRD,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  recent  Scottish  poets,  and  a  writer  of 
excellent  poetic  and  descriptive  prose,  was  born 
in  the  village  of  Bowden,  Roxburghshire,  in 
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1802.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa 
tion  at  Bowden  and  Melrose  parish  schools,  and 
went  through  a  course  of  literary  and  philo 
sophical  study  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1827  he  published  a  little  treatise,  entitled 
"Religious  Characteristics."  After  a  residence 
of  some  years  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  contributed  occasionally  to  Black- 
wood's  Magazine,  and  other  periodicals,  he  was, 
in  1835,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  steadfast 
friend,  Professor  Wilson,  appointed  editor  of  the 
Dumfries  Herald,  a  Conservative  journal  newly 
started  in  Dumfries,  from  the  editorship  of  which 
he  has  lately  retired.  In  1845  he  published  "  The 
Old  Bachelor  in  the  Old  Scottish  Village,"  a  col 
lection  of  tales  and  sketches  of  Scottish  scenery, 
character,  and  life.  In  1848  he  collected  and 
published  his  poems.  In  1852  he  wrote  a  memoir 
of  his  friend,  David  Macbeth  Moir  (the  well- 
known  "Delta"  of  Blackwoo&s  Magazine),  and 
prefixed  it  to  an  edition  of  Moir's  poems,  which 
he  edited  for  behoof  of  the  poet's  family.  Aird 
died  at  his  residence,  at  Castlebank,  near  Dum 
fries,  25th  April  1876,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

BACON,  FRANCIS,  son  of  Sir  Is7icolas  Bacon, 
the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  one  of  that  queen's  wisest  coun 
sellors,  was  born  in  London  on  the  22d  of  January 
1561.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  An 
thony  Cooke,  and  to  her  other  accomplishments 
united  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Italian 
languages.  Bacon  in  his  childhood  had  the  good 
fortune,  by  the  vivacity  of  his  intellect  and  the 
sedateness  of  his  behaviour,  to  attract  the  atten 
tion  of  the  queen,  who  called  him  her  young 
Lord  Keeper.  Being  designed  by  his  father  for 
public  life,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  and  his  education  was  completed  in 
the  house  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  English  Ambas 
sador  in  France.  Gaining  the  confidence  of  Sir 
Amias,  he  was  selected  to  perfbrm  a  mission  to 
her  Majesty,  which  he  accomplished  successfully, 
publishing  as  a  result  of  his  residence  abroad  his 
' '  Brief  View  of  the  State  of  Europe. "  His  father 
dying  suddenly,  in  1579,  he  was  forced  to  adopt 
some  profession,  as  he  found  himself  in  narrow 
circumstances.  He  began  to  study  law,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  was  named  by  Elizabeth 
her  Counsel  Extraordinary.  An  application 
which  he  made  to  his  uncle,  Lord  Burleigh,  to 
procure  him  some  post  under  Government,  where 
he  could  spend  his  leisure  in  cultivating  philo 
sophy  and  literature,  proving  unsuccessful,  he 
spent  several  years  more  in  the  study  of  law. 
Burleigh  had  represented  him  to  Elizabeth  as  of 
too  speculative  a  turn  of  mind  for  the  details  of 
business.  In  1593  Bacon  sat  as  member  for 
Middlesex,  and  in  1597  his  essays  were  pub 
lished  in  a  small  volume.  When  King  James 
came  to  the  throne,  in  1603,  Bacon  was  knighted, 
and  rapidly  rose  in  power  and  influence.  He  was 
made  King's  Counsel  in  1604,  and  became  Solici 


tor-General  in  1607,  and  Attorney-General  in 
1612.  He  was  actively  employed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  behalf  of  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland.  His  treatise  on  the 
"Advancement  of  Learning  "  appeared  in  1605, 
and  his  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  "  appeared  in 
1610,  while  his  great  work,  the  "Novum  Organ- 
urn,"  was  advancing  to  completion.  In  1617, 
when  he  had  attained  the  height  of  his  fame,  he 
was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  Under 
the  new  Parliament  of  1621  he  wa&  accused 
of  taking  bribes ;  the  Chancellor  admitted  the 
charge ;  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£40,000,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
during  the  king's  pleasure.  This  sentence  being 
commuted,  he  retired  to  Gorhambury,  where 
his  leisure  was  spent  in  writing  "A  Digest  of 
the  Laws  of  England,"  "A  History  of  England 
under  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Tudor,"  a 
body  of  Natural  History,  and  a  Philosophical 
Romance.  He  died  in  1626  from  the  effect  of 
a  chill  taken  in  stuffing  a  fowl  with  snow  as  an 
experiment  against  decomposition.  The  follow 
ing  lines  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor  have  been  taken 
as  expressing  the  truth  regarding  Bacon's  life : 

"  Yet  is  he  in  sad  truth  a  faulty  man. 
In  slavish,  tyrannous,  and  turbulent  times 
He  drew  his  lot  of  life,  and  of  the  times 
Some  deep  and  bloody  stains  have  fallen  upon  him. 
But  be  it  said  he  had  this  honesty, 
That  undesirous  of  a  false  renown 
He  ever  wished  to  pass  for  what  he  was ; 
One  that  swerved  much  and  oft,  but  being  still 
Deliberately  bent  upon  the  right, 
Had  kept  it  in  the  main  ;  one  that  much  loved 
Whate'er  in  man  is  worthy  high  respect, 
And  in  his  soul  devoutly  did  aspire 
To  be  it  all ;  yet  felt  from  time  to  time 
The  littleness  that  clings  to  what  is  human, 
And  suffered  from  the  shame  of  having  felt  it." 

BURTON,  ROBERT,  was  an  English  divine,  a 
native  of  Lindley  in  Leicestershire.  He  studied 
at  Oxford  University,  and  became  rector  of 
Segrave.  Born  in  1576,  he  died  in  1640.  His  claim 
to  rank  as  an  essayist  rests  on  that  wonderful  book 
the  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  written  by  way 
of  alleviating  his  own  melancholy.  With  Dr 
Johnson  this  volume  was  a  great  favourite,  so 
much  so  that  he  would  turn  earlier  out  of  bed  to 
read  it.  Two  chapters,  which  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  style  of  the  book,  are  given  in  a  detached 
essay  form.  The  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy" 
is  a  quarry  of  the  most  diverse  materials,  a  store 
house  of  things  new  and  old,  but  wanting  in 
signs  of  art,  order,  memory,  and  judgment. 

BROWNE,  SIR  THOMAS,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  "Religio  Medici"  (The  Religion  of  a 
Physician),  was  born  at  London,  in  the  parish 
,of  St  Michael  in  Cheapside,  on  the  19th  of  Octo 
ber  1605.  He  received  the  first  part  of  his  educa 
tion  at  the  school  of  Winchester.  In  the  begin 
ning  of  1623,  he  was  removed  from  Winchester, 
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and  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Broad- 
gate  Hall,  afterwards  called  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford.  After  he  had  taken  his  Master  of 
Arts  degree,  he  turned  his  studies  to  physic, 
and  first  began,  rather  prematurely,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  practise  his  profession  in  Oxfordshire. 
Shortly  after  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  thence 
abroad.  To  complete  his  medical  education,  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  at  Montpellier  and  Padua, 
and  after  some  stay  at  these  famous  schools, 
returned  home  by  way  of  Holland,  and  was 
created  Doctor  of  Physic  at  the  University  of 
Leyden.  Browne  returned  to  London  about  the 
year  1634,  and  the  next  year  is  supposed  to  have 
written  the  celebrated  treatise  "Religio  Medici," 
a  work  which  was  no  sooner  published  than  it 
excited  attention  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  It 
first  came  out,  as  it  was  said,  surreptitiously,  in 
itself  a  circumstance  calculated  to  recommend  it 
to  notice  ;  but,  besides  this,  it  was  distinguished 
by  much  learning,  great  subtlety,  and  exuberant 
imagination,  and  written  in  the  strongest  and 
most  forcible  language.  Dr  Browne  settled,  in 
1636,  at  Norwich,  where  his  practice  soon  became 
very  extensive,  many  patients  resorting  to  him 
for  advice ;  and  in  1637,  he  was  incorporated 
Doctor  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
A  few  years  after,  he  married  Mrs  Mileham,  of 
a  good  family  in  the  county,  "  a  lady,"  as  she 
is  described,  "of  such  symmetrical  proportion 
to  her  worthy  husband,  both  in  the  graces  of  her 
body  and  mind,  that  they  seemed  to  come  to 
gether  by  a  kind  of  natural  magnetism."  In 
1646,  his  work  entitled  "Enquiries  into  Vul 
gar  and  Common  Errors  "  appeared.  In  1658, 
the  discovery  of  some  ancient  urns  in  Norfolk 
gave  him  occaskxn  to  write  "A  Discourse  on 
Sepulchral  Urns,"  in  which  he  treats,  with  his 
usual  learning,  on  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient 
nations,  exhibits  their  various  treatment  of  the 
dead,  and  examines  the  substances  found  in  the 
urns  discovered  in  Norfolk.  There  is,  perhaps, 
none  of  his  works  which  better  exemplifies  his 
reading  or  memory.  In  1671,  Browne  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Charles  II.  at 
Norwich,  where  he  continued  to  live  in  high 
reputation,  till,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  he 
was  seized  with  a  colic,  which,  after  having  tor 
tured  him  about  a  week,  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
October  19,  1682.  On  his  monument,  in  the 
church  of  St  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich,  is  the 
following  inscription  : 

"  Near  the  Foot  of  this  Pillar 

Lies  Sir  THOMAS  BROWNE,  Kt.  and  Doctor  in  Physick, 

Author  of  JReligio  Medici,  and  other  Learned  Books, 

Who  practic'd  Physick  in  this  city  46  years, 

And  died  Oct.  1682,  in  the  77  year  of  his  Age, 

In  Memory  of  whom 

Dame  Dorothy  Browne,  who  had  bin  his  Affectionate 

Wife  41  Years,  caused  this  Monument, 

to  be  Erected," 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most  original 
of  all  contemporary  essayists,  and  ope  whose 


influence  has  been  co-extensive  with  the  diffu 
sion  of  our  literature,  was  born  at  Ecclefechan, 
in  Dumfriesshire,  on  the  4th  December  1795. 
The  intelligence  of  his  father,  who  was  a  small 
farmer,  and  the  piety  and  strong  common  sense 
of  his  mother,  are  on  record.  He  attended  first 
the  parish  school  of  Ecclefechan,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Annan,  where  he  met  Edward  Irving, 
when  a  strong  friendship  sprang  up  between 
them.  In  1809,  when  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  he  came  to  study  at  the  Edinburgh  Univer 
sity.  His  habits  at  this  time  are  said  to  have 
been  lonely  and  contemplative,  and  his  reading 
in  all  kinds  of  literature  assiduous  and  extensive. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  mathematical 
class,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of 
Professor  John  Leslie,  which  we  find  was  shortly 
afterwards  useful  to  him,  in  his  appointment  to  a 
tutorship  at  Kirkcaldy.  Previous  to  this  appoint 
ment  he  taught  for  two  years  in  the  burgh  school 
of  Annan.  In  1818  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,' 
became  a  contributor  to  the ' '  Edinburgh  Encyclo 
paedia,"  and  also  made  a  translation  of  "  Legen- 
dre's  Geometry."  In  1823  he  acted  as  tutor  to 
Charles  Buller.  He  published  a  translation  of 
Goethe's  "  Wilhelm  Meister"  in  1824.  His  "Life 
of  Schiller  "  appeared  in  the  London  Magazine 
(1823-24),  at  that  time  counting  among  its 
contributors  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  De  Quincey,  and 
Allan  Cunningham.  In  1826  he  married  an  only 
daughter  of  Dr  Welsh  of  lladdington :  on  the 
father's  side  the  Welshes  were  lineal  descend 
ants  of  John  Knox.  From  the  year  of  his 
marriage  in  1826,  till  1834,  he  resided  at  Craig- 
enputtoch,  a  retired  farm-house  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Dumfries.  In  1834  he  removed  to 
London,  settling  at  Chelsea,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  "Sartor  Kesartus,"  written  in  the  soli 
tude  of  Craigenputtoch,  appeared  by  instalments 
in  Fraser's  Magazine,  after  numerous  rejections. 
His  "History  of  the  French  Revolution"  was 
published  in  1837.  In  the  same  year  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  "  German  Literature,"  in 
Willis's  Eooms,  London ;  in  1839  he  lectured  on 
the  "Revolutions  of  Modern  Europe,"  and  in 
1840  on  "Hero-Worship."  This  was  his  last 
public  appearance  in  this  capacity,  with  the 
exception  of  his  rectorial  address  to  the  Edin 
burgh  students  in  1866,  a  description  of  which 
interesting  occasion,  by  Alexander  Smith,  is 
given  in  this  volume.  Mr  Carlyle's  other  works 
are,  "Past  and  Present,"  "Letters  and  Speeches 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  "Latter-day  Pamphlets," 
"Life  of  John  Sterling,"  "  History  of  Frederick 
II.,"  "Early  Kings  of  Norway,"  also  an  essay 
on  the  "Portraits  of  John  Knox."  On  the  oc 
casion  of  Mr  Carlyle's  eightieth  birthday,  he 
was  presented  by  a  numerous  circle  of  literary 
friends  and  admirers,  with  a  gold  medal  and 
an  address,  signed  by  various  friends  and  well- 
wishers.  The  publication  of  Carlyle's  essays 
marked  a  new  era  in  biographical  portraiture, 
and  his  papers  on  Samuel  Johnson  and  Robert 
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Burns  have  been  extolleu  is  masterpieces  in  this 
difficult  art. 

COLERIDGE,  SAMUEL  TAYLOK,  the  youngest 
of  a  numerous  family,  was  born  at  Cttery  St 
Mary,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  21st  October  1772. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Christ's  Hos 
pital,  where  Charles  Lamb  was  one  of  his  school 
fellows.  His  early  love  of  poetry  was  nursed 
and  inspired  by  a  perusal  of  the  sonnets  of  W. 
L.  Bowles.  When  nineteen  years  of  age,  on 
obtaining  his  presentation  from  Christ's  Hos 
pital,  he  entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  gain 
ing  in  classics  a  gold  medal  for  a  Greek  ode. 
About  1794  his  acquaintance,  began  with  Southey ; 
Coleridge  and  Southey  were  afterwards  married 
on  the  same  day  to  two  sisters,  and  settled  at 
Nether  Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  where  they 
also  met  Wordsworth.  An  account  of  this 
meeting,  by  Hazlitt,  will  be  found  on  p.  249. 
Some  of  Coleridge's  finest  pieces  were  written 
there,  such  as  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  the  "Ode 
on  the  Departing  Year,"  and  the  first  part  of 
"  Christabel. "  Coleridge  visited  Germany 
through  the  liberality  of  the  Messrs  Wedgwood, 
the  Staffordshire  potters,  and  on  returning  in 
1800  went  to  reside  with  Southey  at  Keswick, 
Wordsworth  then  staying  at  Grasmere.  In  1804 
he  visited  Malta.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  resided  with  his  friend  and  medical  adviser, 
Mr  Gillman,  at  Highgate,  delighting  a  large 
circle  by  his  splendid  conversational  powers. 
Here  he  died  on  the  20th  of  July  1834,  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  plan  of  the 
periodical  publication  the  Friend,  occurred  to 
Coleridge  while  staying  at  Keswick,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  on  the  8th  of  June 
1809,  and  the  last  on  the  15th  of  March  1810. 
As  a  philosopher  and  theologian,  the  influence 
of  Coleridge  has  been  very  great,  and  probably 
is  so  still,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  pre 
dominance  of  a  less  spiritual  philosophy  than 
his.  Although  he  did  not  live  to  complete  the 
grand  system  of  religious  philosophy  which  he 
appears  to  have  projected,  the  massive  fragments 
he  has  left  suffice  to  show  more  than  the  outlines 
of  the  vast  whole.  His  writings  are  pervaded  by 
a  spirit  not  of  this  world ;  and  for  every  earnest 
student  they  are  rich  in  lessons  of  truth,  wisdom, 
and  faith. 

COOPER,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY,  third  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  born  in  1671,  after  a  liberal  educa 
tion,  and  some  foreign  travel,  was  elected  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Poole  in  1693.  His  conduct  in 
Parliament  was  an  honourable  and  earnest  sup 
port  of  every  measure  which  tended  towards  the 
public  good.  Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  his  health, 
he  retired  from  public  business  in  1698,  and  re 
sided  chiefly  abroad.  His  principal  work,  from 
which  the  selection  in  this  volume  is  taken,  is 
entitled  "  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opin 
ions,  and  Times."  He  died  in  1713. 


COWLEY,  ABRAHAM,  better  known  as  a 
poet  than  as  an  essayist,  was  born  in  London  in 
1618.  Losing  his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was 
left  to  the  care  of  his  mother.  In  the  window  of 
their  apartment  lay  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queen," 
in  which  he  very  early  took  delight  to  read,  till, 
by  feeling  the  charms  of  verse,  he  became,  as  he 
relates,  irrecoverably  a  poet.  "Such,"  says  Dr 
Johnson,  "  are  accidents  which,  sometimes  re 
membered,  and  perhaps  sometimes  forgotten, 
prodx,«e  that  particular  designation  of  mind, 
and  propensity  for  some  certain  science  or  em 
ployment,  which  is  commonly  called  genius." 
Cowley  might  be  said  to  "  lisp  in  numbers,"  and 
gave  such  early  proofs,  not  only  of  powers  of 
language,  but  of  comprehension  of  things,  as  to 
more  tardy  minds  seem  scarcely  credible.  When 
only  in  his  thirteenth  year,  a  volume  of  his 
poems  was  printed,  containing,  with  other 
poetical  compositions,  "The  Tragical  History 
of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  written  when  he  was 
ten  years  old,  and  "  Constantia  and  Philetus," 
written  two  years  after ;  and  while  still  at  school, 
he  produced  a  comedy  of  a  pastoral  kind,  called 
"Love's  Kiddle,"  though  it  was  not  published 
till  he  had  been  some  time  at  Cambridge.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1667,  Cowley  certainly 
ranked  as  the  first  poet  in  England,  though  the 
"  Comus"  of  Milton  and  some  of  his  exquisite 
minor  poems  had  been  published  nearly  thirty 
years  before.  The  taste  for  his  poetry  has  now 
changed  with  the  fashion  of  the  times,  but  his 
prose  is  a  very  different  thing.  It  is  clear, 
manly,  and  forcible.  A  comparison  has  some 
times  been  instituted  between  him  and  Shen- 
stone,  but  Cowley  in  the  end  stands  out  as  the 
greater  of  the  two.  Dr  Johnson's  note  given 
on  p.  68  gives  a  fair  idea  of  his  power  as  an 


COWPER,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Berkhamp- 
stead  in  1 731 ,  and  was  educated  at  a  country  school, 
and  afterwards  at  Westminster.  From  his  child 
hood  he  possessed  a  heart  of  the  most  exquisite 
tenderness  and  sensibility.  His  life  was  ennobled 
by  many  private  acts  of  beneficence ;  and  his  ex 
emplary  virtue  was  such,  that  the  opulent  some 
times  delighted  to  make  him  their  almoner.  In 
his  sequestered  life  at  Olney,  he  administered 
abundantly  to  the  wants  of  the  poor ;  and  before 
he  quitted  St  Alban's,  he  took  upon  himself  the 
charge  of  a  necessitous  child,  in  order  to  extri 
cate  him  from  the  perils  of  being  educated  by 
very  profligate  parents.  Cowper's  great  work  was 
"The  Task,"  which  appeared  in  1784,  a  poem 
which,  as  Hazlitt  well  remarks,  contains  "a 
number  of  pictures  of  domestic  comfort  and 
social  refinement,  which  can  hardly  be  forgotten 
but  with  the  language  itself."  Cowper's  claim 
to  rank  as  an  essayist  rests  on  his  contributions 
to  the  Connoisseur,  a  weekly  miscellany  com 
menced  by  George  Colman  and  Bonnel  Thornton. 
How  easily  he  might  have  excelled  in  this  kind 
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of  writing  may  be  seen  from  his  letters,  and 
from  these  occasional  contributions  already  men 
tioned.  The  essay  entitled  "Conversation"  he 
afterwards  expanded  into  the  delightful  poem 
bearing  the  same  title.  The  Connoisseur  lasted 
from  January  1754  to  September  1756,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Johnson's  Idler.  Cowper  died  at 
East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  on  the  25th  of  April 
1800. 

DE  QTIINCEY,  THOMAS,  was  born  on  the 
loth  of  August  1785  at  "The  Farm,"  a  country- 
house  near  Manchester.  His  parents  were  people 
in  the  middle  walk  of  life,  cultured  and  intelli 
gent.  He  had  an  elder  brother  and  several 
sisters.  His  early  youth  was  passed  amid  the 
most  delightful  surroundings,  and  he  writes,  in 
after-life,  "Were  I  to  return  thanks  to  Provi 
dence  for  all  the  separate  blessings  of  my  early 
situation,  I  would  single  out  these  four  as  worthy 
of  special  commemoration :  '  That  I  lived  in  a 
rustic  solitude ;  that  this  solitude  was  in  Eng 
land;  that  my  infant  feelings  were  moulded  by 
the  gentlest  of  sisters ;  finally,  that  I  and  they 
were  dutiful  and  loving  members  of  a  pure,  holy, 
and  magnificent  Church.'"  He  was  a  small, 
sensitive  child;  a  dreamer,  always  musing,  im 
aginative,  revelling  almost  from  infancy  in  a 
world  of  his  own  creation,  and  he  grew  up  to 
manhood  with  his  whole  character  coloured  by 
the  solitary  d-eam-life  he  had  led.  At  school 
he  was  an  apt  scholar,  particularly  proficient  in 
Latin.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  set  out  with  a 
friend  and  schoolmate— Lord  Westford— for  a 
visit  to  Ireland,  where  the  latter  lived.  He 
passed  several  months  at  the  residence  of  Lord 
Altamount,  afterwards  the  Marquis  of  Sligo, 
Lord  Westport's  father,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 
He  soon  grew  tired  of  school,  and  we  next  meet 
with  him  in  London.  He  had  already  begun  the 
pernicious  habit  of  opium  eating.  By  and  by 
he  indulged  in  it  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him,  and  for  the  purpose,  he  says,  of  keep 
ing  his  "  moral  affections  in  a  state  of  cloudless 
serenity  and  high  over  all  the  great  light  of  this 
majestic  intellect. "  He  attended  the  University 
at  Oxford,  and  soon  after  he  left  college  he  went 
to  live  in  the  Lake  country,  where  he  lived 
for  twenty  years.  In  1816  he  married,  and  in 
1821  he  created  his  first  sensation  by  the  pub 
lication  of  the  "  Opium  Eater."  In  1809  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Southey,  and  this  was  the  commencement 
of  a  life-long  friendship.  In  1829  he  quitted 
Grasmere,  and  from  that  time  resided  mostly  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  until  his  death  in  the 
last-named  place,  December  8,  1859,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four.  De  Quincey  was  a  wonderful 
talker.  His  talk  was  brilliant  and  full  of  learn 
ing  ;  his  memory  was  tenacious ;  his  discourse 
sparkled  with  anecdote,  and  yet  was  utterly 
devoid  of  pedantry.  His  writings  embrace 
a  variety  of  subjects  —  biographical  sketches, 


speculative  papers,  political  economy,  fantasies 
or  prose  poems,  theological  essays,  literary  his 
tory,  rhetoric,  historical  and  critical  essays,  and 
many  others.  As  a  political  economist  he  took 
a  high  place.  In  appearance  he  was  a  small, 
attenuated-looking  man,  with  large,  piercing 
eyes,  and  a  face  carved  with  lines  of  intense 
thought  and  suffering.  He  was  very  absent- 
minded,  and  very  careless  in  his  attire,  often 
dressed  in  a  coat  two  or  three  sizes  too  large  for 
him,  trousers  that  barely  reached  the  tops  of  his 
shoes,  and  a  hat  that  almost  fell  over  his  eyes ; 
yet,  as  Professor  Wilson  said  of  him,  "a  person 
of  the  highest  intellectual  and  imaginative 
powers ;  a  metaphysician,  a  logician,  and  a  poli 
tical  economist  of  the  first  order;  a  profound 
and  comprehensive  scholar,  a  perfect  gentleman, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  men." 

FOSTER,  REV.  JOHN,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer, 
residing  between  Wain wright  and  Hebden  Bridge, 
Halifax,  Yorkshire.  There  Foster  was  born, 
September  17,  1770.  While  a  youth,  he  worked 
at  the  loom,  and  in  his  seventeenth  year,  through 
the  patronage  of  the  Eev.  Dr  Fawcett,  Baptist 
minister  of  Hebden  Bridge,  he  was  entered  as  a 
student  of  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol,  in  1791. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies  in  1797  he  ac 
cepted  the  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Chichester, 
Sussex,  which  he  held  for  two  years  and  a  half. 
In  1804  he  became  minister  of  Frome,  in  Somer 
setshire,  but  a  morbid  state  of  the  thyroid  gland 
unfitted  him  from  preaching  with  effect,  and  he 
resigned  his  charge  in  1806.  From  this  time  till 
July  1839;  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Eclectic  Review,  writing  in  all  about  185 
articles,  fifty  of  which  were  selected  and  pub 
lished  in  a  separate  form  in  1844.  [n  1817  he 
had  accepted  a  charge  at  Downend,  near  Bristol, 
but  his  preaching  proving  unacceptable  to  his 
congregation  he  resigned,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  resided  at  Stapleton,  near  Bristol, 
chiefly  engaged  in  literary  work.  There  he  died, 
October  15, 1843.  His '  'Essays  "  have  gone  through 
more  than  twenty  editions,  and  still  continue  to 
be  popular.  His  excellent  taste,  clear  and  com 
prehensive  intellect,  rendered  him  an  admirable 
essayist.  His  "Essays,"  in  the  form  of  letters, 
published  in  1805,  were  really  addressed  to  the 
lady  who  soon  afterwards  became  his  wife. 

FULLER,  THOMAS. — A  conspicuous  place  in 
the  prose  literature  of  our  language  is  due  to  the 
historian,  divine,  and  essayist,  Thomas  Fuller. 
He  was  born  at  Aldwinkle,  Northamptonshire, 
in  1608,  and  edueated  at  Queen's  College,  Cam 
bridge.  The  works  of  Fuller  are  very  numerous, 
the  chief  of  them  being  the  following:  "A  His 
tory  of  the  Worthies  of  England,"  one  of  the 
earliest  biographical  works  in  the  language,  a 
strange  mixture  of  topography,  biography,  and 
popular  antiquities;  "The  Holy  and  Profane 
State,"  "  The  History  of  the  Holy  War,"  and 
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"  The  Church  History  of  Britain."  The  present 
examples  of  his  powers  as  an  essayist  are  given 
from  "The  Holy  and  Profane  State."  Fuller 
was  an  extraordinary  man.  If  there  was  an 
amusing  writer  in  this  world,  he  was  one.  There 
was  in  him  a  combination  of  those  qualities 
which  minister  to  our  entertainment,  such  as 
few  have  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree.  He 
was,  first  of  all,  a  man  of  multifarious  reading ; 
of  great  and  undigested  knowledge,  which  an 
extraordinary  retentiveness  of  memory  preserved 
ever  ready  for  use,  and  considerable  accuracy  of 
judgment  enabled  him  successfully  to  apply. 
"Next  to  Shakespeare,"  says  Coleridge,  "  I  am 
not  certain  whether  Thomas  Fuller,  beyond  all 
other  writers,  does  not  excite  in  me  the  sense 
and  emotion  of  the  marvellous:  the  degree  in 
which  any  given  faculty  or  combination  of  facul 
ties  is  possessed  and  manifested,  so  far  surpassing 
what  one  would  have  thought  possible  in  a  single 
mind,  as  to  give  one's  admiration  the  flavour  and 
quality  of  wonder !  Wit  was  the  stuff  and  sub 
stance  of  Fuller's  intellect.  It  was  the  element, 
the  earthen  base,  the  material  which  he  worked 
in;  and  this  very  circumstance  has  defrauded 
him  of  his  due  praise  for  the  practical  wisdom 
of  the  thoughts,  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  truths,  into  which  he  shaped  the  stuff. 
Fuller  was  incomparably  the  most  sensible,  the 
least  prejudiced  great  man  of  an  age  that  boasted 
a  galaxy  of  great  men.  He  is  a  very  voluminous 
writer ;  and  yet  in  all  his  numerous  volumes  on 
so  many  different  subjects,  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  you  will  hardly  find  a  page  in 
which  some  one  sentence  out  of  every  three  does 
not  deserve  to  be  quoted  for  itself — as  motto  or 
as  maxim."  Dr  Fuller  having  requested  one  of 
his  companions  to  make  an  epitaph  for  him,  re 
ceived  the  following : 

"Here  lies  Fuller's  earth." 
He  returned  to  dust  in  1661. 


GOLDSMITH,  OLIVER,  was  born  on  the  10th 
of  November  1728,  at  Pallas,  a  small  village  in 
the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  Eev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  in 
cumbent  of  the  parish,  the  country  parson  so 
lovingly  described  in  "  The  Deserted  Village:" 

"  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year." 

Within  two  years  from  the  birth  of  Oliver, 
however,  he  succeeded  his  wife's  uncle  in  the 
rectory  of  Kilkenny-West,  a  living  worth  £200 
a  year;  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Lissoy,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath.  When  sixteen  years  of  age, 
Goldsmith  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in 
1749  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  left  college. 
It  was  then  determined,  in  utter  disregard  of 
his  manifest  unfitness,  that  he  should  enter  the 
Church.  He  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Elfin  for 
ordination,  arrayed  in  scarlet  breeches ;  but  his 


ordship    took    exception    to    his    scholarship, 
;heology,  or  morals,  and  dismissed  him.     Law 
was    next  selected  with  little  better  success. 
Accordingly,   another    little    purse    being  col- 
ected  for  him,  he  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  then, 
as  now,  one  of  the  first  medical  schools  of  the 
world.    During  the  sessions  of  1752  and  1753  he 
studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh.    On  the  pretext, 
or  with  the  serious  intention,  of  completing  his 
medical  studies  under  the  distinguished  Albinus 
of  Leyden,  he  now  resolved  on  going  to  the 
Continent.      He  took   ship  for  Bordeaux — an 
inexplicable  choice  for  one  going  to  Leyden — 
but  owing  to  stress  of  weather  it  had  to  put  in 
at  Newcastle.      Here  he  and  his  four  fellow- 
passengers  were  apprehended  as  agents  of  the 
French  Government.      This,  which   might  be 
regarded  as  a  misfortune,  saved  his  life;   for 
the  ship,  continuing  its  voyage  to  Bordeaux, 
was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and 
all  on  board  perished.     After  some  delay  he  was 
liberated,  and  sailed  direct  for  Rotterdam,  pro 
ceeding  thence  on  foot  to  Leyden.     His  time 
and  attention  during  the  eighteen  months  he 
spent  at  this  university,  were  divided  between 
the  lecture-hall  and  gambling-table— the  fashion 
able  resort  of  the  day,  which  he  had  not  sufficient 
power  of  will  to  resist.     Again  reduced  to  pov 
erty,  but  too  much  ashamed  to  own  it,  he  started 
on  foot  for  a  tour  through  Europe,  with  one 
clean  shirt,  a  flute,  and  a  guinea  as  provision 
for   his    journey.       Having   trudged   through 
Belgium  and  France,  he    arrived  at  Geneva, 
where  he  became  tutor  to  an  English  youth, 
whose  character  seems  to  have  been  the  very 
opposite  of  his  own.     To  the  great  satisfaction 
of  both,  this  engagement  terminated  at  Mar 
seilles;  and  Goldsmith,  enriched  somewhat  by 
his  tutorial  fee,  travelled  onward  through  the 
north  of  Italy.      At  Padua  he  resided  seven 
months,  and  then  he  directed  his  steps  home 
ward  through  France.     He  arrived  in  London  in 
February  1756.      He  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year,  with  a  livelihood  to  make  in  a 
country  where  his  voice  and  his  flute  were  of  no 
service.     On  the  strength  of  his  B.A.  degree,  he 
obtained  an  ushership  in  a  school,  but  his  B.A. 
having  failed  him,  he  tried  what  the  Paduan 
doctorate  could  do.     He  obtained  an  assistant- 
ship  in  a  laboratory  in  Fish  Street  Hill,  and 
afterwards  commenced  on  his  own  account  a 
medical  practice  in  Southwark.    A  poor  patient, 
a  printer,  succeeded  in  bringing  him  under  the 
notice  ef  his  master,  Mr  Samuel  Richardson, 
publisher,  and  author  of  "Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,"  who  employed  him  as  a  corrector  for  the 
press ;  and  in  this  humble  and  fortuitous  way 
Goldsmith  entered  the  service  of  the  muses.    For 
five  or  six  years  he  led  a  hand-to-mouth  life— in 
turns,   teacher,   physician,    and  literary  hack, 
contributing  in  turn  to  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
the  Bee,  Busybody,  Lady's  Magazine,  Public 
Ledger.    The  contributions  to  the  Public  Ledger 
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were  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Citizen  of  the  World."  All  these  produc 
tions  had  been  anonymous,  but  he  was  known 
as  their  author  among  men  of  letters,  and  was 
beginning  to  be  valued  by  the  publishers.  He 
now  took  handsomer  apartments  in  Wine  Office 
Court,  attended  coffee-houses  and  debating  clubs, 
and  began  to  feel  that  he  had  gained  a  footing 
in  literature.  His  rooms  werte  frequented  by 
not  a  few  men  of  note,  and  in  the  year  1760  they 
were  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  living  head 
of  English  literature,  Dr  Johnson.  Once  intro 
duced,  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  became  steadfast 
friends,  notwithstanding  the  manifest  contrarie 
ties  of  their  characters.  On  the  15th  December 
1764  he  published  "The  Traveller,"  the  first 
work  which  bore  his  name.  In  1766,  while  "  The 
Traveller  "  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity, 
there  appeared  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher  for  some 
time.  In  1768,  "  The  Good  Natured  Man,"  a 
comedy,  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  with 
success,  and  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  was 
brought  out  in  1773.  Besides  a  republication  of 
his  essays,  and  ordinary  routine  work,  from  which 
he  was  never  long  free,  he  wrote  during  the 
winter  1768-69  a  history  of  Rome,  for  which  he 
received  £300 ;  a  history  of  England,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  form  of  letters  from  a  nobleman 
to  his  son,  and  afterwards  in  a  fuller  form  in 
1771,  which  brought  him  £600;  a  history  of 
Greece,  in  two  volumes,  by  which  he  made  £250 ; 
and  a  natural  history,  in  several  volumes,  for 
which,  although  it  was  not  finished  till  near  his 
death,  he  had  previously  received  800  guineas. 
Towards  the  close  of  1772  he  began  to  feel  the 
first  symptoms  of  failing  health.  He  retired  to 
the  country,  but  again  returned  to  town  in  the 
spring  of  1774,  was  attacked  by  a  low  nervous 
fever,  from  which  he  died  on  the  4th  April.  His 
sudden  and  premature  death  startled  the  literary 
world,  and  struck  the  closer  circle  of  his  acquaint 
ance  with  deep  anguish.  Old  Dr  Johnson  felt 
the  blow  heavily,  but  undemonstratively,  as  was 
his  nature.  The  more  impassioned  Burke  burst 
into  tears ;  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  com 
pelled  by  grief  to  abandon  for  the  day  the  lab 
ours  of  his  easel.  He  was  buried  privately  in 
the  Temple  burying-ground,  on  Saturday  even 
ing,  9th  April  1774 

HAZLITT,  WILLIAM,  the  acute  critic  and 
essayist,  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister  of  the  same 
name,  was  born  at  Maidstone  on  the  10th  of 
April  1778.  When  only  five  years  old  his  father 
visited  America,  and  for  a  short  time  ministered 
there,  and  afterwards  returning  to  England, 
settled  down  at  Wem  in  Shropshire.  When  nine 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Wem,  and 
gave  various  indications  at  this  early  period  of 
mental  precocity  and  the  possession  of  varied 
knowledge.  In  1793  he  was  entered  as  a  student 
at  the  Unitarian  College  at  Hackney,  but  pos 


sessing  no  liking  for  his  father's  profession,  de 
voted  his  time  to  the  study  of  moral  and  poli 
tical  philosophy.  Having  early  shown  a  taste 
for  drawing  and  a  love  of  pictures,  he  next  deter 
mined  to  follow  out  the  profession  of  a  painter, 
and  in  1802  visited  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  paintings  in  the  Louvre.  On  his 
return  to  England  this  new  line  of  study  was 
soon  abandoned.  In  1803  he  appeared  in  London 
and  published  his  essay  on  the  "Principles  of 
Human  Action."  In  1808  he  married  a  Miss 
Stoddart,  the  sister  of  Dr  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
Stoddart,  when  he  settled  in  Wiltshire,  and  de 
voted  his  time  and  attention  to  literature.  His 
life  was  afterwards  one  course  of  uninterrupted 
literary  exertion,  and  his  labours  brought  him  in 
a  considerable  income  had  his  imprudence  not 
helped  to  dissipate  it.  In  1822  he  was  divorced 
from  his  wife,  but  he  married  again  a  second 
time,  two  years  afterwards.  Hazlitt  lectured  on 
English  philosophy,  and  on  the  English  poets 
generally,  and  contributed  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  the  Examiner,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  but  his  literary  reputation  now  chiefly 
rests  on  his  essays,  of  which  some  characteristic 
specimens  are  given  in  the  present  volume. 

HUME,  DAVID,  was  the  second  son  of  Joseph 
Hume,  Laird  of  Ninewells,  near  Dunse,  in  Ber 
wickshire.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
26th  of  April  1711.  At  first  designed  for  the 
law,  but  having  no  liking  for  that  profession,  in 
1734  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  in 
Bristol.  He  next  went  to  France,  where  his 
"  Treatise  of  Human  Nature"  was  written,  and 
published  at  London  in  1738.  It  excited  little 
or  no  hostility  or  interest  on  its  appearance. 
In  1742  he  published  "  Essays,  Moral  and  Philo 
sophical."  Some  of  these  essays  are  remarkable 
for  elegance  of  style  and  the  research  which  they 
display.  The  first  portion  of  his  "History  of 
Great  Britain"  was  published  in  1754  ;  the  re 
maining  volumes  followed  between  1757  and 
1762.  In  1766  returning  to  Scotland,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  situation  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  which  he  held  for  two  years. 
He  retired  in  easy  circumstances,  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died  on  the  25th  August  1776. 

HUNT,  JAMES  HENRY  LEIGH,  was  born  at 
Southgate,  in  Middlesex,  October  19,  1784.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  left  this  school.  A  collection  of 
poems  which  he  had  written  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  sixteen  was  published  by  his  father 
in  1802.  While  in  a  situation  in  the  War  Office, 
he  contributed  to  various  periodicals,  writing 
theatrical  criticisms  and  literary  articles  for  a 
newspaper  which  had  been,  started  by  his  bro 
ther,  John  Hunt,  in  1805.  He  left  the  War 
Office  in  1808  to  become  joint-editor  and  pro 
prietor  of  the  Examiner  newspaper.  Three 
different  times  the  Examiner  had  to  stand  a 
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government  prosecution  from  the  ruling  powers  ; 
on  the  last  occasion,  a  fine  of  £500  was  imposed 
on  each  of  the  brothers,  and  two  years'  impri 
sonment.  This  imprisonment  was  lightened  by 
public  sympathy  and  the  visits  of  friends. 
Shortly  after  his  release  he  published  "The 
Descent  of  Liberty,  1815,"  and  "  The  Feast  of 
the  Poets,"  and  in  1816,  the  well-known  "  Story 
of  Kimini."  He  also  started  the  Indicator ',  a 
small  weekly  paper,  on  the  model  of  the  old 
essayists.  He  visited  Italy  in  1822  to  assist 
Lord  Byron  and  Shelley  in  carrying  on  the 
Liberal,  but  Shelley's  premature  death  on  his 
arrival  caused  its  discontinuance.  Leigh  Hunt's 
best  known  works  are  his  poem,  "  The  Story 
of  Rimini,"  his  Autobiography,  and  his  essays, 
"Men,  Women,  and  Books,"  "Imagination  and 
Fancy,"  and  "  Wit  and  Humour,"  etc.  He  died 
on  the  28th  of  August  1859,  aged  seventy-five. 

JEFFREY,  FRANCIS,  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  23d  October  1773.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  depute-clerks  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Lanarkshire  farmer. 
He  attended  the  High  School  of  his  native  city, 
spending  four  years  under  the  care  of  Mr  Luke 
Fraser,  one  of  the  under-masters,  and  the  re 
mainder  of  his  time  in  the  class  of  Dr  Adam, 
author  of  the  "Roman  Antiquities."  In  the 
winter  of  1787,  after  the  death  of  his  mother, 
he  removed  to  Glasgow  University,  when  he  at 
tended  respectively  the  Greek,  the  Logic,  and 
Moral  Philosophy  classes.  In  the  debating  so 
cieties  connected  with  the  college  he  first  distin 
guished  himself  as  a  fluent  and  rapid  speaker, 
a  quick  and  ingenious  writer,  and  a  merciless 
critic  on  the  papers  and  speeches  of  others.  At 
this  time  he  had  also  commenced  the  habit  of 
taking  notes  and  writing  essays  as  a  means  of 
private  culture,  which  he  continued  on  his  return 
to  Edinburgh.  In  his  little  room  in  the  Lawn- 
market  of  Edinburgh,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
almost  continuously  employed  in  writing  and 
reading,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  industry,  Lord 
Cockburn  mentions,  that  between  November 
1789  and  March  1790,  he  had  produced  thirty- 
one  different  manuscript  essays  on  literary  and 
metaphysical  topics.  At  this  time  he  also  at 
tended  the  Scotch  Law  and  the  Civil  Law  classes 
in  Edinburgh  University.  In  1791  he  went  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  but  returned  in  the  fol 
lowing  year.  In  1792  he  became  a  member  of 
the  famous  Speculative  Society,  and  was  counted 
one  of  its  most  active  members,  and  one  of  its 
chief  ornaments,  contributing  essays  in  turn,  and 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  debates.  In 
1794  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1801,  when 
his  income  was  verging  on  £100  a  year,  he  mar 
ried  his  second  cousin,  Catherine  Wilson,  of  St 
Andrews,  and  settled  down  in  a  third-story 
house,  No.  18  Buccleuch  Place.  It  was  in  this 
house  at  a  convivial  meeting,  when  Jeffrey, 
Sydney  Smith,  Homer,  and  Brougham,  were  pre 


sent,  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  projected. 
The  following  is  Lord  Jeffrey's  own  account  of 
the  founding  of  the  Review:  "I  cannot  say 
exactly  where  the  project  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  was  first  talked  of  among  the  projectors. 
But  the  first  serious  consultations  about  it,  and 
which  led  to  our  application  to  a  publisher,  were 
held  in  a  small  house  where  I  then  lived  in  Buc 
cleuch  Place  (I  forget  the  number).  They  were 
attended  by  S.  Smith,  F.  Horner,  Dr  Thomas 
Brown,  Lord  Murray  (John  Archibald  Murray, 
a  Scottish  advocate,  and  now  one  of  the  Scottish 
judges),  and  some  of  them  also  by  Lord  Webb 
Seymour,  Dr  John  Thomson,  and  Thomas  Thom 
son.  The  first  three  numbers  were  given  to  the 
publisher,  he  taking  the  risk  and  defraying  the 
charges.  There  was  then  no  individual  editor, 
but  as  many  of  us  as  could  be  got  to  attend 
used  to  meet  in  a  dingy  room  of  Willison's 
printing-office  in  Craig's  Close,  where  the  proofs 
of  our  own  articles  were  read  over  and  remarked 
upon,  and  attempts  made,  also,  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  few  manuscripts  which  were  then  offered 
by  strangers.  But  we  had  seldom  patience  to 
go  through  with  this,  and  it  was  soon  found  ne 
cessary  to  have  a  responsible  editor,  and  the 
office  was  pressed  upon  me.  About  the  same 
time,  Constable  (the  publisher)  was  told  that  he 
must  allow  ten  guineas  a  sheet  to  the  contribu 
tors,  to  which  he  at  once  assented  ;  and  not  long 
after  the  minimum  was  raised  to  sixteen  guineas, 
at  which  it  remained  during  my  reign.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  articles  were  paid  much  higher, 
averaging,  I  should  think,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  guineas  a  sheet  on  the  whole  num 
ber.  I  had,  I  might  say,  an  unlimited  discre 
tion  in  this  respect,  and  must  do  the  publishers 
the  justice  to  say  that  they  never  made  the 
slightest  objection.  Indeed,  as  we  all  knew 
that  they  had  for  a  long  time  at  least  a  very 
great  profit,  they  probably  felt  that  they  were 
at  our  mercy.  Smith  was  by  far  the  most  timid 
of  the  confederacy,  and  believed  that,  unless  our 
incognito  was  strictly  maintained,  we  could  not 
go  on  a  day ;  and  this  was  his  object  for  making 
us  hold  our  dark  divans  at  Willison's  office,  to 
which  he  insisted  on  our  repairing  singly,  and 
by  back  approaches  or  different  lanes.  He  had 
also  so  strong  an  impression  of  Brougham's  in 
discretion  and  rashness  that  he  would  not  let 
him  be  a  member  of  our  association,  though 
wished  for  by  all  the  rest.  He  was  admitted, 
however,  after  the  third  number,  and  did  more 
work  for  us  than  anybody.  Brown  took  offence 
at  some  alterations  Smith  had  made  in  a  trifling 
article  of  his  in  the  second  number,  and  left  us 
thus  early,  publishing,  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
magazine,  the  fact  of  his  secession,  a  step  which 
we  all  deeply  regretted,  and  thought  scarcely 
justified  by  the  provocation.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  occurred  ever  after."  Jeffrey' a  practice  in 
creased  with  his  fame  as  a  writer,  when  he  re 
moved  to  Craigcrook,  a  beautiful  little  property 
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at  the  foot  of  the  Corstorphine  Hills.  Having 
been  chosen  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
he  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Review  in  1829. 
In  1830  he  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Dundee  district  of 
burghs ;  being  unseated  in  1831,  he  was  imme 
diately  returned  for  the  burgh  of  Malton,  which 
he  represented  till  1832.  In  the  end  of  1832  he 
was  returned  to  the  first  reformed  Parliament  for 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  He  remained  in  Parlia 
ment  till  1834,  and  was  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot 
land  under  the  Grey  government.  In  1834  he 
was  raised  to  a  vacant  judgeship  in  the  Scottish 
bench,  where  he  was  noted  for  soundness,  rapid 
ity,  and  conscientiousness.  He  died  at  Craig- 
crook  on  the  26th  of  January  1850,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year. 

JONSON,  BENJAMIN,  was  born  in  1574,  and 
was  making  very  extraordinary  progress  at  school, 
when  his  mother,  who  soon  after  her  husband's 
death,  a  clergyman  in  Westminster,  married  a 
bricklayer,  took  him  home  to  learn  his  step 
father's  business.  How  long  he  continued  in 
this  occupation  is  uncertain,  but  it  appears  that 
he  was  employed  on  the  new  building  at  Lin 
coln's  Inn,  where  he  was  seen  with  a  trowel  in 
one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  Disliking 
this  occupation,  however,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier, 
and  served  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  distinguished  himself  by  killing  one  of 
the  enemy  in  single  combat  in  view  of  both 
armies.  Eeturning  to  England,  he  is  said  to 
have  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
very  shortly  afterwards  we  find  him  married  in 
London — beginning  his  career  as  an  actor.  In 
1598  he  produced  his  comedy  of  "  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour,"  which  was  followed  by  a  new 
play  every  year,  till  the  reign  of  James  I., 
when  he  was  employed  in  the  masques  and 
entertainments  at  court.  In  1619  he  was  ap 
pointed  poet-laureate,  with  a  salary  of  £100, 
and  a  butt  of  canary  wine  yearly  from  the  king's 
cellars.  Want  of  economy,  however,  kept  him 
poor.  He  died  August  16,  1637,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  tablet  in 
Poets'  Corner,  inscribed  "0  Eare  Ben  Jonson," 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  His  principal 
plays  are  "  Sejanus,"  "  Volpone,"  "  Epicoene," 
and  "  The  Alchemist."  His  claim  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  essayists  rests  chiefly  on  his  "  Explor- 
ata ;  or,  Discoveries  made  upon  Men  and 
Matter,  as  they  have  flowed  out  of  his  daily 
reading ;  or  had  their  reflux  to  his  peculiar 
Notion  of  the  Times."  These  notes  in  prose 
contain  many  acute  criticisms  and  valuable 
passages. 

JOHNSON,  SAMUEL,  was  born  at  Lichfield, 
in  1709,  where  his  father  was  a  bookseller.  His 
education  was  completed  at  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  1732  he  became  under  master  of 
a  free  school  at  Market  Bosworth,  in  Leicester 


shire.  In  1735  he  married  Mrs  Porter,  a  widow 
with  a  small  fortune,  opened  a  boarding  school, 
but  the  school  not  succeeding,  after  a  year's 
trial,  he  left  for  London.  His  first  literary 
production  which  attracted  attention  was  his 
"London,"  a  poem  in  imitation  of  the  third 
satire  of  Juvenal.  In  1749  Garrick  introduced 
his  tragedy  of  "Irene"  on  the  "stage  at  Drury 
Lane,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  He  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  Rambler,  a  bi-weekly 
publication,  on  March  20,  1750,  and  continued 
it  till  March  14,  1752.  The  time  which  had 
intervened  between  the  Guardian  and  the 
Rambler,  from  1713  to  1750,  had  been  filled  up 
with  many  attempts  of  the  periodical  kind,  but 
none  with  the  same  high-toned  serious  purpose 
as  the  Rambler.  The  latter  made  its  way  but 
slowly  into  the  world.  Its  largest  sale  seldom 
exceeded  500  copies.  These  essays  have  been 
accused  of  possessing  a  gloomy  uniformity,  but 
it  is  no  less  true  that  we  find  Johnson  there, 
"the  great  moral  teacher  of  his  countrymen; 
his  essays  form  a  body  of  ethics  ;  the  observa 
tions  on  life  and  manners  are  acute  and  in 
structive,  and  the  papers  professedly  critical 
serve  to  promote  the  cause  of  literature."  In 
the  Rambler  only  five  papers  were  the  production 
of  other  writers.  The  Idler  was  begun  in  1758. 
The  romance  of  "Basselas"  appeared  in  1759. 
After  a  long  career  of  miscellaneous  literary  in 
dustry,  he  set  to  work  on  his  dictionary,  the" 
great  work  which  has  made  his  name  known 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
Whilst  the  dictionary  was  going  forward, 
Boswell  tells  us,  Johnson  lived  part  of  his  time 
in  Holborn,  part  in  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street; 
and  he  had  a  room  fitted  up  like  a  counting- 
house  for  carrying  on  the  work.  In  1755  the 
dictionary  appeared,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
his  Majesty  George  III.  granted  a  pension  to  Dr 
Johnson  of  £300  a  year,  it  having  been  repre 
sented  to  his  Majesty  that  he  was  a  very  learned 
and  good  man,  without  any  certain  provision. 
The  Earl  of  Bute,  then  Prime  Minister,  an 
nounced  this  instance  of  his  sovereign's  bounty  - 
to  the  doctor,  who,  it  is  said,  felt  some  hesitation 
in  accepting  it,  after  the  definitions  he  had  given 
in  his  dictionary  of  pension  and  pensioner. 
Lord  Bute,  at  the  time  of  presenting  him  with 
it,  expressly  said  to  him,  "It  is  not  given  to 
you  for  anything  you  are  to  do,  but  for  what 
you  have  done."  His  "Lives  of  the  English 
Poets,"  models  in  literary  biography,  were  begun 
in  1770.  Dr  Johnson  died  after  a  long  illness 
December  19, 1784. 

LAMB,  CHARLES,  was  born  in  London,  in 
Crown  Office  Kow,  Inner  Temple,  on  Friday  the 
10th  of  February  1775.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
seven  children,  and  after  attending  a  little  day 
school,  in  his  eighth  year  was  presented  to 
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Christ's  Hospital  by  Timothy  Yeates,  Esq.,  the 
governor.  In  1792  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
accountant's  office  of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  remained  thirty-three  years  in  this  office,  till 
his  salary  had  gradually  risen  from  about  £70 
to  £600  per  annum.  Some  of  his  fellow-clerks 
confess  that  he  was  neither  a  neat  nor  an  accu 
rate  accountant,  but  they  all  liked  him  for  his 
genial  humour.  His  companions  there  had  little 
or  no  fellow-feeling  with  him  in  his  literary 
studies.  His  essay,  "The  Superannuated  Man," 
p.  319,  contains  not  a  few  personal  touches.  His 
thirty-three  years'  clerkship  closed  on  Tuesday, 
the  29th  March  1825,  when  he  received  a  retir 
ing  pension  of  £450  per  annum,  with  a  separate 
provision  for  his  sister,  Mary  Lamb,  as  if  she 
had  been  his  wife.  He  did  not  marry,  but 
during  his  lifetime  remained  devotedly  attached 
to  his  sister,  who  was  subject  to  periodi 
cal  attacks  of  insanity,  -and  who  had,  while 
under  the  influence  of  one  of  these  attacks, 
stabbed  her  mother  to  death  with  one  of  the 
knives  from  the  dinner-table,  September  1796. 
Throughout  his  lifetime  he  enjoyed  the  friend 
ship  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Rogers, 
Hazlitt,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  time. 
The  "  Essays  of  Elia"  were  contributed  to  the 
London  Magazine  between  1820-25.  The  largest 
sum  he  received  for  these  essays  was  £170  a  year 
for  two  years  together.  "  As  an  essayist,"  says 
Charles  Kent,  "he  not  merely  takes  his  place 
by  right  with  the  best  of  them,  but  in  the  very 
first  place,  in  the  front  rank,  with  Montaigne 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  with  Sir  Richard  Steele 
and  with  Joseph  Addison. "  ' '  His  essays, "  says  a 
recent  writer,  "  were  almost  all  published  during 
the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life.  He  was  then 
in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  he  poured  forth 
his  original  thoughts  and  quaint  fancies  with  a 
richness  and  variety  which  no  other  essayist  has 
ever  rivalled.  He  had  every  qualification  for  an 
essayist.  He  had  learned  English  from  the  best 
teachers — the  old  writers ;  and  he  had  been  an 
apt  scholar,  not  accumulating  merely,  but  as 
similating  what  he  learned.  His  early  style,  as 
in  'John  Woodville,'  for  instance,  is  often  an 
tiquated  ;  but  in  the  *  Essays  of  Elia '  there  is 
no  trace  of  an  excessive  or  servile  adherence  to 
the  manner  of  his  models.  Few  writers,  indeed, 
have  had  a  more  real  command  of  English  than 
Lamb  had.  He  was  not  restrained  or  impeded 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  language,  he  rather  con 
trolled  it,  and  moulded  it,  so  to  speak,  to  his 
purposes.  It  might  be  possible,  by  a  careful 
study  and  imitation  of  Addison  or  Goldsmith, 
to  form  a  good  independent  style  of  composi 
tion.  Their  English  is  flexible,  it  can  adapt 
itself  without  much  difficulty  (except,  of  course, 
on  account  of  its  surpassing  beauty)  to  the  pecu 
liarities  of  other  minds.  It  is  not  so  with  Charles 
Lamb's  writings.  His  style  is  rigid,  and  cannot 
be  copied  or  adapted.  It  is  Elia's  English.  To 
imitate  it  would  be  mere  mimicry.  Sometimes 


it  would  seem  as  if  the  impediment  in  Lamb's 
speech  had  influenced  his  style.  His  sentences 
are  often  very  short,  with  frequent  and  long 
pauses,  but  brilliant  and  suggestive.  His  ideas 
succeed  each  other  with  wonderful  richness  and 
profusion  ;  they  seem  to  spring  perfect  from  the 
brain.  But  these  curt  and  broken  sentences  are 
merely  used  by  Elia  as  means  to  produce  a  de 
sired  effect.  The  pauses  were  the  'halting-stones 
and  resting-places '  of  his  wit.  The  essay  on 
the  popular  mistake  '  that  we  should  rise  with 
the  lark'  is  perhaps  his  masterpiece  in  this 
respect.  What  an  aviary  of  fast-flocking,  de 
lightful  images,  too  delicate  almost  for  laughter, 
does  this  inimitably  witty  little  piece  conjure 
up  before  the  mind.  The  pathos  and  the 
humour  of  Elia  are  alike  admirable.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  he  excelled  more  in  the  one  than  in 
the  other,  for  it  is  impossible  to  compare  styles 
so  dissimilar,  as,  for  instance,  '  The  Dissertation 
upon  Roast  Pig,'  and  the  thoughts  upon  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  '  that  are  no  homes,'  and  the 
children  of  the  poor  that  are  never  young.  Both 
are  perfect  in  their  way.  In  the  richness  of  his 
humour  and  the  depths  of  his  pathos,  Elia 
stands,  among  essayists,  unrivalled — " 

"  With  tears  and  laughter  for  all  time." 
It  has  been  proposed,  at  Christ's  Hospital,  to 
give  annually  for  the  best  English  essay  a  silver 
medal,  bearing  on  its  obverse  a  profile  portrait 
of  Lamb. 

LOCKE,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Wrington,  in  Som 
ersetshire,  in  1632i  He  was  educated  at  Westmin 
ster  School,  and  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
and  distinguishing  himself  there,  he  finally  ap 
plied  to  the  study  of  medicine.  In  1666,  having 
been  introduced  to  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  and  having  been  serviceable  to 
him  in  a  medical  capacity,  was  introduced  by 
him  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of 
Halifax.  In  1672,  when  Shaftesbury  was  ap 
pointed  Lord  Chancellor,  he  made  Locke  secre 
tary  of  Presentations,  and  at  a  later  period,  sec 
retary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  When  Shaftesbury 
lost  favour  at  court,  Locke  followed  him  to  take 
refuge  in  Holland.  His  famous  "Letter  on 
Toleration  "  was  written  there,  and  he  also  at 
this  time  finished  his  famous  "  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,"  which  he  had  com 
menced  in  1670.  After  the  Revolution,  having 
approved  himself  to  the  Government  for  his 
Liberal  principles,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
Commissionership  of  Stamps,  and  also  held  for 
five  years  the  office  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Trade.  His  "  Two  Treatises  on  Government," 
and  the  "  Treatise  on  Education,"  were  pub 
lished  in  1690.  The  "  Conduct  of  the  Under 
standing,"  from  which  we  have  quoted  the  more 
valuable  portions,  was  not  published  till  after 
his  death.  Locke  died  of  consumption,  which 
seems  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  family. 
Locke  was  agreeable  and  well-bred  in  company, 
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a  good  talker,  of  frugal  and  regular  habits,  with 
great  sagacity  and  power  of  expression.  His 
"Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding"  is  an 
endeavour  to  show  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived 
from  experience,  that  is,  through  the  senses,  and 
reflection  on  what  they  reveal  to  us.  A  fresh 
life  of  John  Locke,  by  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne,  was 
published  in  1876. 

MACAULAY,  THOMAS  BABINGTON  (Lord 
Macaulay),  was  born  at  Rothley  Temple,  Leices 
tershire,  October  25,  1800."  Zachary  Macaulay, 
his  father,  was  associated  with  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson  in  their  exertions  against  the  slave 
trade ;  he  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Macaulay, 
a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  Highlands,  him 
self  descended  from  Aulay  Macaulay,  who  minis 
tered  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  the  High 
landers  of  Tiree  and  Coll,  and  then  to  those  of 
Harris.  "  During  forty  successive  years,"  says 
Mr  Trevelyan,  Lord  Macaulay's  biographer, 
speaking  of  Zachary  Macaulay's  labours  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  "he  was  ever 
burdened  with  this  thought.  It  was  the  sub 
ject  of  his  visions  by  day  and  of  his  dreams  by 
night.  To  give  them  reality,  he  laboured  as 
men  labour  for  the  honours  of  a  profession,  or 
for  the  subsistence  of  their  children.  In  that 
service  he  sacrificed  all  that  a  man  may  lawfully 
sacrifice — health,  fortune,  repose,  favour,  and 
celebrity.  He  died  a  poor  man,  though  wealth 
was  within  his  reach.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  severest  toil  amidst  allurements  to  luxuriate 
in  the  delights  of  domestic  and  social  inter 
course,  such  as  few  indeed  have  encountered. 
He  silently  permitted  some  to  usurp  his  hardly- 
earned  honours  that  no  selfish  controversy  might 
desecrate  their  common  cause."  Young  Mac 
aulay  graduated  at  Cambridge,  was  the  author 
of  two  prize  poems,  was  elected  to  the  Craven 
scholarship  in  1821,  and  became  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College  in  1822.  We  are  told  that  at 
college  he  detested  the  labour  of  manufacturing 
Greek  and  Latin  verse,  defining  a  scholar  as  one 
who  reads  Plato  with  his  feet  on  the  fender.  He 
learned  to  hate  mathematics,  and  his  advice  to 
writers  of  Latin  prose  was,  "  Soak  your  mind 
with  Cicero."  While  at  Cambridge  he  had 
great  expectations  from  his  father,  he  supposing 
himself  to  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
but  his  ruin  threw  him  on  his  own  resources. 
When  he  obtained  his  fellowship  in  Trinity  Col 
lege,  the  £300  which  it  brought  him  he  shared 
with  his  family,  along  with  a  smaller  sum  obtained 
from  his  Review  articles.  In  February  1826  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  the 
same  year  he  commenced  his  brilliant  career  as 
an  essayist  by  the  publication  of  the  paper  on 
Milton  in  the  Edinburgh  Preview,  written  when 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  This  paper  is  given 
entire  in  the  present  selection  from  his  essays. 
"  The  effect  on  the  author's  reputation,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  was  instantaneous.  Like  Lord 


Byron,  he  awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself 
famous.  The  beauties  of  the  work  were  such  as 
all  men  could  recognise  and  its  very  faults 
pleased!  The  redundance  of  youthful  enthusi 
asm  which  he  himself  unsparingly  condemned  in 
the  preface  to  his  collected  essays  seemed  grace 
ful  enough  in  the  eyes  of  others,  if  it  were  only 
as  a  relief  from  the  perverted  ability  of  that  ela 
borate  libel  on  our  great  epic  poet  which  now 
goes  by  the  name  of  Dr  Johnson's  'Life  of 
Milton.'  Murray  declared  that  it  would  be 
worth  the  copyright  of  '  Childe  Harold  '  to  have 
Macaulay  on  the  staff  of  the  Quarterly.  The 
family  breakfast-table  inBloomsbury  was  covered 
with  cards  of  invitation  to  dinner  from  every 
quarter  of  London,  and  his  father  groaned  in 
spirit  over  the  conviction  that  henceforward  the 
law  would  be  less  to  him  than  ever."  But  for 
Lord  Brougham,  it  is  asserted  that  Macaulay 
might  have  been  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
He  was  next  appointed  Commissioner  of  Bank 
ruptcy,  and  was  returned  as  Member  of  Parlia 
ment  for  Calne  in  1830.  In  1834  he  visited 
India,  as  a  member  and  legal  adviser  of  the  Su 
preme  Council,  to  draw  up  a  new  code  of  Indian 
law,  and  as  one  of  the  results  of  this  visit,  after 
wards  contributed  his  two  famous  essays  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings.  The  desire  of  a  competence  is  said 
to  have  led  him  to  go  to  India.  While  there,  he 
had  £10,000  a  year  for  four  years,  less  than  half 
of  which  sufficed  for  his  expenditure.  On  his 
return,  £10,000  from  an  uncle  made  him  thor 
oughly  independent  for  life.  Of  his  essays, 
those  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  have 
had  the  most  extensive  sale  on  separate  publica 
tion.  In  1839  he  was  made  Secretary  of  War, 
and  in  1840  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Edinburgh. 
In  1857  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the 
title  of  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley.  The  state 
of  his  health  forbidding  his  taking  part  in  the 
public  business  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  time 
was  mainly  devoted  to  the  writing  of  his  "  History 
of  Engiand."  Four  volumes  of  his  "History" 
appeared  during  his  lifetime ;  the  fifth,  which 
had  not  received  his  final  revision,  was  published 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Holly  Lodge, 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  December  28, 1 859.  He  died 
peacefully  in  his  library,  dressed  and  seated  in 
his  easy  chair,  having  ceased  to  breathe  when  in 
that  posture,  with  the  first  number  of  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  lying  on  the  table  beside  him. 
"  He  died,"  says  Mr  Trevelyan,  "  as  he  had 
always  wished  to  die,  without  pain,  without  any 
formal  farewell,  preceding  to  the  grave  all  whom 
he  loved,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  great  and 
honourable  name,  and  the  memory  of  a  life 
every  action  of  which  was  as  clear  and  trans-' 
parent  as  one  of  his  own  sentences.  It  would  be 
unbecoming  in  me  to  dwell  on  the  regretful 
astonishment  with  which  the  tidings  of  his  death 
were  received  wherever  the  English  language  is 
read,  and  quite  unnecessary  to  describe  the  en- 
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during  grief  of  those  upon  whom  he  had  lavished 
his  affections,  and  for  whom  life  had  been  bright 
ened  by  daily  converse  with  his  genius,  and  en 
nobled  by  familiarity  with  his  lofty  and  upright 
example."  The  publication  of  his  "History  of 
England  "  was  an  extraordinary  financial  success. 
Twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  copies  were 
sold  in  ten  weeks.  "  I  should  not  wonder,"  he 
remarks  in  his  diary  on  this  success,  "if  I  made 
£20,000  this  year  by  literature.  Pretty  well, 
considering  that  twenty-two  years  ago  I  had  just 
nothing  when  my  debts  were  paid  ;  and  all  that 
I  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  left 
me  by  my  uncle,  the  general,  has  been  made  by 
myself."  When  the  £20,000  had  been  paid  over 
to  his  account  by  his  publisher,  he  further  re 
marked  :  "  What  a  sum  to  be  gained  by  one 
edition  of  a  book  !  I  may  say  gained  in  one 
day,  but  that  was  harvest-day.  The  work  had 
been  near  seven  years  in  hand."  The  "  Life  and 
Letters"  of  this  great  historian  and  brilliant 
essayist,  by  his  nephew,  G.  Otto  Trevelyan, 
M.P.,  was  published  in  March  1876. 

MACKENZIE,  HENRY,  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
in  August  1745.  His  father,  Dr  Joshua  Mac 
kenzie,  was  a  physician  in  extensive  practice. 
He  was  educated  at  the  High  School,  and  after 
wards  studied  law.  The  department  of  law 
chosen  by  Mackenzie  was  the  business  of  the 
Exchequer  Court,  to  improve  himself  in  which 
he  went  to  London  in  1765,  to  study  the  English 
Exchequer  practice.  His  earliest  and  most  suc 
cessful  novel,  "The  Man  of  Feeling,"  was  begun 
in  London  about  this  time,  and  afterwards 
published  anonymously  in  1771.  His  profes 
sional  life  in  Edinburgh  allowed  him  sufficient 
leisure  to  cultivate  literature.  Besides  his  other 
works  he  was  the  editor  of  two  periodicals,  the 
Mirror  and  the  Lounger.  The  Mirror  continued 
to  appear  for  seventeen  months,  from  January 
1779  ;  and  the  Lounger,  which  was  commenced 
in  February  1785,  ceased  publication  about  two 
years  afterwards.  The  most  notable  of  Mac 
kenzie's  contributions  to  these  two  periodicals 
are  "  The  Tale  of  La  Eoche,"  and  the  kindly 
and  well-timed  criticism  on  Burns's  works,  both 
of  which  appear  in  the  present  selection.  In 
1808  he  published  a  complete  collection  of  his 
works  in  eight  octavo  volumes.  He  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Lodovick  Grant  of  Grant, 
and  by  this  lady  he  had  eleven  children,  one  of 
whom  attained  the  dignity  of  a  judge  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Scotland.  Henry  Mackenzie 
died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  14th  of  January  1831, 
in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  young 
est  and  last  surviving  son,  the  Right  Hon.  Holt 
Mackenzie,  died  in  London,  March  31,  1876. 

MILLER,  HUGH,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  our  self-taught  writers,  and  popular  illus 
trators  of  geology,  was  a  native  of  Cromarty, 
born  October  10,  1802.  His  family  were  sea 


faring  men,  his  own  father  being  drowned  at  sea 
in  a  storm,  1807.  He  received  a  common  school 
education,  through  the  interest  of  two  maternal 
uncles,  and  thereafter  at  his  own  request  was 
apprenticed  as  a  stone-mason.  In  the  Cromarty 
quarries  he  began  that  habit  of  keen  observation, 
and  virtuous  self-denial,  the  first  of  which  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  as  a  scientific  and  descriptive 
writer,  and  the  latter  kept  him  safe  in  his  often 
hard  and  rough  surroundings.  His  first  attempt 
in  the  field  of  literature  was  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  poems.  Some  letters  written  to  the 
Inverness  Courier  on  the  Herring  Fishing,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  editor  towards  him,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  publication  in  1834  of 
"  Scenes  and  Legends  in  the  North  of  Scotland." 
When  a  bank  accountant  in  Cromarty  he  mar 
ried  Lydia  Falconer  Fraser.  A  chapter  in 
"  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters"  is  devoted  to 
their  romantic  courtship.  In  1840  he  was  called 
to  Edinburgh  as  editor  of  the  Witness  news 
paper,  which  appeared  twice  a  week,  for  which 
post  he  had  previously  shown  great  capacity. 
He  continued  its  editorship  till  his  self-inflicted 
death  at  Portobello  on  the  24th  of  December 
1856.  He  was  the  victim  of  an  overtasked  brain, 
and  while  suffering  in  both  mind  and  body,  shot 
himself  in  the  heart,  and  almost  instantly  ex 
pired.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life 
Miller  wrote  "  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  1841, 
"  First  Impressions  of  England,"  1847,  "Foot 
prints  of  the  Creator,"  1850,.  "  My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters,"  an  autobiography,  1854,  "The 
Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  a  work  which  he  left 
finished,  but  which  was  not  published  till  after 
his  death.  Two  other  works  were  also  published 
after  his  death,  "  The  Cruise  of  the  Betsey," 
and  "  Sketch-Book  of  Popular  Geology."  Dur 
ing  Miller's  sixteen  years'  connection  with  the 
Witness  newspaper,  he  is  said  to  have  contri 
buted  over  one  thousand  articles  to  its  pages. 
"  A  large  proportion  of  his  contributions  to  the 
Witness"  says  Mr  Bayne,  "  deserve  a  permanent 
place  in  the  literature  of  his  country.  .  .  . 
As  complete  journalistic  essays,  symmetrical  in 
plan,  finished  in  execution,  and  of  sustained  and 
splendid  ability,  the  articles  of  Hugh  Miller  are 
unrivalled."  From  among  these  contributions 
the  greater  portion  of  our  present  selection  is 
taken.  Mrs  Miller,  who  also  possessed  good 
literary  taste,  survived  him  twenty  years,  and 
died  at  the  house  of  a  son-in-law  in  Sutherland- 
shire,  March  11,  1876,  and  on  the  20th  of  th* 
same  month,  was  buried  beside  her  husband  in 
the  Grange  Cemetery,  Edinburgh. 

MILTON,  JOHN,— Far  abo\te  all  poets  of  his 
own  age,  and  in  learning,  sublimity,  and  inven 
tion  without  an  equal  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature,  stands  John  Milton.  He  was 
born  in  London  on  the  9th  of  December  1608. 
In  youth  he  was  a  hard  student,  and  devoted 
his  time  most  assiduously  to  classical  literature. 
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A  remark  of  his  has  often  been  quoted,  that  he 
"cared  not  how  late  he  came  into  life,  only  that 
he  came  fit."  That  he  believed  himself  destined 
to  become  of  note  appears  from  his  own  words  : 
"  By  labour  and  intense  study  (which  I  take  to 
be  my  portion  in  this  life),  joined  with  the 
strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps 
leave  something  to  after-times,  as  they  should 
not  willingly  let  it  die."  The  idea  of  his  un 
equalled  poem  of  "Paradise  Lost "  was  probably 
conceived  as  early  as  1642,  but  it  was  not  pub 
lished  till  about  twenty-live  years  after  that 
date.  When  it  was  written,  the  British  press 
was  subject  to  a  censorship,  and  he  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  getting  it  licensed,  the  sapient 
gentleman  who  then  possessed  the  power  of  re 
jecting  or  sanctioning  any  works  submitted  to 
him,  imagining  that  in  the  noble  simile  of  the 
sun  in  an  eclipse  he  discovered  treason.  It  was, 
however,  licensed,  and  sold  to  Samuel  Simmons, 
a  bookseller,  for  an  immediate  payment  of  £55 
with  a  condition  that  on  1300  copies  being  sold 
the  author  should  receive  £5  more,  and  the  same 
for  the  second  and  third  editions.  In  two  years 
the  sale  of  the  poem  gave  the  poet  a  right  to  his 
second  payment,  the  receipt  for  which  was  signed 
April  26,  1669.  The  second  edition  was  printed 
in  1674,  but  the  author  did  not  live  to  receive 
the  stipulated  payment ;  the  third  edition  was 
published  in  1678,  when  the  copyright  devolving 
on  Milton's  widow,  she  agreed  with  Simmons  to 
receive  £8  for  it ;  so  that  £18  was  the  sum  total 
paid  for  the  best  poem  of  the  first  of  British 
poets.  His  noblest  prose  work,  "  Areopagitica: 
A  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Erint- 
ing,"  has  been  drawn  upon  for  some  selected 
passages  for  the  present  volume,  as  coming 
nearest  the  "  essay"  form  of  literature.  Milton 
died  at  his  house  in  Bunhill  Row,  London, 
November  8,  1674.  Milton's  chief  prose  works 
are  :  "  Two  Books  on  Reformation  in  England," 
"  Prelatical  Episcopacy,"  "  Eikonoclastes," 
"Areopagitica,"  "  Treatise  on  Education,"  etc. 

POPE,  ALEXANDER— "  To  Alexander  Pope," 
says  Warton,  "English  poesy  and  the  English 
language  are  everlastingly  indebted."  He  was 
born  in  London  on  the  21st  of  May  1688.  At 
a  very  early  period  he  showed  the  greatest  fond 
ness  for  poetry  :  he  says  of  himself — 

"  I  lisped  in  numbers,  and  the  numbers  came." 

He  received  some  education  at  various  Catho 
lic  schools,  but  after  twelve  years  of  age  he 
was  mainly  self-taught.  His  residence  at  Twick 
enham  was  visited  by  the  most  celebrated 
wits,  statesmen,  and  beauties  of  the  day.  It 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  his  celebrated 
writings.  The  greatest,  as  well  as  the  most 
profitable,  was  his  translation  of  Homer.  He 
issued  proposals  for  the  translation  of  the  Iliad 
when  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  The  work  was 
accomplished  in  five  years,  and  the  profits  re 


ceived  by  Pope  for  his  translation  amounted 
to  about  £8000.  The  great  and  signal  merits  of 
the  translation  received  the  warmest  eulogiums 
from  the  literary  world.  In  a  few  years 
after,  in  conjunction  with  Fenton  and  Broome, 
he  translated  the  Odyssey.  "  Pope,"  says  Dr 
Johnson,  "was  not  content  to  satisfy;  he  de 
sired  to  excel :  he  did  not  court  the  candour, 
but  dared  the  judgment,  of  his  readers  ;  and 
expecting  no  indulgence  from  others,  he  showed 
none  to  himself.  He  examined  lines  and 
words  with  minute  and  punctilious  observa 
tion,  and  retouched  every  part  with  indefatigable 
diligence,  till  he  had  left  nothing  to  be  forgiven." 
His  poetical  essays,  moral  and  philosophical, 
were  published  between  the  years  1731  and 
1739.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  essays  is 
the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  which  is  given  entire  in 
the  present  work.  A  specimen  from  his  prose 
contributions  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
time,  is  also  given.  "  Pope,"  says  an  able  writer, 
"is  the  incarnation  of  the  literary  spirit.  He 
is  the  most  complete  representative  in  our  lan 
guage  of  the  intellectual  instincts  which  find 
their  natural  expression  in  pure  literature."  He 
died  on  the  30th  of  May  1744,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  at  Twickenham. 

RUSKIN,  JOHN,  a  writer  of  splendid  prose, 
and  one  of  the  most  gifted  art  critics  of  the 
time,  is  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  and 
was  born  in  1819.  His  father,  recognising  his 
artistic  talent,  fostered  it  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  In  1839  he  carried  off  the  New- 
digate  prize  for  an  English  poem,  at  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford.  He  attained  the  de 
gree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1842.  Since  that 
time  he  has  received  the  distinction  of  an 
honorary  Oxford  studentship,  and  the  degree 
of  LL.D.,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1871.  In  1843  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  "Modern Painters : 
their  Superiority  in  the  Art  of  Landscape  Paint 
ing  to  all  the  Ancient  Masters  proved,  etc.,  by 
a  Graduate  of  Oxford. "  This  work  was  sufficient 
to  establish  his  fame  as  an  independent  thinker, 
and  a  masterly  and  eloquent  writer  on  art. 
This  work,  written  to  check  the  attacks  on 
Turner's  style  of  painting,  expanded  itself  into 
five  large  volumes.  The  "Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,"  which  sprung  out  of  memoranda 
collected  for  one  of  the  sections  of  the  third 
volume,  was  published  in  1849.  The  "Stones 
of  Venice,"  written  at  the  cost  of  enormous 
labour,  was  published  between  the  years 
1851-53.  Some  criticisms  on  the  paintings  ex 
hibited  by  the  Royal  Academy  were  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Pre-Raphaelitism." 
In  1853  Mr  Ruskin  lectured  before  the  Edin 
burgh  Philosophical  Institution.  In  1866  he  pub 
lished  three  lectures  under  the  title  of  "The  Crown 
of  Wild  Olive."  His  other  appearances  as  a  lec 
turer  and  essayist  have  been  very  numerous  and 
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varied.  Some  of  these  lectures  and  essays,  pub 
lished  in  a  collected  form,  bear  such  titles  as: 
"  The  Ethics  of  the  Dust,"  "Sesame  and  Lilies," 
"Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheepfolds,"  an 
ecclesiastical  pamphlet,  and  "  Unto  this  Last," 
a  reprint  of  four  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Comhill  Magazine.  Mr  Buskin's  other  chief 
works  are:  "Study  of  Architecture  in  our 
Schools;"  "The  Queen  of  the  Air,"  being  a 
study  of  the  Greek  myths  of  cloud  and  storm  ; 
"Lectures  on  Art,"  "MuneraPulveris,"  "Essays 
on  Political  Economy,"  "Aratra  Pentilici,'' 
"  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Sculpture,"  "  The 
Eagle's  Nest,"  "  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Relation 
of  Natural  Science  to  Art,"  etc.  Mr  Euskin 
has  been  censured  for  leaving  the  safe  path 
of  art  criticism  for  that  of  Political  Economy. 
His  works  are  now  somewhat  difficult  of  pur 
chase,  owing  to  their  being  withdrawn  from 
the  ordinary  channels  of  publication.  Some 
years  ago  he  started  a  periodical  pamphlet 
called  Fors  Clavigera,  only  to  be  had  on 
direct  application  to  an  agent,  which  expounds 
his  particular  views  on  art,  literature,  and  the 
social  life  around  him  in  England.  Mr  Ruskin 
still  (1876)  continues  its  publication.  The 
Slade  professorship  on  art,  arising  from  a 
bequest  by  the  late  Felix  Slade,  and  worth  be 
tween  £300  and  £400  per  annum,  was  again 
conferred  on  Mr  Ruskin  in  1876.  He  has  held 
this  important  professorship  since  its  foundation 
in  1869. 

SHENSTONE,  WILLIAM,  poet  and  essayist, 
was  born  in  1714,  at  Hales  Owen,  in  Shropshire. 
His  father  was  a  gentleman  farmer,  residing  on 
his  own  estate  at  Leasowes.  He  received  his 
education  at  Oxford,  and  on  coming  into  pos 
session  of  the  Leasowes,  he  made  its  adorn 
ment  the  great  end  of  his  life,  which  led  him 
into  frequent  money  difficulties.  As  a  poet, 
Shenstone  is  correct  and  pleasing,  and  his  essays 
exhibit  good  taste  and  sound  sentiment.  He 
died  in  1763. 

SMITH,  ALEXANDER,  was  born  at  Kilmar- 
nock,  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  31st  December  1829. 
His  father  was  a  pattern  designer,  who,  soon 
after  his  birth,  removed  to  Paisley,  and  thence, 
in  a  short  time,  to  Glasgow.  His  education 
was  fairly  good,  with  a  tincture  of  Latin  and 
mathematics.  In  Glasgow,  he  followed  the  occu 
pation  of  his  father  as  a  pattern  designer.  Some 
of  his  verses  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Glasgow  Citizen.  In  1851  he  forwarded  some  of 
his  pieces  to  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  Dundee, 
who,  readily  recognising  the  talent  of  the  writer, 
secured  their  publication  by  instalments  in  the 
London  Critic.  Elsewhere  he  spoke  of  the  rise 
of  a  new  poet,  and  excited  not  a  little  interest 
in  his  favour  in  literary  circles.  In  1852  he 
published  the  "Life  Drama."  In  1854,  through 
the  influence  of  the  then  Lord  Provost,  Mr 


Duncan  M'Laren,  he  was  elected  to  the  post 
of  secretary  to  the  Edinburgh  University.  In 
the  spring  of  1857  he  married  Miss  Flora  Mac- 
donald,  from  Skye,  and  settled  down  shortly 
afterwards  at  Wardie,  near  Granton,  where  he 
died,  from  the  effects  of  fever,  brought  on  by 
overwork,  on  the  5th  of  January  1867.  A 
neat  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave  in 
Warriston  Cemetery  by  some  of  his  personal 
friends,  in  the  shape  of  a  Runic  cross,  bearing 
the  inscription,  "Alexander  Smith,  Poet  and 
Essayist."  His  other  poetical  works  are  "City 
Poems,"  "Edwin  of  Deira,"  and  besides  he  was 
an  occasional  contributor  to  Good  Words,  the 
Argosy,  and  the  North  British  Review.  His 
prose  works  are  "Alfred  Hagart's  Household," 
"  Dreamthorp,"  a  book  of  essays  written  in  the 
country,  and  "A  Summer  in  Skye."  "Last 
Leaves,"  a  volume  of  sketches  and  criticisms,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  our  Introduction,  was 
published  in  1868,  shortly  after  his  death.  "The 
poet,"  says  Mr  Stedrnan,  the  American  critic, 
"became  a  genuine  man  of  letters,  but  died 
young,  and  when  he  was  doing  his  best  work." 

SMITH,  SYDNEY,  was  born  in  1771  at  the 
village  of  Woodford,  in  Essex.  He  was  educated 
at  the  collegiate  school  of  Winchester,  rose  to 
be  captain  of  the  school,  was  elected  a  scholar 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1780,  and  a  fellow  in 
1790.  He  afterwards  spent  six  months  in  Nor 
mandy,  where  he  acquired  the  French  language. 
Taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1796,  he  shortly 
afterwards  obtained  the  curacy  of  Nether-Avon, 
near  Amesbury,  Wiltshire,  which  he  held  for 
two  years,  and  afterwards  became  travelling 
tutor  to  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman.  He 
was  to  have  gone  to  Weimar  with  his  pupil,  but 
the  German  war  altered  his  plans,  and  he  came 
to  Edinburgh.  In  Edinburgh  he  became  ac 
quainted  with  Henry  Brougham,  afterwards 
Lord  Brougham,  and  Francis  Jeffrey,  afterwards 
Lord  Jeffrey,  and  many  others  of  the  same  line 
of  politics.  The  result  of  this  acquaintance  was 
the  founding  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  we 
give  the  story  in  his  own  words.  "  The  prin 
ciples  of  the  French  Revolution,  "  he  says, 
"were  then  fully  afloat,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  violent  and  agitated  state  of 
society.  Among  the  first  persons  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted,  were  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord 
Murray — late  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland — and 
Lord  Brougham  ;  all  of  them  maintaining  opin 
ions  upon  political  subjects  a  little  too  liberal  for 
the  dynasty  of  Dundas,  then  exercising  supreme 
power  over  the  northern  division  of  the  island. 
One  day  we  happened  to  meet  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  story  or  flat  in  Bucclouch  Place,  the 
elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr  Jeffrey.  I 
proposed  that  we  should  set  up  a  Review;  this 
was  acceded  to  with  acclamation.  I  was  ap 
pointed  editor,  and  remained  long  enough  in  Edin 
burgh  to  edit  the  first  number  of  the  £dw ' 
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Review.  The  motto  I  proposed  for  the  Review 
was:  'Tenui  musam  meditamur  avena'  (We 
cultivate  literature  upon  a  little  oatmeal).  But 
this  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted, 
and  so  we  took  our  present  grave  motto  from 
Publius  Syrus,  of  whom  none  of  us  had,  I  am 
sure,  ever  read  a  single  line.  *  And  so  began 
what  has  since  turned  out  to  be  a  very  important 
and  able  journal.  When  I  left  Edinburgh  it  fell 
into  the  stronger  hands  of  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Lord 
Brougham,  and  reached  the  highest  point  of 
popularity  and  success."  The  first  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  was  published  in  October 
1802.  In  1804  he  went  to  London,  and  a  few 
years  afterwards  married  a  daughter  of  Mr  Pybus 
the  banker.  In  1806,  Lord  Erskine  gave  him 
the  rectory  of  Foston-le-clay,  in  Yorkshire.  In 
1828  Lord  Lyndhurst  presented  him  to  a  stall  in 
Bristol  Cathedral,  and  in  a  year  or  two  afterwards 
he  left  Foston  for  the  rectory  of  Combe-Florey, 
in  Somersetshire.  In  1831  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  canons  residentiary  of  St  Paul's  Cathe 
dral,  by  Earl  Grey.  He  died  in  London,  February 
21,  1845.  Besides  three  volumes  of  sermons, 
and  two  volumes  of  his  lectures  which  were  pub 
lished  after  his  death,  he  issued  in  1839  his  works 
in  three  volumes,  with  preface  and  portrait. 

STEELE,  SIR  EICHARD,  was  born  in  Dublin 
in  the  year  1671.  He  was  educated  at  the  Char 
ter-house  School  along  with  Addison,  and  thence 
he  removed  to  Merton  College,  Oxford.  After 
leaving  college  he  enlisted  in  the  Horse  Guards, 
for  which  he  was  disinherited  by  a  rich  relation. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  army,  and 
published  " The  Christian  Hero"  in  1701.  Some 
comedies  which  he  wrote  at  this  time  met  with 
indifferent  success.  He  married,  and  in  1706 
got  the  appointment  of  Gazetteer,  with  a  salary 
of  £300  per  annum.  His  wife  dying  only  a  few 
months  after  marriage,  he  paid  his  addresses 
to  Mary  Scurlock,  to  whom  he  was  married 
September  9, 1707.  Extravagant  living  brought 
him  frequently  into  difficulties,  but  he  was  gay 
and  cheerful  through  it  all.  To  his  second  wife 
he  wrote  some  400  letters,  addressing  her  in  the 
most  endearing  terms.  In  1709  he  projected 
the  publication  of  a  periodical  paper.  The  title 
of  the  paper,  as  the  author  observes  in  the  first 
number,  was  decided  upon  in  honour  of  the  fair 
sex,  and  the  Toiler  was  therefore  placed  under 
their  jurisdiction.  The  name  of  its  conductor, 
"  Isaac  Bickerstaff,"  was  taken  from  a  previous 
publication  of  Swift's.  It  was  commenced  on 
the  12th  of  April  1709.  "  If  we  consider,"  says 
one  writer,  "  the  invention  of  Steele,  as  discov 
erable  in  the  scheme  and  conduct  of  the  Tatler, 
if  we  reflect  upon  the  finely  drawn  and  highly 
finished  character  of  Bickerstaff,  in  his  varied 
offices  of  philosopher,  humorist,  astrologer,  and 

*  "Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur  "  (The 
judge  is  condemned  when  the  guilty  are  absolved). 


censor,  the  vast  number  of  his  own  elegant  and 
useful  papers,  and  the  beauty  and  value  of  those 
which,  through  his  means,  saw  the  light,  we 
cannot  hesitate  in  honouring  him  with  the  ap 
pellation  of  the  father  of  periodical  literature." 
Of  the  271  papers  in  the  Tatler,  Steele  wrote 
188,  Addison,  42,  and  both  together,  36. 
The  Tatler  appeared  regularly  three  times  a 
week,  price  one  penny  each  number,  until 
January  2,  1710-11.  The  first  number  of  the 
Spectator  appeared  on  March  1,  1711,  and 
was  carried  on  with  great  success,  through  555 
numbers,  the  publication  ceasing  on  the  6th  of 
December  1712.  Of  635  Spectators,  Addison 
wrote  274,  and  Steele  240.  Another  miscel 
lany,  entitled  the  Guardian,  extended  to  175 
numbers,  to  which  Steele  contributed  82 
papers.  The  other  periodicals  which  he  pro 
jected,  the  Lover,  the  Reader,  etc.,  were 
unsuccessful.  In  1717  Steele  was  nominated 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  forfeited  estates  in 
Scotland,  and  visited  Edinburgh  four  times  on 
the  business  of  the  commission.  Steele  appears 
to  have  received  fair  remuneration  for  his  literary 
work;  and  on  the  publication  of  his  "Conscious 
Lovers"  in  1722,  the  king,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated,  gave  him  £500.  But  he  was  always 
poor,  because  often  lavish,  scheming,  and  un- 
business-like.  Nothing,  however,  could  depress 
his  spirits.  Being  always  engaged  in  some  un 
successful  scheme  or  other,  and  with  habits  both 
benevolent  and  lavish,  he  wasted  his  regular  in 
come  in  anticipation  of  a  greater,  until  absolute 
pecuniary  distress  was  the  result.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  retired  into  Wales,  solely  for  the  pur 
pose  of  retrenching  his  affairs,  so  that  he  might 
pay  his  creditors.  But  it  was  too  late,  and  before 
he  could  carry  his  honest  intentions  into  effect, 
death  overtook  him,  and  he  died  on  September  1, 
1729,  at  Llangunnor,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight 

SWIFT,  DR  JONATHAN,  Dean  of  St  Patrick's, 
was  born  at  Dublin,  in  1667.  He  attended 
school  at  Kilkenny,  and  next  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  applied  himself  par 
ticularly  to  the  study  of  history  and  poetry,  to 
the  neglect  of  other  branches  of  learning.  Losing 
his  uncle  in  1688,  and  his  thoughts  being 
directed  to  the  Church,  he  came  to  England  and 
waited  upon  Sir  William  Temple,  through  whose 
influence,  and  that  of  Lord  Berkeley,  he  obtained 
the  livings  of  Laracor  and  Rathbiggan,  to  the 
former  of  which  he  went  to  reside.  During  his 
residence  there  he  invited  to  Ireland  Miss  John 
son,  the  lady  celebrated  as  Stella,  whom  he  had 
known  intimately  since  girlhood,  and  to  whom 
he  had  acted  as  tutor.  In  1701  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree,  and  began  publishing  his  political  pam 
phlets,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  the 
"Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  the  "Battle  of  the  Books." 
While  in  London  he  was  a  chief  contributor  to  the 
Examiner,  and  in  1712  acquired  a  fatal  influence 
over  another  lady's  life— Miss  Hester  Vanhomrigh. 
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This  lady,  hearing  of  his  intimacy  with  Stella, 
never  recovered  the  shock,  but  died  four 
teen  months  afterwards,  in  1723.  In  1726 
appeared  the  most  perfect  of  the  larger  com 
positions  of  Swift,  and  that  by  which  he  will 
probably  be  longest  remembered — "  Gulliver's 
Travels."  It  is  a  production  entirely  unique  in 
English  literature.  Its  main  design  is,  under 
the  form  of  fictitious  travels,  to  satirise  mankind 
and  the  institutions  of  civilised  countries  ;  but 
the  scenes  and  nations  which  it  describes  are  so 
wonderful  and  amusing,  that  the  book  is  as 
great  a  favourite  with  children  as  with  those 
misanthropic  spirits  who  delight  in  contem 
plating  the  imperfections  of  human  nature.  It 
was  received  with  such  avidity,  that  the  price  of 
the  first  edition  was  raised  before  the  second 
could  be  got  ready.  It  was  read  by  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate. 
Criticism  was  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder ;  no 
rules  of  judgment  were  applied  to  a  book  that 
was  written  in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  regu 
larity.  As  a  writer,  the  prose  works  of  Swift 
are  among  the  best  specimens  we  possess  of  a 
thorough  English  style.  "  He  knew,"  says  Dr 
Blair,  "beyond  almost  any  man,  the  purity, 
the  extent,  the  precision  of  the  English  lan 
guage  ;  and  therefore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain 
a  pure  and  correct  style,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  models."  Sinking  into  absolute  idiocy, 
Swift  died  in  1745,  aged  seventy-seven,  after 
bequeathing  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  to 
an  hospital  for  lunatics. 

TEMPLE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Temple,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  was 
born  in  1628,  and  studied  at  Cambridge,  under 
the  learned  Dr  Hammond,  his  maternal  uncle. 
He  began  to  travel  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and 
spent  six  years  in  France,  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
Germany.  In  1655  he  was  engaged  in  promot 
ing  an  alliance  between  England,  Sweden,  and 
Holland.  Becoming  resident  minister  at  the 
Hague,  he  was  useful  in  promoting  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  which  took  place 
in  1677.  On  refusing  to  sanction  an  intended 
breach  with  Holland,  he  was  recalled  from  his 
post  in  1671,  and  formally  dismissed  from  his 
ambassador's  office,  when  he  retired  into  private 
life  at  Sheen.  Here  he  wrote  an  "  Essay  on 
Government,"  and  part  of  his  "Miscellanies." 
He  was  again  ambassador  to  the  States-General 
in  1674 ;  and  in  1679  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State,  but  resigned  in  the  following  year. 
He  now  retired  to  his  country-seat  in  Surrey, 
where  he  was  often  visited  by  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  and  William  III.  As  a  statesman 
and  man  of  the  world,  Temple  is  said  to  have 
been  wanting  in  unselfish  devotion,  but  in 
private  he  was  respectable  and  decorous.  Dr 
Johnson  once  made  the  remark  that  "Sir 
William  Temple  was  the  first  writer  who  gave 


cadence  to  English  prose ;  before  his  time  they 
were  careless  of  arrangement."  This  may  be 
taken  as  only  comparatively  true. 

WILSON,  JOHN,  one  of  the  most  heart-stirring 
of  Scottish  prose  writers.  He  was  born  in  No. 
40  High  Street,  Paisley,  on  the  18th  of  May 
1785.  His  father,  who  bore  the  same  Christian 
name,  was  a  prosperous  manufacturer ;  and  his 
mother,  Margaret  Sym,  was  connected  with  a 
respectable  family  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  He 
received  his  elementary  education  at  the  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at  the  manse 
of  Mearns  under  Dr  Macletchie.  To  his  juvenile 
sports  and  exercises  in  the  moor  of  Mearns,  anil 
his  trouting  excursions  by  the  stream  of  the 
Humbie  and  the  four  parish  lochs,  he  has  fre 
quently  referred  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  became  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Under 
the  instructions  of  Professor  Young  of  the  Greek 
chair,  he  made  distinguished  'progress  in  classi 
cal  learning ;  but  it  was  to  the  clear  and  mascu 
line  intellect  of  Jardine,  the  distinguished  Pro 
fessor  of  Logic,  that  he  was,  in  common  with 
Jeffrey,  chiefly  indebted  for  a  decided  impulse 
in  the  path  of  mental  cultivation.  In  1804  he 
proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  entered  in  Mag 
dalen  College  as  a  gentleman-commoner.  A 
leader  in  every  species  of  recreation,  foremost  in 
every  sport  and  merry-making,  and  famous  for 
his  feats  of  agility  and  strength,  be  assiduously 
continued  the  prosecution  of  his  classical  studies. 
Of  poetical  genius  he  afforded  the  first  public  in 
dication  by  producing  the  best  English  poem  of 
fifty  lines,  which  was  rewarded  by  the  Newdi- 
gate  prize  of  forty  guineas.  On  attaining  his 
majority  he  became  master  of  a  fortune  of  about 
£30,000,  which  accrued  to  him  from  his  father's 
estate ;  and,  having  concluded  a  course  of  four 
years  at  Oxford,  he  purchased,  in  1808,  the  small 
but  beautiful  property  of  Elleray,  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Windermere,  in  Westmoreland.  In 
1811  he  married  Miss  Jane  Penny,  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  Liverpool  merchant,  and  a  lady  of 
great  personal  beauty  and  amiable  disposition, 
to  whom  he  continued  most  devotedly  attached. 
He  had  already  enjoyed  the  intimate  society  of 
Wordsworth,  and  now  sought  more  assiduously 
the  intercourse  of  the  other  Lake  poets.  His 
guardian  (a  maternal  uncle)  having  proved  cul 
pably  remiss  in  the  management  of  his  property, 
along  with  other  circumstances,  convinced  him 
of  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  profession.  His 
inclinations  were  originally  towards  the  Scottish 
bar,  and  he  now  engaged  in  legal  studies  in  the 
capital.  In  1815  he  passed  advocate,  and  during 
the  term  of  the  law  courts,  established  his  resi 
dence  in  Edinburgh.  On  the  establishment  of 
glackwood's  Magazine,  in  1817,  Wilson  was  one 
of  the  staff  of  contributors,  along  with  Hogg, 
Lockhart,  and  others  ;  and  on  a  difference  occur- 
ring  between  the  publisher  and  Messrs  Pringle 
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and  Cleghorn,  the  original  editors,  a  few  months 
after  the  undertaking  was  commenced,  he  exer 
cised  such  a  marked  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  periodical  that  he  was ,  usually  regarded  as 
its  editor,  although  the  editorial  labour  and 
responsibility  really  rested  on  Mr  Blackwood 
himself.  In  1820  he  was  elected  by  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh  to  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University,  which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown.  In 
the  twofold  capacity  of  Professor  of  Ethics  and 
principal  contributor  to  a  popular  periodical,  he 
occupied  a  position  to  which  his  genius  and 
tastes  admirably  adapted  him.  He  possessed  in 
a  singular  degree  the  power  of  stimulating  the 
ininds  and  drawing  forth  the  energies  of  youth  ; 
and  wielding  in  periodical  literature  the  vigour 
of  a  master  intellect,  he  riveted  public  attention 
by  the  force  of  his  declamation,  the  catholicity 
of  his  criticism,  and  the  splendour  of  his  descrip 
tions.  Blackwood?  s  Magazine  attained  a  cele 
brity  never  before  reached  by  any  monthly 
periodical;  the  essays  and  sketches  of  "Chris 
topher  North,"  his  nom -de -plume,  became  a 
monthly  treasure  of  interest  and  entertain 
ment.  His  celebrated  "  Noctes  Ambrosianae," 
a  seriai  of  dialogues  on  the  literature  and 


manners  of  the  times,  appeared  in  Blackwood 
from  1822  till  1835.  In  1825  his  entire  poetical 
works  were  published  in  two  octavo  volumes; 
and,  on  his  ceasing  his  regular  connection  with 
Blackwood' s  Magazine,  his  prose  contributions 
were,  in  1842,  collected  in  three  volumes  under 
the  title  of  "  Recreations  of  Christopher  North." 
In  1850  he  was  elected  first  president  of  the  Edin 
burgh  Philosophical  Institution,  and  in  the  fol 
lowing  year  a  civil  list  pension  of  £300  was,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Premier,  Lord  John 
Russell,  conferred  on  him  by  the  Queen.  In 
1852  he  felt  necessitated,  from  a  continuance  of 
impaired  health,  to  resign  his  professorship  in 
the  university.  He  died  in  his  house  in  Glou 
cester  Place,  Edinburgh,  on  the  3d  of  April  1854. 
His  remains,  at  a  public  funeral,  were  consigned 
to  the  Dean  Cemetery,  and  his  memory  has  been 
honoured  by  an  elegant  monumental  statue  in 
bronze  in  the  Princes  Street  Gardens.  With  a 
vast  and  comprehensive  genius,  he  has  gathered 
from  every  department  of  nature  the  deep  and 
genial  suggestions  of  wisdom ;  he  has  found 
philosophy  in  the  wilds,  and  imbibed  knowledge 
by  the  mountain  stream.  As  a  contributor  to 
periodical  literature,  he  will  find  admirers  while 
the  English  language  is  understood. 


THE    END. 
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Burns,  Robert,  Mackenzie  on,  278. 

,  Carlyle  on,  480. 

BURTON,  ROBERT,  41-46. 
,  life  of,  519. 

CARI.YLE,  THOMAS,  480-493. 

,  life  of,  520. 

at  Edinburgh,  478. 

Censorious  lady,  a,  163. 
Ceremonies  and  respects,  33. 
Charity,  78. 

,  universal,  80. 

Cheerfulness,  130. 
Children  and  parents,  13. 
Children,  on  the  deaths  of  little,  394. 
Chimneysweepers,  the  praise  of, 305. 
Church-singing,  284. 
COLERIDGE,  SAMUEL  TAYLOR,  280- 
286. 

,  life  of,  521. 

,  sermon  by,  250. 

,  annotations  by,  291. 

City  night  piece,  a,  215. 


Classical  learning,  345. 

Clouds  described  by  Iluskin,  504. 

Colour,  loveliness  of,  608. 

Companions,  161. 

Company,  50. 

Compliments,  37. 

Conversation,  essays  on,  190,  241. 

COOPBR,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY,  113, 
114. 

,  life  of,  521. 

Counsel,  37. 

Country  churches,  239. 

Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de,  papers  on, 
133-160. 

,  country  residence,  133 — Will 

Wimble,  135— the  ghost,  136— 
Sunday,  136  —  exercise,  137  — 
witchcraft,  138— the  assizes,  139 
—  malice  of  parties,  140  — the 
gipsies,  141  —  opinions  about 
"  Spectator,"  143— in  London,  144 
— in  Westminster  Abbey,  145 — at 
the  theatre,  146— at  Vauxhall, 
148— death  of  Sir  Roger,  149. 

COWLEY,  ABRAHAM,  58-71. 

,  life  of,  521. . 

COWPER,  WILLIAM,  238-243. 

,  life  of,  521. 

Crisis,  a,  71. 

Cunning,  20. 

Custom  and  education,  30. 

Daisies,  400. 

Death,  10,  35,  77. 

Death-bed  scene,  153. 

Death,  sudden,  vision  of,  406. 

Decision  of  character,  327-345. 

Deity  unfolded  in  His  works,  113. 

Delays,  20. 

DE  QUINCEY,  THOMAS,  406-423. 

,  life  of,  522. 

Despatch,  °.2. 
Discontents,  44. 
Discourse,  27. 
Domestic  felicity,  151. 
Dreams,  403. 
Dream-children,  303. 

Edinburgh  an  age  ago,  377. 
Education  and  custom,  30. 

,  thoughts  on,  by  Locke,  111. 

,  errors  in,  by  Steele,  157. 

,  influence  of,  Addison,  124. 

Envy,  14,  37. 

Epic  poem,  receipt  to  make  a,  174. 

Essay  on  man,  176. 

Esteem,  160. 

Expense,  25. 

Faculties,    right    development    of 

man's,  515. 
Fancy,  52. 

Female  education,  350. 
Flattery,  39. 


Flowers,  gathering  ef,  400. 
Forgiveness,  232. 
Fortune,  30,  37. 
FOSTER,  JOHN,  327-345. 

,  life  of,  522. 

Friend,  letter  to  a,  83. 
Friends,  on  the  death  of,  158L 
Friendship,  23. 
FULLER,  THOMAS,  47-57. 
,  life  of,  522. 

Gallantry,  299. 
Garden,  the,  63. 
Genius  feminine,  285. 
Ghosts,  202. 
God  in  His  creatures,  33. 

in  nature,  76. 

GOLDSMITH,  OLIVER,  205-224. 

,  life  of,  523. 

Goodness  of  nature,  17. 

Good-nature,  123. 

Grace  before  meat,  301. 

Grass,  505. 

Greatness,  64. 

Grief,  against  excessive,  85. 

Hands,  on  the  shaking  of,  399. 
Happiness,  secret  of,  513. 
Haste,  107. 
HAZLITT,  WILLIAM,  243-270. 

,  life  of,  524. 

,  first  acquaintance  with  poets, 

249. 

Health,  regimen  of,  26. 
Hogg's  "Kilmeny,"  500. 
Honest  man  in  company,  66. 
Hours  in  modern  times,  165. 
Human  life,  39. 
HUME,  DAVID,  224-227. 

,  life  of,  524. 

Humour,  false  and  true,  117. 
Humorist,  a,  200. 
HUNT,  LEIGH,  386-406. 
,  life  of,  524. 

Impertinent  man,  an,  37. 
Inconsistency  and  irresolution,  122. 
Inkle  and  Yarico,  169. 
Intentions,  good,  125. 

JEFFREY,  FRANOIS,  358-360. 

,  life  of,  525. 

Jesting,  48. 

JOHNSON,  SAMUEL,  227-238. 

,  life  of,  526. 

,  essay  on,  by  Macaulay,  456. 

JONSON,  BEN,  37-41. 
,  life  of,  526. 

LAMB,  CHARLES,  286-327. 

,  life  of,  526. 

Laughter,  theory  of,  129. 
Liberty  of  the  press,  72. 
Life,  79. 
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Life  endeared  by  age,  212. 

,  employment  of,  '229. 

,  shortness  of,  68. 

Living  to  one's  self,  257. 
LOCKE,  JOHN,  101-113. 

,  life  of,  527. 

Lookirg  upward,  284. 
Love,  15. 
Love  Letters,  170 
"Lyrical  Ballads,"  the,  256. 
Lyric  poetry,  500. 

MACAULAY,  THOMAS  BABINOTON, 

423-472. 

,  life  of,  528. 

"  Macbeth,"  on  the  knocking  at  the 

gate  in,  419. 
MACKENZIE,  HENRY,  271-280. 

,  life  of,  529. 

Manner,  244. 

Manners  and  good  breeding,  188. 

Marriage  and  single  life,  13,  57. 

Man's  use  and  function,  510. 

Memory,  38,  51. 

Men  and  manners,  204. 

Mental  slavery  of  modern    work-l 

men,  616. 
Method,  280. 
Metropolis,   pleasant    recollect 

in  connection  with,  386. 
MILLER,  HUGH,  376-386. 

,  life  of,  529. 

MILTON,  JOHN,  72-75. 

,  life  of,  529. 

,  Eve,  247. 

,  essay  on,  by  Macaulay,  423. 

Mirza,  vision  of,  121. 
Money,  the  love  of,  40. 
Moore's  "  Life  of  Byron,"  443. 
Mosaic  vision  of  creation,  3S4. 
Mountains,  506. 
Myself,  of  (Cowley),  69. 

Nature  in  men,  29. 

,  freshness  of,  37. 

,  love  of,  513. 

Negotiating,  32. 

Newton,  28(5. 

New  Year,  the,  370. 

,  eve  of,  292. 

Nonsense,  on  the  talking  of,  397. 

Oblivion,  81. 
Observation,  105. 
Ornament,  simplicity  in,  163. 

Painting,  a  language,  507. 
Parents  and  children,  13. 
Perturbation  of  miud,  41. 


Philosophy,  a  system  of,  285. 

Pirates,  285. 

Poetry,  89. 

Poetical  fame,  perishable  nature  of, 

359. 
Poets,  Hazlitt's  first  acquaintance 

with,  249. 
Poor  relations,  313. 
POPE,  ALEXANDER,  174-188. 

,  life  of,  530. 

Popular  fallacies,  321-327. 
Practice  and  habits,  102. 
Praise,  34. 
Prejudices,  105. 
Prince,  an  illiterate,  39. 
Principles,  103. 
Providence,  76. 
,  ways  of,  127. 

Quack  advertisements,  173. 
Quakers'  meeting,  a,  294. 

Races  of  men,  the  two,  2S9. 

Reading,  106. 

Relaxation,  39. 

Religion,  unity  in,  39. 

Repentance,  230. 

Reputation,  40. 

Reserve,  201. 

Respects  and  ceremonies,  33. 

Retirement,  227. 

Revenge,  232. 

Riches,  27. 

Roast  pig,  311. 

Romans,  Epistle  to  the,  285. 

RUSKIN,  JOHN,  501-517. 

,  life  of,  530. 

Satire,  114. 

Savoyard  peasants,  501. 

Schoolboy,  Ha/1  itt' sad  vice  to  a,  262. 

Schoolmaster,  the  good,  47. 

Scottish  poetry,  500. 

Secrecy,  talent  of,  238. 

Seers  and  thinkers,  615. 

Self-praising,  49. 

Servants,  our  duty  to,  275. 

Shakespeare's  writing,  38. 

sonnets,  285. 

genius,  358. 

SHENSTONE,  WILLIAM,  200-204. 

,  life  of,  531. 

Silence,  38. 

Sky,  the,  503. 

Sleep,  a  few  thoughts  on,  392. 

SMITH,  ALEXANDER,  472-480. 

,  life  of,  531. 

SMITH,  SYDNEY,  345-358. 
,  life  of,  531 


Solitude,  58. 

South-Sea  House,  the,  286. 

Spring,  400. 

Spectator  Club,  the,  167. 

Speech,  an  unspoken,  381. 

STEELE,  Sir  RICHARD,  151-174. 

,  life  of,  532. 

Streams,  360. 

Strolling  player,  the,  221. 

Studies,  32. 

Sunlight  after  storm,  503. 

Superannuated  man,  tlie,  319. 

Superstition,  18. 

Suspicion,  26. 

SWIFT,  JONATHAN,  188-199. 

,  life  of,  532. 

Sympathies,  imperfect,  296. 

Tale  for  a  chimney  corner,  3S9. 
Tale  of  La  Roche,"  271. 
Taste,  delicacy  of,  '224. 
Taller,  on  the,  243. 
Teaching,  41. 
TKMPLK,  Sir  WILLIAM,  85-100. 

,  life  of,  533. 

Thoughts,  transferring  of,  109. 

on  various  subjects.  195. 

Time,  employment  of,  118. 

Toleration,  75. 

Tombs,  55. 

Travel,  19. 

Travelling.  49. 

True  love,  155. 

Truth,  9,  38. 

Understanding,  weakness  in,  101. 
Upholsterer,  the  political,  150. 

Vain-glory,  34. 
Verities,  fundamental,  108. 
Vices  and  virtues,  38. 
Virtue,  beauty  of,  128. 

Walking  Stewart,  413. 
Weather,  to  any  one  whom  bad,  de 
presses,  396. 

Westminster  Abbey,  116. 
Whang,  the  miller,  213. 
WILSON,  JOHN,  360-375. 

,  life  of,  533. 

Wisdom  for  a  man's  self,  21. 

Wise,  of  seeming,  22. 

Words,  107. 

Wordsworth  at  Nether  Stowpy,  25,1. 

Working  man's  true  policy,  385. 

Writing,  simplicity  in,  225. 

Year,  close  of  the,  497. 
Youth  aud  age,  31. 
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